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RAILROAD  OFFICES  AND  AGENTS 


Atlantic  &  Great  Western  Railroad. 

W.  B.  Shattuo,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

C,  H.  &  D.  Uepot. 
W.  H.  Tennis,  Freight  Agent,  No.  4  Burnet  House. 

LI  1 1  o  Miami  &  Columbus  &  Xcnla 

W.  L. O'Brien,  General  Ticket  Agt.,  S.  E.  C.  Front  &. 

Broadway. 
A.  Hamilton, Ticket  Agent,  s.e.c.  Front  &  Broadway 
J.  S.  Glazier,      "  "       Cor.  Yine  and  Baker 

E.  F.  Fuller,  General  Freight  Agent,  East  Front  St 

Depot 
E.  Clark,  Local  Freight  Agent.  East  Front  St.  Depot 

Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  *  Lafayette. 

0.  K.  Lord,  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent,  Cincinnati. 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati 

R.  M.  Frazer,  General  Freight  Agent. 
John  W.  Pillsbury,  General  Ticket  Agent 

Ohio  &  Mississippi. 

Jas.  K.  Deming,  Freight,  Contracting  and  Ticket  Ag't, 

171  Vine  Street. 
Carlton  W  Paris    Ticket  Agent,  N.  W.  Cor.  Broadway 
and  Front,  under  Spencer  House. 

Star  Union  Line. 

H.  W  Brown,  Agent,  U7  West  Third  Street. 


Cincinnati,  Hamilton  £  Dayton, 

and 

Dayton  &  Michigan. 

Samuel  Stevenson,  General  Ticket  Agent. 

L.  Devenney,  General  Freight  Agt.,  Fifth  St.  Depot. 

H.  P.  Clough,  Gen'l  Agent,  115  Vine  St. 

Chicago  Air  Line. 

W.  D.  Scott,  General  Agent  Cincinnati,  0. 
No.  113  Vine  St  ,  under  Burnet  House. 

Pan  Handle  Route. 

Via  L.  M.  &  C.  &.  X.,  P.  C.  &  St.  L.,  and  Penn.  R.Rs. 
H.  K.  Brown,  Freight  Agent,  37  West  3d  St. 
C.  H.  Wood,  Gen'l  Western  Pass.  Agent,  No.  3  Burnet 
House. 

Little  Miami.  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 

Lake  Shore  and  Erie  Railway  Companies. 

souih  Shore  Fast  Freight  Line. 

Thos.  J.  Qettier,  General  Agent, 

No.  1G1  Walnut  Street,  Melodeon  P-MMing,  opposite 
Merchants'  Exchange. 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph. 

J    W.  Bnrch,  General  Eastern  AgtniC^  -,o.  2  Burnet 
House. 

Cincinnati,  Sandusky  &  Cleveland. 

J.  C.  Buxton  General  Frt.  Agent,  Sandusky. 

H.  P.  Clough,  Agt,  1-16  Vine  St.,  under  Burnet  House. 

Sreenvllle  &  Miami. 

Sixth  St.  Depot. 


New  York  Central. 

Thos.  F,  CardyContracting  Agent, 2  Burnet  House 
Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis  Junction  Railroad. 

J.  H.  Sheldon;  Supt.,  Cincinnati. 
J.  A.  Semple,  Gen'l  Frt.  and  Tkt.  Agt.,  Indianapolis 
Nick  M.  Johnson,  Contracting   Agent,  cor.  2nd  and 
Vine  Sts. ^Cincinnati. 
White  Line  Central  Transit  Co. 
69  West  Fourth  St. 
Jas  n   Foot.  Agent. 
J.  W.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Solicitor. 

>  ennsylvnnla. 

H.  W    Brown  &  Co..  Contracting   Agents,  2'    West 

Third  St. 
Stephen  Gano,  Ticket  Agent,  3  Burnet  House. 
Thos.  L.  Kioiball,  Gen'l  Western  Pass.  Agent-  3  Bui    et 
House. 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wuyne  and  Chicago. 

H.  P.  Clough,  Agent,  115  Vine  St. 
lialtlmoreand  Ohio. 

H.  F.  Ileckeit,  Gen.  Western    Freight   Agent.    S       2 

Burnet  House 
G    B.  Gibson,  Gen'l  Western  Passenger  Agent. 

Srand  Trunk  Railway,  Canada. 

Taylor*  Brothers,  Agents,  45  WalnutSt. 
Covington  and  Lexington, 

Depot  in  Covington. 
Louisville  &  Cincinnati  Shorl-Llne. 

C.  E.  Stark,  Ticket  Agent. 

R.  A.  Forsyth,  Passenger  Agent,  Nu.  I  Burnet  Hoasc.   ! 
Alex.  Hamilton,  Ticket  Agent,  S-  E.  Corner  Front  and  J 
Broadway. 


OAST    STEZEHL.     WOIR/iKlS 

FRIED.   KRUPP, 

KSSKN,    RHENISH-PRUSSIA, 
American  Office,  15  Gold,  Cor.  Piatt  Street,  New  York. 


CAST-STEEL  RAILS, 

WHEELS,  AXLES.  SPRINGS,  CRANK  PINS,  Ac. 

BOILER    PLATES, 

SOLIi,    IDIEIE    A.2ST3D    TOOL    STEEL, 
THOMAS  PROSSER  &  SON, 

Sole  Representatives  in  America. 


LAP- WELDED  IRON  BOILER  TUBES, 

WELL   TUBING. 

BRILLS,  MMEB-COCKTEKSIJfKS,  EXPANDERS,  Ac, 

Steel  Wire  and  Whalebone  Tube  Brushes, 

SPRING   srEEL   SCBAPBRS. 


GRIMSHAW'S  PATENT 

Improved  Compressed  Air 

Stamps*,  Presses,  Blowing  Engines,  &c. 

THOMAS  PBOSSER  &  SON, 

15  Gold  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Established  1820. 


WILLIAM  J.  YOUNG  &  SONS, 

Mathematical  k  Engineering 

INSTRUMENT  MAKERS, 

N  o.  43  North  Seventh  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


._  SHOT  GufiS\© 

(5(1  BEST   IN  THE    WORLD.  J} 
-  ICONN- 


1  istfcu-  - » i**aN>» 


SEND  F.OR  A  CIRCULAR 

New  York  Office,  27  BEEKMAN  ST. 
sa.ia-i.   . 


WRIGHTSON  &  CO., 
Railroad  Printers, 

BINDERS 

—  AND 

BL4NK  BOOK  MANUFACTUBEES 

16Y  Walnut  St..  CINCINNATI. 
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Arrival  and  Departure  of  Trains. 

ATLANTIC  &  GREAT  WESTERN. 
Lightning  Express  leaves  6:15  a.  m.  ;  arrives  in  New 
York  3:00  p.  ld.  next  evening. 

Fast  Express  leaves  9:45  p.  m. ;   arrives  in  New  York 
7:00  a.  m.  second  morning. 

LITTLE  MIAMI. 

DEPART.       AEEIVE. 

Lightning  Express 7:00a.m.  2:45  p. m 

Mail 10:15  a-  m.  5:40  p.  m 

Past  Line 2:15  p.  m.  10:00  p.  m 

Night  Express 9:45  p   m  6:40  a.  m 

Xenia  Accommodation 4:00  p.  m.  10:05  a.  m 

Loveland  Accommodation 12:00   m.  5:00  p.  m 

Morrow  Accommodation 5:10  p.  m.  8:00  a.  in 

Loveland    Acconjmodation 6:15  p.  m.  6;50  a.  m 

CINCINNATI  &  2ANESVILLE. 

Mail 11:40  a.  m.  4:25  p.  m 

Circleville   Accommodation 4:00  p.m.  10:05  a.  m 

PAN   HANDLE  ROUTE. 

Lightning  Express 7:00  a.  m.  2:45  p.  m 

Fast  Line 2:15  a.  m.  10:00  p.  m 

Night  Express 9:45  p.m.  6:40  a.  m 

MARIETTA  AND  CINCINNATI. 
Trains  on  this  road  are  run  by  Columbus  time,  which 
is  seven  minutes  faster  than  Cincinnati  time. 

Express  Mail 7:05  a.  m.  7:50  a.  m 

Bait.  &  Washington  City  Fast  Line.  2:00  a.  m.  3:15  p.  m 

Cincinnati  Express 10:00  p.  m.  9:30  p.  m 

Shillicothe  &  Hillsboro  Accom'n...  4:C0  p.  m.  10:15  a.  m 

Loveland    Accommodation 9:40  a.  in.  8:10  a.  m 

Loveland  Accommodation 5:10  p.m.  4:05a.  m 

Madisonville  Accommodation 0:00  p.  m.  7:10  p.  n. 

CINCINNATI,  HAMILTON  AND  DAYTON. 

Dayton  Kxpress ,  6:15  p.m.  5:00  p.  m 

Dayton    Express 9:45  p.m.  7:00  a.  m 

Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada 7:e0  a.  m.  10:25  p.  m 

Ft.  Wayne,  To'do,  Detr't  &.  Canada  6:20  p.  m.  7:60  a.  m 

Lima  and  Fort  Wayne 2:30  p.  m.  5:00  p.  m 

Sandusky,    Cleveland  &:  Buffalo 7:00  a.  m.  5:45  p.  m 

Bellefontaine  Accommodation 2:30  p.  m.  10:00  a.  m 

Sandusky,  Cleveland  &  Buffalo 9:45  p.  m.  7:00  a.  m 

Indianapolis,  Peoria  and  Mattoon.  7;00  ».  m.  9:45  p.  m 

Indianapolis,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis-  2:30  p.  m.  5:00  p.  m 

Connersvilie  Accommodation 5:09  p   m.  10:00  a.  m 

Richmond,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago.  7:45  a.  ra.  9:45  p.  m 

Richmond  and  Chicago 7:63  p.  m.  9:20  a.  m 

Hamilton  Accommodation 5:0C'p.  in.  7:55  a.  m 

Hamilton  Accommodation 9:20  a-  <a.  t:5G  a.  m 

Hamilton  Accommodation 2:15  p.  m 

INDIANAPOLIS,  CINCINNATI  AND  LAS^¥KTTE. 


8:4.  5a.  m 

8:45  a.  as 

4:20  p.  sc 

8:45  p.  b 

4:20  p.  m 

Il:J5p.  m 

4:20  p.  m 

11  15  p.  m 

11:15  p.  m 

11:15  p.  m 

11:15  p.  m 

4:20  p.  m 

8:07  a.  m 

2:15  p.  m 

7:05  a.  m 


9:50  a.  m 
8:50  a.  m 


Indianapolis  and  La  Fayette 7:30 

Chicago  and  Evansville 7:30  a.  m. 

Quincy  and  Kansas  City 7:30a.  m. 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis 3:00  p.  m. 

Qnincy  and  Kansas  City 3:00  p.  m. 

Burlington  and  Omaha 3:00p.  m. 

St.  Joseph  and  Nebraska  City 3:00  p.  m. 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis 9:40  p.  m. 

Burlington  and  Omaha 9:40  p.  m 

Quincy  and  Kansas  City 9:40  p.  m. 

St.  Joseph  and  Nebraska  City 9:40  p  m. 

Franklin  and  Martinsville 7:30  a.  m. 

Lawrenceburg   Accommodation 10:00  a.  m. 

Lawrenceburg  Accommodution 5:00  p.  m. 

Valley  Junction    Accommodation..  6:00  p.  m. 
Whitewater  Valley,  Mnncie,  Fort 

Wayne  and  Jackson 7:00  a.  m 

Whitewater   Valley,    Connersvilie 

and  Hagerstown 4:00  p.  m- 

*The  9:40  A.M.  train  runs  Sundays  instead  of  Saturdays. 

Vandalia  Route — In  connection  with  the  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati  &  Lafayette  Railroad. 

Tere  Haute  and  Evansville 7:30  a.  m.      4:20  p.  m 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line 3:00  p.  m.      3:45  a.  m 

St.  Louis  Express .» 9:40  p.m.     11:15  p.  m 

The  9:40  P.M.  train  leaves  on  Sunday  instead  of  Saturday. 

VIA  WHITE-WATER  VALLEY. 

Lot-'ansport  and  Chicago 7:00  a.  m.  9:50  a.  m 

Logansport  and  Chicago 4:00  p.  m.  8:50  p,  m 

Connersvilie  &  Hagerstown, Mail-..  4:00  p.m.  8:50  p.  m 
CINCINNATI  AND  INDIANAPOLIS  JUNCTION- 

Indianapolis  and    St.  Louis 7:45  a.  m-  1:00  a.  m 

Cairo,  Bloomington  and  Peoria 7:45  a.  m.  1:00  a.  m 

Indianapolis  &  St.  Louis 2:15  p.m.  5:45  p.  m 

Oxrord,  Connersvilie  &  Rushville..  5:00  p.  m. 

OHIO  AND  MISSISSIPPI 

8:00  a  m 
8:45  p.  m 
10:45  p.  m 
3:00  P.  M.  every  day  ;  others  daily,  except  Sunday 

8:H0  a.  m 

Tor  Louisville  and  the  South -{   3:30  p.  m.      8:45  p.  m 

12:30  p.  m 
3.30  p.    m.  and  11:15   p     m.  every  day  ;  others    daily, 
except  Sunday. 

CINCINNATI,  SANDUSKY  &  CLEVELAND. 

Sandusky.  Cleveland  &  Buffalo 7:00  a.  m.      5:45  p 

Bellefontaine  Accommodation 3:15  p.  m. 

Sandusky,  Cleveland  &  Buflalo 9:45  p.  m 

KENTUCKY  CENTRAL. 

Through  Express 7:30  a.m. 

Through  Accommodation i!:Mp.  m 

Falmouth  Accommodation 4:00  p.  n) 

LOUISVILLE  &  CINCINNATI  SHORT-LINE. 

leathern  Kxpreaadaily ":65  a.  m      12:20  pi  m 

South'*  Fast  Line,  except  Sundays.  3:50  p.  m.      8:45  a.  m 

Walton  Accommodation 5:15  p.  m.       9:30  a.  m 

goQtta'nJHgM  Kxp.  except  Sat ll:0Op  m-      5:00  a.  m 


9:20  a.  m 


Tor  St.  Louis  and  the  West... 


f   7:10  a.  m. 
....-{    3:00p.m. 

(ll:15p.m. 
s  daily,  exce 

(   fi:15  a. 
i -{    3:30  p. 


10:00  3 
7:00  a.  m 


7 :00  p.  m 
11:45  a.  m 
9:00  a.  m 


THE  PALACE  DAY  AND  SLEEPING  COACHES 

OF    THE 

ATLANTIC  &  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILROAD 

Arc  the  Finest  in  Use  on  this  Continent! 


Interior  View  of  the  Palace  Coaches  in  Use  on  the  A.  &.  G.  W.  Railroad. 


Leaving  Cincinnati  at  6.15  A.  M.  and  9.45  P.  M.  Throngh  to  New  York  withoo; 
change.  Conductors  accompany  these  coaclies  through  to  New  York.  For  locations 
in  these  coaches  and  throngh  passage  tickets,  apply  at  offices  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railroad. 

W.  B.  Shattuc,  Gen'1  Passenger  &  Ticket   Ayt.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


HUNTOON'S 

Patent 
Governor 

For  Stationary  &  Marine  Engines. 


ft  haB  been  proved  conclusively  after  long  practical  trial  (the  severest  tests  being  hourly 
Drought  to  bear)f  that  by  the  employment  of  the  Hdntoon  Governor,  the  engine  to  which  it  is 
attached  will  run  without  any  variation  whatever  in  the  speed,  whether  heavily  loaded  or  running 
light,  and  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  varying  pressure  of  the  steam.  rnTTON 

9  Please  refer  to  WRIGHTSON'S  PRINTING  OFFICE  .Cincinnati  FRANKLIN  COTTON 
MILL,  Cincinnati,  SPENCE  BROTHERS,  Cincinnati,  and  to  LANE  &  BODLEY,  Engine 
Builders,  corner  of  John  and  Water  streets,    Cincinnati 

Although  its  reliability  is  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  on  hundreds  of  engines  where  other 
forms  of  governors  have  failed,  yet,  if  requested,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  allow  time  for 
trial  and  if  in  any  instance  its  operation  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  our  customers  we 
shall  not  consider  it  a  sale,  and  on  its  return  we  will  pay  all  charges  of  transportation.  Bow- 
ever  vioUnt  or  sudden  may  be  the  changes,  we  warrant  it  to  absolutely  govern  the  engine. 

It  is  a  great  favorite,  from  the  fact  of  us  compactness  ;  it  is  noiseless,  and  from  its ^pecu- 
liar construction  requires  but  little  care  from    the    engineer,  every  bearing  being  of  necessity 

^ Fifteen  hundred  references  furnished  from  those  now  usi  ig  them,  in  all  branohe.of  >•» 

factoring  business  in  the  United  States  or  British  Provinces  ' 

J.  AUGUSTUS  LYNCH  &  C0-.  Proorietors.  103  State  St*.*Boston.  M  ss. 
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E.  D.  MANSFIELD, 
T.  WBIGHTSO.W,  - 
A.  J.  HODDEH,  -    - 


-  >  Editors 


CINCINNATI  TnuBSDAY,  Ffbbuart  29,  1872. 

PUBLISHED     EVERY    TriURSDAv     MORNING, 

By  Wriffhtson  &  Co., 

OF*'ICE-No.  16'/  Walnut  Street 


SuBscttiPTious — $3  per  annuni  in  advance. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  square  is  the  space  occupied  by  ten  lines  ofNonparei 

Onesquare.singleiusertion „ $2  00 

*•       "       per  month _ 5  00 

"        *'        six  months 15  00 

*(        "        peraunum 25  UO 

*•  column, singleinsertion 7  00 

*'        ■*        permonth 14  00 

**          l       six  months 55  00 

*'        "       per  annum 110  Oil 

*' page,     singleinsertion 25  00 

**       *'       permonth 40  00 

**       ««       six  months ; 135  00 

•i       «4       perannum 210  00 

Cardsnotcxceedingfouiiines,$7  00  per  annum. 

WRIGHTSON  &  CO.,  Prop'rs 


A   Free  Canal— How  Long  Shall    the  Ohio 
River  be  Obstructed  T 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  history  or, 
the  present  condition  of  the  country,  there 
is  nothing  so  strange,  so  practically  absurd, 
as  that  the  Government  should  have  permit- 
ted, for  the  last  half  century,  the  obstruction 
of  the  Ohio  river  at  Louisville.  If  you  look 
at  the  parts  of  the  country  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  legislation  of  Congress  for  other 
things,  you  will  be  astonished  ;  you  will  think 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  monstrous. 
If  (here  be  any  one  thing  in  the  entire  condi- 
tion of  this  country,  which  requires  that  Con- 
gress should  act  upon  it,  and  act  generously 
and  quickly,  it  is  to  make  the  Louisville  canal 
free.  Now  let  us  look  at  it  in  two  aspects 
the  commerce  and  wants  of  the  Ohio  river  on 
one  hand,  and  the  legislation  of  the  country 
on  the  other  : 

1st.  What  is  the  Ohio  river,  and  what  its 
commerce  and  its  wants?  The  Ohio  river 
rises  in  western  New  York,  and  joins  the 
Mississippi  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  on  the  shores 
of  Missouri.  When  considered  the  Ohio  is 
1,200  miles  in  length,  and  passes  through,  or 
borders  on,  eight  States,  but  its  great  tribu- 
taries, the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee 
pass  through  two  other  States,  so,  that  in 
point  of  fact,  ten  States  are  traversed  by  the 
Ohio  and  its  tributaries.  These  ten  States 
contain  nearly  half  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  But  deducting  that  part  of 
those  States  not  interested  directly  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio,  there  yet  remains 
eight  millions  of  people  directly  interested  in 


the  free  navigation  of  the  Ohio.  Many  peo- 
ple talk  about  "  free  trade ;  "  but  is  there  any 
"free  trade?"  What  can  be  of  importance 
equal  to  free  trade  on  the  rivers  ?  Now,  what 
is  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributa- 
ries ? 

Shore  line  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributa- 
ries, stated  by  Col.  Abt  <-t,  Topographical  En- 
gineer. 7,842  miles;  navigation  of  Ohio  and 
tributaries,  determined  by  steamboat  voyages, 
1,900.  We  see  at  once  that  there  is  here  in 
the  Ohio  valley,  an  extent  of  navigation  ex- 
ceeding that  of  great  empires  in  the  Old 
World.  In  a  few  years  this  valley  will  truly 
contain  the  population  of  great  empires. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  value  of  its  commerce. 
This  exceeds  almost  belief.  But  we  have  the 
means  of  knowing,  with  tolerable  acuracy, 
the  aggregate  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries,  in  value,  is  $700,000  at  least.  In 
this  we  see  a  table  in  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  report  does  not  include  the 
trade  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  nor 
the  great  part  of  that  of  Louisville.  In  1852  a 
report  was  made  to  Mr.  Corwin,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  by  myself  and  W.  D. 
Gallagher,  now  of  Louisville,  the  part  on 
western  commerce  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher. The  commerce  of  the  West,  all  of 
which  was  on  rivers,  amounted  at  that  time  in 
round  numbers  to  $350,000,000.  It  is  a  small 
estimate  to  say  that  it  has  douoled  since;  so 
independent  of  the  report  we  have  quoted, 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  comm  erce  of  the  Ohio  river, 
and  its  tributaries  now  amounts  to  $700,000,- 
000  per  annum.  The  whole  aggregate  com- 
merce, with  all  foreign  nations,  at  this  time 
amounts  to  less  than  $1,000,000.  So  we  see 
that  the  grand  fight  in  the  country  about  free 
trade  protection  and  all  that,  can  but  be 
adjourned  till  we  know  something  about  our 
own  home  trade. 

2.  Now,  let  us  turn  a  moment  to  see  what 
has  been  done  by  legislation  in  reference  to 
other  work,  and  what  has  not  been  done  in 
reference  to  the  Ohio.  But  we  all  know  of 
the  following  three  classes  of  legislation  of 
commerce: 

First,  there  have  been  expended,  as  the 
records  of  the  Government  will  show,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  custom-houses 
and  other  buildings,  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce. 

Secondly,  there  have  been  expended  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  improvement  of 
harbors  and  rivers,  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce. A  very  small  part  of  this  sum  has 
been  expended  on  the  Ohio,  for  snag  boats, 
dredging,  etc.,  to  remove  obstructions  in  the 
river;  but  are  those  obstructions  any  more 
important  than  the  obstructions  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio?  The  Government  having  ad. 
mitted  the  principle  from  the  very  beginning 
of  its  legislation — that  it   was  bound  to  aid 


commerce  and  remove  obstructions — then  one 
of  the  very  first  objects  of  its  care  should  have 
been  to   remove  the  obstructions  in    the  Ohio. 

Thirdly,  Not  only  has  the  Government 
given  their  general  aid  to  commerce,  and  even 
the  improvement  of  rivers,  but  it  has  made 
specific  appropriations  for  precisely  the  same 
object.  For  example,  the  coral  at  the  Sault 
of  St.  Mary.  This  is  precisely  in  point,  but 
not  a  tenth  of  the  importance  of  the  canal 
round  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  Now,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Government  has  aided  the  canal 
round  the  Falls  of  Ohio.  Yes,  but  we  are 
told  by  those  well  informed  that  the  Govern- 
ment received  every  dollar  Jrom  tolls  on  the 
canal.  This  brings  us  to  the  very  point  now 
at  issue.  Shall  the  canal,  which  is  now  about 
completed,  be  burdened,  as  no  other  Govern- 
ment work  is,  by  toll?  Shall  the  natural  ob- 
struction in  the  river  be  converted  by  law  into 
an  obstruction  by  a  lax  on  commerce  ?  Are 
the  harbors  or  the  lakes  obstructed  by  tax,  be- 
cause the  Government  improved  them  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  Congress  has  never  properly 
considered  this  subject.  It  ought  to  have  im- 
proved the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  by  the  re- 
moval of  obstructions  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  it 
ought  not  to  dream  of  burdening  its  com- 
merce by  tolls  on  the  canal. 

Is  it  not  disgraceful  to  the  Government  that 
the  canal  at  Louisville  was  never  made  till 
made  by  a  private  company  ?  A  brief  history 
of  that  canal  is  this: 

In  1828  the  Kentucky  Legislature  chartered 
a  company  to  construct  a  canal  round  the 
Falls  of  Ohio,  with  6,000  shares  at  $100  each  ; 
of  which  the  Government  took  1,000.  Of  this 
company  the  late  John  P.  Foote  and  three 
or  four  other  citizens  of  Cincinnati  were  mem. 
bers.  At  subsequent  periifds,  the  stock  was 
increased,  and  the  Government  purchased 
more  shares;  so  that,  in  1840,  of  9,450  shares 
the  Government  held  2,902.  At  this  time  the 
Government  owns  2,902  shares;  the  company 
(President)  hold  6,543  share3  in  trust  for 
the  United  States,  and  individuals  hold  five 
shares  only,  ill  order  to  become  directors. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
never  accepted  the  trust  stock;  and  the  canal 
remains  in  the  hands  of  an  incorporated  com- 
pany,  collecting  lolls,  and  will  continue  to  col- 
lect tolls  until  the  Government  takes  it  in 
hand.  Is  this  wise?  Is  it  just?  Is  it  just  in 
comparison  with  what  the  Government  has 
done  for  other  parts  of  the  country?  We 
think  it  is  neither  wise  nor  just.  The  Govern- 
ment ought  to  finish  this  canal  complete  in 
all  its  parts  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  then 
make  it  free  to  all  parties.  It  can  be  shown 
that  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  has  absolutely 
pai<I  for  all  the  work  on  the  canal;  and  it  is 
also  shown  that  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  is 
greater  and  more  valuable  than  that  of  any 
single  section  in  this  country.  Let  it  be 
free.  B  D.  M. 

Aiken,  S.  C,  Feb.  20,  1872. 
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Tbe  Short  Line  Accident. 

We  hope  the  excitement  upon  this  lamenta- 
ble catastrophe  will  not  be  allowed  to  die  out 
before  a  most  searching  examination  is  had 
into  the  cause  of  the  calamity.  It  is  certainly 
not  past  finding  out.  Never  mind  where  the 
blame  may  rest;  let  us  know  it,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  those  upon  whom 
it  may  fall  unless  there  is  criminality  in  it,  as 
for  the  prevention  of  similar  occurrences. 

There  is  a  strong  suspicion  with  our  best 
men  that  the  bridges  in  use  upon  the  Short 
Line  road  are  the  worst  of  death  traps.  Their 
style  and  the  combination  of  wood  and  iron 
with  which  they  are  formed,  is  said  to  be  a 
false  one  for  the  security  that  strength  only 
can  give  in  all  conditions  such  structures  may 
be  subject  to.  We  listened  to  a  very  candid 
and  intelligent  explanation  of  the  Fink  bridge 
a  day  or  two  ago,  wherein  the  accident  was 
shown  to  be  possible,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  were  likely  to  occur  at  any  time, 
and  upon  any  railroad.  If  this  is  true,  the 
blame  must  fall  upon  bridges  of  this  style,  and 
the'y  must  be  abandoned.  The  combination 
that  was  supposed  to  give  the  requirements 
for  safety  must  be  considered  a  mistake  in 
science,  one  of  those  errors  into  which  the 
best  of  men  sometimes  fall,  and  yet  for  which 
no  blame  can  attach  to  them,  however  great 
the  calamity  may  be  that  brings  the  error  to 
their  notice.  And  yet  this  may  not  be  true. 
There  may  be  no  fault  in  bridges  of  this  com- 
bination at  all.  They  may  be  better  and 
cheaper  and  more  desirable  than  any  other, 
and  thus  to  condemn  them  may  be  doing  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  inventor,  as  well  as  an 
injury  to  the  railroad  interests  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  anything  about 
this  except  by  a  most  thorough  and  exhaustive 
examination  of  this  accident.  Let  us  have  it, 
and  no  dodging  about  it.  We  can't  afford  to 
let  it  go  this  time  by  charging  it  to  Provi- 
denee. 


'  Within  the  past  week  there  has  been 
a  large  number  of  fresh  hands  placed  at  work 
on  the  Tunnel,  and  quite  a  lot  of  machinery 
set  up  ready  for  operations.  President  Hod- 
der  has  had  the  whole  line  re-surveyed  with 
great  care,  and  with  a  view  to  some  very  im- 
portant changes  from  anything  proposed  be- 
fore. We  understand  that  Mr.  Hodder's  re- 
cent visit  to  New  York,  where  he  met  some 
of  the  managers  of  the  leading  lines  running 
into  this  city,  has  something  to  do  with  this 
new  movement.  What  it  all  means  the  pub- 
lic will  know,  we  suppose,  in  due  time,  and 
whilst  they  are  waiting  we  may  be  assured 
that  the  work  will  be  driven  with  all  the  ener- 
gy and  vigor  that  has  characterized  President 
Hodder's  management  of  it,  since  he  first 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  lifted  it  out 
of  the  mud. 


The  Atlantic  4b  Great  Western  Railroad. 

Under  the  new  management  this  magnifi- 
cent thoroughfare  has  already  been  so  im- 
proved, in  all  that  goes  to  render  the  trav- 
eling public  comfortable,  safe  and  in  every 
respect  satisfied,  that  there  can  no  longer  be 
any  question  about  this  being  one  of  the  best 
routes  Cincinnatians  can  take  for  New  York. 
Within  a  week  we  have  passed  over  this 
route  twice,  and  know  whereof  we  speak,  and 
in  speaking  thus  we  are  not  expressing  our 
own  views  alone,  but  those  of  all  the  passen- 
gers who  were  on  the  trains  with  us.  There 
was  a  general  approval  of  the  road,  the  cars, 
the  officers,  the  eating  houses,  and  the  time 
made.  What  more  is  necessary?  When  the 
people  are  content,  who  dares  complain? 
There  was  a  good  deal  expected  of  the  new 
managers,  and  more  than  a  good  deal  has 
already  been  realized.  At  the  same  rate  of 
progress  this  road  will  soon  stand  on  a  par 
with  the  best  in  the  country,  and  become  all 
that  its  projectors  and  friends  have  claimed 
for  it. 


The  Use  of  the  Railway  in  War. 

There  is  a  very  curious  inquiry  going  on  in 
Berlin  as  to  the  use  and  efficiency  of  the  rail- 
way in  transporting  soldiers,  provisions  and 
ammunition  during  a  war,  and  thus  far  it 
seems  to  be  settled  that  when  the  distance  to 
be  passed  over  does  not  exceed  more  than 
eighteen  miles,  and  the  force  to  be  conveyed 
is  large,  the  journey  can  be  more  rapidly  and 
profitably  performed  by  marching  than  by 
railway  transportation.  It  is  estimated  that 
forty  thousand  men  will  go  eighteen  miles  on 
foot  quicker  than  a  double  line  of  railway 
will  carry  them,  and  that  they  will  march  a 
distance  of  twenty-seven  miles  quicker  than  a 
single  line  of  railroad  would  take  them  that 
distance. 

It  is  believed  that  the  French  in  the  late 
war  with  Prussia  suffered  greatly  by  not 
understanding  or  observing  this  rule,  whilst 
it  is  brought  out  in  this  examination,  that 
they  greatly  excelled  the  Prussians  in  the 
transportation  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 

This  investigation  is  continued  until  all  the 
questions  that  this  suhject  has  suggested  are 
disposed  of,  when  we  shall  doubtless  have 
some  curious  but  valuable  facts  contradicting 
many  of  our  cherished  ideas  of  the  power  of 
raiiwavs  in  war. 


TnE  Proportion  of  Population  to  Each 
Mile  of  Railroad. — Iowa  has  1  mile  of 
railroad  to  every  379  of  its  inhabitants; 
Illinois  1  mile  to  441  ;  Indiana  1 
mile  to  686;  Connecticut  1  mile  to 
578;  New  York  1  mile  to  1,022;  Massachu- 
setts 1  mile  to  975.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  one  mile  of  railroad  to  every  638  of 
the  people. 


The  McHenry  House. 

Among  all  the  dining  halls  upon  the  Great 
Broad  Gauge  Line,  and  which  have  contribu- 
ted to  make  this  a  favorite  Eastward  route, 
none  has  secured  a  wider  or  more  favorable 
reputation  than  the  McHenry  House,  at  Mead- 
ville,  Pennsylvania.  Its  arrangements  have 
always  been  admirable,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  comfort  of  its  patrons.  Sufficient  time  is 
given  for  meals,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
"b'jlting"  through  fear  of  the  ever  dreaded 
"all  aboard."  This  elegantly  appointed  house 
has  been  recently  refurnished  throughout  in 
the  most  sumptuous  style,  and  is,  if  possible, 
better  prepared  than  ever  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  its  guests.  Everything  about  the 
establishment  is  of  the  newest  and  best.  It 
is  under  the  management  of  A.  J.  Dobbins, 
Esq.,  who  has,  in  his  days,  both  as  a  couductor 
of  hotels  and  of  railroad  trains,  made  a3 
many  and  as  true  friends  as  any  one  in  the 
profession.  He  will  doubtless  be  equally  pop- 
ular in  his  new  location. 


A  J.  Qodder,  Vice  President  of  the 
Kentucky  &  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  returned 
from  New  York  a  day  or  so  since,  and  informs 
us  that  one  hundred  and  forty  six  miles  of  this 
important  road,  being  thai  part  of  the  line 
from  Newport  to  Catlettsburgh,  was  placed 
under  contract  to  Messrs.  Alton  and  Beach, 
of  New  York  City,  men  well  known  in  rail- 
road circles  as  energetic,  experienced  and 
pecuniarily  strong.  The  work  is  to  be  opened 
in  a  few  weeks  and  vigorously  prosecuted  to 
completion. 

— 

Washington,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  — A  bill  for  the 
incorporation  of  this  new  railroad  company 
has  been  presented  to  the  Virginia  Senate. 
The  road,  which  will  be  narrow  gauge,  is  to 
begin  at  a  point  on  the  Potomac  river  opposite 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  Virginia,  and  to 
run  to  some  point  on  the  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  State  line,  either  in  the  county  of 
Rockingham  or  Augusta,  Virginia,  through 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  with  a  branch 
from  a  suitable  point  on  said  road  via  Char- 
lottesville, to  Richmond;  also  a  branch  from 
some  suitable  point  on  said  road  to  the  city 
of  Alexandria.  Capital  stock  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 


— The  activity  of  the  demand  for  railroad 
equipment,  and  maierial  is  remarkaMe.  The 
Detroit  Post  states  that  the  Miehigau  Car 
Works  have  purchased  eighteen  acres  near 
that  city,  where  they  will  put  up  additional 
buildings.  They  now  employ  50()  bands,  yet 
they  can  not  meet  their  demand.  The  Na- 
tional Car  Builder  remarks  that  ''the  won- 
derful amount  of  freight  traffic  now  presented 
to  the  railways  is  the  most  astonishing  feature 
of  the  late  development  of  the  business  of 
the  country.  Almost  every  road  is  called  up- 
on for  more  service  than  it  can  perform,  and 
all  of  them  are  increa  '  .«"  their  facilities  with 
greater  rapidity  than  e  •  oefore.  It  seems 
as  though  the  nation  had  just  awakened  to  a 
realization  of  the  uses  and  benefits  of  rail- 
ways." 
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Staterinl  Prosperity. 

A  late  number  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  has  a  long  and  able  article  under  ihe 
above  heading,  that  such  of  our  friends  in 
the  counties  of  Greenup  and  Boyd  who  are 
opposing  the  construction  of  railroads  in  the 
Slate,  would  do  well  to  ponder.  It  tells  a 
story  that  can't  be  gainsaid,  and  that  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  buncombe,  or  frothy 
speechifying  and  writing  about  monopolies, 
bloated  corporations  and  bondholders  that 
can  be  gotten  up. 

We  give  only  a  part  of  the  artivle  referred 
to,  hut  enough,  we  think,  to  set  the  most  sto- 
lid fogy  to  thinking : 

That  Kentucky  has  a  singularly  beautiful 
surface,  nearly  everywhere  a  soil  of  remarka- 
ble fertility,  great,  mineral  wealth,  a  healthful 
and  delightful  climate,  is  very  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
and,  despite  of  all  that  political  agitators  say, 
has  general  peace  and  quiet,  law  and  order, 
Mi  her  twenty  o  thirty  millions  of  broad 
acres,  are  great  tacts  that  all  persons  of  gen- 
eral intelligence  know  and  that  no  one  ever 
disputes.  But  the  statistician  is  struck  with 
astonishment  when  he  realizes  that  the  Siaie 
thus  favored  by  nature  and  circumstances 
lias  fewer  miles  of  railroad  in  proportion  to 
fixtent  than  almost  any  other — that  it  has  less 
wealth  in  proportion  to  population,  and  that 
it  advances  more  slovly  in  prosperity.  Po- 
litical influence  may  have  something  to  do 
with  this,  but  the  lack  of  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, more  than  anything  else,  retards 
the  growth  and  welfare  of  Kentucky.  This 
checks  immigration,  which  is  diverted  to 
other  sections ;  it  depresses  the  value  of  land, 
makes  transportation  of  products  to  markets 
costly,  and  thus  directly  and  indirectly  pre- 
vents advance  in  the  value  of  realestaie.  In 
some  of  the  naturally  poorest  counties  in 
Ohio  and  Iowa  land  is  more  in  demand,  and 
consequently  more  valuable,  than  in  even  the 
very  best  counties  of  Kentucky,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  Slate  in  the  Union  in  wnich  land 
does  not  advance  in  value  faster  than  it.  has 
done  of  late  years  in  Kentucky  In  the  last 
four  years  there  has  been  a  positive  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  land  in  thirty-seven  coun- 
ties of  this  Slate  In  fifty-six  counties  the 
advance  in  the  value  of  lands  during  the  last 
fourjears  was  less  than  a  duller  per  acre.  In 
only  live  counties  (Carroll,  Clark,  Hickman, 
Kenton  and  Shelby)  was  the  average  advance 
in  the  value  of  lands  during  the  last  four 
years  between  two  and  three  dollars  per  acre. 
In  one  county  (Mason)  ihere  was  in  thr 
last  four  years  an  advance  of  three  dollars  and 
seventy  cents  per  acre,  and  in  only  one  single 
county  was  there  in  four  years  just  passed 
over  live  dollars  per  acre  advance  in  the  val 
ue  of  lands.  That  one  county  was  Warren, 
in  which  the  land  since  18'J8  advanced  five 
dollars  and  seventy  cents  per  acre.  A.  com- 
parison of  these  rates  of  advance  with  those 
of  counties  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri  or 
Wisconsin,  must  impress  our  tax-payers  with 
the  necessity  of  keeping  pace  with  other  States 
in  the  march  of  improvement. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  land  in  one  place 
is  probably  as  near  the  real  worth  as  that  of 
another  is  to  its  real  value,  and  we  find  land 
in  contiguous  and  less  naturally  valuable 
States,  land  that  is  poor  and  least  desirable, 
rated  at  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.     Contrast  this  with  the  assessed  valua- 


tion of  even  our  richest  counties,  counties 
most  contiguous  to  markets,  and  needing  fur- 
ther facilities  for  transportation  of  their  pro- 
ducts less  than  most  others  : 

Jefferson $55   30     Bourbon  $47  37 

Campbell 38    12     Woodford 35   90 

Fayette 46  52      Mason. 34  73 

Clark 31    70     Kenton 85   32 

Shelby  29  67     Boone 25  25 

Montgomery...   24  75     Henrv 22  32 

Oldham 21  07     Mercer 22  67 

Harrison 21   45     Gxliatin 21    25 

Franklin 20   87      Garrard  20  04 

Madison 20  99 

These  are  the  counties  in  which  land  is 
rated  as  high  as  twentv  dollars  per  acre.  In 
thirty-six  other  counties  the  land  is  rated  at 
between  five  and  ten  dollars  per  acre  and  in 
twenty-two  other  counties  is  rated  al  between 
ten  and  twenty  dollars  per  acre  In  thirty- 
two  counties  the  land  is  rated  as  wonh  on  an 
average  less  than  five  dollars  an  acre. 


The  Atlantic  &  Lake  E   le  Railway. 

Below  we  give  the  report  of  Mr.  Swigakt 
(President  of  A.  k  L.  E.  R'y  Co.,)  which 
has  been  sent  to  us  in  advance  We  are  glad 
to  lgarn  that  the  whole  lui  n  of  the  company 
has  been  taken  in  Germany.  Further  par- 
ticulars will  be  learned  from  the  report: 
Report  of  D.  W.  Swigart,    Esq.,    President  of 

the  Atlantic  &  Lake   Erie  Railway,    to    the 

Stockholders,  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  for 

the  election  of  Directors. 
To   the   Stockholders  of  the  Atlantic  &  Lake 

Erie  Railway  Company: 

Gentlemen:  Since  your  last  annual  meet- 
ing such  progress  has  been  made  in  pushing 
forward  the  great  enterprise  in  which  we  are 
engaged  that  the  Directors  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  upon 
its  success,  and  the  prospects  for  the  early 
completion  of  the  road. 

Among  the  first  things  that  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Board,  was  the  improvement 
of  the  line  and  its  gradients,  as  presented  by 
the  then  Chief  Engineer  in  his  report  of  the 
survey  for  purposes  of  location.  Great  diffi- 
culties were  encountered  at  several  points  on 
the  proposed  route  by  reason  of  heavy  grades 
and  great  cost  of  construction,  among  them, 
that  portion  of  the  line  between  New  Lexing- 
ton and  Newark.  A  reconnoisauce  was  made 
through  Fairfield  county — a  district  ot  coun- 
try rich  in  all  the  elements  of  agricultural 
production,  thickly  populated,  and  in  every 
respect  favorable  to  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road. 

A  survey  was  made,  leaving  the  preliminary 
line  at  New  Lexington  and  passing  westward 
down  the  valley  of  Rush  Creen,  along  the  line 
of  iLe  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  Valley  Rail- 
road, to  a  point  in  Fairfield  county,  and 
thence  up  another  branch  of  Rush  Creek  via 
the  villages  of  Rushville,  Pleasantville,  Mil- 
lersport  and  Hebron,  crossing  the  Central 
Ohio  Railroad  between  Newark  and  Union 
Station,  to  the  vicinity  of  Granville,  where 
the  original  surveyed  line  was  intersected. 

It  was  found  that  the  alignment  and  grad- 
ients (matters  of  great  importance  to  the  con- 
struction of  roads  designed  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  heavy  freights)  were  materially  im- 
proved. The  grades  were  reduced  from  52.80 
to  40  feet  per  mile  ;  two  formidable  tunenls 
entirely  avoided,  and  the  cost  of  construction 
reduced  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  whilst  the  increase    in  distance  was 


less  than  one  half  mile.  Fairfield  county  not 
being  named  in  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Company,  additional  legislation 
was  required  to  enable  the  Company  to  con 
struct  its  road  through  that  county,  which  was 
obtained  through  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State,  then  in  session,  and  the  road  located 
through  said  county,  on  the  new  line. 

The  early  pnrt  of  the  year  was  mainly  de- 
voted In  the  presentation  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  to  the  citizens  along  the  line; 
closing  up  the  subscriptions  to  the  capital 
stock,  to  which  large  additions  were  secured) 
and  making  surveys  and  locating  the  road. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  work  of  construc- 
tion was  commenced  on  the  Lake  Division, 
extending  from  Bucyrus  to  Toledo,  and  short* 
Iv  thereafter  in  Licking  and  Fairfield  coun- 
ties, and  at  this  time  about  seventy  miles  of 
the  road-bed  is  substantially  graded,  and  the 
bridging,  trestle  work,  &c,  being  prepared. 

To  complete,,  iron  and  equip  the  road,  it 
was  determined  by  the  Board,  at  a  meeting 
held  July  6th,  1871,  to  borrow  the  sum  of  five 
million  dollars,  and  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  same  with  interest,  by  a  mortgage  of  the 
franchises  and  property  of  the  Company. 
Bonds  to  the  amount  of  five  million  dollars, 
bearing  date  July  15th,  1871,  payable  thirty 
years  after  date,  with  semi-annual  interest,  at 
the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  paya- 
ble on  the  15th  of  January  and  July  in  each, 
Vear,  free  of  government  tax,  were  accord- 
ingly prepared.  Both  principal  and  interest 
of  the  bonds  are  payable  in  gold  coin,  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  Agency  of  the  Company, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  are  secured  by 
a  first  mortgage  to  the  ''Union  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York"  as  Trustee.  The  entire 
amount  of  the  loan,  subject  to  a  verification 
of  the  statement  of  facts  accompanying  its 
presentation,  was  disposed  of  in  Germany, 
through  Col.  R.  W.  Jones,  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  firm  of  Jacob  R.  Shipherd 
&  Co.,  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

By  the  terms  of  the  mortgage  as  often  as  a 
section  of  five  miles  of  the  road  is  completed 
and  in  running  order  the  Company  is  author- 
ized to  draw  from  the  Trustees,  a  rateable  pro- 
portion of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  and  un- 
der the  sale  of  the  bonds  as  above  stated,  the 
Company  will  be  supplied  with  funds  to  com- 
plete the  superstructure  and  pro-vide  equip' 
ment  as  fast  as  the  road  can  possibly  be  pre- 
pared. 

Subscribers  to  the  capital  stock  will  readily 
see  the  necessity,  and  importance  of  prompt 
payment  of  the  several  installments  as  they 
become  due  Every  stock  subscriber  must  be 
at  once  satisfied  that  an  enterprise  of  such 
magnitude  can  not  be  successfully  prosecuted 
without  bringing  into  requisition  every  dollar 
of  reliable  subscription,  and  so  long  as  he- 
neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  the  installments  cm 
the  subscription  he  has  voluntarily  made,  he 
embarrasses  the  operations  of  the  Company,, 
and  to  that  extent  endangers  the  success  he 
pretends  to~be  anxious  for.  In  view  of  the 
enviable  position  in  which  the  Board  has  sue- 
oeeded  in  placing  the  affairs  of  the  Company, 
it  is  hoped  that  every  one  will  cheerfully  and 
promptly  respond  to  the  calls  upon  him  for 
payment,  and  thereby  render  the  Company 
the  assistance  he  has  agreed  to,  and  which  it 
has  a  right  to  expect. 

With  prompt  payment  on  the  part  of  stock 
subscribers  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  a  : 
connection  can  be  made  from  the  City  of  To- 
ledo with  the. Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincin- 
nati and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  in  Morrow 
county,  by  the  1st  of  July  or  August  at  far- 
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thest,  and  the  road  extended  to  the  coal  fields 
by  the  first  of  November  next. 

Contracts  have  been  made  for  the  delivery 
of  ties  on  the  Lake  Division  during  the 
months  of  February,  March  and  April,  and 
large  numbers  of  persons  are  engaged  in  get- 
ting them  on  the  line  of  the  road.  Nc  cause 
of  delay  is  apprehended  from  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  to  lay  the  track  as  fast  as  the 
road-bed  can  be  prepared. 

On  the  7th  cf  October  last,  the  then  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  road,  having  resigned  his 
position,  left  the  service  of  the  Company. 
Mr.  Robert  MacLeod,  an  Engineer  of  large 
and  varied  experience,  was  shortly  thereafter 
employed  as  Chief  Engineer.  He  is  now 
caiefully  revising  the  location  and  estimated 
cost  of  the  work,  and  will  shortly  have  the 
matter  ready  to  lay  before  you.  In  view  of 
t'ais  the  Board  deems  it  unnecessary  to  pre- 
sent a  statement  of  the  work  of  revision  un- 
til the  whole  has  been  completed. 

For  information  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  finances  of  the  Company,  you  are  re- 
spectfully referred  to  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  in 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

D.  W.  Swigart,  President. 

Bccyrus  0.,  Feb.  14,  1872. 


I  igli-.li    Hallways— Their   Capital,    Earn- 
ings and  Policies. 

In  Europe,  as  in  this  country,  R  investments 
appear  to  be  preferred  to  most  others,  and  now 
that  expenses  are  in  the  way  of  being  diminish- 
ed by  the  consolidation  of  many  connecting 
lines,  and  a  consequent  redueiion  in  the  cost 
of  management,  this  preference  seems  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  still  more  decided.  Through- 
out Continental  Europe,  the  general  arrange- 
ment is  that,  after  a  certain  time  (99  years 
being  the  longest  limit),  each  R.  virtually  be- 
longs to  the  State,  to  whom  it  reverts,  plant  and 
'buildings  included,  at  the  termination  of  the 
period  for  which  the  lease  (or  "concession") 
was  granted.  Therefore,  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  the  entire  profits  will  form  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
run. 

In  England,  as  with  us,  the  case  is  different, 
and  the  State  has  noownership  in  and  very  little 
control  over  the  railways.  A  time  may  come 
when  the  various  lines  will  become  the  property 
of  the  State  by  purchase.  An  official  docu- 
ment, just  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
Londoo,  enables  us  to  approximate  the  amount 
of 

CAPITAL  INVESTED  IS  BRITISH  RAILWAYS, 

and  the  profits  therefrom  Up  to  the  ciose  of 
1870,  the  amount  actually  "  paid  up,"  tithe 
exclusion  of  further  sums  which  the  companies 
are  authorized  to  raise,  was  £529  908,673  and 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  the  amount  act- 
ually invested  in  railways  is  £600.000,000. 
In  1849,  when  the  total  paid  up  capital  was 
£230,000,000,  the  total  revenue  was  under 
£12,000,000.  At  the  close  of  1870,  when  it 
Mood  at  £530,000,000,  the  total  revenue  was 
£45,000,000.  While  the  capital  had  not  much 
more  than  doubled,  its  earnings  had  more 
than  quadrupled 

PREFERENTIAL   CLAIMS. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  these  British 
railways  failed  to  earn  money,  but  this  earning 
was  often  taken  away  by  claimants  whose 
reserved  rizbts  took  precedence  of  ordinary 
dues.  Profits  cannot  be  fairly  counted  until 
debts  are  paid,  and  the.Cos.  were  in  debt  every- 


where. When  their  whole  original  share  capi- 
tal was  raised  and  spent  they  wanted  more, 
and  obtained  it  on  "prefeience"  terms,  by 
giving  the  new  shareholders  a  first  title  to 
dividend.  Was  more  money  required — then 
they  borrowed  it  on  their  bonds,  or  "deben- 
tures," which  took  precedence  of  all  shares 
alike.  So  the  debenture-holders  were  first 
paid,  then  the  preferential,  and  the  ordinary 
shareholders  last  of  all.  Of  a  paid  up  capital 
of  over  £500,000,000  returned  in  1869  less  than 
one-half  represented  money  originally  sub- 
scribed— ail  the  rest  had  been  paid  on  prefer- 
ential terms,  so  that  the  Cos.  had  to  find  inter- 
est on  a  sum  larger  than  their  original  capital, 
ere  they  could  reach  any  profits  actually  their 
own. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   ORIGINAL    STOCKHOLDERS. 

Nevertheless,  all  this  while  they  were  possess- 
ed of  a  certain  advanta/e,  now  beginning  to  be 
felt.  Preferential  claims,  whether  debentures 
or  shares,  were  (or fixed  amounts  ;  they  enjoy- 
ed precedence,  but  had  no  chances  of  expansion. 
The  Company  might  grow  rich,  but  the  claim- 
ants had  only  their  stipulated  interest  to  ex- 
pect; whereas  the  original  shareholders  were  in 
the  possession  as  residuary  legatees,  and  might 
gain  without  limit,  once  that  the  dues  entitled 
to  priority  were  punctually  paid.  This  is  what 
has  happened  in  the  British  Islands,  what 
will  speedi'y  be  realized  in  the  U.  S  There 
has  lately  been  a  great  increase  of  R.  traffic, 
with  the  certain  prospect  of  more,  and  the 
profits  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  ordi  nary 
proprietors.  The  "  preferential  "  claimants 
receive  only  what  they  took  fiva  years  ago,  or 
at  any  other  time  ;  but  ordinary  shareholders, 
who  in  days  gone  by  received  small  divi- 
dends, or  none,  now  get  6,  7,  or  even  8  per 
cent  on  the  best  lines.  In  a  country  where 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  is  only  3  per 
cent  this  is  a  great  thing.  This  improved 
condition  of  affairs  is  caused  by  more  busi- 
ness and  more  economy  in  expenditure,  and 
in  the  U.  S.  the  same  causes  are  producing 
the  same  effects — Philadelphia  Press. 


Railroad  Decision. 

Negligence — An  unnecessary  Injury  to 
Lands — Suit  for  Damages — The  charter  of  a 
railroad  company  provided  that,  in  all  cases 
where  the  owners  of  land  or  stone  necessary 
for  the  use  and  construction  of  such  road 
shall  refuse  'o  relinquish  the  same  to  the  cor- 
poration, or  shall  refuse  to  accept  a  fair  com- 
pensation therefor,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
i-orporation,  by  their  president  or  any  super- 
intendent, agent,  or  engineer  employed  by 
them,  to  enter  upon  and  take  possession,  and 
use  the  same;  avoiding,  in  all  cases,  unneces- 
sary damage  or  injury  to  the  owners  or  pro- 
prietors And  the  charter  then  provided  the 
mode  of  assessment  and  payment  of 
the  damages  to  the  land  owner.  Held, 
that  the  damages  to  be  assessed  and 
paid  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
charter,  were  those  resulting  from  a  con- 
struction of  the  road  with  care,  skill  and 
prudence,  not  only  as  to  the  safety  of  persons 
and  property  passing  over  the  road,  but  also 
as  to  the  protection  and  safety  of  the  property 
holder;  and  that  if  by  reason  of  any  want  of 
care,  skill  or  prudence  for  the  protection  and 
safety  of  the  land  owner,  his  property  was 
unnecessarily  damaged  in  the  construction  or 
repairing  of  the  road,  he  might  recover  there- 
for in  an  action  for  damages  at  common  law. 
— [Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  Railroad 
Company  vs.  McKinley,  33d  Indiana. 


The  Ballrottd  Through   Fleming,  Rowan, 
*c. 

As  this  enterprise  is  attracting  considerable 
attention  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  inform  the  people  of  th  e 
counties  through  which  it  is  proposed  'to  run 
the  road,  as  to  the  progress  made.  The 
friends  of  the  enterprise  desire  to  keep  it 
before  the  people.  No  means  could  better  ac- 
complish this  than  that  furnished  by  toe  press. 
Several  of  our  enterprising  citizeus,  in 
company  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Sroufe,  (civil 
engineer)  spent  the  latter  half  of  last  week 
in  prospecting  several  of  the  routes  leading 
from  Flemingsburg  to  the  line  of  the  Lexing- 
ton and  Big  Sandy  Railroad.  West  Liberty, 
&c.  Most  any  one  of  which  is  practicable, 
especially  for  a  narrow-gauge  road.  The 
time  spent  was  too  limited  to  enable  the  paity 
to  examine  all  the  lines — or  any  one  very 
thoroughly.  The  party  traced  a  route  down 
Blue  Bank  to  Fox,  thence  up  Stockton  to  the 
"Divide"  between  that  and  Triplett,  thence  a- 
retrace  of  Stockton  to  its  mouth;  thenee  up 
Crane  creek  by  the  right  hand  fork  to  the 
head  of  Bushy  fork  of  Triplett ;  thence  to 
Triplett  Bridge  aod  mouth  of  Triplet'.  Then 
several  approaches  to  Tar  Flat  by  way  of 
Phelps'  mill,  were  examined.  As  the  party 
returned  to  Flemingsburg  they  inspected  the 
country  between  Poplar  Plains  and  t!ie  Sand 
Lick  Fork  of  Fox  by  way  of  Trace  Branch 
and  found  it  very  desirable. 

These  statements  are  but  a  brief  of  the 
whole  trip.  The  object  of  such  inspections 
is  to  find  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route  to 
coal  and  iron.  The  engineer  s'horld  be  taken 
over  every  possible  line  from  this  place  to  tha 
objective  points  along  the  line  of  the  proposed 
road.  A  couple  of  weeks  more  time  should 
be  spent  in  surveying  before  the  preliminary 
survey  begins 

The  importance  of  this  road  could  not  well 
be  overestimated.  Vast  mineral  riches  lie 
within  aur  grasp.  In  less  than  two  years  our 
citizens  should  be  independent  of  a  river,  dry 
in  summer  and  locked  up  by  ice  in  winter. 
Coal  in  abundance  lies  waiting  in  beds  not 
over  thirty  miles  from  us,  to  be  awakened  by 
the  snort  of  the  iron  horse.  We  should  go 
to  work  at  once,  and  before  the  leaves  are  out 
have  the  necessary  surveys  made. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  RAISE  THE  MONEY? 

It  is  evident  that  we,  here  at  home,  can  not 
without  assuming  greater  burdens  than  the 
people  ought  to  be  asked  to  bear,  foot  the 
bills  of  construction  and  rolling  stock.  Our 
independent  charter  as  amended,  looks  to 
direct  taxation  to  enable  the  friends  of  the 
road  to  put  it  under  process  of  construction. 
Under  this  charter  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to 
run  a  five-mile  switch  to  Wells'  Depot.  Then 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  Maysville  will 
not  help  out  on  this  plan.  We  should  not 
stop  to  higgle  over  over  a  less  than  five  mile- 
road  which  unextended,  will  do  but  little  good. 
On  the  whole  our  charter  is  too  narrow,  and 
under  it  we  shall  never  get  beyond  tbe  shadow 
of  Well's  Junction. 

WHAT  THEN? 

The  Kentucky  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad 
Company  have  a  very  liberal  charter,  and  by 
which  they  can  build  our  road  as  a  branch  on 
our  own  terms.  Tbey  propose  to  take  or 
obtain  $300,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  road. 
Tbe  city  of  Maysville  on  this  plan  will  give 
$100,000  also.  As  an  inducement  to  do  this 
they  ask  us  (the  counties  through  which  the 
road  is  to  run)  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $200,000  to  run  five,  teu,  fifteen  or  twenty 
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years,  at  the  option   of  the    counties.     Said 
bonds  to    be  issued     when   say    ten   miles  of 
the  road  is  completed,  and  so  on  till  the  work 
is  dor.e.     We  thus   do  not  execute  our  bonds 
till    we    get  the    road.     The    company  will 
negotiate  the  bonds,  or   raise  the  money  on 
them.     In  this  way  the  sum  of  $600,000  can 
be  readily  raised  and  the   road  speedily  con- 
structed.    Of  course  our  people  must  remem- 
ber that  the  other  counties  along  the  line  can- 
do  but  little,  Rowan,  for  instance,  will  probably 
give  us  her  bonds  for  $25,000,   may  be  more. 
Another  consideration  is  that  this  Kentucky 
and  Great   Eastern    Company    will    buy  the 
short    road    of   the    Kentucky  Improvement 
Company,  leading  from    the  Ohio  River  out 
to  Grayson,    with  which  we    can   connect  by 
some  one  of  the  routes  open  to  us 

Let  us  have  a  meeting  soon,  and  examine 
our  charter  and  also  the  propositions  of  the 
Kentucky  and  Great  Eastern  company,  and 
select  a  method  or  plan  of  operations,  finance, 
etc  ,  and  go  to  work  in  earnest. 

THE  FIGURES  ON  IT. 

On  the  bond  system,  taking  our  taxable 
property  in  the  county  at.  in  round  numbers, 
$4,000,000,  fifty  cenls  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars,  would  in  ten  years  produce  the 
required  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  in  addition  to  the  accrued  interest 
would  be  a  light  burden  compared  with  that 
which  direct  taxation  would  necessarily  im- 
pose. By  direct  taxation  we  mean  the 
attempt  to  raise,  without  capital  from  abroad, 
the  entire  amount  necessary  to  build  the  road. 
Such  a  road  as  we  need,  and  is  contemplated 
will  cost  not  less  than  $800,000  which  is  20 
per  cent,  of  all  our  taxable  property.  We 
cheerfully  admit  that  the  required  $200,000 
could  be  raised  by  direct  tax  in  four  years  at 
$50,000  per  year.  This  is  regarded  by  many 
as  less  objectionable  than  the  bond  system 
In  any  event,  let  the  people  remember  that 
no  payment  of  money  or  bonds,  is  required 
till  ten  miles  of  the  road  shall  have  been 
completed,  and  then  only  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  road  made. — Flemingsburg 
Democrat. 

Heating  Cars  in  Europe — There  are  no 
less  than  thirteen  different  modes  of  warming 
railway  passenger  carriages  more  or  less  in 
use,  though  by  far  the  greater  part  may  be 
considered  still  as  experiments,  and  the 
original  plan  of  hot  water  bottles  appears  to 
be  most  generally  adhered  to,  and  the  most 
practical  and  economical  way  of  solving  the 
problem.  We  have  before  us  a  list  of  fifty- 
five  German  railways,  showing  the  means 
they  employ  for  the  very  desirable  end  they 
have  in  view  for  the  comfort  of  the  (raveling 
public;  and  while  some  are  content  to  retain 
the  use  of  the  old  fashioned  portable  hot 
water  bottles  exclusively,  others  are  experi- 
menting with  three  or  four  methods,  which 
will  account  for  the  difference  of  numbers 
between  the  above  fifty-five  and  the  hundred 
in  the  subjoined  list:  Hot  water  bottles,  39 
railways;  hot  air,  3;  heated  by  circulating 
water,  5;  Payence  stoves,  1  ;  stoves  with  iron 
jackets,  5;  Sbutt's  stoves,  7;  heated  sand 
bags,  8;  Berghausen's  invention  of  warm 
boxes,  4;  califores,  1;  heated  bricks,  3; 
heated  by  steam  from  the  locomotives,  7  ; 
steam  from  separate  boilers,  6;  and  heating 
with  prepared  coal,  10. 

It  appears  that  the  barbarous  custom  of 
leaving  unheated  the  third  and  fourth  class 
passenger  carriages  obtains  almost  without 
exception — at  least  the  reports  before  us 
make  no  mention  of  them,  and  only  speak  of 
hrating  first  and  second    class   carriages. 


Tho  Pioneer  Harrow  Gauge, 

The  following — from  a  book  of  Mr  C.  E. 
Spooner.  Civil  Engineer  of  England,  written 
to  show  the  advantages  of  the  narrow-gauge — 
gives  in  a  very  condensed  form,  convenient 
fur  reference^  the  engineering  economy  of  the 
Festiniog  Railway  : 

"The  Festiniog  railway  was  made  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament  1832,  and  built  to  a  gauge  i 
of  2ft.     The  traffic  was,  until  within   the   last 
eighteen    months,  worked   with    horses.      For 
many  years  it  was  the  wish  of  my  father  (the 
Company's  late  engineer)  to  use  steam-power, 
but  he   met  with  little  encouragement    as  to 
the  practicability  of  constructing  suitable  lo- 
comotive engines  for  so    small   a  gauge.      It 
was  onlv  from  the  constantly  increasing  traffic, 
and    the    necessity    of  affording  the    country 
passenger  accommodation,  that  it  became  es- 
sential to  take  the  steps  which  led  to  this  suc- 
cessful issue.     Careful  measures  were  entered 
upon  for  this  purpose,  which   resulted   in   the 
construction   of   two   trial  engines,    made   by 
Messrs.  England,  and  the  experiment  proved 
so  successful  that  the  Company  were  enabled 
to  accomplish  the  end   they  had  so  long  de 
sired      At    the    present    time    they    work  the 
traffic  with  these  engines,  and  two  spare  ones, 
and  they   have  also  made  their  line  suitable 
for    passenger   traffic.     The    Government  In- 
spector, Captain  Tyler,  R    E ,  who,  with  Lis 
usual    ability  and  energy   of   purpose,  tested 
this  little  line  and  the  locomotives  to  the  ut- 
most,   complimented   the   Company     on    the 
efficient  state  of  their  railway.     In   his  report 
to  the  Board  of  Trade   some   additional  ap 
pliances   were    required,    which   having   been 
made,  the   Company  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Board  to  open   their  line  for  passengers. 
This  line  of  13}  lines  in  length  has  a  difference 
in  level  between  the  termini  of  700  ft.,  havins 
a  continuous  average  grade  of  1  in  92  for  12} 
miles  of  its  length.     The  exertive  power  is  one 
way   only — from   Portmadoc  (the  great  slate 
depot   for  shipment)  to    the   upper  terminus. 
The  down  traffic  is  entirely  by  gravity.     Dur- 
ing the  last  eighteen  months  the  engines  have 
run  over  a   distance  of  60,000  miles  without 
leaving  the  rails.     The  locomotives  are  made 
to  the  same  center  of  gravity  as  those  used  on 
the  Great    Western   Railway;   three    of  these 
weigh  7J  tons  each,  and  one  8  tons  in  steam. 
The  engine  has  two  pairs  of  wheels  coupled, 
of  2  ft.  diameter;   cylinders  8  in.  in  diameter, 
with  a  length  of  stroke  of  12  in.,  and  having 
a  maximum  working   pressure  of  200   lbs.  to 
the    square    inch.      The    passenger  carriages 
are  6  ft.  6  in.  high  in  the, center,  6  ft.  3  in. 
wide,  with  1  ft.  6  in.  diameter  of  wheels,  and 
4  ft  6  in.  centers  from  wheel  to  wheel,  having 
a  cushioned  backed  partition  inside  from  end 
to  end.     The  seats   are  brought  immediately 
over  the  wheels,  and  passengers  sit   back  to 
back,  tbe  arrangement  being  such  as  to  bring 
the  center  of  gravity  as  low  as  possible.     The 
floois  of  carriages  are  8    in,  above  the  raiU, 
consequently  no  platform  at  stations  is  neces- 
sary, and  passengers  get  in  through  doors  at 
both  sides.     Open  cars  on  the  same  principle, 
with  aprons  for  bad  weather  and  straps  in  fair 
weather,  are  also  in  use.     It  is  an   interesting 
and  novel  sight  to  see  one  of  these    little  en- 
gines, with  a  train   120  yards  in   length,   run- 
ning up  gradients  of  from  one  in  70  to  1  in 
180,  at  a  speed  of  about  12  miles  an  hour, 
round    curves  varying   from   2    to  30   chains 
radius,  hugging  the  hill-sides,  through  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  scenery   in  North  Wales. 
The  engine  in  its  passage  is  out  of  sight  when 
going  through  some  of  the  cuttings,  and  the 
train    occasionally  on    three    curves   at   one 


time."  *  *  "  From  experience  had  on  the 
Festiniog  railway  with  the  "  Little  Wonder," 
I  believe  the  capabilities  of  the  2  ft  6  in. 
gauire,  whether  a  single  or  a  double  line, 
worked  with  the  Fairlie  engines,  will  be  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  4  ft  8A  in.  gauge  worked 
with  the  ordinary  engines,  and  very  superior 
as  regards  the  amount  of  paying  to  unpaying 
weight  carried,  because  a  ton  can  be  carried 
with  about  half  to  two-thirds  the  dead  weight. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  construct  engines  on  the  Fairlie 
principle  applicable  for  2  ft.  6  in.  gange  lines 
that  will  exceed  in  power  any  six  wheeled  lo- 
comoiive  on  the  4  ft   8£  in  gauge." 


Illinois— Tlie  Kailw  ly  State. 

Among  the  marvels  in  the  progress  of 
Western  civilization  nothing  is  more  wonder 
ful  tnan  the  increase  of  railroad  facilities  in 
Illinois  during  the  pa-it  twenty  years.  One 
reason  of  this,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
its  topography  offers  peculiar  facilities  for 
railroad  building.  Another,  and  the  main 
reason  of  the  great  progress,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the 
wealth  of  natural  resources,  offered  an  invit- 
ing field  for  capitalists,  not  equaled  else- 
where on  the  continent  In  1851,  Illinois  had 
116  miles  of  road  in  operation;  while  New 
York  had  1,705;  Massachusetts,  1,167;  Penn- 
sylvania, 898;  Georgia,  658;  Kentucky,  638. 
In  1870,  Illinois  had  4,823;  New  York,  3.928; 
Pennsylvania,  4,656;  Massachusetts,  1,480; 
Ohio,  3,538;  Indiana,  3,177;  Georgia,  1  845; 
Kentucky.  1.017;  Missouri,  2,000.  In  1851, 
Illinois  stood  sixteenth  in  the  list  of  States, 
as  regards  railroad  facilities;  in  1870  she  had 
leaped  to  the  front  and  led  every  State  in  the 
Union  by  handsome  figures,  even  the  old  ani 
wealthy  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, though  of  almost  equal  area,  having 
been  left  far  in  the  rear.  In  June,  1871,  there 
were  5.349J  miles  of  road  in  operation  in 
Illinois;  and  over  1,000  more  in  process  of 
construction.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  prove  Illinois  to  be  tbe  leading 
railway  commonwealth  of  the  Union.  It  ap- 
pears, in  fact,  to  be  the  railway  centre  of  the 
continent.  Why  not,  then,  call  it  the  "Rail- 
way State,"  instead  of  the  "Prairie  State?" 
The  latter  means  no  more  than  an  accident 
of  topography.  The  former  signifies  growth, 
wealth  and  power.  The  one  name  savors  of 
barbarism  ;  the  other  means  civilization. 
Why  should  not,  then,  our  beautiful  and  pros- 
perous neighbor,  across  the  river,  be  christ- 
ened anew — call  her  the  "Railway  State,"  and 
we  have  an  appellation  aptly  representative 
of  the  present  and  grandly  typical  of  the  fu- 
ture.— St.  Louis  Register. 


The  foPowing  is  the  statement  of  the 
public  debt,  Feb.   1,  1872: 
Debt  less  cash  in  Treasury, 

Feb.  1,  1872 $,2,238,204,949  50 

Debt  less  cash  in  Treasury, 

Jan.  1,  1872 2,243,838,411     14 

Decrease  for  past  month....  5,633,461  6.4 

Decrease    since    March    1, 

1871 •      82,503,897  42 

Decrease    from     March    1, 

1869,  to  M.rch  1,  1871...      204,754,413  09 

Decrease  since  inaugura- 
tion of  Gen.  Grant 287,258,310  51 

Cash  in  Treasury,  Feb.  1,   1872: 

Coin $103,371,730  15 

Currency. 12,840,271  21 

Total $116,212,001,  36 
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Tb«  Railroads  of  tbe  World. 

INTERESTING  AND  VALUABLE  STATISTICS  OP  THEM 

The  rapid  settlement  of  so  vast  a  region  as 
that  which  we  have  called  ''the  West,"  has 
been  accomplished  by  indomitable  energy  on 
the  part  of  capitalists  in  the  construction  of 
new  railroads.  The  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion does  not  compare  more  favorably  with 
that  of  other  countries  than  does  the  increase 
of  our  railroad  facilities  Indeed,  our  pro- 
gress in  this  direction  may  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  our  progress  in  general  material 
prosperity.  In  1838  we  had  1,235  miles  of 
road  in  operation,  4,900  then  building,  and 
13,131  "projected."  In  England  there  were 
then  184  miles  completed,  412  building,  and 
994  "  projected  ;"  in  France  there  were  91 
miles  built;  in  Belgium,  13  miles;  in  Germany, 
189  miles;  in  Austria,  282  miles  building.  In 
Russia  only  one  short  railroad  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Zarskoje  was  actually  built. 

At  the  commencement  of  1871,  the  follow- 
ing railroads  were  in  operation: 

Europe.  Miles 

Great    Britain 15,886 

Germany 12,408 

France 10,011 

Russia 5,579 

Austria 4,658 

Spain 3,760 

Italy 3/108 

Belgium  2,007 

Swedeu  and  Norway 1,372 

Holland  ar.d  Luxemberg 1,094 

Switzerland 841 

Roumania 517 

Serbia 498 

Portugal 442 

Denmark...  366 

Turkey 329 

Greece 6 

Total 63,181 

AMERICA. 

United  States 50,000 

British  Provinces 2,486 

Cuba 445 

Chili  and  Argentine  Republic  (building)     500 

Mexico 118 

Chili  (west  of  Cordilleras) 376 

Brazil 376 

Peru 95 

United  States  of  Columbia 47 

Total 54,438 

ASIA,  AFRICA  AND  AUSTRALIA. 

British  Indies 4,371 

Dutch  Indies 103 

Egypt 1,101 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 71 

Australia 789 

Total 6,495 

The  foregoing  table  sbows  that  there  are 
now  124,115  miles  of  railroads  in  the  world  ; 
at  tbe  close  of  1869  there  were  118,559  miles. 
Of  the  increase,  5,550  miles,  about  one-half, 
or  2,746  miles,  were  in  tbe  United  States, 
while  in  the  previous  year  we  had  built  5,000 
mile3  of  new  road. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  lines  actually 
built  in  this  country  greatly  exceed  50,000 
miles  in  length.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
about  four-filths  of  the  amount  credited  to  all 
tbe  European  nations.  Our  railroads  about 
equal  in  length  the  railroads  of  Germany, 
France,  Russia,  Austria  and  Spain  combined, 
and  are  more  than  six  limes  as  long  as  those 
of  all   there  countries  in  Europe.     In  all   our 


States  railroads  are  now  constructed,  as  well 
as  in  the  Territories  of  Wyoming  and  Utah. 
In  all  the  other  territories,"  except  Arizona 
and  Alaska,  lines  are  "  projected."  Trie  New 
England  States  have  a  mile  of  railroad  in 
operation  on  every  fifteen  and  one-eighth 
square  miles.  Were  the  whole  country  covered 
with  a  net  of  railways  at  this  rate",  we  should 
possess  about  five  times  as  many  as  we  have 
now,  or  about  250,000  miles.  The  proportion 
of  railroads  and  area  in  the  Middle  States 
would,  if  uniform  over  the  entire  country, 
give  300,000  miles  of  road;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  Ohio  would  give  more  than  350,000 
miles. 

In  1869  the  entire  cost  of  railroads  in  the 
world,  with  their  equipments,  was  estimated 
at  $11,445,000,000,  averaging  $-(6,619  per 
mle.  Of  this  amount  we  represent  2,267,- 
000,000,  averaging  $45,533  per  mile  The 
average  cost  per  mile  (equipped)  in  Europe, 
is  $135,189  In  England  it  is$176,269,  The 
average  Cost  of  construction  only  in  the 
United  States  is  as  follows:  In  New  England, 
$40,000;  Middle  States,  $55,000;  Southern 
States,  $30,000;  Western  States,  $44,000; 
Pacific  Stains,  $50,000  On  our  cheaper 
lines.^e,  however,  find  a  greater  annual  out- 
r  reconstruction  and  repairs. 


Solving   the  Railway  Problem. 


The  real  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  opera- 
tion of  these  highways  at  the  minimum  cost 
to  the  public,  after  allowing  the  shareholders 
a  fair  annual  return  upon  the  real  cost  of  the 
different  roads.  This  will  be  fair  alike  to  the 
shareholders  and  public,  and  every  dollar 
collected  for  transportation  beyond  this  is  an 
unwarrantable  tax  upon  the  business  interests 
and  industry  of  the  people.  But  the  railway 
capitalists,  or  speculators,  as  we  may  best 
call  them,  are  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  all 
over  the  country  they  have  added,  and  are 
still  adding,  hundreds  of  millions  of  bogus 
capital  to  the  cost  of  the  roads,  and  insisting 
upon  transportation  charges  large  enough  to 
pay  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  annually  upon  both 
the  real  cost  and  the  fictitious  capital.  Is 
there  any  other  country  where  this  pernicious 
system  is  allowed?  If  there  is  we  have  not 
heard  of  it.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  and  we  pride  ourselves 
upon  our  superior  intelligence  in  dealing  with 
practical  questions;  and  yet  the  people,  or 
their  representatives,  allow  their  highways 
thus  to  be  taxed,  thus  adding  to  the  cost  of 
every  article  of  manufacture,  every  barrel  of 
flour,  every  pound  of  meat,  sugar,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  articles  consumed  by 
the  people.  There  are  at  least  fifty  millions 
of  fictitious  capital  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railway;  ten  per  cent,  up 
on  this  is  five  millions,  which  the  public  have 
to  pay  for  absolutely  nothing  but  the  mere 
scratch  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  pen  as  he  signs 
these  certificates  of  bogus  capital.  Happily 
in  Massachusetts  this  pernicious  system  has 
been  prevented  by  legislative  action,  and  for 
the  present  at  least,  the  people  are  safe  from 
any  further  extension  of  railway  capital  not 
representing  the  actual  cost  of  the  different 
enterprises.  But  how  long  this  safety  may 
continue  is  not  certain,  and  we  ought  to  be 
careful  of  the  result  of  such  inspirations  as 
are  found  in  tbe  Springfield  Republicanjin  a 
recent  article,  a  portion  of  which  we  copy  as 
follows: 

"  Suppose  the  Boston  and  Albany  road 
should  go  to  the  legislature  and  say:  'Here 
is  a  problem  which  we  are  as  much  interested 


as  you  can  be  in  working  out  intelligently; 
let  us  unite  in  making  an  experiment  after 
this  fashion — sou  shall  authorize  us  to  in- 
crease our  capital  stock  to  $30,000,000,  all 
the  money  derived  from  which,  whether  dis- 
tributed at  par  to  the  stockholders,  or  sold  in 
the  open  market  at  current  rates,  shall  be 
expended  on  construction— in  new  depot 
accommodations,  in  a  third  track,  or  in  any 
other  prominent  facilities  for  doing  our  busi- 
ness ;  you  shall  also  take  off  the  limit  of  10 
per  cent,  upon  our  dividends — and  in  return 
for  all  this,  we  will  agree  that  you  shall  re- 
quire us  to  carry  passengers  at  not  exceeding 
2  or  2 J  cents  per  mile;  that  the  number  and 
times  of  our  passenger  trains  shall,  within 
reasonable  degree,  be  subject  to  the  revision 
and  order  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners; that  we  shall  not  charge  more  for 
local  freights  than  for  through;  and  that  the 
rates  of  freight  on  coal  and  all  breadstutfs 
coming  into  the  State  from  tbe  West  shall  be 
put  at  or  very  near  the  cost,  and  limited  in 
like  manner  with  the  rates  for  passengers.' 

"  Such  an  arrangement  would  do  more  to 
solve  the  railroad  problem,  so  far  as  Massa- 
chusetts is  concerned,  than  anything  else  that 
is  possible  now  to  be  done.  It  would  give  the 
managers  an  incentive  to  economy,  to  enter- 
prise, to  the  development  of  all  classes  of 
their  businesss  ;  it  would  give  the  public  low 
fares  and  low  rates  of  freight  on  the  chief 
raw  materials  coming  into  the  State.  It 
would  thus  be  a  good  bargain  for  the  public  ; 
we  believe  it  would  also  be  a  good  bargain 
for  the  road.  It  would  practically  secure  it 
immunity  from  legislation  for  the  time  nam- 
ed. It  would  give  it  an  opportunity  to  make 
and  divide  all  tbe  money  it  could  earn,  and  it 
is  possible  that  at  first  the  road  would  not  be 
able  to  earn  its  present  10  per  cent  We  are 
sure  its  dividends  might,  with  due  enterprise 
and  economy,  average  a  still  higher  rate." 

The  limitation  of  dividends  to  10  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  the  sale  of  new  stock  a  public 
vendue,  as  required  by  statute  in  this  State, 
are  features  which  the  railway  capitalists  do 
not  look  kindly  upon,  but  the  people  are  safer 
under  this  system  than  they  will  be  with  that 
proposed  above.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  New  York  Central,  with  all  its  fictitious 
capital,  is  prevented  by  law  from  charging 
more  than  two  cents  per  mile  for  passenger 
travel,  and  yet  its  dividends  are  ample.  We 
see  no  objection  to  any  increase  of  railway 
capital,  so  long  as  it  is  needed  for  additional 
iracks  or  rolling  stock,  so  long  as  the  shares 
representing  the  needed  capital  shall  be  open 
to  public  competition.  We  believe  that,  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  the  legislature  should 
revise  the  charges  for  transportation  when- 
ever it  is  found  by  examination  that  they  are 
in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  to  pay  oper- 
ating exoenses  and  a  fair  dividend  upon  the 
capital  representing  the  actual  cost.  It  might 
be  well  fur  ihe  legislature  to  direct  such 
examinations  to  be  made,  either  by  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners  or  other  competent  per- 
sons. We  think  the  results  shown  would  be 
valuable  aids  to  correct  legislation. 


,  Recent  experiments  in  England  have 
shown  a  net  profit  of  $105  per  acre  upon 
land  that  was  systematically  irrigated; 
whereas  upon  similar  land  of  tha  same  tract, 
when  the  irrigation  was  omitted,  the  net 
profit  was  only  $45  per  acre.  The  "  Great 
American  Desert,"  that  once  occupied  so 
large  a  space  on  the  maps  of  the  Western 
Territories,  will  nearly  all  be  made  productive 
by  irrigation. 
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British  Commerce  in  1S7I. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  published  a 
statement  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  year  1871.  The  total  value  of  imports 
was  £326.884,647,  and  the  exports  of  British 
and  Colonial  produce  amounted  to  £219,319,- 
071.  Each  of  these  aggregates  is  larger  by 
about  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  than 
that  for  any  preceding  year.  The  increase  of 
imports  during  the  year  was  about  seven  and 
three  quarters  per  cent;  and  of  exports  al- 
most exactly  ten  per  cent.  The  returns  are 
as  yet  incomplete,  but  some  interesting  facts 
are  nevertheless  derivable  from  them.  Great 
Britain  imported  almost  sixteen  million  hun- 
dred weightof  raw  cotton,  of  which  the  United 
States  sold  her  nine  million,  India  four  mil- 
lion, and  Egypt  one  and  a  half  million.  The 
imports  of  other  raw  material  for  textile  fab 
rics,  and  their  values,  were  as  follows: 

Pounds.  Value. 

Wool 319,511,336       £17,436,806 

Silk 8,251,486  8,915,056 

Flax 2,597,915  5,791,188 

Hemp 1,320,747  2,376,392 

Jute 4,000,000 

The  leading  article  of  export  was  cotten 
goods,  of  which  nearly  thirty-five  hundred 
million  yards  were  sent  out,  of  a  value  of 
nearly  sixty  million  dollars — or  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  whole.  Woolen  and  worsted 
manufactures  were  sold  to  the  value  of  twenty- 
seven  million  pounds  sterling,  America  being 
the  best  customer  of  England  in  this  as  well 
as  in  certain  other  departments  of  the  textile 
trade,  and  in  some  branches  of  the  iron  busi- 
ness. The  arrivals  and  clearances  are  shown 
by  the  following: 

Inward.  Outward. 

British  vessels. ...tons.ll, 236,507     13,407,178 
Foreign  vessels 5,176,595       5,677,954 

Total tons.16,413,102     19,085,132 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  arrivals  from 
the  United  States  was  2,555,227,  which  was 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  from  any 
other  country,  but  the  tonnage  of  the  arrivals 
of  American  vessels,  from  all  ports,  was  but 
667,607,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  foreign 
tonnage.  It  is  nevertheless  comforting  to 
find  that  even  this  was  an  increase  of  thirty- 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  over  1871,  and  of 
seventy  two  per  cent,  over  1870. — New  York 
Shipping  List 

■  ^  ■      — _ 

Timber  Under  Water  — How  long  will 
timber  last  when  completely  immersed  in 
water?  This  question  receives  a  partial 
answer  at  least  in  the  example  of  the  piles  of 
the  bridge  built  by  the  Emperor  Trajan  across 
the  Danube.  One  of  these  piles  was  taken 
up,  and  found  to  be  petrified  to  the  depth  of 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
wood  was  little  different  from  its  ordinary 
state,  though  it  had  been  driven  more  than 
sixteen  centuries.  The  piles  under  the  piers 
of  Old  London  Bridge  have  been  driven 
about  600  years,  and,  in  1746,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  they  were  materially  decayed,  in- 
deed, they  were  found  to  be  sufficiently  sound 
to  support  the  massive  superstructure.  They 
were  chiefly  of  elm. 

— -—  ■ »  m  ■ 

8©°  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  last  five 
centuries  more  than  $250,000,000  worth  of 
land  has  been  washed  away  from  the  eastern 
coast  of  England  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
sea.  A  number  of  villages  and  towns  which 
used  to  be  set  down  on  the  old  maps  have  en' 
tirely  disappeared. 


Brick-Dust   Cement. 

The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  pub- 
lishes the  following  letter  from  Mr.  N.  B 
Miles,  of  the  firm  of  Ferris  &  Miles:  "It 
may  not  be  generally  known  among  builders 
in  this  country,  or  to  the  majority  of  your 
readers,  that  in  the  Spanish  dominions  ordin- 
ary brick-dust,  made  from  hard  burned,  finely 
pulverized  bricks,  and  mixed  with  common 
lime  and  sand,  is  universally  and  successfully 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  hydraulic 
cement. 

"  The  writer,  during  an  engineering  exper- 
ience of  six  years  in  Cuba,  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  testing  its  merits,  and  found  it  in 
all  respects  superior  to  the  best  Rosendale 
hydraulic  cement  for  culverts,  drains,  tanks, 
or  cisterns,  and  even  for  roofs;  whether  lor 
setting  flat  tiles  or  for  making  the  usual  t^o  pi- 
cal  concrete  flat  roof.  It  is  regularly  known 
there  as  an  article  of  commerce,  sold  in  bar- 
rels by  all  dealers  in  such  articles  at  the  same 
price  as  cement.  The  proportions  used  in 
general  practice  are  one  of  brick-dust  and 
one  of  lime  to  two  of  sand,  mixed  together 
dry  and  tempered  with  water  in  the  usual 
way.  A  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  brick- 
dust  is  sometimes  employed  when  considered 
desirable.  The  writer  can  not  say  whether 
this  composition  has  ever  been  tried  in  this 
country,  or  whether  it  would  retain  its  virtues 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  frost. 

"It  would  seem,  however,  that  it  could  be 
produced  at  a  lower  rate  than  cement,  by  the 
addition  of  pulverizing  mills  to  our  brick- 
yards to  utilize  the  waste  and  broken  bricks; 
and  if  found  successful,  its  manufacture 
might  be  worth  considering  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  such  products." 

The  editor  adds  the  following  note:  "Un- 
der the  paragraph  headed  'Hydraulic  Ce- 
ments,' in  Trautwine's  Engineers'  Pocket- 
book  (recently  published),  mention  is  made 
of  the  same  material,  from  which  it  appears 
that  it  is  considerably  used  in  France.  The 
author  of  the  work  in  question  pronounces  it, 
from  his  own  observation,  to  be  decidedly 
hydraulic — a  block  of  the  same  one-half  inch 
in  thickness,  without  sand,  after  immersion  in 
water  for  four  months,  bore,  without  crum- 
bling, crushing  or  splitting,  a  pressure  of  1,500 
lbs  per  square  inch.  The  opinion  is  further 
expressed  that  the  addition  of  even  as  little  as 
one-tenth  as  much  brick-dust  as  sand  to  our 
ordinary  mortars  would  prevent  the  disin- 
tegration   so  genarally  visible  in    the  mortars 

used  in  masonry." 

•-*-• . 

Tin   Discovered    in    France  — Rivot,  our 

learned  and  regretted  metallurgist,  the  author 

of  an  excellent  memoir   upon    the    veins  of 

argentiferous  galena   of    Vialas,    has    often 

called   attention  to  the  great  mineral  riches 

of  La  Lozere.     M.   Moissonet,  an  engineer  of 

mines,  by  applying  the  geological  principles 

of  his   illustrious    master,    has  quite  recently 

made  the  brilliant  discovery  of  mines  of  tin 

in  the  center  of  France. — Deville. 

8@^*"  The  stupendous  work  of  counting  up 
the  fractional  currency  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  which  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  under  the  auspices  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  affairs  at  the  Treasu- 
ry, is  progressing  satisfactorily.  On  Tuesday 
there  still  remained  to  count,  in  notes,  about 
$95,000,000  before  a  balance  can  be  struck  to 
ascertain  whether  the  amount  counted  agrees 
with  the  Treasurer's  books.  The  committee 
have  already  counted  $430,000,000  in  curren- 
cy, coin  and  coin  certificates.  They  hope  to 
conclude  their  labors  about  the  1st  of  April. 


New  Car  Heater. — One  of  the  most  re- 
cent novelties  described  in  connection  with 
the  German  railways  is  that  of  a  new  method 
of  warming  cars.  A  preparation  of  wood, 
charcoal,  nitrite  of  potash  and  starch  is 
employed.  On  the  introduction  of  this 
method  the  charcoal  was  burnt  in  perforated 
boxes  two  feet  long,  four  and  one  half  inches 
wide,  and  two  and  three-fourths  inches  deep. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  this  com- 
bustion caused  violent  headaches,  and  the 
charcoal  was  put  into  close  iron  boxes  placed 
under  the  seats,  a  double  top  being  employed 
to  prevent  the  seat-i  of  the  cars  from  being 
inconveniently  hot.  The  prepared  charcoal 
is  packed  in  the  boxes  in  pieces  four  inches 
long,  three  inches  wide,  and  two  inches  thick  ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  on  the  line  betwee  i  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  and  Berlin  eight  piece*  of  char- 
coal constitute  the  quantity  used  for  heating 
a  compartment,  this  quantity  serving  t  >  effic- 
iently warm  the  car  during  sixteen  hours,  the 
fuel  being  still  red  hot  at  the  end  of  the 
journey.  The  prepared  charcoal  costs,  it  is 
said,  thirty-two  shillings  the  hundredweight, 
and  the  expense  of  heating  one  compartment 
is  about  three  farthings  an  hour. 


fi@™  The  commercial  statistics  of  Bilti- 
more  show  that  during  the  year  1871  forty- 
one  first  class  steamers  left  that  port  for  Eu- 
rope, all  carrying  large  cargoes,  and  in  addi- 
tion 701  sailing  vessels  also  cleared  for  for- 
eign ports. 
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Insurance  Companies  Eeduce  Eates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

«®"The  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  don  i-.  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  th  it  kindle  at  stations,  In  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 


H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent, 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNATI. 
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The  Growth  and  Rotation  of  Cincinnati's 
Population  to  Railroads. 

Going  several  times  on  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad,  which  ran  from  Charleston  to  Au- 
gusta, I  observed  that  in  the  accommodation 
train,  going  from  Aiken,  at  the  most  con- 
venient hour,  there  were  never  more  than  15  or 
20  passengers;  and  there  are  probably  more 
from  Aiken  than  on  any  other  part  of  the 
road.  A  friend  told  me  that  in  coming  out  of 
Charleston  there  were  only  a  dozen  in  the  car 
with  him.  Now  the  accommodation  train, 
which  passes  my  house  at  Morrow,  averages 
200  passengers.  Any  one  can  see,  who  looks 
at  these  facts,  that  there  is  an  immense  differ- 
ence in  the  passenger  business  of  railroads 
in  the  North  and  those  in  the  South.  For 
example,  take  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut;  you  find  them  going  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  full  of  people.  If 
you  come  to  examine  the  matter,  you  find  that 
there  is  a  village  at  every  two  miles  of  the 
road,  and  a  large  town  at  every  ten  miles,  and 
you  see  that  these  towns  have  a  large  number 
of  factories  and  machine-shops,  and  that  they 
are  alive  with  active  industry.  You  see  at 
once  that  this  population  and  active  business 
creates  a  necessity  for  a  good  deal  of  goinrr 
about  for  the  carriage  of  a  multitude  of  par- 
cels, and  a  large  local  traffic,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  South.  This  leads  me  to  think 
how  the  Cincinnati  or  town  population  is  dis- 
tributed, and  what  effects  it  produces  rela- 
tively, and  how  far  railroad  companies  may 
facilitate  their  own  business  by  a  sound  policy. 
For  this  purpose,  I  will  take  the  town  popula' 


tion  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  the 
East,  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  the 
central  West,  and  of  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  iu  the  South.  These  States 
will  fairly  show  the  differences  of  civic  and 
rural  population  respectively  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Town  Population  Rural      Per  Cen  t 

New  York 2,324.000     2,058,000     54  town 

Pennsylvania..  1,417,948     2,103,843     40     " 

In  the  above  table  no  villages  are  taken 
under  1,000  inhabitants.  If  they  had  been 
taken  into  view,  it  would  be  shown  that  these 
two  States  have  half  their  whole  population 
living  in  iowtm.  The  immense  town  popula 
tion,  which  in  our  country  is  greatly  increas- 
ing, imperatively  requires  constant  and  rapid 
intercourse  with  the  country.  This  we  all 
know  is  the  solid  basis  of  business  and  profit 
to  railroads.  These  two  States  have  about 
8,000  miles  of  railroad,  which  is  one  mile  of 
railroad  to  each  1,000  people.  They  have  to- 
o-ether  90,000  square  miles  of  surface.  In 
round  numbers,  they  have  one  mile  of  rail- 
road to  eleven  square  miles  of  surface.  But 
if  the  population  of  these  States  had  been 
four  fifths  rural  instead  of  only  half,  these 
States  could  not  possibly  sustain  half  the 
number  of  miles  which  they  have.  This  may 
seem  very  plain,  but  I  wish  to  illustrate  the 
real  difference  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  in  this  particular.  Let  us 
now  take  the  central  west: 

Town.         Rural.  Per  cent. 

Ohio. ...800,000  1,865,000   30  per  cent.  town. 

Indiana.329,000  1320,637  19     "      '• 

Illinois..680,000  1,859,881   26    "      "         " 

We  see  from  this  standpoint  that  the  town 
population  of  the  central  West  has  already 
reached  more  than  one-fourth  the  whole  peo- 
ple. But  this  is  not  all.  It  has  the  sites  and 
the  absolute  certainty  of  the  future,  of  the 
greatest  cities  on  the  continent,  except  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  a  future  city  at 
the  upper  end  of  Lake  Superior,  although  in 
fact  the  latter  is  never  likely  to  be  equal  to 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  Take  for  example  in 
geographical  order,  Cincinnati,  New  Albany, 
Bvansville,  Cairo  on  the  Ohio,  and  Cleveland, 
Toledo  and  Chicago.  The  day  is  near  at 
hand  when  these  cities  alone  will  contain  two 
millions  of  people.  But  this  is  not  all.  If 
you  look  on  your  maps,  you  will  see  that  Ohio 
is  the  gateway  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  only  attempt  yet  made  to  avoid  that  gate 
way  is  now  making  by  the  Kentucky  &  Great 
Eastern  R  R.  Co.  That  is  made  by  running 
a  railroad  line  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range.  It  is  likely 
to  be  successful,  and  in  the  interest  of  Cin- 
cinnati, we  ought  all  to  wish  it,  for  Cincinnati 
can  not  get  coal  as  cheap  and  as  quick  in 
any  other  way. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  town  population  of 
the  South,  taking  the  three  States  of  Alabama, 


Georgia   afld   South    Carolina   as   the    basis. 

The  result  is — 

Town.  Rural.  Per  cent. 

Alabama 85,000    911  000    10  per  c.  town 

Georgia 130,000  1,054,109  19  per  c.     " 

S.  Carolina.-. ..82,000    623,000    13  per  c.    " 

I  need  make  no  comment  upon  this;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  town  population  of  the 
South  Atlantic  is  not  more  than  12  per  cent, 
while  that  of  the  central  West  is  26  per 
cent.,  and  that  of  the  East  is  50  per  cent. 
A  mile  of  railroad  in  the  South  is  not  worth 
more  than  half  of  what  it  is  in  the  West.  In 
this,  therefore,  you  must  allow  in  my  calcula- 
tion of  Southern  railroads.  I  will  comment 
on  this  hereafter.  E.  D.  M 

Aiken,  S.  C, 


Geological  Survey  of  Ohio. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Newberry,  chief  Geologist  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  has  been  kind  enough  to  send 
us  the  "  Report  of  Progress  in  1870,"  together 
with  the  maps  that  illustrate  his  work  thus  far. 

This  report  includes  the  work  for  the  year 
1870  of  Mr.  Newberry,  and  Messrs.  E.  B.  An- 
drews, Edward  Orton,  and  J.  H.  Klippart, 
Assistant  Geologists,  and  Prof.  T.  G.  Wormley 
chemist,  and  also  of  Mess.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  M. 
C.  Read,  Henry  Newton  and  W.  B.  Potter  as 
local  assistants.  Each  of  these  gentlemen 
has  contributed  most  valuable  papers  to  this 
report,  such  as  reflect  great  credit  upon  them- 
selves, and  give  a  large  amount  of  most  valua- 
ble information  to  the  State.  With  each  of 
them  one  should  think  (from  the  hasty  pe- 
rusal we  have  only  been  able  to  give  their  in- 
teresting productions)  this  effort  was  a  labor 
of  love  as  well  as  of  professional  duty.  These 
papers  read  as  though  no  pains  had  been 
spared  to  make  them  complete ;  they  are  full, 
clear,  impressive,  and  very  nnlike  many  such 
articles,  which  leaves  one  with  the  idea  that 
the  writers  were  filling  time  and  space  for  the 
mere  pay  that  awaited  the  conclusion  of  the 
job. 

The  General  Assembly  never  did  a  wiser 
act  than  when  it  ordered  a  geological  survey 
of  the  State.  Every  scientific,  and  most  of  its 
intelligent  citizens  felt  the  want  of  the  in- 
formation that  only  such  a  survey  could  give, 
What  has  been  done  already  proves  its  value, 
and  when  we  shall  have  the  knowledge  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Newberry 
and  his  assistants  will  give,  we  shall  doubtless 
feel  that  we  are  handsomely  compensated  for 
all  it  will  cost,  and  be  anxious  to  go  on  in  the 
examination  of  new  developments  and  new 
facts,  as  they  are  frorn  time  to  time  revealed 
by  the  works  of  man. 

The  present  commission  is  a  start  in  the 
right  direction.  The  system  adopted  by  Mr. 
Newberry  strikes  us  as  excellent,  capable  of 
producing  the  largest  results  for  the  present 
and  broad  enough  and  comprehensive  enough 
to  base  future  examinations  upon. 
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We  are  glad  that  the  State  has  secured  the 
services  of  such  capable  and  worthy  gentle- 
men to  perform  this  great  work,  and  we  are 
glad  that  Prof.  Newberry  sent  us  his  interest- 
ing and  valuable  volume. 


The  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Kcport  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Obio  Railroad  Company. 

We  have  received  the  annual  report  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  for  last  year. 
The  document  is  a  complete  one,  both  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  facts  that  are  set  forth  in 
it,  and  the  extent  of  the  information  given 
concerning  the  operations  of  this  important 
road  during  the  past  year. 

The  Report  must  be  very  satisfactory  to  the 
creditors  and  stockholders  of  the  Company. 
It  shows  a  general  prosperity  now,  and  a 
promise  for  the  future  that  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  railroad  company  in  the  country. 
It  demonstrates  that  the  management  of  this 
great  corporation  is  what  we  might  be  per- 
mitted to  call  conservatively  progressive,  it 
is  not  grasping  after  every  other  road  in  the 
country,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Central  is,  nor 
playing  a  huge  stock  game,  as  the  New  York 
Central  is,  nor  gambling  for  the  control  as 
are  the  Erie  owners,  nor  speculating  in  town 
sites,  like  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  The  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  is  worked  as  a  railroad,  is 
managed  as  a  common  carrier,  and  improved 
and  expanded,  and  added  to,  as  the  demands 
of  its  business  require ;  it  grows  as  the  country 
grows  through  which  it  passes,  and  as  the 
territory  beyond   the  western    termini   of  its 

branches  demand  an  extension  of  these  lines 

j 
they  are  made,  or  roads  already  in  existence, 

bnt  wanting  an  outlet,  and  the  strength  of 
eastern  connections,  are  absolved  quietly  and 
legitimately.  The  advancement  of  this  Com- 
pany ,is  therefore  steady  and  solid  and  safe, 
and  although  not  so  brilliant  and  dashing  as 
that  of  our  other  great  East  and  West  rail- 
road thorooghfa-es,  in  a  given  period  it  will 
be  as  far  ahead  as  the  best  of  them,  and  will 
at  all  times  be  free  from  the  perils  that  con. 
stantly  threatens  any  other  policy. 

The  Report,  speaking  of  the  main  stem, 
says : 

"  The  gross  earnings  of  the  Main  Stem,  in" 
eluding  the  Winchester  and  Potomac,  Wash, 
ington  County  and  Winchester  and  Strasburg 
Branches,  have  been  18,427,728.16. 

The  expenses  of  working  and  keeping  the 
roads  and  machinery  in  repair,  amounted  to 
§'5,453,460.00,  being  64  7  10  per  cent,  upon 
the  earnings,  showing  a  decrease  of  1  27  100 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

It  is  shown  that  the  earnings,  in  compari- 
son with  the  fiscal  year  1869,  have  decreased 
$297,187.58,  and  the  working  expenses  have 
decreased  5302,646  46,  making  a  comparative 
increase  in  the  net  profits  of  $5,458.88.  Com- 
pared with  the  fiscal  year  18G8,  the  increase 
of  earnings    being   $869,083.65,  and    the  in 


crease  of  working  expenses  $399,011.27,  the 
increase  of  net  profits  amounts  to  $470,072.38. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  the  sinking  fund  for 
the  redemption  of  the  city  loan  increased  to 
$1,277,379.09,  showing  a  gain  of  $75,940.27. 

A  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
stock  was  paid  on  the  30th  of  October,  1870, 
and  a  similar  dividend  on  the  30th  of  April* 
1870.  The  United  States  tax  thereon  was  also 
paid  by  the  Company. 

The  balance  of  cash  in  the  Treasury  on 
September  30th,  1870,  was  $272,279.19,  after 
deducting  $124,965.00  for  payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  city  loan,  and  on  the  bonds  o* 
the  Company,  which  matured  Oct.  1,  1870. 

The  liabilities  of  the  Company,  compared 
with  the  statement  of  September  30,  1869, 
have  increased,  as  follows: 

Preferred  Stock,  second  series, 

6  percent $   282,500  00 

Sterling  loan  ~800,000@$4.84 

gold 3,872,000  00 


annual    surplus    earnings   of  the    Company 

The  Bo.ird,  therefore,  decided  to  obtain  a  loan 

of  £800,000,  which  was  negotiated  promptly 

and  successfully  in  July  las',  through  Messrs. 

Baring  Bros  and  Co.,  in  London. 

The  following  investments  of  capital  have 

been  made  within  a  brief  period,  viz.: 

In  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Ma- 
rietta &  Cincinnati  R.  R. 
Co.,  as  reorganized $1,400,000  00 

In  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Pitts- 
burg &  Connellsville  R.  R. 
Company 1,000,000  00 

In  stock  in  Washington  County 

Railroad 768,280  09 

In  stock  and  debt  of  the  Win- 
chester &  Strasburg  Rail- 
road         596,663  66 

In    the     Metropolitan     Branch 

Railroad „ 800,671  40 

In  the  Ohio  River  Bridges 1,414,909  70 

In     Parkersburg     Branch,    for 

arching  tunnels 1,349,518  90 


$4,154,500  00 
The  entire  original  mortgage  debt  incurred 
for   construction     and   equipment   was   $11,- 
895,166  67. 

In  addition  to  the  payment  of  all  dividends 
upon  stock,  payments  have  been  made  from 
the  earnings  of  the  Company  in  liquidation  of 
the  following  mortgage  indebtedness: 

For  loan  which  matured  in  1854..$1, 000,000  00 
"   loans  which  matured  in  1856 

to  1860  inclusive 566,666  67 

"  loan  which  matured  in  1867...  1,000,000  00 
In  advance,  on  account  of  loan 

which  will  mature  in  1875...       265,250  00 
«         "  "         "     1880.       120,500  00 

»        "  "        "      1885       789,500  00 

In  advance,  on  account  of  loan 

which  will  mature  in  1890...  $1,277,379  09 
Less  amount  reserved  of  the  $5,- 
000,000  loan  as  basis  for 
this  sinking  fund 500,000  00 


777,379  09 


$4,515,295  76 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company 
has  also  advanced  from  its 
earnings  for  the  payment  of 
mortgage  debts  on  the  N. 
W.Virginian,  now  the  Par- 
kersburg Branch  Railroad.     2,401,500  00 


Making  an  aggregate  of  pay- 
ments from  the  earnings  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Com- 
pany, of  mortgage  debts,  of  $6,920,785  76 

The  comprehensive  policy  of  the  Company 
in  opening  and  extending  the  great  lines 
which  have  been  aided  and  improved  or  or- 
ganized under  its  auspices,  has  required  large 
investments  of  capital.  In  order  to  carry  out 
promptly  plans  of  the  highest  consequence 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  important  cities  and 
vast  regions  with  which  the  system  of  im- 
provements of  the  Baltimore  &,  Ohio  Company 
connects,  it  became  desirable  to  secure  capita' 
more  rapidly  than  could   be  realized  from  the 


Total $6,325,043  66 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  increased  liabilities, 
for  the  past  year,  are  $2,766,295  76  le*s  than 
the  aggregate  of  the  amount  heretofore  paid 
from  the  earnings  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Company,  of  original  mortgage  debts,  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio   and  Parkersburg  Branch 

Bonds* 

The  Profit  and  Loss  Account  shows  an  in-  « 
crease  for  the  past  year  of  $1,013,374  72.  It 
will  be  seen  by  this  account  that  the  surplus 
fund;  which  represents  the  capital  invested  in 
the  various  branch  and  connecting  roads  and 
the  great  improvements  which  have  been  con- 
tinuously constructed  on  the  main  line,  now 
amounts  to  $21,375,050  73. 

Of  the  Washington  Branch  Mr.  Garrett  re- 
ports that  the  earnings  were  $381,814.46, 
showing  a  decrease  of  $34,109.59  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  and  of  $444.03  com- 
pared with  1868.  The  expenditures  charged 
amount  to  $199,128,19,  being  for  improve- 
ments and  for  repairs  of  railway,  of  depots,  of 
water  stations  and  bridges,  and  for  pumping 

water. 

The  partial  expenditures  charged,  deducted 
from  the  revenue  stated,  made  the  sum  of 
$182,686.27,  showing  a  decreased  gain,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  of  $94,821.98. 

Lar<*e  expenditures  have  been  made  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  tracks.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-one  tons  of  new — includ- 
ing eighty-six  tons  of  steel — rails,  and  47,937 
cross-ties,  have  been  used.  Substantial  arches 
of  first-class  masonry  have  been  constructed 
at  Dorsey's  and  Muddy  Runs.  New  passen- 
ger houses  have  been  erected  at  Jessup's  Cut 
and  at  Sunny  Side  stations. 

A  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  was  paid  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1869,  for,  the  half  year  ter- 
minated September  30,  1869,  and  on  the  16th 
of  April,  1870,  a  similar  dividend  for  the  term 
ended  March  31,   1870. 

The  receipts  of  the  Parkersburg  Branch  were 
$561,884.99,  and  the  working  expenses,  $661,- 
780.41. 
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This  exhibit  is  accompanied  by  the  explana- 
tion— made  also  in  former  years — that  in 
consequence  of  the  incomplete  condition  of 
this  road,  considerable  Bums  which,  from  the 
difficulty  of  accurate  adjustment,  appear  in 
the  statement  as  "repairs,"  properly  belong 
to  "construction." 

The  earnings  were  $25,851  74  more  than  in 
the  previous  year,  while  the  expenses  de 
creased  $32,824'93,  showing  a  better  result 
compared  with  1869,  of  $58,676  67. 

President  Garrett,  in  his  general  remarks, 
says: 

The  aggregate  earnings,  working  expenses, 
and  net  results  of  the  Main  Siem,  including 
the  Winchester  and  Potomac  and  the  Wash- 
ington County  Branches;  and  the  Winchester 
and  Sirasburg  Branch,  from  July  1,  1870;  of 
the  Washington  and  Parkersburg  Branch 
Railroads  ;  of  the  Central  Ohio  Division  for 
the  fiscal  year,  and  of  the  Lake  Brie  Division 
from  July  1,  1863,  to  Sept.  30,  1870,  were, 
namely  : 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  .Main  Stem  and 
Branches,  including  the  Central  Ohio  and 
Lake  Erie  Divisions,  is  thus  shown  to  be  $10,- 
840,370.48. 

During  the  year,  315,522  new  cross-ties, 
9,554  tons  of  iron,  and  4,329  tons  of  steel 
rails  were  used  in  repairing  the  tracks  of  the 
Main  Stem. 

The  constant  enlargement  of  the  business 
of  the  Company  continued  to  create  the  ne- 
cessity for  large  additions  to  its  plant. 

During  the  year,  nine  first-class  engines 
and  421  cars  were  built  at  the  Company's 
works.  Of  these  cars,  122  replaced  that  num- 
ber broken  and  worn  out. 

It  will  be  seen  liy  the  particulars  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  Master  of  Machinery,  that 
the  equipment  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Company,  upon  the  Main  Stem  and  Branches, 
the  Lake  Erie  and  Central  Ohio  Divisions, 
consists  of  246  passenger  and  baggage  cars, 
and  6,001  eight-wheel  house,  stock  and  other 
cars. 

Important  ini pro vem en  ta  and  additions  were 
made  to  the  stationary  machinery,  the  cost  of 
which  was  charged  to  the  repair  account 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade  of 
the  city  in  grain,  iL  was  determined  to  erect 
at  Locust  Point  a  first-class  grain  elevator  of 
large  capacity.  The  expenditures  upon  the 
foundations  amounted,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  to  $28,180.61.  As  the  facilities  to  be 
thus  furnished  will  materially  aid  the  com- 
merce of  the  port,  it  is  designed  to  complete 
this  structure  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  quality  of  rails, 
the  construction  of  a  first-class  rolling  mill, 
of  capacity  to  manufacture  25,000  tons  per 
year,  located  at  Cumberland,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  coal  regions,  was  determined 
upon.  The  machinery,  with  all  the  latest  im- 
provements, has  been  prepared,  chiefly  at  the 


works  of  the  Company  at  Mount  Clare,  and 
the  requisite  structures  are  so  far  advanced 
towards  completion  that  it  is  expected  the 
manufacture  of  rails  will  be  commenced  in 
January  next.  The  particulars  of  this  im. 
provement  are  furnished  in  the  report  of  the 
Master  of  Road.  Tie  expenditures  tor  the 
construction  of  the  Cumlerland  rolling  mill 
amounted,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  to  $329,- 
645.30. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  more  economi- 
cal facilities  for  the  shipment  of  good-i  from 
important  sections  of  the  city  a  large  wharf 
property,  on  Mill  Street,  was  purchased  for 
$60,000.  Extensive  improvements  are  being 
made  upon  this  property.  Barges  are  being 
built  for  the  transfer  of  loaded  cars  between 
this  wharf  and  the  Company's  marine  ter- 
minus at  Locust  Point,  so  that  goods  will  be 
received  and  delivered  at  this  convenient 
place  with  but  the  single  handling  between 
Baltimore  and  the  points  of  destination.  This 
improvement  will  be  known  as  "  The  Central 
Station  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company." 

Twenty-two  first-class  passenger,  277  house 
gondola,  stock  and  other  cars,  and  nine  loco- 
motives, being  new  and  additional  equipment, 
have   been    constructed    at   a   cost   of  $385,- 

577.87. 

The  expenditures  upon  the  construction  of 
the  elevator  and  the  Cumberland  rolling  mill ; 
for  the  property  on  Mill  Street  wharf,  and  for 
new  and  additional  plant,  amounting  to  $803,- 
403.78,  have  been  charged  to  the  respective 
accounts  of  Cost  of  Road,  Real  Estate,  and 
Rolling  Power. 

During  the  year  the  work  upon  the  bridges 
over  the  Ohto  river  has  been  rapidly  prose- 
cuted, and  the  Board  have  the  satisfaction  of 
stating  that  the  great  bridge  which  will  con- 
nect Parkersburg  Branch  with  the  Marietta 
and  Cincinnati  Road,  is  so  near  completion 
that  its  opening  is  looked  for  in  January 
next.  The  principal  masonry  for  the  bridge 
connecting  the  Main  Stem  with  the  Central 
Ohio  Road  at  Bellaire  has  been  constructed, 
and  the  iron  superstructure  is  being  erected. 
The  early  completion  of  this  work  is  also 
anticipated.  The  expenditures  for  these 
bridges,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  amounted  to 
$1,414,909  70. 

The  construction  of  the  road  betweeu  Cum. 
berland  and  Connellsville  has  been  pressed 
with  great  vigor  and  rapidity.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Road  will 
be  completed  and  this  important  work  opened 
for  the  great  business  which  awaits  it,  early 
in  1.871.  It  isjbelieved  that  no  line  heretofore 
opened  in  connection  with  the  system  of  im- 
provements of  this  Company,  ever  promised 
to  command  so  large  a  business  or  produce 
more  important  results  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  great  communities.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  an  increased 
equipment  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
large  traffic  anticipated. 


In  July  last,  the  Winchester  and  Strasburg 
Road  was  completed.  This  road  forms  the 
extension  of  the  Winchester  and  Potomao 
Road  from  Winchester,  nineteen  miles  to 
Strasburg,  in  Virginia.  It  there  connects 
with  the  Orange,  Alexandria  and  Manassas 
Road,  and  thus  opens  the  line  through  to 
Harrisonburg,  102  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry. 
This  line  is  destined  to  connect  with  the  pro- 
jected Valley  Road,  which  is  to  be  a  part  of 
the  great  interior  route,  passing  through  most 
fertile  and  extensive  regions,  and  which 
promises  to  become  ultimately  the  Great 
Trunk  Line  from  Baltimore  to  New  Orleans. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  has  invest- 
ed in  the  Winchester  and  Strasburg  Company, 
by  subscription  to  its  stock  and  advances, 
$596,663.66.  A  contract  has  been  made  with 
that  Company  for  the  lease  of  its  road. 

The  detailed  exhibits  of  the  reports  of  the 
several  depart menis  of  the  Company  are  very 
full,  and  contain  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  to  railroad  managers  generalh. 
They  ought  to  be  studied  by  the  heads  of 
similar  departments  in  other  roads,  and  com- 
parisons made  with  their  reports,  so  as  to 
prompt  improvements  or  suggestions  that 
may  lead  to  valuable  reforms.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  ways  of  learning,  and  c  ught 
to  be  followed  up  much  more  than  it  is. 

The  officers  of  this  road  are,  Jno  W.  Gar- 
rett, President ;  Jno.  King,  Jr.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; W.  H.  Ijams,  Treasurer;  Jno.  L.  Wil- 
son, Master  of  Transportation  and  Master  of 
Road ;  Jno.   C.  Davis,  Master  of  Machinery. 

8gg~An  instrument  has  been  invented  in 
Germany  which  will  measure,  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy, the  heat  of  the  hottest  furnace.  It  is 
based  on  the  principal  that  the  resistance  of 
of  pure  metals  to  the  electric  current  increases 
with  the  temperature  in  a  very  simple  ratio. 
A  platinum  wire  of  known  resistance  is  coiled 
around  a  cylinder  of  fine  clay,  and  covered 
with  a  tube  of  the  same  miter'al.  The  tube 
is  a  Daniells  battery,  of  two  cells,  and  with  a 
resistance  measurer,  and  placed  in  the  furnace 
whose  temperature  is  to  be  ascertained.  It  is 
then  only  necessary  to  read  off  the  indications 
of  temperature  on  the  graduated  resistant e 
measure.  . 

J8@"  Mr.  M.  F.  Maury  estimates  the  numeri- 
cal addition  to  the  strength  of  the  Northern 
States  from  immigration,  since  the  census  of 
1790,  at  17,500,000,  and  the  value  in  wealth 
at  $5,000,000,000.  The  immigration  as  be- 
tween the  late  slave  and  free  States  was  over 
10,000,000  in  favor  of  the  latter.  His  con- 
clusion is,  that  if  the  South  is  ever  to  "catch, 
up"  in  the  race  for  population  and  wealth,  it 
must  be  by  encouraging  immigration,  divert- 
ing the  continuous  and  widening  stream  from 
the  Northwest  to  the  South. 


A  new  process  for  the  production  of 
carbonate  of  soda  has  been  invented  by  M, 
Swager.  By  the  joint  aid  Of  highly  super- 
heated steam  and  red  heat,  he  decomposes  the 
double  chloride  of  aluminum  and  sodium,  pre- 
viously fused,  thus  forming  aluminate  of  soda 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  is  con- 
densed, the  former  treated  with  carbonic  acid 
yields  carbonate  of  soda  and  alumina. 
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Chesapeake  and  Cincinnati  Railroad. 

The  corporators  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Cin- 
cinnati railroad  held  their  annual  meeting 
yesterday  morning  in  the  audience  room  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  with  Colonel  Bolles,  of 
Portsmouth,  as  President  joro  tern,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Kinsey,  of  Cincinnati,  as  Secretary. 

An  organization  having  been  effected,  sev- 
eral gentlemeu  present  were  called  upon  for 
an  expression  of  their  views  in  reference  to 
the  favor  with  which  the  proposed  road  is 
received  by  the  people  of  the  counties  through 
which  it  will  pass. 

Colonel  Moore,  of  Hamilton;  Messrs  Gondy, 
of  Clermont,  and  Campbell,  of  Brown,  said 
that  the  people  needed  the  road,  and  were 
ready  and  willing  to  subscribe  stock,  as  well 
as  donate  the  right  of  way. 

Mr.  John  P.  Terry,  of  Porlsmouth,  financial 
agent  of  the  corporators,  read  the  annexed 
report  of  the  survey  made  by  Chief  Engineer 
W.  H   Pryor : 

Portsmouth,  0  September  15,  1871. 
"  l'o  the  Board  of    Corporators  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Cincinnati  railroad: 

"Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  report 
the  completion  of  experimental  surveys  from 
Cincinnati  to  Huntington,  the  present  terminus 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad. 

"Beginning  at  the  bridge  site  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ouio  Company  opposite  Hunting- 
ton, the  line  pursues  continuously  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio  river  on  the  north  side.  Passing 
through  the  many  flourishing  towns  which  dot 
the  course  of  this  stream,  it  reaches  the  cor- 
poration line  of  Cincinnati  at  what  is  known  as 
the  Columbia  Station  of  the  Little  Miami  rail- 
road, a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  and  >eveii  tenths  (149  7  10)  miles  from 
Huntington. 

"The  citizens  along  the  route  manifest  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  prospect  of  a  railroad, 
and  in  many  cases,  unsolicited,  offer  the  right 
of  way  free  of  cost,  the  general  remark  being  : 
'Go  anywhere  you  please,  so  you  give  us  a 
railroad.'  1  feel  safe  in  saying  that  for  one 
half  of  the  dis;ance  at  least  no  damages  will 
be  Maimed  by  the  landholders. 

"The  maximum  grade  is  fifteen  (15)  feet 
per  mi.e,  watt  easy  curves.    - 

"From  Huntington  to  Portsmouth  the  grad- 
ing will  be  very  light.  At  Portsmouth  we  en- 
counter the  Scioto  river,  presenting  a  wide, 
low  bottom,  involving  considerable  embank- 
ment, together  with  an  iron  bridge  five  hundred 
(500)  leet  in  length  Other  minor  streams 
are  .passed,  mosi  of  which  can  be  spanned 
with  stone  arches  or  trest!itLg,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  use  open  bridges  where  the  quality  of 
drift  iogs,  together  with  the  head-water,  would 
rendor  arches  or  trestling  inexpedient. 

''At  Ohio  Brush  Creek,  a  bridge  will  be  re- 
quired ot  considerable  height,  with  expensive 
foundations.  At  the  L  tile  Miami  river,  a 
point  very  much  similar  to  the  Scioto  river, 
the  same  amount  of  bridging  will  be  neces- 
sary as  at  the  latter  stream,  together  with 
considerable  embankment.  It  is  proper  to 
state,  however,  that  there  is  much  margin  for 
reducing  the  amount  of  embankment  by  a 
judicious  location  higher  up  the  stream.  There 
are  many  other  puiut3  along  the  line  where  a 
location  made  with  a  view  to  actual  construc- 
tion would  improve  the  line  as  run  experi- 
mentally. 

"I  respectfully  submit,  together  with  maps 
and  profiles  of  the  entire  line,  the  accompany- 
ing estimates  ou  the  cost  of  construction. 
wrom  these  estimates  which  are  all  given  in 
fall  detail,  section  by  section,  in  accompanying 


book,  the  following  recapitulation  is  obtained  : 

Total  cost  of  road  from  Hunting- 
ton to  Cincinnati  (149  7-10 
miles),  ready  for  cross-ties  and 
rails $1,805,042  45 

Add  10  per  cent,  contingencies      180,509   24 

Total $1,985,547  70 

Average  cost  per  mile   with  10 

per  cent,  added 13,363  50 

"This  estimate  is  based  upon  a  grade  line 
placed  at  the  high-water  mark  of  1832,  the 
highest  freshet  ever  known  in  the  Ohio  river 

"I  would  beg  leave  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Messrs  John  P.  Terry  and  John  Campbell  for 
valuable  assistance  afforded  me  along  the 
survey.  Mv  thanks,  too,  are  eminently  due 
Assistant  Engineers  James  L.  Prazier,  transit- 
man,  Charles  Ellis,  jr.,  leveler,  and  H.  E  Cole, 
draughtsman,  for  the  skill  and  untiring  energy 
displayed  by  these  gentleman,  marked  by  con- 
siderate and  courteous  bearing  throughout  the 
survey 

"I  am,  gentlemen,  ynnr  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Pryor,  Civil  Engineer." 

Upon  motion,  the  report  was  received  and 
ordered  filed. 

Mr.  Terry  also  submitted  his  financial  ac- 
count, of  receipts  and  disbursements,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amount  received  of  Lawrence  Co...    $675  00 
Amount  received  of  Hamilton  Co...  1,075  00 

Amount  received  of  Adams  Co 500  00 

Amount  received  of   Brown  Co 500  00 

Amount  received  of  Clermont  Co...      445   00 
Amount  received  of  Hamilton  Co...  1,000  00 

Total.  $4,195,00 

Total  disbursements 4,069  85 

On   hand $125  15 

The  following  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  persons  to  take  charge  of 
the  correspondence,  surveys,  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  corporators,  and  have  power  to 
prepare  books  for  subscription  to  the  stock  of 
ihis  road,  and  such  other  matters  as  they  may 
see  proper,  and  report  the  same  to  this  body 
of  corporators  whenever  they  think  best  to 
call  them  together." 

The  Chair  appointed  as  the  committee  JohD 
Terry  and  W.  A.  Hutching,  of  Portsmouth ; 
Jnhn  Campbell,  of  Ironton  ;  Alex.  Smith,  of 
Clermont  county  ;  Joseph  Kinsey,  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eggleston,  Colonel  Wil- 
liam M  Bolles,  of  Portsmouth,  was  added  to 
the  committee 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


According  to  the  most  carefuUy  pre- 
pared statistics  the  total  value  of  the  trade 
between  the  United  Slates  and  Europe,  for 
1870,  was  £81,1 10,924,  or  over  $400,000,000, 
exclusive  of  bullion  or  specie,  the  imports  of 
which  from  this  country  into  England  exceed- 
ed $50,000,000  more.  Luring  this  year 
England  took  from  us  products  valued  at 
£49,804,835,  or  nearly  $250,000,  and  exported 
in  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  United 
States  to  the  value  of  £31,306,070,  or  over 
$156,000,000.  The  latter  figures  represent 
the  products  cf  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
her  numerous  colonial  possessions,  the  last 
mentioned,  however,  being  less  than  $15,000,- 
000  of  the  entireaggregate  of  the  merchandise 
shipped  by  ust'  Great  Britain. 


Railroad  Decisions. 

Common  Carriers — 1  Delay  in  transport- 
ing grain  ;  perishable  properly. — in  an  action 
against  a  railroad  company  to  recover  for  the 
injury  to  a  quantity  of  corn  occasioned  by 
delay  in  transportation  of  the  same,  the 
defendauts  can  not  claim  exemption  from 
liability  under  a  clause  in  the  bill  of  lading 
which  releases  them  from  loss  of  perishable 
property.  Mature,  merchantable  corn,  can 
not  be  regarded  of  that  character. — [Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  vs.  McClelieu,  4th 
Illinois  R...  58. 

2.  Duty  in  regard  to  delivery  of  goods  — 
Only  the  acts  of  God  or  the  public  enemy  will 
excuse  common  carriers  for  non-delivery  of 
goods  entrusted  to  tbem  for  transportation. 

3  Duty  as  to  preservation  of  goods. — But 
while  carriers  are  insurers  for  the  delivery  of 
goods  bailed,  they  are  not  insurers  that  they 
shall  reach  their  destination  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  they  were  shipped.  Tbey  are 
not  liable  for  losses  from  ordiuary  wear  and 
tear  of  goods  in  course  of  transportation,  or 
from  their  ordinary  loss,  deterioration  in 
quantity  or  quality  in  course  of  the  voyage, 
or  from  inherent  natural  inferiority  and  ten- 
dency to  damage,  or  which  arise  from  per- 
sonal neg  ect  or  wrong,  or  misconduct  of  the 
owner  or  shipper  of  the  goods. 

4.  But  a  common  carrier  is  bound  to  use 
due  diligence  for  the  preservation  of  goods 
from  damage  and  deterioration.  If  the  care 
which  prudent  men  ordinarily  take  of  their 
propWty  be  omit:ed  and  loss  ensue,  the  car- 
rier will  be  liable. 

5.  And  the  carrier  will  be  liable  for  any 
damage  to  property  resulting  from  unreason- 
able delay  in  transportation,  unless  excused  by 
u n con trulabie  circumstances 

6.  What  constitutes  unreasonable  delay  f — 
Where  corn  was  received  by  railroad  to  be 
transported  to  a  point,  the  usual  time  for 
reaching  which  was  two  and  one-half  to  three 
days,  and  there  was  such  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  company  that  the  shipment  did  not  re^cb 
its  destination,  a  part  of  it  until  eleven  days, 
and  part  forty-five  days  after  it  was  shipped  : 
Held,  this  was  such  delay  as  would  render  the 
company  liable  for  any  damage  resulting  to 
the  corn  by  the  reason  thereof,  there  being  no 
sufficient  excuse  to  justify  it. 

7.  Military  control  of  a  railroad  an  excuse 
for  delay. — The  mere  tact  tuat  a  railroad  was 

under  the  control  of  military  authorities,  in  a 
time  of  war,  at  the  lime  the  company  received 
the  freight  for  transportation,  will  not  excuse 
the  carrier  from  his  obligation  to  deliver  the 
goods  within  a  reasonable  time;  it  appearing 
that  the  military  authorities,  so  far  trom  pre- 
venting their  being  transported,  gave  express 
permission  for  that  purpose;  and  especially 
would  this  be  the  case  where  the  carrier  had 
failed  to  limit  his  liability,  in  respect  to  such 
contingencies. 

8.  Of  obstructions  at  Uieplace  of  delivery. 
— Nor  would  the  fact  that  accumulation  of 
cars  and  freight  at  tbe  place  of  delivery  was 
such  that  the  company  could  not  reach  that 
point  within  a  reasonable  time,  exonerate  the 
carrier,  it  being  within  the  power  of  the  com- 
pany to  remove  the  obstruction.  The  inter 
est,  or  mere  convenience  of  the  carrier,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  tbe  way  of  his  duty, 
in  that  respect;  and,  moreover,  the  carrier 
should  provide  in  his  contract  for  such  con- 
tingency, if  he  would  limit  his  liability. — 
[Ibid. 

Carriers. — An  oil  company  shipped  a  quan- 
tity of  oil  by  the  Empire  Transportation  Com- 
pany,   under    a  condition,  set    forth   in    the 
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receipt  that  the  oil  company  should  assume  ail 
risk,  and  the  transportation  company  should 
be  released  from  all  responsibility  for  loss  or 
damage.  The  car  containing  the  refined  oil 
was  coupled  in  a  train  to  one  containing  crude 
oil,  which  took  fire  from  sparks  from  the 
engine,  and  on  account  of  a  defect  in  the 
coupling  could  not  be  separated  from  the  car 
of  refined  oil,  and  both  were  consumed  Held, 
that  the  transportation  company  was  liable 
notwithstanding  the  condition  of  the  receipt. 
—[Empire  Transportation  Company  vs.  Wam- 
sutta  Oil  Company.     3  Am.  R.,  515. 

Constitutional  Law. — Taxatiou  in  aid  of 
railroads  owned  and  operated  by  private  in- 
dividuals or  corporatous  is  unconstitutional, 
and  an  act  of  the  Legislature  authorizing 
county  orders  to  be  issued  in  aid  of  a  railroad 
and  taxes  to  be  levied  for  the  payment  thereof, 
on  condition  that  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  should  be  manifested  by  ball"t 
and  the  railroad  should  be  brought  to  a  speci- 
fied statejof  completion,  is  void. — [Whiting 
vs.  The  Sheboygan  and  Fun  du  Lac  Kailroad 
Company.      3  Am.  R  ,  3D. 

Negligence. — The  death  of  a  passenger  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of  a 
railroad  company  while  he  was  riding  on  the 
railroad  upon  a  free  pass  indorsed  with  the 
agreement  that,  in  consideration  of  its  receipt 
by  the  passenger,  he  assumed  all  risk  of  ac- 
cident and  injury  to  himself  and  property, 
whether  arising  Irom  the  negligence  of  the 
agents  of  the  company  or  otherwise,  and  that 
the  company  should  not  be  liable  under  any 
circumstances,  and  in  an  action  by  tne  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deceased,  held,  that  the  con- 
tract was  valid  and  that  no  recovery  could  be 
had  against  the  company. — [Kinney  vs.  Cen- 
tral railroad.     3  Am.  R.,  265 

When  a  railroad  car  is  perfect  in  appear- 
ance, but  imperfect  from  some  latent  defect, 
which  the  utmost  skill  and  care  could  neither 
perceive  nor  provide  against,  the  railway  com- 
pany is  not  responsible  for  injuries  to  passen- 
gers arising  from  the  breaking  of  an  axle  of 
4he  car  while  runuing  at  a  proper  speed  upon 
u  well-constructed  road. — [Meier  vs.  Fenu. 
Railroad  Company.     3  Am.  581. 

The  plaintiff  shipped  goods  over  the  de- 
fendants' railroad.  By  a  clause  in  the  bill  of 
lading  the  defendants  were  released  from 
liability  ''.from  damage  or  loss  to  any  article 
from  or  by  fire  or  explosion  of  any  kind." 
The  goods  were  destroyed  while  on  one  of  de- 
fendants trains,  by  fire,  which  caught  from  a 
spark  trom  the  engine  of  the  train.  Held, 
that  the  defendants  were  not,  by  the  stipula- 
tion in  the  bill  of  lading,  released  from 
liability  for  loss  arising  from  ils  own  negli- 
gence.— [Steinway  vs.  Erie  railway.  3  Am, 
R..  673 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  provide 
safe  and  proper  machinery  lor  working  its 
road,  and  it  was  negligent  if  the  engine  haul- 
ing the  goods  was,  in  its  construction  and  ap- 
pliances, lacking  in  anything  which  sound 
rules  require  it  should  have. — [Ibid. 

If  there  was  known  and  in  practical  use  an 
upparatus,  which,  if  applied  to  an  engine 
would  prevent  the  emission  of  sparks,  the 
defendant  was  negligent  if  it  did  not  avail 
itself  of  such  appliances.  But  it  was  not 
bound  to  use  every  possible  prevention  which 
scientific  skill  might  have  suggested,  nor  to 
adopt  an  untried  machine. —  [Ibid. 

There  must  not  only  exist  scientific  skill  to 
make,  but  there  must  have  been  iu  practical 
use,  and  known,  locomotives  consuming  their 
own  sparks,  belore  a  railway  company  can  be 
charged  with  negligence  iu  not  employing 
luem. — [Ibid. 


Common  Carrier  — Duty  of  promptly  trans- 
porting goods  ;  damages;  stipulation  against 
liability. — The  defendants  agreed  to  transport 
some  apples  for  the  plaintiffs.  The  contract 
was  made  by  letter  with  defendants'  general 
agents.  The  local  agent  in  charge  of  defend 
ants'  station  where  the  apples  were  to  be  re- 
ceived, agreed  to  store  tbem  in  defendants' 
warehouse  and  forward  them  when  requested 
I  by  plaintiffs  Plaintiffs  requested  such  local 
agent  to  forward  the  apples  on  the  first  of 
November,  and  continually  urge!  him  to  do 
so  for  fifteen  days.  The  shipment  was  not 
made  until  the  24th,  and  the  apples  were 
frozen  while  being  transported. 

Meld,  that  it  was  the  duly  of  the  defendants, 
under  the  contract,  to  transport  the  apples 
when  requested,  and  that  the  contract  of  the 
local  agent  to  do  so  was  immaterial,  and  it 
was  no  defense  to  allege  that  his  agreement 
to  ship  freight  at  a  specified  time  was  made 
without  authority. — [Marshall  vs.  New  York 
Central  railroad. 

In  such  case,  the  rule  for  damages  is  the 
difference  in  value,  not  at  the  place  of  ship- 
ment but  at  the  place  of  destination,  between 
the  goods  as  they  are  and  as  they  wouid  have 
been  if  uninjured. — [Ibid. 

The  giving  of  receipts  for  the  property  by 
the  local  agent  containing  limitation  of  the 
liability  of  the  carrier,  did  not  affect  bis 
liability  of  the  carrier,  did  affect  his  liability, 
that  being  governed  by  the  original  con- 
tract.— [Ibid. 

Negligence. — When  not  presumed. — The 
plaintiff,  a  passenger  on  defendants'  railroad 
cars,  was  injured  in  an  accident  caused  by  the 
the  breaking  of  a  rail.  Plaintiffs'  witnesses 
testified  to  having  seen  numerous  defects  in 
track  and  road-bed  about  the  time  of  accident, 
but  no  testimony  was  given  by  them  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  track  at  the  precise  time  or 
place  of  the  accident.  Defendants'  witnesses 
tesiified  that  the  road  at  the  time  and  place  of 
the  accident  was  in  good  condition,  that  it  was 
very  cold  when  the  rail  broke,  and  that  sound 
rails  are  liable  to  break  in  cold  weather. 

Held,  that  there  was  no  presumption  that, 
because  the  road  was  out  of  repair  at  other 
places,  it  was  probably  out  of  repair  at  the 
place  in  question,  and  plaintiff  should  have 
nou  suited. — [Cole  vs.  New  York  Central  rail- 
road. 

Cumulative  Penalties. — The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York  have,  in  Fisher  vs.  The 
New  York  Central  railroad,  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  cumulative  penalties  for  charging 
illegal  fares.  It  is  held  that  the  defrauded 
individual  must  be  content  with  one  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  can  not  go  into  the  business  of  rid- 
ing over  a  railroad  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
penalties,  unless  he  is  willing  to  sue  on  each 
ride  before  he  takes  the  next. 

Damages  to  Passenger. — The  United  States 
Express  Company  had  the  use  of  the  baggage 
car  on  a  passenger  train  of  Union  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  Eastern  Division,  and  their 
traveling  agents,  called  express  messengers, 
were  allowed  to  ride  on  this  car  without  pay- 
ing fare.  All  other  passengers  were  excluded 
therefrom.  The  plaintiff,  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  express  messenger  and  a  local  agent 
of  the  express  company  at  the  State  line,  went 
into  this  car  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
route,  so  that  he  might  take  the  express  mes- 
senger's place  in  his  absence.  The  plaintiff 
was  introduced  to  the  cunductor  by  the  express 
messenger,  as  an  express  messenger  learning 
the  route — and  afterwards  he  acted  as  such, 
assisting  the  regular  express  messenger  along 
the  route.  The  conductor  allowed  him  to 
ride  iu    the  baggage  car   without  paying  any 


fare.  There  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  pas- 
senger cars  for  him.  He  was  not  in  fact  an 
express  messenger,  nor  was  he  in  the  employ 
of  the  express  company  in  any  manner  what- 
ever; the  express  messenger  and  the  agent 
at  the  State  line  not  having  any  authority  to 
employ  him  in  any  capacity.  The  baggage 
car  was  turned  over  and  the  plaintiff  injured. 

Held,  in  an  action  hy  the  plaintiff  against 
the  railroad  company,  for  damages  for  such 
injuries,  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  a  passenger, 
nor  entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  passenger.  — 
[Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  vs  Lloyd 
Nicholls.     Supreme  Court  of  Kansas, 

Injury  In  Animals. — Damages — Where  an 
animal  is  so  badly  injured  by  a  passing  train 
of  cars  upon  a  railroad  track  that  it  must 
soon  die  from  the  injury,  and  the  railroad 
company  is  liahle  therefor  to  the  owner  of  the 
animal,  by  reason  of  its  track  not  being 
securely  fenced,  and  the  owner  kills  the 
animal,  but  receives  no  benefit  of  it  after  the 
injury,  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  animal 
after  the  injury  is  not  adraissable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  damages.  —  [Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland   Railroad  Company 

vs  Mustard.     34  Ind. 

»  •  ■ 

Pflii.ADici.pHiA  as  a  Petroleum  Centre. — 
This  is  the  suhject  of  a  full  and  interesting 
article  in  the  Philadelphia  Press.  In  the  first 
year  of  oil  mining,  1859,  the  products  in  Pa. 
was  82,000  barrels,  3,526,387  gallons.  The 
yield  has  steadily  increased,  until  in  1870  it 
had  reached  5,659,000  barrels,  243  337,000 
gallons.  In  1861,  the  first  year  in  which  for- 
eign shipment*  of  any  importance  were  made, 
of  the  1,500,000  gallons  that  went  abroad 
more  than  half  was  sent  from  Philadelphia; 
and  shipments  steadily  increased,  until  iu 
1870  there  was  sent  from  that  port  60,000,000. 
gallons  of  crude  and  refined  oil,  valued  at 
$12  500,000.  This  was  distributed  as  follows: 
Belgium,  13,538,672  gallons;  N.  Ger.  Union, 
11,043,152  gallons;  Ireland,  6,755,218  gal- 
lons; France,  2,991,844  gallons;  England, 
2,407,912  gallons;  Gibraltar,  2,934,387  gal- 
lons; Holland,  2  511,747  gallons  ;  Italy,  2,085,- 
41 1  gallons  ;  Denmark,  1,956,043  gallons  ;  and 
Russia,  1,059,660  gallons.  Oil  was  also  sent 
to  the  Dutch  and  English,  West  Indies,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Uru- 
guay, Austria,  Sweden,  and  even  Liberia. 


— We  are  informed  that  a  party  of  Pittsburgh 
capitalists,  manufacturers,  intend  to  negotiate 
with  the  American  Cable  Company  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  cable  for  their  line  from 
the  extremity  of  Long  Island  to  the  English 
or  Dutch  coast,  and  one  by  the  way  of  Ber 
muda  and  Azores  Islands  to  the  coast  of 
Portugal.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
$10,000,000,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  al- 
ready secured  An  agent  is  expected  in  New 
York,  from  Europe,  in  a  few  days,  with  pro- 
posals from  English  firms.  Should  our  Pitts- 
burgh   men   engage    in    the   enterprise    their 

works  will  be  erected   on  the  seaboard. 

«  m  ■ 

— The  pioneer  narrow  gauge,  the  Denver 
and  RioGrande  Railroad,  has  finished  grading 
and  bridging  its  second  division  of  forty-two 
miles,  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Puebla,  Col- 
orado. Track-laying  will  be  commenced  im- 
mediately, and  by  the  middle  of  April  regular 
trains  will  be  running  from  Denver  to  Puebla, 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  The  earn- 
ings over  the  first  division  of  seventy-six 
miles,  for  the  week  ending  February  29,  ex- 
clusive of  construction  and  transportation, 
were  $411,873,  which  is  equal  to  the  earnings 
of  many  of  the  Western  broad  gauge  rail- 
roads costing  nearly  twice  as  much. 
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Important    ltailway    Legal   Proceedings. 

The  case  of  Owston  &  Sowers  vs.  Allegheny 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  decided  in  the 
court  below  of  Pittsburgh  district,  a  few  days 
ago,  has  excited  unusual  interest,  in  legal  and 
civil  circles,  and  more  especially  among  rail- 
road men.  The  plaintiffs  were  an  oil  firm, 
who  during  the  "bulling"  business  of  1869 
failed  to  get  to  the  Pittsburgh  market  all  the 
oil  which  (hey  assumed  that  had  sold.  They 
failed  because  the  defendants  could  not  sup- 
ply them  with  transportation,  and  alleging 
that  they  had  a  contract  with  defendants, 
which  bound  them  to  carry  all  the  oil  the 
plaintiffs  might  offer,  they  brought  suit  iD 
damages,  claiming  §50,000  as  the  amount 
they  had  suffered  from  not  being  supplied  the 
transportation  which  they  demanded  of  de- 
fendants. 

The  facts  and  the  evidence  and  the  charge 
of  the  Court  showed,  that  the  only  con- 
tract existing  between  the  parlies  was, 
tbat  the  railroad  company  agreed  to 
carry  the  oil  of  these  parties  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  provided  they  would  give  it 
to  the  road  to  haul  in  a  certain  amount  or 
quantity.  The  road  did  not  bind  itself  ;o  haul 
the  oil  at  all,  or  any  portion  of  it,  or  to 
furnish  facilities  for  having  it  done,  but  sim- 
ply to  carry  it  at  a  certain  price  if  at  all. 
The  rate  was  a  favorable  one  for  the  shippers, 
and  could  have  been  taken  advantage  of  at 
any  time,  but  when  by  means  of  the  opera- 
tions of  a  ring  movement  a  great  amount  of 
oil  was  demanded  in  Pittsburgh  within  a  few 
days,  the  plaintiffs,  together  with  many  other 
parties,  crowded  their  product  upon  the  road 
much  faster  than  the  road  could  move  it,  and 
hence  many  of  them  failed  to  deliver  what 
they  claimed  they  had  sold,  and  for  this  reason 
the  claim  of  damazes  in  this  case. 

The  no-tire  at  which  they  had  placed  their 
damages  was  excessive,  and  no  one  supposed 
that,  though  they  might  obtain  a  favorable 
verdict,  they  would  be  awarded  more  than 
enough  to  about  pay  the  costs  of  suit.  They 
did  not  themselves,  it  seems,  expect  much 
more.  Nor  was  it  presumed  thatan  imaginary 
cause  could  be  set  up  upon  which  a  jury 
would  pronounce  favorable,  when  contrary  to 
the  facts,  the  evidence  and  the  charge  of  the 
Court.     Yet  it  was  done  in  this  case. 

The  defendants  do  not  propose  to  submit 
to  this  decision  without  having  given  it  a  test 
in  a  higher  court.  They  feel  as  though  the 
case  was  an  important  one,  which,  if  taken  as 
a  precedent  in  law  upon  such  points,  would 
prevent  railroad  companies  from  making 
special  contracts  with  shippers;  for  in  every 
such  case  any  amount  of  imaginary  business 
could  be  trumped  up  and  damages  collected 
on  it  whether  it  had  ever  been  offered  for 
transportation  or  not  And  besides,  if  rail- 
road companies  are  legally  bound  to  accom- 
plish all  they  want  or  expect  to,  suit,  by  this 
verdict,  can  be  brought  against  them  every 
time  a  train  is  behind  time,  and  their  time 
echedule  can  be  offered  in  evidence  as  suffi- 
cient proof  of  their  failure  lo  comply  with 
their  contract. 

It  is  well,  we  think,  the  Allegheny  Valley 
road  proposes  to  resist  the  decision  of  this 
jury.  It — when  it  comes  to  this — will  be 
cheaper  to  make  or  buy  a  jury  to  have  this 
decision  reversed,  than  lo  allow  other  people 
to  employ  one  to  decide  against,  them. 


Iron  Statistics. 

From  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Bar 
Iron  Manufacturers'  Association,  we  extract 
the  following  interesting  statistics: 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1871,  is  estimated  at  1,850,- 
000  tpns,  as  follows:' 

Anthracite  Pig  Iron —  Tons  2,000  lbs 

Lehigh  region  275, OU0 

Schuylkill   region 142,000 

Upper  Susquehanna ,.118,000 

Lower  Susquehanna 1 18,000 

East  group  (E   &  N.  of  Pa.) 210,000 

863,000 

Raw  Coal  and  Coke  Pig  Iron 600,000 

Charcoal  Pig  Iron — 

New  England   35,000 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 

and    Maryland 137,000 

Western -States 200,000 

Southern   States 15,000 

387,000 

Total  pig  irons,  tons 1,850,01)0 

Tne   number  of   operators  employed  in  the 

production  of   raw  and   manufactured  iron  is 

given  as  follows  : 

Preparing   ore  and  fuel  42,000 

"  fuel  for  rolling  mills 25,000 

Working  at,  blast  furnaces 12,500 

"         in  rolling  mills 58,000 

"         at  forges  and  bloomeries 2,500 

Total   directly  engaged  in  producing 

iron 140,000 

Engaged  in  manufacturing  articles  of 

iron 800,000 

940,000 
This  is  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  large  numbers  engaged  in  transporting 
ores  and  finished  iron.  The  value  of  this 
labor,  if  put  at  only  S2  per  day — which  would 
certainly  be  put  far  below  the  average,  where 
such  an  amount  of  skilled  labor  is  required — 
would  be  $1,880,000  per  day,  or  nearly  $600,- 
000,000  for  tbe  300  days  of  the  working  year. 
The  value  of  the  product  is  placed  at  $900,- 
000,000,  thus: 

Product  of  pig  iron  ...$75,000,000 

Product     of     rolling      mills     and 

forges  ■. 138,000,000 

Value  of  articles  manufactured  of 

iron. 687,000,000 

Total  value  of  iron  for  the  year. ..$900,000,000 


DQ?"  The  announcement  is  made  that  there 
are  in  America  and  Europe  more  than  250 
manufactories  of  india  rubber  articles,  em 
ploying  some  500  operatives  each,  and  con- 
suming more  than  20,000,000  pounds  of  gum 
per  year. 


The  culture  of  rice  is  now  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  agriculturists  of  California, 
in  which  State  300,000,000  pounds  of  rice, 
imported  from  Asiatic  countries  are  consumed 
every  year,  the  average  price  being  seven 
cents  per  pound.  In  the  valley  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  it  is  reported 
there  are  extensive  swamp  lands  well  suited 
for  rice  culture,  the  climate  also  being  favor- 
able and  the  soil  rich  enough  to  insure  good 
crops.  The  failure  of  a  previous  experiment 
in  rice  culture  made  in  1870,  it  is  stated,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  seed  was -planted  too 
late,  and  that  the  young  crop  was  therefore 
killed  by  the  frost. 


The  Babcock  Fire  Extinguisher. 

CONFLAGRATION   EXTINGUISHED. 
(By  Telegraph  to  Chicago  Post.) 

Brownsville,  Minn.,  October  7. 
Tuesday  night  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  shed 
adjoining  the  store  of  Jocsten  &  Cluss.  The 
shed  was  filled  with  barrels  of  benzine  and 
kerosene  oil,  and  was  instantly  a  mass  of 
flames.  The  citizens  were  promptly  on  hand, 
but  water  seemed  only  to  make  matters  worse, 
and  it  was  feared  the  whole  business  portion 
of  the  town  would  be  destroyed.  Finally  a 
Babcock  Extinguisher,  which  had  been  stand- 
ing unused  for  more  than  two  years,  was 
brought  to  bear,  and  the  fire  put  out. 


Interesting  Postal  Statistics. — The  cur- 
rent number  of  the  Gotha  Almanac,  Vie  most 
highly  valued  of  European  annals,  contains, 
among  other  things,  some  interesting  postil 
statistics  showing  the  number  of  letters  pass- 
ing through  the  post  offices  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.  It  would  appear  tbat 
the  aggregate  is  not  far  from  three  thousand 
million  letters  yearly.  The  private  corres- 
pondence of  the  different  countries  for  the  Ian 
year  were  as  follows  :  Great  Biilain,  808,000,- 
000  letters;  United  States,  531,000,000; 
France- 384,000,000;  North  German  States, 
248,0007000  ;  Austria,  99,000,000  ;  Italy,  79,- 
000,000;  Spain,  72,000,000;  Switzerland,  45,- 
000,000;  Russia,  21,000,000  To  these  figures 
must  be  added  some  360,000,000  official  let- 
ters which  are  counted  separately,  making  iti 
round  numbers  tbe  total  above  given.  Still 
more  interesting,  however,  are  the  results  of 
a  calculation  showing  the  relation  between 
the  number  of  letters  sent,  and  the  population 
of  the  different  countries.  In  Great  Britain 
the  number  of  letters  mailed  was  25  per  head 
of  the  population;  in  Switzerlaud,  18;  in  th# 
United  States,  15;  in  the  North  German 
States,  8.3;  in  Austria,  4.9 ;  in  Spain,  4;  in 
France,  3.3;  in  Italy,  3.1  ;  in  Rassia,  8.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  that  in  the 
little  kingdom  of  Switzerland  the  population 
is  so  large,  while  in  France  it  is  so  small ;  but 
the  figures  above  given  may  be  accepted  as 
indicating  with  considerable  accuracy  the 
degree  of  business  activity  and  the  popular 
intelligence  and  education  of  the  different 
countries  iiamed. 


The  t;a  trade  is  expanding  with  unex- 
pected rapidity.  In  1870  San  Francisco  ship- 
ped over  3,000,000  lbs  overland  to  New  York 
and  other  domestic  At'antic  cities.  During 
1871  these  shipments  have  reached  almost 
18,000,000  lbs.  Since  July,  the  monthly 
totals  have  amounted  to  from  1,000,000  lbs. 
to  4,0011,000.  Those  for  Sept.  and  Oct.,  re- 
spectively, were  4,003,581  and  3,583,955 
pounds. 

Adding  imports  on  California  account,  the 
Bulletin  states  that  San  Francisco  received  in 
1871  21,669,000  lbs.  tea  from  Chiua  and 
Japan.  When  it  is  known  that  the  total  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  range  from  40,- 
000,000  lbs.  to  50,000,000  per  annum,  the 
quantity  received  there  last  year  shows  the 
importance  of  San  Francisco  as  a  distributive 
point,  and  the  necessity  for  increased  steam 
communication  between  California  aud  Asia. 
It  is  announced  tbat  the  Pacific  Mail  Co.  will 
inaugurate  a  semi-monthly  line  in  May  upon 
the  incoming  of  tbe  next  tea  crop. 
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Compeessed  air  Power — The  value  of  com- 
pressed air,  as  a  power  where  other  means  are 
not  available  or  strictly  effective,  is  coming 
into  more  general  use.  For  operating  in 
mines  and  tunnels,  it  is  found  the  excellent 
medium  of  both  power  and  ventilation,  and 
the  next  step  is  to  find  out  how  the  largest 
amount  of  power  can  be  obtained  without  loss 
in  compressing.  Recent  extended  experi- 
ments made  in  mines  in  Europe,  show  that  an 
engine  worked  by  compressed  air  could  be 
put  down  a  pit  bottom  in  the  return  air-way, 
and  exhausted  into  the  road  without  any 
detriment  whatever,  while  some  weakly  ven- 
tilated places  would  be  benefited  by  exhaust 
ing  into  the  intake  air-ways.  It  was  the  prop- 
erty of  the  elasticity  of  the  afr,  and  laws 
scientifically  deduced  from  it,  that  led  them 
to  expect  much  from  its  compression.  The 
principal  law  was  that  the  elasticity  of  air 
increased  in  exact  proportion  as  its  volume 
diminished.  From  that  hiw,  a  second  was 
deduced  from,  viz. :  that  the  elasticity  of  air 
or  the  force  of  it  was  equal  to  the  pressure 
resting  upon  it,  and,  from  a  continuation  of 
the  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  results 
did  not  vary  much  from  theories  first  ad- 
vanced. 

In  this  country  the  plan  has  not  made  much 
headway  in  the  cutting  of  coal,  but  has  been 
vised  with  variable  success  in  railway  tunnel- 
ing— enough  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  it  is  in  use  for  both  pur- 
poses, as  also  for  passenger  travel  on  street 
railways  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The 
aeronantic  experiment  which  we  noticed  lately 
as  having  been  made  in  Philadelphia,  depends 
for  its  success  upon  the  practical  application 
of  this  principal. 


'The  United  States  Navy  is  composed 
of  178  vessels,  nominally  mounting  1,426 
guns.  Of  these,  36  vessels,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  398  guns,  are  on  foreign  stations  or 
cruising;  8  carrying  103  guns  are  used  as 
school  and  practice  ships;  7  with  90  guns 
are  used  as  receiving  ships,  and  one  of  ten 
guns  is  occupied  as  marine  barracks  at  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla.  Some  17  unarmed  vessels  are 
stationed  at  various  navy  yards,  and  26  ves- 
sels, with  206  guns,  are  repairing.  One  ves- 
sel of  8  guns  is  in  winter  quarters  on  Lake 
Erie.  The  remaining  82  vessels  are  not  in 
use,  4  of  61  guns  being  out  of  commission  ; 
14  of  130  guns  being  in  orninary;  49  of  204 
guns  being  laid  up ;  13  of  193  guns  being  un- 
finished; 1  of  23  guns  being  sunk,  and  one 
being  condemned.  There  are  1,424  com- 
missioned officers  and  188  warrant  officers  on 
the  active  list.  The  commissioned  officers  are 
employed  as  follows: — On  duty  at  sea,  687; 
on  duty  ashore,  484;  waiting  orders  and  un- 
employed, 202;  on  leave  of  absence,  25,  and 
on  sick  leave,  25  The  principal  officers  con- 
sist of  1  admiral,  1  vice  admiral,  12  rear  ad- 
mirals, 25  commodores.  50  captains,  90  com- 
manders, and  164  lieutenants;  15  medical 
directors,  15  medical  inspectors,  50  surgeons, 
30  passed  assistant  surgeons,  and  46  assistant 
surgeons  ;  143  paymasters  of  various  grades, 
and  230  engineers. 


Glass  can  be  cut,  as  with  a  diamond, 
by  the  use  of  a  file,  or  other  hardened  steei, 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  turpentine  and  cam- 
phor gum.  We  have  known  this  to  be  prac- 
ticed in  glass  works,  instead  of  using  the  dia 
mond,  with  good  success 


fi®**An  eminent  London  metallurgist  has 
published' a  pamphlet  upon  the  method  of 
manufacturing  Russia  sheet-iron,  which,  a9  is 
well  known,  differs  from  common  sheet-iron, 
in  having  a  smooth,  glossy  surface,  of  a  dark 
metalic  gray,  and  not  a  bluish  gray.  When 
bent  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  hand,  no 
scale  is  separated,  as  happens  with  sheet-iron 
manufactured  by  rolling  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  in  folding  it  over  and  unfolding,  it  simply 
scales  from  the  line  of  folding.  The  method 
of  preparing  this  sheet-iron  has  been  kept  a 
profound  secret  by  the  Russian  manufacturers 
for  a  long  period  of  time;  but,  by  a  careful 
collection  of  information  given  by  various 
correspondents,  the  general  theory  of  the 
manufacture  has  been  ascertained  and  placed 
in  such  form  as  to  be  capable  of  practical 
application.  One  point  in  the  preparation  of 
the  iron  is  said  to  be  that,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  rolling,  the  sheets  are  made  up 
into  packages  with  charcoal  dust  interposed, 
and  then  well  hammered,  the  outer  sheets 
being  afterwards  thrown  away  as  waste. 


A  new  metal  has  been  discovered,  con- 
sisting of  an  alloy,  of  which  the  composition 
is  a  8ecret  known  only  to  the  discoverer.  It 
carries  the  color  of  18  carat  gold,  has  the 
greatest  ductility  and  malleability,  and  hence 
can  be  rolled  and  spun,  or  cast,  to  advantage 
It  will  not  corrode  by  water  or  the  atmosphere, 
and  is  not  influenced  by  the  action  of  sea- 
water,  and  thus  offers  advantages  for  roofing 
and  sheathing  for  vessels,  and  particularly  for 
water-pipes.  Its  ductility  presents  facilities 
for  stamped  ware,  while. the  sharpness  of  the 
castings  made  from  it  render  any  finish  un- 
necessary. Its  cost  is  26  cents  per  lb.  in  in- 
gots, as  compared  with  the  present  price  of 
copper,  and  will  range  about  3  cents  per  lb. 
under  that  of  ingot  copper.  For  builders' 
hardware,  such  as  knobs,  escutcheons,  butts, 
etc.,  the  specimens  shown  surpass  in  beauty, 
and  can  be  offered  at  just  half  the  cost  of  the 
bronzed  ware  of  this  class  now  on  sale. 


As  rubber  plates  and  rings  are  used 
almost  exclusively  for  making  connections 
between  steam  and  other  pipes,  much  annoy- 
ance is  experienced  by  the  imperfection  of  an 
air-tight  connection.  This  is  obviated  by  em- 
ploying a  cement  which  fastens  well  both  to 
the  rubber  and  to  the  metal  or  wood.  It  is 
prepared  by  a  solution  of  shellac  in  ammonia. 
This  is  made  by  soaking  pulverized  gum  shel- 
lac in  ten  times  its  weight  of  strong  ammonia, 
when  a  slimy  mass  is  obtained  ;  in  three  or 
four  weeks  it  will  become  liquid  without  the 
use  of  hot  water.  This  softens  the  rubber, 
and  becomes,  after  volatilization  of  the  am- 
monia, hard  and  impermeable  to  gasses  and 
fluids. 


A  blue  surface  can  be  put  on  gun  bar- 
rels by  applying  nitric  acid  and  let  it  eat  into 
the  iron  a  little;  then  the  latter  will  be  cover- 
ed with  a  thin  film  of  oxide.  Clean  the  bar- 
rel, oil,  and  burnish.  A  very  pretty  appear- 
ance is  given  to  gun  barrels  by  treating  them 
dilute  nitric  acid  and  vinegar,  to  which  has 
been  added  sulphate  of  copper.  Wash,  oil, 
and  rub  well  with  a  hard  brush, 


— The  following  gives  the  cost  per  linear 
yard  of  some  of  the  great  railway  tunnels; 
Monnt  Cenis,  $975;  Kilsby,  Saltwood  and 
Bletchingley,  in  England,  $725,  $590  and  §360 
respectively  ;  Terre  Noire,  on  the  Parts,  Lyons 
and  Mediterranean  line,  $150;  Bitignolles, 
near  Paris,  $175;  Hauenstein,  between  Basle 
and  Berne,  Switzerland,  $400;  Moarhouse. 
New  Zealand,  $345  ;  Hoosac,  $900. 


— At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Un- 
ion Pacific  Railway,  in  Boston,  March  6, 
Horace  F.  Clark,  of  New  York,  was  e  lected 
President:  John  Duff,  of  Boston,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  E.  H.  Rollins,  Treasurer. 

The  dropping  of  Thomas  A.  Scott  from  the 
Directors  is  said  to  indicate  the  prepon  der- 
ance  of  the  Vanderbilt  interest. 


— During  the  month  of  January  postal 
service  has  been  ordered  on  1288  miles  of 
new  railroads. 


The  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York 
is  to  buy  $4,000,000  bonds  and  to  sell  $4,000,- 
000  gold  during  December. 


EXTINGUISHER. 
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Insurance  Companies  Eeduoe  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

8®"The  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  ol 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  Ores  that  kindle  atslations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 


a.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent, 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNATI. 
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HAVING  EVERY  FACILITY, 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 
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CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 

Local  &  Coupon  Tickets, 

CLIMBS,  SOFT  BILLS, 

POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

.AJSTID  BLAITK  BOOKS.      - 

WRMHTSOH  &  GO., 

RAILROAD    RECORD     OFFICE 

No.  167  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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E.  D.  MA.N'SPIBLD,    -      - 
T    WRIOTTSON,       -      - 
A.  J.  HODDER.  .... 


-  >  Editors 


CINCINNATI  -  -  Thursday,  March  14,  1872 
PUBLISHED     EVERY    THURSDAV    MORNING, 

By   Wrightsoii  <£  Co., 

OFPICE-No.l6'/Wnlnut  Street 


Subscriptions— $3  per  annum  in  advance. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  square  is  the  space  occupied  by  ten  lives  -fNorparei 

Onejquare.sincileinsertion „.._..  «  2  0(1 

"        "        l>er  month "...  *"  v  5  ug 

"        •'        six  months „ |j  ,„, 

."      ,"        P.er»uouin '.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'  25  till 

'•column. singl.-ns-rlion- _ ;  nil 

"         "        pei  month J^f  ,,  nn 

**          *       six  months 55  „,, 

«■        "        per  annum !.".'.....'.!.'.  110  0(1 

*' pag«,     sin?leinsertion  25  011 

"        "        per  month _ _ 40  „„ 

'*        "       six  months _.... 135  00 

«*         *•        per  iiinQci.... „ oj„  q0 

Card  snot  exceeding  foui  lines,  $T  OOper  annum. 

WllKjinsos  i  CO.,  Prop'rs 


The  Needs  or  Cincinnati  for  Trade,  Manu- 
facture* and  Transportation. 

I  saw  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meet 
ingof  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Cincinnati,  and 
it  put  me  in  mind  of  how  much  the  Board  had 
done  and  how  much  it  may  do  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  Cincinnati.  It  embraces 
some  of  the  most  solid,  intelligent,  and  public 
spirited  men  of  the  city.  They  have  extend- 
ed, as  they  ought  to  do,  their  field  of  opera- 
tion far  beyond  the  mere  produce  exchange 
to  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  all 
those  interests  which  enter  into  both  the 
growth  and  comfort  of  the  city.  I  was  glad 
to  see  the  board  have  taken  belter  quarters, 
and  are  likely  to  be  better  known.  In  the 
field  of  the  Board  are  the  three  great  interests 
above  named.  On  these  points  I  will  add  to 
what  I  have  already  said,  some  further  obser- 
vations. 

1st.  Of  the  increase  of  trade.  Foremost 
on  this  head  is,  undoubtedly,  the  "Southern 
road."  Nothing  need  be  added  to  show  its 
need  commercially,  or  its  need  under  the 
'•control"  of  the  city.  This  point  seems  to 
have  been  strangely  overlooked  by  the  intelli 
gent  gentlemen,  for  such  ihey  were  who  offer- 
ed the  ''Ferguson  Law,"  and  the  construction 
of  the  road  by  the  city.  Unless  we  have  a 
national  law,  and  I  hope  before  long  we  will 
have  to  make  uniform  rates  on  freights,  and 
prevent  discriminations  against  Cincinnati. 
A  railroad  to  the  South   owned  (as  it   would 


be)  by  eastern   capitalists,  would  be  of  Utile 
more    use    than   the    present    route    through 
Louisville  and  Nashville.      In  the  present  slate 
of  railroad    law,    and  railroad  usage,  in    this 
country,  Cincinnati    tnust  own  her    Southern 
road,   in   order    to   secure  quick    and  cheap 
transportation  of    her  products  to   the  South 
This  is  a  point   which  those    who    propose  to 
give   three  millions  of  dollars   to  a   private 
company,  have  (apparently  at  least)   not  con- 
sidered.     I  have   already  described  the  whole 
situation  in  regard  to  this  point.      One  by  one, 
almost  all  the  railroads  of  the  South    are  get- 
ing  into  the  hands  of  eastern  capitalists;   and 
they  will   avail  themselves    of   any    discrim 
inations  they  can  possibly    make  in   favor  of 
eastern   cities.     But  I    am    speaking   here  of 
trade,    and    unquestionably,    if  the    Southern 
road  was    made,  it  would    increase  trade.     I 
was  yesterday,  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  made 
some  inquiries.      I  found  that  there  is  consid 
erable  pork  (bacon)   sei.t  from    Cincinnati  to 
Augusla ;  and  in  Aiken  there  is  actually  some 
lager  beer  from   Cincinnati.     These    are    the 
only  aiticles  I  see  from  this  region.     The  hat 
I  bought  (labelled    Paris)   was   made   in  St 
Louis,  brought  through  Memphis.     The  stoves 
sold  in  Augusta  are  from  Troy  and  Baltimore 
The     furniture    comes     from    New  York    via 
Charleston,  and  so  011  through  the  list.     Now 
as  I  have  proved  before,    with  a  direct  South- 
ern   road — double     as    quick    as   the    present 
mode  of  transportation — Cincinnati  can    sue" 
cessfully  compete,  in  Augusta,  with  New  York 
and  the  eastern  cities.     There  will  be  another 
advantage   in  the  fact  that  the  Northern  pari 
of  the    South  is  much    the  most  productive, 
and   will   become    much    the  most    populace, 
sach    as    Tennessee,   Northern    Georgia  and 
North  Alabama.    In  all  this  region  Cincinnati 
will    be    the  great,  the  main  city,  just  as  New 
York   has  been  to  the   eastern  states.     But  it 
may  have  this    advantage,   if  it    does    not  get 
quick  and  cheap  communication.  Hence  I  sav 
that  the  Southern  road  is  the  first  and  greatest 
elemei.t  in    the  increase  of  trade.      But  there 
are  other  elements  which  shall  be  considered 
under  the  other  heads. 

2d.  Of  Maniijaclures.  The  first  element 
in  Manufactures  is  cheap  fuel.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  motive  power  of  machinery  in 
this  conntry  was  water.  New  England  was 
full  of  permanent  running  streams.  Hence, 
for  many  years,  water-power  was  looked  up  to 
aa  the  great  manufacturing  element,  and  New 
England  industry  was  rapidly  developed  in 
this  way.  All  the  principle  manufacturing 
towns  in  New  England  were  sustained  by 
water-power.  In  the  last  sixty  years,  how- 
ever, England  has  demonstrated  that  there  is 
a  better  power  than  water,  and  this  is  coal. 
At  this  time,  the  largest  part  of  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  creation  of  coal.  This 
is  admitted  and  commented  on  by  the  British 
economists  ;  and  so  great  is  their  conviction 
of   this  fact,   that  many   articles  have   been 


written  to  show  that  the  crfal  fields  nf  England 
are  becoming  exhausted,  and  there  is  danger 
of  exhaustion,  and  where  will  they  look  for 
coal?  There  is  no  danger  certainly  for  this 
generation,  but  as  the  coal  there  has  now  to 
be  mined  at  great  depths,  there  may  in  another 
generation  be  a  practical  exhaustion,  by  the 
coal  becoming  too  dear.  But  in  the  central  West 
this  can  never  be  the  case  They  could  sup- 
ply the  earth.  In  the  very  center  of  this 
exhaustless  coal  region  is  Cincinnati.  In 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
on  more  than  three  fourths  the  circumference 
around  Cincinnati,  are  these  immense  beds  of 
coal.  Very  curiously,  the  centre  seems  to  be  in 
almost  the  great  center  of  this  coal  region. 
Ofcourse,  people  in  those  sections,  on  all  sides, 
say  "here  is  the  place  to  get  your  coal."  That 
any  one  of  these  spots  is  the  best  to  get  the 
coal,  both  good  and  cheap,  is  not  yet  demon- 
strated. Now,  here  is  one  of  the  things  which 
should  engage  the  constant  attention  of  the 
B  inrd  of  Trade.  Coal  is  of  various  qualities 
and  suitable  for  various  purposes  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose, thai  coal  of  all  qualities  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  each  of  these  sections.  Recently  a  great 
deal  is  said  about  the  block  coal  of  Indiana; 
but,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  same  quality  of  coal 
may  be  got  in  both  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 
To  all  appearance,  the  best  coal  I  have  seen, 
is  on  Sandy  creek,  Ohio.  That  is  said  by 
Geologists  lo  be  the  same  as  that  of  Brier  Hill, 
which  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  the  manu  • 
factures  of  North  eastern  Ohio.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  same  may  be  found  in  the  Kanawha, 
and  carried  to  Cincinnati  on  the  "Kentucky 
and  Great  Eastern,"  when  it  is  made.  Now 
it  is  of  importance  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  examine  this  question,  and  perhaps  it 
could  do  nothing  more  useful  to  Cincinnati 
than  to  institute  a  practical  inquiry  into  the 
varieties  of  coal  in  the  coal  region  around 
Cincinnati,  and  the  best  mode  of  getting  them 
cheaply  to  the  market  of  Cincinnati. 

3  Of  transportation  Much  of  what  \ 
would  say  on  this  head  I  have  said  under  tho 
others.  There  are  two  principles  here  to  be 
kept  constantly  in  view:  I.  That  if  Cincinnati 
makes,  or,  interested  in  a  Southern  road,  she 
would  control  it,  as  far  at  least  as  Chattanooga. 
2.  That  the  cheapest  route  to  the  best  coai 
beds  should  be  the  one  selected.  I  see  a  re- 
port made  by  ten  gentlemen,  who  examined 
the  Cincinnati  and  Terre  Haute  line,  in 
which  they  state  that  the  Indiana  block  coal 
can  be  bought  and  delivered  to  consumers  at 
15  cents  per  bushel.  Now  that  won't  do.  Coal 
must  be  delivered  to  consumers  at  12  cents 
per  bushel,  and  can  be  prolitahly.  My  im- 
pression is  that  the  true  coal  road  must  either 
be  to  Sandy  creek  or  fo  the  West  Virginia 
border,  brought  by  the  "Kentucky  and  Great 
Eastern."  The  question  of  the  best  coal  and 
the  cheapest  transportation  is  the  one  the 
Board  of  Trade  ought  to  investigate. 
Aiken,  (S,  C.)  March  11,  1872.        ED.  M. 
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Tbe  Sew  Erie  Railroad  Legislation. 


"Reform  Legislatures,"  it  has  been  said, 
"  are  extravagant  and  corrupt.."  Called  to 
power  by  a  sodden  revulsion  in  the  tide  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  it  is  not  strange  that  such  assem 
blages  should  be  reactionary  in  Iheir  policy, 
rash  in  the  application  of  remedies,  and  so 
zealous  against  a  cettain  set  of  evils  that  cor- 
rupt demagogues  are  apt  to  mislead  them  in- 
to opposite  evils,  as  bad  or  worse.  Tbe  ruiror 
is,  that  the  dethroned  chiefs  of  the  "  Ring  " 
have  long  ago  counted  on  some  contingency 
for  the  recovery  of  their  lost  power.  If  so, 
they  must  by  this  time  have  found  out  their 
mistake. 

In  one  important  point  at  least  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  so  far  the  reform  legislature  at 
Albany  bas  vindicated  the  good  opinion  of  its 
friends,  and  refuted  the  prediction  that  it 
would  be  the  most  inefficient  corrupt  body 
which  ever  sat  in  the  Slate  Capitol.  For 
twenty  years  we  are  assure:!  there  have  not 
been  fewer  indications  of  corruption  or  bribery. 
We  knoa  it  will  be  said  by  the  cynic  that  the 
legislature  are  afraid,  and  lhat  timidity  rather 
than  conscience  keeps  t'jeni  out  of  tempta- 
tion. 

We  are  scarcely  of  this  opinion,  bat  be  the 
causes  wbat  they  may  we  have  at  present  a 
State  Legislature  which  appears  anxious  to  do 
its  duty  in  tbe  existing  crisis.  Of  this  many 
proofs  might  be  cited.  No  stronger  one  need 
be  giTen  than  is  afforded  by  the  Erie  bill, 
which  was  reported  on  Thursday  in  the  Senate 
and  yesterday  in  tbe  House.  This  bill  is  very 
elaborate  in  its  details,  but  it  has  been  drawn 
by  men  of  great  legal  acumen  and  much  ex- 
perience in  Erie  litigation.  It  is  no  doubt 
admirably  adapted  lor  tbe  object  in  view. 
That  object  is  simple.  It  is  to  oust  the  pres- 
ent directors  and  elect  new  men.  The  mis- 
deeds of  the  present  managers  of  Erie  have 
been  exposed  year  after  year  in  our  columns, 
and  much  that  they  have  done  is  the  deserved 
object  of  publia  opprobrium  in  Europe  as  well 
as  here.  Their  bad  faith  toward  their  stock- 
holders has  passed  into  a  contemptuous  pro- 
verb. 

From  present  appearanees  public  opinion 
seems  to  indicate  that  tbese  men  will  soon  be 
driven  from  power,  and  that  the  magnificent 
property  they  control  will  pass  into  other 
hands  at  the  election  of  next  July.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  repeal  of  the  classification 
act  and  other  provisions  of  the  new  law  will 
not  fail  to  cleanse  this  Augean  (table.  That 
measure  provides  for  a  new  election,  and  will 
surround  it  with  some  extraordinary  safe 
guards,  especially  in  the  restriction  of  prox- 
ies and  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of 
election  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  This  is  almost  all  that  legislation 
can  do  in  the  matter.  It  will  put  the  control 
of  tbe  road  as  formerly  in  the  hands  of  these 
who  own  it.  How  they  will  exert  this  power 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Of  course,  whoever  may  be  elected  a  new 
policy  will  be  inaugurated.  The  new  direc- 
tors will  seek  to  run  the  Erie  road  so  as  to 
make  a  dividend  for  its  stockholders,  for  to 
them  they  are  responsible.  This  is  all  right 
enough  in  its  way.  But  a  great  corporaiion 
like  the  Erie  Railroad  does  not  wholly  belong 
to  its  stockholders.  It  is  in  an  important 
sense  public  property.  It  has  been  chartered 
by  the  State,  and  was  in  part  built  with  money 
voted  out  of  the  State  taxes  and  paid  by  the 
people.  Its  duty  to  tbe  Slate  is  thus  para- 
mount  to  every   other.     If  commerce   is  the 


life-blood  of  the  body  politic,  railroads  are  tje 
great  arteries  through  which  that  blood  circu- 
lates and  diffuses  life  through  every  part. 
The  history  of  the  Vanderbilt  roads  proves 
that  when  a  railroad  is  run  in  the  interest  of 
the  stockholders,  and  for  the  narrow,  selfish 
end  of  making  large  dividends,  the  public 
are  sometimes  made  to  suffer. 

What  we  want  in  the  case  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
rrad  is  that  boih  these  legitimate  objects 
should  have  their  proper  claims  under  the  new 
regime  — Financial  Chronicle. 

Whatever  complaint  the  stockholders  of  the 
Erie  Railway  may  legitimately  have  against 
the  late  managers,  there  is  one  thing  certain, 
that  the  Erie  has  been  managed  as  the  great 
balance  wheel  to  the  carrying  trade  between 
New  York  and  the  West.  If  Vanderbilt  and 
the  Pennsylvania  interests  could  have  swamp- 
ed the  Erie,  the  whole  country  would  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  crushing  mo- 
nopoly ever  witnessed  on  this  continent.  No 
one  will  doubt  that  Jay  Gould  has  sins  enough 
to  answer  for.  Let  him  make  his  own  re- 
sponse. 

As  to  the  money  invested  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  between  the  years  1837  and  1840, 
(some  $3,000,000)  there  is  not  a  single  county 
iii  tbe  whole  southern  tier  of  New  York  that 
has  not  been  benefited  more  than  the  sum 
whined  aliout;  New  York  city  has  received 
more  benefits  from  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  road  than  the  whole  representative  stock 
at  par,  and  could  better  afford  to-day  to  raise 
by  tax  in  a  single  year  the  money  to  cash  the 
whole  stock  and  bonds  in  a  single  jear,  than 
to  see  the  magnificent  Erie  Railway  "wiped 
out."  This,  however  i3  no  paliation  of  any 
corrupt  practices  that  Jay  Gould  may  have 
been  guilty  of,  any  more  than  an  excuse  can 
be  found  for  Tweed,  Sweeney,  Hall  &  Co.  We 
merely  refer  to  the  policy  of  the  road  as  a 
route  of  commerce,  as  compared  with  others, 
with  reference  to  the  general  wants  and  inte- 
rests of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

We  trust  the  new  regime  will  do  as  well  for 
the  public,  while  doing  belter  for  the  stock- 
holders. The  character  of  Gen.  John  A.  Dix 
has  to  our  personal  knowledge  been  a  synonym 
of  purity  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  in  his 
integrity  the  stockholders  can  place  the  most 
implicit  confidence  that  they  will  get  all  that 
be  can  make  the  road  give  them. 


The  Trxas  and  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road —  The  Senate  Committee  on  Pacific 
Railroads  held  a  meeting  March  1,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Scott  on  February  29.  Afier  making 
some  immaterial  amendments  the  bill  was 
agreed  to  and  auihonzed  to  be  reported  to 
the  Senate.  The  bill  provides  that  power  be 
given  the  company  to  issue  the  construction 
and  land  bonds  authorized  by  tbe  eleventh 
section  of  the  hill,  in  such  amounts  as  may  bs 
deemed  needful  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  load,  and  include  in  the 
mortgages  securing  the  construction  bonds  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  lar.ds  granted  to  the 
road.  A  provision  is  made  that  tbe  amount 
of  land  bonds  shall  not  exceed  §2.50  per  acre 
for  all  lands  covered  by  mottgages.  The 
construction  of  the  road  is  to  commence  at 
Marshall,  Texas,  and  shall  proceed  westward, 
the  first  21!0  miles  being  required  to  be 
finished  wthin  two  years,  and  the  entire  road 
completed  to  San  Diego,  Cal  ,  within  ten 
years  from  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  the  name  of  the'road  shall 
he  changed  to  the  Texas  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad. 


The  Virginia  Taxes — A  Compromise. — A 
special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  dated 
Richmond,  Va  ,  March  7,  is  as  follows:  As  the 
results  of  a  compromise,  the  Senate,  to-day, 
passed  over  the  Governor's  veto,  the  House 
bill  repealing  the  rcceivability  of  coupons  for 
taxes  and  other  public  dues,  and  both  branches 
of  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill  to  pay  four  per 
cent  inierest  this  year  on  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  Slate  debt,  provided  that  those  accept- 
ing this  interest  acquiesce  in  the  repeal  of  re. 
ceivability  of  the  coupons  for  taxes,  etc.  It 
is  not  believed  that  the  Governor  will  veto  the 
latter  bill.  The  Auditor  has  already  issued 
instructions  to  collectors  of  taxes  not  to  re- 
ceive any  more  coupons. 


A  New  NarbowGacge  System. — A  narrow- 
gauge  combination  rniiroad  system  is  proposed 
by  R.  A.  Wilder,  a  Pennsylvania  engineer.and 
has  secured  attention  enough  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  bill  in  Congress.     The  plan  is  rather  stri- 
king,   and,   at   first  thought,    expensive.     It 
contemplates  the  laying  of  two  narrow-gauge 
tracks,  side  by  side,  with  a  space  between  the 
inner  rails  equal  to  the  present  common  gaage 
(four  feet  eight  inches).     Here  there  will   be 
three  possible  gauges,   the  narrow,  the   com- 
mon, and  a  broad  one  of  more  than   10  or   12 
feet,  all  of  which   Mr.   Wilder  proposes  to  ose. 
For  small  traffic  and  cheap  wurk,  the  nar- 
row-gauge will  be'  perhaps,  most  serviceable, 
while  for  high  speed  and  bulky  freight  be  ad- 
vocates the  broad   cars      By  mourning  them 
upon  four  lines  of  wheels,  one  for  each  track, 
he  contends  that  the  large  cars  will  be  so  free 
from  oscillation  that  a  high  rate  of  speed  can 
he  maintained  wilhout  danger,   while  passen- 
ger comfort  will  certainly  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  enlarging  tbe  saloon  to  a  width  of  17   feet. 
The  increased  size  of  ihe  engines  will  render 
them  capable  of  higher  speed,  and  Mr.  Wilder 
even    talks  of  100    miles  an   hour.      He  also 
has  extensive  plans  for  transporting  freights  in 
bulk  across  the  Is'hmus  of  Panama  in  his  big 
cars,  and  eouldeusily  ship  vessels  of  500  to  600 
tons  burthen  from  one  ocean  to  ihe  other,  all 
loaded.     We  see  no  objection,  in  fact,  to  his 
picking  the  Pacific  up,  with  all   her  thousand 
tonned   commerce,  putting   her  into    his    big 
Pullman  saloon,  and  eloping   with  her  to  this 
side,  where  he  will  drop  her  tenderly  "into  old 
Ocean's    arms,"    quoting    Longfellow.     The 
principle  value  of  his  system,   however  seems 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  proposes  a  kind  of 
railroad  growth,  under  which  a  section  of  the 
country  which  at  first  can  only  pay  dividends 
upon  a  narrow-gauge  road  may  at  tbe  proper 
time,  by  laving  a  double  track,   put  itself  in 
harmony  with  other  gauges,  and   secure  the 
highest,  efficiency  possible. — The  Springfield 
Republican. 


fi®"The  wool  crop  of  the  United  States,  fbr 
the  year  ending  June  1,  1870,  accord  ing  to  the 
census  returns,  amounted  t>  101,2ri  l,t>7.S 
pounds,  including  47,929,647  pounds  from  tbe 
Northwestern  States, 
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Practical  Words  About  Freight  Rates. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  freight 
"locked  up"  awaiting  transportation  through- 
out the  United  States  (an  estimate  which,  we 
see.  the  New  Y.>rk  Bulletin  does  not  deem 
exaggerated),  puts  its  value  at  S.iflO.OflO.nnO. 
If  the  amount,  is  unprecedented,  it.  is  because, 
along  with  the  increased  productiveness  of 
the  country  the.  railway  companies  have  ex- 
tended their  lines  out  of  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  their  equipment,  and  this  on  the 
eve  of  a  winter — taking  the  country  through — 
of  almost  unprecedented  severity.  The 
"  freight  blockade  "  extends  to  nearly  al!  the 
trunk  railways.  At  a  recent  meeting  at 
Rochester,  to  consider  the  remedy  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  freight  transportation  on  the  New 
York  Cen'ral — it  was  stated  that  there  were 
serious  defects  in  the  present  system  of  hand- 
ling freight  at  Cincinnati,  Buffalo  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  other  ceil 
tral  points.  Nearly  all  the  roads  of  the  North- 
west were  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Michi- 
gan Central,  which  has  more  freight  than 
could  be  handled,  owing  to  the  recent  large 
additions  to  its  system  of  roads,  which  have 
increased  the  demand  upon  the  man  line 
more  rapidly  than  cars  could  he  supplied — and 
indeed,  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  single  track 
to  transport.  The  same  is,  we  believe,  true  in 
greater  or  less  measure  of  al!  our  great  rail- 
way systems  in  the  Northwest,  which  have 
been  absolutely  compelled  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  their  territory  by  the  bu' Id  ing  of  extensions 
and  brarches,  more  rapidly  than  new  equip- 
ment could  be  supplied  In  the  South,  too, 
where  a  freight  blockade  is  the  rule  each  win- 
ter, the  magnitude  of  it  the  present  season  is 
unexceptional.  We  have  noted  the  complete 
embargo  on  transportation  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  producing  the  most  serious 
stagnation  and  depression  at  St.  Louis,  and 
almost  wholly  suspending  trade  at  the  minor 
towns  north  of  Cairo. 

This  state  of  things  affords  an  excellent 
text  lor  a  little  secular  discourse  which  we 
have  long  had  in  mind  to  deliver  in  the  ear  of 
the  assembled  Solons  at  our  various  Slate 
capitals.  We  havn't  time  for  the  whole 
preachment  now,  but  the  gist  of  it  would  lie 
in  the  hortatory  portion,  somewhat  as  follows: 

"If  legislate  you  must  (as  of  course  you 
will)  upon  railways,  turn  your  backs  at  once 
upon  all  the  impracticable — and  useless  if 
practicable — reforming  of  rates  and  of  the 
legal  conditions  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to 
permit  the  building  of  roads.  Putting  all 
this  behind  you,  take  hold  of  the  roads  as 
they  exist,  and  see  if  you  can  not  do  some- 
(hing  toward  helping  the  companies  to  add  to 
their  facilities  and  promote  their  efficiency,  so 
as  to  render  them  more  nearly  adequate  to 
the  work  which  they  have  in  hand,  and  which 
is  increasingly  pressing  upon  them,  year  by 
year.  Let  your  (now)  ornamental  commis- 
sioners proceed  to  ihe  useful  work  of  examin 
ing  the  roads,  finding  out  the  condiiion  of 
track  and  equipment  in  detail,  studying  the 
various  systems  operating  economy,  asceitain- 
ing  wherever  their  is  a  luck  of  local  facilities 
for  handling  and  shipping,  etc.,  etc.  Let 
them  spend  a  few  months  at  this  very  hard 
and  homely,  but  useful  work,  and  let  them  re- 
port to  you  and  to  the  people  of  the  Slate  the 
precise  conditions  of  each  road  in  these  re- 
spects. Let  them  state  wherein  the  perman- 
ent way  of  each  road  falls  short  of  a  reason- 
able because  practicable  standard;  how  many, 
and  what  engines  and  cars  are  needed  to 
carry  promptly  and  well  all  the   freight   that 


offers;  at  what  points  local  facilities — -in  the 
shape  of  side  tracks,  depots,  elevators,  etc, 
are  demanded;  what  defects  there  are  in  the 
system  of  operation  on  each  road,  and  wherein 
the  number  of  employees  should  be  increased, 
their  organization  perfected,  and  their  effici- 
ency improved;  what  arrangements  might  be 
made  to  facilitate  transfer  at  terminal  points, 
and  so  on. 

"  All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind 
of  good  honest  hard  work  might  be  done  by 
your  commissioners,  go  to  work,  law  makers, 
like  sensible  men  dealing  with  a  practicle  mat- 
ter, and  .see  if  between  you  and  your  commis 
sioners  on  the  one  hand,  and  railway  mana- 
gers and  shippers  on  the  other,  some  method 
can  not  be  devised  for  remedying  crying  evils. 
Do  try  to  find  such  remedy  within  the  recog 
nized  laws  of  the  State,  as  unif  irmly  inter- 
preted by  the  courts,  and  as  agreed  uion  by 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  reputable  law- 
yers thereof  If  yon  can  not  do  that,  see  if 
some  enlightened  compromise  can  not  be  ar- 
rived at  between  'the  people'  (represented  by 
you)  and  the  great  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  people  (represented  by  the 
railways)  which  need,  most  of  all — far  more 
than  lower  rates — prompt  dispatch  in  shipping 
and  rapid  and  safe  transportation." 

This  to  the  Public:  Every  man  of  sense 
knows  very  well,  when  he  goes  to  a  railvvay 
depot  with  a  carload  or  trainful  of  grain  or 
stock,  or  manufactured  products  or  when  he 
sends  an  order  for  merchandise  of  any  sort, 
that  the  important  consideration  with  him 
is — not  how  much  per  ton  he  is  going  to  pay — a 
cent  or  two  more  or  less — but  how  soon  he  is 
going  to  get  his  products  to  market,  or  receive 
his  wares  from  the  dealer.  If  it  becomes  a 
question  of  shipping  hy  a  cerlaiii  train,  and 
reaching  market  unfailingly  within  a  specified 
time,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  higgle  about  a 
few  dollars,  at  the  penally  of  losing  a  day  in 
the  shipment.  He  want-',  of  course,  fair  rates, 
and  i'-  is  certain  that  in  the  long  run  he  will 
get  them,  sinca  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the 
road  to  carry  his  products  and  at  a  profit  to 
him;  but  he  especially  wants  prompt  and 
speedy  shipment. 

If,  as  the  rule,  every  road  in  Illinois  had  double 
its  present  equipment — and  other  facilities — 
could,  in  a  word,  do  promptly  and  well  all  the 
work  that,  comes  to  it,  we  should  not  hear 
another  word  about  high  rates.  Nor  ought 
we;  for  this  they  cou'd  not  do  without  adding 
greatly  to  the  expense  of  operation,  and  there 
is,  after  all,  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  public 
mind  which  would  never  tolerate  a  really  op- 
pressive law — especially  if,  chief  among  its 
results,  there  should  return  inadequacy  of 
transportation  facilities,  ar.d  inaction,  stagna- 
tion and  depression  of  trade  and  productive 
industry. —  Chicago  Railway  Review, 


The  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Raw. 
road. — The  Virginia  Senate  on  Wednesday 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  roads  formerly 
known  as  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  South- 
side,  and  Norfolk  and  Petersburg  Railroad 
Companies,  and  to  allow  the  Consolidated 
Company,  now  known  a?  ihe  Atlantic,  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  to  pur- 
chase ihe  same  at  its  appraised  value.  The 
main  object  of  the  bill  is  to  break  up  the  op- 
position to  the  consolidated  company,  as 
shown  in  the  case  of  Tyson  and  others,  who, 
owning  several  shares  of  stock,  have  involved 
the  company  in  a  vexatious  suit. 


A  New  Railroad   Project. 

When  it  was  announced  that  an  arrange* 
ment  had  been  made  between  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central  and  Dunkirk,  Watren  and  Pitts- 
burg Railroad,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  ter- 
minate at  Irvine  or  Warren,  a  meeting  was 
called  al  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  which  resulted  in 
the  seleciou  of  a  delegation  of  its  business  men 
to  visit  Titusville  and  make  propositions  for  a 
new  railway.  The  points  ihey  make  are  britBy 
these; 

The  route  of  the  proposed  road  will  be  from 
the  Dunkirk,  Warren  and  Pittsburg  road  at 
Worksburg,  three  miles  east  of  Jamestown,  to 
Jamestown,  and  crossing  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  at  that  place,  thence  south  by 
the  Plank  Road  Gap  to  S'ill  Waier  Valley, 
thence  up  the  Still  Water  Valley  through  the 
town  of  Bath,  to  near  Sugar  Grove  in  Warn  n 
county,  Pa.,  and  thence  southerly  by  the  Patch 
Run  to  Garland  and  the  oil  region. 

This  route  is  entirely  feasible  on  the  score 
of  grade;  no  deep  cut  being  required  be- 
tween Jamestown  and  Garland,  and  the  people 
generally  upon  its  line  in  EHicott  and  Busli, 
N.  Y.  and  at  Sugar  Grove,  Youugstown  and 
Garland.  Pa.,  will  contribute  liberally  for  its 
construction.  The  town  of  Eliicott  has  al- 
ready raised  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  a  por- 
tion of  this  route,  and  the  committee  feel 
authorized  to  promise  that  the  road  iu  New 
York  will  be  built  to  the  Pennsylvania  line 
without  calling  for  any  help  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

This  new  route  will  afford  Titusville  and  the 
oil  region  direct  communication  with  the  Dun- 
kirk, Warren  and  Pittsburg,  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Railway  at  Jamestown, 
and  with  a  certainty  of  its  extension  down  ihe 
Chautauqua  outlet,  up  the  Conewango  Valley, 
and  thence  crossing  the  Erie  Railway  on  ti 
Buffalo;  thus  affording  communication  with 
four  competing  lines  of  railroad,  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western,  Dunkirk,  Warren  and 
Piitsburg,  and  Erie  Railways,  and  also  at  Buf- 
falo with  the  E-ie  Canal,  and  Great  Wesiern 
Railway  of  Canada.  All  the  way  the  route  is 
feasible  and  nearly  direct,  saving  at  least 
fourteen  miles  in  distance  on  the  present 
route  from  Titusville  to  Buffalo,  via  Corry  and 
Brocton,  and  about  the  6arae  via  Warren,  and 
opening  up  direct  communication  of  the  oil 
region  with  the  finest  agricultural  section  of 
Wes'ern  New  York. 

A  charter  for  this  road  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  right  to  connect  at  State  line  with  a  New 
York  road  at  the  point  indicated,  passed  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  last  year,  and  is 
most  favorable  and  just  in  its  terms. — Titus- 
ville Courier. 


Southern  Security  Company/. — The  Rich- 
mond Whiff  gives  the  subjoined  list  of  rail- 
ways in  which  the  Southern  Railway  Security 
Company  holds  a  majority  of  stock,  or  has 
leased 

Railroads.  Miles.  Shares. 

Wilmington   &  Weldon 181         8.391 

Northeastern  of  South  Carolina  102         8,965 

Richmond    &    Danville 190       24,000 

East    Tennessee,    Virginia    and 

Georgia 270         8,470 

Charlotte,  Columbia  &  Augusta  .105       13  024 

Richmond  &  Peieisburg 22         6,871 

Cheraw  &  Darlington 40         4,513 

Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Au- 
gusta  195        13,024 

Aggregate -.1,187 
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General  Rttilwity  Un  of  (he  State  of  JIiw- 
■achasetts. 


[From  the  Kailway  Times,]        -  . 

The  following  is  an  official  copy  of  the  act 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  approved  by 
ihe  Governor  of  ibe  State  of  Massachusetts, 
Feb,  2y,  lc<72,  establishing  a  getieral  law  for 
the  formation  of  railway  corporations  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  seriate  and  house  of 
representatives  in  general  court  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 
Sec.  1.  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less 
thsn  twenty -five,  a  majority  of  them  being  in- 
habitants of  this  State,  may  associate  them- 
selves together  by  articles  it)  writing,  with 
the  intention  of  forming  a  corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  locating,  constructing,  maintaining 
and  operating  a  railroad  for  public  use  in  the 
conveyance  of  persons  and  property;  and 
upon  complying  with  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  this  act,  shall,  with  their  associates  and 
succe.-sors,  be  and  remain  a  corpc  ration,  with 
all  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  subject  to 
all  the  duties,  liabilities  and  restrictions  set 
lorlh  in  all  general  laws  which  now  are  or 
hereafter  may  be  in  force  relating  to  railroad 
corporations,  except  as  is  herein  otherwise 
provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  articles  of  association  shall  set 
forth  the  name  of  the  corporation  ;  the  termini 
of  the  railroad  proposed  to  be  built ;  its  length 
as  near  as  may  be,  and  the  name  of  each  city, 
town,  and  county  through  or  into  which  it 
will  extend  ;  and  the  gauge  of  the  railroad, 
which  shall  be  either  four  feet  eight  and  a 
half  inches  or  three  feet;  the  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  $15,000  for  each  mi  e  of 
road,  when  the  gauge  is  four  feet  eight  and  a 
half  inches,  and  not  less  than  $8,000  for  each 
mile  when  the  gauge  is  three  feet,  and  divided 
into  shares  of  $100  each;  and  the  names  of 
at  least  nine  persons  to  act  as  a  boaid  of 
directors  until  others  are  chosen  by  the  cor- 
poration. Each  associate  shall  subscribe  to 
the  articles  his  name,  residence,  postoffice 
address,  and  the  number  of  shares  of  stock 
which  he  agrees  to  take;  but  no  subscriber 
shall  be  bound  to  pay  beyond  10  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  bis  subscription,  unless  a  cor- 
poration is  duly  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Sec  3.  The  corporate  name  assumed  shall 
be  one  not  in  use  by  any  other  railroad  cor- 
poration in  this  Siale,  shall  contain  the  words 
"  railroad  company  "  at  the  end  thereof,  and 
shall  be  changed  only  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Sec.  4.  The  directors  shall  be  subscribers 
to  the  articles  of  association,  and  a  majority 
of  them  shall  be  inhabitants  of  this  Slate. 
.They  shall  appoint  a  clerk  t>  keep  a  record 
of  their  doings,  and  a  treasurer,  who  shall 
hold  iheir  respective  ollices  until  a  clerk  and 
treasurer  of  the  corporation  are  chosen.  The 
directors  shall  fill  any  vacancy  in  their  board, 
or  in  the  office  of  clerk  or  treasurer,  caused 
by  resignation,  death^or  other  disability. 

Sec.  5  The  directors  shall  cause  a  copy  of 
the  articles  of  association  to  be  published  in 
one  or  more  newspapers  in  each  county  in 
which  the  road  is  proposed  to  be  located,  at 
least  once  a  week  for  three  successive  weeks, 
and  also  cause  a  copy  of  sa;d  articles  to  be 
posied  in  each  city  or  town  in  which  said 
road  is  proposed  to  be  local ed  at  least  three 
wee<8  before  proceeding  to  lix  the  rouie  of 
said  road.  The  sworn  certificate  of  the  clerk 
shall  be  evidence  of  the  posting  and  publica- 
tion. 


Sec.  6.  The  directors  shall  prepare  a  map 
of  ihe  proposed  route  on  an  appropriate  scale, 
with  a  profile  thereof  on  a  vertical  scale  of 
ten  to  one  as  compared  with  the  horizontal 
scale ;  and  with  a  report  of  a  skillful  engineer, 
based  on  actual  examination  and  survey, 
showing  the  kind  and  amount  of  excavation, 
filling,  bridging,  and  masonry  required,  the 
number  of  highways  and  oth.er  railroads,  if 
any,  and  of  navigable  streams  and  lide-waters 
to  be  crossed,  and  the  manner  of  crossing  the 
same,  the  general  profile  of  the  surface  of  the 
country  through  which  the  road  will  pass,  the 
feasibility  of  the  route,  the  manner  of  con 
struciing  the  road,  and  a  detailed  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  construction. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  selectmen  of  any 
town,  or  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  any  city 
named  in  the  ar'.icles  of  association,  afier 
notice  to  parties  interested  within  the  town  or 
city,  exhibition  of  the  map,  and  hearing,  shall 
agree  with  the  directors  as  t»  the  proposed 
route,  or  any  route  of  their  railroad  in  said 
town  or  city,  such  agreement  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  fix  the  same;  and  said  selectmen  or 
mayor  and  aldermen  shail  sign  a  certificate 
of  the  same,  setting  foith  said  route,  to  be 
given  to  ihe  directors. 

Sec.  8  Whenever  the  directors  fail  to 
agree  with  the  selectmen  of  any  town,  or  the 
mayor  and  alderman  of  any  city,  as  to  the 
route  of  their  railroad  in  such  town  or  city, 
said  directors  may  petition  the  board  of  rail- 
road commissioners  to  lix  the  route  in  said 
town  or  city,  who,  afler  due  notice  to  said  se 
lectmen  or  mayor  and  aldermen,  shall  hear 
the  parlies  and  fix  the  route  in  such  town  or 
city.  Said  board  shall  make  a  cenifieateTset- 
ting  forth  the  route  as  fixed  hy  them  and  the 
same 'shall  be  eeititied  by  the  clerk  of  said 
board  to  the  direciors  The  costs  of  the  pe- 
tition shall  be  paid  by  the  directors.  All 
variations  from  the  route  first  proposed  shall 
be  made  upon  ihe  map. 

Sec.  9.  When  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
named  in  section  2  has  been  subscribed  io  the 
articles  of  association  in  good  faith  by  re- 
sponsible parlies,  and  nt  least  ten  per  cent  of 
the  par  value  of  each  and  every  share  thereof 
actually  paid  in  cash  10  the  treasurer  of  the 
association,  the  directors,  clerk  am)  treasurer 
shall  endorse  upon  the  articles  of  association, 
or  annex  thereto,  their  certificate,  setting 
forth  these  facts,  and  that  it  is  i<  tended  in 
good  faith  to  locate,  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  the  railroad  fixed  as  aforesaid,  and 
shall  also  annex  to  said  articles  said  certificate 
of  publication,  and  the  several  certificates 
fixing  the  rouie  of  said  railroad,  and  shall 
iresent  the  same  to  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners, together  with  the  man  and  repoitof 
the  engineer,  for  their  inspection  ;  and  said 
map  shall  be  deposited  with  said  commis- 
sioners 

Sec.  10  Whenever  it  is  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  board  of  railroad  com  uiissioners 
that  ihe  requirements  of  this  act  preliminary 
to  the  establishment  of  the  corporation  bave 
been  complied  with,  the  clerk  of  said  board, 
upon  their  order,  shall  endorse  up  n  the  arti 
c  es  of  association,  or  annex  thereto,  their 
certificate,  setiing  forth  the  fact  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law  appear  to  have  been 
complied  with.  The  directors  shall  thereupon 
file  the  articles  ol  association,  with  all  the 
certificates  endorsed  thereon  or  annexed 
thereto,  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  who,  upon  the  payment  to 
him  of  fifiy  dollars,  shall  record  the  same  in 
a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  shall 
iRsue  a  certificate  substantially  in  the  follow-  i 
ing  form: 


COMMONWEALTH    OF  >IASSACHDSE7TS. 

Be  it  known  that  whereas  [names  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  articles  of  association  J  have 
associated  themselves  with  the  intention  of 
forming  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  the 
[name  ol  the  corporation]  tor  the  purpose  of 
locating,  constructing,  maintaining  and  oper- 
ating a  railroad  [description  of  road  as  in 
articles  association]  and  have  complied  with 
the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  in  such 
case3  made  and  provided  ;  now,  therefore,  I, 
[name  of  the  secretary]  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  •Massaeiiuseit-,  do  hereby 
i  ertity  that  the  persons  aforesaid,  their  assn- 
Cates  aid  successors,  are  legally  establis1  el 
as  a  corporation  und-r  the  name  of  the 
[name  of  the-corporation]  with  all  the  power? 
and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties, 
liabilities,  and  restrictions  set  firth  in  all 
genera!  laws  which  now  are  or  hereafter  may 
be  iti  force  relating  to  railroad  corporations. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed my  official  signature,  and  affixed;  the 
seal  of  said    Commonwealth  ihi*  day 

of  in     the    year  [^a7?    mouth 

and  year  ] 

1  lie  certificate  so  executed  shall  be  record- 
ed wnh  theanicles  ot  association;  and  the 
original  certificate,  or  a  duly  certified  copy  of 
the  record  thereof,  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  establinhmei  t  of  the  corporation 
at  the  dale  of  such  certificate.  All  moneys 
received  by  the  secret  try  under  this  section 
shall  be  included  i.i  his  quarterly  returns  of 
fees  and  oaid  into  the  treasury. 

Sect.  I  1.  The  first  meeiing  of  the  corpor- 
ation shall  be  called  by  a  notice  signed  hy  a 
majority  of  the  direciors,  stating  the  tune, 
place,  and  purpose  of  such  meeting;  and  ibe- 
clerk  shall,  seven  days  at  least  before  the  da7 
appointed  therefor,  deliver  to  eacb  subscriber, 
or  leave  al  his  usual  place  of  business  or  res- 
idence, or  deposit  it  in  the  post  office,  prepaid 
and  directed  to  him  al  his  post  office  address, 
a  copy  of  such  notice.  The  clerk  sha}(  make 
an  affidavit  of  his  doings  in  regard  thereto, 
which  shall  be  recorded  with  the  records  of 
the  corporation. 

Sect.  12.  Such  corporation  may  enter  wiib 
it*  railroad  upon,  unite  with  and  use  aiy  other 
railroad  which  it  may  cross  or  meet,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law;  but  such  railroad! 
shall  not  in  any  case  cross  at  grade  any  other 
railroad  ;  nor  sbail  u  be  constru  ted  a.ross  an 
existing  railroad,  except  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  approved  by  the  board  ot  railroad 
commissioners,  nor  across  navigable  or  tide 
waters  except  with  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  hatbor  commissioners,  and  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  approved  by  the  last  named  board. 
Sect.  13  Whenever  any  party  is  aggriev- 
ed by  the  location  of  su>  h  railroad,  by  reason 
of  its  crossing  his  land  in  such  manner  as  to 
be  of  grievous  damage,  when  such  damage 
could  be  avoided  without  serious  injury  to  oth- 
ers, such  paity  shall  have  the  right,  within 
thirtv  days  after  having  been  furnished  with 
the  plan,  required  by  law,  of  his  land  taken 
for  the  construction  of  the  road,  Io  petition 
the  county  commissioners  of  ihe  county  where 
the  lund  lies,  who  shall  give  due  notice  and  hear 
the  parties.  And  if  it  shall  appear  that  such 
location  will  greatly  and  unnecessarily  dam- 
age ihe  complainant,  and  that  the  same  can 
he  changed  so  as  to  avoid  such  damage  in 
who.e  or  in  part,  without  material  detriment 
to  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  without  great 
injury  to  other  parties,  the  commissioners 
shall  change  such  location  accordingly.  Said 
commissioners  shall  hear  the  parties,  either  at 
their  regular  meeting  or  a  meeting  called  by 
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their  chairman  for  the  purpose,  and  shall 
make  and  give  to  each  party  a  certificate  of 
their  determation  in  the  premises,  within  sixty 
days  after  receiving  the  petition.  The  com 
pensation  of  said  commissioners,  which  shall 
nut  exceed  five  dollars  a  dav,  their  necessary 
expenses  and  the  costs  of  the  petition,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  corporation,  unless  the  com- 
missioners shall  decide  that  the  petition  was 
frivolous,  in  which  ease  such  compensation, 
expenses  and  costs  shall  be  paid  by  the  peii 
tioner.  And  such  compensation  and  expenses 
of  the  commissioners  shall  be  retained  by 
them  to  their  own  use. 

Sect.  14.  Within  one  year  after  its  road 
is  completed  and  put  in  operation,  the  cor- 
poration shall  cause  a  map  and  profile  thereof, 
wi'h  tables  of  tirade  and  curvature,  and  a 
statement  of  the  other  characteristics  of  the 
road,  in  such  turna  as  the  board  of  rail  oad 
commissioners  may  prescribe,  to  he  certified 
by  its  president  and  engineer,  and  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the   Commonwealth. 

Sect.  15.  If  the  capital  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration is  found  to  he  insufficient  for  the 
construction  or  equipment  of  its  road,  the 
directors,  upon  being  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
called  for  the  purpose,  may  increase  the  same 
from  lime  to  time  lo  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  a  certificate  of  which 
shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Sect.  l(i.  Whenever  the  corporation  does 
not  begin  the  construction  of  its  road,  and 
expend  thereon  at.  least  ten  per  cent,  of  ihe 
amount  of  its  origin  il  capital  stork,  within 
two  yeats  after  the  date  of  the  certificate  of 
its  establishment,  and  does  not  complete  and 
put  in  operation  its  road  within  four  years 
after  said  dale,  its  corporate  powers  and  exis- 
tence shall  cease. 

Sect.  17.  No  other  railroad  corporation 
shall  subscribe  for,  take  or  hold  any  stock  or 
bonds  of  any  railroad  corporation  organized 
under  this  act,  whether  directly  or  indirectly, 
unless  specially  authorized  by  I  lie  legislature 

Sect.  18.  The  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
the  franchises,  rights,  powers,  privileges, 
duties  anj  liabilities  of  railroad  corporations 
established  under  this  or  any  other  general 
act,  may  be  aliered,  amended,  or  repealed,  and 
the  legislature  may  annul  or  dissolve  any  such 
corporation. 

Sect  19.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon 
its  passage. 


Journal  of  Railroad  Law. 

RAILROAD  COMPANIES — COMMON  CARRIERS — CON- 
TRACTS   AGAINST    NEGLIGENCE — LIVE  STOCK. 

The  facts  in  the  late  case  of  Harkins».9 
Great  Western  R.  R.  Co.,  (17  Mich.,  57,)  are 
fully  and  clearly  stated  in  ihe  following  opin- 
ion hy — 

Campbell,  J. —  Plaintiff  shipped  certain 
borse3  over  the  railway  of  the  defendants,  un- 
der a  contract  which  provided  that  the  owners 
took  all  risks  of  loss,  injury,  damage,  and 
other  contingencies  "  in  loading,  unloading, 
conveyance,  and  otherwise,  whether  arising 
from  the  negligence,  default,  or  misconduct, 
gross  or  culpable,  or  otherwise,  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  company's  servants,  agents,  or 
officers."  The  contract  contained  a  further 
provision  that,  when  free  passes  are  given  to 
persons  in  char/e  of  animal-!,  or  to  their 
owners  or  consignees,  the  company  should 
not  be  responsible  for  any  uegligence,  default, 


or  misconduct,  gross,  culpable,  ot  otherwise, 
on  the  part  of  the  company  or  iheir  servants, 
or  any  oiher  person  or  persons,  causing  or 
tending  to  cause  the  injury  or  detention  of 
the  animals.  The  injury  in  t hi3  ca>e  occurred 
by  reason  of  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  giv- 
ing way.  Whether  this-  was  caused  by  a  de- 
fect, in  the  carriage,  or  by -reason  of  some 
other  neglect  or  fault  in  the  course  of  the 
transit,  does  not  distinctly  appear,  as  the 
court  below  found  that  ihe  cunp'u.y  was  not 
liable  at  all  under. this  agreement  But,  from 
the  course  of  the  argument,  we  infer  t  iat  de- 
fective cars  caused. the  dunage.  In  Sbaw  v 
The  York  and  Norih  Midland  Railway  Co.  13 
Q  B.  347,  under  aconiracl  which  exempted 
the  carrier  from  liability  "  for  s'liy  injury  or 
damage  (however  cau-ed ")the  court  intimated 
a  doubt  wlie  her  ihe  plaint  ff  might  not  have 
alleged  a  duty  lo  lurnish  proper  and  sufficient 
carriages,  and  that,  the  loss  happened  from  a 
breach  of  ih.it  duty,  notwithstanding  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  which  were  fully  as  broad  as 
those  in  ihe  present  case.  '  Unless  some  show 
ing  was  made  that  ihe  plaintiff,  with  proper 
opportunities  of  observation  and  with  nonce 
of  their  actual  condition,  assented  to  the  use 
of  the  cars  on  whicli  I  heir  horses  were  shipped, 
we  think  ihey  were  eut  tied  to  expect  tha'. 
reas  niable  proper  cars  would  be  furnished 
While  there  is  in  one  clause  ol  the  contract  an 
exception  of  every  default,  the  fair  inference 
is.  that  this  language  was  used  as  referring  to 
defaults  in  the  pa: ticulars  specified  in  Ihe  pre 
vious  articles,  vis:  ''loading,  unloading,  con 
veyance,  and  otherwise,''  and  in  matters  of  a 
like  kind.  The  rule  is  usually  applicable, 
ihat  where  no  intention  to  the  ccnirary  ap 
pears,  general  words  used  after  speC'fic  terms 
are  to  be  confined  t)  things  ejusdem  generis 
wilh  the  things  previously  specified  —  Ameri- 
can Transportation  Co.  v.  Moore,  5  Mich  3ti8. 
We  think  it  would  not  occur  to  any  one  exe- 
cuting such  a  contract,  that  it  had  referen.e 
to  any  risks  except  such  as  were  likely  to  arise 
from  ihe  nature  of  the  freight;  and  from  cas 
ualties  and  defaults  occuring  during  the  1  lad- 
ing, transportation  and  unloading  and  deliv- 
ery. It  would  not  lead  him  to  contemplate 
risks  not  incident  to  the  ordinary  transaction 
of  business,  and  arising  from  negligence  in 
no  way  likely  to  be  incurred  by  a  company 
using  ordinary  care  in  ihe  management  of  its 
affairs.  He  would  fairly  be  led  to  assume 
that  the  company  possessing  the  usual  facili- 
ties for  the  carrying  tratle,  of  which  cars  are 
the  first  and  indispensable  means,  merely 
sought  exemption  from  risks  incurred  in  ihe 
employment  ot  those  means.  If  the  cars  in 
question  were  unfit  for  the  purpose  to  which 
applied,  and  if  that  unfitness  was  of  such  a 
character  as  to  imply  fault  in  the  company  or 
their  agents  for  allowing  them  to  be  used,  we 
think  they  are  responsible  for  the  damages 
which  occurred  from  iheir  use.  As  the  case 
shows,  there  was  evidence  tending  to  show 
negligence,  and  as  the  negligence  may  have 
consisted,  and  is  assumed  to  have  been,  in  the 
use  of  unfit  cars,  the  case  should  have  gone 
to  the  jury  upon  this  point.  The  judgment 
should  be  reversed  and  a  new  trial  granted. 
Judgment  reversed. 


Improvement  in  Making  Steel. — A  new 
process  for  making  steel  has  been  invented  hy 
a  frenchman,  and  adopted  at  the  steel  works 
in  Givors,  which  requires  from  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  is  so  conducted  that  it 
can  be  arrested  St  any  moment,  and  auy  de- 
sired quality  of  steel  obtained. 


Southern  Railroad  Progress — I.  The 
Memphis  and  Selma  road  Work  is  pro- 
gressing on  this  road  on  buth  ends  of  the  line. 
It  ia  bping  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  Holly 
Springs  from  Memphis. 

2  The  Mobile  and  Northwestern  road.  The 
contracts  for  this  road  have  been  let  out,  and 
the  work  is- now  progressing  on  the  Mobile 
end,  and  will  soon  be  begun  on  the  Helena 
end. 

3.  The  Vickshurg  and  Memphis  road.  Con- 
tracts for  the  first  twenty  miles  have  been  let 
out. 

4.  The  Grenada,  Houston  and  Okalona 
road  is  being  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  will 
in  all  probability  be  completed  in  twelve  or 
eighteen  months. 

5.  The  extension  of  the  New  Orleans,  Jack 
son  and  Great  Northern  road  The  work  is 
proijrnssing  on  thi-  extension  between  Canton 
and  Kisciosko.  and  the  survey  is  being  made 
beyond  the  latter  point. 

6  The  Natchez  and  Jackson  road.  Tho 
first,  ten  miles  has  been  contracted  for. 

7  The  Ripley  road.  This  is  a  purely  local 
road,  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  will 
connec  Ripley,  Tippah  counly,  wilh  ihe  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  railroad.  The  contract) 
have  been  given  out. 


Quicksilver. — The  discovery  and  working 
of  I  he  silver  mines  in  Mexico  caused  increased 
activity  in  obtaining  quicksilver  from  the 
deposits  of  that  metal  at  Almaden,  in  old 
Spain.  These  mines  were  discovered  in  141)7, 
and  for  250  years  yielded  per  annum  from 
5.0110  lo  6,(100  quintals,  which  were  shipped  to 
Mexico  for  the  separation  of  the  silver  from 
powdered  ore  The  weight  of  the  quintal,  it 
may  be  remarked,  is  112  pounds.  Annul  1750 
the  Hnan  cavelica  quicksilver  mine  in  Peru 
caved  ill  suddenly,  and  ihe  supply  from  this 
source  was  cut  off  The  Almaden  mine  then 
raised  its  annual  production  to  18,000  quin- 
tals, and  this  prosperous  yield  has  continued 
until'the  present  day  The  Almaden  mine 
being  under  the  control  of  the  Rothschilds, 
the  price  of  quicksilver  was  kept  up  until  the 
recent  opening  of  mines  of  ibis  metal  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  new  Almaden  mine  in  Santa  Cla- 
ra county  produces  15.HO0  quintals  or  hundred 
weights  annually.  The  other  principal  quick- 
silver mine  in  California  are  the  Excelsior 
and  Manhattan  mines,  in  Lake  county,  and  I  lie 
Piicenix  mine  in  Napa  county.  Deposits  of 
cinnabar  (or  native  sulphuret  of  mercury) 
have  been  found  in  various  parisof  California, 
and  in  several  cases  the  veins  of  tins  natural 
vermilion  paint  were  traced  from  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  sn, eared  iheir  faces  with  this 
substance.  The  production  of  quicksilver  in 
California  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  2,250 
flasks  per  month  The  exports  of  quicksilver 
Pom  the  United  States  during  the  last  two 
fiscal  years  have  been  as  follows:  during  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1870,  the  exports 
amounted  io  1,260,385  pounds,  valued  at  $51',- 
918,  or  40J  cents  per  pound;  during  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1871,  the  exports  amounted 
to  994,005  pounds,  worth  $732,845,  or  74  cents 
per  pound  The  importations  of  Spanish 
quicksilver  into  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
2,528,1752  in  I8b9,  and  lo  2,7li5.7lO  pounds  in 
1870.  The  exports  of  quicksilver  from  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  2,621. o2t>  pounds  in  18119, 
and  to2.9K8.39J  pounds  in  1870.— Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 
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Missouri  Ilnilwnys. 

Missouri,   Kansas  and   Texas  Railway  — 
The  above  railway  company  have  reported  to 
the  State  Auditor,  for  187',  as  follows: 
Total  miles  nf  road  in  Missouri..  105  50 

Valuation  of  propeity $27,000 

Valuation  of  right  of  way,  bridges, 

superstructure,     rolling     stock, 

and     material  on   hand,  Feb.   1, 

1K72 $614,690  C5 

Buildings,  machinery,  lands,  and 

other    properly,     exclusive    of 

right  of  way,   road    bed,  super- 
structure and  rolling  slock  .....     27,000  00 

Total $641,690  05 

St.  Loitis  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. — This 
com  pony  reported  as  follows: 

Wiles  of  road 36  24 

Valuation  of  right  of  way,  bridges, 

superstructure,     rolling    stock, 

and  material   on    hand  Feb.    1, 

1872 $191,595  81 

QuixcT,  Missouri  and  Pacific  Railroad. — 
Mr.  C  A.  Savage,  President  of  the  above  rail- 
road company,  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
Slate,  as  follows  : 

Miles  of  road  completed 30 

Mi'esof  road  unfinished 223 

Average  cost    per  mile  of   completed 

road ....$17,000 

Estimated  cost  per  mile  of  unfinished 

road  18,000 

Amount  of  rolling  slock  : 

Locomotive   engines 2 

Passenger    cars 2 

Baggage  and   mail   car 1 

Freight    cars  35 

Amount  of  stock  subscribed  : 
Municipal  subscrip's...$  1.64  0,000 
Individual  subscript. ..      '  50,200— $1,690,200 

Amount  paid  in  on  stock  subscribed  : 

Municipal $360,000 

Individual 3,516— $363,515 

Aggregate. — The  roads  thus  far  reported  to 
the  Auditor  have  put  the  aggregate  of  iheir 
taxable  propeity  as  follows: 

Hannibal  and    St.    Joseph $5,627,061    42 

Missouri     Pacific 2.819,498   65 

Atlanlieand  Pacific 4,094,198   00 

North  Missouri  , 2,948  551    55 

Si.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain...     2,071.435  00 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas...         042,3911  05 

St   Louis  and  Santa  Fe 191.595  81 

Kansas   City,    Si.    Joseph    and 

Council  Bluffs 1,269,004  17 

Missouri,  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
(41  miles  road  bed  not  in- 
cluded)   27,650  00 

Missouri  Kiver,    Fort  Scott  and 

Gulf 87,140  00 

Mississippi  Valley  and  VVesiern        219,500  00 
Quincy,  Missouri  and  Pacific...        456.540  00 

Total $20,514,654  35 

— St.  Louis  Railway  Reyister. 


Blue  Ridge  Railroad — Columbia.  March 
5 — A  special  slates  that  ihe  bill  granting  $1,- 
800,000  in  aid  of  tie  Blue  Ridge  Railroad, 
has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  over  Gov- 
ernor Scott's  veio.  The  valedating  bill  will 
probably  pass  t  i-day,  which  will  place  the 
four  millions  of  bonds,  now  under  hypotheca- 
tion, on  the  market. 


A  JiiM  Tribute   i<>  George  Hudson. 

Hudson  was  templed  into  railway  enter- 
prises in  1833,  while  carrying  on  a  flourishing 
business  as  a  linen-draper  at  York.  His 
profits  were  then  more  than  $30,000  a  year, 
and  the  death  of  a  relative  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  a  good  fortune  besides.  Beginning 
his  new  career  «y  promoting  the  York  & 
North  Midland,  of  which  he  was  Chairman, 
he  soon  became  noted  for  his  energy  and  en- 
terprise. His  far-sighted  sagacity,  his  won- 
derful organizing  and  executive  ability,  and 
his  infectious  enthusiasm,  won  unon  public 
confidence,  until  by  aci  lamation  he  was  in- 
stalled as  the  magnate  of  ihe  special  interest 
with  which  he  had  identified  himself.  One 
railway  afier  another  invited  him  to  its  hoard, 
and,  thereafter,  to  (he  entire  control  of  its 
affairs — thus  clothing  him  with  a  power  which 
justified  Svdney  Smith  in  naming  him  "The 
Railway  King."  In  bestowing  this  title,  the 
reverend  wit  remarked,  "that  while  some 
monarchs  had  won-  their  title  to  fame  by 
bloodshed  and  by  the  misery  they  have  in- 
flicted upon  their  fellow-creatures,  you  have 
come  to  your  throne  by  your  own  peaceful 
exertions,  and  by  a  course  of  probity  and  en- 
terprise."  Nor  was  this  untrue.  Hudson  was 
not,  as  some  suppose,  a  mere  speculative  ad- 
venturer, consciencele.-s  and  unscrupulous  in 
adapting  means  to  purely  selfish,  sorriid  ends 
He  was,  rather,  the  genius  of  public  spirit, 
bending  every  mental,  moral  and  monetary 
agency  within  his  influence  to  the  accomplish- 
ment, of  really  practical  and  useful  measures. 

While  others  took  advantage  of  the  prevail- 
ing fever  of  speculation  to  invent  and  pro- 
mote the  wildest  schemes,  he  studied  great 
prohlems  of  puhlic  interest,  and  sought  to 
establish  on  sound  bases  lines  which  gave 
promise  of  profit  to  the  public  and  to  stock- 
holders. He  also  aimed  to  effect  combina- 
tions between  rival  lines  whose  rivalry  was 
ruinous  to  each  other,  and,  by  consolidations 
wisely  negotiated,  laid  fortunes  at  the  feet 
of  investors  whose  hopes  had  almost  expired 

From  1845  to  1847-48,  when  the  final 
crash  came,  the  railway  speculation  raged 
with  all  the  fury  of  an  epidemic.  Not  less 
lhan  620  companies,  proposing  to  expend 
£560,000,000,  were  projected  in  the  single 
year  1845 — not  to  mention  643  more,  which 
only  got.  so  far  as  to  supply  the  subject  matter 
of  prospectuses.  More  lhan  500  of  these 
si  hemes  went  through  ali  the  preliminaries 
necessary  for  presentation  to  Parliament,  and 
272  of  them  were  actually  chartered  in  1846. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  they  wrought  the 
ruin  of  thousands  of  aspirants  to  sudden 
wealth 

But  Hudson  was  concerned  with  none  of 
these  swindling  schemes.  He  did  a  legitimate, 
important  work  in  projecting,  and  then  de- 
veloping, practicable  plans.  Whatever  he 
undertook  to  do  he  first  invested  his  own 
money  in,  and  then  let  in  the  multitude  who 
believed  in  him.  He  always  put  in  more 
capital  than  he  asked  others  to  contribute. 
Some  of  his  schemes  were  so  gigantic  as  to 
seem  visionary  to  those  who  looked  on. 

One  who  knew  him  well,  and  enjoyed  good 
opportunities  for  judging  of  his  eharacier, 
asserts  that  Hudson  was  thoroughly  honest  in 
his  dealings  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  that 
he  never  did  a  dishonorable  act,  and  always 
met.  his  engagements  with  punctilious  honor. 
Bit  ihe  explosion  incidental  to  over  specula- 
tion came  at  last.  Although  his  personal 
transactions  were  without  reproach,  as  cer 
tainly  thev  were  without  fear,  his  perform- 
ances of  duty  as  a  railway  manager  were  not 


so  immacoiate,  He  often  descended  from  the 
board  room  to  the  kitchen  to  cook  the  ac- 
counts about  to  be  laid  before  his  str  ckholders  ; 
and  when  the  speculation  bubble  burst,  and 
his  own  dethronement  impended,  charges  of 
this  sort  were  too  well  proven  to  admit  of 
explanation.  And  so  he  fell.—  Kew  York 
Daily    Times. 

Cheap    Telegraphic    Communication    Be- 
tween  England  and  America. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  establish- 
ment of  cheap  telegraphic  communication 
with  America,  and  a  copy  of  ihe  following 
circular  on  the  question  has  been  addressed 
lo  the  principal  Chambers  of  Commerce 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  : 

It  is  proposed  that  the  governments  of  Grer  t 
Britain  and  the  United  Stales  should  purchase 
the  existing  cables  and  Newfoundland  land 
lines,  paying  for  the  same  in  terminable 
annuities,  and  charging  only  such  rates  for 
the  use  of  the  cables  as  will  meet  the  annual 
interest  charge.  For  i  his  purpose  ore-fourth 
of  the  existing  tariff  would  suffice  for  the 
prespnt — that  is  to  say,  messages  of  ten  words 
could  he  carried  for  len  shillings,  instead  of 
£2  The  gross  earnings  of  the  Anglo-Auieri- 
can  and  French  cables,  ineiud  ng  the  share  of 
receipts  accruing  to  the  Newfoundland  com- 
pany, have  now  reai  hed  about  £700,000  per 
annum,  and  this  amount  is  earned  with  only 
one  half  of  the  available  power  being  em- 
ployed. The  existing  companies  are  earning, 
wilh  £700,000  a  }ear  gross  receipts,  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  their  ordinary  capital, 
alter  allowing  a  considerable  sum  for  reserve. 
Bui,  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  competition, 
ihe  shareholders  would  be  content  lo  dispose 
of  their  property  without  demanding  ex- 
horbiiant  terms.  It  may  be  sifely  assumed 
that  they  would  accept  £150  for  Anglo-Ameri- 
can slock  and  £30  k>r  French  cable  shares  of 
£20  each.  The  land  lines  and  cables  of  the 
Newfoundland  company  can  be  acquired  for 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
lo'al  cost  of  these  lines,  in  the  case  of  an  im- 
mediate purchase  by  the  governments,  would, 
on  ths-e  terms,  be  less  than  five  million 
pounds.  To  provide  for  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness resulting  from  a  lower  rate,  two  addi- 
ti  >nal  cables  ought  lo  be  laid  from  lrelind  to 
Newfoundland  or  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  land  lines  increased  in  proportion. 
The  total  outlay  would  then  be  about  £6,400,- 
000.  and  this  could  be  obtained  on  ihe  j  lint 
guarantee  of  English  and  United  Slates  gov- 
ernments, by  granting  annuities  of  five  per 
cent,  for  thirty  years,  on  the  expiration  of 
which  the  cables  would  become  free  of  all 
charge  except  maint.ainance.  The  annual  sum 
of  winch  the  governments  would  thus  commit 
themselves  w.oild  be  $320,0110  For  this 
annuity  they  would  have  made  over  to  them 
the  three  working  cables,  now  earning  £700,- 
000  a  year,  with  only  one-half  of  their  capacity 
employed,  two  new  cables  and  the  connecting 
land  lines.  It  has  been  found  lhat  with  each 
successive  reduction  in  rales  the  use  of  the 
telegraphs  has  enormously  increased,  as  is 
evidenced  from  the  fact  that  the  earnings  are 
now  much  greater  wilh  ihe  rate  at  £2  than 
they  were  formerly  at  £20  per  message.  At 
one  shilling  per  word,  and  with  four  cables 
out  of  the  five  constantly  employed,  the 
receipts  would  be  £470,000;  the  expenses  of 
all  ihe  lines,  including  repairs,  would  nol  ex- 
ceed £100,000;  leaving  a  balance  of  £370,  • 
000  lo  meet  an  annual  charge,  terminable  in 
thirty  years,  of  £320,000.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  the  reduction   to  one  shilling 
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per  word  would  not  he  final,  but  that  still 
further  reductions  might  be  made,  and 
the  number  of  cables  increased  on  the 
Same  plan  of  terminable  annuities,  without  be- 
coming any  burden  on  the  two  governments. 
The  terminable  charge  for  ten  cables  would 
be  .£  485,000  a  year,  which  would  be  earned  by 
eight  of  the  cables  in  working  order  at  the 
sevenpence  per  word  and  so  on  ad  libitum 
On  the  expiry  of  the  annuities  the  cost  of 
communication  between  the  two  countries 
would  not  be  greater  than  the  charges  for 
internal  communication. 

Surveying-  by  Photography. 

The  adoption  of  photography  in  surveyinsr 
has  been  successfully  practiced  now,  to  such 
extent  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  value.  The  apparatus 
employed  is  a  theodolite  and  camera  com- 
bined. Starting  from  a  measured  baseline, 
of  about  sixteen  hundred  or  seventeen  bun 
dred  feet  in  length,  the  camera  is  erected  at 
one  extremity  and  perfectly  levelled.  ome 
known  or  well  marked  ohject  in  the  view  is 
n^ted,  and  the  angle  it.  makes  with  the  base- 
line is  measured.  A  photographic  view  is 
then  taken,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  base-line. 

From  these  two  photographs  the  process  of 
plotting  afterwards  proceeds  Each  of  the 
pictures  is  a  vertical  projection  of  all  the 
points  included  in  the  view,  formed  by  the 
rays  or  imaginary  lines  drawn  through  these 
points  and  the  centre  of  the  lens  to  the  sensi- 
tive plate  in  the  camera.  Inasmuch  as  the 
center  of  admission  of  the  lens  is  made  to 
coincide  with  the  station  point  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  line  of  base,  and  the  angular 
distance  of  some  well  marked  oliject  is 
determined  by  measurement,  and  the  image 
of  this  object  is  brought,  by  turning  the 
camera,  into  the  center  nf  the  field  of  view; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  erect  the  picture  so 
taken  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  map 
to  be  drawn,  and  to  place  I  hem  in  the  proper 
position  with  respect  to  a  base-line  previously 
drawn  upon  the  paper,  to  give  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  location  on  the  map  of  all  the 
points  included  in  both  views. 

Without  gcing  into  the  scientific  detals  in- 
volved, it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  minulia? 
obtained  by  this  process  are  so  complete  that 
all  the  undulations  of  surface,  even  of  a  moun- 
tainous district,  can  be  given  with  marvelous 
fidelity.  One  measured  bise  line  will  answer 
the  purpose,  and  from  it  the  work  proceeds  as 
in  ordinary  triangulalions 


Jute. — Much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  Ramie,  a  fibrous  plant,  which  is  not  of 
any  positive  importance  to  the  South,  while 
the  juie  plant  has  received  but  little  notice, 
although  it  is  one  of  great  importance  to  our 
planters,  and  represents  vast  interests,  Jute 
is  a  fibrous  plant,  of  the  Cuchonts  order,  re- 
sembling flax.  The  plant  is  a  n  >tive  of  Ind  a, 
and  is  cultivated  there  on  a  large  scale.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  annual  crop  is 
exported  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  gunny 
cloth,  sacking,  cordage,  mats  and  hemn  car- 
peting. The  balance  of  the  crop  is  worked  up 
in  its  native  country,  into  gunny  cloth,  which 
is  exported  direct  to  the  United  States,  or 
used  for  the  covering  of  the  Indiau  cotton 
crop. 

The  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunny  cloth  from  jute,  now  used  in  India,  is 
of  the  rudest  order,  and  is  far  inferior  to  that 


used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Great  Britain 
and  this  conniry. 

The  South  has  now  to  import  actually  from 
the  antipodes  the  maienal  with  which  to 
cover  her  most  important,  crop.  The  great 
mistake  in  such  economy  is  glaringly  appar- 
ent, for  besides  the  mere  expenditure  of  a 
large  amount  of  money,  we  render  ourselves 
totally  dependent  upon  a  foreign  country  for 
our  annual  supply  of  an  absolute  necessity. 
This  policy  would  be  immaterial  regarding 
any  luxury,  but  in  the  case  of  a  necessity,  it 
is  exceedingly  foolish 

Recognizing  the  truth  of  this  policy,  the 
Hon.  Horace  Capron,  in  order  to  attempt  its 
rpruedy,  has  imported  from  Calcutta,  some  cl 
the  seed  of  the  jute  plant  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  South.  The  plant  is 
succeptible  of  cold,  and  will  not  flourish  North 
of  33d  parallel  of  latitude,  but  almost  one- 
half  of  the  cotton  section  lies  south  of  this  line, 
arid  wiU  produce  jute.  The  seed  should  be 
planted  about  the  same  time  as  corn,  and  the 
plants  will  flower  about  the  first  of  August. 
The  tops  should  then  he  clipped  off,  leaving 
enough  for  se°d,  and  about  a  month  later,  the 
plants  cut  off  at  the  ground,  tipd  together  in 
bundles  of  75  plants  each  steeped  in  water  for 
a  week,  when  the  bark  will  slip  off,  and  then 
prepared  for  the  market  like  flax.  A  ready 
sale  is  always  obtained  for  jute  at  all  of  the 

sea  ports, 

-->■-» 

Steam  versos  Muscle.  —The  steam  power 
of  England  has  increased  322  per  cent  in  20 
vears.  In  ihe  cotton  factories  it  was  repre- 
sented in  18.50  bv  the  figures  7 1,005  ;  in  1861, 
by  281,663;  in  1870,  by  300,480 

Water  power  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
Kngland  during  the  same  number  of  years  has 
fallen  off  from  11,550  (12,467  in  1860)  to 
8,390 

Human  laborers  in  cotton  numbered  in 
1850,  330,924;  in  1861,  451,569;  and  1870, 
45(1.087. 

Yet  the  number  of  mil's  rose  from  1,932  to 
2,483;  of  spindles,  from  21,000,000  to  38.200,- 
000;  and  of  power  looms,  from  250,000  to 
440,000. 

Woolen  factories  in  the  20  years  have  in- 
creased in  number  from  1,491  to  1,829;  and 
the  spinners  and  weavers  from  74,443  to 
125.130. 

Capital  is  always  concentrating  itself  and 
enhancing  its  energy,  by  the  substitution  of 
"machinery  for  human  muscle,  and  muscle  for 
brain  power.  Wealth  increases,  but  the  peo- 
ple grow  poorer.  There  is  but  one  way  to 
retard  Ihe  advance  of  this  evil  in  old  lands  or 
to  exclude  it  from  a  new  country,  viz  :  by  the 
widest  possible  distribution  and  diversification 
of  industries  This  is  the  golden  rule  of  the 
genuine  political  economist.  No  American 
statesman  should  leave  it  out  of  sight  for  an 
instant.  Free  traders  are  the  accredited,  paid 
and  organized  agents  of  foreign  national 
poverty;  consequently  they  are  the  chief  ene- 
mies of  the  American  Commonwealth. 


Ammonia  Engines.  —  The  Abbe  Moigno 
claims  for  France  the  discovery  of  the  appli- 
cability of  ammoniacal  gas  as  a  motive  power, 
and  cites  a  communication  of  Teller,  the  well- 
known  inventor  of  the  ice  machine,  to  the 
Academy  of  Science  at  Paris,  made  some 
time  ago.  In  this  article  it  is  stated  that  the 
availability  of  ammonia  for  the  purpose  con- 
sists: 1st  In  its  great  solubility  in  water; 
2d.  In  its  ready  liquefaction  ;  3d.  In  the 
faculty  which  it  possesses  of  furnishing  indus- 
trial pressure  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ; 
4th.    In    the   possibility   of   superheating    its 


vapor  without  reaching  too  high  a  temperature; 
and,  5th.  [it  the  possibility  of  co  lecting  the 
vapors  expend-d  by  their  solution  in  waier, 
and  then  recovering  them  again,  to  be  used 
anew  in  the  operation.  The  tnore  important 
applications  of  this  gas,  he  thinks,  will  ne  in 
railroad  traveling,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
high  grades,  and  as  a  motive  power  in  tunnels, 
where  smoke  and  burned  air  would  not  be 
desirable;  also  in  mines,  and  in  the  minor 
industries,  where  a  cheap  and  safe  motive 
power  is  needed. 


Products  of  the  Rolling  Mills  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates. 

The  United  States  produced  in  1853  but 
87,000  tons  of  iron  rails.  In  1869  tho  amount 
had  risen  to  580,000  tons.  Of  sieel  rails 
there  were  laid  in  1869,  50,000  ions.  15,000 
tons  of  which  were  of  domestic  manufacture. 
The  quantity  of  steel  rails  laid  in  1871  reached 
150  000. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the 
primary  production  of  iron  in  the  United 
Slates  is  roughly  estimated  at  140.000 — 58,000 
of  whom  work  in  rolling  mills,  42,000  in  pre- 
paring ore  and  fuel,  25,000  in  preparing  fuel 
for  rolling  mills,  12,500  in  blast  furnaces,  arid 
2,500  at  forges  anil  bioomenes.  Add  the 
800,000  engaged  in  manufacturing  articles  of 
iron,  and  we  have  a  total  of  910.000.  The 
approximate  value  of  ihe  pig  iron  manufac- 
tured in  1870  was  $75,000,000.  Adding  to 
this  the  product  of  ihe  rolling  mills  and  forges, 
the  amount  is  $138,000,000  Adding  again, 
the  value  of  articles  manufactured  of  iron, 
and  the  value  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  the 
country  for  the  year  is  $900. 000,000. 
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Insurance  Companies  Reduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

nSThe  attention  of  Practical  Knilroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  th  (kindle  u  stations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  oa  Trains  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  i/VELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 


H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent, 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNATI. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Pig  Iron— Its  Relation 
to  the  Wealth  and  Prosperity  of  the 
Country. 

For  some  reasons  not  very  obvious,  the  free 
traders  nave  made  a  special  war  on  pig  iron. 
We  may  conjecture  some  of  the  reasons,  al- 
though they  are  not  openly  stated.  In  the 
6rst  place,  iron  enters  into  almost  every  manu- 
facture and  art  in  the  country.  Hence,  to 
destroy  American  manufactures;  or  at  least 
to  destroy  the  competition  of  American  iron 
manufactures  in  other  markets,  the  very 
best  thing  will  be  to  destroy,  or  at  least  ob- 
struct the  production  of  pig  iron.  The  reas- 
oning of  the  British  free  traders  on  this  sub- 
ject is  very  natural,  and  very  plain  to  all  who 
inquire  into  the  rationale  of  industrial  econ 
omy.  If  they  can  prevent  or  obstruct  the 
production  of  American  iron,  they  will  pre- 
vent or  obstruct  a  large  part  of  American 
manufactures. 

In  the  next  place,  the  prevention  or  obstruc- 
tion of  American  manufactures  is  a  necessity 
to  Great  Britain.  Why?  Great  Britain  has 
made  manufactures  the  need  of  its  existence, 
and  if  they  can  not  command  the  great 
markets  of  the  world  for  manufactures,  Eng- 
land ends  her  existence  as  a  first  class  power. 
Hence,  the  struggle  is  to  destroy  American 
manufactures.  If  she  can  do  that,  she  can 
commaud  the  markets  of  the  world.  But  pig 
iron  is  a  sort  of  representative  of  all  the  in- 
dustry and  manufactures  of  the  United  States. 
Hence,  "Death  to  Pig  Iron"  the  motto  of  the 


British  free  traders  in  this  country.  We  should 
be  glad  to  say  it  ended  there,  but  it  does  not. 
American  fre'e  traders,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  interests  of  their  own  country,  or  of  the 
American  working  man,  or  even  of  humanity, 
(for  if  they  succeed  it  will  reduce  the  Ameri- 
can working  man  to  the  level  of  Welsh 
miners),  are  organizing  and  sending  forth 
their  missionaries  to  convert  men  to  the  Brit- 
ish free  trade  doctrines.  Alas,  for  patriotism  ! 
Alas,  for  common  sense  1  Alas,  for  Ameri- 
canism 1 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  production, 
value  and  merits  of  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron  in  this  country.  The  Record  of  the  7th  inst. 
had  a  statement  of  the  production  and  value 
of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  The  statement  shows  that  nearly  half 
the  pig  iron  of  the  country  is  now  produced 
in  Pennsylvania;  but  on  that  we  have  a  re- 
mark to  make.  It  will  not  be  twenty  years 
before  more  pig  iron  will  be  made  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  than  is  now  made  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana  are  ample  beds  of  iron, 
likely  to  last  while  man  has  any  need  of  them. 
With  these  beds  of  iron  and  the  beds  of  coal 
to  manufacture  them  with,  and  the  grain  pro- 
ducing country  to  feed  the  laborers.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron,  and  of  all  the  products  of  which  iron 
makes  a  part,  is  the  direct  interest  and  one  of 
the  great  means  of  wealth  in  the  States  on 
the  Ohio  river.  This  is  clear,  and  let  us  now 
look  at  the  facts,  and  they  are  really  most  ex 
traordinary : 

1850.  1860.  1870. 

Pig  iron,  tons  563,765  884,774  1,850,000 
"  value  $12,748,527$19,487,700$70,000,000 
The  result  for  1870  is  probably  greater  than 
that,  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  census 
statistics,  but  is  much  more  accurate,  for  it  is 
furnished  by  the  American  Iron  and  Stee! 
Association.  Here  then  are  vast  and  most 
extraordinary  results.  The  increase  of  pig 
metal  from  1850  to  1860  was  60  per  cent,  and 
from  1860  to  1870  is  108  per  cent.  This 
o'jtruns  the  increase  of  people,  or  of  business 
in  the  aggregate.  We  may  ask  why?  The 
first  cause  is  obvious,  that  is  the  increase  of 
consumption.  But  why  this  increased  con- 
sumption? The  average  increase  of  people 
is  only  about  30  per  cent,  decennially.  There 
are  two  causes  of  the  increased  consumption 
of  iron;  one  is  the  many  new  uses  to  which 
iron  is  put.  These  are  constantly  increasing. 
We  mny  take  a  few  examples  to  illustrate 
with.  There  is  the  invention  and  use  of 
new  machinery,  such  as  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, sewing  machines,  locomotives,  &a. 
Then  there  are  iron  bridges,  iron  roofs,  iron 
stoves,  &o.  One  has  only  to  look  round  him- 
self a  little  to  see  how  vastly  the  uses  of  iron 
have  increased  ;  ajd  there  seems  to  be  no  room 
to  doubt  that  this  increase  of  consumption 
will  continue  for  many  years.  There  is 
another  cause  in    the  increased  wealth    and 


better  condition  of  the  country.  The  increase 
of  wealth  produces  an  increase  in  expendi- 
tures, not  merely  for  luxury  and  ornament,  but 
for  houses,  improvements,  machinery,  and  all 
the  arts  of  life.  Hence  we  find  obvious  causes 
for  the  increased  consumption  of  iron.  Let 
us  now  look  at  some  of  the  details  of  the  iron 
manufacture.  Take  the  State  of  Ohio  for  ex- 
ample :  The  following  figures  fut  nish  a  perfect 
demonstration  of  what  I  have  said  above  on 
the  increase  of  Iron  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The 
production  of  pig  iron  in  Ohio  fortwenly  years 
is  thus  represented : 

In  1850.  In  I860.  In  1870. 
Tons  of  pio- iron. ..52,658  94,647  211,074 
Value  of...  $1,255,850  $2,327,261  $6,332,220 
Increase  from  1850  to  1860,  80  per  cent; 
from  1860  to  1870,  125  per  cent.  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  much  greater  than  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  whole  country,  great  as  that 
has  been.  A  large  part  of  this  increase  jas 
been  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  thia  State. 
Take  the  production  of  those  counties,  which 
stand  thus: 

Mahoning 41,721   tons 

Trumbull 23,963     " 

Jefferson ....12,261     " 

Columbiana 18,377     " 

Stark 8,900     " 

This  is  half  the  iron  made  in  the  State;  and 
is  largely  due  to  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
Black  Bend  iron  ore  and  the  Brier  Hill  coal. 
But  this  shows  what  vast  resources  Ohio  has 
in  the  way  of  coal  and  iron;  and  we  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  that  the  increase  of  the  iron 
production  in  Ohio  and  in  the  valley  of  Ohio, 
will  be  quite  as  rapid  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  last  ten  years.  This  great  central 
West  will  probably  be  in  another  generation 
the  center  of  the  greatest  production  of  iron 
and  the  manufactures  resulting  from  it  in 
the  world.  God,  in  the  operations  of  nations, 
has  never  done  as  much  for  any  part  of  the 
earth  as  He  has  done  for  the  Ohio  valley. 
The  result  will  be  a  density  of  population  and 
an  accumulation  of  wealth  which  the  world 
has  never  seen.  This  is  no  fiction  of  the 
imagination.  It  is  one  of  the  certainties  of 
the  future. 

At  present  the  manufactures  of  Cincinnati 
amount  to  $125,000,000  per  annum.  In  ten 
years  it  will  be  double  w'aat  it  is  to-day,  if 
Cincinnati  be  true  to  itself.  The  protective 
tariff  on  iron  must  be  maintained,  the  great 
bed3  of  iron  and  coal  developed,  and  Cincin- 
nati connected  with  the  South  by  railroads 
which  she  can  control.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Cincinnati  should  not  supply  every  article 
of  iron  manufactures  and  of  wood  manufac- 
tures used  in  the  South.  As  it  is,  these 
articles  are  supplied  from  New  York  and 
New  England,  where,  when  if  we  had  a  direct 
road  to  the  heart  of  the  South,  which  would 
not  exceed  550  miles,  and  which  would  for 
passengers  be  run  in  20  hours,  and  for  freight 
in  40  hours.  Cincinnati  would  supply  every- 
thing  the   South   needed.     To   supply  these 
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manufactures,  and  to  make  Cincinnati  what 
by  tbe  coarse  of  nature  it  is  destined  to  be, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  cheap  coal, 
and  to  develop  the  iron  region.  Give  Cin- 
cinnati coal  and  iron  at  cheap  rates,  and  she 
will  compete  in  manufactures  with  any  place 
in  the  world.  Cheap  coal  and  abundant  iron 
is  all  that  Cincinnati  needs  to  be  the  great 
interior  city  of  America.  E.  D.  H. 

Aiken,  S.  C,  March  19,  1872. 


The  Boesel  Railroad  Bill. 

We  have  endeavored  to  read  the  bill  of  Sen- 
ator Boesel,  of  Auglaize  county,  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  of  Ohio,  and  intended  to 
secure  local  construction  of  railroads,  with 
all  possible  candor,  and  a  disposition  to  favor 
the  project.  Senator  Boesel  is  a  gentleman 
of  high  character,  and  has  his  heart  in  the 
light  spot;  but  we  can  not  help  thinking  that 
the  proposed  road  is  an  anomaly,  and  must 
result  in  anything  but  good  to  those  counties 
that  may  choose  to  act  under  it.  In  the  first 
place,  local  roads  are  all  unprofitable,  and  no 
great  trunk  line  or  through  road,  can  be  con- 
structed under  this  act.  Further,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  counties  in  their  property,  we  think 
is  not  well  guarded,  and  there  is  no  certainty 
that  when  they  have  exhausted  their  five  per 
cent,  that  the  contemplated  roads  will  be  com- 
pleted. As  a  scheme  to  aid  outside  parties  to 
construct  lines  of  railway,  the  bill  will  answer 
the  purpose;  but  would  that  not  butt  square 
against  the  constitution  ?  If  the  counties 
were  to  complete  and  own  the  whole,  their  is 
no  doubt  of  their  right  to  do  so  ;  but  to  merely 
aid,  is  different  I  Then  again,  if  under  the 
guise  of  constructing  the  whole,  only  enough 
is  raised  to  set  the  work  agoing,  with  the  in- 
tention of  abandoning  it  to  others  to  perfect 
and  own,  will  it  not  stimulate  wild  specula- 
tion, and  foist  a  heavy  and  onerous  debt  on 
many  communities  that  will  afterwards  regret 
it,  and  leave  them  nothing  to  show  for  their 
crushing  burden  except  their  unpaid  bonds. 
We  publish  the  law  in  full  elsewhere. 


Tbe    Cincinnati    Railway    Tunnel    Com- 
pany. 

The  stockholders  of  this  company  held  their 
annual  meeting  in  this  city,  on  Monday  last 
and  re-elected  the  old  board  of  directors;  on 
the  following  day  the  following  named  gentle- 
men were  chosen  as  the  officers  of  tbe  Com- 
pany for  the  ensuing  year:  A.  J.  Hodder, 
President;  Geo.  Ellard,  Secretary;  R.  Beres- 
ford,  Treasurer. 

The  attendance  of  the  stockholders  in  per- 
son was  larger  than  for  many  years,  and 
wilhin  a  few  shares  of  the  entire  stock  issue 
of  the  company  was  voted.  There  was  general 
satisfaction  with  the  management  of  the 
company's  affairs  during  the  past  year,  and 
un  approval  of  the  policy  desired  by  the 
President  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Hodder,  for 
its  future  direction. 


The  Hew  Bridge. 

The  railroad  event  of  the  week  in  this  city 
is  the  opening  of  the  new  railroad  bridge  that 
spans  the  Ohio  River,  and  connects  Cincin- 
nati and  Newport. 

The  usual  te6ts  of  the  security  of  this  struc- 
ture were  made  on  Tuesday  last,  by  sending 
over  it  a  train  of  five  locomotives  with  their 
tenders,  which  weigh  in  the  aggregate  about 
150  tons.  These  passed  over  safely,  causing 
a  deflection  of  only  one  inch  and  a  quarter, 
and  that  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
length  of  the  whole  span,  which  proves  the 
correctness  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
bridge  is  constructed,  as  well  as  of  its  thorough 
completion.  It  is  this  distribution  of  weight 
throughout  all  the  parts  of  this  long  span 
(415  feet  between  bearings)  that  makes  tbe 
addition  of  so  great  a  weight  as  150  tons  pro- 
duce such  a  slight  change,  and  that  renders 
it  safe  for  the  immense  traffic  that  it  will  be 
called  upon  to  sustain. 

This  test  was  made  rather  to  satisfy  the 
public  than  tbe  engineers  who  planned  or  the 
parties  who  constructed  the  work.  The  for- 
mal opening  of  the  bridge  took  place  on  yes- 
terday, when  a  regular  train  of  cars  with  some 
of  the  leading  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  and  tbe  Louisville  Short  Line  Rail- 
roads passed  back  and  forth  over  it,  thus 
showing  their  faith  in  its  safety,  and  appro- 
priating it  to  the  public  service  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

We  understand  that  the  Louisville  Short 
Line  trains  to  and  from  this  city  will  at  once 
use  this  structure,  and  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  Company  will  make  immediate  con- 
nections with  the  Short  Line,  or  perhaps  take 
the  same  cars  upon  their  line  eastward.  It 
is  difficult  what  the  effect  of  the  completion 
of  this  greitwork  will  have  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  our  city,  but  being  a  step  in  the 
march  of  progress,  it  must  be  good,  the  ex- 
tent whereof  will  depend  upon  what  we  by  our 
own  efforts  make  of  it. 


Tbe  Balbcocb  Fire  Extinguisher. 

Chicago,  Oct.  21.  1871. 
F.  W.  Farwell,  Esq  ,  Sec'y  N.  W.   (Babcock) 

Fire  Extinguisher  Co., 

Dear  Sir  ; — It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state 
that  both  the  Babccck  Engines  and  Extin- 
guishers, which  I  took  possession  of  in  behalf 
of  the  city  during  the  great  conflagration, 
and  some  of  which  I  am  still  using,  have 
rendered  valuable  aid  and  service,  and  are 
now  showing  daily  records  (see  Fire  Depart- 
ment Reports)  of  fires  being  extinguished  by 
them.  If  I  ever  had  any  doubt  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  these  engines  it  is  now  entirely  re- 
moved. I  feel  as  though  I  could  not  speak 
too  highly  of  them.  They  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  best  apparatus  yet  invented 
for  self-protection.  Every  person  should  be 
their  own  fireman,  and  arm  themselves  with 
them.  Very  Truly  Yours, 

"R.  A.  Williams, 

Fire  Marshal,  Chicago. 


THE  BOESEL,  RAILROAD  BILE. 

A   Bill   to    Authorize    Counties    to   Build 
Railroads,  and  to  Lease  and  Operate  the 

Same* 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  county  to  construct  a  railroad  within  the 
limits  of  such  county,  and  to  borrow  as  a  fund 
for  that  purpose,  a  sum  nut  exceeding  five  per 
cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  there  last  made 
of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  such 
county,  as  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  such 
county  voting,  at  a  meeting  called  for  that 
purpose,  sha.l  determine;  provided,  that  the 
outstanding  indebtedness  incurred  for  any  and 
all  railroads  shall  not  exceed  five  per  cent,  of 
the  assessed  valuation  of  such  county  at  any 
one  time;  provided  that  the  amount,  exclu- 
sive of  interest,  which  shall  have  become  due 
and  collectable  in  any  one  year,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
such  county. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners of  any  county  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  electors  of  such  county,  whenever  a  writ- 
ten request  to  do  so  shall  be  made  by  one 
hundred  tax-paying  electors  of  such  county; 
and  the  sa'd  conmissiouers  shall  give  thirty 
days'  notice  to  the  qualified  electors  thereof, 
by  puolication  in  a  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation in  said  county,  requiring  said  electors 
to  vote  for  or  against  tbe  construction  of  the 
proposed  road,  and  of  tbe  time  of  said  vote. 
And  the  opinion  of  said  electors  shall  be  ex- 
pressed on  their  ballots,  "  Railroad — Yes," 
or  "Railroad — No;"  which  ballots  shall  be 
counted  aud  returned  by  tbe  judges  and  clerks 
of  elections  as  in  other  cases  ;  provided,  that 
such  request  and  notice  shall  specify  the  ter- 
"mini  of  the  proposed  road,  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  toward  its  construction,  the  con- 
ditions, rate  of  interest,  time  of  pavruent.aud 
manner  of  executing  the  bonds,  and  other 
particulars  in  regard  to  such  appropriation 
not  otherwise  provided  herein.  Said  com- 
missioners, upon  proper  request  as  aforesaid, 
are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  call  a 
special  election  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  by 
giving  the  notice  required  hereby;  provided, 
that  no  county  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  hold  more  than  two  special  elect  ons 
in  one  year.  A  copy  of  the  request,  and  also 
of  the  notice  required  by  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall  be  euteied  at  large  upi.n 
the  records  of  such  county,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  result  and  other  essential 
particulars,  and  a  certified  copy  of  such  record 
shall  be,  in  all  courts  and  places,  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  facts  therein  set  lor  it. 

Sec.  3.  Any  county  which  may  avail  itself 
of  tbe  benefit  of  this  act,  as  provided  herein, 
shall,  wilhin  thirty  days  after  the  question  of 
constructing  any  road  is  determined  by  a  vote 
of  tbe  electors  of  such  county,  as  provided  iu 
section  2  of  this  act,  issue  its  coupon  bonds 
for  the  amount  so  determined  to  be  expended, 
which  bonds  shall  be  in  sums  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  each,  and  not  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  each,  and  shall  be  payable 
at  any  time  as  determined  upon  by  the  elec- 
tors of  such  county,  not  exceeding  twenty 
years  from  the  date  thereof;  such  bonds  shall 
bear  iuierest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  eight  (*) 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  shall  have  attached 
thereto  the  usual  and  necessary  iuierest  cou- 
pons, corresponding  in  date  and  number  with 
the  bonds  to  which  they  are  attached,  which 
shall  be  signed  by  written  signatures  by  the 
same  persons  executing  such  bonds.  Such 
bonds  shall  be   signed  by  said    County    Com- 
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missioners,  under  the  seal  of  said  county,  and 
Attested  by  the  Auditor  of  said  county.  The 
bonds  and  coupons  attached  thereto,  shall  be 
payable  either  at,  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of 
said  county,  or  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  vote  of  said 
electors. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  any  such  bonds  as  pro- 
vided by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have 
been  issued  as  therein  specified,  the  same 
shall  be  delivered  by  said  Commissioners  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  who  shall  give  a 
receipt  therefor,  nnd  hold  the  same  as  trustee 
of  the  county,  issuing  the  same,  and  to  be 
disposed  of  by  6aid  Treasurer  in  discharge  of 
his  trust,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec  5.  Upon  the  receipt  of  any  such 
bonds  from  any  county  in  aid  of  any  railroad, 
the  Treasurer  of  this  Stale  shall  immedi- 
ately register  or  record  the  same  in  a  book,  or 
books,  to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose  in 
his  office,  which  records  shall  show  the 
amount,  date  and  number  of  each  bond,  the 
rate  of  interest  which  it  bears,  by  what  county 
issued,  to  construct  what  railroad  the  said 
bonds  are  issued,  and  the  time  when  payable, 
which  record  shall  lie  open  for  the  inspection 
of  anv  citizen  of  this  State,  or  other  interest- 
ed parties.  Such  bonds  shall  be  safely  kept 
by  the  Treasurer  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties 
interested,  and  be  disposed  of  by  him  in  the 
following  manner,  this  is  to  say  :  Whenever 
the  County  Commissioners  shall  present  an 
order  for  said  bonds,  or  any  part  thereof,  to 
the  Treasurer,  accompanied  with  a  certificate 
that  the  road,  to  construct  which  the  bonds 
were  issued,  has  in  all  respects,  been  complet- 
ed according  to  the  terms  of  this  act,  said 
Treasurer  shall  deliver  said  bonds,  or  such 
number  thereof  as  may  be  demanded,  to  said 
Commissioners,  or  to  the  parties  designated  in 
their  written  order.  The  Treasurer  shall  in- 
dorse upon  each  of  said  bonds  the  date  of 
such  delivery,  and  to  whom  the  same  were  de- 
livered, and  sliall  notify  the  Auditor  of  the 
county  issuing  the  same,  of  the  date  of  such 
delivery.  And,  in  case  any  bond  so  delivered 
to  said  Treasurer  by  any  county,  shall  not 
within  three  years  from  the  time  when  the 
tame  was  received  by  him,  be  demanded  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  act,  the 
same  shall  be  cancelled  by  said  Treasurer,  and 
returned  to  the  Auditor  of  the  county  issuing 
the  same. 

Sec.  6.  In  case  any  county  shall  avail  itself 
of  the  benefit  of  this  act  by  the  issue  of  bonds 
or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  as  by  this 
act  provided,  such  county  shall  each  year,  by 
its  proper  authorities,  after  receiving  the 
notice  as  herein  provided,  from  the  State 
Treasury,  of  the  delivery  of  its  bonds,  so  long 
as  such  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  debt  re- 
main unpaid,  levy,  assess  and  collect  upon  the 
taxable  property  of  such  county  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  pay  all  bonds  or  interest 
thereon,  as  either  the  bonds  or  interest  upon 
same  shall  become  due.  And  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  any  county  so  issuing  any  such 
bonds  or  other  evidence  of  debt  is  hereby 
pledged  for  the  full  payment  of  both  the  prin 
cipal  and  interest  thereon,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  made  a  legal  and  vulid  charge  upon 
the  taxable  property  of  the  county  issuing 
the  same. 

Sec.  7.  No  such  bonds  or  other  evidence 
of  indebtedness  shall  be  delivered  by  the  State 
Treasurer  to  any  person  upon  the  order  of  the 
County  Commissioners,  nntil  the  road,  to  con- 
struct which  such  bonds  were  issued,  shall 
have  been  completed,  with  proper  road-bed, 
and  ironed  with  "  T,"  or  such  other  rail  as  are 
used  by  first-class  roads,   and  under  lease  to 


be  operated  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five 
years. 

Sec.  8.  If  a  majority  of  votes  cast  at  such 
election  shall  be  in  favor  of  constructing  said 
road,  the  County  Commissioners  shall,  within 
thirty  days,  proceed  to  advertise  for  not  less 
than  thirty  days,  nor  more  than  sixty  days,  in 
one  or  more  newspapers  of  general  circula- 
tion in  said  county,  that  proposals  will  be  re- 
ceived for  the  construction  of  said  road,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  this  act;  and  they 
shall  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  for  the  whole  of  said 
road,  or  with  the  party  that  will  agree  to 
build  the  greatest  number  of  miles  of  roud 
for  the  sum  appropriated,  upon  bonds  being 
given  to  the  county,  with  security,  to  be  ap 
proved  by  said  Commissioners,  that  said  road 
shall  be  constructed  according  to  said  con- 
tract. 

Sac.  9.  Whenever,  in  the  construction  of 
a  railway  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as 
herein  provided,  it  sfajll  be  necessary  to  ap- 
propriate land  for  the  foundation  of  the  abut- 
ments or  piers  of  any  bridge  across  any  stream 
within  this  State,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  or 
to  appropriate  any  rights  or  franchises,  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  commenced  by  said  County 
Commissioners,  and  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  private  prop- 
erty appropriated  for  the  use  of  corporations," 
parsed  April  5,  18 52,  and  the  acts  supple 
mentary  thereto,  except  that  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
so  varied  as  to  suit  the  case. 

Sec.  10  The  County  Commissioners  shall 
have  the  right  to  receive  donatious  in  lands 
or  money,  bunds,  and  other  personal  propeity, 
and  dispose  of  the  same  in  aid  of  said  road, 
and  to  acquire,  hold,  and  possess  all  the  real 
and  personal  property  and  franchises  in  this 
State. 

Sec.  11.  Said  County  Commissioners  shall 
have  the  power,  and  are  hereby  authorized, 
to  lease  said  road,  constructed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  before  or  alter  its  comple- 
tion, for  a  term  of  years,  with  the  lull  power 
to  use  and  operate  the  same,  to  such  person 
or  company  as  will  furnish  security  approved 
by  said  Commissioners;  provided,  that  such 
lessees  shall  agree  to  pay  to  said  Commis- 
sioners a  ratable  share  of  the  profit  of  said 
road  (after  deducting  proper  allowances  for 
the  use  of  rolling  stock  and  other  expenditure 
placed  upon  the  road)  based  upou  an  agreed 
value  per  mile. 

Sec.  12.  Said  County  Commissioners  shall 
have  power  to  take  such  security  from  any 
officer,  agent  or  contractor  chosen,  appointed, 
or  employed  by  them,  as  they  shall  deem  ad- 
visable They  shall  not  become  surety  tor 
any  such  officer,  agent  or  contractor,  or  be  in- 
terested directly  or  indirectly  in  any  contract 
covering  said  railway.  They  shall  be  respon- 
ble  for  their  own  acts. 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  so  extended  as  to  authorize  cities  and 
townships  to  vote  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad,  and  to  borrow  a  fund  therefor,  to 
the  extent,  in  the  manner,  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  and  provisions  of  this  act  in 
relation  to  counties,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  trustees  of  any  township,  and  the 
Mayor  of  any  city,  to  call  a  meeting  ot 
the  electors  of  said  township  or  city,  as 
provided  in  Sec.  2  of  this  act  for  counties 
The  bonds  contemplated  in  this  act,  if  issued 
by  a  city,  shall  be  executed  by  the  Mayor  and 
Clerk  or  Recorder  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
and,  if  issued  by  a  township,  they  shall  be 
executed  by  the  Trustees  and   Clerk  thereof; 


and  if  any  city  or  township  issuing  such  binds 
shall  have  a  seal,  the  same  shall  be  impressed 
upon  each  of  said  bonds  as  provided  for 
counties  in  Section  H  of  this  act.  The  bonds, 
after  execution,  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Treasurer,  as  in  the  case  of  county 
bonds,  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions, 
except  as  hereinafter  stated,  whereupon  the 
Trustees  of  such  township,  or  the  Mayor  of 
6uch  city,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
the  Council  of  such  city;  shall  proceed  to  con- 
tract for  the  road  in  question  with  the  same 
power,  and  governed  by  the  same  provisions, 
as  in  the  case  of  County  Commissioners  under 
this  act.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  deliver 
the  bonds  of  such  city  or  township  on  the 
written  order  of  the  Trustee  or  Mayor  of  the 
same,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the 
Commissioners  of  said  county,  ihat  the  road 
in  question  has  been  completed  and  leased, 
according  to  the  terms  of  this  act;  provided, 
that,  in  case  of  cities,  one  terminus  of  said 
road  shall  be  located  beyond  the  limits  of 
said  corporation,  if  so  determined  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  said  city; 
and  provided  that  the  aggregate  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  any  city  or  township  incurred 
for  railroad  purposes  under  this  act  shall  not 
exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  value  of  the 
same,  including  any  appropriation  which  the 
county  in  which  said  city  or  tjwnship  is  sit- 
uated shall  make. 

Sec.  14.  In  case  any  city  or  township 
issuing  bonds  as  heretofore  provided  in  this 
act,  shall  fail  to  p  iy  the  bonds,  or  the  interest 
coupons,  or  to  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  county  in  which  such  township  or  city 
is  situated  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  pay 
the  bonds  or  the  coupons  which  it  may  have 
issued  as  aforesaid,  which  may  be  then 
due  as  by  the  terms  of  said  bonds  or  cou- 
pons, the  County  Treasurer  of  such  county 
shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  said  county,  stat- 
ing the  amount  so  due  and  unpaid  by  such 
township  or  city,  whereupon  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  said  county  shall  cause  the 
same  to  be  assessed,,  levied  and  collected  from 
such  township  or  city  with  other  county  or 
city  taxes,  and  in  like  manner  adding  to  the 
amount  thereof  interest  at  the  rate  specified 
in  said  bonds  for  one  year,  and  the  same  sliall 
be  paid  the  County  Treasurer,  who  shall, 
upon  the  receipt  of  said  money,  pay  to  the 
holders  of  such  bonds  the  principal  and  in- 
terest for  which  such  money  may  have  been 
collected,  with  interest  thereon,  and  cancel 
and  return  such  bonds  or  coupons  to  the 
township  or  city  to  which  the  same  may  be- 
long. 

Sec.  15.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and 
after  its  passage. 


Artificial  Production  of  Icf.. — M.  Ch. 
Tellier,  in  a  recent  number  of  Les  Mondes 
describes  at  length  an  arrangement  and  ap- 
paratus whereby  the  vaporization  of  ether  is 
employed  for  the  production  of  intense  cold, 
provision  being  made  to  recover  the  ether  in 
a  very  ingenious  way,  by  causing  it  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  sulphovinic  acid,  from  which  it  is 
afterward  again  separated  by  a  simple  distil 
lation.  An  apparatus  is  now  being  made  ac- 
cording to  the  author's  instructions,  with 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  manufacture  a  ton 
of  solid  ice  per  hour,  while  the  apparatus,  of 
great  simplicity,  and  without  any  complicated 
fittings,  will  admit  of  constant  action,  and 
thereby  making  the  ice  at  a  very  low  price. 
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Cincinnati  and  its  Commercial  Relations 
In  [Connection  nriib  ltailroails. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  heading,  but  it  is 
what  I  mean  in  regard  to  the  future  of  rail- 
roads around  Cincinnati.  My  text  is  the  last 
report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
a  very  interesting  document,  and  especially 
in  reference  to  what  a  city  may  do  to  secure 
its  own  interests.  If  Cincinnati  desires  to 
remain  what,  in  the  system  of  nature,  she 
was  intended  to  be — the  Queen  of  the  West — 
some  measures  similar  to  those  of  Philadel- 
phia must  be  adopted.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  city,  as  a  corporation,  should  do 
everything;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  lead- 
ing citizens  should  have  some  general  and 
consistent  plan  of  operations,  in  Philadel- 
phia there  have  been  two  leading  ideas  on 
which  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  that  city  have  acted  f"r  half  a  cen- 
tury These  are  the  trade  of  the  West  and 
the  development  of  the  coal  and  iron  section, 
so  as  to  build  up  her  manufactories  and  make 
other  States  tributary  to  herself.  This  policy 
has  been  entirely  successful,  and  has  been 
consistently  pursued.  ~>he  was  first  in  the 
field  with  turnpikes  and  Conestoga  teams  to 
Pittsburg  She  then  went  to  work  on  canals, 
and  then  on  railroads,  till  now  she  has  the 
most  perfect  and  magnificent  system  of  rail- 
roads, and  derives  a  solid  advantage  from 
them.  In  the  meanwhile,  aided  by  Mr.  Bid- 
die,  in  the  United  States  Bank,  she  has  de- 
veloped the  great  coal  fields  north  of  her,  till 
all  the  Eastern  States  are  dependent  or.  them. 
The  result  has  been  that  Philadelphia  has 
been  made  a  great  and  rich  city,  keeping 
nearly  equal  pace  with  New  York,  with  all  its 
foreign  commerce  ar.d  foreign  capital.  From 
1860  to  1870  the  increase  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  with  the  corporate  limits,  was: 

New  York 136,691     17  per  cent. 

Philadelphia 1011,493     19  percent. 

The  outer  growth  of  New  York,  in  Brook 
lyn,  has  been  greater;  but  so  has  Philadel 
phia  now  in  the  great  towns  of  Reading, 
Scranton,  &c,  her  outer  growth,  and  it  is 
plain  that  Philadelphia,  with  her  quiet,  steadv 
industry,  engaged  in  mining  and  manufac- 
tures, is  fully  keeping  pace  with  New  York — 
flaunting  abroad  her  display  of  foreign  trade, 
foreign  capital,  and  cosmopolitan  ideas.  This 
example  is  admonitory  to  Cincinnati,  for  in 
many  particulars  she  is  like  Philadelphia. 
The  Souih  is  to  Cincinnati  what  the  West  was 
to  Philadelphia;  and  as  to  iron  and  coal  she 
is  superior  to  Philadelphia.  Cincinnati  is 
almost  the  trade  center,  and,  therefore,  the 
best  commercial  point  for  a  coal  and  iron 
region  extending  over  threefourlhs  of  the 
circumference  about  her.  In  Ohio,  West, 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Indiana  coal  and 
iron  are  found  at  about  equal  distances,  and 
of  about  equally  good  qualities,  notwith.-.tand 
ing  the  special  interests  engaged  in  praising 
particular  localities.  Cincinnati  can  get  the 
be6t  of  coal  and  the  best  of  iron  in  either  di- 
rection. This  advantage,  taken  in  the  whole, 
is  not  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  by  any 
other  city.  But  the  mining  districts  have  not 
been  developed  to  a  tenth  degree  of  what 
they  have  been  by  Philadelphia,  and  here  is 
to  be  one  of  the  great  fields  lor  Cincinnati 
enterprise  and  indus-try.  So,  in  regard  to 
railroads,  the  South  and  Southeast  are  the 
objective  points  now;  not  because  the  South 
will  grow  fast  (for  it  can  never  be  what  the 
West  is),  but  because  it  is  a  field  in  which 
Cincinnati  can  compete  successfully  with  all 
o.hers.     The  interior  of  South  Carolina  and 


Georgia  is  now  supplied  through  Charleston 
and  Savannah — from  the  East.  In  South 
Alabama  it  is  nearly  the  same.  The  coast 
steamers  and  schooners  have  their  own  way 
now  against  the  railroads  for  the  West;  not, 
to  be  sure,  against  some  articles,  such  as 
flour  and  bacon,  but  iu  everything  else,  es- 
pecially in  manufactures.  A  passenger  ticket 
from  Aiken  to  New  York  is  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  ticket  from  Aiken  to  Cincinnati. 
It  ought  to  be  nearly  reversed.  In  this  field 
Cincinnati  can  compete  successfully,  if  she 
chooses;  but  it  must  be  by  a  consistent  and 
persistent  plan  of  operations  The  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  afford 
centers  of  concentration  for  the  commercial 
intelligence  of  Cincinnati,  and  they  ought  to 
"work  on  a  plan,"  as  the  mechanics  say^. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  time,  effort,  and 
capital  thrown  away  on  desultory  schemes 
which  have  good  objects  that  are  not  con- 
sistent and  harmonious  in  the  plans.  I  said 
the  text  of  my  remarks  is  the  annual  report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  This 
is  made  by  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  who  for 
twenty  years  has  been  the  ruling  spirit  and 
the  ruling  man  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  He  has  been  untiring  in  forming 
and  completing  that  splendid  system  of  rail- 
road machinery  by  which  Philadelphia  has 
been  kept  up  nearly  to  the  level  of  New 
York.  Now,  let.  us  look  at  the  report  and  we 
shall  find  some  things  very  suggestive. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  miles  of 
railroad  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
either  control  or  work  by  their  leases,  but  not 
less  than  2,500  miles,  and  if  we  include  the 
recent  Southern  leases',  probably  3,000  miles. 
To  operate  these  leased  lines  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Railroad  Company  created  a  new  com- 
pany called  the  "  Pennsylvania  Company,"  of 
which  Mr.  Scott  is  President.  The  object  of 
these  leases  is  to  increase  the  business  of  the 
main  line,  and  (as  we  shall  see)  inciease  the 
business  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  stock  of  this  new  company  should 
pay  more  than  6  per  cent,  all  other  advantages 
going  to  the  main  line,  and  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Now,  let  us  see  the  ability  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  to  per- 
form this  great  achievement.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  operates  358  miles 
of  the  main  line,  and  "258  miles  of  branches, 
having  also  leased  the  Erie  road  of  288  miles. 
The  receipts,  expenses,  and  profits  of  the 
road  were: 

Receipts $22,202,100 

Expenses 15,3(55,677 

Dividends  and  interest 5,426,112 

Surplus  on  haad 1,470,298 

Here  is  a  road  which  makes  seven  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum  net  profit;  and  after 
paying  heavy  dividends  has  a  million  and  a 
half  on  hand  for  any  little  performance  in 
buying  and  leasing  what  may  be  necessary. 
No  such  railroad  exists  elsewhere,  especially 
if  you  take  its  leased  lines  into  view.  The 
effect  of  those  operations  on  Philadelphia  are 
thus  expressed  : 

"  The  commercial  interests  of  Philadelphia, 
which  have  for  so  many  years  been  apparently 
stationary,  have  shewn  during  the  past  season 
gratifying  evidences  of  a  revival.  It  has  been 
the  settled  policy  of  this  company  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  this  interest  by  an- 
ticipating itn  demands  for  increased  accom- 
modation and  facilities  for  the  distribution  of 
products  to  the  consumer  and  shipper  at  the 
lowest  practicable  amount  of  charges  " 

Here  we  see  that  it  is  Philadelphia  which 
is  the  main  point  in  view  all  the  time;  and 


what  the  "revival"  Was  will  be  seen  by  the* 
business  of  the  road.     Thus: 

"  The  increase  of  the  tonnage  of  your  main 
line  during  the  past  over  the  previous  vear 
was  22J  percent.,  to  transport  and  accommo- 
date which  very  large  outlays  for  increased 
rolling  stock,  real  estate,  additional  sidings, 
warehouse  room,  extension  of  the  third  track, 
and  the  construction  of  new  and  branch 
lines." 

Twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  increase  of 
tonnage  on  an  old  line  in  a  single  vear  is  ex- 
traordinary. But  the  company  will  not  stop 
here  Its  dividends  are  ten  per  cent,  and  are 
certain.  Hence,  for  new  branches,  new  tracks, 
and  new  power,  it  proposes  to  issue  stock  (cer- 
tain of  ten  per  cent  ),  and  it  can  do  so  to  any 
amount.  But  the  most  striking  paragraph  of 
the  report,  and  which  interests  the  whole  com- 
mercial interests  of  Cincinnaii,  is  this  : 

"The  Baltimore  &  Potomac  railroad  is  nearly 
ready  for  nse,  between  the  south  bank  of  the 
Potomac  and  Baltimore,  and  ihe  tunnel  under 
the  latter  city  will  be  finished  during  the  ensu- 
ing winter.  When  this  is  effected  there  will 
be  an  unbroken  railroad  from  our  terminus- 
opposite  New  York,  from  Philadelphia,  and 
from  Baltimore,  to  all  points  of  importance  in 
the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Stales,  operated 
continuously  by  locomotive  power  and  with  the 
single  object  in  view  to  promote  the  internal 
commerce  between  the  North  and  Sou!h  by  the 
adoption  of  rates  of  freight,  that,  while  they 
yield  a  reasonable  profit  upon  their  transporta- 
tion, will,  at  the  same  time,  be  placed  at  figures 
which  can  not  fail  to  secure  the  movement  by 
it  of  a  vast  amount  of  tonnage  that  is  now  forc- 
ed into  other  channels,  or  lies  dormant  upon 
Southern  soil." 

That  Paragraph  contains  a  whole  volume. 
Read  it  with  lyour  spectacles,  and  ponder 
upon  it.  It  means  that  Philadelphia,  tav  n-r 
leased  the  New  Jersey  roads,  and  tunneled 
under  Baltimore,  and  made  one  Southern, 
road,  and  leased  others,  will  compete  suc- 
cessfully (as  things  now  stand)  with  New  York, 
Cincinnati  aa  I  St.  Louis  at  every  point.  If  no 
effort  is  made  by  Cincinnati  she  will  do  it, 
aud  in  those  very  manufactures  in  which  Cin- 
cinnati excels.  Now,  as  I  said,  New  York  has 
the  coast  trade,  though  Charleston,  Savanna, 
and  Mobile  supply  the  interior  of  the  South 
with  four-Sfths  of  what  it  needs.  But  observe, 
Philadelphia  now  commands  the  whole  rail- 
road avenues  to  the  South,  and  openly  tells 
you  that  she  expects  to  command  the  com- 
merce with  the  South  "by  the  adoption  of  rates 
of  freight  that,  while  they  yield  a  reasonable 
profit  upon  their  transportation,  will,  at  the 
same  time,  be  placed  at  figures  which  can  not 
fail  to  secure  the  movement  by  it  of  a  vasS 
amount  of  tonnage  that  is  now  forced  into 
other  channels,  or  lies  dormant  upon  Southern 
soil." 

There  is  the  moral  of  the  whole  of  this  splen- 
did scheme  So  far  as  New  York  is  coccern- . 
ed,  Philadelphia  will  succeed  in  a  successf.il 
competition  ;  but  as  Cincinnati  has  had  little  of 
that  Southern  trade  (I  mean  outside  of  the 
Mississippi),  the  scheme  and  the  results  are 
an  admonition  of  what  Cincinnati  may  do  rath- 
er than  what  she  will  lose.  What  is  to  prevent 
her  doing  precisely  what  Philadelphia  has 
done?  The  Southern  road  is  objected  to  be- 
cause it   is    made    by    the  city    corporation. 

This  is  a  necessity,  and  not  a  policy.  The 
objection  is  plausible,  rather  than  real.  If  it 
is  a  good  thing,  why  should  not  the  city  do  it  ? 

If  Cincinnati,  as  I  believe,  is  in  ihe  position 
of  Philadelphia  a  few  years  ago,  why  should 
she  not  adopt  the  same  policy  ?  If  the  wealthy 
citizens,  merchants,  and  baukers  of  Cincinnaii 
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will  not  do  this  by  a  company,  why  should  not 
the  city  do  it  in  its  aggregate  capacity  ?  It  is 
not  any  particular  citizens  who  are  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  Southern  road — it  ia  the  commu- 
nity of  business  and  working  men.  The  cor- 
poration of  Cincinnati  simply  affords  them  the 
means  of  acting  together.  But  let  them  make 
no  road  unless  they  can  control  it  to  Chatta- 
nooga. Then  let  them  make  arrangements 
with  the  Southern  roads  to  double  the  speed  on 
every  road.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Cin- 
cinnati command  the  trade  of  the  South.  A 
clear  sighted  policy,  directing  everything  to 
the  development  of  the  coal  and  iron  region, 
the  extension  of  internal  commerce,  and  tbe 
growth  of  manufactures  will  make  Cincinnati 
the  first  city  of  the  American  continent. 
Without  it,  she  will  be  a  large  city,  but  only 
third  or  fourth  rate. —  Cincinnati   Gazette. 


Tbe  Annual  Report  of  the  Union  PnciGc 
Itailrond. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road held  their  annual  meeting  at  the  com- 
pany's office  in  B>ston,  March  G,  1872. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  ELECTED. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
board  of  fitteen  directors,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  chosen  unanimously.  Horace 
P  Clark,  Augustus  Schell,  James  H.  Banker, 
Oliver  Ames,  John  Duff,  Elisba  Atkins,  Oakes 
Ames,  L.  P.  Morton,  It  E.  Robbins,  James 
Brooks,  G  M.  Dodge,  Sidney  Dillon,  G  Bush- 
nell,  George  M.  Pullman,  F.  Gordon  Dexter. 
Messrs.  Clark,  Schell,  Banker  and  Dexter  are 
the  new  men  on  the  board  in  place  of  Messrs. 
Scott,  Thompson,  Carnegie  and  Dennison. 
The  vote  was  unusually  large,  323,885  shares 
having  been  voted  on  and  all  for  the  above 
ticket;  the  entire  share  capital  being  only 
360,000  shares. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  H.  F.  Clark,  of  New  York;  Vice 
President,  John  Duff,  of  Boston  ;  Treasurer, 
E.  H  Rollins,  of  Coucord,  N.  H.;  Auditor,  H. 
B.  Wilbor. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report 
submitted : 

EARNINGS. 

Passage    earnings $3,123,510  08 

Freight  earnings  3,27(5,553  50 

Company  freight 352.935  44 

Express   earnings 307,731  32 

Mail    earnings 283,748  80 

Car  -Service 57,459  13 

Rentof  buildings 15,809  54 

Miscellaneous 103,934  38 

$7,521,682  16 
EXPENDITURES 

Conducting  transportation $667,815  91 

Motive  power 1,251,975  77 

Maintenance  of  cars 312,874  06 

Maintenance  of  way 964,100  75 

General  expenses,  including  taxes    403,800  37 

Total $3,600,566  86 

— being  47  87-100  per  cent,  on  earnings. 

NET  EARNINGS  FOR  1871. 

Tbe  expenses  being  calculated  as  47  and 
87-100  per  cent,  of  the  earnings,  and  leaving 
the  net  earnings  for  the  year  1871  at  $3,921,- 
115  30. 

COMPARISON  AND  RECAPITULATION. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  is  as  follows : 

1870 , $7,625,277  11 


1871 7,521,682  16 

Showing  a  decrease  of. $103,594  95 

The  expenses  compare  as  follows  : 

1870 $4,677,414  84 

1871 3,600,566  86 

Showing  a  decrease  of $1,076,847  98 

An  increase  in  the  net  earnings  is  shown 
as  follows  : 

Net  earnings  in  1871 $3,921,1 15  30 

Net  earnings  in  1870 2,947,862  27 

Increase $973,253  03 

THE  RECENT  SNOW  BLOCKADE. 

The  foregoing  report  is  supplemented  with 
comments,  which  go  on  to  say  that  the  reve- 
nues for  the  company  for  the  year  have  fallen 
considerably  below  the  estimate,  owing  mainly 
to  the  detention  caused  by  tbe  storms  which 
have  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  winter. 
The  weather  has  been  uuprecedentedly  severe, 
and  precautions  which,  according  to  the  ex- 
perience of  all  previous  years,  were  ample, 
proved  insufficient.  Everything,  however, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Engineer  and 
general  superintendents  would  expedite  the 
traffic  upon  the  line  and  secure  the  comfort  of 
those  who  were  delayed  was  provided,  and  it 
is  believed  that  no  actual  suffering  resulted 
from  the  detention.  By  judicious  manage- 
ment in  the  operation  of  the  line,  the  net 
earnings,  it  will  be  seen,  show  a  handsome 
increase  over  those  of  last  year  and  approxi- 
mate the  estimate  made  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted at  the  last  meeting. 

The  bridge  over  the  Missouri,  at  Omaha, 
has  been  pressed  to  completion,  and  will  be 
open  in  a  few  days  for  the  passage  of  trains 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  LAND  DEPARTMENT. 

The  operations  of  the  Land  Department 
during  the  year  have  been  satisfactory.  The 
number  of  acres  sold  from  March  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1871,  to  1,182  purchasers  has  been 
192,275  82-100,  yielding  in  cash  $733,581  85, 
an  average  of  $3  81  per  acre.  The  cash  re- 
ceipts of  the  Land  Department  from  March  1 
to  December  31,  1871,  has  been  $319,689  49, 
and  out  of  these  $229,000  of  land  grant  bonds 
were  cancelled  by  that  department  and  over 
$80,000  remitted  to  the  trustees  under  the 
mortgage  securing  the  same.  Up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1871,  500,000  acres  have 
been  sold  in  all,  yielding  $2,102,123  96;  an 
average  of  $4  20  9  100  per  acre;  and  the 
amount  of  land  grant  bonds  cancelled  has 
been,  by  the  Department  $935,000;  by  trustees 
$251,000;  and  for  the  balance,  the  company 
land  notes,  maturing  in  one,  two  and  three 
years,  with  interest.  The  receipts  have  thus 
far  been  more  than  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  interest  upon  the  outstanding  land 
bonds. — Financial  Chronicle. 


As  rubber  plates  and  rings  are  nsed 
almost  exclusively  for  making  connections 
between  steam  and  other  pipes,  much  annoy- 
ance is  experienced  by  the  imperfection  of  an 
air-tight  connection.  This  is  obviated  by  era- 
ploying  a  cement  which  fastens  well  both  to 
the  rubber  and  to  the  metal  or  wood.  It  is 
prepared  by  a  solution  of  shellac  in  ammonia. 
This  is  made  by  soaking  pulverized  gum  shel- 
lac in  ten  times  its  weight  of  strong  ammonia, 
when  a  slimy  mass  is  obtained  ;  in  three  or  four 
weeks  it  will  become  liquid'  without  the  use 
of  hot  water  This  softens  the  rubber,  and 
becomes,  after  volatilization  of  .the  ammonia, 
hard  and  impermeable  to  gases  and  fluids. 


Tbe  Public  Debt. 

The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
public  debt,  as  appears  from  the  books  and 
Treasurer's  returns  in  the  Department  at  the 
close  of  business,  Feb.  29,  1872: 

DEBT  BEARING  INTEREST  IN  COIN. 

Principal.         Interest. 
Bonds  at  6  per  ct... $1,467. 750,500 
Bonds  at  5  per  ct ...     382,399.700 

Total 1,850,150,200 

32,890,227  88 

DEBT  BEARING  INTEREST   IN  LAWFUL  MONET. 

Certificates  of  indebt- 
edness, at  4  per  1 1.     $678,000  00 

Navy  pension  fund  at 

3  per  ct 14,000  000  00 

Certifica'ei.'at3  prrct  19,140,000  00 

Total 33,818,000  00 

248,418  81 
Debt  on  which  inter- 
est has  ceased  since 
maturity 1,679,142  20   270,208  51 

DEBT  BEARING  NO  INTEREST. 

Principal. 
Old  demand  and  legal  tender 

notes . $357,591,101   35 

Fractional   currency 41/191,300  43 

Coin  certificates 32,520,000  00 

Total 431,602,401  68 

Total  debt,  principal  and  in- 
terest  2,350,682,243  83 

CASH  IN  THE  TREASURY. 

Coin $110,405,319  02 

Currency 14,463,426  83 

124,868,745  85 

Debt   less  cash    in  Treasury 

March  1,   1872 2,225,813,497  93 

Debt  less    cash    in  Treasury 

Feb   1,  1872 2,238,204,949  50 

Decrease  of  debt  during  past 

month 12,391,451  51 

Decrease  of  debt  since  March 

1,1871 94,895,348  94 

Decrease  of  debt  from  March 

1,  1869,  to  March  1,  1872    299,649,762  03 

.  m  ■ 

Frankfort,  Paris  and  Big  Sandy  Rail- 
road.— We  are  sorry  that  Col  Croxlon  was 
forced  to  accept  a  charter  which  gives  the 
stock  subscriptions  priority  over  the  mortgage 
bonds,  and  if  such  a  thing  was  ever  known 
before,  we  have  never  heard  of  it.  The  cost 
of  building  his  road  will  be  nearly  three  mil- 
lions, and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  lhat  not 
half  of  that  sum  can  be  raised  in  the  com- 
munities interested  in  building  it.  It  would 
Beem  to  us  to  be  impossible  to  negotiate  the 
bonds  of  the  road  upon  6neh  conditions,  and 
if  so,  the  only  hope  of  luilding  it  rests  npon 
the  chance  of  tbe  Clefapesike  and  Ohio 
adopting  it  as  iti  short  line  to  Loui  vi'le.  But 
Col  Croxton  understands  his  own  b-isinesa 
better  than  we  do,  ai  d  prorably  k  ew  what 
he  was  about  before  he  accipted  this  i  mend- 
ment.  The  interest  we  have  in  this  matter  is 
merely  one  of  general  pnncip  e  in  this:  1  hat 
the  universal  adoption  of  a  similar  policy  in 
reference  to  all  railrcad*  in  Ke  tii'  ky  will 
effectually  kill  all  attempts  to  deeljp  lha 
State  by  affording  the  pi  opl  ■  snely  aic  ss 
to  the  markets  of  the  woili. — Maysvil'.e  Eugle. 
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Railroads  in  New  Brunswick — The  St 
John  Telegraph  asserts  that  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick  has  now  in  operation  and  in 
course  of  construclion  a  larger  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion than  any  oiher  country  in  ihe  world.  It 
supports  this  assertion  by  giving  in  round 
numbers  the  figures  relating  to  the  length 
And  cost  of  the  New  Brunswick  railroads 
From  Ihe  data  thus  furnished  we  learn  that 
there  are  now  in  course  of  construction  that 
part  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  from  Monc- 
ton  to  the  boundary  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion,  some 
220  miles  ;  and  the  Fredericton  and  River  du 
Loup  Railroad,  161*  miles  (recently  contracted 
for.)  The  Albert  County  Railroad,  a  very 
important  line,  is  also  likely  to  be  built,  but  is 
not  included  in  the  enumeration.  The  Tele- 
graph sums  up  as  follows: 

'•  Railways  now  in  working  order  in  New 
Brunswick,  388  miles  In  course  of  construc- 
tion and  to  be  completed  within  18  months, 
220  miles.  Under  contract,  and  now  being 
located,  160  miles;   in  all  768  miles! 

"  These  railroads  cost  in  round  figures  $23,- 
785,000,  in  aid  of  which  the  Governments  of 
New  Brunswick  and  of  the  Dominion  contri- 
bute over  $16,000,000  in  cash  and  1,720,000 
acres  of  land.  A.  pretty  good  exhibit  for  little 
New  Brunswick!'' 


'The  Suez  Maritime  Canal  Company 
change  a  toll  of  ten  francs  per  ton  upon  all 
vessels  passing  through  it.  The  tolls  have 
hitherto  been  levied  upon  the  tonnage  offi- 
cially reported  in  the  ship's  papers.  It  has 
been  proved,  however,  that  most  of  the  ships 
passing  through  the  canal  have  carried  an 
amount  of  freight  actually  in  excess  of  their 
reported  capacity.  The  company  appointed 
a  commission  to  examine  this  matter  and  to 
report  a  plan  for  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  sharpholders.  That  commission  referred 
the  matter  to  a  sub  commission,  which  reported 
a  new  set  of  rules  augmenting  the  average 
tonnage  of  the  same  classes  of  vessels  about 
47  per  cent  This  will  add  very  considerably 
to  the  company's  revenues,  but  what  effect  it 
will  have  upon  the  amount  of  transit  through 
the  canal  can  not  yet  be  seen. 
■  ■  ■  ■ — i 

— Now  that  the  railroad  has  been  built  to 
Paris,  Maysville  dealers  ship  no  coal  to  that 
place.  At  whatever  price  our  railroad  will 
carry  coal  to  Paris  the  Kentucky  Central  will 
carry  lor  the  same.  By  means  of  a  switch  to 
the  Licking  River,  the  dealer  in  Covington  can 
place  coal  in  the  cars  at  one  cent  per  bushel, 
while  it  costs  the  Maysville  dealer  two  cents 
to  haul  it.  The  Covington  dealer  buys  it  at 
the  same  price  as  the  Maysville  dealer.  Thus 
coal  by  way  of  Covington  cost  the  Parisians 
one  cent  per  bushel  less  than  it  does  by  way  of 
Maysville,  and  of  course  the  Covington  dealers 
monopolize  the  business.  The  Kentucky 
Central  will  continue  to  enjoy  all  trfe  coal  car- 
rying trade  to  Paris,  Lexington  and  Nicholas- 
ville  so  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues. 

This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  pea  nut 
rolicy  of  our  City  Council — it  divetts  trade 
fiom  Maysville.  The  coal  trade  of  Maysville 
might  be  made  immense —  our  Council  dwarfs 
it.  The  railroad  in  which  the  people  are  so 
largelv  interested  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
in  reference  to  other  railroads.  The  policy  of 
the  Council  limits  its  trade  to  a  small  local 
business.  It  will  take  our  good  people  some 
time  to  grow  out  of  this  narrow  view  of  things, 
and  in  the  meantime  their  pockets  must  feel 
the  effects  of  their  own  short  sightedness. 
— Maysville    Eagle. 
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Xbe  Manufactures  of  Philadelphia. 

The  revised  census  of  the  manufactures  of  Philadelphia  has  been  published  under  the 
authority  of  the  City  Council  committee,  having  charge  of  the  matter.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  supervised,  the  chief  labors  of  which,  however,  rested  upon  Mr.  Lorin 
Blodgett,  of  Philadelphia.  The  annexed  tables  exhibit  the  number  of  manufactories  in  that 
city,  with  the  capital  employed,  and  the  annual  production  : 

No.  of  Hands  Employed. 

Establish-  , ' < 

Kinds  of  Manufacture.  menls.         Capital.  Men.      Women. 

Cotton   Manufactures— All     Cotton „     112         $8,873,350         2.824         4,012 

Cotton     Mixed 82  3,049,270         1,125         1,783 

Woolens    &  Worsted   Manufactures 393         25,810,500         6,745         1,376 

Hemn     and    Jute     Manufactures — Carpets, 

Sackings  and  Yarns ' 130.000  45  101 

Total  Textile   Fabrics  (other  than  Silk) 500         37,863,120       10,739         7,302 

Iron   Manufactures — Cast  Work — Values    of 

Cast  Work  Finished 99 

Actual  founderies,  with  estimates   of  crude 

products 59  3,200,000  550 

Wrought  Iron  Work— Total   Values 361  21,804.511        11,892 

Total  Iron  Manufactures,   Wrought  and   east     460         27,465,492       14,993 

Sieel  Manufactures 89  4,976,150  1,983 

Summary  of  Iron    and  Steel 549         32,450,642       16,981 

Total  Clothing   proper 653  8,414,427         5,520 

Total  Clothing  and  Articles  of  Personal  Wear.l  640  14.594,890       12.264 

Printing  and  Publishing 254  9,364,407         4,568 

Kinds  of  Manufacture.  Wages.  Material. 

Cotton  Manufactures— All  Cotton „ $2,476,387         $12,355,417 

Cotton  mixed 1,041,000  3,257,118 

Woolens  and  Worsted  Manufactures 5,n5,970  18,414,350 

Hemp  and  Jute  Manufactures — Carpets,  Sackings 

and    Yarn 63,138  139,025 

Total  textile  fabrics  (other  than  Silk) 8,296,481  34,216,410 

Iron    Manufactures — cast    work — values   of    cast 

work  finished 2,111,037  2,740,541 

Actual  founderies,  with  estimate  of  crude  products  330,009  3,039,913 

Wrought  Iron  Work— total  values 7,952,223  12,888,500 

Total  Iron  Manufactures,  wrought   and    cast 10,063,260  15,629,041 

Steel    Manufactures  1,255,148  2,802,245 

Summary  ol  Iron  and  Steel 11.318,408  13,134,486 

Total  Clothing   proper 3,927,423  9,074,014 

Total  clothing  and  articles  of  personal  wear 8,379,242  15,776,148 

Printing  and  Publishing 2,929,969  4,329,866 

To  the  "  Clothing  and  articles  of  personal  wear  "'  class  should  be  added  a  large  share  of  the 
hosiery  and  shawl  manufacture,  including  Biltnorals,  viz:  Hosiery,  cotton  and  woolen,  $5,- 
938,950;  shawls  (not  with  hosiery),  $1,832,550;  Balmoral  skirts  $1,311,750;  total,  $9,113,250. 
And  making  the  total  of  this  entire  class,  $42,353,656,  against  $23,758,546  for  precisely  the 
same  articles  in  1860 — an  increase  of  $18,595,110. 

The  comparison  of  the  aggregate  values  of  textile  fabrics  with  1860  shows :  On  cotton  and 
cotton  mixed  goods  $24,600,283  now,  as  against  $13,543,127  then — a  gain  of  $11,057,226. 
And  on  woolens  and  worsteds,  including  carpets,  $31,907,627  now,  as  against  $7,085,988  in 
1860 — a  gaan  of  $24,811,639.  The  entire  gain,  on  woolen  and  cotton  goods  aioue,  is  therefora 
$35,8G8,865. 

The  number  of  volumes  of  books  published  in  1870  was  5,384,153  Comparing  the  produc- 
tion of  1860  with  that  of  1870,  the  several  items  are  each  almost  exactly  twice  as  great  in  1870, 
the  totals  being  $12,709,534  in  1870,  against  $6,441,403  in  1860. 

COMBINED   PRODUCT    OF  THE   CITY    AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  a  series  of  manufacturing  villages  exist,  the 
products  of  which  belong  exclusively  to  that  city,  the  capital  being  owned  there,  and  the  good* 
sold  there.  An  estimate,  based  to  a  great  extent  on  the  official  returns  of  the  census  of  1870, 
gives  an  approximate  account  of  these  as  follows: 

No  of  Hands  Employed 

establish-  , ' , 

Kinds  of  Manufacture.  ments. 


Youths 

1,704 

350 

729 

20 

2,803 

145 


305 
450 
214 
664 
161 
546 
346 

Production. 

$18,322,066 

6,278,217 

31  907,627 

300,179 

56,308,039 

6.757,033 
3,750,000 
27,957.277 
34,714,315 
5  939,072 
40,653,387 
17.836,871 
33,350,406 
12,709,534 


Cotton   manufactures a 63 

Cotton    mixed    goods 58 

All  wool    manufactures  30 

Iron    manufactures 55 

Paper    mills 10 

Chemicals,  metals,  fertilizers,  &c 18 

G'assware 6 

Totals  near  Philadelphia 240 

In  the  city 8,339 

In  city  and  vicinity 8,579 

In  the  city   in  1860 6,298 

City  and   vicinity   in  1860 6,451 


Capital 

$4,693,880 
1,930,600 
2,615,800 
5,350,000 
1,500,000 
2,750,000 
800,000 

$19,340,230 
185,000,357 

$204,310,637 
73,037,852 
81,603,502 


Men. 

1,550 
955 
858 

3,500 
256 
980 
450 

8,549 
92,112 

100,661 
68,350 
75,495 


Women. 

2,883 

1,350 

935 


Youths 

350 

225 

158 

50 


84 
30 


5,282 
35,478 

40  760 
39,633 
32,396 


60 

843 
10,286 

11,129 


Increase  in  city  in  1870 ,....'.... 2,041    $111,912,505       23,762        5,845        10,286 
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Kinds  of  Manufacture.  Wages.  Materials.  Production. 

Cotton   manufactures $1,550,000  $3,155,074  $5,888,704 

Cotton   mixed    goods 955,000  1,770.000  3,649.234 

All  wool    manufactures 1,021,(100  2,453,000  5,743,000 

Iron   manufactures 2,020,000  3,380.000  7,776,302 

Paper   mills 175,000  387,000  1,225,000 

Chemicals,  metals,  fertilizers,  &c 658,000  1,100,000  3,150,000 

Glassware 320,000  375,000  1,200,000 

Totals  near   Philadelphia 6,699,000  12.620,074  27,632,240 

Inthecity 61,948,874  181,261,223  334,852,458 

In  city  and  vicinity 68.647,874  183,861,297  362,434,693 

In  the  city  in   1860 27,369,254  69,562,206  135,979,777 

City  and  vicinity  in  1860 29,459,300  74,664,000  147,286,437 

Increase  in  city  in  1870 34,579,620  111,699,017  198,872,681 

The  increas  alone  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  13  one-and-a-half  times  the  total  value  of 
manufactnredeproducts  in  1860.  The  apparent  discrepancy  as  regards  the  increase  of  youths 
or  persons  under  16,  in  1870,  resulted  simply  from  the  fact  that  all  were  classed  as  males  and 
females  in  1860.  Most  of  these  young  persons  are  females,  making  the  number  of  females  16,- 
131  more  in  1870  than  in  1860. — Economist. 


Report  of  the  Plnsl.nie  «t    Connellsvllle 
Railroad. 

The  President  and  directors  submitted  the 
following  statement  of  affairs  aDd  proceed- 
ings of  the  Company  for  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober 31,  1871: 

GROSS  EARNINGS  IN  1869. 

From   passengers $166,675  75 

From  lreights 430,016  88 

From  mails 3,650  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources 8,576  06 

Total $608,918  69 

1870. 

From   passengers $178,357  49 

From  freights 467,288  53 

From  mails 3,600  Oil 

From  miscellaneous  sources 6,490  09 

Total $655,736  11 

1871. 

From  passengers $263,704  04 

From  freights 638,536  44 

From   mails 5,213  32 

From  miscellaneous  sources 12,535  33 

Total $964,989  13 

The  earnings  are  thus  $309,253  02  greater 
than  last  year,  and  $356,070  44  greater  than 
in  1869: 

EXPENSES  OF  OPERATION. 

1871. 

Conducting  transportation $195,822  90 

Repairs  motive  power 162,807  70 

Maintenance  cars 50,262  78 

Maintenance  road 315,165  61 

General  expenses 23,573  92 

Total $747,632  75 

Excess  of  receipts 218,356  41 

The  earnings  are  apportioned  to  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  road  as  follows:  To  that  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  Port  Perry,  10  6-10 
miles,  $185,655  26;  between  Port  Peiryand 
Connellsville,  46  8-10  miles,  $594,555  07; 
Fayette  County  Branch,  14  miles,  $39,898  46  ; 
between  Connellsville  and  Cumberland,  92 
miles,  $139,545  96;  Mount  Pleasant  Branch, 
10  milts,  $5,334  38— total  $964,989  13.  The 
increase  upon  the  road  as  it  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  is  $164,372  68,  or  nearly 
25  7  100  per  cent.  The  earnings  per  mile  run 
by  freight  and  passenger  trains  have  been  one 
and  12-100  as  against  one  and  251 OU  last 
year.     The  number  of  miles  run  by  passenger 


and  freight  trains  has  been  858,669,  and  by 
the  construction  trains  74,179,  in  all  932,884; 
last,  year  542,783. 

We  have  received  the  remaining  nine  of  the 
ten  engines  furnished  us  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  road.  All  are  charged  into  the  account 
of  the  current  year.  We  have  also  received 
five  provided  for  us  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
road,  and  built  by  the  Grant  Locomotive 
Works  at  Patterson,  N.  J.  Two  of  them  came 
within  the  last  of  the  fiscal  year.  We  have 
purchased  nine  passenger  coaches  and  built 
one;  also  purchased  two  first-class  baggage 
cars  and  built  four,  one  to  replace  an  old 
number.  We  have  purchased  forty-eight  cars 
and  built  six,  also  built  twenty  hand  cars  and 
nineteen  road  cars,  and  three  freight  cars  to 
replace  old  numbers. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  &  Broad  Ford  Branch 
has  been  completed  and  is  being  operated 
under  a  lease. 

The  Somerset  &  Mineral  Point  Branch  is 
completed  and  is  being  operated  by  us.  A 
lease  has  been  prepared  aud  will  be  executed 
at  a  proximate  day. 

The  Hickman  Run  Branch,  though  very 
short,  will  prove  a  very  valuable  feeder. 


The  Cincinnati  and  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road.— For  sometime  little  or  nothing  has 
oeen  said  or  done  about  our  railroad,  and 
the  people,  like  ourselves,  began  to  des- 
pair. Our  own  anxiety  for  a  road  caused  us 
to  become  too  zealous  and  to  expect  a  great 
enterprise  to  be  accomplished  without  delay 
and  with  the  same  ease  that  a  man  would 
build  a  small  dwelling. 

Railroads  are  not  bnilt  in  this  manner. 
They  have  many  connections  and  not  unfre- 
quent  complications.  This  is  peculiarly  so 
with  our  road  ;  yet  we  are  able  to  say  to  our 
readers,  that  all  these  difficulties,  by  the  ener- 
gies of  Col.  Morton  and  A  J.  Hodder,  have 
been  well  nigh  overcome,  and  that  everything 
is  new  taking  shape  for  its  completion  within 
the  time  limited  in  our  notes. 

We  have  been  shown  a  letter  received  from 
headquarters  by  Hon.  F.  C.  Le'Blond,  that  is 
of  the  most  flattering  kind,  and  gives  us  re- 
newed hopes.  We  can  say  to  the  people  that 
the  road  is  not  dead,  but  has  only  been  sleep- 
in<*  for  a  few  months  past,  and  that  ere  long 
the  work  will  be  begun  in  good  earnest  and 
not  stop  until  the  enterprise  is  a  realized 
fact. 


Iron  and  Steei. — Mr.  Gerhard,  metallurgi- 
cal chemist,  of  Wolverhampton,  England,  is 
proceeding  with  his  experiments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  and  has  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing from  the  ore  refined  iron  of  a  high  order, 
at  much  under  the  cost  of  a  similar  quality 
very  much  sought  after  by  certain  machine 
founders  and  producers  of  finished  iron.  Mr. 
Gerhard,  however,  aims  at  the  making  of 
steel  at  much  less  cost  than  any  of  the  methods 
now  in  vogue,  and  he  has  much  confidence 
that  he  will  soon  succeed.  He  believes  that 
he  can  see  his  way  to  the  production  of 
finished  iron  in  a  pure  state,  without  the  inter- 
position of  the  puddler. — Journal  of  Society 
of  Arts. 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad — Over 
300  miles  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road 
are  now  in  operation,  and  the  rails  are  being 
laid  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  daily  on  the 
Kanawha  division.  Steel  rails  are  used  on 
this  portion  of  the  road  110  miles,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  very  heavy  mineral  traffic  between 
the  iron  deposits  on  the  central  portion  of  the 
line  and  the  remarkable  coal  deposits  near 
the  western  terminus,  which  will  follow  the 
opening  of  the  entire  line  before  the  close  of 
this  year. 

■  m  ■ . 

fi®~  A  very  fine  quality  of  artificial  stone, 
pronounced  by  some  superior  to  any  other 
ever  attempted  to  be  made,  is  formed  with 
soluble  silex,  with  alumina  magnesia,  lime, 
or  silicate  of  lime,  in  proper  proportions.  The 
silex  forms  a  body  or  integrate,  when  properly 
compounded,  which  will  resist  the  action  of 
the  acids  of  the  air  and  produce  a  material 
almost  as  durable  as  iron. 
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Insurance  Companies  Keduce  Eates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

«9*The  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  Ibat  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  thxt  kindle  titrations,  In  wood 
piles,  aud  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 


H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent, 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNATI, 
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How  does  Cincinnati  Stand  Now  for  Rail- 
ioiiiIs  and  fuel? 

I  saw  Cincinnati  when  it  was  a  small  vil- 
lage— opened  my  first  office  in  Main  etreet, 
and,  as  the  editor  of  the  old  Cincinnati 
Chronicle,  long  advocated  its  interests.  For, 
these  reasons  (for  I  have  no  other)  I  have  re- 
tained an  earnest  desire  to  see  it  prosper  and 
hence  have  a  habit  of  writing  something  in 
favor  of  its  interests.  Now,  I  think,  notwith- 
standing the  vote  for  the  "Southern  road," 
that  Cincinnati  has  much  to  do  before  it 
will  fully  regain  the  superior  position  it  once 
occupied  as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
city.  It  is  great  in  both  respects  now.  It  is 
a  great  city,  but  it  ought  to  grow  faster  and 
manufacture  more  in  order  to  occupy  its  true 
relative  and  natural  position  among  the  cities 
of  the  country.  What  is  wanting?  In  my  last 
article  on  pig  iron  I  showed  one  of  the  things 
which  is  necessary.  There  is  an  immense 
excess  of  pig  iron  in  Ohio,  but  where  is  it? 
and  to  whom  does  it  inure?  The  great  in- 
crease is  in  the  North-eastern  part  of  the  State, 
and  there  rests  two  or  three  facts.  These 
facts  are  the  Brier  Hill  coal  (as  it  is  called), 
the  Black  Band  iron,  and  the  Lake  Superior 
iron,  which  can  be  shipped  easily  and  cheaply 
to  Cleveland.  The  consequence  is  that  Cleve- 
land has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  now  has  100,COO  inhabitants.  The  growth 
of  Cincinnati  ought  to  be  nearly  as  rapid  as 
that  of  Cleveland  because  it  has  the  same 
causes  and  facts  in  its  favor.     The  elements 


of  manufacture  are  coal,  iron,  and  wood 
Now,  govern  these  elements  at  cerlain  dis- 
tances from  Cincinnati  and  the  only  remain- 
ing problem  is  to  have  railroads  adapted  to 
the  transportation  of  coal  and  iron,  and  then 
they  will  be  had  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  the 
manufacturers  will  have  all  they  need  for  the 
successful  pursuit  of  their  business.  That 
being  the  position  of  the  problem,  how  stands 
the  solution  of  it  ?  As  to  Cincinnati  I  think  it 
has  not  been  solved  at  all  Have  we  not  enough 
railroads?  On  the  north  side  we  have  more 
than  is  necessary  for  Eastern  traffic.  Two 
new  roads  now  making  are  only  extensions  of 
Ihe^Eastern  trunk  lines  and  furnish  no  new 
trade  for  the  city.  The  "  Great  Northern  " 
(through  Van  Wert)  will  furnish  new  trade, 
for  we  have  no  direct  road  through  those 
North-western  counties.  But  have  we  one 
coal  road  ?  Have  we  one  direct  to  the  iron 
mines?  We  have  neither,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  the  great  want  of  the  city  is  roads  (like 
the  Reading  road)  that  will  go  strait  to  in- 
exhaustible coal  banks  of  the  best  quality, 
(and  in  doing  that  they  will  go  to  iron  banks 
also),  and  bring  cheap  coal  and  good  iron  to 
the  city.  I  say  iron  also,  because  I  hold,  as 
in  the  case  of  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Gaylord's 
works  in  Newport,  that  it  is  best  to  bring  all 
the  materials  around  the  manufacturers,  so 
that  there  may  be  workmen  and  materials  of 
all  kinds  easily  accessible  and  aiding  one 
another.  Now  let  us  examine  the  coal  ques- 
tion (and  that  will  be  the  same  as  the  iron 
question)  or  see  what  has  been  done  or  is 
doing?  First,  what  is  the  price  of  coal,. and 
what  is  it  likely  to  be  ?  In  the  Gazette,  which 
came  to  me  today,  the  price  of  coal  to  the 
consumer  is  put  down  at  from  22  to  24  cents. 
Now,  take  3  cents  per  bushel  off — for  the 
retail  profit — and  you  have  from  19  to 
21  cents  as  wholesale  price.  Taking  the 
whole  year  together — and  the  price  of  coal 
in  Cincinnati  is  from  14  to  18  cents.  I 
know  and  hesitate  not  to  say  that  is  40  per 
cent  too  high,  and  to  get  rid  of  that  40  per 
cent  should  be  the  first  object  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  all  manufacturers.  In  my  letter, 
published  March  11,  in  the  Record,  I  said 
that  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  examine  the 
Terre  Haute  &  Cincinnati  road  reported  that 
the  block  coal  of  Indiana  could  be  furnished 
at  15  cents  per  bushel,  and  I  remarked  that 
that  would  not  do,  and  it  will  not.  The  very 
best  of  coal  must  be  furnished  to  consumers 
in  Cincinnati  at  12  cents  per  bushel  or  rail- 
roads are,  in  regard  to  that,  a  failure.  Let 
me  here  give  Col.  Carrington's  (of  Wabash 
College)  estimate  for  the  production  of  coal. 

Coal  can  not  be  worked  for  less  than  90 
cents  "to  the  miner"  per  ton,  and  this  exclu- 
sive of  "dead  work,"  machinery,  royalty,  etc. 
One  dollar  is  usually  taken  as  the  minimum. 
If  40  cents  be  added,  to  represent  very  closely 
the  minimum  of  "dead  work,"  we  have  5 
cents  per  bushel  upon  the  cars,  with  the  profits 
of  the  coal  company,  percentage  of  wear  of 
machinery,  etc.,  to  be  added. 


This  at  2  cents  per  bushel  puts  the  coal  on 
the  cars  for  shipment  at  $1  98-100 — say  $2 — 
per  ton,  or  seven  cents  per  bushel. 

Col.  Carrington's  estimate  is  too  high.  3 
cents  for  the  miner,  2  cents  for  the  royally, 
and  1  cent  for  contingencies,  is  amply  enough  ; 
and  if  Indiana  can  not  furnish  coal,  delivered 
on  the  cars  at  6  cents  per  bushel,  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  can.  The  railroad,  with  coal 
cars  properly  prepared,  can  dump  it  in  Cincin. 
nati  at  5  cents  per  bushel.  Then  we  can  have 
11  cents  per  bushel  in  a  central  coal  yard. 
This  will  make  but  12,  or  at  most  13  cents  per 
bushel  for  coal  to  the  consumer.  If  the  Cin- 
cinnati &  Terre  Haute  road,  when  made,  can 
not  deliver  it  at  less  than  15  cents  per  bushel, 
it  is  best  to  let  it  alone.  The  .idea  that  Indi- 
ana block  coal  can  not  be  delivered  in  Cincin- 
nati at  less  than  15  cents  per  bushel  is  simply 
nonsense;  and  it  is  equal  nonsense  to  suppose 
that  coal  of  as  good  quality  as  that  of  Indi- 
ana, can  not  be  found  in  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  examined  the  Sunday  creek  mines 
myself,  and  there  is  as  good  coal  and  easier 
got  at  in  Sunday  creek  as  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  So  according  to  all  informa- 
tion there  is  on  the  Kanawha  all  qualities  of 
coal,  and  the  very  best.  Being  thus  sut*- 
rounded  by  good  coal  on  every  aide,  the  only 
question  is,  how  shall  it  be  got  here  in  the 
cheapest  way?  That  will  depend  exactly  on 
which  of  the  existing  roads,  or  any  new  one, 
shall  have  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  to  make 
itself  a  coal  road  adapted  to  that  business. 
Such  a  road  can  carry  coal  profitably  from 
either  of  the  points  of  which  we  have  spoken 
at  5  cents  per  bushel.  Such  a  road  would 
realize  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  a  year 
from  the  carriage  of  coal  alone. 

Col.  Carrington  says: 

It  is  not  rash  to  affirm  that  a  city,  remote 
from  the  coal  field,  which  shall  secure  a  fuel 
coal  of  the  Youghiogheny  type,  and  a  block 
coal  of  the  Brazil  type,  at  a  cost  of  from  10 
to  12J  cents  per  bushel,  delivered,  is  approach- 
ing the  fair  minimum  price  to  the  consumer, 
the  existing  rates  of  transportation  being 
considered  about  as  low  as  tht-y  will  bear.  It 
is  not  to  be  assumed  that  railroad  companies 
are  to  subserve  only  the  recently  developed 
coal  and  iron  interests;  and  yet  they  must  be 
supposed  to  appreciate  the  value  of  those 
interests.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  railroads  at 
the  West  do  not  afford  profitable  investments 
of  the  great  capital  they  have  absorbed.  The 
public  demands  extravagant  outfits  —  high, 
rates  of  speed,  and  the  anticipation  of  every 
wish.  The  wages  of  skillful  engineers  are  not 
too  high,  and  the  successive  freight  trains  that 
must  cross  Indiana  to  connect  the  East  and 
West  can  not  subordinate  their  entire  mission 
to  securing  to  some  one  city  its  supply  of  coal 
a  cent  cheaper,  or  an  hour  quicker  than  to 
some  other  city. 

Exactly;  and  this  is  the  very  reason  why 
some  railroads  or  some  capitalists  should 
make  it  a  business  to  be  a  coal  road.  I  see 
the  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  at  St.  Patrick's  Fes- 
tival, said  he  was  proud  of  Cincinnati,  its  en- 
terprise, its  buildings,  its  edifices,  etc.     Nov 
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I  have  tried  to  be  proud  of  Cincinnati,  but  my 
patience  in  trying  is  almost  exhausted  ;  as  to 
buildings,  the  only  one  to  be  proud  of  is  the 
Cincinnati  Hospital,  and  that  is  something  to 
be  proud  of  Enterprise  there  is  very  little  of, 
and  the  real  capitalists  of  Cincinnati,  the  men 
who  are  rich,  the  men  who  can  afford  to  aid 
public  improvements,  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 
I  s(  e  a  notice  of  a  hotel  company  asking  aid 
to  build  a  hotel,  and  probably  won't  get  it. 
Cincinnati  wants  three  great  hotels,  and  they 
will  pay,  but  who  moves  to  do  it? 

E.  D.  M. 
Aiken,  S.  C,  March  22,  1872 

• w 

Railroad  I.amt  Grants. 

/% 

Below  is  a  table  of  the  average  prices  at 

which  the  roads  named  have  disposed  of  the 

lands   doualed   by  the  government  for  their 

construction : 

Acres  granted  Av'ge  price 

per  mile    per  acre  at 

Land  Grant  Road.  of  road     which  sold. 

Grand   Rapids  and   Indiana. ..3,625  $13.08 

Burlington    and    Missouri 1,287  11.70 

Illinois    Central  3,840  11.42 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 3,840  11.00 

St   Joseph  and  Denver Minimum.  4  00 

Chicago,  Rock  Isl'd  &  Pacific  1,613  7.63 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.. 6,400  7.70 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 7,680  7  18 

Southern    Minnesota 8,960  7.04 

Atlantic  and   Pacific 4,545  6.77 

St.  Paul  and  Pacific 6,400  6  50 

Winona  and  St  Peter 6,486  7  08 

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City 3,840  6  50 

Minnesota   Central  1,518  6  33 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Mo.  River. ..4,138  6  00 

Jackson,  Lansing  &  Saginaw.,4,318  6  00 

Dubuque  and   Sioux  City 4.378  6.00 

St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 6,834  5.67 

Mo.  River,  Ft  Scott  and  Gulf 6  39 

Des  Moines  Valley 1,879  6  00 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith. ..8,666  5  30 

Marquette    and    Ontonagon. ..6, 389  5  00 

Lake  Superiorfe  Mississippi... 10.880  4  88 

Union   Pacific 12,800  4.25 

Denver   Pacific 9.415  4.18 

Kansas   Pacific 12,800  3.07 


'  The  amendment  to  the  Louisville, 
Cincinnati  &  Lexington  Railroad  charter, 
enabling  them  tJ  shorten  their  line  between 
Lexington  and  Louisville  some  foisrteen  miles 
is  now  a  law,  and  we  understand  work  will  be 
begun  at  once. 


1  The  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the 
Kentucky  &  Great  Eistern  Railway,  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  their  main  line  through 
the  coonties  of  Mason,  Lewis,  Greenup  and 
Boyd  to  the  Big  Sandy  River,  was  passed  by 
the  Kentucky  Legislature. 


We  learn  that  from  April  1,  Mr.  C  K. 
Lord,  Chief  Ticket  Clerk  of  the  I.  C.  &  L.  R. 
R.,  will  assume  the  title  of  General  Ticket 
Agent  of  this  company,  in  charge  of  the  pas- 
senger and  ticket  department.  AH  ticket 
reports  and  communiaations  relating  to  the 
passenger  or  ticket  business  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  Cincinnati. 


General  Ticket  Agents  Convention. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  delegates  to  the 

Convention  held  at  Louisville,  this  week: 

Samuel  Powell,  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy. 
G.  A.  Dodman,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Balti- 
more. 
John  W.  Mass,  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern. 
Juhu  A.  Punch,  Mobile  and  Ohio. 
H    P.  Stan  wood,  Chicago  and  Noith  western. 
C.  L.  Filch,  N    O.,  M.  and  Texas. 
R.  P.  Brown,  Nashville  and  Decatur. 
Jas.  W.  Brown,  Seaboard  and  Itoanoke. 
J   A.  Kingsbury   marietta  ami  Pittsburgh. 
J.  U.  Parsons,  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western. 
Thos.  L.  Kimball,  Union  Pacific. 
L.  M.  Cote,  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 
O.  M.  VVyant,  Evam-ville,  Henderson  and  Nashville. 
C.  P.  Oakley,  Memphis  and  Little  Rock. 
B   Median,  Erie. 

Ft  K.  Myers,  Penn.,  Co.  and  P.  C.  and  St.  Louis. 
A.  A.  Barnes,  Memphis  and  Charleston. 
Charles  E    Pulle.tr,  Vandalia  line. 
J.  \V.  Pillsbury,  Mariettaand  Cincinnati. 
Geo    W.  Huntington,  Southern  Central  N.  T. 
M.  L.  Sargent,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe. 
S.  K.  Hooper.  Louisville,  New  Albsny  and  Chicago. 
E.  A.  Buell,  Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley. 

E.  A.  Ford,  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
A.  J.  Moad,  Winona  and  St.  Peter. 

C.  K.  Lord,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  am]  Lafayette. 
John    \V.    Brown,    Indianapolis,    Blooming, ou    and 
Western. 

A.  V.  H.  Carpenter,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 
W.  P  .  Johnson.  Illinois  Central. 
M.  L.  Justin,  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland. 
J.  W.  Pickle,  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain. 
W.  L.  Donley,  Nashville  and  Chattanooga. 
Robt.  Rillis,  Ft    Wayne,  Jackson  and  Saginaw. 

F.  P.  Wade.  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Chicago. 
C.  B    Mansfield,  C,  D.  and  Vincennes. 

Saml.  Stevenson.  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton. 
James  Daily,  Boston  and  Providence. 

C.  C.  Cobb,  Iud  ,  and  S.  and  L. 
S.  T.  Piers.m,  C,  C  ,  C.  and  I. 

5.  S.  Parker,  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington. 
W.  B.  Sh  ittuc,  A    &  G.  Western. 

D.  M    Boyd,  Jr  ,  Penn.  Central. 

W.   H.   King,   Louisville  and    Nashville    and    Great 
Southern. 
A.  Anderson,  Jeff.,  Mad.  and  Ind. 
U.  Mosely.  Mich.  Central. 
S.  E.  Carey,  N.  O..  J.  &  G.  N.  and  Miss.  Central. 

A.  Dawes,  Kan.  City.  St.  Jo.  &  Council  Bluffs. 
J.  L.  Taylor.  St.  Jo.  and  Denver  City. 

J.  Charlton,  Chicago  aod  Alton. 

Jas.  Ferrier,  U   S   Mail  Line. 

F.  Chandler,  Sc.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern. 

J.  B.  Peck.  S.,  R.  and  Dalton. 

B.  W.  Wrenn,  Western  and  Atlantic. 

S.  C.  B  lylston,  Savannah  and  Charleston. 

S.  B.  Pickens,  South  Carolina. 

P   L.  draper.   North  eastern,  S.  C. 

W.  II.  Hale,  O.  &  H. 

T.  PetifieM.  Kocklord,  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis. 

K    It   Dursey,  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta. 

John  A.  Mc.Murdo,    Richmond,  Danville  &  Piedmont. 

J.  A.  Roberts,  Georgia.  Ga. 

S.  D.  Hubbard,  Western  Ala. 

Joint  S    Poll. ird,  Mobile  and  Montgomery. 

W.  J    Houston,  Allautaaud  West  Point. 

J.  R   Ogden.Eut  Tenu.,  Va.  and  Ga. 

W.  F.  Shellman,  Georgia  Central. 

E  A.  Ford  was  elected  President,  and  S. 
E.  Carey,  Vice-President,  foi  tje  ensuing 
year.  Samuel  Puwell,  is  the  permanent  Sec- 
retary. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio — Southern  Ohio  R. 
R. — In  answer  to  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
call  made  for  10  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the 
Southern  Ohio  Railroad,  payable  within  thirty 
days,  we  are  authorized  to  say,  that  the  call 
wan  made  in  pursuance  of  an  understanding 
between  Mr.  Huntington  and  Col.  Trimble, 
according  to  which  Mr.  Huntington  agreed  to 
be  present  at  the  election  ot  Directors  in  this 
place,  on  the  25th  of  April  next,  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  and  pay  10  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  stock  to  be  taken  by  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  It  seems 
only  just  and  proper,  therefore,  that  the  first 
installment  of  10  per  ceut  from  the  stock- 
holders along  the  line  should  also  be  ready 
before  that  time. 

The  Huntington  Independent  of  last  week 
says  that  the  Engineer  of  the  C.  &,  O  R.  R 
has  received  orders  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
bridge  across  the  Ohio  river  at  that  point,  to 
connect  with  our  road  at  the  mouth  of  Symrnes 
Creek. —  Highland  News. 


I.onisville  Canal. 

The  following  resolutions  were  introduced 
into  the  Kentucky  Legislature  by  Hon.  A.  T. 
Pope,  on  the  27th  inst,  and  were  adopted 
almost  unanimously.  It  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  entire  commercial  interests  of  the  Ohio 
valley  are  most  deeply  interested,  and  we 
trust  the  General  Government  will  not  lose 
any  time  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  plan 
to  make  the  canal  actually  free  of  all  tolls, 
and  place  the  work  under  the  control  of  the 
Light  House  Board. 

'■  Whereas,  All  the  stock  in  the  Louisville 
&  Portland  Canal  belongs  to  the  Unite  1  Slate3 
Government,  except,  five  shares  owned  by  the 
Directors  ot  the  Louisville  &  Portland  Canal 
Company,  and  said  directors,  under  the  au- 
thority and  legislation  of  Kentucky  and  the 
United  St-iteo,  executed  a  mortgage  to  Isaac 
Caldwell  and  Dean  Richmond  to  secure  bonds 
named  in  said  mortgage,  some-of  which  are 
out  and  unpaid,  anil  said  canal  company  may 
owe  other  debts;  and 

"  Whereas,  It  is  right  and  proper  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should 
assume  the  control  and  management  of  said 
canal;  therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  Tbjt  the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of  the  canal  company  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  surrender 
the  said  canal,  and  all  the  property  connected 
therewith,  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  following  terms  and  condi- 
tions: 

"  1.  That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  levy  tolls  upon  said  canal, 
except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
same  in  repair,  pay  all  necessary  superintend- 
ence, custody,  and  expense,  and  make  all 
necessary  improvements. 

"  2.  That  the  city  of  Louisville  shall  have 
the  right  to  throw  bridges  over  the  canal  at 
such  points  as  said  city  may  deem  proper; 
provided  always  that  said  bridges  shall  be  so 
located  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the 
canal,  and  so  constructed  as  not  to  interfere 
with  its  navigation. 

"  3.  That  the  title  and  possession  of  the 
United  States  of  the  said  canai  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  the  right  of  the  Slate  to  serve 
criminal  and  civil  processes,  or  with  the 
Slate's  general  political  powers  over  the  ter- 
ritory covered  by  said  canal  and  its  append- 
ages. 

"4.  And  further,  that  the  city  of  Louisville 
shall  at  all  times  have  the  right  of  drainage 
into  said  canal;  provided,  tiiat  trie  connec- 
tions between  the  drains  and  the  canal  shall 
be  made  upon  the  most  approved  pian  to  keep 
out  mud  aud  garbage. 

"  5.  That  the  use  of  the  water  power  of  the 
canal  shall  be  guaranteed  forever  to  the 
actual  owners  of  property  contiguous  to  said 
canal,  its  branches  and  dams,  subject  to  such 
restrictions  as  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  that  department  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment which  may  have  charge  of  the  said 
canal. 

"  6.  That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall,  before  such  surrender,  discharge 
said  mortgage,  and  pay  all  debts  due  by  said 
canal  company,  uud  purchase  the  stock  of 
said  Directors.'' 
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Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad. 

The  following  is  the  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1871  : 
EARNINGS. 

From    passenger  traffic $1,273,793 

Prom  freight  traffic..... 3,740.203 

From   express    companies £4,949 

From   transportation   of  mails 74,050 

From  miscellaneous  sources 105,913 

$5,27ri,910 
EXPENSES. 

For  conducting  transportation $722,652 

For  motive  power 829, 898 

For   maintenance  of  way 976,819 

For  maintenance  of  cars 300,163 

For    general    expenses 133,533 

For  taxes,  State,  County  and  Munici- 
pal     117,757 

$3,080,824 


Set  earnings $2,198,085 

INCOME. 

Balance  at    credit  of  this    account, 

Jan.    1,  1871 $285,238 

Net  receipts,  as  above  stated 2,198,085 


$2,483,323 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

classes.. 


$295,610 
75,000 


Interests  on  bonds  of  a 

Paid  sinking  funds  

Eental  paid  Joliet  &  Chicago  K.  R. 

Co.,  exclusive  of  sinking  fund...       136,489 
Rental  paid  St   Louis,  Jacksonville 

&  Chicago  R.  R.  Co 240,000 

Rental  paid  Louisiana  &  Mo.  River 

R.   R     Co. 11,645 

Dividends  Nos.  16  and  17 1,135,005 

Government  tax  on   dividends,  &c.         21,092 
Cost  of  improvements  charged  this 

account 121,525 


$2,036,368 


Balance,   Dec.  31,  1872 $446,955 

The  gross  receipts  from  traffic  exceed  those 
of  the  preceding  year  $429,505  34,  or  about  9 
per  cent.  The  net  receipts  show  an  increase 
of  $134,786  42.  or  6£  per  cent. 

The  operating  expenses  (exclusive  of  taxes) 
amount  to  56  13  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts; 
including  taxes,  58  36  per  cent.  During  1870 
the  operating  expenses  were  54.11  and  57.40 
per  cent,  respectively. 

The  increased  ratio  of  operating  expenses 
in  1871  is  due,  lar  ely,  to  exceptional  causes. 
In  March  the  depot  buildings  and  engine 
house  at  East  St.  Louis  were  destroyed,  and 
codsiderable  damage  was  done  to  other 
property  of  the  Company  by  a  tornado.  In 
October  Chicago  was  visited  by  a  terrible 
conflagration,  from  which  your  Company  snf 
fered  a  loss  in  buildings  and  property  des- 
troyed, not  covered  by  insurance,  of  about 
$100,000.  The  cost  of  repairs  and  replace- 
ments rendered  necessary  in  each  case  is 
charged  in  the  account  of  operating  expense. 

So  many  new  lines  of  railway  have  been 
built  during  the  last  three  vears,  intersecting 
and  crossing  your  lines,  that  we  now  have 
competition  at  all  important  stations,  hut 
such  is  the  character  and  basis  of  your  traffic, 
that  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  an 
increased  tonnage  of  freight  transported  in 
1871,  over  1870,  of  19  per  cent.  The  aggre- 
gate being  2,522,064,279  lbs.  in  1870,  and 
3,002,991,752  Iba.  in  1871. 


The  proportion  between  through  and  local 
freights  being  10.46  per  cent,  of  the  former  to 
89  54  per  cent   of  the  lalter. 

Your  propertv  has  been,  in  all  departments, 
fully  maintained  in  first  class  condition. 

At    the    commencement    of   the    year   this 
Company    was    operating    five    hundred    and 
eleven  miles  of  railway,  as  follows: 
Chicago  to  Joliet,   under  perpetual 

lease 38  mile3. 

Joliet  to   East  St.   Louis,  owned   by 

your  <  ompany,.... 242       " 

Dwight  l.i  Washington,  wuh  branch 

lo  Lacon,  owned  by  your  company  80      ll 
Bloomingtnn  to  Godfrey — St.  Louis, 

Jacksonville  &  Chicago  RR,  under 
perpetual  lease ...151       " 

Total 511  miles 

During   the  year  it   has  constructed,    and 
now  owns,  a  line  from   Roodhouse,  a  point  on 
the  St.  Louis,   Jacksonville  &  Chicago  road,  j 
lo  a  point  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  I 
River  opposite   Louisiana,  in   Missouri,  a  dis- 
tance of  37  6-10  c:iles. 

This  line  has  been  constructed  in  a  very 
substantial  manner,  including  an  iron  bridge, 
1,200  feet  in  lenglh,  wilh  a  draw  for  the 
passage  of  boats,  at  the  Illinois  River. 

It  has  been  constructed  upon  the  financial 
basis  set  forth  in  our  last  annual  report,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,217,097  00.  The  franchise  was 
obtained  through  the  St  Louis,  Jacksonville 
&  Chicago  RR.  Co.,  without  cost  to  your 
Company,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
that  Company  has  issued  its  first  mortgage 
bonds  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  mile,  and  its 
second  mortgage  bonds  at  the  rate  of  $5,000 
per  mile,  to  aid  in  providing  a  construelion 
fund.  The  payment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  these  bonds  is  assumed  by  your 
Company. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  lease 
agreed  upon  and  executed  by  your  Company 
and  the  Louisiana  &  Missouri  River  RR. 
Company,  as  set  forth  in  our  last  report,  51 
miles  of  the  lines  of  that  Company,  have 
been  completed  from  Louisiana  to  Mexico. 
Your  Company  has  also  purchased  a  steam 
ferryboat,  with  capacity  for  transferring  an 
entire  passenger  train,  or  twelve  freight  cars, 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  one  time. 

These  lines  (from  Roodhouse  to  Mexico) 
were  opened  for  through  traffic  on  the  30th 
day  of  October  last,  making  an  aggregate  of 
599  and  6-10  miles  operated  by  our  Company 
during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  road  bed  for  the 
iron  on  the  lines  of  the  Louisiana  &  Missouri 
River  RR  Company  from  Mexico,  West,  and 
from  Mexico,  Southwest,  to  Jefferson  City,  has 
not  been  prosecuted  as  rapidly  by  lhat  Cotfl- 
pany,  as  its  contract  requires.  Track  laying  is 
now  in  progress  on  the  latier  line,  and  will  he 
completed  to  Jefferson  City  early  in  the  spring. 
It  is  due  to  the  officers  of  that  Company  to 
state  that  the  delay  on  their  part  has  been 
occasioned  by  unexpected  financial  difficulties 
which,  it  is  hoped,  they  will  scon  be  able  to 
surmount. 


—The  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
company  says  that  of  the  thirty-twn  hundred 
miles  under  the  management  of  Mr  J.  N. 
McCullough,  all  have  been  able  to  meet  from 
their  own  revenues  their  obligations  to  their 
creditors  and  lessors,  except  the  Lillle  Miami 
and  the  Indianapolis  &  Vincennes.  That  the 
Little  Miami  don't  pay  is  passing  strange. 


Atlantic,  Mississippi  *-  Ohio. 

This  road,  stretching  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  entirely  across  Virginia  to 
Cumberland  gap,  on  its  extreme  soulhwestern 
border— the  point  of  junction  with  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky — was  organized  Nov.  12,  1870, 
under  an  act  of  June  17.  1870— by  the  con- 
solidation ot  the  Norfolk  &  Petersburg,  South 
Side,  Virginia  &  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  & 
Kentucky  Railways.  The  lotal  length  when 
completed  will  be  5S0  miles.  There  has  been 
in  operation  457  miles  since  1858,  when  the 
seaboard  link  was  opened — Norfolk  to  Peters- 
burg, 81  miles;  Petersburg  to  Lynchburg  (in- 
cluding branch  to  City  Point,  10  miles,)  133 
miles;  Lvnchburg  to  Bristol  (including  branch 
from  Glade  Spring  to  Saltville.  10  miles,) 
214  miles;  in  all  (including  29  miles  side 
tracks)  457  miles.  The  addition  of  100  mile* 
from  Bristol  to  Cumberland  Gap,  will  com- 
plete the  road. 

The  survey  of  the  extension  from  Bristol  to 
Cumberland  Gap,  100  miles,  is  completed, 
and  the  contract  was  to  be  let  and  the  work 
begun  April  1,  1872— to  be  completed  on  or 
before  Jan.  1,  1874. 

The  equipment  consists  of  55  passenger 
cars,  (11  added  in  1871);  and  430  box  (82 
added),  281  flat  (67  added),  116  stock  (30 
added),  and  40  caboose  cars,  all  new;  and  78 
locomotives,  13  added  in  1871.  There  were 
erected  during  the  year,  1  shop,  1  car  shed,  8 
stations,  8  employe's  houses,  7  water  tanks,  3 
stone  culverts,  3  iron  Fink  bridges,  21  Howe 
iron  bottom  chord  bridges  and  10  small  wooden 
bridges. 

The  aggregate  stock  of  the  four  companies 
consolidated  is  $6,921,900,  all  of  which  is  sub- 
scribed except  about  $350,000.  The  company 
have  authority  to  issue  first  mortgage  lor 
$15,000,000  to  retire  existing  indebtedness  of 
the  several  companies,  say  $6,000,000;  and 
build  extension  to  Cumberland  Gap  and  en- 
large equipment.  The  company  owns  by 
purchase  from  State  three-fifths  of  its  own 
stock,  say  $4,000,000,  being  i,he  amount 
formerly  subscribed  by  t.he  State  to  build  the 
various  roads,  and  forming  part  of  paid  vp 
capital.  The  business  of  the  road  is  increas- 
ing, the  revenue  having '  increased  60  per 
cent,  in  four  years. 

The  olficerj  are :  Gen.  Wro.  Mahone,  Presi- 
dent; Henry  Fink,  Supt.  Transportation;  N. 
M.  Osborne,  Secretary  ;  E.  E  Portlock,  Au- 
ditor; J.  E.  Cuthbert,  Treasurer;  M.  C.Jame- 
son, Cashier;  J.  P.  Minitree,  Storekeeper. 

The  Directors  are:  Thos.  J.  Corprew,  R.  D 
Mcllwaine,  C.  W.  Statham,  R.  C.  Taylor,  J 
A.  Johnston,  Win.  Watts,  R.  B  Boiling,  John 
F.  Slaughter,  James  Walker,  A.  Fulkerson. 

A  deputation  on  the  part  of  the  company 
have  recently  visited  Louisville  to  confer  with, 
the  city  and  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railway 
authorities  with  respect  to  the  completion  of 
the  Lebanon  branch  of  the  L  &  N.  R.  to  Cum- 
berland Gap.  There  remains  but  55  mile*  to 
grade  and  build,  estimated  to  cost  $2,250,000. 
The  distances  between  Louisville  and  Nor- 
folk and  other  cities  in  Virginia  are  by  this 
line  : 

Miles. 

Louisville  to  Cumberland  Gap 211 

Cumberland  Gap  to  Bristol 96 

Bristol  to  Lynchburg 204 

Lynchburg  to  Petersburg 123 

Petersburg  to  Norfolk 81 

Louisville  to  Norfolk 715 

Louisville  to  Richmond 635 

Louisville  to  City  Point 645 

Louisville  to  Lynchburg ; 511 
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Lake  Shore  A-  Uichlguii  Southern  in  1871. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  business 
of  the  Company,  and  the  improvements  upon 

its  road  s ith  extensions  thereof,  during  1871  : 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Expended 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  to  Jamestown,  Pa , 
all  laid  and  nearly  ready  to  operate, 

36  miles $573,097 

Old  Northern  Division  via  Sandusky, 
built  from  Sandusky  to  Milibury 
(near  Toledo)   nearly    ready,    26 

miles 632,734 

Second,  or  double  track  between  To- 
ledo and  Buffalo,  57   miles 823,319 

New  side  tracks,  23  miles 233,796 

Stonestructures,  bridges,culverts&c.    651,833 
New  buildings,  real  estate,  &c 426,604 


Total .$3,343,383 

NEW  EQUIPMENT. 

Eneines,  1 1 9  contracted  ;  47  received 
to  Jan.  1,  1872 $480,414 

Cars,  2,000;  1,152  received  to  Jan. 
1,  1872 754,748 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake 66,240 


Total $1,301,402 

The  Company  had  about  100  miles  of  steel 
rail  in  track  Jan.  1,  1872,  (all  charged  to 
operating  expenses),  and  steel  rail  for  200 
miles  more  contracted  for,  to  be  laid  the 
present  year. 

EVENINGS. 


(Same  miles  both  years.) 


1871. 

Freight $10,151,352  93 

Passengers 3,949,873  83 

Mails 285,460  59 

Express 169,983  74 

Rents.... 40,686  56 

Int.  &  dividends 

J.  &  F.  earnings 

60  per  cent...  -     150,711  48 
All  other  sources       49,905  94 


1870. 

$8,658,661  81 

4,153,512  11 

142,19067 

282,088  87 

47,657  67 

56,096  92 

77,542  00 
39,790  81 


Total.........  $14,797,975  07     $13,457,540  86 

Estimate  for  1872 $16,250,000 

FREtGHT  TONNAGE. 

1871.  1870, 

East  bound 2,516,827     2,007,271 

West  bound 1,208,598       938,503 

Tons  moved   1  mile 720,658,813 

Rate  per  ton  per  mile,  cents 1.39 

Rate  per  ton  per  mile,  last  year 1.50 

This  small  fraction  of  11-100  of  one  cent 
per  ton  per  rails  reduction,  cost  the  road  in 
earnings,  $?94,000. 

The  rate  for  1870  was  extremely  low  (1J 
cents);  had  it  been  possible  to  maintain  even 
that.— however,  the  Company  would  have 
earned  11  per  cent,  on  its  stock,  instead  of  8£. 


M.  4.  L.  B.  R. — This  road  is  rapidly  build 
ing  up  a  guud  business  and  placing  itself  on 
a  paying  basis.  The  rolling  stock  is  in  con- 
stant nse  and  it  is  not  unfrequent  for  the 
road  to  have  more  business  than  it  can  ac- 
commodate. We  do  not  think  there  is  anv 
possible  doubt  that  it  will  eventually  be  a  pay- 
ing road  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Hold  on 
to  your  railroad  Btock,  as  it  will  some  day  be 
as  gm.d  as  United  States  bonds. — Maysville 
Bulletin, 


Report  of  I  he  Cleveland  A  Mahoning  It.  It, 

The  Cleveland  &  Mahoning  Railroad  extends 
from  Cleveland  southeast  to  Youngslown,  O  , 
68  miles,  with  a  branch  northeast  to  Sharon, 
Pa.,  13  miles.  From  the  point  of  junction 
with  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western,  at  Leavitts- 
burg,  to  Cleveland,  49  miles,  it  has  a  third 
rail,  forming  a  6  ft.  track  over  which  Erie 
and  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  cars  enter 
Cleveland  It  has  been  for  some  time  leased 
and  cpiiated  by  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western. 
The  repirt  lendered  to  the  stockholders  says 
that  the  ri-nt  has  been  paid  satisfactorily  and 
t  ie  pt  rnnnent  way  somewhat  improved  during 
the  year  just  expired.  The  rental  was  $274, 
272.  and  sundry  amounts  received  from 
interest,  land  contracts  and  balances  due 
from  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western,  together 
with  $t>H,:-i41  11  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  swelled  the  gross  cash  receipts  to 
$116,989  91,  out  of  which  were  paid  7  per 
cent  dividends  on  capital  stock,  interest  on 
bunds,  sundry  small  expenses  and  cash  for 
the  redemption  of  $108,500  of  bonds,  leaving 
on  hand  a  balance  of  $57,015.  The  President 
makes  the  tcillowing  statement  of  the  offer  ol 
Mr  James  McHenry,  presumably  as  the  agent 
of  the.  Atlantic  &  Great  Western,  to  purchase 
the  stock  of  the  company. 

In  eptember  la~t  Mr.  James  McHenry,  of 
London,  made  overtures  fcr  the  purchase  of  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  this 
company;  and  after  considerable  correspond- 
ence and  exhibits  furnished  him  of  our  finan- 
cial condition  and  prospects,  a  proposition 
was  made  to  Mr.  McHenry,  by  me,  providing 
for  the  sale  to  him  of  the  entire  stock  of  the 
company,  so  far  as  the  several  shareholders 
should  elect  to  accept  the  same;  and  the  20ih 
of  the  present  month  was  fixed  as  the  dale  on 
or  before  which  notice  of  full  acceptance  on 
his  part  of  the  provision  of  the  proposition 
should  reach  me  here. 

This  proposition  has  been  duly  accepted  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  McHenry,  and  it  is  now  open 
for  the  acceptance  of  such  of  our  stockholders 
as  shall  so  elect. 

The  arrangement,  as  it  cow  stands,  is  as 
follows : 

Mr.  McHenry  has  agreed  to  purchase  all 
of  tne  stock  of  this  company  which  shall  be 
presented  and  transferred  to  him  on  the  18th 
day  of  April  next,  provided  it  shall  include  a 
majority  of  the  stock.  Messrs.  Duncan, 
Sherman  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  agreed  to 
act  as  his  agent  and  receive  and  pay  for  the 
stock,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
proposition.  The  price  of  the  stock  to  be,  for 
every  two  shares  or  $100  of  the  same,  $120  in 
Currency,  wilh  interest  thereon  at  the  rale  ol 
7  per  cenl.  per  annum  from  the  dale  of  the 
last  dividend  to  the  day  on  which  the  stock 
shall  be  delivered. 

The  proposition  is,  I  think,  too  plain  to 
require  any  explanation  or  comment. 

Each  sh'arehnlder  will  of  course,  decide  for 
himself  whether  he  will  accept  or  decline  the 
proposition   thus  open   to  all  on  equal  terms. 

The  directors  personally  expect  to  accept 
the  proposition,  and  offer  their  own  stock  on 
the  terms  proposed. 

And  they  have  concluded  to  suggest  for  Hie 
benefit  of  the  entire  list  ef  stockholders  the 
following  plan  for  carrying  out  the  arrange- 
ment. 

The  plan  they  deem  convenient,  and  also 
safe,  as  it  regains  the  entire  control  of  the 
stock  in  our  own  bauds  ui  til  its  entire  eon 
summation. 

The  plan  is  as  follows: 

Each  stockholder   who   desires  to  sell   his 


stock  on  the  terms  proposed,  to  send  his 
certificates  of  stuck  to  this  office,  accompanied 
with  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing  Joseph 
Perkins,  Trustee,  to  transfer  the  same. 

The  trustees  will  return  a  receipt  for  the 
certificates  of  stock,  stating  the  conditions 
upon  which  they  are  received  and  held,  and 
the  price  at  which  the  stock  is  to  be  sold. 
And  if,  for  any  reason,  the  sale  shall  fail  to 
be  consummated,  the  power  of  attorney  is  to 
be  cancelled  and  the  certificate  returned  to 
the  owner. 

These  certificates  should  all  reach  this 
office  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  April  next, 
to  give  the  trustee  time  sufficient  to  perfect 
his  arrangements  for  the  final  transfer,  and 
fur  receiving  payments  fur  the  stock  on  the 
18ih  of  the  same  month  If  on  that  date  ihe 
sale  shouid  be  consummated,  as  pruposed,  the 
trustee  will  immediately  mail  to  each  stock- 
holder a  check  for  the  amount  which  he  may 
be  entitled  to  receive  fur  his  stock  sold. 


Rnilroads  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  has  a  great 
many  railroad  schemes  offered  for  its  con- 
sideration ;  but  it  is  reported  that  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  United  Companies  seems  to  have 
succeeded  to  their  power  over  the  Legislature 
as  well  as  to  their  business,  and  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  gets  what  legislation 
it  wants  and  prevents  what  it  doesn't  like. 
As  instances,  are  given  the  defeat  of  acts  of 
incorporation  fur  lines  said  to  be  much 
desired  by  some  sections  of  the  State  and  to 
be  obnoxious  to  none,  but  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania didn't  care  to  have  in  iis  way — perhaps 
because  it  has  leased  all  the  roads  it  wants  iu 
Jersey. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  for  the  incor- 
poration of  a  company  which,  apparently,  is 
to  be  to  the  Pennsylvania  in  New  Jersey 
what  the  "  Pennsylvania  Company''  is  in  the 
West.  At  least  the  bill  gives  the  company, 
which  has  authority  for  a  capital  of  $5,000, 
000.  power  to  receive  those  lines  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  How  there 
would  "be  any  money  in"  such  a  company 
does  not  appear.  The  recent  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  attempted  lo 
comfort  the  stockholders  by  the  statement 
that  in  a  few  years  the  earnings  of  these  lines 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  eqcal  the 
rental;  but  profit  was  not  even  hinted  at 

A  company  already  chartered  is  authorized 
to  construct  a  railroad  from  Easton  across 
the  State  to  Bound  Brook,  and  is  probably  to 
be  an  outlet  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  road. 

At  one  time  a  general  railroad  law  wa9 
proposed,  by  which  any  one  could  have  con- 
structed a  railruad  anywhere  in  the  State  by 
complying  with"  its  requirements;  but  this 
seems  to  have  meet  with  no  favor,  and  we  do 
not  know  that  it  was  even  seconded 

A  bill  has  been  reported  for  a  narrow  gauge 
railroad  from  Jersey  City  to  Camden,  with 
an  extension  from  Camden  to  Egg  Harbor 
a.nd  branches  to  May's  Landing.  Vineland 
and  Millville  ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  has  a  good 
prospect  of  passing,  which,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  what  is  said  of  the  power  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  the  Legis- 
lature, indicates  that  that  company  doesn't 
think  that  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  woula  be 
very  much  in  the  way. — B.  B  Gazette. 
■  •  ■ 

— The  Cairo  Bulletin  of  March  3rd,  says  : 
"Cairo  &  Vincennes  Railroad  Company  have 
stopped  all  their  laborers  along  the  line  in 
order  to  allow  the  sub-contractors  to  begin 
work." 
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Tbe  Government  and  onr  Asiatic  Traile  — 
Goat  Inland  a*  a  Terminus  of  the  Pacific 
Hailroail. 


The  proposition  to  cede  the  use  of  a  part  of 
Yerba  Buetia  Island  in  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  a  terminus  for  the  Pacific  Railroad 
line  is  now  before  Congress,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  meets  with  harsh  and  unfair 
criticism  in  quarters  where  it  is  litle  under- 
stood, and  where  such  criticism  is  always  in 
order.  The  position  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  the  parties  who  operate 
the  Western  half  of  the  overland  line,  and 
who  have  been  put  forward  by  their  associates 
in  the  railroad  and  shipping  interests  as  the 
proper  parties  to  make  the  application  to 
Congress,  is  represented  to  be  as  follows: 

They  have  built  and  put  in  operation  a 
Pacific  railroad,  full  seven  years  sooner  than 
required  by  their  charter,  and  have  established 
a  temporary  terminus  on  the  shoal  waters  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay,  in  preference  to 
making  a  detour  of  72  miles  round  the  South 
eru  arm  of  the  bay,  thereby  saving  40  miles 
of  distance  by  this  direct  course.  At  a  cost 
of  over  a  million  dollars  tbey  have  carried 
their  long  wharve3  out  to  a  point  where  they 
have  20  feet  of  water,  a  depth  sufficient  to 
accommodate  their  passenger  traffic,  by  means 
of  a  steam  ferry  of  five  miles  to  San  Francisco 

With  the  short  period  since  the  opening  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  an  important-  Asiatic 
trade  has  already  been  developed,  particularly 
in  tea,  silks,  &c,  shipped  overland  for  the 
United  States  or  European  markets.  As  the 
British  are  eagerly  competing  for  this  trade, 
it  is  necessary  to  our  success  that  every  pos- 
sible assistance,  within  the  1'mits  of  reason, 
should  be  given  to  our  shipping  and  railroad 
compauies.  At  San  Francisco  a  most  serious 
Obstruction  is  encountered.  The  huge  steamers 
of  the  China  hue  now  land  at  the  ducks  ol 
San  Francisco,  are  there  unloaded,  and  the 
eastern  bound  freights  transferred  to  drays 
for  cartage  to  the  railroad  ferry,  or  to  ware- 
houses to  await  the  orders  of  consignees  or 
the  payment  of  duties,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2 
per  ton,  which  is  a  most  onerous  tax.  Right 
ahead  of  the  company's  wharves,  and  about 
midway  between  them  and  the  city,  lies  Gjat 
Island  or  '"  Yerba  Buena,"  a  rocky  islet  ol 
about  130  acres  in  extent,  having  on  its 
southern  side  thirty  feel  of  water,  sufficient 
to  allow  the  large  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels plying  the  Pacific  ocean  to  be  moored 
alongside  in  safety  This  is  the  only  sput  of 
ground  approachable  Irom  the  eastern  shore 
Which  commands  this  depth  of  water,  and  the 
only  piece  of  land  within  many  miles,  to 
vessels  of  this  class  can  be  safely  moored  ; 
it  is  the  natural  and  pioper  place  for  the 
actual  Pacific  Railroad  terminus,  and  it 
c»n  be  put  to  no  other  purpose  in  time  of 
peace,  and  will  be  rendered  far  more  efficient. 
by  the  road  in  case  of  war.  The  government 
and  tbe  railroad  company  are  the  only  parties 
who  can,  or  ought  to,  negotiate  for  its  occu- 
pancy. On  the  northerly  end  the  government 
propose_to  erect  a  fortification  commanding 
tbe  city;  the  main  defenses  of  the  harbor 
being  some  miles  to  westward  at  the  entrance 
to  tlie  Go. den  Gate.  A!ongside  of  this  island 
tbe  huge  5,000  ton  steamships  plying  to 
Shanghai  and  Yokohama  can  be  unloaded 
directly  into  the  cars,  at  merely  nominal  cost. 
In  1'ke  manner,  the  vast  wheat  harvests  of  the 
great  valleys  nf  California — estimated  for  this 
year  at  40  mil  ion  bu^els — occupied  by  the 
Central  Tacific  road  and  branches,  could  be 
poured  directly,  by  gravity,  from  the  cars  into 


the  sailing  ships  bound  for  New  York,  Liver- 
pool, .Australia  or  China.  Business  prudence, 
national  polity  and  common  sense  point  to 
this  little  spot  as  the  most  useful  one  to 
American  commerce  in  the  world. 

It  is  stated  on  behalf  of  the  company  that 
to  extend  their  wharf  by  bridging  the  bay  so 
as  to  reach  the  island  will,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  competent  engineers,  require  an 
expenditure  of  $2,000,000.  To  bew  down  the 
necessary  roadway,  space  for  depot,  ware- 
houses, &e.,  from  the  abrupt  and  rueky  surface 
of  the  i-dand  will  cost  over  a  million  more 
This  expenditure  the  company,  in  the  hope  of 
an  enlarged  carrying  trade,  offer  to  bear; 
;ind  it  is  all  they  can  afford  to  pay.  all,  in  fact, 
the  privilege  is  woith  to  them  So  that  instead 
of  being  a  gratuity  to  the  railroad  company, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed,  it  involves  a  large 
outlay  of  money  in  advance  on  their  part, 
while  the  benefits  therefrom  are  contingent 
upon  the  increase  of  through  traffic.  The 
case  then,  stands  thus  :  The  Government  has 
reserved  Yerba  Buena  as  a  military  post;  it 
does  not  wish  to  sell  it,  but  to  retain  it  as  a 
national  defense,  and  for  that  purpose  it 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  having  rail 
road  communications  with  the  main  land.  The 
railroad  company  are  willing  to  make  this 
heavy  expenditure  if  permission  is  given  to 
make  their  terminus  on  the  island.  There  is 
a  party  in  Snn  Francisco,  however,  anxious 
to  keep  the  Pacific  railroad  terminus  as  far 
back  from  the  deep  water  front  as  possible. 
Their  interests,  they  fancy,  are  served  by 
having  the  commerce  of  the  Orient  pass 
through  the  streets  of  that  city,  paying  tolls 
by  the  way;  though  this  is  a  very  forcible 
reason  why  ihe  rest  of  the  country  should  be 
opposed  to  it.  The  Government  can  strike 
off  this  particular  fetter  to  trade  if  so  disposed, 
since  it  holds  the  key,  and  its  own  defenses 
would  be  improved  without  cost. — Financial 
Chronicle. 


Atlantic,  Fort  Valley  &  Memphis  R.  R. — 
The  Southwestern  Georgian  (Fort  Valley), 
of  Feb  24,  contains  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  of  the  corporators  of  the  above 
named  road,  from  which  we  learn  that  nn 
organization  was  had,  and  the  following 
mimed  gentlemen  elected  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors : 

President — Wm.  H.  Brown. 

Directors— J.  H.  Pate,  D.  ED;  Houser,  W. 
J.  Anderson,  J.  W.  Avant,  W.  G.  Vinson,  Wm. 
Johnson,  J.  R.  Griffin,  M.  C.  Summerlyn,  R. 
E.  Hall,  B.  H.  Bigham,  and  N.  Shelnut. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — H.  C.  Harris. 

There  was  a  liberal  subscription  to  the  stock 
of  those  present,  and  it  was  resolved  to  open 
bnoks  for  that  purpose  at  points  along  the 
proposed  line  on  April  1. 

Meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the  first  Thurs- 
days  in  each  monlh,   beginning  with   March 

Representatives  were  present  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Pulaski.  Houston,  Crawford,  Upson, 
Meriwether  and  Heard,  and  much  enthusiasm, 
and  confidence  in  regard  to  the  success  of 
Ihe  enterprise,  seemed  to  prevail. — Atlantic 
Journal. 


— Contracts  for  the  grading  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  Cairo  Railroad  through  Randolph  county 
have  been  let,  and  as  soon  as  possible  tbe 
work  will  be  commenced  at  all  points  and 
vigorously  pushed  forward.  General  Winslow, 
President  of  the  St.  Louis  &  South-eastern 
Railway,  has  taken  hold  of  it. 


— Several  measures  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Missouri  Legislature  intended  to 
compel  the  Hannibal  &  St  Joseph  Railroad 
Company  to  repay  to  the  State  a  portion  of 
the  advances  made  by  the  State  to  secure  the 
construction  of  the  road.  It  issued  its  bonds 
for  this  purpose,  which  the  company  was  to 
pay  if  it  could.  But  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
it  didn't,  and  the  State  has  had  to  pay  boih 
interest  and  principal.  Now  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  which  is  intended  to  compel  the 
company  to  pay  into  the  Slate  Treasury 
$55,000  per  year  and  10  per  cent,  of  its  net 
earnings  for  the  liquidation  of  the  bonds. 
Another  bill  introduced  instructs  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suit,  to  collect  moneys  which, 
it  is  claimed,  should  have  been  paid  heretofore 
by  this  company,  the  aggregate  of  which  is 
put  at  seventeen  millions  I  Moreover,  it  is 
reported  that  the  Attorney  General  will  at 
once  bring  suit  to  compel  the  company  to 
pay  sinking  fund  arrearages  amounting  now 
to  more  than  a  million. 

It  seems  a  little  strange  that  it  should  have 
been  only  at  this  late  day  that  the  State 
should  discover  that  it  has  such  a  magnificent 
debt  due  and  collectable.  Wilh  a  few  more 
like  it,  the  Stale  might  dismiss  its  tax- 
gaiherers — that  is,  if  the  debt — if  it  is  a 
debt — can  be  collected,  "which  probably  it 
can't. — R   R.  Gazette. 


North  Georgia  &  North  Carolina 
Railroad. — We  would  remind  the  people  of 
Gordon  and  adjoining  counties,  who  are  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  projected  North 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina  Railway,  that  our 
zeal  in  the  matter  of  securing  necessary  in- 
creased subscriptions,  has  not  in  the  least  aba- 
ted, and  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce this  week  that  our  efforts  in  this  have 
not  proved  altogether  fruitless.  In  Atlanta  a 
few  days  since  we  secured  a  bonna  fide  sub- 
scription of  $10,000;  and  wh>  t  we  consider  a 
safe  and  reliable  guarantee  for  an  additional 
$10,000;  ihe  day's  work  aggregating  $20,000 
increase  of  the  capital  stock.  We  consider 
this  very  encouraging.  Let  no  one  feel  for  a 
moment  that  the  building  of  this  railroad  is  a 
"  dead  letter."  It  must  and  will  be  built.  If 
not  this  week,  this  month  or  this  year,  still  it 
will  be  built  It  is  an  absolute  necessity.  If 
those  who  should  do,  but  have  done  nothing, 
will%  not  aid,  enterprising  men  from  abroad 
will  come  to  the  aid  of  the  few  public  spirited, 
who  have  done  what  they  are  able  to  do  and 
help  them  through.  They  will  come  because 
it  will  pay  them.  Capital  cannot  be  more 
profitably  invested.  We  now  again  appeal  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  done  anything,  but 
who  expect  great  benefit  from  the  road  to  come 
forward  and  do  their  whole  duty.  To  droans 
and  croakers,  we  say,  stand  back — get  out  of 
the  way  ol  those  who  will  do;  and  hush  your, 
"I  told  you  so." — Calhoun  Times. 


Railroad  Consolidation. — The  consolida- 
tion of  the  Memphis  &  Little  Rock  and  Little 
Rock  &  Fort  Smith  roads  hf*s  been  ratified 
under  the  name  of  the  Memphis,  Little  Rock 
&  Pacific  Railroad,  with  the  following  di- 
rectors :  Sam.  Tate,  C.  G.  Scott,  A.  McDonald, 
H.  S.  Brinkly,  W.  N  Farrington,  H  Page,  A. 
T.  Lacy,  B  D.  Williams  and  John  Stoddard. 

The  lease  of  the  ;wo  roads  to  the  Southern 
Security  Company  from  Jan.  1,  1873,  was 
signed.  The  line  of  consolidated  railways 
gives  350  miles  of  road,  forming  the  most 
direct  route  to  Texas  and  the  Indian  cmotry. 
Sam.  Tate  was  elected  President  of  the  new 
company. 
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itailroitd    Earnings, 

The  Financial  Chronicle  says  : 

Several  important,  events  have  occurred  in 
railroad  affairs  since  our  last  month's  report, 
which  may  have  a  decided  influence  upon 
future  traffic  arrangements.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  changes  in  the  man 
agement  of  the  Union  Pacific  road,  and  lately 
ot  the  Erie.  The  Union  Pacific  has  passed 
inio  the  hands  of  the  Vanderhilt  party,  which 
is  supposed  to  indicate  a  vigorous  adminis- 
tration and  everv  advantage  which  can  arise 
from  close  connections  with  the  Lake  Shore 
and  New  York  Central  route  from  Chicago  to 
New  York.  The  net  earnings  for  the  year 
1871  were  decidedly  satisfactory,  and  the 
expenses  less  than  48  per  cent,  of  gross 
receipts,  which  ratio  it  is  claimed  can  he  still 
fmther  reduced,  and  the  condition  of  the  road 
be  fu  ly  mnintained. 

What  effect  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
old  Erie  Board  will  have,  it  is  not  possible  yet 
to  foresee.  Any  unfavorable  al'iance  wiih 
the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  will  be  stoutly 
resisted — at  all  events  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  new  directors  will  be  able  to  save  some- 
thing out  of  |17,tlOO,000  per  annum  gross 
receipts  ;  and  further,  that  they  will  not  lease 
the  road  to  the  Pennsylvania  Central  nor  to 
Mr.  Vanderbilt. 

EARNINGS  SINCE  JAN.   1. 

187V.  1871.  Increase 

ChicHgo  4  Alton 70., 487  CDS  014  5.882 

Clrvv..  Col  -Cin    II  lnd  ...    64t»  103  5:10. !'37  109  Hi 

Illinois  Cential 1  109,531  1,14  ,08;)  2l8.ii 

Lake  S  .or    &  Mich.  S ...2  527.1.62  9,150.178  377.41-4 

Marie,  t*  H  Cincinnati 291  9S5  257.107  37.87a 

Michigan  Central 'Ji-9.li08  Mil, 4211  12-.I88 

Jlilwiukie  In  St.  l'aul 818.552  72M91  12)301 

Pacific*.  Missouri 4113  143  4:18  ;39  54  903 

St.Louis,  Alton  A Ter.Haute29t>  0  3  208,278  21.815 

St.  Loui-SL  Iron  Mountiiii,    329  999  i*4-.fi<t(l  61  «l!i 

St.  Louis.  Kan  us  City  Sl  N    4-4.4110  3:3  9ll!>  Inil.581 

Tnlrilo,  \Yaba>h  4  W 871.729  693.91)5  177:04 

Toledo,  Peoria  k.  Warsaw...    2(18.027  151,71-J  56,915 

Total $9,850,073  $8,537  81USI,29S,263 

Wichita  &  Arkansas  City  R  R — Oxford 
is  very  anxious  to  co-operate  with  Arkansas 
City  to  secure  the  Wichita  &  Arkansas  City 
Railroad.  Oxford  claims  that  the  most  ft-asi 
ble  route  from  Wichita  to  this  piace,  since  it 
is  almost  an  air  line,  is  via  Belle  Plaine,  Ox- 
ford and  Thomasville.  This  will  necessitate 
two  bridges  across  the  Arkansas,  one  between 
Wichita  and  Belle  Plaine,  and  another  be- 
tween Oxford  and  Thomasville.  In  favor  of 
this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Sumner  Co. 
bonds  can  be  voted  to  any  desired  amount, 
and  in  this  county,  township  bonds  along  the 
line  can  be  secured.  The  people  along  the 
entire  line  are  enthusiastic  about  the  matter, 
and  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  work 
and  vote  for  this  railroad  — Arkansas  City 
Traveler. 

Marquette  and  Ontonagon  Railroad — The 
statement  of  freight  traffic  on  this  railroad  for 
the  year  1871  shows  that  it  carried  eastward 
433,688  tons  of  iron  ore,  from  14  different, 
mines,  361,123  tons  of  which  was  shipped 
through  to  Marquette,  and  the  rest  to  local 
furnaces.  It  carried  eastward  also  27,577 
toes  of  pig  iron  from  seven  furnaces;  while 
the  entire  amount  of  other  freight  carried  in 
that  direction  was  only  6,998  tons,  so  that  of 
the  entire  tonnage  eastward  of  468, 263  tons. 
more  than  92  per  cent  was  iron  ore,  and 
nearly  6  per  cent   pig  iron. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  tonnage  car- 
ried westward  was  oply  38,848  tons,  17,507 
tons  of  which  was  ore  carried  to  local  fur- 
naces. 

The  report  of  passenger  business  shows 
41,651  carried  east  and  43,678  carried  west. 


There  has  been  a  disposition  among 
judicial  and  legislative  bodies  within  the  las"t 
quarter  of  a  century  to  modify  the  old  com- 
mon law  rules  as  applied  to  many  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  modern  commerce  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  common  law  rule  that  common 
carriers  of  property  are  liable  for  all  losses, 
except  such  as  are  occasioned  by  ihe  act  of 
God  or  the  public  enemies,  has  been  regarded 
too  barbarous  and  stiff  to  be  properly  ap- 
plicable to  the  multifarious  exigencies  of  the 
modern  business  of  transportation.  But  we 
have  met  with  no  case  in  this  country  wherein 
this  common  law  doctrine  has  been  radically 
limited  until  the  case  of  the  Michigan  Southern 
&  Northern  Indiana  R  R  Co.  vs.  MeDonouoh, 
21  Mich.  165  (4th  Am  Rep).  The  court,  "in 
this  case,  bold  ihat  the  common  law  liability 
of  railroads  does  not  extend  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  live  animals.  In  England  ihere  is  a 
special  statute  making  railroad  companies 
common  carriers  of  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  except 
as  they  may  limit  their  liability  by  notices  or 
contracts,  which  the  courts  may  hold  reason- 
able. Vide  Wand  18  Vic.  ch  31,  §  7.  But 
in  Pardington  vs  South  Wales  Co  ,  38  Eng 
L  &  Eq.,  432,  decided  two  years  after  the 
passage  of  this  statute,  the  court  intimated 
that  the  common  law  liability  of  common 
carriers  did  nut  apply  to  cattle,  etc.,  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  statute.  The  Michigan 
court  assumes  the  ground  that,  in  the  absence 
of  special  statute  or  of  usage  or  of  special 
contract,  railroads  are  not  subject  to  the  old 
common  law  rule  of  liability  while  transport- 
ing horses,  cattle,  etc.  The  importance  of 
this  decision  can  not  well  be  over  estimated 
when  we  consider  that  the  case  was  decided 
unanimously  by  a  court  distinguished  for  its 
independence  of  spirit,  its  admirable  investi- 
gation, and  its  readiness  to  accede  to  all 
rational  modifications  of  mediaeval  law  to 
correspond  with  ail  the  requirements  of  our 
advanced  civilization, — Albany  Law  Journal. 


— The  Memphis  &  Chatleston  Railroad 
Company  owned  the  McMinnville  &  Manches- 
ter Railroad  of  Tennessee,  which  is  really  a 
branch  of  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  (hav- 
ing no  other  railroad  connection),  and  had 
entered  into  obligations  to  extend  it  and  also 
what  was  known  as  the  Southwestern  Branch. 
These  branches  the  Southern  Security  Com- 
pany would  not  include  in  the  lease,  and  the 
stockholders  have  authorized  the  directors  to 
dispose  of  them  as  they  may  deem  lo  be  best 
for  the  company.  Tanner,  Walker,  McAnerny 
&  Co  ,  of  New  York,  have  made  a  proposition 
to  lease  the  lines  and  complete  them  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  Although  so  much  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  lease  to  the  Southern 
Security  Company,  only  131,116  of  212,000 
shares  were  represented  at  the  meeting,  and 
though  only  9,560  shares  were  voted  against 
it,  the  majority  of  the  entire  stock  in  its  favor 
was  only  16,550,  a  little  more  than  three-fifths 
voting  for  the  lease.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  most  of  the  stock  not  voted  was  in  favor 
of  the  lease,  as  the  opposition  was  very  active. 


— Col.  Tom.  Scott,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Central,  has  proposed  to  build  the  Northern 
&  Southern  West  Virginia  railroad  if  the  coun- 
ties along  the  route  will  subscribe  $1,000  000. 
The  road  will  follow  the  Ohio  river,  beginning 
at  Pittsburg  and  running  through  to  Ken- 
tucky.—  Greenup  Independent. 


The  Rise  in  Iron. — The  great  increase  in 
the  price  of  iron,  largely  caused  by  the  extra- 
ordinary activity  in  railroad  construction,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  bat  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  has  a  noticeable  effect  on  all  new 
enterprises,  and  is  exceedingly  embarrassing 
to  parties  who  undertook  the  construction  of 
lines  some  months  ago  on  the  basis  of  the 
prices  at  that  time.  They  now  find  that  Ihey 
must  pay  $10  more  per  ton  than  they  counted 
on,  and  they  are  extremely  fortunate  if  they 
can  succeed  in  getting  cash  orders  executed 
within  a  reasonable  lime.  Many  English  mills 
refuse  to  accept  orders  to  be  filled  before 
1873,  and  American  mills  are  crowded  for  a 
long  time  ahead,  so  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  a  fall  in  prices,  and  anything  but 
cash  is  apt  to  be  scorned.  The  Belgian  works 
which,  aside  from  England,  are  the  chief 
manufacturers  for  European  consumption, 
seem  even  more  crovded,  and  some  leading 
works  have  refused  contracts  to  be  filled  by 
the  spring  of  1873.  Tenders  for  Bessemer 
rails  for  German  lines  opened  recently  aver- 
aged about  $80,  gold,  per  ton,  and  the  lowest 
wa3  about  $72,  while  a  year  ago  contracts 
were  made  at  $60.  On  most  American  rail- 
roads (laid  with  561b.  iron)  ■  an  increase  of 
$10  per  ton  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  of 
$880  lo  the  money  cost  of  a  mile  of  track,  and 
in  most  cases  to  more  than  a  thousand  dollars 
in  the  capital  account. 

As  to  rhe  cost  of  iron  in  England,  a  para- 
graph from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  ih-e 
London,  Chatham  &  Dover  Railway  Company, 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting,  will  be  interest- 
ing.    He  said  : 

"Taking  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  chairs 
and  rails,  which  form  so  targe  an  item  in  rail- 
way expenditure — just  a  fortnightago  we  made 
our  contracts  for  iron  and  steel  rails  and 
chairs  for  1872.  In  regard  to  iron  rails,  we 
had  to  pay  £10  10s.  a  ton,  as  against  £>  18s. 
6d.  in  the  previous  year.  As  regards  steel 
rails  we  had  to  pay  £13  5s.  a  ton,  as  against 
£11  7s.  6d.;  for  chairs  we  had  to  pay  £5  53.  7d, 
a  ton,  as  against  £3  9s.  3d." 
,  These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  Eng- 
lish market  (which  to  a  great  extent  governs 
the  iron  markets  of  the  world)  of  44  per  cent, 
in  the  price  of  iron  rails,  16J  per  cent  in  the 
price  of  steel  rails,  and  52J  per  cent,  in  iron 
chairs. 

Next  to  the  cost  of  new  lines,  the  expense 
of  operating  old  lines  will  be  increased  by 
this  great  rise  in  iron.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  or  if  known  is  not  appreciated,  that  a 
railroad  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
perishable  of  properties.  Both  rails  and  roll- 
ing stock  require  renewals  at  short  intervals, 
many  of  our  lines,  west  as  well  as  east,  wear- 
ing out  iron  rails  in  four  years,  and  some  in 
a  much  shorter  period. 

Since  the  rise  in  steel  rails  is  not  only  pro- 
portionately but  absolutely  less  than  the  rise 
in  iron,  it  is  likely  that  the  companies  will  be 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  adopt  steel. — R. 
R.  Gazette. 


—  General  Ticket  Agents,  or  their  author" 
ized  representatives,  are  notified  by  Mr.  Sam. 
Powell,  the  Secretary,  that  there  will  be  a 
special  meeting  of  the  General  Ticket  Agents' 
Association  at  the  Gait  House,  Louisville, 
March  26,  at  11  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  the  business  of  the  annual  con- 
vention which  was  appointed  to  meet  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  27th. 
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Hammered    vs.    Kolled     Steel     Kails. 

We  take  from  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  the  following  extract  from  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Peaise,  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Insiitute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers, of  which  the  Journal  is  the  official  or- 
gan :— 

"Bail  making  begins  with  the  Bessemer  in- 
got, which  is  a  block  of  highly  crystalline  metal, 
the  tensile  strength  of  which  is  low,  and  which 
contains  some  blow  holes  or  bubbles  formed 
by  the  carbonic  oxyrl  retained  by  the  liquid 
sieel.  The  inner  surface  of  these  bubbles  is 
generally  oxydized  and  they  are  liable  to  be 
more  numerous  near  the  surface  of  the  ingot. 

"  The  first  steel  rails  made  ten  years  ago 
were  treated  like  cast  steel.  Until  18Hci,  they 
were  made  from  ingots  7  to  8  inches  square 
and  4  J  feet  long,  iu  four  heats.  In  the  first. 
two  heats  the  ingot  was  hammered  down  to 
size  one  end  at  a  time,  and  swaged  in  dies  to 
the  shape  of  the  first  pass  of  the  rolls.  Then 
the  bloom — by  this  time  8  feet  long — was 
rolled  in  two  heats  through  twelve  passes  into 
a  finished  rail. 

"'I  his  process  was  excessively  crude,  wast 
ing  everything  a  steel-maker  cares  to  save, and 
as  the  rails  were  found  deficient  and  their  weak 
points  tested,  it  was  found  that  the  small  size 
of  the  ingots  and  the  little  work  done  on  them 
caused  a  great  number  of  imperfect  rails,  and 
a  verv  poor  quality  in  the  steel.  At  this  time 
the  expressions  of  want  of  confidence  in  Bes- 
semer steel  took  shape.  We  have  now,  how- 
ever, surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  produced 
a  reliable  uniform  quality  of  steel,  in  enormous 
quantities  considered  in  the  light  of  former  ca- 
pabilities of  production.  We  now  use  very 
large  ingots,  which  necessitate  thtice  the  work 
formerly  applied.  In  1867,  the  ingots  were 
raised  in  England  to  10  inches  square,  and  in 
1870  to  12  inches  square,  which  is  the  size  in 
general  use.  In  America  we  have  had  exactly 
the  English  experience  with  small  ingots,  the 
efforts  to  use  them  to  advantage  having  en- 
tirely failed. 

"Seeing,  then,  that  the  large  ingots  weigh- 
ing three-quarters  of  a  tun,  and  making  two 
rails,  have  been  found  necessary,  it  has  be- 
come a  question  as  to  what  mode  of  working 
them  up  gives  the  best  results.  I  think  that 
hammering  furnishes  the  preferable  product, 
and  my  own  present  experience  goes  to  jus- 
tify the  opinion.  Boiling  is  preferred  by  some 
makers  because  it  is  thought  cheaper,  but  I 
think  the  better  wear  of  a  hammered  rail  is  a 
strong  point  in  its  favor.  Boiled  rails  are  gen- 
erally softer  than  hammered  rails,  for  the  rea- 
son 1  have  given,  namely,  because  their  carbon 
is  apt  to  be  partially  separated  as  graphite, 
and  their  density  is  less. 

"  There  have  been,  in  the  history  of  iron 
metallurgy,  two  noted  contests  between  rolling 
and  hammering,  in  one  of  which  the  hammer 
came  off  victorious,  in  the  other  the  rolls.  I 
refer  to  the  manufacture  of  hammered  iron  and 
to  that  of  armor-plates.  Ham  nered  iron  is  a 
necessity  for  smith-work,  and  the  qualities  im- 
parted to  it  by  continued  piling  and  hammer- 
ing are  wonderful  as  compared  with  ordinary 
iron.  The  reputation  of  the  Low-Moor  -and 
Yorkshire  iron  tires  and  plates  is  world-wide, 
and  the  steel  lire  had  in  the  Low-Moor  tire 
for  some  time  a  formidable  competitor.  In 
this  case,  the  benefits  are  produced  by  a  bet- 
ter texture  of  the  iron  and  greater  ductility  de- 
veloped by  the  work  done.  The  cinder  is 
thoroughly  expelled  iu  the  blooming  and  first 
piling,  and  may  be  left  out  of  the  question.  In 
the  other  case,  the  object  was  to  get  as  soft 
and  waxlike  an  armor-plate  as  was  consistent 


with  the  strength  necessary  to  resist  the  im- 
pact of  the  shot.  As  the  work  done  by  the 
shot  generally  used  represents  in  foot-pounds 
the  effect  of  one  (gross)  tun  falling  a  mile  and 
a  half,  it  will  readily  be  acknowledged  there  is 
little  similarity  between  the  case  of  an  armor- 
plate  and  a  steel  rail,  which  has  to  stand  a  tun 
weight  by  falling  only  17  feet. 

"  in  my  own  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
the  two  processes,  1  compare  ingots  of  the  same 
steel,  with  an  average  area  of  respectively 
about  75  and  11U  square  inches,  average  sec- 
tion, as  they  were  the  only  molds  1  had  at  the 
time  to  compare.  I  found  that  the  rails  made 
of  blooms  hammered  from  the  ingots  of  ihe 
Utter  section  stood  over  100  per  cent  more 
than  the  rails  made  direct  from  the  ingot. 
The  bloom  is  hammered  to  the  size  of  the 
ingot  and  each  rolled  two  heats,  one  of  iheui 
a  wash  heat,  inio  the  same  kind  of  rails.  1 
tested  in  this  way  HI  different  charges.  Weight 
used  was  2,0011  tbi.  ;  bearings,  two  feet  apart. 
The  rails  from  ingots  stood  21  £  feet  fall  of  ibis 
weight,  showing  I  ti-IOths  of  an  inch  deflection 
without  breaking  The  rails  from  the  blooms 
stood  a  43-foot  fall  of  ihe  same  weight  without 
breaking,  and  showed  a  deflection  of  H  9-1  Ulh-s 
inches.  This  leaves  a  surplus  of  50  per  cent 
in  favor  ol  the  hammered  rail,  deducting  50 
per  cent  for  amount  due  to  difference  of  area 
of  ingots.  To  show  tie  connection,  on  a  manu- 
facturing scale,  of  these  tests  with  the  actual 
result,  would  remark  that  we  made  13,285  rails 
out  of  the  ingots  of  75  square  inches  average 
area.  Of  these  there  were  rejected  by  the 
railroad,  for  insufficient  strength,  after  deliv- 
ery, 178  tails,  or  1J  per  cent.  Of  the  larger 
ingots,  we  had  made,  up  to  the  fall  of  1870, 
34,320  rails,  and  had  rejected  for  all  causes, 
after  delivery,  only  18  rails,  or  J-2t)th  of  one 
per  cent,  or  a  quantity  only  l-26th  as  large  as 
before. 

"  We  therefore  continued  to  hammer,  but 
now  use  an  average  section  of  150  square  inch- 
es ;  doing  f  the  work  under  the  hammer,  and 
£  in  the  rolls.  Our  rails  thus  produced  stand 
a  tun  weight  falling  I7J  feet,  and  leave  an 
ample  margin  of  reserved  strength.  We  have 
had  recent  tests,  in  which  the  rail  stood  what 
was  equivalent  to  a  tun  weight  falling  70  feet 
without  breaking,  but  have  not  yet  got  up  to 
the  armor  plate  standard  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Out  of  a  lot  of  1,200  tuns  of  58  and  KO  ft  rails, 
not  a  single  rail,  out  of  the  439  tests  given, 
broke  under  a  tun  weight  falling  IB \  feet. 
We  have  since  had  many  similar  series. 

"  The  bubbles  in  the  ingots  give  some  trouble 
in  the  subsequent  working,  sometimes  occa- 
sioning cracks  iu  the  ingot  requiring  to  be 
chipped  out.  This  we  do  as  we  hammer  the 
ingot  down,  without  hindering  the  hammer  in 
its  work.  Bolls  are  apt  to  laminate  these  bub- 
bles instead  of  forcibly  compressing  them 
like  Ihe  hammer,  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  bubble  breaks  out  on  the  surface  of 
the  bloom,  and  causes  a  long  streak  where  the 
metal  is  not  sound.  These  streaks  are  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  head  of  the  rail  In 
order  to  obviate  the  cracks  resulting  from 
these  blow  holes,  a  hammer*must  be  associated 
with  the  rolls  to  chip  out  bad  places ;  and  this 
renders  the  rolling  process  more  complicated 
than  it  would  appear  at  tirst_sight.  1  do  not 
see  why  it  ia  not  simpler  to  do  all  the  work 
under  one  tool,  namely,  the  hammer. 

"  The  objections  to  hammering  on  the  score 
of  cutting  sharply  into  the  metal  are  not,  in 
my  opinion,  of  weight,  as  our  experience  agrees 
with  the  English,  that  you  can  hardly  have  too 
heavy  a  hammer  for  steel.  We  can  strike  two 
full  blows  of  a  12-tun  hammer  on  the  same 
place  without  deforming  or  injuring  the  bloom 


in  any  way,  or  making  a  mark  on  it  deeper 
than  $  inch  each  time.  As  showing  what 
steel  will  si  and,  I  will  say  that  I  have  seen,  in 
Vienna,  Hasweil's  hydraulic  press  reducing 
ingots  from  10  inches  thick  to  2  inches  at  one 
squeeze,  without  injuring  the  steel  which  was 
from  Neuberg.  It  is  ihus  surely  idle  to  talk 
of  a  hammer  as  injuring  steel  in  any  way 
The  siroke  of  a  heavy  hammer  works  uni- 
formly through  the  bloom,  drawing  the  inte- 
rior as  much  as  the  surface.  We  want  to 
make  a  hard  and  tenacious  bloom,  and  the 
concentrated  blow  of  a  heavy  hammer  is  well 
adapied  to  thn t  end.  We  lose  practically 
nothing  in  ductility  as  compared  with  the  rolls, 
and  have  ample  room  within  tho  limits  of  our 
strength.  The  chemical  composition  controls 
ihe  brittleness  of  our  rails,  and  as  long  as  we 
keep  that  right,  we  can  make  a  comparatively 
hard  rail,  well  adapted  to  wear. 

"'In  order  to  show  therelaiive  endurance  of 
iron  and  steel  rails,  I  would  like  to  mention 
a  case  that  may  lie  regarded  as  furnishing  an 
American  experience  of  steel  rails  equaling 
that  had  on  Ihe  Eiglish  railroads,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  London  and  Northwestern.  The 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Bail- 
way  laid,  in  their  yard  in  Philadelphia,  steel 
rails  on  one  side  of  th^  track  and  iron  tails 
on  the  other.  The  steel  rails  were  hammered 
rails,  and  were,  with  the  iron,  laid  in  18B-1. 
The  sieel  rails  wore  out  some  17  sets  of  the 
iron  rails,  and  then  the  Company  stipped  lbs 
experiment,  laying  sieel  on  both  sides. 

"  On  a  curve  of  525  feet  radius,  steel  rails 
have  lasted  intact  since  1865,  and  are  as  per- 
fect as  when  laid,  where  iron  rails  had  before 
onl^  lasted  from  three  to  six  months. 

"None  of  the  rails  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company,  nor  of  any  other  company  in 
this  country,  have  ever  been  worn  out  by 
traffic  or  shifting  work,  so  that  I  can,  after 
a  five  years'  experience  of  American  makes, 
have  reason  to  believe  they  will  last  at  least 
a  generation,  under  ihe  hardest  service 
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Insurance  Companies  Reduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduoed. 

The  attention  «f  era-nual  Railroad 
Mi'ii  Is  earnestly  invited  t<>  the  record  of 
niirk  ilinif.  hikI  to  the  fact  ihiil  nine-tenths 
of  the  lire  ,  Hi  -t  kindle  it  stations,  in  wood 
]>iles,  and  on  Trains  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
.      CHICAGO 
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BOND,  Gen'l  Agent, 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 
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The  Southern   Railroad  and  its  Connec- 
tions on  the  South  Atlantic 

I  see  by  last  papers  that  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  has  substantially  repealed  the 
obnoxious  and  impolitic  amendments  to  the 
Southern  Railroad  bill.  lam  very  glad  of  this, 
for  the  sake  of  Cincinnati  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  "  Southern  country."  I  am 
glad  also,  that  Mr.  Wrightson  has  been  able 
to  do  such  good  service  for  the  country  and 
the  city.  I  hope  that,  in  some  way,  he  will 
receive  what  so  few  public  servants  do — some 
reward  as  a  token  of  public  regard.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Southern  Atlantic,  the  most  dis- 
couraging thing  I  see,  is  the  slowness  and 
absolute  stupidity  which  seems  to  prevail  in 
the  South  I  see  the  Augusta  and  Charleston 
papers,  and  I  see  not  one  line  which  notices 
the  effort  of  Cincinnati  to  aid,  not  only  her- 
self, but  the  South,  in  a  great  and  remarka- 
ble enterprise.  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  Southern  papers  would  have  noticed  such 
an  enterprise,  as  a  matter  of  news.  But  no  1 
Newspapers  seem  to  be  published  in  the  South 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  encouraging  paper 
mills.  To  expect  news,  or  intelligence,  or 
reading  matter,  except  what  concerns  their 
own  village,  would  be  to  expect  something 
very  unreasonable.  I  see  also,  that  they  do 
not  notice  anything  in  Ohio,  so  I  am  led  to 
conclude  that  since  the  war  we  are  not  in  very 
good  odor.  Perhaps  this  is  natural.  But  as 
the  most  intelligent  people  in  the  South  are 
looking  to  Northern  capital  and   immigration 


to  build  themselves  up  with,  it  does  seem 
surprising  that  they  have  not  eren  a  para- 
graph on  the  Southern  road.  The  truth 
may  as  well  be  said  at  once,  that  the  Southern 
Atlantic  States  are  provincial — that  is,  entirely 
dependent  on  the  great  Eastern  cities,  and  do 
not  care  to  shake  off  their  dependence.  This, 
I  say,  is  rather  discouraging — not  that  we 
want  their  pecuniary  aid,  but  that  we  should 
like  at  least  a  smile  of  encouragement  from 
those  most  interested.  But  it  matters  not  a 
great  deaL  If  the  Southern  road  to  Chat- 
tanooga is  made,  it  will  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  Cincinnati,  if  the  South  Atlantic 
prefers  to  take  part  in  it,  for  it  will  take  the 
best  part  of  the  trade  of  Tennessee,  Northern 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  estimate  of  its 
advantage  is  none  too  large,  although  the 
South  Atlantic  should  be  indifferent.  I  wish 
here  to  put  on  record  the  fact  that  the  first 
line  I  wrote  in  favor  of  a  "  Southern  road  " 
— and  it  was  the  first  ever  writteu  by  anybody — 
was  written  in  the  Western  Monthly  Maga- 
zine in  favor  of  a  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to 
Mobile.  Looking  at  it  in  that  point  of  view, 
the  selection  of  Chattanooga  as  the  Southern 
point  was  correct;  at  all  events  the  road  to 
that  point  will  secure  the  trade  of  the  central 
South. 

I  have  written  to  several  gentlemen  with  a 
view  to  see  what  Southern  connections  can  be 
made  from  Chattanooga.  My  success  is 
hardly  greater  in  that  line,  than  it  would  be 
in  applying  to  Southern  newspapers.  I  have 
replies  from  two  gentlemen,  one  of  which  I 
give  you.  You  will  see  from  this  that  the 
South  Atlantic  prefers  a  route  through  Knox- 
ville.  This  is  the  old  plan,  and  if  the  objective 
point  to  the  South  Atlantic  is  the  right  one, 
because  much  the  shortest.  In  view  of  these 
fucts  and  opinions,  I  think  that  either  tbe 
'  Kentucky  Central,"  or  a  road  branching 
from  it  at  Paris,  and  going  through  the  gap 
west  of  Cumberland  Gap,  will  inevitably  be 
made  at  an  early  day.  When  a  thing  is 
obviously  the  right  thing  in  railroading,  means 
will  be  found  to  do  it.  The  following  memo- 
randum was  made  by  Judge  King,  President 
of  the  Georgia  Railroad  Company  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry  of  mine  : 

"  The  only  roads  projected,  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Cincinnati  scheme  are  the 
Athens  &  Clayton  road  and  the  Augusta  & 
Hartwell  road.  I  think  Cincinnati  would  act 
wisely  to  utilize  her  ten  millions  by  returning 
to  her  first  project,  the  Cincinnati  &  Charles 
ton  road.  She  can  do  this  easily  and  cheaply 
by  purchasing  and  finishing  the  Knoxville  & 
Kentucky  road  and  the  Blue  Ridge  road ;  the 
latter  road  might  be  extended. by  way  of 
Athens,  or  branched  and  turned  down  the 
Savannah  River  Valley  road  to  Augusta,  and 
from  Augusta  as  a  center  to  the  South  Atlan- 
tic. The  South  Atlantic  coast  is  reached  at 
Charleston  or  Savannah,  or  by  the  road  now 
building,  to  deep  water  at  Port  Royal.     Au- 


gusta, with  its  increasing  manufactures,  and 
the  manufactures  multiplying  in  its  vicinity 
will  be  an  important  distributing  point,  and 
the  roads  of  North  Carolina,  leading  through 
the  center  and  to  the  seabord  are  also  reaohed 
and  crossed  by  the  proposed  route;  while 
securing  all  the  present  chances  for  the  trade 
of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  would 
reach  and  monopolize  a  vast  field  of  consump- 
tion of  products — free  from  the  formidable 
competition  of  St.  Louis." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  Judge  King  on  this 
subject,  and  I  think  them  entirely  correct.  I 
add  two  notes,  which  will  illustrate  further 
what  he  intends  to  state: 

1.  "Deep  water"  at  Port  Royal.  It  is 
well  known  that  from  Norfolk  to  Pensacola, 
two  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  continent, 
there  is  no  good  harbor  except  that  of  Port 
Royal,  and  that  is  of  the  very  best.  Charles- 
ton is  not  reliable,  and  vessels  are  sometimes 
detained  for  a  day  on  the  Bar.  From  Au- 
gusta to  Port  Royal  there  is  now  a  railroad 
building,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Port  Royal  may  become  the  great  sea  port  of 
the  South. 

2.  "  Manufactures."  Around  Augusta  is 
the  only  real  manufacturing  district  in  the 
South.  At  Augusta  are  large  cotton  factories  ; 
at  Langley — 7  miles  this  side  of  Augusta — is 
a  large  cotton  factory  put  up.  Mr.  Langley, 
the  proprietor,  a  New  York  man,  has  put  up 
at  the  same,  a  very  pretty  little  village  for  his 
work  people.  It  looks  like  a  village  of  New 
England.  This  side  of  that  and  near  here  is 
Granitesville,  a  factory  of  some  years  stand- 
ing, and  whose  goods,  I  think,  can  be  found 
in  Cincinnati.  The  Augusta  factories  are  to 
be  enlarged,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  cotton  manufacturing  grow  up  largely  in 
the  South.  But  there  will  be  no  iron  manu- 
factures of  importance,  nor  any  woolen  manu- 
factures, unless  the  people  here  should  con- 
clude (as  they  should  do)  that  a  large  part  of 
their  poor  lands  are  best  utilized  by  sheep 

culture. 
The  determination  of  Chattanooga  as  the 

southern  point  of  the  Southern  road,  decides 

against  Judge  King's  preference  for  a  road 

through  Knoxville.    But  I  think  that  beyond. 

doubt   and  at  an   early  day,  the   Kentucky 

Central  will    be  carried  through   Knoxville 

and  the  ideas  of  Judge  King  will  be  brought 

to  pass.  E.  D.  M. 

Aiken,  S.  C,  March  27,  1872. 

_ ■  «  >  ■ 

— The  certificates  of  incorporation  of  the 
Ohio  Division  of  the  Baltimore,  Pittsburg  & 
Chicago  Railroad  has  been  filed  at  Columbus. 
This  division  will  extend  from  a  point  in 
Poland  township,  Mahoning  county,  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Ohio  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, through  Mahoning,  Trumbull,  Portage, 
Summit,  Medina,  Loraine,  Huron,  Seneca, 
Hancock,  Wood,  Henry  and  Defiance  coun- 
ties, to  a  point  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Ohio  and  Indiana  in  Defiance  county.  The 
capital  stock  is  13,000,000.  The  corporators 
are  Wm.  Keyser,  Walter  C.  Quincy,  George 
R.  Dennis,  John  K  Cowen  and  John  Gardner. 
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Geological  Survey  of  Ohio. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio  very  wisely  ordered  a  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  State  to  be  made.  Of  the  value  of 
this  class  of  intelligence,  and  the  results  to 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  wealth 
of  the  State,  all  intelligent,  as  well  as  scien- 
tific minds  are  fully  agreed,  when  the  informa- 
tion furnished  is  of  that  character  that  can  be 
depended  on  for  its  truthfulness  of  data  and  the 
correctness  of  its  conclusions.  The  first  being 
wanting,  the  latter  would  be  fallacious. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  corps  of  sci- 
entists to  prosecute  the  work  we  commended 
the  wisdom  of  the  State  Executive  in  com- 
mitting it  to  the  care  of  our  personal  friend, 
Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry.  At  the  time  of  the 
appointment  there  were  some  heart  burnings 
by  disappointed  but  distinguished  aspirants 
for  the  position  ;  we  had  supposed  that  these 
had  passed  away  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
rubbing  against  the  rough  edges  of  a  social, 
competatitive  life.  We  regret  that  this  is  not 
true.  The  war  has  broken  out  afresh,  and  to 
our  nnfeigned  sorrow  we  find  that  an  almost 
equally  dear  friend,  Col.  Whittlesey,  is  ma- 
king the  attack. 

Col.  W.  is  undoubtedly  a  gentlemen  of  rare 
acquirements  and  of  high  social  position  ;  but 
we  should  hesitate  somewhat  in  receiving  his 
ipse  dixit  as  a  final  conclusion  upon  important, 
scientific  questions  in  opposition  to  the  views 
of  Prof.  Newberry,  as  his  opinions  are  based 
upon  imperfect  data,  comparatively,  superfi- 
cially obtained  many  years  ago,  and  before 
the  opportunities  of  investigation  were  near 
as  numerous  as  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
The  real  truth  is  the  Colonel  has  become  an- 
tiquated, rusty  and  fossilized — like  some  of  the 
fine  specimens  of  his  magnificent  cabinet — an 
emblem  of  the  past.  While  we  entertain  the 
highest  regard  for  his  capacity  as  an  engineer, 
and  thirty  years  ago  would  have  confided  to 
him  the  control  and  construction  of  works  of 
defence  against  a  foreign  foe,  yet  we  confess 
that  in  case  of  a  formidable  conflict  and  clash 
of  foreign  arms,  we  should  prefer  a  younger 
man,  whose  quicker  perceptions  and  rapid  fol- 
lowing of  the  improvements  in  the  last  de- 
cade, (a  period  in  which  more  has  been  taught 
than  was  dreamed  of  when  Col.  W.  was  learn- 
ing), would  enable  him  to  properly  meet  the 
emergency.  So  likewise  in  the  field  of  science 
now  referred  to. 

Of  the  integrity  of  Prof.  Newberry,  and  of 
his  modest,  unassuming  but  eminent  ability 
for  the  position  to  which  he  has  been  assigned, 
we  will  not  nqw  speak.  If  not  interrupted  in 
his  labors  his  work  "  will  speak  for  itself  "  in 
the  incalculable  benefits  that  will  result  from 
a  perfect  and  thorough  geological  survey  of 
the  State.  We  will,  however,  remark  that  we 
are  surprised  at  some  of  the  journals  speaking 
of  Prof.  N.  as  if  he  were  a  ''foreigner,"  ber 
cause  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fill  a  pro- 


fessors chair  in  Columbia  College,  New  York. 
Now  the  real  truth  is,  Prof.  Newberry  has 
been  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  to 
our  knowledge,  a  resident  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  if  he  has  made  any  change  (we  have  not 
heard  of  any)  it  has  been  since  his  appoint- 
ment as  chief  geologist  of  Ohio.  But  were  it 
true  that  he  had  never  resided  in  Ohio,  it  illy 
becomes  ns,  after  the  experience  we  have  had 
in  grumbling  at  the  Kentucky  Legislature  for 
illiberality,  etc,  in  treating  Cincinnati  as  a 
"foreign  city,"  to  complain  of  non  residents, 
etc.  Fie!  fie  !  It  makes  a  difference,  does  it 
not,  whose  ox  is  gored  I 


Education  in  Ohio. 

We  have  received  from  Hon.  Thos.  W. 
Harvey,  the  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the 
State  Commissioner  of  common  schools,  from 
which  we  gather  the  following  interesting  sta- 
tistics : 

SCHOOL  RECEIPTS,    1871. 

From  state  school   tax $1,514,060  34 

From  int.  on  irreducible  funds 

and  rents  of  school  lands 241,401  94 

From   local   taxes 4,947,799  79 

From  sale  of  bonds 414,072  51 

From  fines,  licenses,  etc 248,657  62 


Total  receipts  in  1871 $7,365,992  20 

Am'ton  hand  Sept.  1,  1870...  2,244,054  30 

Total  resources $9,610,046  50 

EXPENDITURES. 
Amount    paid    teachers    of   pri- 
mary  schools $3,790,222  30 

Am'tpd.  teachers  high  schools...      317,573  00 

For   superintending,    etc 102,980  05 

For  sites  and   buildings 1,517,021  09 

For  interest  on  and  redemption 

ofbonds 426,694  80 

For  fuel  and  contingent  exp 1,103,238  12 


Total   expenses  in  1871 $7,254,729  36 

Bal.  on  hand,  Sept.  1,  1871...  2'355,317  14 


Total  resources $9,610,046  50 

The  total  number  of  youth  of  school  age  is 
1,058,048,  of  which  number  26,283  are  col- 
ored. 

The  total  value  of  school  houses  in  the 
State,  is  $14,988,612. 

The  average  monthly  salary  of  male  teach- 
ers for  the  entire  State  has  been  $41,  and  of 
female  teachers  $26. 

The  average  daily  attendance  has  been,  of 
boys,  223,470,  of  girls,  208,982.  Total,  432,- 
452,  being  about  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  youths  in  the  State. 

The  average  cost  in  the  whole  State  per 
pupil  per  annum,  including  six  per  cent,  on 
estimated  value  of  permanent  improvements, 
has  been  $14  37. 

The  number  of  school  houses  erected  dur- 
ing the  year  has  been  '578,  the  total  number 
in  the  State  being  11,571. 


B®*Church's  Musical  Visitor  for  April 
fully  sustains  its  past  reputation.  The  music 
alone  is  worth  more  than  double  the  price  of 
the  magazine. 


European  Railways. — Railway  property  in 
Europe  appears  to  be  as  popular  with  capita- 
lists as  it  is  in  this  country,  but  on  the  conti- 
nent a  system  of  transfer  to  the  governments 
of  the  countries  in  wbich  the  roads  are  loca- 
ted has  been  introduced.  Those  who  build 
the  iron  highways  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
have  an  interminable  right  to  tbem  ;  after  a 
certain  term,  not  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
they  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  from  them  a  large  income  for  public  use 
will  be  derived.  The  low  rates  of  interest  re 
ceived  from  ordinary  investments  causes  the 
men  of  money  to  perceive  that  profit  may  be 
made  from  a  limited  ownership  in  railroads, 
and  Governments  will  be  enriched  by  the  ul- 
timate possession  of  them.  In  England,  as 
in  this  cnuntrv,  the  right  to  such  property  is 
perpetual,  and  the  profits  derived  from  it  are, 
as  compared  with  those  received  from  other 
investments,  as  great  as  they  are  in  this 
country.  The  great  wealth  produced  by  this 
department  of  business  is  at  the  present  time 
the  most  marked  feature  of  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  the  civilized  world. — Exchange. 

This  is  true.  But  in  it  is  there  not  an  ele- 
ment to  be  ieared  as  fatal  to  liberty,  even  the 
small  vestige  left  the  people  ?  Or  will  the 
result  be  to  so  load  the  government  with  the 
wealth  of  the  people  that  the  whole  will  fall 
of  its  own  weight. 


The  Suez  Canal. — From  November,  1869, 
to  the  close  of  1870,  only  one  American  ves- 
sel (306  tons)  used  the  Suez  Canal,  while  the 
total  tonnage  passing  through  the  canal  was 
436,618.  During  1871  the  whole  tonnage  was 
771,409,  of  which  4,170  was  American,  while 
556,621  was  British. 

In  a  report  made  to  his  stockholders  last 
July,  M.  De  Lesseps  remarked  that  out  of 
every  one  hundred  vessels  which  pass  through 
the  canal  at  least  seventy  are  British.  He 
estimates  his  receipts  for  1871  at  $2,000,000, 
and  his  expenses  at  $3,700,000.  By  the 
above  statement  of  771,400  tons,  the  receipts 
were  but  $1,542,818  for  last  year,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  In  1870  there  was  a  deficit 
of  $1,200,000,  making  a  total  sum  of  $4,500,- 
000  chargeable  to  profit  and  loss.  De  Lesseps 
proposed  in  the  report  under  notice  a  loan  of 
$4,000,000,  so  as  to  have  a  balance  on  hand, 
and  he  hoped  at  the  end  of  1874  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  shares.  Now  the  canal  hardly 
pays  interest  on  its  bonds.  The  rates  charged 
are  $2  per  ton. 


The  Railroad  Interest  op  the  Southern 
Security  Company. — The  Southern  Security 
Co.  is  largely  interested  in  the  railways  of  the 
South,  as  will  be  Been  by  the  subjoined  list  of 
railways  in  which  this  company  holds  a  ma- 
jority of  stock,  or  which  it  has  leased,  fur- 
nished by  the  Richmond  Whig: 

Railroads.                    Miles.  Shares. 

Wilmington  &  Weldon 181  8,391 

North-eastern  of  S   Carolina...  102  8,965 

Richmond  &  Danville 190  24,000 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.  &  Georgia 270  8,470 

Charlotte,  Columbia  &  Augusta  105  13,024 

Richmond  &  Petersburg 22  6,871 

Cheraw  &  Darlington 40  4,513 

Wilmington,  Columbia  4  Aug'a  195  13,024 

Aggregate  1,187     87,258 
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Broken   Rails. 

So  many  railroad  accidents  have  recently 
been  assigned  to  this  cause,  and  yet  so  little 
discussion  has  been  given  ihe  subject  that  it 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  final  and  irremedia- 
ble. When  a  train  runs  off  the  track  and  a 
half  a  duzen  or  more  passengers  are  killed  or 
maimed  or  burnt  alive,  if  the  railroad  com- 
pany which  has  suffered  from  such  a  misfor- 
tune can  only  show  that  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
cident was  a  broken  rail,  the  daily  papers 
and  the  daily,  public  seem  to  be  quite  satisfied 
that  the  accident  could  not  have  been  preven- 
ted. Now  if  the  breaking  of  rails  is  sur- 
rounded by  unfathomable  mystery,  then  it 
certainly  is  time  that  railroad  managers 
should  study  the  subject  to  learn  what  is  bid 
and  provide  the  means  of  guarding  against 
the  evil ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of 
breaking  rails  can  be,  if  not  entirely  elimina- 
ted, at  least  lessened  so  much  that  it  will  be 
no  longer  formidable,  then  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  railroad  officials  to  observe  the  requi- 
site conditions,  if  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  practically  available. 

We  suppose  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
human  race  quite  naturally  conclude  when 
anything  breaks  that  it  is  not  strong  enough 
to  stand  the  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
There  is,  of  course,  another  horn  to  the  di- 
lemma, which  is  that  the  strain  may  be  greater 
than  the  strength  of  the  thing  which  breaks. 
There  is  no  escape  from  these  statements 
and  it  sounds  almost  like  frivolous  nonsense 
to  present  them.  The  importance,  however, 
of  keeping  these  principles  clearly  in  mind 
was  forcibly  illustrated  when  iron  first  began 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  bridges. 
Bnginee  s  had  the  most  exaggerated  ideas  of 
its  strength,  and  as  it  would  resist  a  tensile 
strain  of  from  40,000  to  60,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch  without  breaking,  they  subjected  it  in 
their  structures  to  strains  very  little  under  its 
ultimate  strength.  The  result  was  that  many 
of  their  earlier  bridges  broke  down,  and  there 
were  for  a  long  time,  and  in  fact  until  a  very 
few  years  ago,  multitudes  of  loose  theories 
afloat  explaining  that  iron,  on  account  of  its 
inelastic  character,  its  tendency  to  crystallize, 
its  susceptibility  to  electrical  influences  and 
other  causes,  was  not  a  suitable  material  for 
bridge  construction.  There  were  those  then 
who  argued  about  bridges  as  persons  do  now 
about  boiler  explosions  and  the  fracture  of 
rails,  that  the  cause  is  not  mysterious  but  is 
the  result  simply  of  subjecting  the  material 
to  greater  strains  than  it  should  bear.  For- 
tunately the  strains  on  bridges  are  susceptible 
of  accurate  mathematical  calculation,  and 
Fairbairn  by  his  brilliant  experiments,  in 
which  he  subjected  beams  to  strains  varying 
from  their  ultimate  strength-  to  less  than  one- 
fourth  that  amount,  showed  that  irou  subjected 
to  strains  greater  than  one-fourth  of  its  ulti- 
mate strength  becomes  deteriorated,  and  if 
the  strains  be  imposed  often  enough  fracture 
will  ultimately  and  at  no  very  remote  period 
occur.  Since  these  experiments  were  tried, 
the  inelastic,  crystalline  and  electrical  theo- 
ries have  gradually  been  losing  ground,  and 
now  are  very  seldom  heard  from ;  and  when 
an  iron  bridge  breaks  down  now,  instead  of 
looking  for  mysterious  theories,  we  inquire 
who  was  the  engineer,  and  if  we  can  compre- 
hend why  men  with  so  little  brains  were 
created,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  calamities 
sent  by  Providence. 

Unfortunately  for  the  safety  of  travelers,  the 
strains  to  which  rails  are  subjected  are  not  so 
susceptible  of  exact  mathematical  computa- 
tion as  are  those  imposed  on  bridges,  and, 


therefore,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  present  a  clear 
scientific  demonstration  of  the  sufficiency  of 
a  greater  factor  of  safety  as  a  protection 
against  the  breakage  of  rails.  There  is 
nearly  always  apparent  room  for  a  hypothesis 
of  the  presence  of  phosphorus  or  the  influence 
of  cold.  The  protectionist  can,  if  a  broken 
rail  is  of  English  manufacture,  always  be  sure 
of  some  hearers  if  he  rails  at  the  inferiority 
of  the  products  of  foreign  manufacture.  A 
free-trader,  if  the  fractured  bar  is  American, 
will  denounce  the  deteriorating  influence  of 
subsidizing  one  portion  of  the  community  for 
the  benefit  of  another.  The  road  master  is 
nearly  always  ready  to  demonstrate  that,  al- 
though the  rail  did  break,  it  should  not  have 
done  so.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  public  attention  can  be  so  easily  diverted 
from  the  true  cause,  it  is  nevertheless  quite 
obvious  to  a  thoughtful  person  that  it  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  which  made  the  first 
iron  bridges  insecure.  That  this  should  be 
the  reason  is  also  quite  natural  The  earlier 
cars  weighed  only  about  half  as  much  as 
those  at  present  in  use;  and  the  trains  were 
less  than  half  as  heavy.  Their  weight  and 
speed  has  gradually  increased,  and  have 
made  heavier  engines  necessary;  until  now 
nearly  all  the  leading  roads  in  the  country 
have  engines  running  with  loads  of  from  five 
to  six  tons  on  each  driving  wheel  instead  of 
three  and  four,  as  was  the  case  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  result  is  that  rails  weighing 
56  lbs.  per  yard,  and  of  a  quality  which  made 
them  entirely  safe  under  the  eugines  of  that 
day,  are  quite  dangerous  on  our  roads  now, 
although  made  of  equally  good  material. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  look  fur- 
ther for  the  cause  of  so  many  accidents  from 
the  fracture  of  rails  than  to  the  general  dis- 
regard which  is  shown  in  maintaining  a  proper 
proportion  between  their  size  and  the  weight 
they  must  carry.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a 
great  deal  of  poor  metal  is  used  in  their 
manufacture,  and  that  most  of  the  roads  built 
for  the  benefit  of  the  contractors  alone  have 
been  laid  with  rails  of  so  poor  a  quality  as  to 
be  utterly  unfit  for  use.  Of  course,  a  light 
rail  of  good  quality  is  stronger  than  one  made 
of  poor  material.  The  reform  in  securing 
greater  strength  should,  of  course,  be  pushed 
in  both  directions;  but,  altogethar,  we  believe 
that  there  is  more  danger  in  the  reliance 
which  is  now  placed  in  rails  which  are  too 
light  than  from  any  existing  trust  in  an  infe- 
rior quality.  Every  railroad  man  knows  that 
brittle  rails  are  unsafe.  If  they  are  so  the 
fact  constantly  comes  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  repair  the  track.  In  handling,  bending, 
cutting  and  forging,  this  fact  constantly  makes 
itself  apparent ;  but  if  those-who  have  the  care 
of  and  authority  over  a  track  place  their  trust 
in  rails  which  are  too  light,  and  then  do  — 
what  they  are  sure  to  do  when  a  fracture  oc- 
curs— assign  it  to  some  other  cause,  they  are 
putting  their  faith  in  an  error  or  believing  a  lie. 

The  fact  that  roads  which  are  laid  with 
heavy  rails  and  on  which  the  track  is  well 
kept  up  have  very  few  accidents  from  their 
breakage,  and  that  most  of  the  casualties 
from  this  cause  occur  on  lines  which  have 
light  rails  and  heavy  rolling  stock  and  are  in 
bad  repair,  seems  to  be  strong  evidence  to  in- 
dicate where  the  cause  should  be  looked  for. 

The  proportion  which  should  be  maintained 
between  the  weight  of  rails  and  the  load  on 
the  driving  wheels  of  locomotives  is  one  which 
is,  of  course,  not  accurately  calculable.  The 
rule  given  by  Rankine  that  "the  weight  of 
rails  in  pounds  per  yard  equals  15  plus  great- 
est load  on  a  driving  wheel  in  tons"  (of  2,240 
lbs.),  gives  results,  or  rather  weights,  for  rails 


heavier  than  those  generally  used  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  probably  that  fact,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  this  other,  that  accidents  from  rail 
fractures  are  much  more  frequent  here  than 
in  Europe,  indicates  the  necessity  of  adopting 
Rankine's  rule. — R.  R.  Gazette. 


The  Preservation  of  Timber. — A  valuable 
report  has  just  been  published  by  the  engineer 
department  at  Washington,  as  prepared  by 
Captain  T.J.  Cram,  upon  the  decay  of  timber 
and  the  methods  for  its  preservation  for  mili- 
tary and  engineering  purposes.  The  experi- 
ments of  Captain  Cram  have  tended  to  show 
that,  for  a  limited  period  at  least,  creosoting 
the  timber  before  immersing  it  in  sea  water  is 
practically  a  preservative  against  the  attack 
of  boring  mollusks  or  crustaceans  as  well  ag 
ordinary  decay,  the  trial  having  now  lasted,  in 
some  instances,  for  as  many  as  twenty  years, 
without  any  apparent  change  in  the  wood. 
Similar  experiences  seem  to  have  resulted 
from  the  creosoting  of  wood  for  railroad  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  gun  carriages  and  other 
engines  of  warfare.  General  Gilmore,  in  an 
appendix  to  the  report,  expresses  his  opinion 
that  the  Bethell  process,  with  its  American 
modification  of  theSeely  &  Robbing  processes 
is  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  any  other, 
this  consisting  essentially  in  impregnating  the 
timber  by  boiling  it  in  coal  tar  with  carbolic 
acid. 


Iron  Canal    Boat. 


The  first  iron  canal  boat  ever  made  in  this 
country,  or  in  the  world,  is  now  being  built  at 
the  Continental  Works,  Green  Point,  N.  Y, 
The  dimensions  are  as  follows : 

Length,  97  feet;  beam  17  feet  6  inches; 
depth,  extreme,  9  feet  4  inches ;  depth  of  hold, 
7  feet  10  inches;  space  of  water  bottom,  1 
foot  6  inches.  This  boat  is  constructed  of 
iron,  on  what  is  know  as  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  plan,  with  water-bottom  divided  by 
the  framing  into  watertight  compartments. 
She  has  three  entire  bulk-heads,  dividing  the 
machinery,  cargo,  and  cabin  spaces  from  each 
other.  The  boat  is  especially  designed  to 
carry  grain,  and  has  a  cargo  capacity  of  6,666 
bushels,  or  200  tuns  of  wheat.  The  boat  is 
being  built  for  the  Fowler  Improved  Steam 
Propeller  Co.,  and  is  especially  designed  for 
the  improved  screw  of  this  company,  which  is 
to  be  driven  by  an  engine,  12  inches  diameter 
of  cylinder,  and  20  inch  stroke  of  piston.  The 
boiler  is  expected  to  carry  100  lbs.  of  steam 
as  a  working  pressure. 

From  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  Fow- 
ler wheel  for  canal  navigation,  and  the  light- 
ness and  strength  of  this  boat,  the  vexed 
problem  of  how  to  carry  a  paying  freight  at  a 
fair  rate  of  speed  upon  our  canals  will  un- 
doubtedly be  solved,  and  the  time  now  re- 
quired for  through  freights  will  be  reduced  to 
one  third  or  one-fourth  of  that"  now  taken.— » 
Coal  and  Iron  Record. 


Rodnd  the  World.— Through  tickets  around 
the  world  are  now  issued,  the  price  being 
$1,145  in  gold,  and  the  running  time  eighty- 
one  days.  The  line  of  route  going  westward 
is  :  From  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  about 
3,000  miles;  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama, 
4,700;  thence  to  Hong  Eong,  1,600  miles; 
thence  to  Calcutta,  3,800  miles ;  thence  to 
Bombay,  1,400  miles  ;  Bombay  to  Suez,  3,000 
miles;  from  Suez  by  way  of  Alexandria  and 
Brindisi  to  London,  about  2,300  miles,  and 
from  London  to  New  York,  3,200  miles. 
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The  Locomotive  Engine,  and  Philadel- 
phia's Share  in  its  Early  Improve- 
ments. 


BY  JOSEPD  HARBISON,  JB  ,  M.  E. 


Philadelphia  mechanics,  following  the  lead 
of  their  predecessors  in  the  same  6eld,  entered 
with  zeal  into  the  Baltimore  contest.  An 
engine  was  built  by  Mr.  Childs,  who  had  in- 
vented a  rotary  engine  which  in  a  small 
model  promised  good  results,  and  an  engine 
of  about  fifty  horse  power  on  this  rotary  plan 
was  built  and  sent  to  Baltimore  for  trial.  A 
record  of  its  performance  can  not  now  be 
easily  reached,  but  it  is  known  that  it  was 
never  heard  of  as  a  practically  useful  engine 
after  this  time. 

The   second  locomotive  built   in  Philadel- 
phia, to  compete  at  Baltimore,  was  designed 
by  Mr  Stacey  Costell,  a  man  of  great  origin- 
ality as  a  mechanic,  and  the  inventor   of  a 
novelty  in   the  shape  of  a  vibrating  cylinder 
tteam  engine,  that  had  some  reputation  in  its 
day,  and   has   come  down    to  our  time  in  the 
little  engine  now  sold  in  the  toy  shops  for  a 
dollar.     The  Costell  locomotive  had  four  con- 
nected   diiving    wheels,    of    about   thirty-six 
inches  in  diameter,  with  two  six  inch  cylin- 
ders of  twelve  inch   stroke.     The  cylinders 
were  attached  to    right-angled  cranks  on  the 
ends  of  a  counter  shaft,  from  which  shaft  spur 
gearing  connected  with  one  of  the  axles.  The 
boiler  was  of  the  Cornish  type,  with  fire  inside 
of    an    internal    straight    flue.     Behind    the 
bridge  wall  of  this  boiler,  and  inside  of  the 
flue,  water   tubes,  were  placed    at  intervals, 
crossing  each  other  after   the  manner  of   the 
English  Galloway  boiler  of  the  present  day 
The   peculiar    arrangement   of    this    engine 
made  it  possible  to  use  a  very   simple  and 
efficient  mode  of  reversement  by  the  use  of  a 
disc  between  the  steam  pipe  and  the  cylinders, 
arranged  with  certain  openings, which  changed 
the  direction  of  the  steam  and  exhaust  by  the 
movement  of  this  disc  against  a  face  on  the 
steam  pipe  near  the  cylinder,  something  after 
the    manner  of  a   two-way  cock.     It   is   not 
known    whether    this    locomotive    of    Costell 
went  to  Baltimore  or  not.     It  is  known,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  tried  on  the  Columbia  road 
in  1843  or  1844,  but  its  success  was  not  very 
striking,  and   it  was  subsequently  broken  up 
The  boiler  of  the  Costell  locomotive  had  very 
good   steam-making   qualities.     It  was    used 
for  a  long  time  as  a  stationary  engine-boiler. 
The  third  engine  begun  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  Baltimore  trial  was  after  a  design  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Holloway,  an  engineer  of  some  repu- 
tation forty  yeara  ago   as  a  builder  of  river 
steamboat  engines.     This   engine  was   put  in 
hand,  but  never  was  completed. 

Something  was  gained  even  by  the  failures 
that  are  here  related,  and  these  early  self 
reliant  efforts  show  with  what  tenacity  Phila- 
delphia engineers  clung  to  their  early  idea  of 
building  an  original  locomotive,  and  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  a  type  of  locomotive  essen- 
tially American  was  ultimately  the  result. 

•  While  these  movements  toward  improve- 
ment of  the  locomotive  were  going  on  among 
ns,  the  desire  to  have  the  railroad  in  every 
section  of  the  country  became  more  and  more 
fully  confirmed  The  railway  from  Newcastle 
to  Frenchtown,  sixteen  miles  in  length,  was 
finished  in  the  winter  of  1831  and  1832,  and 
two  locomotives,  built  by  Robert  Stephenson 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  were  imported  to  be 
run  upon  this  line,  which  made  then  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  chain  of  passenger  travel 
between  New  York  and  Washington.     In  this  I 


case,  as  in  several  others  in  the  early  history 
of  the  railroad  in  the  United  States,  this  new 
element  came  in  as  an  adjunct  mainly  of  the 
river  steamboats,  and  was  considered  most 
aseful  in  superseding  the  old  stage  coach  in 
connecting  river  to  river,  and  bay  to  bay. 

That  the  railway  would  supersede  the  steam 
boat  for  passenger  travel,  and  the  canal  for 
heavy  transport,  was  not  dreamed  of  in  the 
early  day  of  the  new  power. 

When  the  English  locomotives  were  landed 
at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  it  became  necessary 
to  select  a  skilled   mechanic  to  put  them  to- 
gether as  speedily  as  possible.     Through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Lewis,   a   most  active 
Director   of  the  Newcastle  and  Frenchtown 
Railrcad  Company,  this  task  was  assigned  to 
Matthias  W.  Baldwin.     These  engines  were  of 
these  most  improved  English  type,  and  greatly 
superior  to  any  that  had  then  been   made  in 
this   country.     In    putting  these  engines   to- 
gether Mr.  Baldwin  had  all  the  advantage  of 
handling   their  parts  and   studying  their  pro- 
portions, and  in    making  drawings  therefrom. 
This  proved  of  great  service  to  him  when  he 
received  an  order,  in  the  spring  of  1832,  to 
build  a  locomotive  for  the  Philadelphia,  Ger- 
mantown    and    Norristown    railroad.      This 
engine,    called,   when    finished,    the    "Iron- 
sides," was  placed   upon   the  above   road  in 
November,  1832,  and  proved  a  decided   suc- 
cess.    Mr.    Franklin    Peale,   in   an    obituary 
notice  of  M.  W.  Balwin,  writes,  "  that  the  ex- 
periments  made   with  the    'Ironsides'    were 
eminently  successful,  realizing  the  sensation 
of  a  flight   through  the  air   of  fifty  or   sixty 
miles  an  hour."     The  "Ironsides,"  in  its  gen- 
eral arrangement,  was  a  pretty  close  copy  of 
the   English  engines  on    the  Newcastle    and 
Frenchtown    railroad,  but  with  changes  that 
were  real  improvement.     The  reversing  gear 
was  a  novelty  in  the  locomotive,  although  the 
same   mode  had   been  long   used   for   steam 
ferry  boats  on  the  Delaware.     This  arrange 
ment  consisted   of  a  single  excentric  with  a 
double  latch  excentric  rod,  gearing  alternately 
on  pins  on  the  upper  and  iower  ends  of  the 
arms  of  a  rock  shaft.     This  mode  of  reversing 
was  used  in  the  Baldwin  locomotives  for  many 
years  after  the  "  Ironsides"  was   built.     It  is 
creditable  to  Mr.  Baldwin  as  an  engineer  that 
the  "Ironsides  "  was   the  first  and  last  of  his 
imitations  of  the  English    locomotives.     He, 
following  the  bent  of  all  the  Philadelphia  en- 
gineers  and  mechanics  that  had  entered  the 
field,    aimed    too,   at    making    an    Americau 
locomotive 

Following  the  success  of  this  first  locomo- 
tive, other  orders  soon  flowed  in  upon  Mr. 
Baldwin,  and  on  .these  later  engines  many 
valuable  improvements  were  introduced,  of 
which  mention  will  be  made  hereafter.  Col. 
Stephen  H.  Long,  nothing  daunted  or  dis- 
couraged by  the  unsuccessful  results  of  his 
first  engine  in  1831,  renewed  his  efforts,  and 
under  the  firm  of  Lonj  &  Norris,  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  American  Steam  Carriage  Com- 
pany, commenced  building  a  locomotive  in 
1832,  subsequently  called  the  "  Black  Hawk." 
This  engine,  when  finished,  was  run  for  some 
time  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Germantown 
railroad,  and  did  good  service  in  the  summer 
of  1833,  in  competition  with  Baldwin's  "  Iron- 
sides." The  "  Black  Hawk  "  burnt  antracite 
coal  with  some  success,  using  the  natural 
draft  only,  which  was  increased  by  tbe  use  of 
a  very  high  chimney,  arranged  to  lower  from 
an  altitude  of  at  least  twenty  feet  from  the 
rails,  to  a  height  which  enabled  it  to  go  under 
the  bridges  crossing  the  railroad.  In  all  of 
Colonel  Long's  experiments  he  seems  to  have 
discarded  the  steam  jet,  or  exhaust,  for  ex- 


citing the  fire.  Tbe  "  Black  Hawk  "  had  sev- 
eral striking  peculiarities  beside  the  one  just 
mentioned  The  boiler  was  unlike  any  that 
bad  preceded  it,  in  having  the  fire-box  ar- 
ranged without  a  roof,  being  merely  formed 
of  water  sides,  and  in  being  made  in  a  de- 
tached piece  from  the  waist  or  cylindrical 
part.  The  cylinder  portion  of  the  boiler  was 
made  up  of  two  distinct  cylinders,  about 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  these  lyinc 
close  together,  were  bolted  to  the  rear  water 
side,  and  thus  covered  tbe  open  top,  and  their 
lower  half  diameters  thereby  became  the  roof 
of  the  fire  box.  A  notch  was  cut  half  way 
through  these  two  cylinders  on  their  lower 
half  diameters  about  midway  of  the  length  of 
the  firebox,  directly  over  the  fire,  and  from 
these  notches  flues  of  about  two  inches 
diameter  passed  through  the  water  space  of 
each  cylinder  portion  of  the  boiler  to  the 
smoke-box.  These  flues  were  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  length.  Besides  passing  through  tbe 
flues,  tbe  fire  passed  also  under  the  lower 
halves  of  the  cylinder  portion  of  the  boiler,  a 
double  sheet  iron  easing  filled  between  with 
clay,  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the  flue  and 
connecting  it  with  the  smoke-box. 

The  "  Black  Hawk''  rested  on   four  wheels, 
the  driving  wheels  about  four  and  a  half  feet 
diameter,  being  in  front  of  the  fire-box.     The 
guide  wheels  were  about  three  feet  diameter. 
Inside  cylinders  were  used,  and  these  required 
a  double  crauk   axle,  and  the  latter,  forged 
solid,  could  not  easily  be  had.     Colonel  Long 
overcame  this  difficulty  by  making  his  driving 
axle   in  three  pieces,  with  two   bearings   on 
each,  and  with  separate  cranks  keyed  on  to 
the  ends   of  each  portion  of  the   axle,  with 
shackle    or   crank   pins    arranged   after   the 
manner    of   the  modern    side  wheel   steamer 
shafts.     Flanged  tires  of  wrought  iron  could 
not  then  be  had  easily,  and  this  was  overcome 
in  the  "Black  Hawk,"  by  making  the  tread  for 
the  wheels  of  two  narrow  bands,  shrunk  side 
by  side  on  the  wooden  rim,  with  a  flat  ring, 
forming  the  flange,  bolted  on  the  side-of  the 
wheel.     Springs   were  only   admissable   over 
the  front  axle,  and  to  save  shocks  in  the  rear, 
the  after  or  fire-box  portion  of  the  boiler  was 
suspended  upon  springs.     Tbe  Camb  cut-off, 
then    much  in   vogue  on  the   engines  of  the 
Mississippi  steamers,  was  used  in  the  "Black 
Hawk."      With  some    slight    alterations   this 
locomotive  was  sent  to  a  road  in  New  England 
in  1834.     Other  locomotives,  mainly  after  the 
design  of   the  "Black  Hawk,"  were   built  by 
Long  &  Norris,  and  by  William  Norris  &  Co., 
in  1834,  but  they  were  not  greatly  successful. 
With  the  firm  of   William  Norris  &  Co.,  Col. 
Long  retired  from  the  manufacture  of  loco- 
motives  in   Philadelphia,  and  his   name   was 
not  therealter  heard  of  in  connection  with  its 
improvement.     O'n  the  retirement  of  Colonel 
Long,  William  Norris,  a  gentleman  then  with 
no  acknowledged  pretensions  as  a   mechanic 
or  engineer,  brought   other  skill  to  his  assist- 
ance,  and   after  several    not    very   successful 
efforts    with  engines  of  a   design    more    like 
those  that    had  succeeded   of  other  makers, 
brought  out  an  engine,  in    1836,  called  the 
"George  Washington,"  the  success  of  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  large  business  done 
for     thirty     years     thereafter     at     Bushhill, 
Philadelphia,  by  William   Norris,  and  subse- 
quently by  his  brother  Richard  Norris.     The 
"George  Washington"  was  a  six  wheel  engine 
with    outside    cylinders,  having  one    pair  of 
driving  wheels,  4  feet  iu  diameter,  forward  of 
the  fire-box,  with  vibrating  truck,  for  turning 
curves,  in  front      This  engine  weighed  some- 
what  over  fourteen  thousand   pounds,  and  a 
large   proportion  of  the  whole  weight  reited 
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on  the  single  pair  of  driving  wheels.  This 
locomotive,  when  put  upon  the  Columbia  road 
(now  Pennsylvania  Central),  did,  apparently, 
the  impossible  feat  of  running  up  the  old  in- 
clined plane  at  Peter's  Island,  2,800  feet  long, 
with  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  fourteen,  drawing  a 
load  of  more  than  nineteen  thousand  pounds 
above  the  weight  of  the  engine,  and  this,  too, 
at  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  This  was 
no  doubt  impossible,  if  the  simple  elements  of 
the  calculation  are  only  considered.  But 
there  was  a  point  in  this  experiment,  well 
known  to  experts  at  the  time,  which  did  make 
it  possible,  even  by  calculation,  and  this  point 
consisted  in  the  amount  of  extra  weight  that 
was  thrown  upon  the  drivers  by  the  action  of 
the  draft  link  connecting  the  tender  with  the 
.engine — the  result  being  that  about  all  the 
weight  of  the  locomotive  rested  upon  the 
drivers,  less  the  weight  of  the  truck  frame  and 
wheels  in  front.  This  most  extraordinary 
feat,  a  writer  on  the  subject  says,  "'took  the 
engineering  world  by  storm,  and  was  hardly 
credited."  The  "George  Washington,  an  out- 
crop of  the  earlier  efforts  of  Colonel  Long,  was 
unquestionably  a  good  and  well  made  engine, 
and  greatly  superior  to  any  that  had  preceded 
it  from  the  Norris  Works.  The  fame  this 
engine  earned  led  to  large  orders  in  the 
United  States,  and  several  locomotives  of  like 
character  were  ordered  for  England  and  for 
Germany. 

Improvements  were  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Norris  locomotives — the  establish- 
ment fairly  holding  its  own  with  its  rivals 
until  the  Norris  Works  ceased  to  exist  about 
1866  or '67.  Mr.  William  Norris,  the  founder 
of  the  works  at  Philadelphia,  at  one  time 
commenced  the  building  of  locomotives  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  but  with  no  very  great  suc- 
cess; and  after  his  return  ceased  his  connection 
with  the  Norris  Works.  At  the  epoch  from 
1833  to  1836,  the  Norris  and  Baldwin  engines 
had  each  their  advantages  and  defects 

"The  Norris  engine,  as  it  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1837,  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows :  The  boiler  was  of  the  dome  pattern, 
known  in  England  as  Bury's,  and  used  by 
that  maker  in  1830 ;  the  framing  was  of 
wrought  iron,  the  first  made  entirely  of  this 
material  in  this  country;  the  cylinders  were 
placed  outside  of,  and  were  fastened  to  the 
smoke-box  as  well  as  to  the  frame.  The 
engine  was  supported  on  one  pair  of  driving 
wheels,  placed  forward  of  the  fire-box,  and  on 
a  swivelling  four-wheeled  truck  placed  under 
the  smoke  box.  The  centre  of  the  truck  being 
so  much  in  advance  of  the  point  of  bearing  of 
the  leading  wheels  in  the  English  engines  of 
that  day,  there  was  considerably  greater 
weight  placed  upon  the  driving  wheels  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  weight,  while  it 
was  not  unusual  to  adjust  the  draw  bar 
so  as  to  throw  a  portion  of  the  weight 
of  the  tender  upon  the  hinder  end  of  the 
engine  when  drawing  its  load  This  engine 
used  four  excentrics  with  latches.  Hand 
levers  were  used  for  putting  the  valve  rods 
into  gear  when  standing.  The  valve  motion 
was  efficient,  as  the  performances  of  these 
engines  fully  attested." 

The  "Baldwin"  engine  of  the  same  period 
had  a  similar  boiler,  and  somewhat  similar 
position  of,  and  fastening  of  the  cylinders. 
The  driving  wheels  were  placed  behind  the 
firebox,  the  usual  truck  being  placed  under 
the  smoke  box.  These  engines  ran  steadily, 
owing  to  their  extended  wheel  base,  although 
they  did  not  have  the  weight  on  the  drivers, 
and  the  consequent  adhesive  power  of  the 
Norris   engine.     The  framing  was    of  wood 


covered  with  iron  plates,  and  was  placed  out 
side  the  wheels.  The  driving  wheels  had  two 
outside  bearings.  The  cylinders,  although 
outside  of  the  smoke-box,  were  placed  so  as  to 
give  a  connection  to  the  crank,  inside  of  the 
driving  wheels.  The  crank  was  formed  in  the 
driving  axle,  but  instead  of  being  made  as  a 
complete  double  or  full  crank,  the  neck,  to 
which  the  connecting  rod  was  attached,  "Was 
extended  through  and  fastened  into  a  hole  in 
the  driving  wheel,  the  distance  from  the  center 
being  equal  to  the  throw  of  the  crank.  A 
simple  straight  pin  fitted  to  the  center  of  the 
wheel,  and  extending  outwards,  formed  an 
outside  bearing  for  the  axles.  This  device  of 
Mr.  Baldwin's  was  most  ingenious  and 
efficient.  It  simplified  by  more  than  one- 
half  the  making  of  the  crank  shaft,  and  in- 
creased its  strength,  and  at  the  same  time 
caused  the  thrust  of  the  cylinder  to  act  close  to 
the  driving  wheel  inside,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  outside  crank  pin.  With  the  introduc 
tion  of  the  outside  cylinder,  this  mode  of 
making  a  crank  axle  has  gone  into  disuse. 
The  guide  bar  for  the  cross  head,  which  had  a 
double  V  tap  and  bottom,  was  clasped  by  the 
cross-head,  and  being  hollow  and  with  valve- 
chamber  attached,  was  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  force  pump.  The  valve  gear, 
already  described,  was  placed  under  the  loot- 
board,  and  although  efficient,  was  cramped  for 
room,  the  excentric  rods  consequently  teing 
rather  too  short- 
In  workmanship  and  proportion  of  parts 
the  Baldwin  engine  was  the  superior  of  the 
two  class  of  locomotives  that  had  then  become, 
in  their  manufacture,  an  important  feature  in 
the  trade  of  Philadelphia. 

M.  W.Baldwin  in  1834  and  1836  had  much 
the  advantage  of  the  Norris  establishment,  as 
he  haa  had  from  the  first,  in  being  a  good  prac- 
tical machinist  himself,  and  in  having  had 
some  experience  in  steam  engine  building 
previous  to  the  making  of  the  "  Ironsides,"  in 
1832;  whereas  William  Norris,  after  Colonel 
Long  retired,  in  1833-34,  having  then  no 
engineering  or  practical  knowledge  of  engine 
building,  was  left  dependent  entirely  upon 
hired  skill,  which  at  that  time,  in  (he  con- 
struction of  the  locomotive,  was  most  difficult 
if  not  almost  impossible  to  find.  Mr.  Baldwin 
had  also  the  great  advantage  of  better  work- 
shops and  better  tools  at  the  commencement 
of  this  new  business  than  his  early  competitor  ; 
hence,  his  success  was  at  once  more  decided, 
and  the  improvements  in  his  locomotives, 
both  in  design  and  workmanship,  much  more 
important  from  the  beginning.  It  is  needless 
to  speak  to  this  audience  of  the  "  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works"  of  to-day  With  a  record 
of  forty  years,  during  the  early  years  of  which 
it  passed  successfully  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes, it  maintains  its  well-earned  character 
of  the  first  locomotive  manufactory,  both  in 
quautity  and  quality,  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  now  the  equal  to, 
if  not  the  superior,  in  these  particulars,  of  any 
establishment  doing  similar  work  in  the  world. 

The  Baldwin  engine  of  1836,  with  its  driv- 
ing axle  behind  the  fire-box,  was  steady  at 
high  speeds,  but  with  insufficient  adhesion  to 
the  rails. 

The  Norris  engine,  of  the  same  date,  having 
a  great  proportion  of  the  weight  overhanging 
the  driving  axle,  although  having  adhesion 
equal  to  its  cylinder  power,  was  unsteady  on 
the  rails.  Improvement  rested  between  the 
two  systems  of  Baldwin  and  of  Norris. — Jour. 
Frank.  Inst. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED, 


PittxbDrgr,    Fort   Wayne   and    Chicago 
Railway. 


The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railway  Company,  was  held  on  the 
20th  inst.,  at  the  office  of  the  company,  in  the 
Bank  of  commerce  building,  Wood  Street, 
Pittsburg. 

The  meeting  was  orgauized  by  calling  Capt. 
John  Birmingham  to  the  chair,  and  appoint- 
ing F   M.  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Alter  the  organization,  Mr.  Hutchinson  read 
the  following  annual  report  of  Gen.  G.  W. 
Cass,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors: 

To  the  Stockholders  and  Bondholders  of 
the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Rail- 
way Company  :  In  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
your  Board  of  Directors  now  make  to  you  a 
brief  statement  of  the  road  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  condition  of  the  property. 
There  was  nothing  in  railway  management 
during  the  past  year  to  mark  an  era  in  rail- 
way history,  and  nothing  specially  marked  iu 
the  management  of  your  property  or  of  the 
railways  connected  thereto. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  Cleveland, 
Mt.  Vernon  and  Delaware  Railroad  waB  in 
process  of  construction  towards  Columbus,  the 
seat  of  Goverment  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  has 
not  as  yet  been  completed  as  was  anticipated. 
It  is  now  believed  that  during  the  current  year 
it  will  be  finished  so  as  to  make  a  more  direct 
connection  wilh  the  counties  on  the  line  of 
your  road  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  than 
now  exists,  and  thereby  add  to  the  value  of 
your  property. 

The  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  road  is  stead- 
ily progressing  towards  completion,  and  is  de- 
veloping a  large  business  to  be  distributed 
along  the  line  of  your  road,  both  east  and  west 
from  Fort  Wayne. 

During  the  year  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond 
and  Fort  Wayne  road,  from  Richmond  to 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  ninety  miles  in  length, 
has  been  completed,  and  with  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  road,  forms  a  very  di- 
rect route  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Cincinnati. 

Within  the  next  four  months  it  is  expected 
that  the  Peninsular  road  of  Michigan  will  be 
completed  to  Valparaiso  upon  your  road,  forty- 
four  miles  east  of  Chicago,  and  that  an  ar- 
rangement will  be  made  by  which  the  business 
of  the  Peninsular  road  will  be  carried  over 
your  road  between  Valptraiso  and  Chicago. 

The  grading  of  the  Plymouth,  Kankakee 
and  Pacific  Railway,  from  Plymouth  (eighty- 
four  miles  east  of  Chicago)  to  Bureau  Junc- 
tion, on  the  liock  Island  road,  a  length  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles,  will  be 
completed  in  the  next  few  months,  and  the 
completion  ofthis  road  will  make  the  short- 
est line  from  Pittsburg  to  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Union  Pacific. 

During  the  year  no  railroad  has  been  built 
in  the  territory  which  contributes  to  the  traffic 
of  your  road  calculated  to  withdraw  business 
from  your  line.  The  recital  of  the  progress 
of  construction  of  the  different  roads  above, 
is  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  grad- 
ual development  of  the  country  by  new  lines 
of  communication,  which  cannot  but  adjd  to 
the  business  of  your  road  and  to  its   value. 

Your  Board  takes  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  management  of  the  business  and  the  pres- 
ervation and  improvement  of  the  property  by 
the  lessee  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  roadway,  track,  bridges,  rolling  stock 
and  buildings  have  been  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, excepting  as  to  a  few  station  houses  most 
of  the  second  and  third  class,  which  require 
rebuilding  on  an  enlarged  scale.     The  lessee 
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reports  having  expended  during  the  year  1871, 
for  the  betterment  and  equipment,  under  the 
terms  of  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  lease, 
$606,841,02.  The  principal  items  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  equipment $406,700  95 

For  additional  side   track 18,487  48 

For  engine   house  and  shop  ma- 
chinery      38,325  10 

For  station  and  warehouse 18,502  04 

For  stone  and  iron  bridges. 40,7U4  53 

For  real  estate,  principally  in  Chi- 
cago      62,760  67 

This  account  has  not  been  audited  by  your 
Board  of  Directors,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  amount  allowed  will  vary  materially  from 
the  above  A  form  of  special  guaranteed 
stock,  to  be  issued  under  the  provisions  ot  the 
sixteenth  article  of  the  lease,  with  a  guarantee 
thereon  by  the  lessee,  to  pay  the  dividends,  has 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  the  lessee,  and  will  be  found  ap- 
pended to  this  report. 

One  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  stock  has  been  issued  to  the  lessee,  to  re- 
imburse them  for  actual  cost  of  expenditures 
in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  road, 
and  the  addition  of  your  equipment,  from  July 
1,  1869,  to  December  31,  1871,  a  period  of  two 
years  and  a  half.  This  is  equivalent  to  adding 
$40,^66  of  new  capital  per   month. 

The  lessee  reports  the  earnings  and  expendi 
tures  of  the  maiu  line  and  branches  for  the 
year  as  follows : 

EARNINGS. 

P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R  R $8,393,973  86 

Newcastle  branch 288,976  53 

Lawrence  branch 130,055  26 

$88,22,005  75 

EXPENSES 

P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R $4,347,329  55 

New  Castle  branch 101,873  55 

Lawrence  branch 61,896  58 

$4,51 1,0*99  68 
The  increase  of  the  earnings  for  the  main 
line  was  $611,370  73,  equal  to  eight  percent. 
The  increase  \>f  expenses  was  $119,264  57, 
beingan  increase  of  'l\  per  cent.  The  increase 
of  gross  receipts  on  the  two  branch  lines  for 
the  year  was  $53,226  52,  being  an  increase  of 
fourteen  per  cent.  The  increase  of  expenses 
for  the  year  has  been  $19,937.58,  or  thirteen 
per  cent.  The  result  to  the  lessee  exhibits  a 
large  profit  after  paying  all  the  working  ex- 
penses, taxes,  new  construction  and  equipment 
and  the  sums  required  to  be  paid  to  the  lessors. 
Of  the  eighty-five  suits  pending  at  the  date 
of  the  last  annual  report,  but  few  have  reached 
a  final  decision  in  the  courts  About  as 
many  new  ones  have  been  commenced  as 
have  been  decided,  leaving  us  as  to  numbers 
about  where  we  were  twelve  months  auo. 
The  most  important  case  decided  during  the 
year  in  favor  of  the  company,  was  the  one 
commenced  in  Philadelphia  to  compel  the 
company  to  allow  the  holders  of  the  bridge 
bonds,  issued  by  the  O.  &  P.  R.  R.  Co  ,  in  1856, 
to  convert  their  bonds  into  the  stock  of  this 
company.  Although  the  number  of  suits  has 
not  diminished,  yet  it  is  believed  very  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  towards  settling 
these  old  claims  against  the  company,  and  we 
hope  your  Board,  in  their  next  annual  report, 
will  be  able  to  make  a  much  more  satisfactory 
exhibit  in  this  particular. 

An  election  for  four  Directors  to  serve  for 
four  years  was  then  held,  and  resulted  in  the 
election  of  the  following  gentlemen,  whose 
terms  had  expired  :  George  W.  Cass.  J.  F. 
D.  Lamen,  S.  J.  Tilden  and  J.  E.  Thomson. 


Union  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  Delaware  and  Western  Kail- 
road. 

No  recent  event  in  railroad  matters  has 
caused  a  more  complete  surprise  in  New  Jer- 
sey than  the  union  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &,  Western  Railroad  and  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  The  negotiations 
leading  to  it  were  quietly  conducted,  and  the 
firt-t  intimation  that  even  the  stockholders  had 
received  of  the  movement  was  the  announce- 
ment made  Monday  morning  in  a  telegraphic 
dispatch  from  Seranton,  Pa.,  that  the  thing 
had  been  done.  The  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests involved  in  this  great  bargain  is  three- 
fold larger  than  that  involved  in  the  transfer 
of  the  United  Railroads,  which  excited  atten- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  was  regar- 
ded as  one  of  the  most  important  consolida- 
tions that  had  ever  been  effected  in  the  coun- 
try. Li  round  numbers  the  property  placed 
by  this  consolidation  under  one  management 
is  worth  nearly,  if  not  quite,  $120, 000,000. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Company — a  corporation  that  has 
risen  from  comparative  obscurity  within  four 
years  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  concerns  in  the  country — puts 
into  the  pool  a  property  that  has  cost  $72,000,- 
000  of  actual  investment,  while  the  Central 
Railroad  Company,  itself  a  short  local  road, 
but  one  doing  a  great  and  paying  business, 
puts  in  its  own  and  leased  lines,  worth  nearly 
$50,000,000. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  consists  of  a  double  tracked  road, 
running  from  "  The  Junction"  near  Washing- 
ton, N.  J.,  through  Seranton,  Pa,  to  Bing- 
hamton,  and  includes  the  roads  formerly 
known  as  the  Warren  Railroad  and  the  Valley 
road  Its  length  is  145  miles  ;  its  capital, 
$20,000,000;  its  outstanding  bonds,  $11,000, 
000.  It  owns  the  newly  built  Boonton  Branch 
thirty-two  miles  in  length;  the  Syracuse  & 
Binghamton  Railroad,  eighty  miles  long,  and 
the  Lackawanna  &  Bloomsburg,  also  eighty 
miles  in  length.  It  controls  by  lease  the  Mor- 
ris &  Essex  Railroad  from  Hoboken  to  Eas- 
tern, eighty  four  miles,  seventy-one  of  which  is 
double  tracked,  with  the  Newark  &  Bloomlield 
and  Chester  Railroads  The  Dtica  Division, 
leased  and  purchased  lines,  extends  from 
Binghamton  to  Utica,  ninety-eight  miles; 
the  Oswego  &  Syracuse  Railroad,  thirty-five 
miles,  and  the  .Cayuga  &  Susquehanna  road 
from  Oswego  to  Ithaca,  thirty-three  miles. 
The  cost  of  each  road  is  represented  iu  the 
following  table: 

Miles.  Amount 

Del.,  Lack'a  &  Western 145  $31,000,000 

Mor  &  Es.  and  branches 131  20,000,000 

Syracuse    &   Binghamton  ...  80  4,000,000 

Lackawanna  &   Bloomsburg  80  4,000,000 

Oswego    &    Syracuse 35  1,500000 

Utica  Division 98  4,000,000 

Cayuga  &  Susquehanna 33  1,500,000 


minus  with  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road. The  latter  road,  which  waB  leased  last 
year  by  the  Central  Railroad,  is  105  miles  in 
length,  extending  from  Phillipsburg  through 
the  Lehigh  Valley  across  the  mountains  into 
the  great  Wyoming  Valley  coal  region.  The 
road  with  its  branches  consists  of  252  miles 
of  track.  The  Central  railroad  is  of  about 
equal  length,  counting  its  Flemington  and 
Newark  branches. 

The  two  companies  have  joined  their  for- 
tunes together  upon  equal  terms.  The  capital 
stock  of  each  being  the  same,  $20,000,000, 
each  shares  alike  in  the  profits.  By  carrying 
through  passengers  over  one  line  instead  of 
two,  by  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  delays 
incident  to  passing  the  Bergen  Tunnel,  and 
by  uniformity  of  tariffs,  the  companies  hope 
to  save  millions  per  annum,  and  to  add  in  so 
much  to  the  wealth  of  the  concerns.  The 
roads  will  be  under  the  direction,  as  before, 
of  their  Presidents,  Mr  Samuel  Sloan  and 
Mr.  John  Taylor  Johnston,  while  a  Joint 
Board,  to  be  composed  of  these  gentlemen, 
with  five  directors  from  each  company,  with 
Gen.  John  Brisbin  as  chairman,  will  control 
the  general  policy  of  the  companies. 


Ohio  &  Kentucky  Railroad. — We  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  interview  a  few  days  ago  with 
the  well  informed  and  enterprising  editor  of 
the  People's  Defender,  Mr.  Eylar,  of  West 
Union.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  the 
Lancaster  &  Maysville  railroad,  and  has  un- 
bounded faith  in  the  success  of  the  measure. 
He  says  that  without  any  systematic  effort,  or 
importunity,  $50  000  have  already  been  sub- 
scribed by  private  citizens  in  Adams  county, 
and  $70,000  at  Lancaster,  besides  considera- 
ble sums  at  other  places  along  the  route. 
Committees  are  organized  and  will  soon  be 
vigorously  at  work  to  raise  the  sums  appor- 
tioned to  each  county.  The  distance  between 
Lancaster  and  Aberdeen  is  104  miles.  The 
counties  are  to  raise  funds  enough  to  grade 
the  road,  build  the  bridges  and  furnish  the 
ties.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
undertakes  then  to  furnish  and  lay  down  the 
rails  and  place  the  rolling  stock  and  other 
sufficient  equipments  upon  the  road. — Mays- 
ville Bulletin. 


Total 602     $72,000,000 

It  should  be  added  that  the  money  invested 
in  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad  is  not  represented  entirely  by  its 
145  miles  of  road.  The  company  owns  about 
25,000  acres  of  valuable  coal  lands,  from  the 
product  of  which  a  large  amount  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  road  is  derived. 

The  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  is  a  dou- 
ble tracked  road  extending  from  Communipaw 
to  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey,  branching  out  to 
Flemington  on  the  south,  through  Newark  on 
the  north,  and  connected  at  its  western   ter- 


Iron  Railway  Ties  in  Belgium  — The 
wrought-iron  ties  in  nse  on  several  of 
the  Belgian  railways  are  giving  great  satis- 
faction. The  rails  with  which  these  roads  are 
laid  are  4-J  inches  deep  with  2f  inches  head, 
and  4J  inches  base,  with  fish-joints,  and 
secured  by  4f  inch  bolts.  The  iron  ties  are 
simply  rolled  I-beams,  8  feet  five  inches  long, 
placed  8  feet  between  centers.  Between  these 
and  the  rails,  oak  blocks,  10  inches  long,  and 
6J  by  2h  inches  in  the  cross-section,  are 
interposed,  and  rails,  blocks,  and  ties  are 
securely  held  together  by  the  wrought-iron 
bolts  before  described.  This  plan  has  many 
advantages,  and  commends  itself  as  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  those  whose  objections  to 
iron  ties  are  based  upon  their  want  of  that 
elasticity  which  is  peculiar  to  wood. — Ex- 
change. 

— ■  m  ■ 

San  Diego  &  Los  Angeles  Railway. — In 
anticipation  of  its  promising  future,  San 
Diego  is  having  the  route  surveyed  for  a  rail- 
way thence  to  Los  Angeles,  situated  about 
150  miles  north,  in  a  very  fine  and  fertile 
country  of  the  same  name.  The  line  will 
vary  from  one  mile  to  twenty  from  the  coast, 
across  a  country  reputed  to  be  very  produc- 
tive. 
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Iron  In  tne  United  Slates. 

As  the  consumption  of  iron  is  lield  to 
measure  the  progress  of  a  people  in  manufac- 
tures, in  industry,  and,  to  some  extent,  in 
civilization  also,  the  statistics  of  its  produc- 
tion and  importance  have  a  high  social  value. 
The  following  are,  with  regard  to  this  country, 
though  not  absolutely  perfect,  the  best  now 
attainable: 

The  aggregate  product  of  pig  iron  in  this 
country  has  increased  from  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  tons  (of  2,000  lbs.  each) 
in  1854  tosnearly  or  quite  two  millions  of 
tons  in  1871.  The  returns  for  the  several 
years  are  as  follows  : 

Year.            Product.      Year.  Product. 

1854 736,218  tons  1864 1,135,497  tons 


1865 931,582 

1866 1,350,943 

1867 1,461,626 

1863 1,603,000 

1869 1,916,641 

1870 1,900,000 

1871 2,600,000 


1855 784,178 

1856 883,187 

1857 798,157 

1859 840,627 

1860 919,770 

1861 731,544 

1862 787,662 

1863 947,604 

Note. — Our  civil  war  doubtless  reduced  the 
product  of  1861-62.  The  reduction  in  1870 
of  the  duty  on  imported  pig  from  $9  to  $7  per 
ton  has  doubtless  checked  the  growth  of  iron 
smelting  in  this  country. 

Of  railroad  bars  (not  steel)  the  domestic 
product  has  grown  pretty  steadily  from  24,- 
315  tons  in  1849  to  620,000  tons  in  1870,  and 
probably  somewhat  more  in  1871,  though  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  production  of  Bteel  rails 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  may  have 
checked  the  growth  of  the  iron  rail  manufac- 
ture. Of  the  iron  rails  rolled  in  1869  the 
production  (in  tons)  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Massachusetts...  32,238 
Pennsylvania.. ..5 19,653 

Ohio 41,837 

Michigan 6,885 

Wisconsin 8,680 


New  York. ..79,463 
Maryland. ...27,328 

Kentucky 7,817 

Illinois 53,261 

Other  States.  16,424 


Total 593,586 

Of  the  production  of  steel  rails  we  have  no 
full  statistics,  though  it  is  known  to  be  large, 
and  very  rapidly  increasing.  It  was  reported 
at  8,500  tons  in  1868,  12,000  tons  in  1869, 
and  45,000  tons  in  1870.  We  judge  that  it 
must  have  reached  60,000  tons  in  1871  ;  but 
this  is  an  estimate  merely. 

Our  total  production  of  steel  (rails  included) 
is  returned  as  follows  : 
Year.  Tons.    Year.  Tons. 

1865 15,262  1868 30,000 

1866 18,973  1869 35,200 

1867 19,000  1870 75,000 

We  hope  to  learn  that  the  product  of  1871 
was  not  less  than  100,000  tons. 

Our  importations  of  iron  and  steel  are 
made  almost  exclusively  from  Great  Britain  ; 
and  these,  too,  have  been  pretty  steadily 
enlarged,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  our  home 
production. 

Great  Britain  has  exported  railroad  iron  to 
all  countries  (about  half  of  it  to  the  United 
States)  as  follows  : 

Year.  Tons.    Year.  Tons. 

(2,000  fba.)  (2000  lbs.) 

1860 507,858      1865  586,427 

1861 422,873      1866 557,783 

1862 448,857      1867 650,239 

1863 500,013      1868 653,507 

1864 457,200      1869  1,007,350 

1870 ....1,187,337 

Of  this  aggregate  336,500  tons  were  ex- 
ported to  this  country  in  1869,  and  472,403 
tons  in  1870. 


We  had  hoped  to  include  in  this  exhibit  a 
view  of  the  distribution  of  iron  making  throu  sh- 
out the  Union,  showing  how  steadily  this 
industry  is  diffusing  itself  .over  the  country, 
but  we  are  disappointed. 

The  production  of  our  rolling  mills  shows  a 
steady  annual  increase  during  the  last  seven 
years. 

Other  than  Total 

Year.         Rails.        Rails.        Annual  produat. 

1864 335,369         536,958  872,327 

1865 356,292         500,048  856,340 

1866 430,778         595,311  1,026,089 

1867 462,108         579,838  1,041,946 

1868 506,714         598,286  1,105,000 

1869 593,420         642,420  1,330,000 

1870 620,000         710,000  1,330,000 

Of  the  diverse  kinds  of  iron  produced  by 
our  rolling  mills,  we  have  nothing  like  full 
returns  later  than  1866,  when  this  country 
produced  (of  other  than  railroad)  595,311 
tons  of  rolled  or  hammered  iron. —  Coal  and 
Iron  Record. 


Tne  Detroit  River  Tunnel. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  gives  the  following 
as  a  strictly  accurate  account  of  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  work  . 
I  The  shaft  on  the  Detroit  side  of  the  river, 
near  the  Detroit  &  Milwaukee  elevator,  was 
commenced  early  in  December,  1871,  and 
finished  January  31,  1872,  on  which  last 
mentioned  day  bed  rock  was  reached,  108 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  river.  The 
whole  depth  of  masonry  is  114  feet.  The 
.upper  portion  of  this,  89  feet,  is  15  feet  in 
diameter  and  16  inches  thick.  The  remain 
ing  25  feet  it  has  a  diameter  of  9  feet  with 
12  inch  walls.  The  drainage  tunnel  or  drift 
starts  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft,  8 
feet  above  the»  rock,  thus  leaving  a  well  or 
pump  below  it  in  which  to  accumulate  any 
water  that  may  come  into  the  shaft  or  drift. 
At  present  there  comes  into  the  shaft  at  its 
bottom,  below  all  the  work,  water  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
at  the  rate  of  three  gallons  per  minute.  This 
causes  no  serious  inconvenience,  beyond  the 
necessity  of  occasionally  bailing  it  out.  An 
inconsiderable  amount  of  water,  a  few  gal- 
lons per  hour,  also  collects  in  the  drainage 
drift,  coming  from  layers  of  quicksand  18 
inches  thick,  along  the  top  of  which  the  work 
has  thus  far  progressed. 

The  drainage  drift  has  been  excavated  under 
the  river  to  a  point  130  feet  distant  from  the 
shaft,  a  daily  average  of  over  five  feet.  The 
ground^through  which  it  passes  is  a  very  hard 
clay,  which  has  to  be  dug  out  with  picks.  A 
layer  of  boulders  ranging  from  a  few  feet  to  a 
cubic  yard  in  size  is  found  in  the  clay,  lying 
about  half  way  up  in  the  drift.  Some  of  them 
have  to  be  removed  by  blasting.  Latterly 
they  have  been  found  smaller  and  less  fre- 
quently, and  proportionately  better  progress 
has  been  made — about  ten  feet  during  the 
last  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  thought  that 
they  will  soon  run  out  entirely  or  dip  below 
the  bottom  of  the  drift,  in  which  case  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  will  at  once  be  doubled. 
But  two  miners  can  work  at  a  time,  owing  to 
the  small  size  of  the  drift,  but  operations  are 
kept  up  both  day  and  night,  the  men  being 
relieved  every  eight  hours.  The  hardness  of 
the  grouud,  while  it  somewhat  impedes  pro- 
gress, insures  the  security  of  the  work.  Por- 
tions of  this  drift  have  stood  for  a  week  un- 
supported, without  exhibiting  any  signs  of 
weakness.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  tunnel  is 
lined  with    masonry  within  a  day  or  two  after 


being  excavated.  The  lining  consists  of  an 
8  inch  circle  of  the  hardest  brick,  every  one 
of  which  is  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination 
and  laid  in  the  best  hydraulic  cement.  The 
drift  rises  from  the  shaft  to  the  center  of  the 
river  on  a  grade  of  one  foot  in  a  thousand. 
The  line  was  located  by  the  engineers  above 
ground  by  triangulation,  and  transferred 
below  by  means  of  a  heavy  plumb-bob  im- 
mersed in  water  and  suspended  down  the 
shaft  by  fine  silk  cords.  As  the  distance  be- 
tween them  was  so  short  that  an  error  of  one 
thirty-second  of  an  inch  would  throw  this  work 
out  at  the  middle  of  the  river  six  or  eight 
inches,  a  drift  has  been  run  back  from  the 
shaft  fifty  feet,  and  an  iron  tube  is  now  being 
sunk  to  its  end,  in  which  a  plumb-line  may  be 
suspended  and  a  longer  range  obtained.  The 
drainage  drift  is  not  straight  across  the  river, 
but  has  two  short  curves  in  it. 

Within  a  week,  work  will  be  commenced  on 
the  shaft  Windsor,  and  a3  soon  as  it  is  sunk 
the  drainage  tunnel  will  be  excavated  from  it 
to  meet  that  now  being  worked  from  this  side 
of  the  river.  From  what  was  learned  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground  in  sinking  the  shaft,  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  main  tunnels  will  be 
surrounded  the  whole  length  with  good  solid 
ground,  suitable  for  their  construction,  it 
being  principally  from  blue  clay.  The  develop- 
ments thus  lar  have  been  quite  as  favorable 
as  was  anticipated  at  the  time  when  the  plans 
and  estimates  were  prepared,  and  show  noth- 
ing to  discourage  a  reasonable  belief  that  the 
work  will  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 


— The  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  &  Northern 
R.  R.  is  the  name  by  which  the  North  Missouri 
Railroad  will  hereafter  be  known,  the  new- 
organization,  with  T.  B.  Blackstone  as  Presi 
dent,  having  taken  control  of  the  road  on  the 
16th  of  February. 
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Insurance   Companies  Reduce  Bates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

09~The  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  ot 
work  done,  and  to  tne  fact  i  hat  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  that  kindle  at  stations,  tn  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FARWELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 


a 


J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNATI, 
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liar  Commerce  nnn   Oar  Industry— Shall 
Cincinnati  Grow? 


It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  the  san- 
guine citizens  of  this  city,  myself  among  the 
number,  thought  that  Cincinnati  would  be  at 
least  the  second  city  of  this  country.  But 
since  that,  St.  Louis,  (Jhicago,  and  even  Bos- 
ton and  Baltimore  have  gone  ahead  of  Cincin- 
nati. I  do  not  count  Brooklyn,  for  that  is 
only  a  part  of  New  York.  Nor  do  I  forget 
that  practically  50,000  of  the  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati are  in  Kentucky,  and  therefore  can 
not  be  counted  in  Cincinnati.  In  point  of 
fact  by  counting  the  real  population  of  the 
6rst  class  cities  (after  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia) it  is  as  follows: 

Boston,   (including    Cambridge   and 

Charleston) 337,030 

Baltimore , 267,357 

Cincinnati,  (including  Kentucky  side)  260,589 

Chicago 208,977 

St.    Louis 310,869 

After  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  cities 
are  now  in  this  order,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, Baltimore  and  Cincinnati,  the  last  being 
7th  in  the  order.  In  1850,  Cincinnati  was 
the  6th.  Iu  1850,  it  was  the  5th,  and  in  1860 
the  5th.  Cincinnati  has  not,  therefore,  se- 
riously lost  comparatively;  but  relating  to  it 
self  it  has  lost.  While  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
have  kept  up  their  immense  ratio  of  increase, 
Cincinnati  has  not;  and  this  is  the  serious 
fact  to  be  considered.  Why  has  not  Cincin- 
nati kept  up  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  and  the 
activity  of  its  energy  ?      The  answer  to  that 


question  will  show  whether  Cincinnati  can  be 
revived  in  its  energy  and  growth 

In  the  nature  of  things,  there  must  be  towns 
which  are  the  markets  and  distributors  of 
products;  but  of  large  cities  there  are  few; 
and  upon  the  whole  earth  there  are  hut  few 
as  large  even  as  Cincinnati.  When  great 
cities  are  thus  built  up  there  must  be  great 
cuuses  ;  there  must  be  a  combination  of  pow- 
erful causes.  1.  Economists  say  there  must 
he  agriculture  in  a  rich  country  But  in  this 
Cincinnati  can  not  be  excelled.  One  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  world  lies  around 
Cincinnati;  and  no  doubt  this  has  been  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  its  growth.  But  sup- 
pose there  comes  in  a  new  commercial  loco- 
motive such  as  the  railroad,  then  a  city  which 
can  command  the  products  of  a  rich  country 
three  or  five  hundred  miles  off,  may,  in  reality. 
have  a  better  agricultural  trade  than  one 
which  is  rich  near  by ;  and  this  is  the  case 
with  Chicago,  which  is  the  market  for  Iowa, 
Minnesota.  Nebraska  and  a  large  part  of  Illi- 
nois. On  the  other  hand,  a  town  which  has 
no  agricultural  resources  may,  (if  the  radial 
lines  of  commerce  are  compelled  to  center 
there)  become  a  great  city.  Such  were  Pal- 
myra and  Tadmor  of  the  desert,  where  the 
great  caravan  lines  met  and  stopped  But 
when  those  caravan  lines  ceased,  Palmyra 
perished ;  and  therefore 

2.  There  must  be  commerce.  That  may  be 
either  foreign  or  domestic.  New  York  has 
three-fourths  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States;  and  on  that  foreign  commerce 
New  York  has  grown  to  be  an  immense  city. 
New  York  has  also  a  large  domestic  com- 
merce, because  being  the  great  export  city 
she  has  received  the  largest  part  of  all  the 
products  intended  for  export;  and  in  the  same 
way  importing  the  largest  part  of  foreign 
products,  the  interior  trade  must,  of  course, 
go  there  to  buy.  But  here  we  think  New 
York  is  about  to  lose  largely.  Since  the  new 
laws  allowing  the  direct  importation  of  for- 
eign merchandise  into  the  interior  ports, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  whole- 
sale merchants  of  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  should  not  import  for  themselves. 
I  think  that  would  be  the  case,  and  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  the  largest  part  of 
all  foreign  merchandise  consumed  in  the  in- 
terior  of  our  country  will  be  imported  direct 
into  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Thus 
I  think  New  York  will  in  the  future  lose  a 
large  part  of  its  foreign  trade;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  of  the 
West  will  import  foreign  merchandise  for  the 
West.  This  is  one  of  the  means  I  rely  on  to 
revive  Cincinnati.  But  domestic  commerce 
is  of  more  importance  yet,  and  no  one  will 
deny  that  for  interior  commerce  Cincinnati  is 
really  better  situated  than  any  city  in  America. 
Then  the  question  is,  how  can  she  avail  her- 
self of  her  natural  position  ? 
I      As  I  have  said  the  introduction   of  the  Dew 


and  extraordinary    power    of  locomotion,  or 
railroads,  enable  cities  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  resources  of  different  sections  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  off.     Thus  it  is  that  Cincinnati 
can  and  is  about  to  avail  hersell'of  the  South- 
era    road  ;     that  is,   of  the  resources   of  the 
South,  of  which  she  has,  heretofore,  had  very 
little.     Now  I  shall  not  say  anything  more  of 
the  Southern    road  ;   because  I  think  it  is  now 
settled  that  the    Southern   road  will  be  made 
just,  as  soon  as  the  work   can  be  done.      If  it 
should  prove  that  no  better  connections  than 
now  exist  can  be  bad   south  of   Atlanta,  yet 
the  Southern    road,  as  briuging  the  whole  of 
Central    Tennessee,    Northern     Georgia    and 
Alabama   into    immediate    connection    with 
Cincinnati,  will   be  of   inestimable  value.     I 
wrote  the  Jxrst  article  on  this  subject  in  1831, 
and  that  article  was   proposing   a  direct  road 
from  Cincinnati  to   Mobile  Bay.       That  will 
secure  the  whole  northern  half  of  the  South. 
But  that  would  do    little   or   nothing  for  the 
South   Atlantic.       It  is  evident  to  my  mind 
that  there  must  be  another  road  for  thnt;   and 
fortunately  the  whole  of   the  South  Atlantic 
line  is  begun,  and  much  of  it  under  way  now. 
This  line  must  go  through  Knoxville  and  the 
Rabun  Gap.     For  this  purpose  the  Blue  Ridge 
Railroad  of  South  Carolina  is  now  construct- 
ing.    The    financial    embarrassments    of   the 
State  and   the  political  quarrels,    have  so  in- 
jured the  credit  of  the   road    and  State,  that 
the  road  has  gone  on  very  little,  if   at  all,  till 
recently.      But  I    am   now   informed   by  the 
Governor  that  the  road  is  now  in  such  hands 
that  it  will  be  completed.      There  Is  in  Ten- 
nessee the  Knoxville    &   Kentucky    Railroad, 
of  which  some  miles  are  already  made.      In 
Kentucky   there    is    the    Kentucky    Central, 
which  may  be  continued  through  Paris.     That 
road  will  command  the  trade  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.     And  you  see  that  it  will  now 
take  but  little  energy  and  capital  to  complete 
it.  Ithink  we  may  consider  that  it  will  be  done. 
But  if  it  be  done  ought  it  not   to  be   done  at 
once?      And  if  the  city  of  Cincinnati  makes 
the  Southern  road,   ought  not  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Cincinnati  to  finish  the 
Kentucky    Central  ?       But   this   is    not    all. 
There  still  remains  North  Carolina  and  South, 
ern  Virginia  to  be  reached.  Here,  fortunately, 
we  are  helped  by  others.     The  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  will  make  a  connection  with  all  that   re- 
gion.      But  how  are  we  to  reach  that?      On 
the  river  line,  which  is  the  right  one,  the  peo- 
ple managed  to  raise  enough  to  pay  the  sur- 
veyors, and  that  is  all.     There  will  be  a  line 
from    Hillsboro    to    Huntington;     but    from 
Hillsboro  to    Cincinnaii    you   will   be   at  Jthe 
mercy  of  the  Baltimore    road.       Still   some 
practicable     arrangements     may    be     made. 
There  is  yet  another   thing    which  is  already 
done,  and  I  think    will    be    more    important 
than  is  at  first  apparent.      This  i3  the  bridge 
over  the  Ohio  for  the  Short  Line   road,    and 
the  control    of   the  Short    Line  by  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  road, 'and  the  establishment  of  the 
main  depot  in  Cincinnati.  For  this  will  not 
only  be  more  convenient;  but  will  save  much 
time  and  expense.  It  will  be  a  great  facility 
in  the  intercourse  which  now  exists.  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  the  Kentucky  &  Great  Eastern, 
which  I  trust  will  be  made,  and  if  it  be  made 
will  make  a  most  direct  line  to  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio. 

Thus  you  will  see  from  this  statement  what 
Cinciunali  now  needs,  and  how  near  she  is  to 
getting  it,  so  far  as  regards  Southern  connec- 
tions.    They  are 

1.  The  Southern  road, 

2.  Cincinnati,  Knoxville  &  Blue  Ridge, 

3.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  connection, 

4.  The  Kentucky  &  Great  Eastern, 

5.  The  Short  Line,  (now  made). 

I  think  we  shall  have  all  of  these  within 
three  years  ;  but  I  think  so  only  because  I 
think  there  must  be  some  enterprise  in  Cin- 
cinnati. If  there  be  none  you  wont  get  them 
in  twenty  years. 

The  third  topic,  manufactures,  is  the  most 
important;  but  that  requires  a  separate  dis- 
cussion, and  this  letter  is  long  enough. 

E  D.  M. 

Aikex  South  Carolina,  April  7,  1872. 


Our  Gas  Light. 


Our  gas  light  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
to  a  great  portion  of  our  city  population,  the 
economical  value  of  which  is  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  photometer  or  rule  100  inches  long 
At  one  end  is  placed  a  sperm  candle  burning 
120  grs  of  sperm  an  hour;  at  the  other  end  a 
burner  consuming  5  feet  of  gas  per  hour;  the 
lights  are  then  compared  by  sliding  a  disc 
along  the  photometer  in  a  dark  room  till  the 
light  is  neutralized.  The  square  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  one,  as  compared  with  the  other, 
gives  the  illuminating  power  thus:  The  disc 
or  neutral  point  being.  80  inches  from  the  gas 
burner  and  20  inches  from  the  candle,  the 
square  would  be  four  and  the  light  4  times  4, 
or  equal  to  16  candles.  At  least  twenty 
separate  and  distinct  considerations  as  to 
time,  place,  attitude,  atmospheric  influence, 
the  meter,  the  pressure,  the  kind  of  candle, 
the  sort  of  burner,  and  even  the  photometer 
itself,  will  continue  to  vary  each  result.  In 
every  town  or  city  the  quality  of  gas  varies 
because  the  coal  of  the  neighborhood  where 
the  gas  works  are  situated,  is  generally  used. 
For  instance,  as  in  England,  the  Bristol  Gas 
Company  can  obtain  the  nut  coal  of  their 
own  district  at  about  $1.50  per  ton  ;  but  it 
only  yields  7,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  of  an 
illuminating  power  equal  to  about  9  candles. 
Newcastle  coal  will  produce  9,000  feet  of  gas 
to  the  ton,  giving  a  light  of  12  canrllps.  At 
Liverpool,  where  the  Wignn  cannel  is  used, 
the  Company  obtain  9,800  feet  of  gas  to  the 
ton,  the  quality  being  equal  to,  say  21  candles. 


In  Scotland  the  gas  is  still  better,  giving  a 
light  equal  to  30  candles.  There  are  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  more  than  100  different 
kinds  of  coal  used  in  gas  making,  and  also  of 
great  variety  in  the  United  States  It  is  the 
custom  of  companies  to  supply  the  public 
with  the  poorest  quality  of  gas,  consistent  with 
their  positive  legal  obligations  to  customers, 
because  it  is  consumed  with  greater  rapidity 
than  that  possessing  high  illuminating  power. 
Modern  science  has  done  much  to  expose  the 
doings  and  to  thwart  the  intentions  of  selfi-h 
gas  companies.  The  consumers  may  now 
attach  a  carbonizer  to  his  fittings,  which  will 
more  than  double  the  illuminating  power  of 
the  gas  supplies.  The  Wocdward  Carbonizer 
is  a  machine  for  improving  the  quality  of 
common  coal  gas,  by  which  the  light  is  made 
equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  very  best  can- 
nel coal  gas  at  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  cost.  It  is  used  extensively  in  England 
where  gas  does  not  average  over  $1  per  1,000 
feet,  and  has  been  in  very  general  use  in 
New  York  city  for  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  giving  great  satisfaction.  They  are 
entirely  free  from  all  objections.  Many  con- 
trivances have  been  used  and  invented  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  this  carbonizer  It 
iucreases  the  illuminating  power  of  common 
coal  gas  to  surh  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
worthy  of  the  adoption  of  all  gas  consumers, 
to  whom  economy  and  a  brilliant  light  is  a 
matter  of  consideration.  By  using  the  car- 
bonizer 500  feet  of  gas  will  give  as  much 
light  as  1,000  ft.  of  the  article  generally  fur- 
nished in  towns  where  inferior  coal  is  em- 
ployed in  the  gas  works.  The  machine  in 
itself  is  free  from  intricate  mechanism,  and 
can  not  get  out  of  order.  The  gas  is  purer, 
more  free  from  sulphur  and  less  injurious  to 
health. 

The  saving  and  utility  of  the  invention  has 
been  established  beyond  the  possibility  of 
quibbling  or  doubt  It  is  in  fact  a  little  gas 
engineer  in  itself,  humoring  the  dark,  dingy, 
thin  flame,  until  it  becomes  equivalent  to 
cannel  gas — suitable  for  either  the  homes  of 
the  rich,  churches,  factories,  stores,  halls, 
workshops  or  the  show-rooms  where  the  most 
delicate  fabrics  are  exhibited.  A  company 
was  incorporated  in  this  city  last  December, 
to  manufacture  and  supply  these  carbouizers 
in  Ohio,  and  we  understand  they  are  meeting 
with  success. 


— Railroad  traveling  is  usually  quite  devoid 
of  incidents  (not  always  of  accidents),  the 
shortness  in  time  of  the  journey  being  un- 
favorable to  them.  But  when  there  are  de'ays 
there  may  lie  events.  For  instance,  it  is 
reported  that  on  one  of  the  snow  bound  trains 
on  the  U'lion  Pacific,  which  was  twenty-four 
days  between  Cheyenne  and  Ogden,  there 
were  three  births,  one  death,  two  cases  of 
small-pox,  and  the  beginning  of  courtship 
which  ended  in  a  marriage  at  San  Francisco 


The  Erie  Canal— What   Shall  be  Done 
With  it? 

This  is  a  subject  which  does  not  attract  any 
great  degree  of  public  interest,  and  yet  may 
be  reckoned  as  of  the  highest  public  impor- 
tance. The  maintenance,  improvement  and 
operation  of  the  Erie  canal  and  of  its  lateral 
branches  have  an  important  relation  to  the 
commerce  of' the  United  States,  and  influence 
the  prices  of  staple  products  throughout  the 
whole  world. 

One  of  the  most  erroneous  ideas  that  can 
be  entertained  is  that  the  Erie  canal  is  an  in- 
jurious rival  to  the  great  trunk  railways.  It 
is  not  more  so  than  ihe  great  trucks  are  rivals 
to  the  Broadway  stages.  Cripple  the  Erie 
canal  and  the  great  West  is  crippled  ;  and  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  great  West  the  grand 
ti*unk  railways  find  remunerative  employment. 
The  wealth  which  the  Erie  canal  carried  to 
the  West  is  returning  not  only  to  it,  but  to  the 
railways  which  have  been  built  parallel  to  it. 
When  the  Erie  canal  ceases  to  maintain  its 
pre-eminence  as  a  means  of  water  communi- 
cation between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  sea- 
board, the  great  trunk  lines  of  railway  may 
begin  to  fear  a  daugerous  rivalry;  not  till 
then. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  wide  and 
varied  interest  how  the  Erie  canal  may  be  in- 
creased in  efficiency,  and  maintained  and  ope- 
rated in  a  manner  that  will  promote  commerce 
and  meet  in  all  respects  the  just  expectations 
of  the  public  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
our  canal  system  that  from  the  very  inception 
of  these  important  works,  they  have  been  a 
foot  ball  lor  the  leading  political  parties  to 
play  upon,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  they 
have  suffered  greatly.  Their  construction 
and  enlargement  have  at  one  time  ceased  to 
be  prosecuted,  and  at  another  time  unneces- 
sary work  has  been  prosecuted  with  an  ex- 
travagant outlay  of  money.  And  at  length 
our  canals,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  revi- 
nue  to  the  State,  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  burden  upon  the  tax  payers.  The  rate  tf 
lolls  has  been  greatly  reduced  within  the  last 
two  years,  and  various  circumstances  have 
combined  to  prevent  a  corresponding  increase 
of  business.  Consequently,  the  receipts  from 
tolls|last  season  were  only  $2,814,953,  against 
$4,418,308  for  the  season  of  1868,  and  the 
amount  of  taxation  necessary  to  meet  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  canal  debt  fund  was  increased 
last  year  to  $3,880,035.  No  further  exhibit 
is  needed  to  demonstrate  that  the  question  of 
"  What  shall  be  done  with  our  canals  ? ' 
should  at  once  oe  met  with  pract'Cal  knowl- 
edge and  a  spirit  of  elevated  regard  for  the 
public  interest. 

A  proposition  has  been  made  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  canals  be  sold  to  private  parties 
or  corporations.  This  would  free  them  in  a 
measure  lrom  the  embarrassing  influences  of 
party  politics,  but  not  entirely  so,  as  the  his- 
tory of  our  great  railways  plainly  indicate; 
and  such  a  course  would  probably  lead  to  the 
abandonment,  at  no  distant  day,  of  some  of 
the  non-remunerative  lateral  canals;  a  pro- 
ceeding that  would  excite  much  discontent  in 
the  districts  affected 

There  is  another  proposition  that  the  Erie 
canal  shall  be  further  enlarged.  This  is 
wholly  impracticable  so  long  as  the  present 
manner  of  construction  shall  be  adhered  to. 
With  mere  earthworks  for  its  banks  aloug  the 
most  of  its  course,  water  could  not  be  pro- 
cured to  keep  it  in  navigable  order  if  it  were 
any  larger  than  now.  A  body  of  water  se- 
venty feet  wide  at  the  top  and  seven  feet  deep, 
is  capable  of  doing  a  vast  amount   of  work, 
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and  we  do  not  conceive  that  a  further  enlarge- 
ment is  necessary.  Bui  plans  to  promote  its 
efficiency  roust  be  regarded  as  of  the  greatest 
present  interest.  Upon  the  dispositions  made 
of  these  depend  the  future  usefulness  of  our 
canal  systems.  The  partial  or  complete  re- 
building of  the  Erie  canal  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  banks  will  hold  water  more  effectively 
than  now,  and  permit  the  passage  of  boats  at 
a  higher  rate  of  speed  towed  by  steam  tuns, 
seems  to  be  the  work  now  imperatively  de- 
manded, or  at  least  most  in  favor.  A  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Slate  authorities  to 
devise  a  method  of  introducing  steam  upon 
our  State  cUiials,  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  ranch  progress  in  the  work  assigned  to 
it.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  rare  difficulty.  The 
invention  of  steam Doats  whose  wheels  will  not 
cause  waves  to  wash  the  earth  banks  of  the 
canal ;  the  rebuilding  of  the  banks  of  mate- 
rial that  will  not  be  thus  injured — or  the  in- 
troduction of  barriers  that  will  protect  the 
preseut  banks,  seems  to  be  the  present  neces- 
sity. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  as  now  constructed,  may  be  easily  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  petty  waves  raised  by  small 
steam  tugs;  and  it  is  also  not  improbable 
that  the  danger  of  injury  to  them  from  that 
cause  has  been  over  estimated.  When  the 
canal  was  but  four  feet  deep  and  forty  feet 
wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  passenger 
packet  boats  passed  its  whole  length  in  four 
days — towed  by  three  horses  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour.  Heavily  laden  boats  now 
occupy  twelve  or  fourteen  days  in  passing 
from  Buffalo  to  Troy,  and  nine  or  ten  days  in 
passing  from  Oswego  to  Troy.  Is  there  not 
some  mistake  in  the  manner  of  constructing 
and  loading  these  boats?  Would  not  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  canal  be  promoted  if  the  boats 
were  constructed  with  sharper  bows,  and  not 
so  heavily  loaded  but  that  they  might  be  towed 
at  a  brisk  walk  if  not  at  a  slow  trot?  A  boat 
towed  three  miles  an  hour  would  make  the 
passage  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  in  five  days, 
while  a  boat  towed  two  and  a  half  an  hour — 
a  speed  which  certainly  ought  to  be  attained 
— would  occupy  but  six  days  in  the  passage. 
And  surely,  a  boat  carrying  six  thousand  bush- 
els of  wheat  through  in  six  days  would  make 
more  money  than  a  boat  carrying  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  bushels  and  occupying 
twelve  days  in  the  passage. 

We  have  not,  however,  any  special  plan  to 
urge;  but  earnestly  hope  that  something  ef- 
fective may  be  accomplished  ;  repeating  the 
invocation  that  our  canal  system  be  consid- 
ered the  friend  and  adjunct,  instead  of  the  ri- 
val, of  our  railway  system.  The  prosperity  of 
the  one  depends  to  a  latge  extent  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  other,  and  whatever  tends  to 
the  development  of  our  inland  commerce  pro- 
motes the  interest  of  both. — Am  R.  R   Jour. 

The  Erie  canal  is  unquestionably  the  most 
important  artificial  water  way  in  this  country 
at  present  constructed,  and  we  do  not  blame 
the  New  Yorkers  for  being  proud  of  it,  and 
solicitous  of  devising  some  means  to  retain  its 
pre-eminence.  It  seems  strange  to  us  that 
this  has  not  been  long  since  accomplished, 
but  we  suppose  it  is  true  that  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  canal  system  of  New  York  has 
had  more  weight  in  the  eyes  of  New  York 
politicians  than  the  vastness  of  the  commer- 
cial results  to  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was 
the  construction  of  this  aveDue  that  first  gave 


New  York  an  impetus  that  has  resulted  in  her 
present  pre  eminence,  and  the  completion  of 
the  Erie  canal  in  a  form  that  would  admit  of 
steam  navigation  could  not  fail  to  be  propor- 
tionately advantageous  to  her  commercial 
prosperity. 

In  such  a  great  work,  however,  no  plans  or 
considerations  should  for  a  moment  be  enter- 
tained except  th  ise  that  would  at  once  secure 
a  permanent,  substantial  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  structure  ;  although  the  question 
of  cost  should  be  subordinate  to  that  of  perma- 
nence. Surely  some  of  the  recent  develop- 
ments of  science  adopted  in  this  or  other 
countries  would  meet  the  emergency.  A  wall 
of  beton,  concrete  or  of  preserved  wood  would 
prevent  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  "petty 
waves." 

Let  us  look  for  a  momeut  at  the  possible 
cost,  say  of  a  substantial  wall  of  wood  duly 
preserved,  so  that  decay  or  rot  could  not 
occur,  taking  it  for  granted  that  some  of  the 
processes  well  known  to  scientists  would  se- 
cure this  result  for  at  least  half  a  century. 

The  Erie  canal  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  is 
three  hundred  nnd  fifty-two  mile3  long,  or 
presenting  on  both  sides  a  water  face  of  seven 
hundred  and  four  miles.  The  canal  has  a 
water  depth  of  seven  feet;  supposing  the 
slope  of  the  bank  should  be  say  three  feet,  so 
as  to  make  the  wall  eight  feet  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  and  the  timber  used  for  construc- 
tion six  inches  thick,  the  amount  of  lumber 
necessary  to  construct  the  entire  work  would 
be  14,878,480  cubic  feet,  or  178,421,760  feet 
board  measure.  In  the  shape  required,  and 
for  the  purposes  designed,  no  particular  class 
of  lumber,  except  that  it  be  sound,  if  properly 
treated  to  secure  its  lasting  qualities  would 
be  compulsory. 


Would  therefore  not  be  so  great.  We  have 
no  doubt  the  lumber  could  be  furnished  on 
the  line  of  the  canal  at  fifteen  dollars  per 
thousand  feet,  board  measure,  which  would 
be  for  the  178,421,000  feet,  $2,676,320;  the 
cost  of  impregnating  with  carbolic  acid 
under  the  Robbins  or  some  other  process, 
could  be  accomplished  for  three  dollars  per 
thousand  feet,  this  item  would  be  $585,263; 
or  a  total  cost  for  material  of  $3,21 1,583.  We 
can  not  estimate  the  cost  of  placing  this 
amount  of  material  in  position  to  form  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  (any  clever  engineer  can 
do  so)  but  think  the  amount  would  not  exceed 
double  the  gross  cost  of  the  material  ;  if  we 
are  correct  in  this  estimate  the  cost  of  labor 
would  be  $6,423,166,  making  the  grand 
total  cost  of  the  whole  work  $9,634,749. 

This  is  a  small  amount  to  secure  such  a 
desirable  result,  and  would  do  more  for  the 
State  and  city  of  New  York  than  almost  any 
other  work  that  could  be  projected  of  equal 
magnitude. 


Strawberries  with  cream  we  acknowledge 
as  the  acme  of  human  concoctions  for  the 
palate ;  there  is,  however,  a  choice  of  varieties. 
When  size,  color  and  flavor  are  combined  in 
the  same  variety,  that  is  almost  a'l  that  can 
be  asked.  We  find  our  old  friend,  Colonel  C. 
Bradley,  of  Nauvoo,  is  engaged  propagating 
a  new  variety,  which  he  calls  the  Nauvoo 
Seedling.  He  says  of  them,  "tbey  are  a 
splendid  berry.  We  have  fruited  them  two 
years,  and  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them. 
They  stand  the  heat  of  summer  perfectly,  and 
the  cold  of  winter  without  protection.  The 
flowers  are  perfect,  the  fruit  the  largest  sizei 
the  handsomest  shape,  the  most  beautiful 
color,  and  of  the  finest  quality  I" 

We  commend  them  to  our  strawberry  men, 
knowing  that  the  word  of  Col.  Bradley  can  be 
relied  on  without  discount. 


English  Railway  Decision — Among  other 
abstracts  of  recent  English  Decisions  we  copy 
one  holding  the  company  responsible  for  ice 
upon  a  station  platform.  At  a  railway  station 
some  water  had  frozen  upon  the  platform. 
The  cause  of  this  was  unexplained  :  but,  from 
the  ice  being  nearly  an  inch  thick,  and  ex- 
tending neatly  half  way  across  the  platform, 
it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  there 
some  time.  A  passenger,  who  was  waiting 
upon  the  platform  the  arrival  of  a  train  to  be 
conveyed  on  his  journey,  not  observing  the 
ice,  stepped  upon  it,  and  feel,  sustaining  se- 
rious injury.  Held,  that  the  defendants  were 
guilty  of  actionable  negligence  in  allowing 
the  ice  to  remain  upon  the  platform. 

In  another  case  the  court  held  that  the 
company  was  responsible  fur  the  accidental 
opening  of  a  car  doxr.  The  pliiotiff,  being  a 
passenger  on  defendant's  train,  stood  up  in 
the  carriage  and  put  his  hand  upon  the  rod 
across  the  off  window,  with  the  object  of  look- 
ing out  at  the  signal  lights  which  they  were 
approaching.  The  door  flew  open,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  precipitated  upon  the  ground, 
incuring  thereby  serious  injury,  for  which  he 
brought  bis  action.  Held,  that  the  plaintiff's 
proceeding  was  not  improper,  nor  beyond  the 
ordinary  behavior  of  a  passenger,  and  that 
as  it  would  not  have  been  perilous  upon  the 
presumption,  which  was  reasonable,  of  the 
absence  of  negligence  on  defendant's  part, 
the  evidence  justified  the  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff 


Chimney  Moving  — The  Cabot  Company,  of 
Brunswick,  Maine,  in  order  to  enlarge  their 
cotton  mill,  moved  their  large  smoke  stack 
chimney — 78  teet  high,  7  feet  9  inches 
square  at  base,  and  5  feet  square  at 
top,  containing  more  than  40,000  bricks, 
and  weighing  more  than  100  tuns — twenty 
feet  without  rollers  or  balls  or  guys  or 
braces  to  steady  it— one  of  the  greatest  feats 
ever  performed  in  the  State.  It  was  planned 
and  carried  out  by  Superintendent  Benjamin 
Greenes,  not  one  of  those  engaged  having 
ever  witnessed  the  moving  of  such  a  body. 
It  was  accomplished  by  building  such  ways  as 
are  used  in  launching  ships,  surfaces  planed, 
greased,  chimney  wedged  up,  and  moved  by 
two  jack  screws  in  four  and  a  half  hours.  The 
flues  were  disconnected  from  the  biiler  at  I 
o'clock  p.  M.,  and  9J  o'clock  the  same  evening 
the  flues  were  again  connected,  fires  going, 
aod  6team  up. — Boston  Com.  Bulletin. 
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Tbe  locomotive  Engine,*  »ud  Philadel- 
phia'* Share  in  its  Early  Improve- 
inenlH. 


BT  JOSEPH  HARFISOX,  JR.,  M    E. 

[CONTINUED    1E0M    PAlE   53.] 

In  the  spring  of  1835  the  firm  of  Garrett  & 
Eastwich,  then  making  steam  engines  and 
light  machinery  in  Philadelphia,  commenced 
the  building  ol  a  locomotive  engine  for  the 
Beaver  Meadow  railroad.  This  firm,  having 
no  practical  knowledge  of  th>s  new  machine, 
called  to  their  assistance,  as  foreman,  Mr. 
Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  a  young  roan  of  twenty- 
five,  and  a  good  practical  workman,  who  had 
been  employed  for  nearly  two  years  as  a 
journeyman  in  the  Norris  works,  and  had 
neen  schooled,  during  that  time,  amidst  tue 
indifferent  successes  of  real  failures  ot  Long 
&  Norris,  and  YVm.  Norris  &  Co.  The  first 
locomotive  designed  under  the  above  auspices 
was  called,  when  finished,  the  Samuel  D 
Ingham,  after  the  President  of  the  road.  It 
had  outside  cylinder  connections,  tben  not 
much  in  vogue — running  gear  after  the 
Baldwin  type  with  one  pair  of  driving  wheels 
behind  the  fire-box,  and  the  four  wheel  truck 
in  front.  It  had  the  dome  or  "Bury"  boi,er. 
This  engine  had  some  poin.'s  about  it  which 
differed  from  any  locomotive  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  It3  most  distinguishing  feature  was 
an  ingenious  and  entirely  original  mode  of 
reversement,  invented  and  patented  by  Mr 
Andrew  M.  Eastwick,  the  junior  member  of 
the  firm.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  this  device  without  a  model  or 
drawings,  but  its  principle  consisted  in  the 
introduction  of  a  movable  block  or  slide, 
called  a  reversing  valve,  between  the  usual 
slide  valve  and  the  opening  through  the  cylin- 
der face.  This  reversing  valve  and  the  open- 
ing through  it  veittcally  for  the  exhaust,  and 
two  sets  of  steam  openings,  corresponding, 
when  placed  opposite  thereto,  to  the  openings 
on  the  cylinder  face.  One  set,  called  direct 
openings,  passed  directly  through  the  valve, 
and  when  set  for  going  forward,  made  the 
usual  channels  to  the  cylinder.  The  second 
set  of  openings  through  the  reversing  valve, 
called  indirect  openings,  and  coming  into 
play  when  the  engine  moved  backwards, 
passed  from  the  upper  suiface  of  the  valve 
but  half  way  through  it,  and  thence  were 
diverted  laterally  to  the  side  of  ihe  valve,  and 
thence  along  the  side  and  again  laterally, 
came  out  of  fhe  under  side  where  the  revers- 
ing valve  rested  against  the  valve  face  of  the 
cylinder,  directly  opposite  a  second  indirect 
opening  on  the  upper  surface  of  this  valve. 
When  the  reversing  valves  were  set  for  going 
forward,  tbe  direct  openings  were  placed  ex- 
actly over  the  steam  openings  on  the  cylinder, 
while  the  indirect  openings  came  over  the 
solid  surface  of  the  cylinder  face,  and  were 
then  entirely  out  of  use.  The  exhaust  open- 
ing through  the  reversing  valve  in  this  case, 
came  directly  opposite  the  exhaust  opening 
on  the  cylinder.  The  slide  valve,  never 
detached  from  the  excentric,  moved  over  the 
direct  openings  in  the  usual  way.  Moving  the 
reversing  valve  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
steam  chest  from  where  it  had  been  placed  in 
going  forward,  and  tbe  case  was  different 
1  hen,  steam  entering  the  reversing  valve  it 
the  upper  side,  instead  of  going  directly  into 
the  cylinder  as  lielore,  was  diverted  in  the 
manner  just  describi-d,  and  came  out  at  the 
cylinder  face  at  the  opposite  end  from  whence 
it  had  entered  on  the  slide  valve  face,  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  reversing  valve,  and  thus  the 


diretcion  of  the  engine  was  changed  from 
forwards  to  backwards,  or  vice  versa,  without 
detaching  or  re-attaching  any  of  the  moving 
of  the  valve  gear.  The  principle  and  action 
of  Mr.  Eastwick's  invention  may  he  guessed 
at  from  what  has  been  described,  although  its 
detail  may  not  be  so  easily  made  ont.  This 
new  arrangement,  neat  and  efficient  as  it  was, 
had  its  defects,  which  no  doubt  iuterferred 
with  its  general  use.  It  increased  by  the 
thickness  of  the  reversing  block,  the  length  of 
the  steam  openings,  in  going  forward,  and 
further  increased  their  length  in  going  back- 
wards. It  als  i  prevented  the  use  of  a  long  lap 
on  the  slide  valve,  for,  any  lead  of  the  exeen- 
tric  in  going  forward,  causing  a  correspond 
ing  delay  in  receiving  steam  in  moving  back- 
ward. In  receiving  these  defects,  the  beauty 
and  originality  of  Mr.  Eastwick's  device  must, 
not  be  overlooked  Nothing  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, so  novel  in  its  mode  of  action  had  pre- 
ceded, or  has  succeeded  this  invention  of  a 
Philadelphia  mechanic,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  locomotive  has  since  been  made 
with  so  few  moving  parts  as  this  firs',  engine 
of  Garrett  &,  Eastwick.  This  engine  had  for 
the  first  time,  the  rear  platform  cuvered  with 
a  roof  to  protect  tbe  engineman  and  fireman 
from  the  weather. 

The  success  of  the  "Samuel  D.  Ingham" 
was  quite  equal  to  any  locomotive  of  its  class 
that  had  been  built  up  to  that  period  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  orders  came  to  the  makers  from 
several  sources  for  others  of  the  same  kind. 

In  1836,  Henry  R.  Campbell,  of  Philadel- 
phia, "  in  order  to  distribute  the  weight  of  the 
engine  upon  the  rails  more  completely,  pat 
ented  the  duplication  of  the  driving  wheels, 
placing  one  pair  behind  and  one  pair  in  front 
of  the  lire-box,  using  the  swivelling  truck  in 
front,  of  Baldwin's  and  others.  Mr.  Campbell 
subsequently  made  an  engine  after  his  patent, 
which  was  tried  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Ger- 
mautown  Railroad,  and  although  not  a  de- 
cided success,  it  was  a  great  step  in  the 
direction  in  which  improvement  was  most 
needed.  Its  principal  defect  consisted  in  its 
having  no  good  means  of  equalizing  the 
weight  on  the  driving  wheels  so  as  to  meet 
the  undulations  in  the  track  To  remedy  the 
defects  in  the  Baldwin,  Campbell  and  Norris 
engines,  Garrett  &  Eastwick  (soon  thereafter 
changing  their  firm  to  Garrett,  Eastwick  & 
Co  ,  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  becoming  the  junior 
partner)  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1886-7 
a  new  style  of  locomctive,  for  the  Beaver 
Meadow  Railroad  Company.  Adopting  the 
Campbell  plan  of  running  gear,  they  aimed 
towards  making  a  much  heavier  engine  for 
freight  purposes  than  had  yet  been  used. 
This  could  be  only  rendered  possible  on  tbe 
slight  roads  of  the  country,  at  that  time,  by  a 
better  distribution  of  the  weight  upon  the 
rails.  In  the  first  of  the  improved  engines 
made  by  Garrett  &  Eastwick  for  the  Beaver 
Meadow  Railroad,  Mr.  Andrew  M.  Eastwick 
introduced  an  important  improvement  in  the 
Campbell  eight  wheel  engine,  for  which  he 
obtained  a  patent  in  1836.  This  improvement 
consisted  in  the  introduction  under  the  rear 
end  of  the  main  frame  of  a  separate  frame,  in 
which  the  tivo  axles  were  placed,  one  pair 
before  and  one  pair  behind  the  fire  box.  This 
separate  frame  was  made  rigid  in  the  "  Her- 
cules," the  first  engine  in  which  it  was  used, 
and  vibrated  upon  its  center  vertically,  and 
being  held  together  firmly  at  the  ends,  both 
sides  at  all  times  moved  in  the  same  plane, 
thus  only  accommodating  the  undulations  in 
the  track  in  a  perfect  manner  when  the 
irregularities  were  on  both  rails  alike.  The 
weight  of  the  engine  rested   upou  the  coater 


of  the  sides  of  this  separate  frame  through 
the  intervention  of  a  strong  spring  above  the 
main  frame,  ihe  separate  frame  being  held  in 
place  by  a  center  pedestal  bolted  to  the  main 
frame,  the  centers  of  tbe  frame  vibrating 
upon  a  journal  sliding  vertically  in  this  center 
pedestal.  Mr.  Eastwick's  design  was,  how- 
ever, somewhat  imperfect,  in  not  accommodat- 
ing the  weight  of  the  four  driving  wheels  to 
tbe  irregular  undulations  on  both  tracks. 
There  were  other  minor  improvements  in  the 
"Hercules,"  one  of  which  was  the  introduc- 
tion for  the  first  time  into  steam  machinery 
of  the  bolted  s'ub  end  instead  of  the  old 
fashioned  and  unsafe  mode  of  gib  and  key  for 
holding  on  the  strap.  This  device,  an  idea 
of  Mr.  Harrison's,  is  now  universally  used  in 
the  connecting  rods  of  the  locomotive  engine. 
The  "Hercules,"  when  put  at  wurk  on  the 
Beaver  Meadow  Railroad,  proved  a  great 
success,  and  led  to  o  her  orders  for  the  same 
class  of  engine.  This  division  of  the  weight 
on  more  point*  of  the  read,  and  its  more 
perfect  equalization  thereon,  seemed  at  the 
time,  as  it  has  proved  since,  ti  have  been  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  locomotive.  To  remedy  the  defect,  as 
before  mentioned,  in  these  first  eight  wheel 
engines  incident  to  Mr.  Eastwick's  plan,  an 
improvement  was  patented,  in  1838.  by  the 
junior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Eastwick  & 
Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison's  patent  showed 
many  ways  of  carrying  out  the  princip  e  of 
his  improvement,  but  the  one  preferred  con- 
sisted in  placing  the  two  driving  axle  bearings 
in  pedestals  bolted  to  the  main  frame  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  by  the  use  of  a  compensat- 
ing lever  above  the  main  frame  vibrating  on 
its  center,  at  the  point  of  attachment  to  the 
main  frame,  the  ends  of  the  lever  resting  on 
the  ax'e  boxes  by  means  of  pins  passing 
through  the  frame.  These  levers  vibrated  on 
each  side  of  the  engine  separately,  and  thus 
met  all  the  unevenness  in  both  rails  within  a 
certain  prescribed  limit,  which  was  governed 
bv  the  play  of  the  axle  boxes  in  the  pedestals. 
This  arrangement  of  Mr.  Harrison  was 
simpler,  lighter  and  cheaperthan  the  one  that 
had  preceded  it,  and  was  used  in  all  tbe  eight 
wheel  engines  built  by  Eastwick  &  Harrison 
after  the  second  one.  In  all  engines  now 
built  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  with  more 
than  six  wheels  this  device  ol  Mr.  Harrison  is 
used  in  one  or  other  of  the  different  ways 
indicated  in  his  patent 

In  the  summer  of  1839,  Eastwick  &  Har- 
rison received  an  order  from  the  Philadelphia 
A  Reading  Railroad  Oo  ,  through  the  Chief 
Engineer,  Mr  Moncnre  Robinson,  for  a  freight 
engine  that  had  peculiar  points  Thisengine 
was  designed  generally  upon  the  "  Hercules" 
plan,  but  it  was  stipulated  in  the  contract 
that  the  whole  weight  should  be  11  tons  gross, 
with  9  tons  on  the  four  driving  wheels.  It 
was  also  stipulated  that  it  should  burn 
anthracite  coal  in  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler. 
To  distribute  the  nine  tons  on  the  driving; 
wheels,  the  rear  axle  was  placed  under  tbe 
fire  box.  and  somewhat  in  advance  of  its 
central  line,  instead  of  being  behind  the  fire 
box,  as  in  the  "  Hercules "  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  rear  axle  permitted  nine  tons  of 
the  whole  weight  of  the  engine  to  rest  on  the 
four  driving  wheels.  The  boiler  was  of  the 
Burv  type,  and  the  fire  box  had  the  then 
unprecedented  length,  outside,  of  five  feet. 
Tbe  tubas,  two  inches  in  diameter,  aud  only 
five  feet  long,  were  more  numerous  than 
usual,  and  filled  almost  to  the  top,  the 
cylinder  part  of  the  boiler.  Cylinders  12 J 
inches  in  diameter,  18  inch  stroke,  using  no 
cutoff;    driving    wheels    i'2     inches.       The 
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Gurney  draft  box  was  used  with  many  small 
exhaust  jets,  instead  of  one  or  two  large  ones 
It  is  believed  that  this  engine  used  for  the 
first  time  the  steam  jet  for  exciting  the  fire 
when  etanding.  The  engine  here  described, 
called,  when  finished,  the  Gowan  and  Marx, 
after  a  London  banking  firm,  excited  much 
attention  in  the  railroad  world  by  its  great 
tractive  power,  compared  with  its  while 
weight.  On  one  of  its  trips  (Feb  20,  1840) 
it  drew  a  train  of  one  hundred  and  one  four 
wheel  loaded  cars  from  Reading  to  Philadel- 
phia, at  an  average  speed  of  9.82x  miles  per 
hour,  nine  miles  of  the  road  being  a  coti'.inu 
ous  level  The  gross  load  on  this  occasion 
was  423  tons,  not  including  the  engine  and 
tender,  which,  if  the  weight  of  the  tender  is 
counted,  equaled  forty  limes  the  weight  of 
the  engine.  See  ''Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,"  1840,  vol.  25,  page  99,  Report  of 
G.  N.  Nicols,  Supt.  Philadelphia  and  Heading 
Railroad,  which  closes  as  follows:  "The 
above  performance  of  an  eleven-ton  engine 
is  believed  to  excel  any  on  record  in  this  or 
any  other  country."  Jt  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  has  ever  been  excelled  since.  How 
strangely  this  feat  of  the  Gowan  and  Marx 
compares  with  the  trials  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railroad  in  October,  1829,  when 
all  that  was  required  of  the  competing  loco- 
motives was,  that  they  should  draw  aoout 
three  limes  their  own  weight,  tender  included, 
on  a  level  track,  live  miles  long,  specially 
prepared  for  the  trial. 

In  1840  the  Gowan  and  Marx  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  the  Russian  engineers, 
Colonels  Melnikoff  and  Kraff't,  who  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
examine  into  and  report  upon  the  various 
systems  of  railroads  and  railroad  machinery, 
then  in  operation  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  The  result  of  their  examination  was 
favorable  to  the  American  system,  and  when 
the  engineers  above  named  made  their  report 
on  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  St 
Petersburg  to  Moscow,  an  engine  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Gowan  and  Marx  was  recom- 
mended as  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
this  first  great  line  of  railroad  in  the  Empire 
of  Russia,  and  Eastwick  and  Harrison  were 
requested  to  visit  St.  Petersburg  with  the 
view  of  making  a  contract  for  building  the 
locomotives  and  other  machinery  for  the  road 
Mr.  Harrison  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
spring  of  1843,  and  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  a  contract 
was  concluded  with  the  Government  of  Russia, 
at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  for  building 
162  locomotives,  and  iron  trucks  for  2,51)0 
freight  cars.  Eastwiek  &  Harrison  closed 
their  establishment  in  Philadelphia  in  1841, 
removing  a  portion  of  their  tools  and  instru- 
ments to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there,  under  the 
firm  of  Harrison,  Winans  &  Eastwick,  com- 
pleted, at  the  AleXHtidroff-sky  Head  Mechani- 
cal Works,  the  work  for  which  they  had  con- 
tracted, much  additional  work  during  the 
progress  of  the  contract,  being  added  thereto, 
The  first  contract  was  closed  in  1851,  at 
which  time  a  second  contract,  by  two  members 
of  the  firm,  for  the  repairs  to  the  rolling  stock 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  &  Moscow  Railroad, 
was  entered  into,  which  continued  until 
1862. 

The  eight  wheel  locomotive  of  Eastwick  & 
Harrison  made  its  first  reputation  as  a  freight 
engine  only.  In  1842,  two  of  these  engines 
were  built  by  E.  &  H  for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  which  were  specially  designed 
for  running  passenger  trains  at  extra  fast 
speed.  One  of  these  engines,  during  the 
jear  1844,  ran  the  large  aggregate  of  37,000 


miles,  which,  by  the  annual  report  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  road  for  that  year  is  assumed 
to  be  the  largest  result  on  record  up  to  that 
time.  The  locomotive  of  the  Hercules  type, 
and  those  that  immediately  followed  it  from 
the  same  makers,  is  now  the  standard  engine 
for  passenger  trains  in  this  country,  and  is 
being  introduced  in  Europe  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  it  is  not  now  used  generally  as  a 
freight  engine. 

In  the  years  following  the  early  efforts  of 
Baldwin,  Norris,  Campbell  and  Eastwick  and 
Harrison,  other  Philadelphia  engineers  and 
machinists  entered  the  field  in  the  manufac 
ture  and  improvement  of  the  locomotive. 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Campbell  built  several  very 
creditable  six  wheel  engines.  James  Brooks 
&  Co  ,  aided  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wright,  a  young 
man  of  good  practical  skill,  constructed  a 
locomotive  which  had  several  new  points 
worthy  of  notice.  Its  running  gear  was  after 
the  type  of  the  six-wheel  engine  of  Baldwin, 
with  one  pair  of  driving  wheels  behind  the 
fire  box,  and  with  outsidecylinder  connections. 
The  cross  head  slides  were  made  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder,  bored  out  and  arranged  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  feed  pumps,  the  cross  head 
forming  the  piston  of  the  pump.  The  con- 
necting rod  entered  the  lower  or  open  end  of 
the  slide,  which  was  large  enough  to  allow 
clearance  at  the  angles  of  the  rod.  The 
usual  valve  chamber  was  placed  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  slide  and  thence  a  pipe  led  to  the 
bjiler.  Tl'is  mode  of  arranging  a  feed  pump 
was  more  ingenious  in  design  than  useful  in 
practice,  and  was  not  repeated  in  a  second 
engine  built  by  the  same  makers.  A  second 
point  in  the  Wright  engine  was  the  mode  of 
reversement,  which  was  the  same  in  principle 
as  the  Costeli  plan.  The  slide  valve  was 
open  through  the  top,  from  the  exhaust 
cavity  underneath,  and  terminated  in  a 
cylindric  form  in  which  was  fitted  a  metallic 
spring  piston  closing  up  the  opening  through 
the  valve.  When  the  engine  was  goin» 
forward,  steam  from  the  boiler  entered  the 
steam  chest,  and  the  slide  valve  acted  in  the 
usual  manner.  When  going  backward,  by  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  a  slide  valve,  which 
acted  also  as  a  steam  or  throttle  valve,  the 
steam  from  the  boiler,  by  a  process  similar  to 
a  two-way  cock,  was  turned  under  the  cylinder 
slide  valve  and  into  the  cavity  of  the  exhaust, 
forcing  the  piston  in  the  top  of  the  valve, 
upward  and  against  the  evenly  planed  under 
surface  of  the  steam  chest  lid,  the  exhaust 
pipe  becoming  the  steam  chest,  and  the  steam 
chest  the  exhaust  pipe,  and  vice  versa  when 
the  movement  of  the  engine  had  to  be  changed. 

This  mode  of  throttle  valve  and  reversement 
valve  in  one,  combined  with  the  piston  slide 
valve,  was  a  most  simple  and  certain  arrauge- 
ment.  It  had,  with  Costeli  s,  the  same  defect 
in  the  matter  of  the  lead  of  the  slide  valve  as 
the  Eastwick  mode  of  reversement.  Eastwick 
and  Harrison  made  two  locoinutives  in  1838, 
with  vibrating  valves  moving  on  faces  on  the 
side  of  fixed  cylinders,  reversing  Costell's 
plan.  In  these  two  engines  the  throttle  valve 
and  reverse  were  combined  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  Wright  and  in  the  Costeli  engine, 
by  the  movement  of  a  slide  valve  movin"  over 
three  openings. 

With  the  second  engine  of  James  Brooks  & 
Co.,  also  designed  by  Samuel  Wright,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  adhesion  of 
the  forward  swivelling  truck  wheels  in  com- 
bination with  one  pair  of  driving  wheels 
behind  the  fire  box,  which  worked  with  fair 
practical  success.  This  same  idea  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Baldwin  at  or  near  this  period. 
Janice   Brooks  &  Co.   did   not  continue  the 


building  of  locomotives  nfter  this  second  trial. 
About  this  time,  Messrs  Charles  &  Escoll 
Sellers,  of  the  firm  of  Coleman  Sellers  &  S  ins, 
of  Philadelphia,  built  a  locomotive  somewhat 
after  the  plan  of  the  Baldwin  engine  It  is 
not  remembered  that  this  engine  had  any 
specially  original  points  except  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  draw  link  between  the  engino 
and  tender,  whereby  the  point  of  attachment 
to  the  engine  could  be  raised  or  lowered,  so 
as  to  bring  more  or  less  of  the  weight  of  the 
tender  for  increasing  the  adhesion  of  the 
driving  wheels.  Mr.  Escoll  Sellers,  some 
years  later  than  this,  invei.ted  and  patented 
the  plan  of  central  rail,  with  vertical  friction 
rollers,  the  same  as  lias  been  used  up  to  a 
recent  period  on  the  "  Fell  "  railroad  crossing 
Mont  Cents,  before  the  completion  of  the 
tunnel  Edward  Young,  at  Newcastle,  Del., 
and  Leonard  Phleger,  Philadelphians,  also 
made  improvements  in  the  locomotive. 

In  1846  Septimus  Norris,  a  brother  of  Win. 
Norris,  patented  a  ten  wheel  locomot  ve  w  th 
six  driving  wheels,  combined  with  swivelling 
truck  forward  Several  of  these  engines  were 
built  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road. It  is  true  that  from  among  all  these  pio- 
neers in  the  manufacture  and  improvement  of 
the  locoiuotiveengine,  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  only  remains  in  Philadelphia  at  this 
time.  But  the  fact  that  the  smaller  establish- 
ments exist  no  longer,  should  not  cause  the 
workers  in  the  early  day  to  be  forgotten. 
They  helped  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
railway  world  towards  Philadelphia  as  the 
great  source  of  supply  for  railroad  machinery, 
and  in  this  they  helped  also  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  have  to  day,  the  great  locomo- 
tive establii-hment,  which  is  uuw  the  pride 
and  boast  of  Philadelphia. 

The  story  has  now  been  told  of  what  Phila- 
delphia engineers  and  mechanics  have  done 
at  home,  in  the  early  and  later  day,  in  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  loco- 
motive engine  This  record  would  uot  be 
complete  without  some  reference  is  made  to 
that  which  they  hate  done  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia. These  workers  can  be  found  every- 
where, and  for  neatly  forty  years  Philadelphia 
skill  has  been  sought  for  to  fill  responsible 
places  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Stales,  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  South  America  and  in  Europe, 
and  even  in  British  India. 

In  tracing  this  history  from  the  date  of 
Colonel  Long's  first  effort  to  the  period  at 
which  the  locomotive  has  reached  its  present 
perfection,  it  can  not  but  be  noied  how  per- 
sistently and  tenaciously  Philadelphia  me- 
chanics and  engineers  clung  to  the  early  idea 
of  making  an  engine  that  should  have  im- 
portant original  traits,  and  it  is  further 
remarkable  that  in  no  single  instance  has 
there  been  even  a  desire  to  merely  repeat 
what  bad  been  done  elsewhere.  The  eight 
wheel  engine  of  Campbell — first  conceived  by 
htm  in  1836,  and  with  the  added  improve- 
ments of  Eastwick  and  Harrison  in  1836  and 
1837,  subsequently  copied  by  Baldwin,  Norris 
aud  all  other  makers,  is  to-day,  after  more 
than  thirty  years  of  trial,  with  but  little 
change  except  in  its  greatly  increased 
weight — the  passenger  locomotive  of  this 
country.  Baldwin,  Norris  and  others  did 
much  toward  the  improvement  of  the  freig  ht 
engine,  aud  have  earned  a  well  meri'ed 
reputation  in  its  construction,  which  the 
present  proprietors  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  most  manfully  maintain.  Take  the 
best  locomotives  now  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  one  that 
has  not  upon  it  some  distinct  impress  of  a 
Philadelphia  mechanic,   and  it  may  be  fairly 
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claimed  that  they  have  made  a  mark  upon 
this  most  important  and  useful  machine  that 
is  eminently  Philadelphian 

In  the  long  future,  when  the  story  of  the 
locomotive  is  inquired  into  and  rehearsed  by 
the  curious,  as  it  will  be,  Philadelphia's  honors 
fairly  earned,  will  not  be  overlooked,  nor 
should  the  names  of  those  who  have  aided  in 
earning  this  honor  he  forgotten. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  the 
locomotive  that  Philadelphia  engineers  and 
mechanics  excel,  but  they  are  widely  known 
End  appreciated  as  the  designers  and  manu- 
facturers of  all  other  kinds  of  railroad 
machinery.  They  are  particularly  noted  for 
perfection  in  maeh'ties  and  instruments  used 
in  building  the  locomotive  engine. 

The  ordinary  observer,  iu  looking  at  the 
perfect  locomotive  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
perfect  means  in  material  and  in  instruments, 
which  render  it  now  so  easy  to  make  it  what 
it  is,  bestows  little  thought  upon  the  amount 
of  labor,  both  of  brain  and  budy,  that  has 
been  expended  in  bringing  it  to  perfection. 
It  is  plain  from  the  record,  that  there  was  no 
royal  road  to  the  end  attained. 

The  story  of  the  railroad  has  been  in  part 
told  in  this  history,  and  it  is  shown  in  how 
little  estimation  it  was  held  up  to  near  the 
close  of  the  decade  ending  with  1830  Its 
present  value  is  patent  to  every  one,  and  it 
looms  up  as  something  so  vast  as  almost  to 
disarm  discussion.  But  this  value  remained 
almost  entirely  latent  from  the  time  the  first 
iron  rail  was  laid  down  until  the  improve- 
ments iu  the  locomotive  in  1829.  From  that 
time  the  railroad  took  the  place  it  fills  to  day, 
a  result  only  made  possible  by  the  little 
machine  that  we  now  see  glinting  in  the  sun- 
light as  it  crosses  field  and  meadow  with  its 
lengthened  train — that  we  hear  in  the  dark 
ness  of  midnight,  and  that  even  now  is  thread 
ing  its  way  in  Cimmerian  gloom  through  the 
Alpine  tunnel,  with  a  mile  of  rock  above  its 
head,  making  it  possible  to  change  the  dreary 
cold  of  winter  to  the  summer  glow  of  an 
Italian  sky  in  less  than  one  short  hour.  It 
was  this  little  machine  which  never  tires  in  its 
work,  and  which  we  never  tire  in  the  looking 
at;  that  evoked  the  latent  spark,  toward 
which  the  student  turns  from  his  books,  the 
ploughman  stays  his  team,  and  the  mechanic, 
the  mother  and  the  playful  child,  stop  in  their 
pursuits,  to  gaze  and  wonder  as  it  passes  by — 
not  once  nor  twice,  but  ever,  as  it  speeds 
along,  they  stop  and  wonder  as  at  something 
new  and  never  seen  before. 

It  is  this  wondrous  steed, 

"  With  Iron  nerves,  nod  lungs  of  fire," 
that  has  made  the  railroad  what  it  is,  that  has 
won  this  triumph  over  lime  and  space. 

Philadelphia,  December,  1871. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Extension  — 
Articles  of  association  of  the  Baltimore,  Pitts- 
burg &  Chicago  Railroad  Company.  Indiana 
division,  were  filed  on  the  13th  inst.  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Indianapolis; 
capital  stock  $2,000,000.  Wm  Keyser,  Walter 
C.  Quincy,  George  R.  Dennis,  John  Gardiner, 
T.  Harrison  Garrett,  Wm.  W,  Taylor  and  John 
R.  Cowan  constitute  the  present  board  of  di- 
rectors. It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  line  from 
a  point  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Indiana, 
opposite  Defiance  county,  Ohio,  through  the 
counties  of  De  Kalb,  Noble,  Kosciusko,  Elk- 
hart, Marshall,  St.  Joseph,  Laporte,  Porter  and 
Lake,  to  a  point  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Lake  county,  a  distance  of  about  145  miles. 
Most  of  the  corporators  are  residents  of  Balti- 
more. This  ia  the  Chicago  extension  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Obio  road. 


Cleveland,    t  otuni  >n,.    Cincinnati    and 
Indianapolis  Railroad. 

The  following  table  shows  the  earnings  of 
this  road  lor  the  years  endiog  December  31, 
1870  and  1871. 

1870.  1871. 

From  passengers    $843,830  25  $797,917  49 

"     freight 2  269,038  36  2,873.535  74 

"     express  ....        72,993  67  73,669  58 

"     mail 61,992  00  61,993   01) 

"     rents 56.2  8   75  58  960   12 

"     int.  &div...        19,481   63  52,708   12 

"     miscel's 4.725  39  


$3,328,281   05  $3,918,784  05 


Expenses  viz : 

Freight  and   pas- 

senger trans.  ... 

$758,232  35 

$860,931 

88 

64,598  08 

71,816 

77 

Rep.  of  Incomot's 

189,224  54 

179,413 

66 

Rep  of  pass,  cars 

54,062  61 

37,889 

53 

Rep.  of  Ir't  cars 

117,317  46 

161,534 

43 

Rep.   of   track... 

514,281   23 

632,290 

07 

Rep.  of  buildings 

47.550  59 

52,516 

48 

Rep.  of  fences.... 

12,473  95 

23.122 

48 

Rep  of  bridges... 

24,110  26 

24,828 

67 

Oil,    tallow    and 

36,951   78 
309.503  87 

36.687 
372,450 

on 

Fuel    account.... 

36 

Damage  to  stock 

5,630  20 

9,141 

89 

Loss    and     dam- 

age to  freight... 

18,978  34 

18,599 

32 

Gratuities  &  per- 

sonal  damages. 

17,666  85 

17,324 

01 

Telegraph  expen- 

ses and  repairs.. 

34,420  53 

31,990 

97 

Bal,  car  service.. 

80,736  33 

57,338 

54 

$2,285,738  96  $2,587,896  12 
Net  earnings...  $1,042,542  09  $1,330,887  93 
Int  and  taxes....      357,772  08        325,350  63 


Balance  applica- 
ble to  dividends    $684,770  01  $1,005,537  30 
Div.— two  of  3J  per  cent.  each.       812,602  00 

Surplus  for  the  year  1871 $192,935  30 

Add  surplus  Dec.  31,  1870 94,588  91 

$287,524  21 
Less  interest  to  Feb.  1,  1872,  on 
first    payments     account    sub- 
scriptions to  new  stock 16,760  39 

Surplus  December  31,  1871 $270,763  82 

This  is  an  increase  of  gross  earnings  for 
the  year  187 1  of  $590,503,  and  of  net  earnings 
of  $288,345   84 

Contracts  have  been  made  for  five  hundred 
coal  cars  and  seven  locomotives  for  this  com- 
pany, to  be  delivered  early  in  the  spring  of 
1872;  also  for  equipment  of  the  Cincinnati 
&  Springfield  Railway,  in  compliance  with 
the  contract  for  lease  of  that  railway  published 
in  the  annual  report  for  1870.  The  equipment 
for  the  Cincinnati  &  Springfield  Railway  is 
now  being  delivered,  and  will  be  in  readiness 
for  the  opening  of  the  through  route  between 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  by  way  of  Dayton, 
which  we  now  expect  will  occur  in  May  next. 
That  part  of  your  railway  between  Dela- 
ware and  Springfield,  and  hitherto  known  as 
the  Springfield  branch,  will  come  into  use  as 
a  trunk  road  on  the  completion  of  the  Cincin- 
nati &  Springfield  Railway.  To  prepare  it 
thoroughly  for  the  large  traffic  to  be  turned 
upon  it  has  involved  considerable  expendi- 
ture, a  part  of  which  has  already  been  made, 
and   the  remainder  will   be  as  early   in   the 


spring  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  through  route. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Tuscarawas  Vallev  Rail- 
way, from  Elyria,  Oh  o,  to  the  Pan  Handle 
Railroad  in  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio,  and 
thence  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  was  loca- 
ted during  the  year  to  connect  with  your  rail- 
way at  Grafton  Station,  and  its  construction 
has  been  pushed  with  much  vigor — forty  miles 
being  already  completed,  and  its  completion 
to  the  Pan  Handle  Railroad  during  the  com- 
ing Rummer  is  now  assured. 

It  will  pass  through  the  best  coal  fields  of 
Obio  and  will  command  an  immense  traffic. 
To  secure  its  business  ovpr  twenty  five  miles 
of  your  railway  between  Grafton  and  Cleve- 
land was  considered  of  very  great  importance, 
and  to  promote  its  early  construction  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  between  the  L  ike  Shore 
&  Tuscarawas  Valley  Railway  Company,  the 
Cleveland,  Columhus,  Cincinnati  &  Indiana- 
polis Railway  Company,  and  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company, 
which  it  is  believed  will  be  of  mutual  benefit 
to  all  the  parties  The  contract  is  appended 
to  this  report,  and  your  attention  is  called  to 
its  provisions. 

The  Indianapolis  &  St  Louis  Railroad  Com- 
pany (of  which  this  company  owns  one-half 
the  capital  stock)  has  passed  through  a  very 
prosperous  year  for  a  new  road  with  strong 
competition,  having  earned  over  $9,000  per 
mile,  and  not  only  proves  self-sustaining,  but 
Carrie'  a  handsome  surplus  forward  to  1872. 

The  policy  of  using  steel  rails  in  renewals 
of  track  is  already  showing  results  in  reduc- 
ing the  expense  of  maintenance  on  such  parts 
of  your  railway  as  are  now  laid  with  steel 
There  are  over  seventy  miles  of  steel  rail  now 
in  the  track,  and  the  renewals  with  steel  al- 
ready contracted  for  will  exceed  fifty  miles  in 
1872  In  addition  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Cincinnati  &  Springfield  Railway  is  being  laid 
with  solid  steel  rail. 

The  freight  tonnage  has  been  very  heavy 
during  the  year. 

Total  increase  freight  tonnage  25  8-10  per 
cent,  or  241  817  tons.  Increase  freight 
earnings  26  6-10  per  cent.,  or  $604,497  38. 

Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  above  increase  in 
freight  earnings  was  derived  from  local  busi- 
ness, while  the  local  tariff  has  not  been  ad- 
vanced, and  in  many  instances  has  been  re- 
duced 

The  tonnage  handled  at  Cleveland  has 
greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  interests  in  the  city,  which, 
together  with  the  large  amount  of  through 
freight,  has  rendered  the  grounds  of  the  com- 
pany inadequate  for  the  proner  transaction  of 
its  business  To  provide  additional  room  al- 
ready demanded,  and  soon  to  be  needed  for 
the  handling  of  coal  from  the  Tuscarawas  val- 
ley, vour  hoard  have  purchased  a  large  piece 
of  land  (about  36  acres)  in  Central  Tract,  lo- 
cated within  half  a  mile  of  the  business  cen- 
ter of  the  city,  and  having  a  frontage  of  two 
thousand  feet  on  the  Cuvahoga  river.  It  is 
believed  that  the  grounds  thus  obtained  will 
afford  ample  room  in  the  future,  at  least  for 
many  years. 

The  purchase  has  just  been  completed  for 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  payment 
of  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  made  thereon. 
The  remainder  is  payable,  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  January,  1872,  and  the  balance  in 
eight  annual  payments  with  interest  at  six  • 
per  cent,  per  annum 

The  Board  of  Directors  are  confident  from- 
present  and  prospective  earnings  that  your 
property  will   produce  regular   dividends   for 
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the  future  and  look  for  a  £reater  degree  of 
prosperity  than  in  years  past. 

The  equipment  consists  of  98  locomotives, 
42  passenger  cars,  5  sleeping,  1  director's,  14 
baggage  and  express,  7  postal  and  mail,  I 
paymaster's,  1690  box,  243  stock,  377  flat  and 
80  coal  cars. 

The  following  is  the  financial  exhibit  as 
shown  by  the  books  of  the  company  : 

ASSETS. 
Cost  of  road,  depots,  shops  and 
equipment $13,774,883  07 


Materials  on  hand 
For  rep.  of  track    $78,108   90 
For  rep.    of  loco- 
motives and  cars    180,770   10 
Fuel,  oil  <fc  waste    144,537  90 

Cash  and  cash  assets  : 
Cash  in    hand    of 

treasurer 1,071,260  47 

Due    from    other 

companies  215,475  70 

Due  from   agents      84,807  23 
Due   from   P.  O. 

Department 14,884  58 

Other  assets  : 

Indianapolis  aud 
St  Louis  R.  R. 
stock  $300,000  00 

Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis  bonds    609,950  00 

Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis  Trus- 
tees        73,998  40 

Scioto  &  Hocking 
Val.  R  R.  bonds        2,000  00 

Real  estate  not 
used  for  road8 
and  depots 18,522  29 

Wood  lands 37,634  92 

Pendleton  stone 
quarry 4,915  46 

Merchants'  Des- 
patch Trans.  Co.      25,000  00 

Real  estate,  cen- 
tral track  Clev'd      65,000  00 

Equip,  for  Cincin- 
nati &  Spring- 
field  Railway...      76,875  70 


403,416  90 


1,386,436  98 


1,225,808  02 


$16,790,544  97 


LIABILITIES. 


Capitol  stock  $11,620,000  00 

Less  amount  owned  and    held 
by  this  company 8,725  00 


$11,611,275  00 
C  ,  C.  k  C.  R.  R.  mort.  bonds 

($25,000  falling  dueeachyear)  323,000  00 
I,  P.  k  O   R.  R,   1st  mortgage 

bonds   (past  due)  2,000  00 

I.,  P   k  C.  R    R.   2d   ruortgas/e 

bonds,  (past  due) 1,000  00 

B.  k  I.  R  R  old  1st  mortgage 

bonds   (past  due) 2,000  00 

B   k  I   R   R    old  1st  mortgage 

bonds  ($3,000  past  due) 616,000  00 

C.,C,  C.&I  R  R.  lstmortaasre 

Sinking  Fund  bonds 2,064.000  00 

Increase  of  capital  stock 1,180,075  00 

Bills  audited 291,950  26 

Dividend  No.  8,  payable  Feb.  1, 

1872 406,315  00 

Previous  div.  (not  called  for)...  5,405  50 

Interest  on  increase  of  capital 

stock  payable  Feb.   1,  1872...  16,760  39 


Surplus  270,763  82 

$16,790,544  97 
President,  Oscar  Townseud;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, H  B  Hurlburt;  Directors,  L.  M.  Hubby, 
Oscar  Townsend,  H.  B  Hurlburt,  Splab  Cham- 
berlain, S.  Williamson,  T  P.  Handy  S.  Witt, 
Wm.  Collins.  Horace  F.  Clark,  Augustus 
Schell,  John  Miller,  J.  W.  Burson,  Robert  M. 
Shoemaker.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  George 
H.  Russel ;  General  Superintendent,  E  S. 
Flint;  Chief  Engineer,  Frank  Ford  ;  Auditor 
and  Registrar,  Alfred  Fly;  General  Freight 
Agent,  S  F.  Pierson  ;  Master  Mechanic,  L.  S. 
Young;  Master  Car  Builder,  William  F. 
Smith;   Paymaster,  S   B.  Jackson. 


Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Bailn  ny. 

The  main  line  is  387.32  miles  long — 49  14 
miles  in  New  York,  92.16  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  246  02  in  Ohio.  The  total  length  owned 
by  the  company  is  increased  to  425  50  miles, 
by  the.Meadville  and  Oil  City  33.20  miles, 
and  the  Wadsworth  and  Silver  Creek,  4.98 
miles.  The  company  operate  under  lease, 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  66.13, 
and  the  Cleveland  and  Mahoning,  80.18.  The 
total  operated  (including  sidings,  141.45 
miles)  amounts  to  707.26  miles.  The  rolling 
stock  includes  166  engines  and  81  passenger, 
35  baggage,  &c,  and  3,430  freight  cars.  The 
management,  since  its  organization,  have  pro- 
vided for  additions  of  40  locomotives,  30  pas- 
senger coaches,  and  freight  cars  as  lollows  : 
iron  tank,  200;  coal,  1.0C0;  box,  1,000  and 
stock,  600,  at  a  cost  of  $2,720,000.  The  per- 
manent road  will  be  improved  at  the  cost  of 
$2,835,000,  amounting  to  a  substantial  recon- 
struction of  the  road.  The  earnings  for  1870 
and  1871  amonnted  to  $4,213,936;  the  trans 
portation  expenses  to  $3,465,038,  and  the  net 
earnings  over  operating  to  $703,075.  The 
expenses  amounted  to  $094,780  in  excess  of 
earnings.  The  capital  amounts  to  $77,500,- 
603— including  $11,040,006  first  mortgage  7 
per  cent,  bonds;  $5,000,000  7  per  cent,  reor- 
ganization slock  ;  $8,445,590  3econd  general 
morlgage  7  per  cent,  bonds;  $28,215,101 
third  general  mortgage  7  per  cent,  bonds; 
$9,875,996  preferred  five  per  cent,  stock,  and 
$19,950,000  common  stock.  The  new  bonds 
are  dated  January,  1,  1872.  The  first  coupon 
on  the  first  mortgage  bonds  will  be  due  July 
1,  1872;  on  the  second  mortgage  bonds  (from 
March  1,),  Sept.  1,  1872;  on  the  third  mort 
gage  bonds  (from  May  1),  Nov.  1,  1872.  The 
total  amount  required  for  interest  will  be  $5, 
332,524,  as  follows — Payment  absolute  $1, 
916,172— $770,981  on  first  mortgage;  $280, 
000  on  reorganization  stock;  $591,191  on 
second  mortgage,  and  $274,000  on  Cleveland 
and  Mahoning  rental :  payment  contingent 
on  earnings  $3.466,352— $1,975,057  on  thirr'- 
morlgage;  $493,795  on  preferred  stock,  and- 
$997,500  on  common  (5  per  cent.)  stock.  Re- 
sumption of  payment  is  to  begin  1st  March, 
April,  July,  September  and  November. — 
London  Railway  Times, 


— The  Denver  k  Rio  Grande  is  to  be  pushed 
southward  with  great  energy  this  season.  It? 
completion  to  Albuquerque  and  El  Paso  will 
enable  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  companies  to  lay  iron  east 
and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  by  shipping  it  via 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  thus  greatly  fa- 
cilitating the  construction  of  one  or  both  of 
these  Southern  lines,  which  the  experience  of 
this  winter  seems  to  render  indispensable. 


Coal  and  Iros  in  Kentucky. — The  new 
railway  from  Richmond,  Kentucky,  to  the  coal 
and  iron  regions  in  Lee  and  Estell  counties 
has  been  chartered  by  the  Kentucky  legisla- 
ture, and  will  be  begun  at  once  It  will  be 
some  forty  five  miles  in  length,  and  cost  ubout 
$575,000.  It  will  be  a  narrow  gauge.  The 
Louisville  courier  Journal  says: 

"It  is  proposed  to  build  this  road  from 
Richmond,  Ky.,  on  a  narrow  gauge,  forty 
miles  into  the  mountains,  where  four  furnaces 
are  engaged  in  making  the  Red-River  iron. 
This  gauge  has  been  judiciously  selected  be- 
cause it  will  cost  only  half  us  much  as  the 
other  in  the  country  through  which  this  road 
will  be  built.  This  road  has  become  an  actual 
necessity  to  these  mines,  which  can  now  ship 
tl.eir  products  to  market  on  flatboats  only 
when  the  Kenlrcky  River  is  at  high  water. 
It  has  not  had  a  sufficient  tide  since  May,' 
1871.  This  iron  is  now  conceded  to  be  the 
very  best  in  the  entire  country  for  machine- 
works  and  car  wheels.  The  company  have 
already  established  in  this  city  their  sole 
agency  for  its  sale.  A  car-wheel  company 
has  recently  been  formed  in  this  city.  This 
road  will  make  the  immense  and  increasing 
trade  in  car-wheels  and  machine-works  one  of 
the  leading  interests  of  this  cily,  throwing  into 
our  midst  an  immense  sum  of  money  from  all 
sections,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  amount  of 
supplies  demanded  by  and  sent  to  those 
regions  from  this  city.  It  will  take  no 
money  from  us,  but  bring  money  to  us,  both 
going  and  coming.  There  are  four  furnaces 
at  work,  making  about  9,000  tons  unnually, 
worth  $55  per  ton.  Their  capacity  cun  be 
easily  increased  to  14,000  tons  One  furnace 
has  been  necessarily  stopped  for  the  want  of 
transpoitation.  The  supplies  for  those  regions, 
bought  in  this  city,  amount  to  $150,000  an- 
nually, and  can  be  almost  immeasurably  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fur- 
naces. 
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Insurance  Companies  Reduce  Kates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

«&~The  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Mi'ii  In  earnestly  Invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fire  *  th  *t  kindle  it  stations,  in  wood 
piles,  an'd  on  Trains  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 


H 


J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNATI. 
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HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 


rintin 


OIF    E'VEIE,-^:    DESCBJPTIOIT 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 

Local  &  Coupon  Tickets, 

CHIOS,  SOFT  BILLS, 

POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

AJSTID  ZBLA-ItTK:  BOOKS. 

WRIGHTSON  &  GO., 

RAILROAD    RECORD     OFFICE 


No.  J  67  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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E.  D.  MANSFIELD,    ----•) 

T.  WRIGHTSON, ^Editors 

A.  J.  HODDEE, ] 


CINCINNATI  -  -  Thursday,  April  18,  1872. 

PUBLISHED     EVERY    THURSDAV     MORNING, 

By   Wrifjhlson  <R  Co., 
OPPICE-No.l67Walnnt  Street 


Subscriptions — $3  per  annum  in  advance. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  square  is  the  space  occupied  by  ten  lines  ofNorparei 

Onesquare, singleinsertion.... $  2  flo 

"        "       per  month 5  110 

"        "        six  months 15  Oil 

»•       "       perannum 25  00 

»- column, singleinsertion 7  00 

*l        "       permonth 14  00 

•*          '       six  months 55  00 

*'        "       perannum .. 110  00 

41  page,     singleinsertion- 25  00 

"        "       permonth 40  00 

s*        «'       six  months , 135  00 

«'       "       perannum 210  00 

Cardsnotcxceedingfourlinea,  $7  OUperannum. 

WRIGHTSOH  &,  CO.,  Prop'rs 


Shall  Cincinnati  Grow 7-Hanufactnres. 

To-day  I  received  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,' 
containing  among  other  things  a  report  of  the 
lecture  of  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  "  Thirty  Years 
in  Cincinnati."  It  was  an  interesting  and 
useful  address,  much  better  than  those  which 
have  been  delivered  by  more  famous  meu. 
Several  things  were  suggested  which  were  im- 
portant, but  one  in  particular.  Mr.  Smith 
said  Cincinnati  was  not  wanting  in  some  kinds 
of  spirit,  but  there  was  one  thing  wanting 
which  was  very  necessary;  this  is  a  concen- 
tration and  unity  of  public  effort  and  public 
spirit,  and  this  is  certainly  very  true.  Mr. 
Smith  commenced  his  period  under  review 
thirty  years  ago.  Cincinnati  was  then  in  the 
very  prime  and  vigor  of  its  growth,  and  this 
continued  till  1850,  but  soon  after  began  rela- 
tively to  decline.  Why?  It  is  not  very  ob- 
vious, but  such  is  the  fact.  But  I  may  here 
remark  that  prior  to  1851,  especially  from 
1835  to  1845  Cincinnati  had  that  concentra- 
tion and  public  unity  which  it  now  wants. 
The  city  had  no  constitutional  prohibitions 
upon  it,  fettering  its  energies.  It  had  no 
cliques  and  factions  contending  for  selfish 
ends  ;  but  it  had  men  of  mind,  of  energy  and 
stability,  to  direct  its  public  affairs,  and  it 
prospered  as  few  cities  have  ever  done.  If 
we  could  analyze  the  composition  and  growth 
of  Cincinnati  we  should  find  that  the  loss  of 
some  elements  and  the  getting  of  some  others 
have  not  worked  for  its  advantage.     The  fol- 


lowing table  of  the  growth  of  Cincinnati  in 
the  last  forty  years  will  illustrate  something 
of  this  : 


..Increase  88  per  cent 
..       "        149       " 
..       "         40       " 
..       "         35       " 


In  1830....     24,831 

1840 46,338 

1850 115,438 

I860..:..  161,044 
1870.  ...  216,239 

It  will  be  seen  that  from  1840  to  1850  was 
the  era  of  greatest  growth  in  Cincinnati.  It 
was  the  era  of  railroads  and  of  great  factories. 
It  was  a  natural  and  necessary  thing  that  the 
ratio  of  increase  should  diminish  ;  but  it  was 
not  natural  that  in  twenty  years  it  should 
fall  Irom  150  to  35  per  cent.  It,  is  not  worth 
while  here  to  inquire  particularly  into  the 
causes,  but  two  of  them  were  what  I  men- 
tioned, the  Constitution  of  1850  and  the  want 
of  unity  and  concentration  of  public  spirit. 
In  my  last  letter  I  noticed  the  introduction  of 
foreign  trade  and  of  Southern  Railroads  would 
probably  give  Cincinnati  a  new  and  more 
rapid  growth.  I  shall  now  speak  of  manufac- 
tures. 

In  my  article  on  pig  iron  I  showed  the  im- 
mense growth  of  that  business  (the  iron)  un- 
der the  protective  tariff.  The  argument 
against  a  protective  tariff  (founded  upon  the 
idea  of  cheapness  or  of  monopolies,  etc.) 
may  be  well  enough  on  paper,  but  the  grand 
fact  that  under  this  protective  tariff  the  lead- 
ing industries  have  nearly  doubled  in  ten 
years  can  not  be  denied  by  any  one,  and  that 
is  really  what  is  all  important.  For  example, 
the  pig  iron  made  in  1860  amounted  to  850,- 
000  tons  by  the  census,  and  in  1871  is  reported 
to  be  1,900,000  by  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association.  In  ten  years  this  all  im- 
portant product  doubled.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  change  in  fuel  and  in  the  manufacture. 
At  first  charcoal  was  used  and  until  recently 
almost  altogether  in  Ohio.  Then  on  the 
development  of  the  anthracite  region,  anthra- 
cite was  used  throughout  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, now  making  one-third  of  the  iron  in 
the  country.  Then  in  the  West  bituminous 
coal  was  used,  and  now  very  little  iron  is 
made  with  charcoal.  The  general  result  of 
this  is  that  coal  is  the  great  element  with  iron. 
And  iron,  as  I  said  in  the  article  on  pig  iron, 
is  now  the  main  element  in  all  manufacturesi 
You  can  not  make  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  set 
of  furniture  without  iron.  A  cotton  factory 
has  its  machinery  of  iron,  and  now  all  the 
large  stores,  warehouses,  ships,  everything  in 
architecture,  is  made  of  iron.  Hence  it  is  we 
see  the  immense  increase  of  raw  iron  j  and 
hence  manufacturing  cities  must  have  all  the 
factories,  of  which  iron  is  an  element,  and 
iron  being  made  by  coal,  hence  it  is  that  coal 
is  the  great  motive  power  of  all  manufactures. 
But  here  we  find  that  there  are  great  differ- 
ences in  coal  as  regards  its  capacity  for  manu- 
facturing iron'.  Two  discoveries  have  been 
made  of  new  kinds  of  coal  which  bear  largely 
on    Cincinnati    interests,  and   have   given  a 


great  impetus  to  the  iron  manufactures.  One 
is  of  the  Brier  Hill  coal,  which  being  used  to 
manufacture  the  iron  of  Lake  Superior,  as 
well  as  of  Ohio,  has  increased  the  population 
and  wealth  of  Cleveland,  Akron,  Canton,  and 
north-eastern  Ohio  in  a  manner  which  sur 
prises  everybody  not  on  the  spot.  In  the 
census  statistics  of  1870,  which  now  lie  before 
me,  the  population  and  wealth  of  five  counties 
in  north-eastern  Ohio  are  as  follows: 

Population.  True  values. 

1R00.  1870. 

Cuyahoga 78,033  132,010  $106,575,000 

Mahoning 25,894  31,001  27,510,000 

Stark 42,978  52,508  47,884,048 

Summit 27,374  34,674  39,661,050 

Trumbull 30,656  38,659  34,941,818 

Totals 204,935     288,852     $256,573,1 16 

Here  we  find  that  in  10  years  the  increase 
of  population  was  40  per  cent,  and  the  abso- 
lute wealth  of  these  five  counties  greater 
than  that  of  either  of  twelve  Stales  of  the 
American  Union,  viz:  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Neva- 
da, New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  West  Virginia.  Is  not  that  an 
astonishing  fact?  What  is  the  cause  of  such 
an  extraordinary  fact?  I  have  said  coal  and 
iron.  But  it  is  not  all  that.  It  is  industry 
and  good  soil  as  much.  Well,  I  have  said  ouo 
great  element  in  this  extraordinary  result  is 
Brier  Hill  coal ;  that  is,  coal  adapted  to  the 
smelting  and  manufacture  of  iron.  Now  in 
my  visit  to  the  Sunday  Creek  coal  mines  I 
became  satisfied  that  the  quality  or  capacity 
of  the  coal  there  was  just  the  same  as  that  at 
Brier  Hill,  and  therefore  Cincinnati  might 
become  the  market  and  the  center  of  the 
same  results  which  were  found  at  Cleveland. 
Why  not?  Why  not? — we  shall  see.  I  be- 
lieve that  coal  from  Sunday  Creek  mines  may 
be  delivered  in  Cincinnati  at  12  cents  per 
bushel.  Well,  let  us  get  on.  The  next  dis- 
covery was  that  of  block  coal,  in  Indiana.  I 
don't  know  what  block  coal  means.  I  have 
a  strong  suspicion  that  it  means  just  the  same 
as  Brier  Hill  coal  and  Sunday  Creek  coal ;  no 
matter,  suppose  it  to  be  different,  it  is  equally 
in  favor  of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati  must  have 
the  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  and 
whether  on  the  spot,  with  block  coal,  or  in  Cin- 
cinnati she  must  avail  herself  of  that  advan- 
tage. If  it  be  as  seems  probable,  the  best 
way  to  manufacture  in  the  very  region  of  the 
block  coal,  then  make  the  Cincinnati  &  Terre 
Haute  Railroad  immediately.  Cincinnati 
must  lose  no  opportunities.  If  she  can  devel- 
ope  the  block  coal  region  and  be  herself  the 
market  for  the  results,  it  will  add  100,000  to 
the  population  of  Cincinnati.  I  had  intended 
to  have  gone  over  a  great  deal  more  ground, 
but  this  letter  is  long  enough,  and  I  must  put 
off  till  another  day  much  that  I  would  wish 
to  say.  But  those  topics  would  require  a  full 
description,  and  we  must  adjourn  that  until 
another  day.  E  D.  M. 

Aiken,  S.  C,  April  12,  1S72. 
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Death  of  Hon.  Erastns  Corning. 

Hon-  Erastus  Corning,  of  Albany,  New 
York,  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  note. 
We  have  personally  known  him  for  forty 
years. 

Born  in  New  England,  he  went  to  Albany 
when  a  boy,  with  all  his  possessions  tied  up 
in  a  handkerchief,  trudging  into  town  a 
stranger,  lame  at  that,  and  without  means. 

From  this  small  beginning,  by  his  great 
business  ability,  his  perseverance,  his  energy, 
and  his  all  pervading  integrity,  he  became  not 
only  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  locality, 
but  of  the  nation.  This  two,  whether  we  re- 
gard him  as  a  manufacturer,  merchant,  rail 
roader,  capitalist,  or  politician.  In  all  these, 
Erastus  Corning  occupied  a  position  attained 
by  few. 

For  many  years  he  sustained  a  9train  on 
his  energies  that  few  men  would  have  borne 
up  under  for  a  single  season.  Proprietor  of 
the  Albany  Nail  Works — a  factory  that  is  a 
town  of  itself,  principal  of  one  of  the  largest 
iron  and  hardware  houses  in  the  country, 
President,  from  the  time  of  its  construction,  of 
the  Utica  &  Schenectady  railroad,  and  after 
the  consolidation,  of  the  New  York  Central, 
President  of  the  Bank,  and  at  various  times 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  then  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  constitute  a 
■variety  and  weight  of  burdens  that  seldom 
falls  on  one  pair  of  shoulders.  These,  together 
with  the  cares  of  his  vast  fortune,  amounting 
to  millions,  did  not  prevent  his  attending  a 
little  to  the  importation  and  breeding  of  fine 
stock,  and  doing  many  other  things  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Corning  was  a  man  of  broad  concep- 
tions, liberal  impulses,  and  universally  liked. 
He  has  passed  away  burthened  with  years, 
and  laden  with  such  honors  as  he  passed  away 
as  are  shown  only  to  those  who  have  endeared 
themselves  to  a  whole  community. 

The  funeral  took  place  one  the  12th  inst. 
at  Albany.  At  the  close  of  the  services,  we 
learn,  the  procession  took  up  its  line  of  march 
for  Rural  Cemetery  in  the  following  order: 

The  workmen  from  the  Corning  Iron  Works, 
at  Troy,  some  1,500  or  2,000  in  number;  the 
clerks  from  the  iron  store  in  this  city;  the  di- 
rectors and  clerks  of  the  Albany  City  Banks; 
Governor  Hoffman  and  staff;  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals;  the  Regents  of  the 
University  at  Albany;  the  Burgess  Corps  in 
citizens  dress ;  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State;  the  Jackson  Corps  in  citizens 
dress;  the  Common  Council,  Board  of  Fire 
Commissioners,  Board  of  Trade,  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners,  Young  Men's  Catholic 
Lyceum,  and  the  Albany  Institutes. 

There  we*e  present  at  the  funeral  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  gentlemen  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  among  whom  we  notice  ex- 
Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  Thurlow  Weed, 
Hiram  Barney,  Gen.  Storms,  and  John  F. 
Winslow. 


Pork  PaRlting  in  the  West. 

From    the   report   of    Sidney  D.   Maxwell, 

superintendent  of  the   Cincinnati   Merchant's 

Exchange,  we  learn  that  there  were  packed  in 

the    various   localities    named    the    following 

number  of  hogs  during  the  summer  of  1871, 

indicating  the  importance  which  this  traffic  is 

assuming  in  the  West: 

Ohio,    Cincinnati  , 87,515 

"       Cleveland  18,000 

"       Hamilton  2,000 

Indiana,  Indianapolis 69,000 

Illinois,    Eureka  1,000 

"  Maltoon 2,500 

"  Quincy 5,000 

Iowa,  Davenport 200 

Missouri,  Kansas  City 15,000 

Kansas,  Leavenworth 500 

Michigan,   Detroit 3,500 

Wisconsin,  Fon  du  Lac 400 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  hog 

traffic  of  Cincinnati  for  the  past  winter,  as 

compared  with  the  winter  of  1870-71  : 

Season  of 
1870-71;  1871-72. 

Whole  number  of  hogs  packed...         481,560  030,301 

Average  gross  weight 298.84  280.2 

Aggregate  gross  weight,  lbs 143,91.9.390  182,283,0151 

Average  yield  per  head  of  lard  of 

all  kinds 42.62  41.024 

Aggregate  of  lard,  lbs 20,524,087  25,857,468 

Average  price  paid,  gross $        6  65.28  S    4  36.485 

Aggregate  cost 9,574,004  7,95i,385 

From  the  following  table  is  seen  at  a  glance 

the  extent  of  the  merchantable  hog  product 

of  the   whole  West,  compared    with   that  of 

1870-71 : 

Number  of  Hogs.     Aggregate  gross  weight. 


States. 

1770-71. 

1871-72?  ' 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

Ohio  

698,527 

842,758 

210.815.638 

246,263,439 

433  051 

551,745 

127,214,194 

150,937,963 

Illinois 

1,183,13) 

1,607,718 

337,461,419 

468.532,038 

Rentucky.. 

289,445 

342,522 

75.743,116 

80,477,462 

Tennessee. 

35,300 

37,517 

9,265,270 

9,7a0,741 

465,033 

693,544 

125,503,033 

182.745.546 

165,181 

270,806 

46,102,089 

76812,058 

27,931 

40,518 

7,838,055 

11,319,118 

4,548 

3,767 

1,148.023 

932,289 

Wisconsin. 

250,014 

327,618 

70,317,632 

91,130,281 

Minnesota. 

14,000 

21,000 

4,235,000 

5,925,010 

W.  Virginia        9,500 

6,500 

2,lil2  500 

1,740.000 

Pittsb'g.Pa 

11,018 

5,3(10 

3,305.400 

1,378,000 

Detroit,  Mich    3!'    hi 

28.1100 

10.562,500 

8,820,000 

Atlanta,  Qa 

3,690 

3,100 

1,782,403  ] 

996,300 

837,000 

Totals.... 

3,623,404  ' 

,033,120,169 

1,349,630,955 

The  entire  lard  product  for  1871-72  was 
184,552,627  lbs.,  as  against  136,653,181  lbs. 
for  1870-71.  While  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  the  whole  number  of  hogs  slaugh- 
tered of  1,158,999  hogs,  yet  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  for  the  crop  was  but$55,818,7ll, 
as  against  $65,518,123,  for  the  season  of 
1870-71.  Showing  the  difference  to  the  pro- 
ducers, between  the  two  seasons,  of  $9,699,- 
412,  and  1,158,999  hogs. 


The  Valley  Railroad  Under  Contract. — 
The  Staunton  (  Va.)  Spectator  says  work  on 
the  Valley  Railroad,  between  Harrisonburg 
and  Staunton,  is  about  to  be  commenced.  Two 
sections  have  been  let  to  contractors,  the  ninth 
and  the  twenty-sixth,  the  former  to  Mr.  P.  M. 
McCabe,  of  Maryland,  and  the  latter  to  Messrs. 
Kelly  &  O'  Connor.  Of  this  firm  the  former  is 
the  well  known  contractor  who  owned  the  Sweet 
Chalybeate  Springs,  in  Allegheny  county,  and 
the  latter  is  a  citizen  of  Staunton.  The^sec- 
tions  on  this  road  are  numbered  from  Har^ 
risonburg,  so  that  the  twenty-sixth  section  is 
the  last,  counting  from  Harrisonburg. 


Table  of  the  elevation  of  prominent  points 
between  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Cincinnati,  O  : 

Feet. 

Augusta,   Georgia. 147 

Atlanta 1,050 

Summit  W.  &  A.  R.  R  ,  near  Marietta...  1,156 

Dalton  771 

Tennessee  and  Georgia  line 837 

Cleveland 878 

Low  water,  Hiwassee    river 684 

Athens   i 993 

Sweetwater     Summit 1,023 

London 814 

Low  water,  Tennessee  at  London 737 

McClellan's  Summit,  Knox  county 972 

Knoxville 898 

Summit  Copper   Ridge 1,186 

Water  Clinch  River 814 

Gap  of  Walden's  Ridge 1,200 

Grave  Gap,  Cross  Mountain 1,285 

Summit  Elk  Gap,  Cumberland  Mount...  1,701 

Elk  Fork  of  Cumberland  river 1,150 

Clear  Fork  of  Cumberland  river,  Kv...     962 
Cumberland  river  at  Williamsburg,  Ky.     931 
Summit  between   Cumberland  and  Lau- 
rel rivers  1,218 

Laurel  river 918 

Summit  between  Laurel  and  Rockcastle 

river,  Ky 1,289 

Water  Rockcastle  river,  Ky 866 

Head  of  Line  Creek,  Ky 1,188 

Summit  Brush  creek,  Ky 1,190 

Collier's  Gap  in  Knobs  near  Crab  Or- 

.    chard,  Ky 1,325 

Blue  Grass  country,  Ky 1,010 

Stanford,  Ky 980 

Dicks   river,   Ky 907 

Danville,  Ky 997 

Low  Water  in  Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati..  431 
The  above  is  from  the  report  of  M.  B.  Prieh- 
ard,  chief  engineer  of  the  East  Tennessee  & 
Georgia  Railroad  Company,  dated  30th  Dec, 
1853.  In  relation  to  this  table  in  his  report 
he  says  :  "  This  line  of  levels  was  started  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  at  Savannah,  and  has 
been  brought  on  by  the  various  intermediate 
roads,  until  during  the  past  year  it  met  a 
similar  line  brought  on  from  the  tide  in  Jamea 
river,  and  the  fact  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  their  difference  was  less  than  four  feet." 

The  Babcock  Fire  Extinguisher. 

Very  effective  service  was  rendered  by  the 
Babcock  Extinguisher,  a  few  days  ago,  against 
a  terrible  prairie  fire  which  swept  over  the 
extensive  farm  of  W.  F.  Singleton,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Momence.  The  flames  had  over- 
leaped the  Kankakee  river,  and  were  rushing 
on  with  fearful  rapidity  through  the  tall  grass 
and  canebrake  towards  Mr.  Singleton's  house, 
barns,  stacks,  etc.  So  intense  was  the  heat 
that  the  men  could  not  approach  the  fire  near 
enough  to  work  to  advantage,  and  they  were 
nearly  exhausted  when  the  Extinguisher  was 
brought  to  the  rescue.  Its  effects  was  posi- 
tively surprising.  Notwithstanding  the  strong 
gale  that  was  blowing,  it  wiped  out  the  ad- 
vancing sheet  of  flame  almost  immediately, 
extinguishing  more  than  half  a  mile  of  the 
burning  line  with  a  single  charge. 

— A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  in  the  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  Railroad  Company  is  called  to 
assemble  at  Chillicothe  on  the  7th  day  of  May, 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  Directors. 
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Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

REGOLAR  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 
[From  the  Baltimore  Gazette.] 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  took  place  yesterday  at  Camden 
Station,  Mr.  J.  W.  Garrett,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  finance,  proposing 
the  resolution  (or  a  semi-annual  dividend, 
which  had  been  unanimously  recommended 
by  that  committee,  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
main  stem  instead  of  four  per  cent,  as  here- 
tofore, the  President  remarked  that  it  had 
been  the  policy  of  the  company  for  many 
years  to  invest  all  its  earnings  beyond  the 
semi-annual  dividends  of  four  per  cent,  de 
clared,  in  additional  power,  machinery  and 
improvements  and  in  extending  connections. 

The  pressure  upon  the  company  for  in- 
creased expenditures  continues  heavy  in  view 
of  the  rapid  development  of  its  traffic  and  the 
great  success  of  its  policy  in  expanding  the 
trade  of  Baltimore. 

During  the  last  month  159  new  cars  of 
various  descriptions,  and  three  first-class 
locomotives  were  built  at  the  shops  of  the 
company. 

During  the  year  the  increase  of  equipment 
required  will  probably  be  40  locomotives  and 
2,000  cars. 

The  various  new  and  important  connections 
of  the  company  which  have  been  formed  and  are 
being  opened  will  demand  large  investments 
of  capital,  but  as  so  great  a  sum  has  accumu- 
lated from  the  earnings,  which  is  not  now  re- 
presented by  stock  or  bonds,  and  as  notwith- 
standing the  advance  iu  the  dividends  pro- 
posed, a  large  sum  annually  of  earnings  can 
be  thus  expended,  it  has  been  deemed  proper, 
by  the  unanimous  action  of  the  committee,  to 
increase  the  dividends  as  proposed  by  the 
resolution. 

It  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  gratification  to 
the  managers  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  com- 
pany that,  at  a  period  when  city  taxation  is  so 
onerous,  the  company  is  enabled  to  extend  so 
weighty  a  relief  to  the  tax-payers  of  this 
community. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  investment 
by  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  stock  of  the 
company  is  $3,250,000,  for  which  it  issued  its 
own  stock  and  on  which  it  pays  6  per  cent. 
Heretofore  with  the  eight  per  cent,  dividends, 
the  city  has  received  a  profit  of  two  per  cent, 
on  this  investment,  making  $65,000  per  year, 
and,  with  the  dividend  increased  as  now  pro- 
posed (which  increase,  it  is  believed,  can  be 
properly  hereafter  continued),  the  profit  will 
be  four  per  cent.,  making  $130,000  a  year, 
being  a  most  sensible  and  valuable  relief 
to  the  finances  and  property-holders  of  Balti- 
more. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain 
this  system,  to  obtain  by  loans  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  capital  requisite  for  the  future  in- 
vestments necessary  to  ensure  the  progress 
and  perfection  of  the  great  system  of  roads 
now  managed  by  this  company,  as  has  been 
the  practice  generally  of  other  railway  com- 
panies, and  with  this  object  negotiations  are 
now  progressing  in  Europe. 

The  peculiar  and  interesting  fact  is  thus 
presented  that  the  city  of  Baltimore,  while 
enjoying,  to  an  extent  unexampled  in  Europe 
or  America,  the  advantages  flowing  from  the 
construction  of  a  great  railway,  realizes 
through  her  aid  to  the  enterprise  a  large 
financial  profit  upon  her  investment. 


The  business  of  the  company  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  the  monthly  disburse- 
ments for  labor,  materials,  etc.  which  are 
chiefly  made  in  Baltimore  and  at  points  on  its 
lines  which  obtain  their  supplies  from  this 
city),  amount  to  $750,000  This  great  sum, 
thus  continuously  expended,  creates  activity 
in  every  branch  of  trade,  in  mercantile, 
manufacturing,  and,  indeed,  nearly  every 
character  of  employment  and  industrial  pur- 
suit connected  with  the  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress of  the  community. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that  this  company 
is  thus  enabled  to  contribute  so  largely  to  the 
treasury  and  resources  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, and  through  the  relief  it  affords  con- 
trast so  markedly  with  the  large  losses  made 
by  the  city  in  its  investments  in  the  Northern 
Central  Railroad  Company,  and  the  heavy 
taxation  connected  with  its  investments  in 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  and  other 
works. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  resolu- 
tions declaring  dividends  of  five  per  cent,  for 
the  six  months  ended  on  the  31st  ultimo,  on 
the  main  stem  and  the  Washington  Branch, 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

After  the  close  of  the  regular  business  of 
the  board,  the  President  stated  that  on  the 
4th  of  October  last,  representing  the  com- 
pany as  joint  proprietors  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Bremen  line,  he  addressed  the  Hon.  H.  H. 
Meier,  President  of  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
inquiring,  in  view  of  the  full  and  profitable 
employment  of  the  steamers  of  that  line,  that  it 
should  be  doubled.  He  stated,  in  that  com- 
munication, that  he  "  felt  assured,  with  the 
rapid  and  important  developments  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway  Company,  in  ex- 
tending and  perfecting  its  system,  that  such 
au  increased  capacity  and  arrangements  by 
the  North  German  Lloyd  could  not  fail  to 
accomplish  excellent  and  profitable  results." 
The  President  had  the  satisfaction  of  in- 
forming the  board  that  while,  for  the  present, 
that  company  has  not  decided  to  increase  four 
steamers,  as  suggested  by  him,  it  has  deter- 
mined to  add  two  splended  steamers  for  this 
service.  The  company  has  been  advised  that 
contracts  have  been  effected  with  Messrs. 
Robert  Steele  &  Co.,  Greenock,  Scotland,  for 
two  magnificent  steamers,  to  cost  about  one 
million  dollars,  and  to  be  of  the  following 
enlarged  dimensions,  viz:  351£feetin  length, 
39  feet  in  width,  and  30&  feet  depth  of  hold, 
with  compound  engines.  These  steamers  are 
to  be  fast,  and  in  all  respects  of  the  most 
effective  character,  and  to  have  all  modern 
improvements  They  are  to  be  delivered  in 
one  year.  Their  capacity  is  about  3,000  tons, 
being  materially  larger  than  the  present 
steamers  of  the  line,  and  are  to  be  named  the 
"Brunswick"  and  the  "Nuremburg." 

The  officers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd 
state  that  the  route  by  Baltimore  is  being 
more  and  more  appreciated  by  emigrants,  and 
that  while  their  company  had  larger  interests 
with  New  York,  it  had  not  been  their  policy 
to  explain  the  superior  advantages  of  the  line 
to  and  through  Baltimore.  Yet,  by  advices 
from  emigrants  who  had  used  this  route 
aud  otherwise,  its  great  superiority  was 
gradually  becoming  known  throughout  Ger- 
many, and  the  demand  for  tickets  by  the  line 
was  constantly  improving,  and  its  general 
business  increasing. 

The  President  stated  his  confidence  that 
the  line  would  be  at  an  early  period  fur- 
ther enlarged. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Garrett  remarked 
that  he  had  recently  bad  an  interesting  inter- 
view with  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  the  chief  proprie- 


tor of  the  Allan  line  of  steamers  now  running 
between  Liverpool  and  Baltimore.  The  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  business  with  Balti- 
more have  been  very  satisfactory — cargoes 
generally  offering  largely  in  excess  of  the 
capacity  of  the  steamers.  Within  the  past 
few  weeks  arrangements  have  for  the  first  time 
been  made  for  the  proper  advertising  of  the 
advantages  of  the  route  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  inward  business  of  the  last  two  steamers 
which  have  arrived  have  shown  the  valuable 
effects  of  disseminating  this  information. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  perfected  by 
which  tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  at  3,300 
offices  in  Europe,  and  the  numerous  agencies 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road  and  its  Western 
and  Southern  connections  will  furnish  through 
tickets  via  the  Allan  line  from  Baltimore  to 
Liverpool  also. 

Mr.  Allan  pressed  again  very  urgently  the 
absolute  necessity  of  deepening  the  channel 
to  Baltimore  promptly.  He  stated  that  the 
line  would  be  doubled  in  capacity  as  soon  as 
the  channel  was  deepened  to  twenty-five  feet. 
The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  larger  ships 
getting  from  the  port  until  this  most  important 
work  is  accomplished  are  the  only  drawbacks 
to  retard  the  immense  increase  of  the  com- 
merce of  Baltimore.  As  the  whole  West, 
Northwest,  Southwest,  and  South  are  directly 
interested  in  the  economies  connected  with 
large  ships  coming  to  Baltimore  for  the  trans- 
portation of  their  exports  and  imports  through 
this,  their  nearest  and  most  economical 
routes,  it  is  trusted  that  this  essential  im- 
provement will  be  no  longer  delayed. 

Mr.  Garrett  then  referred  to  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  representatives  of 
the  city,  in  procuring  from  the  legislature,  at 
its  recent  session,  authority  to  submit,  for  the 
decision  of  the  people,  the  subject  of  grant- 
ing aid  by  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  extent 
of  $500,000,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  the  United  States  authorities  in  proceed- 
ing with  rapidity  in  deepening  this  ehannel. 
He  expressed  his  judgment  to  members  of  the 
board  and  all  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
Baltimore,  that  they  could  accomplish  nothing 
more  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  city  than  to 
aid  in  every  practicable  form  in  bringing 
about  this  improvement  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay. 

■   »  9 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Texas  Railroad. 
— G.  W.  R  Bayley,  Chief  Engineer,  make3 
the  following  statement :  "A  thousand  men 
or  more  will  soon  be  at  work  on  different  pBrtS 
of  the  road.  A  large  force  will  commence 
work  at  Vermillionville,  and  will  work  west 
toward  the  Sabine.  A  large  force  is  about 
repairing  to  Lake  Charles,  near  the  sulphur 
mines.  Another  force  will  commence  work 
at  Berwick's  Bay.  As  the  road  is  already 
graded  from  Berwick  to  Vermillionville,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  60  miles,  gangs  will  be  at  work 
all  along  this  line  repairing  the  road,  building 
culverts  and  bridges,  and  preparing  the  road 
bed  for  cross-ties  and  iron.  The  whole  work 
of  connecting  Berwick's  Bay  and  the  Sabine 
by  the  iron-link  is'to  be  completed  by  March, 
1872.  The  old  Texas  Railroad,  extending 
from  Houston  to  Beaumont,  about  25  miles 
from  Orange,  on  the  Sabine,  has  been  pur- 
chased bv  the  same  Company  now  building 
the  road  from  Berwick's  Bay  to  the  Sabine,  at 
$1,000,000.  It  is  understood  tnat  this  road 
is  to  be  worked  over  and  improved  while  the 
work  on  this  end  of  the  road  is  progressing, 
and  that  when  the  Louisiana  end  shall  be  in 
good  running  order,  in  March,  1873,  cars  from 
New  Orleans  may  cross  the  Sabine,  and  pro- 
ceed on  a  good  road  to  Houston." 
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Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

The  President  in  his  report  says:  Illinois 
produced  in  18T0  and  1871  large  harvests  of 
corn,  and  fair  crops  of  other  cereals,  which 
afforded  a  large  freight  traffic  in  Illinois  the 
past  year,  and  covered  ihe  decrease  in  earn- 
ings from  business  of  the  Iowa  leased  lines, 
caused  by  the  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in 
that  State  in  1870-71,  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Chicago  fire,  in  October  last. 

The  loss  of  traffic  consequent  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city 
by  fire  has  been  large.  Opportunely  a  demand 
from  the  Gulf  States  for  the  products  of  the 
Northwest  made  a  heavy  freight  traffic  south 
over  the  road  in  November  and  December. 

The    earnings   of    the   line    in 

Illinois  were $7, 052,440  40 

Workingexpenses$3,817,009  34 
And  the  State  tax,      463,512  91 

$4,280,522  25 

Leaving  net  earnings $2,771,918  21 

The  earnings  of  the  leased  lines 

in  Iowa  Were $1,348,701  35 

Which,  deducting  the  working 

expenses $824,910  28 

Rent 543,328  93 

And  taxes 19,532  91 

$1,387,772  12 

Shows  a  deficit  of $39,070  77 

In  working  the  Iowa  lines,  and 

reduces  the  net  earnings  of 

all  the  lines  operated  by  the 

companyto $2,732,847  44 

Against  net  earnings  in  1870...  2,857,321  80 

A  falliDg  off  in  1871,  of. $124,474  36 

Making  the  proportion  of  expenses  and 
taxes  to  gross  earnings  61  per  cent. 

The  total  receipts  from  freight  transporta- 
tion in  Illinois,  show  a  gain  of  $128,084  20 
over  those  of  1870. 

The  net  earnings  over  the  Chicago,  Bur 
lington  &  Quincy  Railway,  under  the  contract 
of  1867,  show  a  falling  off  as  compared  with 
1870,  of  $103,728  87,  which  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  lighter  traffic  from  the  Iowa  lines.  The 
Toledo,  Peoria,  and  Warsaw  contract  yields  a 
gain    of  $36,951    57    over   the    earnings    of 

1870.  * 
19,372,210  bushels  of  grain  were  forwarded 

from  stations  in  Illinois,  and  4,684,590  bushels 
from  stations  in  Iowa  upon  our  lines. 

Of  this  quantity,  18,796,100  bushels  were 
received  at  Chicago,  2,362,140  bushels  at 
Cairo;  89,386,000  feet  of  lumber  were  for- 
warded from  Chicago,  a  falling  off  of  32,934,- 
000  feet  as  compared  with  the  shipments  of 
1870. 

The  total  quantity  pf  freight  transported  in 

1871,  was  1,831,944  tons,  equal  to  262,150,- 
386  tons  hauled  one  mile,  which  yielded  an 
average  revenue  of  2.32  cents  per  mile.  In 
1870,  265,409,371  tons  were  hauled  one  mile 
at  the  rate  of  2.31  cents  per  ton  ;  in  1869  the 
receipts  were  2.48  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  passenger  service  in  Illinois  shows  a 
loss  of  $232,929  69  from  1870,  a  part  of 
which  is  attributable  to  a  reduction  made  in 
the  tariff  in  August  last. 

The  loss  of* records  prevents  the  usual  full 
reports  of  the  freight  and  passenger  depart- 
ments. 

The  reports  of  the  General  Superintendent 
and  Chief  Engineer,  to  which  you  are  respect- 
fully referred,  show  in  detail  the  working  of 
the  line. 


The  profits  of  this  railway  depend  largely 
upon  cheap  transportation  to  the  seaboard. 
At  the  present  moment  this  is  controlled  by 
three  trunk  lines  of  railway,  which  by  means 
of  their  extensions,  by  leases,  and  traffic  ar- 
rangements with  new  railways,  cover  the 
larger  portion  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri. 
During  the  winter  months  they  are  overbur- 
dened with  traffic,  obliging  the  local  western 
lines  to  await  their  convenience  in  taking 
freight.  These  railways  have  been  extended 
during  the  past  five  year3  with  unparalleled 
rapidity,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  capacity  of  the  trunk  lines.  At  tliis  sea- 
son they  give  direct  rail  transportation  from 
Central  Illinois  to  the  Atlantic  States,  at  the 
same  cost  as  obtains  from  Chicago. 

The  interest  of  the  trunk  lines  is  adverse  to 
legislation  by  the  General  Government  or  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  tending  to  an  im- 
provementof  the  canal  system.  Scarcely  any 
reduction  in  time,  or  cost  of  Iransportation  by 
the  New  York  canals  has  been  effected,  while 
on  other  canals  the  adoption  of  steam  power 
for  towage  has  proved  eminently  successful. 

The  interests  of  this  railway  are  closely 
identified  with  those  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
its  terminus,  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  securing  a 
water  route  of  the  products  of  this  State,  in 
transit  to  eastern  markets.  Until  a  more 
liberal  policy  is  obtained  with  reference  to  the 
canal  improvements,  we  must  sensibly  feel  the 
loss  of  the  control  of  the  local  traffic  in  Illinois, 
and  be  obliged,  as  we  have  been  since  1866, 
to  increase  our  tonnage  and  mileage  of  trains, 
without  a  corresponding  gain  in  net  earnings. 
The  company  lost  in  the  October  fire  its 
passenger  depot,  freight  depot,  the  land  office, 
several  small  buildings,  and  26  freight  cars. 
The  loss  on  all  the  buildings,  except  the  land 
office,  was  covered  by  insurance.  Elevator  A, 
on  our  station  grounds,  owned  by  private 
parties,  was  also  destroyed ;  seriously  crip- 
pling the  grain  receipts.  The  freight  depot 
has  been  rebuilt.  The  building  of  a  passen- 
ger depot  is  delayed,  pending  the  determina- 
tion of  questions  touching  the  title  of  lands 
conveyed  by  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  in 
1869,  to  this  company,  the  Michigan  Central, 
and  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway 
Companies,  for  a  joint  passenger  station. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  the 
Oilman,  Clinton  &  Springfield  Railway,  by 
which  all  its  Chicago  and  New  England  traffic 
is  to  pass  over  this  road,  and  15  per  cent,  of 
our  gross  earnings  therefrom  is  to  be  set 
apart  to  be  invested  in  its  first  mortgage 
bonds. 

We  have  substituted  for  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy  traffic  agreement  of  1867, 
one  with  that,  the  Chicago  &  Iowa,  and  the 
Chicago,  Dubuque  &  Minnesota  Railway  Com- 
panies, under  which  we  secure  the  eastern 
traffic  of  the  latter  line  between  Dunleith  and 
Porreston,  and  a  lower  rate  of  toll  between 
the  main  line  and  Chicago  via  Mendota  and 
Foreston  on  all  our  Northwestern  traffic. 

Negotiations  pending  at  the  date  of  the  last 
annual  report,  lor  the  extension  to  Cairo  of 
the  Southern  railway  system,  have  progressed 
so  far  that  we  anticipate  being  able  to  submit 
to  the  shareholders  at  the  May  meeting,  a  plan 
whereby  ibis  desired  connection  will  be 
secured  at  an  early  day. 

It  seemed  desirable  in  June  last  to  estab- 
lish a  fixed  rental  upon  the  Dubuque  &  Sioux 
City  line,  in  lieu  of  the  per  centage  paid  under 
the  present,  lease  for  twenty  years  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to  submit  this  proposal  to  our  share- 
holders at  a  special  meeting  in  November. 
Circumstances  prevented  the  proposed  lease 
being  submitted.    Thelightcrop  in  Iowaforthe 


past  two  seasons,  and  the  opening  of  compet- 
ing railways,  have  resulted  in  a  smaller  traffic 
than  was  anticipated.  The  gradual  settlement 
of  the  country  on  the  Sioux  City  extension 
will  yield  a  large  increase  of  the  traffic  of 
this  line. 

The  land  department  sold,  in  1871,  48,- 
927.31  acres  of  the  lands  donated  to  aid  the 
construction  of  the  railway  for  $459,404  26, 
making  the  aggregate  sales  to  the  close  o-f 
1871,  2,215,789.77  acres  for  $23,319,721  24, 
and  leaving  unsold  at  that  date  379,210.23 
acres.  $1,633,153  53  was  collected,  of  which 
$1,000,OUO  has  been  added  to  the  construction 
bond  fund. 

The  loss  by  fire  of  the  trustees'  records,  and 
of  a  part  of  the  bonds  delivered,  prevent  their 
further  literal  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
the  construction  mortgage.  To  protect  the 
purchasers  of  lands  it  has  been  deemed  ad- 
visable to  place  at  the  control  of  the  trustees 
a  sufficient  fund  to  pay  all  the  bonds.  They 
had  received,  as  shown  by  their  statement  of 
December  31,  1871,  $13,605,500  of  bonds 
which  have  been  canceled  or  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  construction  bond  fund  amounting 
to  $2,630,000,  now  at  their  disposal,  witb 
$300,000  to  be  added  this  year,  will,  with  in- 
terest accruing  to  the  fund,  pay  the  balance  of 
the  $17,000,000  construction  bonds. 

GESERAL  BALANCE  SHEET. 

Permanent  expenditures $33,610,1S5  52 

Interest  &  divi- 
dend account$ll, 762,552  37 

Less   avails   of 

interest  fund.      3,056,232  67 

8,706,319  70 

Net  cash  assets J, 212,538  87 

Working  stock  of  supplies 831,335  91 

$44,360,380  00 

Capital  stock , $25,280,510  Oft 

Canceled   bond   scrip 16,370  00 

Funded  debt — 

Construction  bondsdue April  1, 
1875,  7  per  cent.  $3,062,500 

Construction  bonds 
dueApril  1,  1875, 
6  percent.........        332,000 

Currency  Redemp- 
tion bonds  due 
April  X  1S90 2,500,000 

Sterling  Redemp- 
tion bonds  due 
April  1,  1875 2,500,000 

$8,394,500 
Less    Construction 

bond  fund 2,630,000 


5,764,500  CO 


Bonds  delivered  land 

department.. $13,605,500 

Less    in    hands    of 

trustees 306.500 

13,299,000  00 

$44,360,380  00 

EKT   CASH    ASSETS. 

Cash  assets,  New  York  office...  $1,780,928  02 
Less  sundry  coupons,  etc 154,539  67 


Liabilities  Chicago 

office $1,222,545  79 

Less  assets 708,696  31 


$1,626,388  35 


413,849  48 


Total  amount  at  debit  in  Gen- 
eral Balance  Sheet $1,212,538  S7 
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PERMANENT    EXPENDITURES. 

Construction 1249,322  75 

Equipment 158,511  56 

Engineering  expenses 2,526  96 

Right  of  way 250  00 


$410,611  27 
Add  amount   at  debit    of  this 
account   in    last   annual   re- 
port    33,199,574  25 


Total  amount  at  debit  in  Gen- 
eral Balance  Sheet $33,610,185  52 

INTEREST  ACCOUNT, 

Construction  bond  coupons, 
April  and  Oeiober $235,065  00 

Interest  on  redemption  bonds, 

in  currency 150,000  00 

Interest  on  sterling  redemp- 
tion bonds 150,000  00 

Premium  on  gold  and  ex- 
change used  to  pay  coupons 
in  New  York  and  London...  38,116  75 


$573,181  75 


Dividends  on  shares — 

Dividend  of  January  30,  187!, 
5  per  cent $1,263,775  00 

Premium  on  gold 
used  to  pay  gold 
dividend  of  Jan- 
nary  30,  1871...     135,809  99 

Dividend  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1871,  5 
percent 1,263,785  00 

United  States  tax 

on  above 63,188  99 


2,726,558  99 


Less  interest  received  during 
the  year  1871  on  $1,552,500 
construction  bond  fund 


$3,299,740  73 


77,500  00 


$3,222,240  73 
Add  amount  of  debit  of  this  ac- 
count in  last  annual  report.     8,540,311   64 


Total  amount  at  debit  in  Gen- 
eral Balance  Sheet $11,762,552  37 

Further  particulars  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing detailed  statement: 

Decrease 
1871.  1R70.  in  1871. 

Mileage  of  engines...    5,587,128         5,253,580       

Gross    earnings    per 

milerun $152  $1  6G  14 

Operation     expenses 

per  roile  run 83c.  90  7 

Net  receipts  per  mile 

*     run -. 09  75  6 

Gross    earnings    per 

mileofroad 7,67125  8,(573  05     81,00179 

Operation    expenses 

per  mile  of  road 4,190  59  4,718  89  523  30 

Net  receipts  per  mile 

of  road 3,480  69  3,954  15  473  46 

Gross  earnings 8.497.4H5  16    8,740,771)90    219,29174 

Gross  expenses 4,641,91963    4,75'.l,l/07  81     117.088  19 

Net  earnings 3,855.565  54     3,9J7,7U9  09     132,203  55 

Increase  of  mileage  of  engines  in  1871,  323,542. 

President,  John  Newell;  Directors,  His 
Excellency,  John  M.  Palmer,  Governor  of 
Illinois,  ex-officirj  ;  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  William 
Tracy,  VV.  H  Osborn,  until  May,  1872.  Lucien 
Tilton,  George  Bliss,  John  M  Douglas,  until 
May,  1873.  W.  H.  Gebhard,  Wilson  G.  Hunt, 
Jonathan  Sturges,  until  May,  1874.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  Louis  A.  Von  Hoffman,  John 
Newell,,  unlil  May,  1875.  General  Superin- 
tendent, A.  Mitchell;  Treasurer,  W.  K.  Ack- 
erraan  ;  Land  Commissioner,  Peter  Daggy ; 
Chief  Engineer,  L  H.  Clarke. 


Pittsburg,    Tort   Wayne  &    Chicago  Rail- 
way Iteport. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  stock 
holders  was  held  on  the  20th  inst,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  in  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce building,  Wood  street,  Pittsburg,  at 
which  the  Secretary  read  the  following  annual 
report  for  1871,  of  Gen.  G.  W.  Cass,  President 
of  the  Board  of  directors  : 

To  the  stockholders  and  bondholders  of  the 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railway 
Company:  In  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
your  board  of  directors  now  make  to  you  a 
brief  statement  of  the  road  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  condition  of  the  property. 
There  was  nothing  in  railway  management 
during  the  past  year  to  mark  an  era  in  rail- 
way history,  and  nothing  specially  marked  in 
the  management  of  your  property  or  of  the 
railways  connected  thereto. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  Cleveland 
Mt.  Vernon  &  Delaware  Railroad  was  in 
process  of  construction  toward  Columbus,  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  but 
has  not  as  yet  been  completed  as  was  antici- 
pated. It  is  now  believed  that  during  the 
current  year  it  will  be  finished  so  as  to  make 
a  more  direct  connection  with  the  counties  on 
the  li^e  of  your  road  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  than  now  exists,  and  thereby  add  to 
the  value  of  your  property. 

The  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  road  is 
steadily  progressing  toward  completion,  and 
is  developing  a  large  business  to  be  dis- 
tributed along  the  line  of  your  road,  both 
east  and  west  from  Fort  Wayne. 

During  the  year  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond 
&  Fort  Wayne  road,  from  Richmond  to  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  ninety  miles  in  length,  has  been 
completed,  and,  with  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton  road,  forms  a  very  direct  route 
from  Fort  Wayne  to  Cincinnati. 

Within  the  next  four  months  ft  is  expected 
that  the  Peninsular  road  of  Michigan  will  be 
completed  to  Valparaiso  upon  your  road, 
forty-four  miles  east  of  Chicago,  and  that  an 
arrangement  will  be  made  by  which  the 
business  of  the  Peninsular  road  will  be 
carried  over  your  road  between  Valparaiso 
and  Chicago. 

The  grading  of  the  Plymouth,  Kankakee  & 
Pacific  Railway,  from  Plymouth  (84  miles 
east  of  Chicago)  to  Bureau  Junction,  on  the 
Rock  Island  road,  a  length  of  167  miles,  will 
be  completed  in  the  next  few  months,  and  the 
completion  of  this  road  will  make  the  shortest 
line  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Union  Pacific. 

During  the  year  no  railroad  has  been  built 
in  the  territory  which  contributes  to  the  traffic 
of  your  road  calculated  to  withdraw  business 
from  your  line.  The  recital  of  the  progress 
of  construction  of  the  different  roads  above  is 
given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  ihe  gradual 
development  of  the  country  by  new  lines  of 
communication,  which  can  not  but  add  to  the 
business  of  your  road  and  to  its  value. 

Your  board  takes  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  management  of  the  business  and  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  the  property 
by  the  lessee  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  roadway,  track,  bridges,  rolling  stock 
and  buildings  have  been  kept  in  good  con- 
dition, excepting  as  to  a  few  station  houses, 
mostly  of  the  second  and  third  class,  which 
require  rebuilding  on  an  enlarged  scale.  The 
lessee  reports  having  expended  during  the 
year  1871,  for  the  betterment  and  equipment, 
under  the  terms  of  the  sixteenth  article  of  the 
lease,  $606,841.02.  The  principal  items  are 
as  follows: 


For   equipment $406,700  95 

For    additional   tracks 18,387  48 

For  engine   house   and  shop  ma- 
chinery      38,324  10 

For    station   and    warehouses 18,502  04 

For  stone  and  iron  bridges 40,704  53 

For    real    estate,    principally    in 

Chicago 62,760  67 

This  account  has  not  been  audited  by  your 
board  of  directors,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
amount  allowed  will  vary  materially  from  the 
above.  A  form  of  special  guaranteed  stock, 
to  be  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the 
sixteenth  article  of  the  lease,  with  a  guarantee 
thereon  by  the  lessee  to  pay  the  dividends, 
has  been  agreed  upon  between  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  lessee,  and  will  be  found 
appended  to  this  report. 

One  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  stock  has  been  issued  to  the  lessee,  to 
reimburse  them  for  actual  coat  of  expendi- 
tures in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
road,  and  the  addition  of  your  equipment 
from  July  1,  1869,  to  December  31,  1871,  a 
period  ol  two  years  and  a  half.  This  is 
equivalent  to  adding  $16,666  of  new  capital 
per  month. 

The  lessee  reports  the  earnings  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  main  line  and  branches  for  the 
year  as  follows : 

EARNINGS 

Pittsburgh,     Fort   Wayne    &    Chi- 
cago Railway $8,393,973  86 

New   Castle    Branch 288,976  53 

Lawrence     Branch 139,055  36 

Total $8,822,005  75 

EXPENSES. 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chi- 
cago Railway. $4,347,329  55 

NewCastle  Branch 101,873  55 

Lawrence  Branch 61,896  58 

Total $4,511,099  68 

The  increase  of  ihe  earnings  for  the  main 
line  was  $611,370  73,  equal  to  eight  per  cent. 
The  increase  of  expenses  was  $119,264  57, 
being  an  increase  of  2f  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease of  gross  receipts  on  the  two  branch 
lines  for  the  year  was  $53,226  52.  being  an 
increase  of  14  per  cent.  The  increase  of 
expenses  for  the  year  has  been  $19,937  58, 
or  13  per  cent. 

The  result  to  the  lessee  exhibits  a  laro-e 
profit  after  paying  all  the  working  expenses, 
taxes,  new  construction  and  equipment,  the 
sums  required  to  be  paid  to  the  lessors. 

This  is  unquestionably  a  satisfactory  exhibit 
to  the  lessees,  being  for  the  entire  line  of 
road  and  branches  $17,645  per  mile.  The 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railway 
is  468  miles  long  from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago; 
the  New  Castle  Branch  is  15,  and  the  Law- 
rence Branch  17  miles  long,  making  the  entire 
mileage,  exactly  500  miles. 


— There  now  seems  to  be  a  very  good  pros- 
pect for  raising  the  sum  necessary  to  insure 
the  completion  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
Railroad  from  Lancaster  to  Aberdeen.  The 
private  subscriptions  have  been  made  as  rapid- 
ly as  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Central  is  probably  in  earnest  in  its 
offer,  as  according  to  its  conditions  that  cor- 
poration will  get  the  road  without  expending 
any  of  its  own  funds.  Yet  it  will  be  worth  to 
the  people  of  Ohio  infinitely  more  than  all  it 
will  cost  them. — Marseille  Eagle. 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

We  pave  in   our  issue  of  March  2d  the  re- 
port of  the   President  of  the   Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.     The  following  is  the 
general  account. 
Dr 

To  capital  stock $39,839,475  00 

"  "    in  sink.  fund...     1,500,000  00 

$41,339,475  00 

1st  mort.  bonds 
due  1S80 $4,972,000  00 

2d  mort.  bonds 
due  1875 4,866,840  00 

General  mort. 
b'dsdue  1910  18,604,500  00 

Lieu  of  State 
upon  the  pub- 
lic works  be-  , 
tween  Phila- 
delphia and 
Pittsb'g,  pur- 
chased by  this 
Co.,  ^bearing 
5  percent,  int. 
payablein  an- 
nual install- 
in' ts  of  $460,- 
000,  applica- 
ble first  to  the 
interest,  and 
the  remainder 
to  principal — 
original  am't 
of  which  was 
$7,500,000....     5,758,905  40 

Mortgages  and 
ground  rents 
at  6  per  cent, 
remaining  on 
real  est.  pur- 
chased        215,959  32 

—    34,418,204  72 

Bills  and  accounts  payable,  in- 
clud'g  divid'ds  due  to  stock- 
holders unpaid 11,060,503  33 

Contingent  fund 2,000,000  00 

Balance  to  credit  of  profit  and 
loss 1,253,886  77 

$90,072,003  82 
Cr. 

By  balance  standing  on  books 
cf  the  Co.  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  between 
Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg,  in- 
eluding  branches  to  Indiana 
and  Holliduysburg,  (in  all 
276  miles;)  also  for  cost  of 
stations,  warehouses,  shops 
and  shop  machinery  on  the 
whole  road  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Pittsburg $15,237,965  03 

Balance  standing  to  debit  of 
equipment  of  road,  consist- 
ing of  640  locomotives,  297 
passenger  cars,  1 29  baggage, 
mail  and  express  cars;  10,- 
871  freight  cars,  and  1,117 
road    cars -7,458,101   14 

Cost  of  real  estate  of  Co.  and 
telegraph  lines 5,258,642  55 

Extension  of  Perm,  railroad 
to'the  Delaware  river,  inclu- 
ding wharves  and  grain  ele- 
vator. The  cost  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  to  south  bank  of 
Monogahela  river  at  Pitts- 
burg, heretofore  included  in 
this  item,  having  been  trans- 


ferred to  the  Penn.  Co.,  is 
represented  below  in  the  val- 
ue of  the  capital  stock  of 
that  Co.  received  in  payment 
thereof  1,279,718  55 

Total  amount  charged  to  con- 
struction, equipm't  and  real 
estate  accounts  for  the  rail- 
road between  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg $34,610,160  70 

OTHER    ASSETS. 

By  16,185  shares  Harrisburg 
and  Lancaster  railroad  stock  808,406  05 

25,547  shares  Connecting  rail- 
way stock 1,277,350  00 

31,636  shares  capital  stock  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  rail- 
road company,  exclusive  of 
48,000  shares  of  preferred  8 
per  cent  stock  held  by  the 
sinking    fund.. 779,637  26 

160,000  shares  capital  stock 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Co.,  of 
$50  per  share,  the  cost  with- 
out  interest    being 6,317,902  55 

70,231  shares  capital  stock  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  Co.       1,101,156  00 

Amount  of  bonds  and  stock  of 
municipal  and  other  railroad  • 

corporations  and  investments 
not  otherwise  enumerated...    22,312,885  72 

Cost  of  bonds  and  stock  in 
sinking  fund 2,433,433  35 

Cost  of  bonds  representing 
contingent    fund 2,000,000  00 

Amount  of  fuel  and  materials 
on  hand  for  repairs  to  loco- 
motives, cars,  and  mainten- 
ance of  way,  etc.,  on  the  Pen- 
nsylvania   railroad 1,794,619  33 

Amount  advanced  to  pay  for 
fuel  and  materials  on  hand 
for  repairs  to  locomotives 
and  cars,  and  maintenance  of 
way,  &c,  for  the  Philadelphia 
and   Erie  Railroad 384,513  69 

Amount  advanced  to  operate 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie 
Railroad 242,652  24 

Amount  of  bills  and  accounts 
receivable,  and  amounts  due 
from  other  roads 13,030,85S  29 

Balance  in  hands  of  agents...  969,227   67 

Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer      2,009,266  97 

$90,072,069  82 

Thomas  T.  Firth,  Treasurer. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  31,  1871. 

»  •  » 

Washington  and  Ohio  Railroad. — A  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Hamilton,  Loudoun  county, 
Va.,  on  the  30th  ult.,  which  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  wait  upon  the  directors  of  the  Washing- 
ton and  Ohio  Railroad,  with  the  view  of  com- 
pelling a  connection  with  Washington.  The 
committee  are  instructed  to  state  to  said  board 
that  the  President  of  the  road  is  using  said 
road  in  his  own  interest,  and  to  the  exclusion 
of  that  of  other  parties. — Baltimore  Sun. 

8®"The  Strait  of  Canseau,  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  is  two 
and  a'  half  miles  wide.  This  strait  it  is  pro- 
posed to  tunnel  at  an  estimated  cost  of  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  in  order  to  con- 
nect the  railways  of  Cape  Breton  with  the 
main  land.  This  scheme  is  proposed  as  part 
of  a  plan  to  run  steamers  from  Glasgow  to 
Louisbiirg,  the  most  easterly  open  port  of 
Cape    Breton. 


Allautic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio    Railroad. 

This  road,  stretching  from  Norfolk,  Va,  on 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  entirely  across  Virginia  to 
Cumberland  Gap,  on  its  extreme  southwestern 
border — the  point  of  junction  with  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky — was  organized  November  12, 
1870,  under  an  act  of  June  17,  1870,  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg, 
South  Side,  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  Railways.  The  total 
length  when  completed  will  be  580-  miles. 
There  has  been  in  operation  457  miles  since 
1858,  when  the  seaboard  link  was  opened, 
Norfolk  to  Petersburg,  81  miles;  Petersburg 
to  Lynchburg  (including  branch  to  City  Point, 
10  miles,)  133  miles;  Lynchburg  to  Bristol 
(including  branch  from  Glade  Spring  to  Salt- 
ville,  10  miles,)  214  miles;  in  all  (including 
29  miles  side  tracks)  457  miles.  The  addition 
of  100  miles  from  Bristol  to  Cumberland  Gap 
will  complete  the  road. 

At  Norfolk  connection  is  made  with  regular 
steam  lines  for  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston  and  Liverpool — the  latter  re- 
cently established  :  at  Petersburg  with  branch 
to  City  Point,  on  James  river,  where  tobacco 
is  chiefly  loaded  ;  and  with  all  rail  route  through 
North  and  South  Carolina  to  the  cotton  and 
rice  regions,  and  with  routes  via  Richmond  to 
Northern  and  Eastern  cities ;  at  Burkeville 
with  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  for 
Richmond,  on  the  north,  and  south,  via  Dan- 
ville, with  interior  route  through  the  Carolinas 
to  the  Gulf;  at  Lynchburg  with  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  to  Washington,  forming  a 
part  of  the  great  Southern  mail  route,  with 
the  Lynchburg  and  Danville  on  the  south, 
now  under  construction,  opening  communica- 
tion with  the  best  tobacco  fields  of  Virginia 
and  on  the  north-west  with  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Canal,  whose  extension  to  the 
Ohio  is  proposed  under  the  name  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal;  at  Glade  Spring  with 
branch  to  the  celebrated  salt  mines  and  plaster 
banks  of  South-western  Virginia  :  at  Bristol,  its 
present  completed  western  terminus,  with  the 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Rail- 
road, a  prolongation  of  this  line,  to  Chatta- 
nooga and  Dalton,  where  five  lines,  of  com- 
mon gauge  diverge  and  establish  direct  com- 
munication with  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas, 
and  by  their  connections  with  the  entire -South- 
ern, South-western  and  North-western  States. 
Oars  loaded  at  Norfolk  may  thus  be  carried  to 
New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Louisville,  St.  Louis  or 
Omaha,  without  break  of  bulk  ;wbile  the  route 
is  n  commanding  part  of  the  liDe — via  Mem- 
phis— connecting  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Equally  promising  are  the  local  resources  - 
of  the  route.  On  either  side  lie  valuable  and 
fertile  lands,  producing  cotton,  com,  wheat, 
tobacco  and  lumber.  Between  Lynchburg 
and  Bristol  it  traverses  the  heart  of  the  rich 
valley  of  South-western  Virginia,  celebrated 
for  its  cereals,  grasses,  and  stock  ;  for  minerals, 
inexhaustible  in  quantity,  adjacent  to  the  line, 
embracing  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  barytes, 
manganese,  coal,  salt  and  plaster,  already  a 
heavy  item  in  the  tonnage  of  the  line,  although 
their  development  can  scarely  be  said  to  have 
begun,  and  noted  for  its  medicinal  springs. 
By  the  extension  to  Cumberland  Gap,  a  rich 
section  heretofore  without  an  outlet  will  be 
opened  The  extension  forms  a  new  line, 
short,  quick  and  cheap,  with  easy  grades, 
light  curves,  never  closed  by  snow,  and  capa- 
ble of  easy    transportation. 

The  survey  of  the  extension  from  Bristol  to 
Cumberland  Gap,  one  hundred  miles,  is  com- 
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pleted,  and  the  contract  was  to  be  let  and  work 
begun  April  1,  1872,  to  be  completed  on  or  be- 
fore January  1,   187-t. 

The  aggregate  stock  of  the  four  companies 
consolidated  is  $G, 921,900,  all  of  which  is  sub- 
scribed except  about  $350,000.  The  company 
have  authority  to  issue  first  mortgage  for 
$15,000,000  to  retire  existing  indebtedness  of 
the  several  companies  say  $8,000,000,  and 
build  extension  to  Cumberland  Gap  and  en- 
large equipment  The  company  owns  by 
purchase  from  State  three-fifths  of  its  own 
stock,  say  §4,000,000,  being  the  amount  for- 
merly subscribed  by  the  State  to  build  the 
various  roads,  and  forming  part  of  paid  up 
capital.  The  business  of  the  road  is  increas- 
ing, the  revenue  having  increased  fifty  per 
cent,  in  four  years. 


Railroad  Laiv. — 1.  In  pursuance  of  a  sta- 
tute authorizing  a  railroad  company  to  mort- 
gage "  all  or  any  part  o(  their  road,  property, 
rights,  liberties  and  franchises,"  the  company 
excuted  and  delivered  a  mortgage  to  certain 
persons,  trustees,  of"  all  the  road,  property, 
rights,  liberties,  privileges,  corporate  franchi- 
ses, incomes,  tolls  aDd  receipts,  now  held  or 
hereafter  to  be  acquired."  Held,  that  the  mort- 
gage was  authorized  by  the  statute  and  gave 
a  valid  lien  on  the  engines,  cars,  furniture 
of  stations,  etc.,  required  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  company,  whether  owned 
at  the  date  of  the  mortgage  or  subsequently 
acquired  Philadelphia  Wilmington  &  Bal- 
timore Railroad  Co.  v.   Woelpper,  596. 

2.  A  child  nineteen  months  old  strayed  from 
its  mother  to  the  railroad  track  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  and  was  run  over 
by  a  car,  which  had  been  detached  from  the 
enging  and  sent  around  a  curve,  on  a  slight 
down  grade,  unattended  by  a  brakesman. 
The  track  where  the  child  was  injured  ran 
through  a  lot  which  the  public  had  been  per- 
mitted, by  the  railroad  company,  to  use  freely. 
In  an  actiou  to  recover  for  the  injuries  re- 
ceived by  the  child,  the  judge  took  the  ques- 
tion of  negligence  away  trom  the  jury  and 
charged  that  no  more  than  $3,000  could  be 
recovered,  by  reason  of  the  limit  in  the  act 
of  assembly  of  1868.  The  injury  happened 
in  1864  and  this  actiou  was  commenced  in 
1866.  Held,  (1)  that,  as  in  this  case  the  neg- 
ligence allegated  consisted  of  a  positive  act 
of  carlessness  in  sending  a  car  around  a  curve 
out  of  sight,  on  a  descending  grade,  at  a  place 
where  persons  might  be  expected  to  be,  from 
the  permissive  use  suffered  by  the  company, 
the  question  of  negligence  was  fcr  the  jury: 
(2)  that  the  child  was  incapable  of  contribu- 
tory negligence,  and  (3)  that  as  the  act  of 
1868  was  retrospective  as  to  this  case,  and, 
therefore,  inoperative,  full  compensation 
should  be  rendered  for  the  injury.  Kay  v. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,   628. 


Mexican  Railroads. — A  party,  including 
Generals  Rosecrans  and  Palmer,  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  recently  for  Mexico.  They 
will  land  at  Manzanilla  and  follow  the  Seward 
route  across  the  continent,  making  a  prelimi- 
nary railroad  survey,  and  expect  to  begin 
operation  for  the  construction  of  the  Tuxpan 
Railroad  and  i ts  connections. 


Steam  on  Canals. — A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  New  York  Senate  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners, 
including  General  McClellan  and  Horatio 
Seymour,  to  test  inventions  for  the  use  of  Aam 
power  on  canals.  The  bill  requires  that  boats 
shall  run  at  least  three  miles  an  hour. 


The  Earliest  Blast  Furnace  in  Ohio. — 
According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Marquette 
Journal,  the  first  blastfurnace  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  was  built  at  Youngstown,  by  John 
Struthers  and  Robert  Montgomery,  in  1803. 
It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow 
creek,  and  was  a  very  small  charcoal  furnace, 
and  the  iron  smelted  was  used  in  making  pots, 
kettles,  etc  ,  for  the  settlers,  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  compelled  to  bring  them  from 
Pittsburg  through  a  country  which  was  then 
an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  Of  course, 
no  other  than  what  is  now  known  as  the  na- 
tive ore  was  used,  and  considering  the  neces- 
sarily primitive  character  of  the  furnace,  and 
the  fact  that  these  ores  can  not  be  made  to 
yield  over  30  per  cent,  of  metal  in  the  best 
hot  blast  furnace  of  the  present  day,  the 
"make"  could  not  have  been  very  heavy.  It 
was  a  furnace,  however,  and  made  iron — the 
pots  and  kettles  being  cast  from  the  iron  as 
it  came  from  the  furnace.  Other  authorities 
mention  a  furnace  put  up  eight  years  later,  in 
1811,  on  Bush  creek,  in  Adams  county,  some 
seventeen  miles  from  the  Ohio  river.  As 
might  be  expected  it  was  of  the  rudest  con- 
struction. The  stones  for  its  hearth  were 
brought  from  near  Beaver,  Pa.  The  machin- 
ery for  blowing  the  blast  was  driven  by  water  ; 
the  yield  was  about  one  ton  daily  of  cold  blast 
charcoal  iron.  The  first  furnace  with  blast 
driven  by  steam  in  the  United  States  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  1819,  in  Adams  county, 
Ohio. 


Removing  Phosphorus  from  Iron  Ores. — 
Mr.  Julius  Jacobi,  Director  of  the  smelting 
works  at  Kladno,  Bohemia,*  has  invented  a 
process  of  effecting  the  removal  (and  subse- 
quent utilization)  of  the  troublesome  phos- 
phorus compounds  from  iron  ores;  its  efficiency 
in  practice  remains  still  to  be  tested.  The  pro- 
cess consists  in  changing  the  insoluble  basic 
phosphates,  as  they  exist  in  the  ores,  into 
soluble  acid  phosphates,  and  the  subsequent 
removal  of  the  latter  by  leaching. 

The  ores  to  be  operated  on  are  placed  in  an 
appropriate  vessel,  after  being  reduced  to  con- 
venient lumps  of  moderate  size,  and  a  stream 
of  water  charged  with  sulphurous  acid  i3  al- 
lowed to  run  upon  them,  or  a  stream  of  the 
gaseous  acid  is  forced  through  the  mass, 
and  cold  water  is  at  the  same  time  turned 
upon  it.  After  the  greater  part  of  the  phos- 
phates have  passed  into  the  solution,  the  li- 
quid is  drawn  off,  and  fresh  water  is  passed 
through  the  mass  to  wash  it  thoroughly — this 
operation  being  continued  as  long  as  phos- 
phoric acid  can  be  detected  in  the  wash  water. 
If  much  phosphorus  exists  in  the  ores,  the 
operation  with  sulphurous  acid  must  be  re- 
peated, until  a  sufficient  degree  of  purity  is 
reached. 

The  liquid  containing  the  acid  phosphates 
is  heated  to  drive  off  the  sulphurous  acid,  and 
the  phosphates  are  again  separated,  partially 
by  concentration,  or  by  precipitation  with  lime. 
This  being  a  valuable  fertilizer,  is  relied  upon 
to  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  expense  of  the 
operation. 

*  Bai.  Ind.  u  Gewerbe  Blatt. 


Peruvian  Railroads. — The  Rimao  and  Ore- 
ga  Railroad  has  suffered  badly  from  rain  and 
floods.  Henry  Meiggs  and  the  Baron  de 
Riviere  are  said  to  have  taken  a  contract  to 
build  a  railroad  from  Caracoles  to  Mejillones. 
Sixteen  miles  of  the  Pacasmayo,  Guadaloupe, 
and  Magdalena  Railroad  have  been  laid,  and 
the  telegraph  completed  to  Pacasmayo.  The 
Pass  of  La  Patos,  over  the  Andes,  is  to  be  sur- 
veyed, and  the  Rosario  and  Cordova  Railroad 
extended. 


JB^-The  usual  number  of  railroad  bills  have 
been  before  the  legislature  at  Albany  during 
the  present  session.  These  bills,  which  are 
aimed  at  railway  monopoly,  tyrany  or  misman- 
agement, are  generally  about  as  futile  as  the 
celebrated  "Pope's  bull  against  the  comet." 
13ut  those  bills  which  are  designed  ostensibly 
tu  favor  railways  are  very  sure  to  be  passed. 
The  bill  to  amend  the  general  railroad  law, 
introduced  recently,  has  some  provisions 
highly  favorable  to  the  railroads  and  may,  for 
that  reason,  be  carried  through.  It.beeomes 
quite  essential,  therefore,  to  scrutinize  it 
thoroughly.  This  bill  is  designed  to  reduce 
the  penalty  for  taking  unlawful  fares  from  fif- 
ty to  twenty  dollars.  Since  the  recent  deci- 
sion in  the  New  York  court  of  appeals,  confin- 
ing the  liability  of  railways  under  the  present 
act  to  one  penalty  before  action  brought, 
there  can  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  penalty 
should  be  reduced.  But  the  most  wonderful 
and  mysterious  clause  in  the  proposed  enact- 
ment is  the  following:  "  It  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  railroad  company  now  existing  in  the 
State  to  re-organize  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  hereby  amended,  and  any  company 
which  shall  be  so  re  organized  shall  thereafter 
possess  all  the  rights  and  franchises  possessed 
by  it  before  such  re-organization,  as  well  as 
those  conferred  by  the  act  hereby  amended." 
Now  the  design  of  this  clause  may  be  simply 
to  give  all  railroads  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
posed decrease  of  penalty  and  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  manner  of  suing  for  it  (also 
contained  in  the  bill)  ;  but  the  effect  would  be 
to  give  all  railroads  re-organized  under  the 
act  all  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  general 
railroad  act,  as  to  rates  of  fare,  etc.,  and  rail- 
roads now  limited  to  two  cents  per  mile  would 
be  allowed  to  charge  more  until  further  legis- 
lation.—  Albany  Law  Jour. 

There  is  evidently  some  of  the  Commodore's 
money  in  the  bill  to  which  this  refers. 
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Insurance  Companies  Eeduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

e®"TUe  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  tlie  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  thnt  kindle  at.  stations,  In  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W,  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 


H,  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNATI, 
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Wealth,  Property  and  Growth  of  the  ITni- 
ted  States  nuder  the  Cencus  of  1870. 

One  part  of  the  census  statistics  is  the  re- 
turns of  assessed  and  real  values  of  property. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  assessed  values  for 
taxation  are  much  below  the  real  values. 
Hence  the  deputy  marshals  for  "social  statis- 
tics" were  instructed  to  return  the  "real" 
values  as  near  as  they  can,  and  these  again 
were  recorded  and  collated  with  each  other,  so 
that,  although  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
the  exact  value  of  property,  as  the  owners  of 
property  can  not  tell  it  exactly,  yet  on  the 
whole  the  true  values  returned  in  the  census 
are  very  near  the  truth.  I  can  not  give  more 
information  and  interest  in  an  article  for  the 
Record  than  to  compare  these  returns,  espe- 
cially for  the  Southern  States.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  proof  sheets  of  these  returns,  which  I 
presume  others  have  not.  I  will  give  this 
comparison  in  sections: 

1.  The  aggregate  true  values  were: 
In  1850 $  7,135,780,228 

I860 16,159,616,668 

1870 30,068,518,517 

These  results  are  extraordinary,  if  we  mav 
suppose  the  valuation  of  1850  to  have  been 
correct;  but  it  was  not,  although  we  may 
assume  that  as  the  assessments  were  the  basis 
that  there  was  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 
The  valuation  of  1870  is  near  the  fact  but 
there  is  no  fear  of  exaggeration.  It  is  some- 
thing near  the  reality. 


The  assessments  in  the  same  periods  were: 
In  1850 $  6,024,666,907 

1860 12,084.560,005 

1870 14,178,986,732 

The  estimated  true  valuation  above  the 
assessment  was: 

In  1850 17  per  cent. 

1860 33 

1870 110       ',' 

Both  the  firBt  ralios  were  much  too  low,  but 
in  the  last  it  may  have  been  too  high.  But 
the  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  make  as  near 
an  estimate  as  possible.  The  ralio  ot  increase 
in  the  two  methods  were  as  follows: 

Assessed  values.    Real  values. 

1850  to  I860 100  per  cent.     125  per  cent. 

1860  to  1870 17        "  80       " 

1850to  1870 133        "  320       " 

The  value  of  men's  labor  in  the  United 
States  is  $10,000,000  per  day.  The  real  ques- 
tion is  how  much  of  that  is  a  permanent  profit 
added  to  the  value  of  property?  When  we 
look  to  skilled  labor  as  well  as  common-,  I 
can  believe  it  is  less  than  20  per  cent ,  which 
is  $2,000,000  per  day.  At  300  working  days 
per  year,  this  is  a  permanent  gain  of  $f>l)0,- 
000,000  per  year.  In  10  years  this  would  be 
$6,000,000,000.  But  this  is  only  part.  There 
is  in  the  country,  by  water  and  by  steam,  ma- 
chinery doing  the  work  of  millions  of  men. 
How  much  is  that?  It  must  be  at  least  half 
of  that  of  naked  labor,  and  I  put  it,  therefore, 
at  $3,000,000,000.  Next  we  have  the  absolute 
increase  from  ihe  interest  of  capital  re-invest- 
ed. It  is  impossible  to  know  how  much  this 
is,  but  I  think  not  less  than  $1,000,000,- 
000.  Then  you  have  an  increase  of  stock 
of  all  kinds,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine, 
which  is  not  less  than  $1,000,000,000.  Now 
there  is  an  unceasing  element  almost  equal 
to  the  largest  of  these.  This  is  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  lands  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  outside  of  the  mere 
labor  put  upon  them,  such  as  the  making  of 
the  great  railroads  West,  the  increase  of  town 
markets,  the  introduction  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, etc.  I  think  this  increased  value  of 
lands  by  general  improvement  can  not  be  less 
than  $3,000,000,000.  Thus  you  have  the  very 
obvious  manner  in  which  the  property  of  this 
country  has  been  increased  $14,000,000,000  in 
the  last  ten  years.  I  assume,  therefore,  that 
the  vast  amount  of  $30,000,000,000  is  some- 
thing like  the  real  value  of  the  property  of 
*his  country.  If  this  be  so,  what  a  really  vast 
and  wonderful  field  tor  human  enterprise  does 
it  open  to  our  view  I  Was  there  ever  a  coun- 
try in  the  world  which  showed  such  vast  power 
of  growth,  vitality  and  enterprise?     Never. 

2.  Let  us  now  compare  the  assessments  and 
valuation  of  the  different  States,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  States  of  the  South.  There  were 
eleveu  States  professedly  by  their  own  acts 
engaged  in  the  rebellion.  These  States  were 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama.  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas.  Their  true 
values  were : 


1810.  I860.  1870. 

Virginia 3)30,7(11082  S7OT.549.08l  S00O  239  624 

North  Carolina..  226  800,472  3.18,739  399  260,7.17.244 

South  Carolina..   288.257.094  548,138.7.14  SOS.  140.0-9 

Georgia 3:<5  425,714  64.1895,237  26B.109  2O7 

Florida 21,862.270  73.101,800  44.163.6SS 

Alabama 228.2i4.332  495.237.078  201.8  f.  841 

Tennessee 201,246,686  493  903  892  498  237,724 

Mississippi 228.951  130  6II7.?94.9I1  809,197,345 

Louisiana 233.9<'8.7«4  002,618.568  323,198  666 

Arkansas 39  811,025  219  2.16,473  156.394  091 

Texas 52,740,473  361,200,614  159,052.012 


Totals $2,286,049  642  $5,202736,107  $2,929,577,628 

The  aggregates  are  respectively: 

In    1850 $2,289,049,642 

I860 5,202,736,107 

1870 2,929,577,628 

It  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  the  loss  by 
the  destruction  of  slavery  has  not  been  count- 
ed high  enough.  The  South  in  1861  held 
4,000,000  of  slaves.  They  were  counted  by 
all  slaveholders  as  worth  at  an  average  of 
$500  apiece.  The  value  of  these  slaves  then 
was  $2,000,000,000.  The  deduction  on  the 
census  returns  is  only  $1,300,000,000.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  the 
real  property  of  such  States  as  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  etc.,  have  increased  in  value.  I 
think  therefore  that  the  census  returnB  are  on 
the  whole  about  correct. 

Now  let  us  take  the  returns  of  the  real 
value  in  half  a  dozen  Northern  States  and 
compare  with  these.     They  are  as  follows: 

New   York  in  1870 $6,500,841,264 

Pennsylvania 3,808,340,412 

Ohio 2,235,430,300 

Massachusetts 2,132,148,741 

Illinois 2,121,680,579 

Indiana 1,268,180,543 

Here  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States  in  these  six  States; 
that  is  to  say  in  one-sixth  of  the  nnmber  of 
States.  We  see  also  that  the  two  States  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana  exceed  in  value  the  whole 
eleven  which  went  into  the  rebellion.  We  see 
also  that  the  main  reason  of  this  great  differ- 
ence was  the  rebellion  itself,  which  destroyed 
slavery. 

3.  Let  ua  now  look  at  the  average  individ- 
ual wealth  in  each  of  the  representative  States 
of  each  section.  Dividing  the  wealth  of  the 
States  by  the  population  we  have  this  result: 

New  York $1,510 

Massachusetts ■ ■••   1,500 

Vermont >       310 

Pennsylvania 1,100 

Ohio... • 900 

Michigan 650 

Iowa 5oO 

California 1,100 

Virginia 350 

South    Carolina 300 

Georgia 245 

Louisiana > 415 

Texas 200 

There  are  two  facts  which  are  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  above  table:  1.  That  those 
States  having  the-  largest  amounts  of  manu- 
factures and  mines  are  the  richest.  2.  That 
the  States  having  the  largest  number  of 
negroes  are  the  poorest.  I  should  like  to  add 
some  comment  upon  these  facts  ;  but  this  arti- 
cle is  long  enough,  and  much  of  the  lessons 
derived  from  the  above  figures,  I  must  leave 
the  reader  to  draw  for  himself. 

Aiken-,  S.  C,  1872.  E.  D.  M. 
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Regulating-  Freight  ('barges  on  Rail  roads. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio  has  recently  passed 
the  following  act  designed  to  protect  local 
traffic,  as  against  through  traffic,  on  the  rail- 
roads passing  through  this  Slate.  While  this 
at  first  sight  may  appear  to  be  "all  right" 
and  fully  within  the  powers  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Legislature,  yet  it  does  seem  to  us  that 
this  view  is  susceptible  of  a  different  construc- 
tion, and  that  the  act  if  not  unconstitutional 
is  at  least  injudicious  and  unjust.  A  great 
deal  is  said  about  the  wonderful  "  privileges  " 
granted  to  "corporations"  by  Legislatures  in 
their  charters,  etc.  Now  this  is  all  bosh.  The 
corporations  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every 
one  hundred,  confer  infinitely  greater  advan- 
tages to  the  States  or  communities  through 
which  they  pass  than  they  receive.  Generally 
the  only  advantage  received  is  the  right  to 
spend  their  money;  and,  in  order  to  do  that 
as  they  please,  the  State  delegates  to  them 
part  of  its  "sovereign  power,"  enabling  them 
to  condemn  lands  where  they  can  not  obtain 
them  by  contract.  This  is  about  the  grand 
sum  total  of  a  "  charter,"  while  the  advantages 
to  the  State  are  innumerable — development 
of  resources — increased  valuation  of  property 
for  taxable  purposes — influx  of  population 
and  increased  wealth — 'facilities  of  reaching 
the  great  markets  with  the  products  of  the 
forest,  the  mines,  the  farm  and  the  factory — 
with  all  the  benefits  of  locomotion,  etc. — and 
to  this  is  added  the  privilege  of  paying  their 
own  taxes.  Now  by  any  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  declare  that  a  railroad  shall  not  do 
what  is  technically  known  as  a  "  through  busi- 
ness," it  seems  to  us  as  being  a  step  beyond 
the  legitimate  powers  of  even  a  Legislature. 
This  law  means  nothing  more  nor'less  than 
this.  If  this  law  is  euforced  it  will  confine 
their  traffic  to  the  local  business  of  the  State; 
it  will  cripple  their  resources,  and  impose  very 
strange  and  curious  duties  on  prosecuting 
attorneys.  This  at  any  rate  is  the  common 
sense  view  of  it. 

The  real  principle  involved  is  the  question, 
"  have  the  railroad  corporations  the  right  lo 
do  their  own  business,"  or  are  they  in  all 
things  to  consult  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
through  which  they  pass.  If  a  Legislature 
has  the  power  to  enforce  this  law,  have  they 
not  an  equal  right  to  say  that  a  pound  of  can- 
dles shall  be  sold  at  the  same  price  that  the 
manufacturer  will  bill  you  a  thousand  boxes? 
and  bo  ad  infinitum  to  every  department  of 
trade.  The  real  truth  is  that  railroads  can 
afford  to  do  a  wholesale  business,  or  "  long 
haul,"  cheaper  than  a  retail,  or  "  short  haul " 
traffic;  and  for  the  Legislature  to  do  what  is 
proposed  is,  we  think,  lo  require  them  to  do 
that  which  is  simply  impossible!  No  road  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  does  it,  or  can  do  it  and 
continue  to  exist. 

Let  railroad  traffic  take  care  of  itself,  like 
any  other  business,  and  competition  will  regu- 
late  rateB.      Why   you    might   just   as    well 


regulate  the  wholesale  grocery  or  the  dry 
goods  trade,  or  even  the  sometimes  wonderful 
charges  of  lawyers. 

The  law  reads: 
A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  regu- 
lating the  charges  for  transportation  of 
freight  upon  railroads  within  this  State." 
(Ohio  Laws,  v6l.  68,  page  7tf  ) 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  That  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  corporation,  company, 
person  or  persons,  owning,  controlling  or 
operating  a  railroad,  in  whole  or  in  part  with- 
in this  State,  to  charge  or  receive  for  trans- 
portation of  freight  for  any  di-tance  within 
this  State,  a  larger  sum  than  is  charged  by 
tbe  same  corporation,  company,  person  or 
persons  for  the  transportation  in  the  same 
direction  of  freight  of  the  same  class  or  kind, 
for  an  equal  or  greater  distance  over  the  same 
railrcad  and  connecting  lines  of  railroad; 
and  every  such  corporation,  company,  person 
or  persons,  who  shall  violate  or  permit  to  be 
violated  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  to  the  party  aggrieved  a  sum 
equal  to  double  the  amount  of  the  overcharge, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  of  forfeiture 
be  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  and  shall  also 
for  every  such  unlawful  act  forfeit  and  pay  to 
the  State  of  Ohio,  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action 
against  said  corporation,  company,  person  or 
persons,  which  action  shall  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  the  Prosecuting 
Atlorney,  when  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
provisions  of  this  act  have  been  violated. 

Sec  2.  That  section  one  of  the  above 
recited  act  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Engineering,  Mechanics,  and  Mining. — 
We  have  received  from  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 
their  catalogue  of  books  on  Engineering, 
Mechanics,  Mining, Manufactures, and  Trades. 
This  catalogue  can  not  fail  to  be  of  service  to 
the  scientific  engineer,  or  practical  Mechanic, 
as  an  aid  in  familiarizing  him  with  the  litera- 
ture of  his  profession,  and  enable  him  to 
replete  his  library  with  just  such  works  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  success. 

Memphis  &  Little  Rock  and  Little  Rock  & 
Fort  Smith  R.  R  — Says  the  Memphis  Appeal : 
"  It  may  be  that  the  L  R.  &,  Ft.  S.  R.,  oecause 
of  ihe  extent  of  its  indebtedness,  will  be  made 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Mem.,  Chatta  and  Bris 
tol  consolidated  line,  but  the  M.  &  L  R  was 
agreed  to  be  transferred  to  the  Southern  Se- 
curity Co.,  even  before  the  M.  &  Charleston 
was  leased.  All  the  details  of  this  contract 
have  not  been  adjusted,  but  this  part  of  the 
arrangement  will  be  carried  out.  The  main 
point  to  be  attained  by  Memphis  involves  the 
connection  with  Scott's  S.  Pacific  road  from 
Marshall,  Texas,  lo  San  Diego.  It  seems  that 
the  plans  for  Ihe  consolidation  of  the  M.  &  L 
R.  and  L  R.  &  Ft.  S  roads  were  not  approved 
bv  Scott,  and  he  only  takes  the  line  next 
Memphis  and  its  proposed  branch  to  Camden 
and  Shreveport " 

A  later  report  says  :  "  Col.  Sam.  Tate  and 
W.  B  Greenlaw  have  returned  lo  Memphis 
from  New  York,  having  failed  to  negotiate 
with  Thomas  A.  Scott  and  his  associates  the 
lease  of  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Rail- 
road. 


Tax  on  Commercial  Traveler*. 

[Vrom  the  Richmond  Dispatch,  April  5  ] 
Judge  Bond,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
on  yesterday  rendered  his  decision  in  tbe  case 
of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  W.  H.  Barrett,  of 
New  York  city.  Barrett  is  a  non-resident 
trader,  who  was  arraigned  before  ihe  Police 
Justice  of  Richmond  a  lew  monl  hs  ago  for  vio- 
lation of  the  city  ordinance  and  Slate  law  by 
nelling  goods  by  sample  without  license.  He 
was  duly  fined,  and  tbereuoon  carried  his 
case,  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  before  Judge 
Underwood  at  Alexandria.  This  Judge  de- 
cided both  theState  law  and  the  city  ordinance, 
under  which  the  Police  Justice  acted,  uncon- 
stitutional, and  ordered  the  discharge  of  the 
prisoner.  An  appeal  was  taken  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  ihe  State  lo  the  United  Slates 
Circuit  Court,  whose  decision  affirming  that 
of  Judge  Underwood  was  rendered  yesterday. 
Judge  Bond  Baid : 

I  shall  order  the  discharge  of  the  petitioner 
in  this  case  because  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
law  under  which  he  is  in  custody  is  in  viola- 
lion  of  the  second  section  of  article  four  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United   Stale3. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  twentieth  section 
of  the  act  of  Assembly  of  Virginia,  of  March 
24,  1H71,  the  specific  license  required  of  every 
person  not  a  resident  merchant  who  desires 
to  sell  goods  by  sample  inVirginia  is  fixed  at 
one  hundred  dollars.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  is  the  amount  of  his  stock  either  at  home 
or  present  with  him.  The  lax  is  a  fixed  one, 
and  is  not  dependent  ou  the  amount  of  hij 
siles. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  merchant  resident 
in  Virginia  is  allowed  by  the  same  act  to  sell 
his  goods  by  sample  anywhere  in  the  State 
without  taking  out  any  license  such  as  is  re- 
quired of  the  non-resident  trader.  To  be  sure, 
the  resident  merchant  pays  a  license  also  as 
a  trader,  but  his  special  license  is  much  lower 
than  that  fixed  upon  the  non-resident,  and  the 
whole  amount  with  which  he  is  charged  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  a  resident  mer- 
chant's  sales. 

In  addition  to  the  privilege  of  keeping  a 
store  and  selling  his  goods  lo  his  customers, 
upon  the  payment  of  his  license,  the  resident 
merchant  is  entitled  by  the  law  in  question 
to  exhibit  his  goods  all  over  the  State  without 
a  sample  merchant's  license. 

I  think  this  a  discrimination  against  the 
citizens  of  other  States,  and  comes  within  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ward  vs. 
State  of  Maryland,  by  which  such  discrimina- 
tion is  determined  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  to  be 
unlawful. 

The  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Richmond  re- 
quiring a  license  from  non-residents  and  ex- 
empting residents  from  its  application  is  so 
clearly  illegal  that  no  argument  is  necessary 
to  show  it. 

The  party  must  be  discharged. 


Cheap  Railroad  Transit —  A  movement 
is  on  foot  in  Boston,  headed  by  the  Hon.  Josiab 
Quincey,  requiring  the  railroads  centering  in 
Boston  to  attach  daily  second  class  cars,  at 
one-third  of  the  usual  rates,  to  at  least  two 
trains  entering  the  city  in  the  morning  and 
two  leaving  at  night.  In  London  the  railways 
are  required  to  run  trains  morning  and  even- 
in"  ten  miles  for  a  fare  not  exceeding  two 
cents  a  trip.  The  question  of  cheap  fares  and 
depot  transit  is  one  which  demands  the  consid- 
eration of  all  great  centers  of  population,  trade 
and  manufactures.  The  railroads  enjoy  val- 
uable franchises,  and  ought  to  recognize  tha 
fact  in  some  substantial  way. 
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The  Washington  Depot. 

THE    STRUGGLE    OF   THE   GIANTS. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  discussion  going 
on  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia  in  relating  to  granting  the 
use  of  some  public  grounds  in  Washington 
city  for  railroad  purposes.  'The  following 
spicy  abstracts  will  show  the  drift,  and  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear 
to  accomplish  results.  The  positions  assumed 
by  Mr.  Garrett  certainly  have  an  air  of  fair- 
ness about  them  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
controvert,  and  Congress  can  not  possibly  be 
guilty  of  the  injustice  of  discriminating  in 
its  legislation  as  between  the  great  corporate 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Garrett  if  there 
would  be  likely  to  be  more  competition  if  cer- 
tain roads  have  a  depot  at  one  point  in  the 
city  instead  of  at  two  points  on  the  outskirls. 

Mr.  Garrett  said  it  would  be  unfair  to  give 
one  company  superior  advantages  over  an- 
other in  the  matter  of  a  depot,  as  the  road 
that  could  deliver  passengers  nearest  the 
heart  of  the  city  would  undoubtedly  do  the 
most  business. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  two  roads 
came  in  the  same  depot,  would  they  nut  proba- 
bly combine? 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  peculiar  advantage  which 
the  country  has,  in  connection  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  companies  has 
been  and  is  that  our  geographical  relations 
and  our  interests  are  of  such  a  character  that 
we  do  not  combine,  and  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  company  is  to  refuse  such 
combinations. 

In  reference  to  union  stations,  I  have  a  let- 
ter, dated  as  late  as  the  13th  inst ,  addressed 
to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  company,  in  which 
Mr.  Scott  says:     _ 

"Your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.  is  at  hand. 
As  soon  as  a  plan  tor  the  building  can  be 
agreed  upon,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  go  on 
and  pay  our  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  work 
and  of  the  property  purchased  to  enlarge  the 
station  facilities  at  Newark,  Ohio,  the  transfer 
to  be  so  made  that  on  our  paying  one-half 
the  cost,  the  title  to  one-half  the  property  shall 
vest  in  us  " 

In  the  Zanesville  case  we  have  a  letter  from 
Hon.  H.  J.  Jewelt,  who  represents  the  Penn- 
sylvania company,  which  says: 

"  With  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  expenses 
at  Zanesville,  and  the  accommodation  of  the 
public,  and  the  exchange  of  traffic  between 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Marietta  &  Cin- 
cinnati companies'  roads,  I  propose  that  this 
company  use  in  common  with  yours  the  pres- 
ent passenger  depot,  with  the  two  tracks  next 
thereto;  that  the  property  so  to  be  used  in 
common  be  appraised  by  experienced  and  dis- 
interested parties  ;  that  this  company,  ill  con- 
sideration of  the  perpetual  right  to  the  use 
thereof,  in  conjunction  with  yours,  pay  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  upon  such  appraised  value, 
or  eight  per  cent,  upon  the  one-half  thereof; 
that  such  depot  and  tracks  be  thereafter  under 
the  control  and  management  of  a  joint  agent, 
that  the  expense  of  conducting  and  maintain- 
ing be  borne  by  the  parties  in  their  proper 
proportion, 

"  Be  pleased  to  give  your  answer  at  your 
earliest  convenience." 

Mr.  Scott  stated  Zanesville  is  a  station  on 
he    Central    Ohio   road,    where  the  Pennsyl- 


vania road  had  a  local  road  crossing  that  line. 
The  question  to  bs  settled  is  whether  that  road 
shall  have  a  joint  station  or  each  company 
build  its  own  station. 

Mr.  Garrett,  resuming,  said: 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Scott's  remarks,  it 
seems  proper  to  review  the  extraordinary 
speech,  as  published  in  the  Globe,  made  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Cameron  His  statements  were 
grossly  erroneous,  inconsequent,  and  unjust. 
Mr  Garrett  then  commenced  to  read  the  at- 
tack made  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  company, 
and  commented  that  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  no  real  bear 
ing  on  the  subject  of  coal  or  other  freights. 
What  connection  has  the  grant  of  the  public 
grounds  on  North  B  street  for  a  passenger 
station  with  the  delivery  of  freights  of  de- 
scriptions which  are  distinctly  precluded  from 
that  station  ?  The  bill  declares  that  only  pas- 
sengers and  express  freight  are  to  be  allowed 
there.  It  will  certainly  be  an  outer  depot 
where  coal  and  heavy  freights  must  be  deliv- 
ered. It  was  asserted  that  coal  would  be  re- 
duced by  cheaper  freight  from  $11  to  $6  per 
ton.  'lhe  absurdity  and  injustice  of  that 
statement,  as  bearing  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
company,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  highest 
charge  by  it  is  $1  60  per  ton,  and  it  is  now 
transporting  coal  from  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington at  $1  25  per  ton  in  owners'   cars. 

A  member  of  the  committee.  This  discus- 
sion is  foreign  to  the  point  before  us. 

Mr  Garreit.  I  feel  it  necessary  to  refer  to 
these  statements,  because  so  inaccurate  and 
unjust,  and  if  permitted  I  cau  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  tLis  remark. 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  am  willing  to  meet  and 
discuss  these  questions  at  any  time  and  any- 
where 

Mr.  Garrett  I  am  quite  ready,  sir,  to  meet 
you  at  any  time  for  a  full  discussion  of  these 
subjects. 

The  Chairman  said  this  was  out  of  order, 
and  requested  Mr.  Garrett  to  confine  himself 
to  the  point  before  the  committee 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr  Chairman  if  I  am  to  he 
confined  to  a  single  point,  I  state,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road  and  its 
connections  have  relations  to  the  city  of 
Washington  of  more  importance  than  this 
Baltimore  &  Potomac  railroad.  It  might  be 
judged  from  the  statements  about  the  Balti- 
more &  Potomac  roud  that  it  was  a  most  and 
the  only  potent  engine  for  the  progress  of 
Washington.  According  to  Mr.  Scott's  ad- 
mission, three  years  have  been  consumed  in 
its  construction.  The  time,  in  fact,  has  been 
greater,  and  when  constructed  what  will  it 
le?  You  will  find,  sir,  that  it  will  be  an  in- 
ferior single  track  road. 

Mr.  Scott.     It  will  progress,  gentlemen. 

Mr  Garrett.  It  certainly  should,  to  make  it 
an  efFeeiive  road. 

Mr  Garrett.  I  have  no  desire  to  criticise, 
except  that  it  becomes  a  duty,  as  the  effort 
has  been  made  to  control  this  whole  subject 
by  surrounding  it  with  untenable  charges 
and  prejudice  against  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
company.  The  tariffs  of  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral company  exceed  those  of  the  Washington 
Blanch.  The  charges  by  this  Washington 
Branch  have  been  uniformly  moderate  and 
reasonable,  its  business  has  been  attended  to 
with  diligence,  care,  and  promptness,  while 
its  passengers  have  been  carried  with  singular 
success  and  safety.  When  the  Potomac  river 
was  blockaded  during  the  war,  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  company,  to  aid  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington in  distributing  provisions,  fuel,  etc, 
sent  carts  and  horses  and  men  from  Baltimore 
without  any  charge  whatever.     It  acted  liber- 


ally and  effectively  for   the  interests   of  this 
community. 

Mr.  Cameron.  You  sent  your  locomotives 
and  cars  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia  to  prevent 
carrying  our  troops  here. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  have  heretofore,  and  on 
marked  occasions,  corrected  your  misstate- 
ments on  this  subject.  You  must  remember 
that  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
company  was  fully  vindicated  in  a  discussion 
with  yourself  before  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  now  Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  that 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  (Governor  Dennison), 
not  only  distinctly  endorsed,  but  approved, 
and  expressed  his  appreciation  of  our  action 
in  reference  to  the  transportation  of  the 
troops.  In  reference  to  our  locomotives  and 
cars  in  Virginia,  only  such  were  there  as  were 
in  the  regular  course  of  business,  and  I  take 
leave  to  say  that  I  have  always  been  convinced 
that  the  engines  and  cars  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  company  lost  and  destroyed  in  Vir- 
ginia were  lost  through  the  inefficient  man- 
agement of  the  War  Department,  under  your 
administration. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Your  Baltimore  people 
burnt  our  bridges  on  the  Northern  Central 
road. 

Mr.  Garrett.  People  in  the  vicinity  of  your 
road  burnt  your  bridges.  In  reference  to  tl.e 
6th  Massachusetts  regiment  on  the  19th  of 
April,  when  all  tlie  officers  of  your  road  aban- 
doned their  posts,  those  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  company  performed  their  duty  without 
regard  to  peril.  The  president  and  officers  of 
the  company  personally  managed  the  trains, 
and  secured  their  safe  and  successful  trans- 
portation from  our  station  to  Washington. 

Now,  sir,  this  gentleman  is  a  Senator.  In 
the  Senate  he  fill  mi  nates  his  antagonisms  to 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  company,  and  there- 
fore it  is  proper  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
present  these  facts.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
company  asks  justice;  nothing  else;  only  the 
liberty  to  serve  the  public  on  equal  terms 
with  a  rival  road.  Will  not  obtaining  equality 
be  beneficial  to  the  public?  Look  at  the 
opening  of  the  Connellsville  road.  A  reduc- 
tion of  twenty-eight  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of 
freight  between  Pittsburg  and  Baltimore  was 
at  once  secured.  You  will  find,  when  the 
Metropolitan  road  is  completed,  similar  re- 
sults will  follow. 

Mr  Scott,  again  interrupting — 

Mr.  Garrett.  As  Mr.  Scott  alone  had  a 
whole  morning  before  the  committee,  perhaps 
these  repeated  interruptions  are  neither 
proper  nor  courteous;  We  have  exactly  the 
same  desire  to  reduce  the  cost  for  passengers 
and  freight  for  Washington.  We  want  simply 
an  equal  position;  no  advantages,  no  favor. 
Give  each  company  the  opportunity  to  serve 
the  publicon  terms  of  equality.  Congress 
has  legislated  with  this  view  heretofore.  If 
you  will  examine  the  law  which  granted  to 
the  Baltimore  &  Potomac  company  free  of  cost 
the  Long  Bridge,  you  will  find  a  reservation 
to  the  effect  that  the  bridge  shall  be  used  by 
all  railways  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed 
on  or  Congress  may  prescribe.  A  rival  rail- 
way has  not  been  permitted  to  control  charges 
for  the  use  of  this  bridge.  Yon  must  have 
this  system  of  intercommunication  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  Congress  has  re- 
served the  right  to  have  this  bridge  used  by 
all  railroads.  Al!  we  ask  is  a  proper  location 
for  a  station  and  the  privilege  of  reaching 
that  bridge  under  congressional  sanction,  and 
not  to  be  subjected  to  the  caprice  or  exactions 
of  a  rival  line.  We  ask  for  such  action  on 
great  grounds  of  public  policy,  to  maintain  on 
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fair  terms  the  valuable  counections  of  these 
lines. 

In  reference  to  the  line  through  this  park 
reservation,  if  it  must  he  adopted,  grant  simi- 
lar privileges  for  the  use  of  a  part  of  the 
same  grounds  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  com- 
pany. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  company  has  an  interest  in  the  Wash- 
ington &  Alexandria  road.  The  fact  is,  it  has 
not  a  panicle  of  interest  in  the  Washington  & 
Alexandria  road,  except  to  pay  certain  tolls 
to  its  proprietors.  The  House,  a  few  days 
since,  passed  a  bill  to  take  up  the  track  of 
that  road.  Subsequently,  the  time  has  been 
extended  to  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  taking  up  that  track, 
how  would  it  affect  the  connection  with  the 
South  and  the  properly  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Garrett.  It  would  break  up  our  only 
present  connection,  and  utteily  ruin  that 
company. 

Mr.  Scott  desired  to  know  if  the  track  in 
Howard  street,  Baltimore,  had  not  recently 
been  taken  up. 

Mr.  Garrett.  That  track  was  taken  up,  but 
not  until  another  plan  of  transfer  was  at- 
ranged.  You  may  not  know  it,  but  that  track 
belonged  partly  to  your  company  and  partly 
to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Since  its  removal 
you  have  a  better  line  by  Canton  to  Locust 
Point.  The  citizens  of  Baltimore  had  long 
been  antagonistic  to  the  track  through  H  jw- 
ard  street,  and  it  required  great  attention  and 
influence  to  have  it  retained;  Its  earlier  re- 
moval was  prevented  in  order  to  accommodate 
business  from  your  road.  The  charges  made 
lor.  Howard  stieet  service  between  our  sta- 
tions were  joint  charges,  and  divided  betweeu 
the  companies. 

I  wish  to  state  distinctly  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  submit  a  bill  looking  either  to  a  joint 
atation,  enlarging  the  Baltimore  &  Potomac 
station  140  feet  beyond  the  150  feet  proposed 
on  Sixth  and  B  streets,  north,  or  upon  Seventh 
street,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  re- 
servation, if  Mr.  Scott  prefers  a  separate  sta- 
tion. Our  engineer  will  also  now  submit  a 
plan  for  tunnelling  Capitol  Hill  and  forming 
a  connection  with  the  Long  Bridge,  with  a 
union  station  at  the  intersection  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  avenues. 

[The  plans  were  then  summitted  and  ex- 
amined by  the  members  of  the  committee.] 

At  12  o'clock,  the  chairman  said  the  com- 
mittee must  rise,  an 3  as  he  had  a  few  words 
to  say  on  another  subject,  he  desired  the  room 
cleared. 


Peoria  and  Springfield  Railroad — The 
Pekin  Register  says  of  the  Peoria  and  Spring- 
field railroad  .  "The  parties  interested  in  the 
new  road  are  noted  tor  their  energy,  and 
having  the  means  at  their  disposal,  are  de- 
termined to  push  it  forward  with  the  utmost 
vigor.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  within 
twelve  months  from  the  present,  dale,  the  cars 
will  be  running  over  the    whole    line." 

The  Peoria  Democrat  says, "work  on  the 
Illinois  river  bridge  for  the  Peoria  and  Spring- 
field railroad  is  being  actively  prosecuted 
Proposals  for  furnishing  stone  and  for  putting 
up  the  work  are  being  received  by  the  con- 
tractors. It  is  proposed  to  have  the  stone 
fjrmshed  ou  the  grouud  at  once,  so  that  when 
it  is  needed,  the  work  may  go  on  without  m- 
tumirssioii.  The  bridge  is  contracted  to  be 
biilt  by  the  fourth  ot  next  October.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  excavation  and  ^radinir  is 
being  actively  prosecuted  betweeu  this  city 
and  Pekin,  ou  the  other  side  of  the  river." 


Union  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
«fc  Western  ICailroad. 

No  recent  movement    in    railroad    matters 
has  caused  so  complete  a  surprise  to  capital- 
ists and  others  in  New  Jersey  as  the  union  of 
the  New  Jersey,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail- 
road   and    Central    Railroad   of    New  Jersey 
The  negotiations  were  quietly  conducted,  and 
the  first  intimation  that  oven  the  stockholders 
had  received   of  such    a   movement  was'  the 
announcement  made  yesterday  morning  in   a 
telegraphic  despatch  from  Scranton,  Pa.,  that 
the  thing  had  been  done.     The   magnitude  of 
the  interests  involved  in  this  great  bargain  is 
three  fold  larger  than    that    involved    in    the 
transfer  of  the   United   Railroads,   which    ex- 
cited attention  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant consolidations  that  has  ever  been  effected 
in  this  country.     In   round   numbers,  the  pro 
perty  placed  by  this  consolidation   under  one 
management    is    nearly,    if  not  quite,   $120,- 
000,000. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  that  has 
risen  from  comparative  obscurity  within  four 
years  to  the  position  of  one  ol  the  richest  aud 
most  powerful  concerns  in  the  entire  railway 
system,  puts  iu  the  pool  a  property  that  has 
cost  $72,000,000  of  actual  investment,  while 
the  Central  Railroad  Company,  itself  a  sliort 
local  road,  but  one  doing  a  great  and  paying 
business,  puts  its  own  and  leased  lines,  worth 
$50,000,000. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  consists  of  a  double  tracked  road, 
running  from  the  "  Junction, "  near  Washing- 
ton, N.  J  ,  through  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  Biug- 
hampton,  and  includes  the  roads  formerly 
known  as  the  Warren  railroad  and  the  Villey 
road.  Its  length  is  145  miles,  its  capital  $20,- 
000,000,  and  its  outstanding  bonds  $11,000,- 
000.  Itowus  the  newly  built  Boontun  branch, 
82  miles  in  length;  the  Syracuse  &,  Bing- 
humton  railroad,  80  miles  long,  and  the 
Lackawanna  &  Bio  imsburg,  also  80  miles  in 
length.  It  controls,  by  lease,  the  Morris  & 
Essex  railroad,  from  Hoboken  to  Easton,  84 
miles,  71  miles  of  which  is  double  tracked, 
with  the  Newark  &  B.oomfjeld  and  Chester 
railroads.  The  Utica  Division,  leased  and 
purchased  lines,  extends  from  Binghamton 
to  Utica,  98  miles;  the  Oswego  &  Syracuse 
railroad,  35  miles,  and  the  Cayuga  &  Susque 
hanna  road,  from  Oswego  to  Ithaca,  33  miles 
in  letiath  comprise  the  property  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  company  north 
of  Binghamton.  The  cost  of  each  road  is 
represented  in  the  following  table  : 

Miles.      Amount. 
Delaware,     Lackawanna    & 

Western 155     $31,000,000 

Morris  &  Essex  and  branches.  1 3 1        26,000,000 

Syracuse  &  Binghamton 80         4,000,000 

Lackawanna  &  Bloomsburg.   80         4,000,000 

Oswego    &    Syracuse 35  1,500,000 

Utica  Division 98         4,600,000 

Cayuga  &  Susquehanna 33  1,500,000 


602  $72,600,000 
It  should  be  added  the  money  invested  in 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  rail- 
road is  not  represented  entirely  by  its  145 
miles  of  road  The  company  owns  about 
25,000  acres  of  valuable  coal  lands,  from  the 
product  of  which  a  large  amount  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  road  is  derived. 

The  New  Jersey  Central  railroad  is  a  double 
tracked  road,  extending  from  Communipaw 
to  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  branching  out  to  Flem- 


ington  on  the  south,  through   Newark  on   the 
north,  and  connected  at  its  western   terminus 
with   the  Lehigh    and   Susquehanna  railroad. 
The  latter  road,  which  was  leased  last  year  by 
the  Central  railroad,   is   105   miles  in   length, 
extending  from  Phillipsburg   through  the  Le- 
high  Valley,   across  the   mountains    into    the 
great  Wyomi  ng  Valley  coal  region.     The  road 
with  its  branches,  of  252  miles  of  track;   the 
Central  railroad  is  of  about  equal  length,  con- 
taining its  Fleminzton  and  Newark  branches. 
The  two  companies  have  joined   their  for- 
tunes together  upon   equal  terms      The  capi- 
tal stock  of  each  being  the  same  ($20,000,000), 
each  share  alike  in  the  profits.      By   carrying 
through  passengers  over  one  line  instead  of 
two,  by  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  delays 
incident  to  passing  the  Bergen  tunnel,  and  by 
uniformity   of  tariffs   the    company    hopes    to 
save  millions   per  annum    and   to  add   in    so- 
much  to  the  concern.      The  roads   will  be  un- 
der the  management,  as  before,  of  their  Presi- 
dents, Mr.  Samuel  Sloane  and   Mr.  John  Tay- 
lor Johnston,  while  a  j  dot  board,  to  be  com- 
prised of  these  genileinen   with  five  directors 
from  each  companv,  wiib  General  John  Bris- 
bin    as    chairman,    will   control    the    general 
policy  of  the  companies — -New  York  San. 


The  Konthern  Ohio    Railroad 

[From  the  D-iytou  Journal.} 

The  deep  interest  ot  our  citizens  in  the  early 
completion  ol  the  road  to  the  coal  and  iron 
mines  is  manifested  in  the  earnest  inquiries, 
for  information  as  the  time  approaches  lor  tbe 
organization  of  the  company. 

The  undersigned  met  Mr.  Huntington  in 
New  York  city,  by  appointment  last  week. 
Alter  a  free  and  tull  conference  on  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  building  of  the  road,  it 
gives  them  pleasure  to  say,  Mr.  Huntington, 
is  both  willing  and  ready  t.i  comply  fully  with 
his  proposition  tj  build  the  road  on  the 
conditions  stated,  and  that  immediately  on  the 
organization  of  the  company,  on  the  25tb 
inst,  engineers  will  proceed  to  locale  care- 
fully, and  make  lull  profiles  and  accurate 
estimates  of  the  entire  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  of  a  strictly  first-class  road  in; 
every    paiticular. 

A  contract  will  be  made,  based  on  this 
soivey  and  estimate,  for  the  completion  of  the 
entire  road  within  two  years,  and  for  its  com- 
pletion to  the  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Jackson 
county,  before  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  and 
et>  much  earlier  as  the  nature  of  the  road  and? 
a  due  regard  to  thorough  construction  will 
permit. 

So  far  as  is  now  known,  it  only  remains  for 
the  subscribers  to  the  stoik  to  pay  promptly 
the  first  installment  of  $5  per  share  to  enable 
the  company  to  organize,  to  insure  the  early 
completion   of    tbe    road. 

New  developments  of  both  coal  and  iron  in 
large  quantities,  and  new  sources  of  reveoue 
that  this  road  will  open  up,  indicate  more  and 
more  clearly  the  great  value  ot  the  Southern 
Ohio  to  our  city,  and  the  certainty  of  its  being 
a  dividend  paying  road.         E   E.   Barney 

W.  P.  Huffman., 
Committee. 


— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has 
leased  tbe  Danville,  Hazieton  and  Wilkesbarre 
Railroad,  extending  from  Sunbury  to  Hazie- 
ton, forty-seven  miles,  for  the  term  of  thirty- 
three  years  paying  the  interest  of  the  compa- 
ny's bonds  ami  whatever  the  road  may  net  on 
the  stock,  in  which  the  Pennsylvania  Compa- 
Dy  is  largly  interested. 
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Railroad  Law. 


A  conflict  of  decision  has  arisen  between 
tbe  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  and  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
right  of  a  non-resident  plaintiff  to  remove  a 
cause  from  the  State  to  the  federal  courls 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  2, 
1867  In  Whilon  v.  The  Chicago  and  North- 
western  Railway  Co  ,3  Am.  Hep.  101  (26  Wis. 
425),  tbe  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  held 
that  the  said  act  of  March  2  was  invalid,  and 
that,  when  both  federal  and  State  courts  are 
open  to  a  plaintiff,  and  he  elects  to  bring  his 
action  in  the  latter,  he  waives  the  right  of  de- 
manding the  judgment  of  the  federal  courts 
npon  the  matter  in  controversy.  The  plaintiff, 
however,  ignoring  the  stay  of  proceedings 
granted  pending  the  appeal  to  the  State  su- 
preme court,  procured  copies  of  tbe  papers  in 
the  cause  and  filed  them  in  the  circuit  court 
hf  the  United  States  and  continued  his  action 
in  that  court.  The  case  having  reached  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  a  decision 
has  recently  been  made  therein  holding  that 
the  act  of  March  2  was  valid,  and  a  non-resi- 
dent plaintiff  entitled  to  a  removal.  The 
court  says:  "The  lime  at  which  the  non-resi- 
dent party  should  be  allowed  thus  to  make  his 
election  was  evidently  a  mere  matter  of  legis- 
lative discretion — a  simple  question  of  expe- 
diency. If  congress  has  subsequently  become 
satisfied  that  where  a  plaintiff  discovers,  after 
suit  brought  in  a  State  court,  that  the  preju- 
dice and  local  influence,  against  which  the 
constitution  intended  to  guard,  are  such  as  are 
likely  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining  justice, 
he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  remove  his  case 
into  a  national  court,  it  is  not  perceived  that 
any  constitutional  objection  exists  to  its 
authorizing  it9  removal,  and  of  course,  to 
prescribing  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
removal  shall  be  allowed." 


A  couple  of  other  points  were  decided  in 
the  above  case  worthy  of  notice.  The  action 
was  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  as  administrator 
of  his  wife,  who  was  killed  by  a  train  of  cars 
on  defendant's  road  in  Wisconsin,  and  under 
a  statute  of  that  State,  declaring  a  liability 
by  a  person  or  corporation  to  an  action  for 
damages,  when  death  ensues  from  a  wrongful 
act,  neglect  or  default  of  such  person  or  cor- 
poration, and  providing  "that  such  action 
shall  be  brought  for  a  death  caused  in  this 
Stute,  and  in  some  court  established  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  same."  The  plain- 
tiff was  a  resident  of  Illinois,  but  was  appoint- 
ed administrator  by  a  Wiscousin  court.  The 
defeudant  was  a  corporation  created  by  the 
laws  of  both  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  having  its 
principal  office  in  Chicago.  It  was  contended, 
by  the  defendant,  that  the  paities  were  both 
citizens  of  Illinois,  and  also,  that  the  statute 
under  which  the  action  was  brought  limited 
tbe  remedy  to  the  State  courts.  The  court 
held,  on  tbe  first  point,  that  the  defendant, 
being  sued  in  Wisconsin,  could  only  be 
brought  into  court  as  a  citizen  of  that  State, 
and  was  not  then  a  citizen  or  corporation 
of  any  other  State,  citing  The  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railroad  Company  v.  Wheeler, 
1  Black.  286,  and  The  Railroad  Company  v. 
Harris,  12  Wall.  65.  We  are  quite  unable  to 
understand  how  the  first  case  cited  can  be 
made  an  authority  in  favor  of  the  principal 
case.  There  the  plaint  tf  was  created  a  corpo- 
ration by  tbe  laws  of  Indiana  and  of  Ohio, 
and  was  held  by  the  court  to  have  the  dual 
character  of  citizen  of  both  States. 


On  the  second  point,  that  the  remedy  was 
limited,  by  the  statute,  to  the  courts  of  the 
State,  the  court  held,  that,  "  in  all  eases  where 
a  general  right  is  thus  conferred,  it  can  be 
enforced  in  any  federal  court  within  the  Stale 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties.  It  can  not 
be  withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of  such 
federal  court  by  any  provision  of  State  legis- 
lation that  it  shall  only  be  enforced  in  a  State 
court,"  and  that  "  whenever  a  eeneral  rule  as 
to  property  or  personal  rights  or  injuries  to 
either  is  established  by  Slate  legislation,  its 
enforcement  by  a  federal  court,  in  a  case  be- 
tween proper  parties,  is  a  matter  of  course, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  such  cases 
is  not  subject  to  State  limitation."  The  same 
doctrine  has  been  held  in  Suydam  v.  Brod- 
nax,  14  Pet.  67;  Union  Bank  of  Tennessee 
v.  Jolly's  Adnirs,  18  How.  506;  Hyde  v. 
Stone,  20  id.  170;  Payne  v.  Hook,  7  Wall 
118.  There  was  a  point  not  touched  upon  in 
the  opinion,  our;  so  far  as  we  know,  urged  by 
the  defeudant,  that  seems  to  us  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, but  which  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  suggesting.  The  plaintiff  was 
acting  in  a  representative  capacity,  as  admin- 
istrator, under  an  appoiutment  from  a  cour 
of  Wisconsin,  and,  as  such,  was  his  residence 
not  be  determined  by  tbe  locus  of  the  court 
appointing  him,  rather  than  by  his  personal 
domicile  ? 


A  railroad  company,  in  pursuance  of  alleged 
franchises  embraced  in  their  charter,  con- 
structed their  track  along  the  bank  of  a  navi- 
gable river,  below  high  water  mark,  thus  cut- 
ting off,  without  compensation,  the  riparian 
owners  from  the  benefits  incident  to  their 
propprty  from  its  contiguity  to  the  water. 
Held,  that  the  title  of  owners  of  lands  border- 
ing on  tide-waters  ends  at  high-water  mark  ; 
that  below  the  ordinary  high-water  mark  the 
title  to  tbe  soil  is  in  the  State;  and  that  ihe 
riparian  owner  has  no  rights  beyond  high- 
water  mark,  as  against  the  Stale  or  its  grantees. 
Stevens  v.  Patterson  and  Newark  Railroad 
Company,  269. — Albany  Law  Journal. 


The  New  York  &  Boston,  Dotciiess  & 
Colombia  and  Harlem  Extension  Rail- 
roads— The  New  York  Tribune  stales :  "A 
combination  of  several  railways  running  north 
with  the  New  York  &  Boston  road,  now  build- 
ing from  High  bridge  to  Carmel,  was  formed 
some  time  ago  with  the  design  of  giving 
another  through  line  to  the  north.  The  roads 
which  it  is  understood  are  in  this  combination 
are  the  New  York  &  Boston,  the  Dutchess  & 
Columbia,  the  Harlem  Extension,  and  the 
Vermont  Central.  The  first  named,  which  is 
55  miles  in  iength,  is  now  nearly  all  graded, 
the  excavations  lor  the  depots  are  completed, 
and  the  rails  will  probably  be  laid  this  sum- 
mer. At  Carmel,  it  connects  with  the  Boston, 
Hartford  &  Erie,  forming  a  direct  line  east. 
Two  gaps,  one  of  22  and  the  other  of  25  miles, 
are  to  be  built.  One  of  these  carries  the  line 
to  Pine  Plains,  where  it  connects  with  the 
Dutchess  &  Columbia,  where  another  direct 
line  east,  the  Connecticut  Western  Railroad 
is  encountered.  The  Harlem  Extension  car- 
ries the  new  road  north  to  Rutland,  where  the 
Vermont  Central  completes  the  line  to  Mon- 
treal and  unites  it  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  prospective  Northern  Pacific  roads.  The 
combination  is  called  the  New  York,  Boston 
&  Montreal  Railway  Company." 

The  Fishkill  Journal  makes  the  following 
statement:  "  The  stock  of  these  companies  is 
to  be  put  iu   the  hands  of  three  trustees  to 


vote  a  consolidation.  More  than  two-thirds 
have  already  consented  to  consolidate.  The 
followin?  companies  will  form  the  line  to  be 
called  'New  York,  Boston  &  Montreal : '  New 
York  &  Boston  company,  New  York  to 
Brewstera,  53  miles;  Putnam  &  Dutchess, 
Brewsters  to  Hopewell,  21  miles;  Dutchess  & 
Columbia,  Hopewell  to  Pine  Plains;  Pine 
Plains  &  Chatham,  Pine  Plains  to  Chatham, 
28  milps;  Harlem  Extension,  Chatham  to 
Rutland.  Capita!  stock  $15,000,000;  1st 
mortgage,  $15,750,000  ;  2d  mortgage,  $4,000,- 
000;  total,  $34,750,000,  apportioned  as  fol- 
lows: Dutchess  &  Columbia,  $1,500,000  stock, 
$2,500,000  1st  mortgage  bonds;  New  York  & 
Boston,  $3,000,000  stock,  $3,000,000  1st 
mortgage  honds  ;  Harlem  Extension,  $4,000,- 
000,  $4,000,000;  total  stock,  $8,500,000;  total 
1st  mortgage  bonds,  $9,500,000;  balance  to 
be  used  to  complete  road.  O.  H.  Brown, 
President  of  the  new  company  has  gone  to 
Europe." 


Tennessee  Railroad  Legislation. — The 
Tennessee  Legislature,  during  a  brief  but 
busy  session  of  twenty  days,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing measures  :  • 

The  Railroad  Commissioners  were  author 
ized  to  sell  the  Tennessee  &  Pacific  railroad 
to  the  stockholders  for  $300,000  in  State 
bonds.  This  law  was  the  result  of  a  compro- 
mise between  the  StatP  and  the  railroad,  and 
was  recommended  by  the  Governor  and  Rail- 
road Commissioners.  This  is  the  only  rail- 
road now  unsold  wherein  the  Slate  has  an 
interest. 

An  act  was  passed  to  indemnify  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  McMinville  &  Manchester  rail- 
road ajainst  a  claim  for  $67,000,  claimed  to 
be  due  the  United  States,  for  which  suit  has 
been  brought  by  the  United  Sutes  Govern 
ment. 

The  Governor  was  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  settle  and  adjust  all  claims  by  tha 
United  States  Government  against  the  vari- 
ous railroads  in  the  State,  and  also  all  coun- 
ter claims  the  State  has  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  railroads. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  authorized  to  deposit  the  balance 
due  by  it  to  the  State  •  ($850,000  in  Slate 
bonds)  in  some  depository  selected  by  the 
Railroad  Commissioners,  and  thereupon  the 
State  releases  her  lien  npon  the  Memphis, 
Louisville  &  Clarksville  Railroad,  and  in  lieu 
the  State  is  given  a  lien  on  said  bonds.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  enable  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  road  to  raise  money  on  the  Mem- 
phis, Louisville  &  Clarksville  road,  against 
which  the  United  States  has  an  unsettled 
claim. 

The  Railroad  Commissioners  were  author- 
ized to  settle  with  the  "receivers  of  delin- 
quent railroads,"  and  report  thereon  to  tha 
next  Legislature. 

House  hill  to  2ive  purchasers  of  State  rail- 
roads until  1885  to  pay  the  principal  of  their 
indebtedness  to  the  State  was  defeated  for 
want  of  a  constitutional  majority. 


ere  were  1,200,000  hogs  slaughtered 
in  Chicago  this  season,  being  an  increase  of 
33,000  more  than  were  packed  at  the  same 
point  last  year.  To  belter  understand  this 
enormous  product  o£  tbe  West,  reduced  to 
pounds  it  amounted  to  279,000,000,  or  139,- 
500  tons,  sufficient  to  load  13,950  cars,  or  45 
car  loads  per  day  for  the  whole  year. 
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The  Sobcneciadj   Locomotive  Works. 

The  Schenectady  LocomMive  Works  were 
established  twenty -one  years  ago.  They  are 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
depot,  between  the  Central  and  Saratoga 
tracks.  The  building  devoted  to  the  machine 
and  erecting-shops  has  two  stories,  and  is 
350  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide.  The  machine- 
shops  are  perfectly  bewildering.  Looking 
down  their  length,  the  various  machines  look 
like  groves  ot  trees,  from  which  all  the  smaller 
branches  have  been  cut,  leaving  -only  the 
trunks  and  larger  limbs.  Here  is  a  pretty 
respectable  list  of  the  machines  in  these  two 
shops ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each 
and  every  one  of  them  is  most  elaborate  and 
costly  :  Sixty  turning-lathes.  A  turning-latbe 
for  iron,  with  its  cold-chisel,  gives  a  forcible 
exposition  of  the  scriptural  idea  of  iron  enter- 
ing into  the  soul.  It  grinds  its  sharp  ejge 
mercilessly  into  the  metal,  and  turns  off  the 
shavings  of  the  metal  too  hot  to  handle.  Then 
there  are  fifty  iron  planers,  thirty  drill  presses, 
fifteen  bolt-cutters,  seven  slotting  and  five 
shearing-machines.  You  can  see  the  locomo- 
tive in  every  stage  of  construction — from  the 
boiler  shell  till  its  name  has. been  painted  on 
its  tender  before  it  starts  on  its  rushing  jour- 
ney through  locomotive  life.  About  sixty 
days  are  occupied  in  building  an  engine  from 
the  time  the  iron  plates  go  into  the  boiler-shop 
till  it  is  completed  and  ready  for  active  service 
An  engine  varies  in  weight  from  50,000  to 
75,000  pounds,  and,  if  it  be  a  large  one,  with 
its  tender,  not  less  than  125,000  pounds.  The 
weight  of  a  single  driving  wheel  is  1,800 
pounds 

Besides  the  erecting  and  machine-shops, 
there  are  the  blacksmith-shop  225  by  70  feet; 
boiler-shop,  150  by  95  feet ;  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  pattern  and  ■  carpenter-shops 
There  is  also  a  building  where  there  are  "stalls" 
for  the  engines.  I  suppose  the  iron  horse  is 
entitled  to  its  stall,  the  same  as  any  other 
horse.  Increased  facilities  for  engine-building 
have  lately  been  introduced  into  the  works, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  turn  out  at 
least  120  locomotives  during  the  current  year. 
As  it  is,  the  company  keep  from  700  to  800 
men  and  boys  constantly  at  work.  They  sup- 
ply locomotives  to  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  railroads,  the  Michigan  South- 
ern and  Lake  Shore,  Chicago  and  Alton, 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  North-Missouri, 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Flint  and  Pere  Ma  - 
quette,  and  other  Western  and  Southern  roads. 
The  present  business  of  the  company  is  about 
$1,250,000  a  year.—  N    Y.   Times. 

«  m  ■ 

A  New  West  Virginia  Railroad. — The 
Charleston  (  W  Va  )  Journal  states  that  the 
directors  of  the  Parkersburg,  Ripley  and 
Charleston  Railroad  have  authorized  the 
President  to  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  road  out  of  Charleston  as  far  as  the  two- 
mile  valley,  with  its  deposits  of  coal,  iron  and 
limestone.  It  is  proposed  that  Parkersburg 
and  Wood  and  Jackson  counties  shall  sub- 
scribe toward  the  completion  of  the  work  to 
Parkersburg. 


The  Sach's  Rock  Boring  Mach  nk. — A 
correspondent  of  Engineering  writing  from 
Bonn,  Germany,  thus  refers  to  this  useful  ma- 
chine:— This  rock-boring  machine  has  found 
a  wide-spread  application  in  Germany  during 
the  last  few  years,  since  it  was  improved  by 
being  connected  with  Doring's  frame,  which 
facilitates  very  much  the  changing  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  axis  of  the  chisel.  The  machine 
is  constructed  as  light  as  possible,  and  weighs 
only  95  lbs.,  the  cylinder  and  slide  valve  be- 
ing made  of  brass,  all  other  parts  of  cast  steel. 
It  works  with  a  pressure  of  \\  to  1J  atmos- 
pheres, and  makes  from  350  to  400  blows  a 
minute.  At  the  mine  Altenberg  a  level  was 
formerly  driven  in  quartzy  dolomite,  with  many 
cavities,  by  two  men,  who  changed  every  8 
hours,  and  who  could  not  advance  more  than 
3  meters  per  month,  at  a  cost  of  194  88  francs 
per  meter,  while  two  men  and  a  boy, 
changing  twice  a  day  after  a  10  hour's  shift, 
can  drive,  by  the  help  of  the  boring  machine, 
7  meters  a  month,  at  a  cost  of  80  francs  per  me- 
ter. The  cost  of  compressing  the  air  neces 
sary  for  two  machines  by  a  6  horse  power 
steam  engine,  was  per  current  meter,  for  coals, 
26.78  francs;  oil 0.42  francs;  wages, 865  francs; 
and  these  amounts  added  to  the  expenses  for 
the  work  in  the  mine,  leave  a  saving  of  38.37 
ft.   per   current    metei. 

< — m  m  ■    ■ 

The  Ashtabula,  Yocngstown  and  Pitts- 
burg Railway— A  large  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Ashtabula,  Youngstown  and 
Pituburg  Railroad  Company  was  held  in 
Smith's  Opera  House  at  Ashtabula,  to  act 
upon  and  ratify  or  reject  a  contract  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  for  operating  the 
Ashtabula,  Youngstown  and  Pittsburg  Rail- 
road. The  meeting  was  addressed  by  several 
of  the  directors  of  the  company  on  the  subject 
of  the  contract,  submitted,  and  the  vote  upon 
the  ratification  was — for  the  contract,  4.281 
votes;  against  the  contract,  100  votes;  major- 
ity fur  the  contract,  4,181  voles.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  that  the  contract  recently  entered 
into  with  ths  Granite  Improvement  Company 
insures  the  buiLding  of  the  road  within  the 
present  season.  It  is  probable  that  the  line 
will  be  running  to  Ashtabula  harbor  by  the 
first  of  August. 


Upper  Hudson  River  Railroad. — Articles 
of  association  of  the  above  named  company 
have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  length  of  the  proposed  road  is  from  some 
convenient  point  in  Schuylerville,  Saratoga 
county,  to  some  point  in  Fort  Edward, 
Washington  county,  a  distance  of  about  twelve 
miles,  of  which  one  and  a  half  miles  are  in  the 
county  of  Saratoga,  and  ten  and  a  half  in  the 
coumy  of  Washington, 


New  Method  of  Obtaining  Potassium. — 
Prof.  A.  E  Dalbear  describes  a  process  for  ob- 
taining the  metals  potassium  and  sodium, 
which  may  prove,  if  properly  tested,  of  com- 
mercial value.  The  sulphide  of  potassium 
was  formed  by  treating  dissolved  sticks  of 
caustic  potash  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  subsequently  evaporating  until  the  mass 
was  solid  on  cooling.  This  mass  was  then 
mixed  with  somewhat  more  than  its  bulk  of 
iron  filings  and  subjected  to  distillation,  the 
product  being  led  into  petroleum.  The  pro- 
ducts used  in  the  operation  are'cheap,  and  the 
process  seems  to  be  a  very  sensible  one,  and 
worthy  of  trial  ou  the  commercial  scale. 

A  Fine  R.  R.  Depot. — We  may  not  be  able 
to  boast  of  but  one  Depot  which  merits  the 
praise  of  the  traveling  public  ;  but  that  one  we 
are  not  ashamed  of,  or  backward  in  commend- 
ing. The  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R. 
Co.  have  shown  good  taste,  as  well  as  good 
business  judgment,  in  wisely  providing  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  passengers,  who  take 
or  leave  their  cars  at  this   place. 

This  Depot  on  Main  Street,  is  a  model  of 
its  kind — ample  for  all  business  uses,  conve- 
nient within  and  without,  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, and  built  at  a  comparatively  small  cost, 
considering  its  size,  convenience  and  finish — 
Kalamazoo  Gazette. 


Indiana  Bessemer  Med   Manufacture. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Bessemer,  an 
English  gentleman  of  German  descent,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  converting  pig  iron  into 
steel  without  the  intermediate  process  of  pud- 
dling and  cementation.  Eminent  metallur- 
gists, among  whom  may  be  named  Percy  and 
Noad,  regarded  his  process,  even  after  it  had  ■ 
been  reduced  to  practice,  with  extreme  dis- 
trust ;  but  now,  every  one  regards  it  a3  a  mag- 
nificent triumph — a  triumph  which  goes  very 
far  to  answer  the  world's  demand  for  cheap 
steel. 

The    principal    upon    which  the   Bessemar 
process  is  founded   consists  in  forcing  into  a 
mass   of    molten    metal  jets   of    atmospheric 
air,  by  which   it  is  decarbonized   without   the 
further  application  of  heat,  and  at  the  same 
time  introducing  another  massof  molten  metal 
sufficiently  charged  with  carbon  to  convert  the 
combined  product  into  steel.     The  modus  op- 
erandi is  this:   Pig  iron  is  melted  in  an  ordi- 
nary air  furnace,  from  which  it  is  drawn   into 
a  "converter" — an  ellipsoid    vessel    capable 
of    holding,    say    five    tons,     constructed    of 
wrought     iron    and     mounted    on    trunnions. 
The  interior  is   lined  with  fire-brick,  or  wiih 
ground    quartz  cemented    with  fire-clay,  and 
the  bottom  is  pierced  with  innumerable  holes 
in  the  nature  of  tweers.     When  the  blast  of 
cold    air  is   applied,  instead  of  chilling   the 
mass,  as  might  be  supposed  at  first  glance, 
there  is  produced  a  glowing  white   beat,  far 
more  intense  than   that  of  a  blast  furnace;   a 
violent  ebullition  ensues,  jets  of  molten  metal 
are  projected  high  in  the  air,  accompanied  by 
a   fierce    flame,  first  violet,  then    orange,  and 
last    white,   which    indicates   to   the   operator 
that  the  process  of  decarbonization  has  been 
carried  sufficiently  far.     Colored  glasses  and 
the  spectroscope  have  been  used  in  determin- 
ing  the    precise  point  when   to   shut  off   the 
blast,  but  the  skilled  operator,  looking  not  at 
the  flame,  but  the  reflected   light  on  the  wall, 
determines    the    matter   without   adventitious 
aid.     The  blowing  process   occupies  from   10 
to  20  minutes.     Then,  tapping  a  small  cupola 
furnace,  there  is  allowed   to  flow  thence  from 
five  10  ten  per  cent  of  spiegeleisen,  previously 
reduced,  which  almost  instantly  incorporates 
itself  with  the  mass,  when  it  is  drawn  off  and 
cast  into  ingot  moulds. 

This  is  the  simple  process  for  making  Bes- 
semer steel.  A  word  as  to  spiegeleisen — glit- 
tering iron — upon  which  this  process  depends 
for  its  success.  It  is  a  pig  metal,  smelted 
from  a  manganesiferous  iron  ore,  which 
occurs  near  Stahlburg,  Germany,  and  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  breaking  into  large, 
bright,  mirror-like  facets.  Its  chemical  com- 
position, according  to  Schafhoult,  is  as  follows  : 

Iron 88.961 

Carbon , 5  440 

Manganese  -  4  003 

Silicon 0- 179 

Nitrogen 1200 

Copper 0.166 

Tin 0.116 


Total 100.065 

The  principal  merit  of  this  pig  metal  is  its 
property  of  retaining  a  notable  percentage  of 
carbon  and  manganese.  The  franklinite  of 
New  Jersey — a  tricompound  of  iron,  manga- 
nese, and  ziDC — has  this  property  in  a  still 
higher  degree,  as  indicated  by  the  assay  of 
Henery : 
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Carbon 6.900 

Silicon  0  100 

Manganese 1 1.500 

Sulphur 0  137 

Iron  by  dif. 81.363 

Total 100.000 

The  red  oxide  of  zinc  in  the  franklinite  is 
regarded  as  no  determent,  but  rather  as  an 
advantage.  Manganesiferous  ores,  probably 
suitable  tor  spiegeleisen,  as  I  have  shown,  ex- 
ist both  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior  and 
in  Missouri,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  for  this  all-important  in- 
gredient in  the  Bessemer  process 

Simple  and  wonderful  as  are  these  results, 
they  represent  chemical  changes  which  have 
long  been  known.  Pig  metal,  apart  from  its 
impurities,  is  a  highly  earburetted  iron,  the 
maximum  of  carbon  which  Faraday  could 
obtain  being  5.64  per  cent.  Steel  contains 
from  0.3  to  1.3  per  cent  of  carbon.  Bar  iron 
is  a  steel  freed  from  nearly  every  trace  of 
carbon.  Now  it  is  evident  that  in  the  con- 
version of  cast-irou  into  malleable  iron  it 
must  pass  through  the  intermediate  state  of 
steel;  but  the  difficulty  has  been  to  determine 
the  precise  point  of  time  in  which  to  arrest  the 
process  Bessemer  (and  herein  consists  the 
great  merit  of  his  protess)  adds  the  amount  of 
carbon  to  the  decarbonized  iron  requisite  to 
form  particular  grades  of  steel;  and  so  com- 
pletely is  this  under  the  control  of  the  ope- 
rator that,  in  the  practical  working,  it  does 
not  vary  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent.  While 
thus  the  amount  of  carbon  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  different  grades  of  steel  is  susceptible 
of  the  nicest  gradation,  there  are  other  com- 
binations which  set  at  dpfiance  the  highest 
metallorgic  skill;  e.  g,  those  of  phosphorus 
and  sulphur.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  pud- 
dling these  noxious  ingredients  are,  to  some 
extent,  eliminated  ;  but  in  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess, while  the  sulphur  is  slightly  reduced,  the 
phosphorus  passes  into  the  steel  in  undimin- 
ished force,  in  fact  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  loss  sustained  in  the  conversion.  This  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  assay  of  Percy  of  pig 
iron  and  malleable  iron,  as  determined  by  the 
Bessemer  process : 

Pig  Iron.     Malleable  Iron. 

Sulphur 0  485  0.402 

Phosphorus 1.012  1102 

The  great  bulk  of  the  British  ores,  derived 
from  the  coal  measures  and  the  lias,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  ores,  derived  from  the  coal 
measures,  as  well  aE  the  recent  deposits  known 
as  "bog"  ores,  are  utterly  worthless  for  the 
produciion  of  Bessemer  steel.  The  Adiron- 
dack ores — and  herein  I  include  their  ex- 
tension southward  to  New  Jersey — are  olten 
contaminated  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
and  even  titanium — the  latter  element  being 
equally  deleterious — so  that  they  can  not  be 
employed  where  a  high  degree  of  tensile 
strength,  as  in  iron,  or  keen  cutting  qualities 
as  in  steel,  are  required.  Happily  for  us, 
however,  in  the  specular  and  magnetic  ores  of 
Lake  Superior  and  Missouri,  and  their  result- 
ant products  from  decomposition — the  brown 
sesquioxides — we  have  nn  absolute  perfection 
of  iron  ores,  and  in  exhanstlesa  quantities; 
and  in  the  block  coals  of  Indiana  we  have  a 
reducing  agent  which  closely  assimilates  to 
charcoal,  thus  providing  the  two  great  mate- 
rials for  the  perfect  realization  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

As,  then,  the  Bessemer  process  is  destined 
to  confer  substantial  benefits  on  mankind,  and 
as  our  own  country  affords  unsurpassed  facili- 
ties for  its  full  development,  I  deem  it  oppor- 


tune to  state  how  far  it  has  become  domiciled 
among  us,  and  what  expense  attends  its  intro 
duction.  The  plant  necessary  to  produce  100 
tons  of  ingots  in  a  period  of  24  hours  costs 
$300,000,  and  to  duplicate  this  plant  under 
the  same  shelter  costs  $200,000.  A  rail  mill 
to  consume  this  combined  product  costs  $300,- 
000.  Thus  to  carry  on  the  various  processes 
from  the  crude  material  to  the  merchantable 
rail,  requires  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $800, 
000.  This  sum  may  seem  startling,  and  yet 
while  capital  is  cautious  it  is  keen  to  seek  the 
most  profitable  investments.  Bessemer  works 
have  already  been  established  at  the  following 
points:  Troy,  N.  Y;  Johnstown,  Harrisburg 
and  Bethlehem,  Penn.;  Cleveland,  two  estab- 
lishment; Chicago,  two;  and  Joliet,  Illinois, 
one  now  erecting.  Each  of  these  establish- 
ments has  a  double  plant,  and  is  capable  of 
supplying  a  rail  mill.  At  Troy,  the  melt 
consists  of  two-thirds  English  pig  and  one- 
third  American  charcoal  pig.  At  Harrisburg 
and  Bethlehem,  anthracite  iron,  wilhout  the 
addition  of  charcoal  iron,  is  employed  At 
Cleveland,  pig  iron  from  Missouri  Iron  Moun- 
tain ore,  smelted  with  Brazil  coal;  and  at 
Chicago,  Brazil  pig  and  Grand  Tower  pig, 
made  from  Missouri  ores  reduced  by  a  mix- 
ture of  Murfreesboro'  coal  two-thirds,  and 
coke  one-third,  are  successfully  used  Mr. 
Holly  prefers,  however,  in  all  cases  an  admix 
ture  of  one-lbird  charcoal  pig.  The  distinc- 
tive quantities  of  pig  metal,  whether  made 
from  specular  or  hematite  ores,  are  disre- 
garded, the  main  feature  being  their  freedom 
from  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  cost  of 
spiegeleisen  from  Germany  is  $58,  in  gold; 
that  of  the  New  Jersey  franklinite,  about  the 
s  inie.  The  latter  is  richer  in  manganese,  and 
is  equally  esteemed. 

There  is  a  loss  of  14  or  15  per  cent,  of  pig 
metal  in  the  conversion  into  steel.  The  scraps 
are  utilized  by  drawing  them  into  merchant 
bars,  tires,  wire  &c.  Where  the  cost  of  pig 
is  $40  a  ton,  ingot  steel  will  be  $61,  and  rails 
$81.  For  these  practical  details  I  am  indpbted 
to  Mr.  A.  S.  Holly,  a  gentleman  of  eminent 
experience,  and  under  whose  supervision 
several  of  the  works  enumerated  have  been 
erected.  This  branch  of  iron  industry  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  and  especially  in  the  States 
bordering  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  cardinal 
fact  is  now  demonstrated  in  the  daily  product 
of  blast  furnaces  and  converters,  that  the 
specular  ores  of  Lake  Superior  and  Missouri, 
by  reason  of  their  richness  and  purity,  and 
the  block  coals  of  Indiana,  in  their  near 
approach  to  charcoal  as  a  reducing  agent, 
and  the  facilities  which  exist  for  bringing 
these  together,  are  destined  to  answer  the 
world's  imperative  demand  for  cheap  steel. 
It  requires  no  prophetic  vision  to  foresee  that, 
before  the  lapseof  half  a  century,  the  block  coal 
region  of  Indiana  will  be  the  principal  seat  of 
Bessemer  steel  manufacture,  not  only  of  this 
country  bnt  of  the  world. — /.  W,  Foster  in 
New  York  Tribune. 


— The  extension  of  the  Springfield  &  Illi- 
nois South-eastern  road,  west  from  this  point 
to  Burlington,  by  way  of  Rushville  and  Ma- 
comb, says  the  Beardstown  Illinoisian,  seems 
to  be  a  settled  fact,  judging  from  the  expres- 
sions of  papers  furnished  on  the  line.  And 
the  indications  of  the  company  are  to  that 
effect.  They  have  a  contract  with  the  Rock- 
ford  road  that  is  about  completed,  to  build 
the  road  under  the  Rockford  charter  and  local 
aid.  Work  is  promised  to  begin  within  thirty 
days,  provided  thai  all  things  work  out  satis- 
factorily as  at  present  indicated. 


St.  Louis,  Jerseyville  &  Springfield  Rail- 
road Company. —  On  Thursday  last  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen,  incorporators  of  the  above 
railroad,  met  in  Jerseyville  and  proceeded  to 
organize  under  the  new  incorporation  laws  of 
this  State,  viz  :  Hon.  Hugh  N.  Cross  Wallace 
Leigh,  James  A.  Locke,  Col.  Milton  D.  Rob- 
bins,  C.  M.  Hamilton,  Robert  A.  King,  Henry 
O.  Goodrich,  and  William  H.  Fulkerson,  of 
Jerseyville;  Wm.  McAdams,  and  H.  E. 
Dougherty,  Otterville  ;  Judge  Wm.  H.  Allen, 
Grafton  ;  and  Hoc.  O.  H.  Miner,  Hon.  Wm. 
M.  Springer,  and  Col.  G  W.  Matheney,  of 
Springfield.  Alter  adopting  a  code  of  by-laws 
the  company  was  organized  hy  elecling  Hon. 
Hugh  N.  Cross,  President;  Hon.  O.  H.  Miner, 
Vice-President;  Morris  R  Locke,  Secretary; 
Milton  D.  Robbins,  Treasurer  ;  Hon.  Robert 
A.  King,  Attorney;  and  Messrs.  Matheney, 
Goodrich,  Locke,  and  Allen,  Executive  Com- 
mittee.— St.  Louis  Railway  Register. 


Missouri,  Kansas  &  Tsxas  Railroad. — 
This  road  is  completed  thirty-eight  miles  south 
of  the  Arkansas  river — nearly  to  the  north 
fork  of  the  Canadian.  The  company  are 
building  a  branch  1o  Fort  Smith,  and  making 
preparations  for  the  speedy  consiruction  of 
an  independent  line  to  St.  Louis.  The  ELdden 
branch  is  in  progress,  to  be  completed  within 
a  year  from  this  date.  Grayson  counly,  Texas, 
votes  on  the  20th  upon  the  proposition  to  aid 
the  company  in  going  into  that  region  by 
issuing  bonds  for  $150,000.  Three  townships 
in  Johnson  county,  Missouri,  vote  on  similar 
propositions — $120,000 — on  the  26th,  28th, 
and  3Ulh  insts.  The  Missouri  river,  where 
the  company  propose  to  bridge  it,  at  Jefferson 
City,  is  3,6  41  feet  wide,  as  measured  on  the 
ice  a  short  time  since. 
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Insurance  Companies  Keduoe  Bates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

Bffl-1'lie  attention  of  Practical  Railrond 
Men  Is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
worR  done,  and  to  tlie  fact  t bat  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  th«t  kindle  >»«  stations,  In  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FARWELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNATI. 
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HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 


ailroad  Printin 
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CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 

Local  &  Coupon  Tickets, 

C^MMMS,  SOFT  BILLS, 

POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

.ajstid  zbij.a.:lt:k:  books. 
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WRIGHTSOSf  &  CO.,  Prop'rs 

Cincinnati  and  lis  Murk. 

It  is  now  the  27th  of  April,  and  we  have  a 
sun  hot  enough  for  July,  but  the  mornings 
and  evenings  are  cool,  and  the  air  compara. 
tively  cool  and  fresh.  Yesterday  we  had 
strawberries,  and  we  have  had  green  peas  for  a 
week.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  am  told  the 
real  summer  is  not  bolter  here  than  with  as, 
and  the  nights  are  cool.  I  think  the  great 
difference  of  climate  is  found  in  the  winter. 
There  is  scarcely  any  winter  here.  While 
every  paper  from  the  North  till  the  middle  of 
April,  told  us  of  ice,  and  snow,  and  frozen 
winters,  and  stormy  winds.  We  have  had 
none  of  those  things.  Two  or  three  nights 
the  thermometer  fell  to  about  20  degrees,  and 
some  ice  was  made,  but  it  never  continued 
more  than  two  or  three  days,  and  half  the 
time  the  ladies  could  play  croquet.  The 
result  of  this  mild  winter  is  to  produce  an 
early  spring,  and  bring  on  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. But  the  summer  taken  by  itself  is  not 
warmer  than  ours.     So  much  for  climate. 

In  my  enumeration  of  what  Cincinnati  might 
do,  and  from  what  elements  I  expected  it  to  re- 
commence a  career  of  growth  and  prosperity, 
I  did  not  complete  my  vie*  of  its  capacity  for 
manufacturing.  I  will  here  notice  what  may 
be  done,  in  a  brief  space,  under  three  or  four 
separate  heads  : 

Iron. — I  need  say  but  little  on  this  head, 
because  I  have  said  so  much  in  previous  arti- 
cles; but  there  are  some  facts  and  ideas  which 
it  will  be  well  for  iron  manufacturers  to  con- 


sider a  little  more  than  they  have  done  — 
First,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  home  consumption  of 
iron  is  increasing  much  faster  than  the  pro- 
duct. That  this  is  a  fact  is  proved  by  two 
other  facts  :  one,  that  in  ten  years  (as  I  show- 
ed in  another  article)  the  production  of  pig 
iron  doubled.  The  other  fact  is,  that  notwith- 
standing this  extraordinary  production,  the 
price  of  iron  has  been  increasing,  so  that 
with  an  immense  product  and  also  importa- 
tion, yet  the  demand  and  the  price  increases. 
In  fact  some  persons  have  said  there  will  be 
an  iron  famine.  But  there  is  no  danger  of 
that;  furnaces  and  iron  works  can  be  easily 
erected,  and  capital  will  always  be  found  to 
do  what  is  profitable.  The  fact  before  the 
manufacturer  of  iron  in  any  of  ils  forms,  is, 
that  he  will  always  have  a  good  market. — 
This  is  the  primary  condition  of  successful 
manufacturing.  The  next  condition  is  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  the  material. 
Here  it  is  that  Cincinnati  has  advantages 
equal  to  those  of  any  place,  and  should  avail 
herself  of  them.  Within  a  few  years  there 
have  been  several  discoveries  made  in  regard 
to  the  iron  manufactures.  First,  there  is  the 
Bessemer  steel  process,  which  has  made  the 
manufacture  of  steel  comparatively  easy.  It 
is  also  proved  that  notwithstanding  the  cost, 
the  railroads,  as  fast  as  they  can  afford  them, 
will  find  steel  rails  the  best  and  the  most 
economical.  It  follows,  that  in  a  few  years 
the  immense  amount  of  rails,  both  on  the  old 
roads  and  the  new  ones,  will  be  of  steel.  The 
quantity  will  be  immense  and  the  cost  im- 
mense. Now  why  should  not  Cincinnati 
share  in  the  profits  of  this  great  business? 
It  is  in  the  qpnter  of  the  materials  and  the 
market.  The  materials  are  pig  iron  and  coal. 
Now  the  iron  is  all  around  us,  and  besides  all, 
we  shall  find  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  the  West, 
the  best  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron  is  easily 
carried  to  any  place  where  it  is  needed.  For 
this  reason  (as  I  stated  in  another  letter)  an 
English  company  is  to  erect  steel  works  in 
the  Block  Coal  region  of  Indiana,  and  bring 
the  iron  from  Lake  Superior.  But  all  the 
iron  works  in  Indiana  will  have  their  com- 
mercial center  in  Cincinnati;  and.  here  is 
anothei  point  of  importance:  If  the  Block 
Coal  region  of  Iudiana  is  to  be  developed, 
then  assuredly  the  Terre  Haute  &  Cincinnati 
Railroad  ought  to  be  made.  That  would 
clinch  the  business.  But  (he  very  best  of  iron 
is  in  Ohio  itself,  at  various  places;  and  of  coal 
none  can  be  found  better  than  that  on  Sunday 
creek.  It  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  of  the  same 
variety  with  that  of  Brier  Hill.  The  Black 
Band  iron,  the  Brier  Hill  coal,  and  the  water 
transportation  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron,  have 
given  Cleveland  and  the  Mahoning  District 
an  impetus  and  growth  hardly  surpassed  by 
anything  in  the  country.  Cincinnati  has  now 
the  same  advantages,  and  she  should  make 
herself  the  commercial  center  of  the  iron  and 
steel  manufacture. 

Cotton. — But    there    is    another   thing   of 


which  Cincinnati  is  almost  destitute,  and  yet, 
in  which  she  ought  to  have  an  immense  busi- 
ness. This  is  the  cotton  manufacture.  Why 
is  it  that  Cincinnati  has  but  two  small  cotton 
factories?  I  will  tell  you  some  facts  on  this 
head  at  which  you  will  be  astonished.  The 
Augusta,  Georgia,  cotton  factory  has  in  three 
years  divided  60  per  cent,  dividends,  20  per 
cent,  per  year.  Now  I  think  there  are  some 
advanlages  in  the  South  for  cotton  manufac- 
turing, on  account  of  their  having  both  raw 
material  and  labor  on  the  spot.  But  you  see 
this  is  a  most  enormous  profit.  Now  take 
another  fact;  in  the  course  of  two  years,  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  has  erected  twenty-two 
cotton  and  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, some  of  which  runs  30,00(1  spindles. 
This  fact  shows  that  the  business  is  pro- 
fitable, or  capital  would  not  go  into  it. 
Now  if  you  will  compare  Fall  River  and  Cin- 
cinnati you  will  find  tbat  Cincinnati  has 
greater  advantages  for  cotton  manufactures. 
For  example,  coal  (which  is  the  ultimate  mo- 
tive power)  is  cheaper  at  Cincinnati.  Then 
cotton  is  cheaper,  for  it  is  cheaper  to  bring 
cotton  from  Memphis  than  to  convey  it  to 
Fall  River.  Then,  in  Cincinnati,  there  must 
be  thousands  of  women  and  children  who  are 
ready  to  work  in  factories.  Calculate  it  as 
you  can  and  it  is  quite  evident  Cincinnati  can 
manufacture  as  cheaply  as  Fall  R  ver,  and 
distribute  the  goods  as  well.  Why  not  do  it? 
When  we  look  at  such  facts  as  these  we  can 
not  deny  that  Cincinnati  wants  commercial 
enterprise. 

Paper. — There  is  another  feature  wanting 
in  Cincinnati,  the  absence  of  which  is  discredit* 
able.  This  is  paper  manufacturing.  There 
is  danger  of  a  paper  famine  much  more  than 
of  iron.  A  single  glance  at  the  facts  will 
show  this.  Look  at  the  immense  increase  of 
newspapers,  books,  printing  of  all  sorts.  The 
progress  of  this  kind  of  business  is  vastly 
greater  than  the  progress  of  population.  As 
a  consequence  of  this,  new  materials  for  paper 
making  have  to  be  sought.  A  dozen  different 
kinds  of  material  are  now  used.  But  what- 
ever be  the  material  used,  Cincinnati  has 
them  all  at  command,  ready  at  hand.  Why 
then  should  not  Cincinnati   have  paper  mills. 

Thus  you  will  see  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  Cincinnati  has  vast  resources  for  manu- 
facturing, yet  except  in  two  or  three  branches 
she  has  not  used  them  largely.  Let  Cincin- 
nati manufacture  and  she  will  grow. 

E.  D.  M. 

Aiken,  S.  C,  April  27,  1872 


— The  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  bill  passed  in 
the  United  States  Senate  last  Saturday  with 
amendments.  The  issue  of  construction 
bonds  is  limited  to  $40,000  per  mile,  and  the 
company  are  directed  to  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  eastward  from  San  Diego 
within  a  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 
The  company  are  also  authorized  to  complete 
and  operate  a  road  from  Marshall,  Texas,  to 
Shreveport,  La. 
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COAL 

As  an  Element   of  Manufactures. 

CINCINNATI  PENNY-WISE  AND  F0FND-F00L1SH. 

It  is  no  longer  an  open  question  that  an 
abundant  and  cheap  supplv  cf  coal  is  a  prime 
necessity  for  a  manufacturing  center.  This 
has  been  so  often  asserted  and  reiterated  that 
it  has  almost  lost  its  influence  on  the  minds 
of  citizeus,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  or  im- 
portant. The  principal  source  of  supply  for 
Cincinnati  has  hitherto  been  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ohio  riTer  and  its  tributaries. 
The  amount  received  from  all  sources  for  the 
past  eighteen  years,  for  each  year  ending 
August  31,  has  been  as  follows  : 

Bushels. 

1853-54 8,158,000 

1854-55 10,356,000 

1855-56 7,500,0(10 

1856-57 14,500,000 

1857-58  15,000,000 

1858-59 12,892,701 

1859-60 14,600.000 

1860-61 12,500,000 

1861-62 8.500,000 

1862-63  8,000,000 

1863-64 15,975,366 

1864-65 16,467,023 

1865-66 18,022,990 

1866.67 18.446,266 

1867-68 17,500,000 

1868-69 25,500,000 

1869-70 30,300,000 

1870-71 22,972,000' 

The  price  of  Yougbiogheny  coal  afloat  dur- 
ing the  year  1870-71,  was  from  10  cents  to  16 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  retail  price  from  13 
to  20  cents.  During  the  commercial  year  of 
1869-70,  when  we  received  the  largest  supplv 
ever  brought  to  the  Cincinnati  market,  the 
price  afloat  fluctuated  from  10  cents  per 
bushel  to  15  cents,  and  the  retail  price  from 
14  to  20  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  price 
afloat  for  the  year  1870-71  was  about  12J 
cents,  and  the  retail  price  aveiaged  for  the 
same  year  16$  cents  per  bushel.  The  average 
for  the  previous  year  was  about  11  1-5  cents 
per  bushel  afloat,  and  retail  15  3-5  cents. 

The  retail  price  of  coal  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  commercial  year, 
September  1,  1871,  up  to  April  1,  1872,  has 
varied  from  20  to  33  cents  per  bushel,  with 
an  average  price  fur  the  whole  period  of  six 
months  of  2o|  cents. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  this  matter 
Btraight  in  the  face,  and  see  what  premium 
Cincinnati  has  paid  for  what  we  will  term  (if 
it  should  not  be  called  by  a  harsher  name)  ber 
lack  of  energy,  or  perhaps  better,  her  lack  of 
concentration  of  purpose  and  action. 

It  is  but  fair  to  estimate  that  during  the 
period  above  cited,  of  six  winter  months,  there 
were  consumed  in  the  city  an  amount  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  received 
during  the  year  1870-71,  or  say  15,314,666 
bushels.  We  have  stated  above  that  the  aver- 
age retail  price  lor  1870-71  was  16J  cents  per 


bushel,  and  for  the  past  six  months  25|  cents, 
being  a  difference  of  9||  cents  per  bushel  on 
the  whole  amount  consumed.  Now  what  does 
9§  cents  per  bushel  on  15,314,666  bushels 
amount  to,  just  exactly  the  neat  little  sum  of 
$1,474,036  60.  Verily  has  not  Cincinnati 
become  a  "victim  of  misplaced  confidence  I" 
She  has  relied  with  implicit  faith  on  the  Ohio 
river  for  her  supply  of  coal,  and  she  has  paid 
for  her  blind  infatuation  during  the  past  six 
months,  not  only  $1,474,036,60  more  for  the 
same  article  than  she  did  during  the  year 
previous,  but  the  coal  should  be  delivered  to 
consumers  at  not  over  14  cents  per  bushel, 
including  the  haulage  from  the  storing  depots, 
making  an  additional  two  cen's  per  bushel, 
or  the  gross  sum  of  $306,293.32,  or  a  grand 
total  of  $1,780,329.92. 

It  becomes  a  very  grave  question  to  enquire 
if  we  can  afford  to  thus  pay  tribute  to  our 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Autocrats?  If  cnal  can  be 
afforded,  all  the  year  round,  in  Cincinnati  at 
14  cents  per  bushel,  retail,  delivered  by  the 
single  load,  why  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  don't  we  secure  it?  Can  it  be  done? 
We  say  certainly  it  can.  and  should  be! 

Let  us  look  at  it  for  a  moment.  The  Cin- 
cinnati &  Terre  Haute  Railway  propose  tode 
liver  block  coal  at  twelve  cents  per  tushel. 
"But,"  says  some  one,  "they  can't  do  it!'' 
Yes,  they  can,  and  we  propose  to  show  how  ! 
They  will  get  the  coal  in  about  140  miles  from 
Cincinnati;  suppose  we  say  150  miles;  the 
elements  of  cost  would  be  as  follows  : 
For  mining,     per    bushel 3 

"    royalty,         "         "      J 

"    transportation,       " 7 

•  

Total 10£ 

It  is  well  known  that  one  and  one-quarter 
cents  per  ton  per  mile,  where  the  equipment 
is  adapted  to  the  traffic,  and  favorable  grades 
exist,  is  a  good  paying  business;  this  gives 
$1  87J  for  the  transportation  of  a  ton  of  coal 
from  the  mines  to  Cincinnati,  or  for  a  bushel 
of  80  pounds,  7  cents.  The  price  of  mining 
is  ample,  although  sometimes  4  cents  is  paid, 
and  even  if  that  should  be  the  case  the  cost 
would  be  but  eleven  and  one-half  cents  per 
bushel  in  the  yard.  Now  this  is  belter  than 
can,  or  has,  been  done  by  the  river  for  some 
years,  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Eleven  and 
one  half  cents  by  rail  in  the  yard  is  equal  to 
9£  cents  afloat  in  the  river,  and  neither  drouth 
nor  ice  can  prevent  delivery,  and  it  is  a  good 
paying  business  at  that. 

The  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  Railway 
Company  ask  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  to 
subscribe  but  $500,000  to  their  capital  stock, 
and  guarantee  to  deliver  coal,  as  above  staled, 
in  the  yards  at  12  cents  per  bushel.  After 
the  above  exhibit  we  can  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  result.  Why,  it  is  but  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  tax  paid  during  the  past  six 
months  for  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  the 
vast  fortunes  of  the  coal  kings  of  Pittsburg. 
Cincinnati  can  not   afford  to   hesitate.     But 


says  somebody,  "no  one  railroad  can  haul 
enough  coal  to  supply  Cincinnati!"  Well, 
sappose  it  can  not,  then  Cincinnati  had  better 
contribute  another  quarter  of  its  tribute  paid 
in  the  past  six  months  to  coal  kings  to  aid  in 
building  another  second  coal  road,  and  then 
a  third  if  necessary,  and  still  save  twenty-five 
per  cpnt.  of  the  amount,  perhaps  during  the 
next  six  months,  and  secure  cheap  coal  at  a 
uniform  price  ever  after.  We  think  that 
would  pay  !     Try  it. 


Terre  Hootefk  Indianapolis  Railroad. 

REPORT    FOR   YEAR    ENDING  NOVEMBER  30,   1871. 

The  earnings  and  expenses  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

EARNINGS. 

From  passengers $263,583 

"     freight 456.651 

"     coal 209,046 

"     express 9,023 

"     United  States  mail  14,600 

"     from  other  Hourues 49,816 

Total  transportation  receipts. ..$1,002,720 

OrERATING    EXPENSES. 

Running    road $208,949 

Repairs  of  road 126,698 

Repairs  of  bridges,   build- 
ings, etc 10.982 

Repairs  of  machinery 1111.198 

General  expenses 134,968 

Total  operating  expenses $591,7-7 

Net  transportation  earnings $410,933 

The  transportation  earnings  for  the  year 
are  $1,002,720  ;  from  other  sources,  $1 16,423; 
making  the  gross  receipts  $1,119,144;  being 
4'52(382  less  than  the  previous  year. 

The  amount  expended  for  operating  the 
road,  for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  interest, 
and  for  additional  construction  and  equip- 
ment upon  the  main  line  and  branches  was 
$834,063  21 ;  being  46,588  49  less  than  the 
preceding  year. 

There  has  been  expended  upon  branch 
roads,  for  coal  purposes,  $89,846  75. 

The  expenditure  for  equipment  his  been 
$47,203.12. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  St.  Louis,  Van- 
dalia  &  Terre  Hauie  railroad,  of  which  this 
company  is  lessee,  were  $1,053,129  33.  The 
operating  expenses  were  f  716,503  09  ;  leaving 
$336,626  24  as  the  net  amount  of  transporta- 
tion earnings  The  30  per  cent,  of  gross 
earnings  required  to  be  paid  your  company 
under  the  lease  was  $315,938.79.  The  fir.-t 
and  second  mortgage  bonds  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Vandalia  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad  Company 
amount  to  $4,500,000,  bear  7  per  cent,  interest 
and  require  the  payment  of  $315,000  per  an- 
num. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  t  >e  30  per 
cent,  of  gross  earnings  paid  to  the  St.  Loui9, 
Vandalia  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad  Company 
exceed  that  company's  interest  requirement 
$938.79;  and  that  the  net  transportation 
earnings  have  exceeded  the  30  per  cent,  gross 
earnings  $20,687.45. 

Comparing  the  months  of  July,  August, 
September,  October,  and  November  of  last 
year  with  the  same  months  of  the  previous 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earnings  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Vandalia  &  Terre  Haute  railroad 
have  increased  $47,819.17. 
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The  business  of  the  road  is  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
block  coal  fields  lying  upon  the  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute,  and  the  in- 
creasing agricultural  a«d  commercial  wealth 
along  the  whole  line  to  St.  Louis,  al!  combine 
to  promise  a  large  increase  of  business  in  the 
future  This  will  involve  the  necessity  for  a 
further  increase  of  equipment  to  meet  the 
demand  for  transportation,  especially  in  the 
article  of  coal,  which  is  now  shipped  from  the 
Brazil  mines  to  all  .'he  leading  Western  cities, 
and  in  large  quanties  to  Chicago,  by  the 
Evansville,  Terre  Haute  &,  Chicago  railroad, 
siir.  e  the  completion  of  that  road. 

The  ruinous  competition  of  the  Eastern 
trunk  lines  and  the  low  rates  nave  been  felt 
during  the  w'jole  of  tlie  past  year,  and  the 
hope  is  indulged  that  some  remedy  may  be 
adopted  by  which  rates  may  be  better  main- 
tained 

LKDGER  BAi.AXCK,  NOVEMBER  SO,    1871. 

Resources. 

Construction  account. ..$1,962,509 

Union  depot  and  tracks, 

Indianapolis 25.640 

$1,988,150 

Extension  Rlinois  State 

line     $449,8(51) 

D.iuole  track. 25,075 

Equiprneat  138  139 

613,076 

Evansville  &,  Crawfordsville  rail- 
road  stock  13,740 

Evansville  &  Craufoidsville  rail- 
road   extension    bonds 79,125 

Evansville,  Terre  Haute  &  Chicago 

railroad    account 30,982 

Evansville   city   bonds 42,500 

Chauncy  Rose,  trustee,  T.  Hit. 
It.  R.  stock,  b,972  shares,  at  $75 
pershare 522,900 

St.  Louis,  Vandaliaifc  Terre  Haute 

railroad    bonds 328,500 

St.  Louis,  Vandalia  &  Terre  Haute 

railroad  stock 265,0110 

Union   Star  line  stock 2,500 

United  Stales  mail  service 2,433 

Bills  receivable    4,912 

Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Co 6,200 

Real  estate 2,555 

Open    accounts 57,133 

Treasurer    101,860 


Total $4,121,569 

Liabilities. 

Capital  stock $1,988,150 

Bond  account 800,000 

Bills   payable 66,250 

Uuclaimed    dividends  6,762 

Coupons  unpaid , 2,150 

December   dividend,    6    per   cent. 

and  Government  tax 122,047 

Surplus  account 1,135.908 


Total $4,121,569 


— San  Francisco  thinks  of  introducing 
street  cars  in  which  ordinary  illuminating  gas 
furnishes  the  motive  power.  At  ihe  lale  Me- 
chanics' Fair  held  in  that  city,  a  gas  engine 
was  exhibited  which  worked  so  satisfactorily 
that  it  has  been  determined  to  apply  it  in  the 
propulsion  of  street  cars.  It  will  occupy  but 
four  feet  square,  and  may  be  run  for  twelve 
hours,  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  three 
dollars,  and  one  man  may  act  as  engineer, 
conductor  and  driver.  It  is  claimed  that  no 
noise,  smoke,  or  dauger  of  explosion  will  at- 
tend  its  use. 


Columbus  aud  llockin;  Valley  Railroad. 


The  earnings  of  this  road  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,   1871,  were: 

From   passengers $120,660  95 

"     freight 417,545  77 

"     expres-i  and   mail 9,867   31 

"     telegraph 868  38 

$548,942  41 
Expenses  via : 

Road , $81,308  30 

Locomotives 23,758  44 

Transportation 106,791   83 

Car 18.224  57 

General  operating 29,741    69 

Loss  and  damage 3,348  58 

$263,209  41 

Net  earnings $285,733  00 

The  earnings,  expenses,  etc.,  for  the  three 
years  ending  December  31,  1869,  1870  and 
1871,  compare  as  follows: 

1869  1870.  1871. 

Earn's.$150,229  73  $372,229  41  $548,942  41 
Exp's.     77,058  96      161,314  59      263,209  41 

Net  $73, 170  77,$120,914  82  $285,733  00 

In  1869  about  40  miles  of  the  road  was  open  ; 
in  1870,  62  miles;  and  in  1871,  the  whole 
road,  extending  from  Columbus  to  Athens, 
0  ,  72.28  miles,  with  branch  from  Logan  to 
Straitsville,  13  miles,  was  in  operation.  The 
ratio  of  expenses  to  earnings  was  in  1869, 
51.30  per  cent.  ;  in  1870,  43  33;  and  in  1871, 
47  95.  The  Vice  Presideut,  in  his  report, 
says  : 

At  a  meeting  of  your  board  of  directors, 
held  February  8,  1871,  the  time  of  holding  tLe 
annual  meeting  of  the  company  for  the 
election  of  directors  was  changed  from  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  January  to  the  second 
Tuesday  of  April,  in  order  to  give  sufficient 
time  for  the  closing  up  of  the  business  and 
making  full  reports  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
the  31st    December. 

The  road  having  been  completed  to  Athens 
and  opened  for  business  July  25,  1870,  the 
past  year  has  been  the  first  full  years  business 
of  the  entire  road,  and  the  results,  we  trust, 
are  satisfactory. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Straitsville  Branch 
on  the  2d  of  January  1871,  the  increased 
business  from  the  additional  number  of  mines, 
and  from  the  fact  of  the  Straitsville  coal 
proving  supeiior  for  gas  and  furnace  purposes, 
thereby  creating  additional  markets,  made  us 
short  of  the  uecessary  amount  of  cars  to 
supply  the  demand,  so  that  contracts  were 
made  for  two  hundred  coal  and  twenty-four 
flat  cars,  and  for  two  road  and  one  switching 
engine,  all  of  which   have  been  received. 

With  the  increase  of  equipment  and  busi- 
ness, we  found  it  necessary  to  make  over  two 
miles  of  siding  at  Columbus  and  on  the  line 
during  the  year. 

The  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and  Cleveland 
Railroad  Company  having  located  their  road 
from  Springrfeld  to  this  city,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  them  for  the  purchase  of  sufficient 
ground,  by  each  company,  to  have  a  good 
connection  for  the  transfer  of  cars  before 
their  track  crossed  the  Cleveland,  Columbus 
and  Indiana  Central  Railway,  thereby  making 
for  them,  and  us,  an  independent  transfer 
track,  which  will  prove  valuable  to  both  cor- 
porations. 


During  the  year  a  valuable  trade  for  coal, 
from  your  road,  was  commenced  through 
Cleveland  to  points  on  the  lakes,  and  with  a 
large  increase  of  cars  which  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Rail- 
way Company  are  now  having  built  for  that 
trade,  we  hope  to  develop  a  large  business— 
the  quality  of  our  coal,  both  from  main  lines 
and  branch,  being  such  as  to  give  us  a  pre- 
ference over  the  majority  of  coals  with  wliL-h 
we  come  in   competition 

The  heavy  traffic  on  the  road  has  made  it 
necessary  to  renew  some  of  the  rails.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy  tons  have  been  purchased 
and  placed  in  main  line  during  the  year. 

In  order  to  have  a  test  between  iron  and 
steel  rails,  fifty  tons  of  steel  rails  have  been 
purchased  and  placed  in  sidings  at  the  South 
Depot,  where  the  heaviest  wear  occurs  of  any 
part  of  the  road.  The  result,  so  far  is  largely 
in  favor  of  the  steel.  Both  the  iron  and  steel 
rails  above  referred  to  have  been  charged  to 
road  repairs.  During  the  present  year  quite 
an  amount  of  iron  or  steel  rails  will  be  re- 
quired for  renewal. 

During  the  year  the  masonry  for  the  bridge 
at  Walnut  Creek  has  been  built,  a  combina- 
tion bridge,  built  by  McNairyf01aflin  &  Co, 
Cleveland,  placed  on  the  same,  the  entire 
structure    costing    $13,500. 

The  large  amount  of  equipment  required 
for  the  business  of  the  road  made  it  necessary 
to  procure  machinery  and  power  to  keep  up 
the  repairs,  in  place  of  having  the  work  done 
at  private  shops  as  has  been  done  since  the 
opening  of  the  road.  Contracts  were  made 
with  the  Columbus  Machine  Company  for  the 
power,  and  with  the  Niles  Works,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, for  the  machinery,  to  the  amount  of 
about  $12,000,  which  are  now  in  use,  and 
will  have  to  be  increased  as  the  business  in- 
creases. 

During  the  year  valuable  additional  grounds 
have  been  purchased  at  Columbus,  and  one 
car  house  (for  repairing)  and  a  store-house 
built.  Some  fencing  has  been  done,  and  quite 
an  amount  of  material  has  been  contracted 
for  to  be  used  this  season. 

In  order  to  meet  the  expenditures  for  equip- 
ment, additional  sidings,  shops  aud  machin- 
ery made  necessary  by  the  increase  of 
business,  and  to  pay  off  the  floating  debt  of 
the  company,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
stockholders  the  net  earnings  of  the  road,  the 
board,  on  the  16th  of  September,  resolved  to 
borrow  one  million  dollars,  and  secure  the 
same  by  a  mortgage  on  its  entire  property. 
Accordingly,  an  issue  of  one  thousand  bonds 
of  one  tnousand  dollars  each,  payable  in 
twenty  years  from  January  1,  1872,  was  made, 
three  hundred  of  which  bonds  being  set  apart 
for  the  redemption  of  a  like  amount,  and  the 
whole  amount  of  the  b)nds  issued  on  the 
Straitsville  Bianch.  The  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority ofthestock  of  the  company  was  obtained 
and   placed  on   record. 

A  bout  $250,000  of  the  above  b  >nds  have  been 
sold  by  contract  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  for  cash.  The  balance  will  be  used  as 
the  necessities  of  the  company  shall  require. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  working  expenses" can 
be  kept  under  fifty  per  cent.,  as  has  been  done 
since  the  opening  of  the  road,  which  is  shown 
in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent:  but  in 
that  regard  much  will  necessarily  depend  on 
the  rales  at  which  the  business  of  the  road 
shall  be  done.  We  are  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  rates  can  be  maintained,  as  they  are  not 
only  lower  than  those  of  a  majority  of  the  coal 
roads  of  the  country  for  coal  transportation, 
but  are  sufficiently  low  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  transportation  on  the  canal. 
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THE    RAILROAD    11ECORD. 


INCOME   ACCOUNT. 


Balance  from  previous  year $128,416  53 

Earnings  as  above 548,942  41 


$677,358  94 
Operating  expenses. ..$263,209  41 
Interest  on  Straitsville 

bonds 11,613  20 

Interest  on    1st  moit- 

gage  bonds 107,034  52 

Interest  account 10,382  94 

392,240  07 

Bal.  to  credit  of  income  account  $285,1 18  87 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  DECEMBER  31,  1871. 

Capital  slock,   (paid   in) $899,867   25 

Bonds  issued  (30  year  7  per  ct 

mortgage 1,500,000  00 

Bonds  issued  (10  year  7  per  ct. 

mortgage 300,000  00 

Due  to  agents  ar.d  connecting 

roads 6,458  52 

Bills  payable 157,621   58 

Income  account  (net  earnings)  285,118   87 

Due  individuals 53,717  32 

Equipment  bonds  (20   year    7 

per  ct.) 79,000  00 

$8  281,783  44 

Cash  on  hand  $26,195  07 

Oonstruclion  (proper) 1,949.517  80 

Straitsville  branch    (construc- 
tion)   239,210  01 

Equipment 659,297  74 

Ileal  estate,  (shop,  switch  and 

depot  grounds) 83,398   14 

Fencing 9,814  73 

Rightofway 91,546  16 

C,  S   &  C   transfer  track  5,423  35 

Discount  of  bonds 132,476  03 

Lancaster  ciiy  bonds 300  00 

Dis.,    on     Straitsville     Branch 

bonas 53,513  00 

Telegraph  line 4,279  61 

Bills  receivable 5,913  29 

Dis.  on    equipment  bonds 16,010  34 

Material  on  hand 838  24 

Due   from     agents    and    con- 
necting  roads 1,056   25 

Due  from   individuals 2,993  68 

$3,281,783  44 

President — B.  E.  Smith.  Vice  President 
Mi  M.  Greene. 

Directors.— B.  E.  Smith,  M.  M.  Greene, 
William  G.  Deshler,  William  Dennison, 
Theo.  Coinstock,  W.  B.  Brooks,  Isaac  Eberlv, 
C.  P.  L.  Bnller,  John  Greenleaf,  John  L.  Gill, 
John  D. Martin,  C.H.Hippey,  S.  W.Pickering. 


Kansas  Pacific  Railroad. — The  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  purchased 
$3,000,000  of  the  stock— three-fourths  of  the 
whole — of  the  Denver  Pacific  Railroad,  which 
will  give  it  a  connection  with  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  entirely  under  its  control. 
An  English  company,  known  as  the  North 
and  South  Railroad  Company,  will  shortly 
commence  to  build  a  road  from  Kit  Carson, 
Col.,  to  Fort  Lyon,  Col.,  a  distance  of  lifiy-five 
miles,  and  this  will  be  held  by  the  Kansas 
Pacific,  under  a  long  lease.  It  will  be  built 
during  the  Summer,  and  will  be  important  in 
regard  to  the  new  Mexican  trade.  This  new 
road  will  afterwards  extend  towards  Santa  Fe 
and  Albuquerque,  and  connect  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  on  the  32d  parallel. 
— St.  Louis  Republican. 


Tm  on  ItaiiroaU  Keceipts. 

legality  of   the   convention   ordinance  of 
1865. 

[From  the  Missouri  Democrat,  March  2~.] 

The  North  Missouri  Railroad  Company,  Mr. 
M.  K.  Jessup,  vs    Constantine  Maguire. 
OPINION   OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

This  case  comes  here  for  review  on  appeal 
from  the  St.  Charles  Circuit  Court,  before 
which  the  parljes  voluntarily  appeared,  sub- 
mitting the  matters  in  controversy  between 
them  on  an  agreed  statement  of  facts.  The 
court  entered  judgment  for  plaintiffs,  and  it 
is  to  reverse  that  judgment  that  this  appeal  is 
prosecuted. 

WbiLt  some  minor  and  incidental  matters 
have  been  discussed,  the  real  questions  pre- 
sented by  the  record  all  resolve  themselves  in 
to  one,  namely,  the  validity  of  the  convention 
oidinance  of  April,  1865,  relating  to  railroad 
indebtedness.  The  first  section  of  the  ordi- 
nance and  all  that  is  material  to  be  here 
noticed,  provides  "there  sh  II  be  levied  and 
collected  from  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
the  North  Missouri  Railroad  Company  and 
the  St  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad 
Company  an  annual  tax  often  per  centum  of 
all  their  gross  receipts  for  the  transportation 
of  freight  and  passengers  (not  including 
amounts  received  and  taxes  paid  to  the  United 
States)  from  the  first  of  October,  1866,  to  the 
first  of  October,  1868,  and  fifteen  per  cent, 
thereafter;  which  tax  shall  be  assessed  and 
collected  in  the  county  of  St  Louis,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  State  tixes  are  assessed  and 
collected,  and  shall  be  appropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  now  due,  or  hereafter  to 
become  due,  upon  the  bonds  of  the  State,  and 
the  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  State,  issued  to 
the  aforesaid  railroad  companies" 

The  tax  specified  in  the  ordinance  was  to 
be  collected  from  each  company  only  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  on  the 
bonds,  for  the  payment  of  which  each  com- 
pany was  liable,  and  whenever  such  bonds 
and  interest  were  fully  paid,  then  no  further 
tax  was  to  be  collected  from  the  company. 

The  objections  urged  against  these  ordi- 
nances, and  contained,  in  the  argued  case, 
are  that  it  is  unconstitutional ;  that  it  violates 
the  Fifth  and  Seventh  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
also  opposed  to  that  provision  which  declares 
that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the 
obligations  of  a  contract. 

The  position  assumed  that  the  ordinance  is 
invalid  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  amend-" 
ments  designated,  can  not  be  maintained.  By 
a  series  of  adjudications  in  the  national 
courts  it  has  been  definitely  settled  that  these 
amendments  are  limitations  of  power  on  the 
general  government,  and  have  no  application 
to  the  States. 

In  the  case  of  Bonen  vs.  the  city  of  Balti- 
more (7  Peters,  243)  the  whole  question  was 
fully  considered  and  ably  examined  upon  a 
writ  of  error  to  the  Cmirt  of  Appeals  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  The  error  alleged  was 
that  the  State  court  sustained  the  action  of 
the  defendant  under  the  act  of  tbe  State 
Legislature,  whereby  the  property  of  the 
plaintiff  was  taken  for  public  use  in  violation 
of  the  fifth  amendment.  The  couit  held  that 
its  appellate  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  to  the 
case  presented  by  the  writ  of  error,  and  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  declaring  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  the  court,  said  : 

"  The  question  presented  is,  we  tbink,  of 
great  importance,  but  not  of  much  difficulty. 


The  Comtitution  was  ordained  and  established 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  them- 
selves, for  their  own  government,  and  not  for 
the  government  of  the  individual  .States 
Each  State  established  a  constitution  for 
itself,  and  that  constitution  provided  such 
limitations  and  restrictions  on  the  powers 
of  its  particular  government  as  its  judgment 
dictated.  'I  he  people  of  the  United  States 
framed  such  a  government  for  the  United 
States  as  they  supposed  best  adapted  to  their 
situation,  and  bet4  calculated  to  promote  their 
interests.  The  powers  they  conferred  on  this 
government  were  to  be  exercised  by  itself,  and 
the  limitations  in  power,  if  expressed  in  gene- 
ral terms  aie  naturally,  and  we  think  neces- 
sarily, applicable  to  the  government  created 
by  the  instrument.  They  are  limitations  of 
power  granted  in  the  instrument  itself,  not  of 
distinct  governments  framed  by  different 
persons  for  different  purposes"  And,  in 
conclusion,  a'ter  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  several  amendments  which  had  then 
(1823)  been  adopted,  he  observes:  "These 
amendments  contain  no  expression  indicating 
an  intention  to  apply  them  to  State  govern- 
ments. This  court  can  not  so  apply  them  " 
****** 

The  plaintiff  here,  the  North  Missouri 
Railroad  Co  ,  made  default  in  the  payment  of 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  guaranteed  by  the 
State,  and  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  approved  February  16,  1865, 
entitled  "  an  act  to  provide  for  the  completion 
of  the  North  Missouri  Railroad  and  its  west 
branch,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Missouri  river,"  the  mortgage  or  first 
lien  of  the  State  was  released  for  #4,350,000 
(the  amount  which  the  stale  had  guaranteed 
for  the  company)  and  made,  a  second  lien,  in 
order  that  $6,000,000  of  first  m  iit^age  bonds 
might  be  placed  upon  the  road  to  complete  it 
and  build  the  bridge.  The  act  also  provided 
for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  a 
fund  commissioner  for  the  company  to  receive 
all  moneys  belonging  to  the  company  and  to 
disburse  the  same  as  follows: 

First.  To  said  corporation  the  amounts 
required  from  day  to  day  for  the  actual  cur- 
rent expenditure  in  operating  said  railroaJ 
and  carrying  on  the  ordiuary  business  of  said 
corporation. 

Second.  The  amount  of  his  salary  as  sucb 
fund  commissioner  in  monthly  instalments. 

Third  The  interest  upon  said  mortgage  as 
the  same  shall  fall  due. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  said  railroad. 

Filth.  The  accruing  dividends  on  preferred 
stock,  not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  per  annum 
thereon,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  uf 
the  act  in  relation  thereto. 

Sixth.  The  interest  due  on  the  outstanding 
bonds  of  tbe  State  of  Missouri,  previously 
loaned  to  the  company. 

Seventh.  The  payment  of  the  principal  of 
the  first  mortgage  bonds,  or  if  none  should 
have  become  due,  then  to  the  payment  of  the 
principal  of  the  bonds  of  the  State;   and 

Lastly.  The  balance  to  be  paid  to  the 
corporation. 

The  ordinance  was  adopted  by  the  people 
in  June,  1865,  after  the  passage  of  the  legis- 
lative enactment,  and  alter  its  acceptance  by 
the  company.  Jt  is  now  claimed  by  the  plaiu- 
tiffs  that  the  act  of  February,  1865,  was  a 
contract  between  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
the  North  Missouri  Railroad  Company,  and 
that  the  ordinance  levying  a  tax  on  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  railroad  company  was  in  direct 
violation  of  the  contract,  because  the  State's 
lien   was    postponed   to  the   lien  of   the  first 
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mortgage  authorized  by  that  act,  and  it  was 
expressly  provided  that  the  interest  on  the 
first  mortgage  so  created  be  paid  to  the  Fund 
Commissioner,  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
r>ad,  in  the  third  class  of  disbursements,  and 
the  interest  on  ihe  lien  of  the  State — the 
sixth  cla3S  of  disbursements;  that  the  ordi- 
nance requiring  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
»ross  earnings  to  be  paid  to  the  State  was  in 
vio'a'ion  of  the  distribution  of  the  earnings 
provided  for  by  law,  and  an  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  State  to  make  itself  a  distributee 
—the  first  class. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  the  law  of  1865 
was  a  contract,  and  wiihin  the  protection  of 
the  Constitut;on  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  State,  alter  the  acceptance  of  that  law 
by  the  corporation,  could  not  by  an  act,  ex- 
cept the  extinguishment  of  the  mortgage 
thereby  authorized,  resume  the  position  of 
first  mortgagee.  But  is  there  anything  in  the 
act  to  prevent  the  State  from  exercising  the 
sovereign  power  of  taxation?  The  ait  does 
not  pretend  to  grant  exemption  from  taxation 
in  express  terms,  and  the  courts  will  never 
presume  or  infer  that  the  State  intends  to 
abandon  or  surrender  the  important  right  of 
taxation.  Whatever  restrictions  may  have 
been  imposed  by  the  adjudications  of  the 
national  tribunals  on  the  sovereign  right  of 
the  States  to  exercise  the  vital  power  of 
taxation  untrammelled,  in  cases  where  the 
State  had  parted  with  the  right  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  yet  all  the  courts  proclaim  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  right  can  never  be 
presumed — that  the  intention  to  abandon 
must  appear  in  the  must  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal terms.  Nor  can  there  be  any  don bi  of  the 
power  of  the  State,  by  reason  of  its  sov- 
ereignty over  the  whole  subject  of  taxation, 
to  impose  taxes  on  property,  previously  ex- 
empt, or  to  raise  the  rates  unless  there  has 
been  some  express  contract  in  limitation  of 
this  power  upon  a  coiisideiat  on  deemed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  value  of  the  grant  or  the  char- 
ter *         *         * 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  tax  is  unequal. 
and  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  clause  in  the 
Constitution  which  enjoins  a  uniform  rule  as 
to  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  all  property 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  ordinance 
which  we  are  considering  is  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  expressly  made  so  by  its 
provisions  on  its  adoption  by  the  people.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land.  Of  course  it  must  stand  as  well 
as  any  other  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  can 
not  be  nullified  by  the  more  general  provisions 
of  the  same  instrument  coneerniug  the  powers 
of  the  Legislature  in  reference  to  the  general 
subject  of  taxation. 

Wc  have  thus  far  assumed  that  the  assess- 
ment provided  for  in  the  ordinance  came 
within  the  scope  and  character  of  taxation. 
Bit  the  point  is  taken  and  advanced  by  the 
plaintiffs  that  it  is  not  a  tax.  that  it  amounts 
to  a  sequestration  of  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  a  debt,  and  has  none  of  the 
criteria  or  element  of  a  tax.  The  question 
then  arises,  is  the  burden  thus  imposed  by  the 
people  on  these  corporations  a  tax  within  the 
proper  meaning  of  that  term,  as  legally  de- 
fined ?  "Taxation,"  says  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, "is  said  to  be  an  absolute  power  which 
acknowledges  no  other  limits  than  those 
expressly  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  and, 
like  sovereign  power  of  every  description,  is 
trusted  to  the  discretion  of  those  who  use  it." 
(McCulloeh  vs   Maryland,  4  Wheat.  429.) 

In  the  case  of  Glasgow  vs.  Rowse,  (43  Mo. 
498,)  it  was  said,  "  taxes  are  burdens  or 
charges  imposed  by  the  legislative  power  upon 


persons  or  property  to  raise  money  for  public 
purposes  or  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses 
in  administering  the  government"  A  tax 
differs  materially  and  essentially  from  a  debt. 
The  one  is  founded  on  contract;  the  other  is 
not.  A  law  which  specifically  appropriated 
the  property  of  the  citizen,  and  took  it  from 
one  person  and  transferred  it  to  another, 
would  not  be  an  exercise  of  the  taxing  pow- 
ers, no  matter  by  what  name  it  was  called. 
To  settle  and  fix  the  line  of  demarkation  is  a 
matter  of  great  and  perplexing  difficulty  ;  but 
mere  oppressiveness  in  tax  laws  is  no  ground 
for  setting  them  aside,  or  arresting  their  ope- 
ration.    (Glasgow  vs.  Rowse  supra.) 

The  power  of  the  sovereignty  to  tax  is 
unlimited,  and  is  a  power  to  destroy.  The 
only  restraint  is  in  the  responsibility  of  those 
in  whom  the  power  is  intrusted.  Thus  in  the 
people  ex  rei  Griffin  vs.  the  Mayor  of  New 
York  (4  Corns.  419,  423)  it  was  held  that  the 
two  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  which  declare 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  and  that 
private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public- 
use  without  just  compensation,  have  no  ap- 
plication to  the  taxing  power.  It  was  also 
decided  in  that  case,  that  the  power  to  lax 
implies  a  power  to  apportion  the  tax  as  the 
Legislature  shall  see  tit,  and  that  the  power  of 
apportionment  has  no  limit  where  there  is  no 
Constitutional  restriction.  *  *  *  Redress 
against  unjust  taxation  must  be  sought  in  the 
same  way,  and  no  other,  as  redress  against 
unjust  and  oppressive  legislation  n  the  gene- 
ral enactment  of  laws  is  sought. 

The  judicial  department  of  the  government 
furnishes  no  redress  in  such  cases.  There  is 
no  oppression  in  a  legislative  act,  except 
where,  in  the  attempted  injustice  or  onpres 
sion,  some  constitutional  provision  is  violated. 
*****  -Ji- 

lt is  admitted  by  the  agreed  case  that  the 
bonds  of  the  corporation  are  outstanding,  and 
have  never  been  paid.  But  the  agreed  case 
nowhere  finds  that,  the  ten  per  cent,  tax  levied 
upon  the  gross  earnings  of  the  road  decreased 
the  fund  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger 
the  prompt  payment  of  interest  on  the  pre- 
ferred bonds  in  any  manner,  or  to  shut  out 
any  of  the  distributees  prior  in  order  to  the 
claims  of  the  State  for  interest. 

I  can  not  therefore  see  that,  the  ordinance 
is  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  impairing  the 
obligation  of  a  contract,  and  I  think  also  that 
it  provides  for  nothing  more  than  the  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation. 

As  to  whether  there  was  any  informality  in 
the  manner  of  making  the  assessment,  need 
not  be  discussed.  If  the  ordinance  was  valid, 
the  assessment  had  jurisdiction,  and  in  such 
a  case,  the  collector  can  not  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  any  informal  or  irregular  proceeding 
of  the  assessor. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Circuit.  Court  must  be  reversed. 

Judge  Bliss  concurs.  Judge  Adams  was 
not  a  member  of  this  court  when  this  case 
was  argued. 

David  Wagner. 


— The  lessees  of  the  E  vansville,  Henderson 
&  Nashville  Railroad  usk  the  right  of  way 
through  Henderson  lor  a  track  which  will 
enable  it  to  run  its  cars  to  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  and  Henderson  is  willing,  provided  the 
shops  of  the  road  are  established  there  There 
is  a  charter  for  a  bridge  at  Henderson,  and 
the  town  has  the  privilege  of  voting  $200,000 
to  help  build  it. 


St  Paul  as  a  Railroad  Center. — Situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Minnesota  river,  and  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  it  can 
command  the  trade  of  both  rivers,  each  of 
which  present  to  it  the  means  of  cheap  trans- 
portation. Added  to  this,  there  are  now  enter- 
ing St.  Paul  ten  railroads,  in  full  operation, 
as  follows: 

Milo». 
St.  Paul  &  Milwaukee  railroad,  completed 

entire 408 

St.  Paul   &   Pacific  railroad  (Main  Line), 

completed   to   Breckinridge  .., 216 

St  Paul  &  Pacific  railroad  (Branch  Line), 

completed  to  Sauk  Rapids 80 

St.  Paul  &  Sioux  City  railroad,  completed 

to  Worlhington 178 

St    Paul   &   Chicago  railroad,   completed 

to    Winona 103 

St.  Paul,  White  Bear  &  Stillwater  railroad, 

completed    entire 18 

Lake  Superior  &  Mississippi  River  rail- 
road, completed  entire 155 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Minnesota 
railroad,  completed  from  St.  Paul  to  St. 

Louis  via  Burlington 562 

St  Paul  &  Taylor's  Falls  railroad,  com- 
pleted . 19 

The  West  Wisconsin  railroad,  completed 
from  St.  Paul  to  Toinah,  where  it  strikes 
the   Milwaukee   road   42   miles   east  of 

La   Crosse  — 

There  are  also  the  following  projected  roads: 
The  St.  Paul  &  Dubuque,  the  Chicago  & 
North  western,  the  Davenport  &  St  Paul, 
the  Northern  Wisconsin,  and  the  Northern 
Pacific. 


St  Lints,  Salem  and  Little  Rock  Rail- 
road—  This  company  was  organized  to  build 
a  railroad  from  Cuba,  Crawford  county,  to 
Salem,  Dent  county,  distance  forty  and  a 
half  miles  Capital  stock,  $500,000,  has  all 
been  subscribed,  the  line  permanently  located, 
and  they  expect  to  complete  it  this  year.  The 
gauge  is  to  be  the  same  a3  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  road,  with  which  it  forms  a  junction  at 
Cuba ;  to  be  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  with  steel  rails  The  corporators 
own  the  Simmons  iron  mountain,  near  Salem 
(the  present  objective  point),  which  will  be 
developed  by  this  road,  and  by  the  erection 
of  furnaces  and  iron  works.  The  directors 
are  A.  L  Crawford.  New  Castle,  Penn  ,  presi- 
dent; Wm  Brews'er,  Erie,  Penn.,  secretary: 
Win  L.  S'.-ott  Erie,  A  J.  Crawford  Terre 
Haute,  and  C.  C.  Simmons,  St.  Louis.  The 
well  known  financial  ability  and  business 
character  of  the  parties  named  is  a  sufficient 
gauranty  that  the  road  will  be  built,  especially 
as  they  have  made  large  investments  depend- 
ent upon  this  road  for  development. — Little 
Bock    Gazette. 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. — The  Cum- 
berland (Md.)  News  "learns  from  a  careful 
calculation  made  of  the  tonnage  upon  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  that  there  are 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  serviceable  boats 
upon  that  thoroughfare  employed  in  the  coal- 
carrying  trade,  the  average  tonnage  of  which 
is  112  tons  per  boat — making  a  total  tonnage 
of  48,720  tons.  The  average  time  for  a  '  day 
and  night  boat'  (and  nearly  all  are  such)  to 
make  a  trip  to  tidewater  and  back,  is  nine 
days.  The  usual  number  of  days  the  canal 
is  open  for  navigation  is  about  244,  but  allow- 
ing 18  days  for  stoppage,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  ieaves  226  days  of  boating,  or  23 
trips  for  each  boat,  making  a  sum  total  of  the 
coal  carrying  capacity  of  all  the  boats  on  the 
canal  of  1,120,480  tons  for  the  season. 
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The  Chicago  and  Canada  Southern  and 
the  Canada  southern  Uailnaj's  as  l>«»- 
scnger  Routes. 

[From  the  Railroad  Gaeette.] 
In  your  issue  of  the  23d  of  March  an  arti- 
cle appeared  in  reference  to  the  above  roads, 
in  which  the  writer  undertook  to  reconcile  the 
seeming  inconsistency  of  a  portion  of  the 
directors  of  the  Luke  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  being  concerned  in  a  pro- 
ject which  appears  to  be  competing.  The 
theory  advanced  in  that  article  is  something 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss,  hut  the  more  im- 
portant question  of  the  position  these  new 
lines  will  assume  upon  their  completion.  The 
writer  of  the  article  referred  to  very  justly 
concludes  I  hat,  being  shorter  and  more  direct, 
and  with  their  low  grades,  these  lines  will  at 
once  take  a  prominent  position  as  great 
freight  roads,  which  is  undoubtedly  true;  but 
he  argues  that  as  a  passenger  route  it  will 
not  become  competing,  for  the  reason  that,  it 
wi  1  have  no  local  business  as  it  passes 
through  no  towns  of  importance.  To  correct 
this  view,  which  lr uti  the  writer's  stand-point 
unquestionably  seemed  true,  I  propose  to  give 
some  facts  that  appear  to  me  to  demonstrate 
that  it  will  do  an  immense  passenger  as  well 
as  freight  business  In  the  first  piace,  then, 
no  road  running  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
can  make  the  run  in  so  short  a  time  and  so 
safely;  the  distance  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  by  these  lines  being  45  miles  shorter 
by  actual  measurement  than  by  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  and  33 
miles  shorter  than  by  the  Michigan  Central 
and  Great  Western  railways;  and  at  least  80 
miles  shorter  than  the  former  and  70  miles 
shorter  than  the  latter,  when  you  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  grades,  together 
with  distance.  The  run  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  will  be  made,  with  perfect  ease,  regular 
ity  and  safely,  in  26  hours  over  this  new 
route,  which  can  not  be  done  over  any  of  the 
other  existing  lines.  It  can  be  made  as  much 
quicker  than  that  as  competition  may  require. 
That  the  shortest,  safest  and  quickest  route 
will  control  aud  command  the  through  travel 
any  one  will  admit:  and  the  cream  of  the 
through  travel,  which  is  now  divided  beween 
Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago,  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Michi- 
gan Central  and  Great  Western  railways 
would  naturally  gravitate  to  this  straight  and 
level  ioarl.  As  to  the  other  statemen1,  "that 
there  will  be  no  local  travel,"  of  the  Chicago 
&  Canada  Southern  Railway  I  can  not  speak 
w  th  so  full  knowledge  as  I  can  of  the  Canada 
Southern,  being  less  acquainted  with  its  local- 
ity, though  I  am  credibly  informed  the  coun 
try  is  quite  as  good  as  that  through  which  the 
Michigan  Southern  or  Michigan  Central  pass- 
es, crossing  numerous  north  and  south  lines, 
which  will  all  make  business  for  the  shortest 
and  best  East  and  West  line.  As  for  the 
Canada  Southern  Railway  I  can  say  that, 
starting  at  its  western  terminus,  a  line  is  al- 
ready being  located,  to  be  built  this  season, 
from  Toledo  to  Amherstburg,  giving  Tc  ledo 
and  her  system  of  railroads  a  line  25  railed 
shorter  to  Buffalo  and  New  York  than  by  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  in 
actual  distance,  saying  nothing  of  compara- 
tive grades.  Passing  eastward  this  line  is 
within  six  miles  of  Chatham,  and  a  branch 
line  from  this  important  point  is  already  ar- 
ranged for.  London  and  St.  Catherines  have 
lines  of  road  already  in  operation  to  connect 
with  this  Ingersoll,  Woodstock  and  Hamil- 
ton are  also  pushing  out  branches  to  connect 
with   this    line,  as    by  the  Canada  Southern 


they  are  nearer  Chicago  and  Buffalo  than  by 
any  existing  route.  Hamilton  will  be  20  miles 
nearer  Chicago  than  by  the  Great  Western 
and  Michigan  Central  railways;  so  will  To 
ronto  and  Brantford.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
town  of  importance  in  the  Province  that  is 
now  served  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
but  will  become  tributary  to  the  Canada  South- 
ern Railway,  and  they  are  all  urgently  at 
work  to  avail  themselves  of  this  route,  which 
promises  to  them  low  rates  and  cheap  fares. 
As  to  the  country  traversed  by  this  line,  I  can 
say  that  it  is  the  garden  of  Canada  The  line 
was  located  to  obtain  the  shortest  route,  and 
the  grade  of  fifteen  feet  to  the  mile,  no  other 
question  having  consideration;  but  in  so  lo- 
cating it,  the  country  lying  between  the  Great 
Western  Railway  and  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  was  about  equally  divided,  and  the  route 
thus  selected  accommodates  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  farming  lands  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  aad  the  thriving  villages  on  the 
lake  shore.  To  a  person  at  all  familiar  with 
this  belt  of  country,  it  must  be  very  apparent 
that  a  fine  local  business,  and  one  that  will 
increase  with  rapidity,  is  beyond  all  dispute 
assured  to  this  line  on  its  ooeniug,  and,  wuh 
the  present  wise  determination  of  its  mana- 
gers carried  out  (to  foster  local  trade  by  low 
rates  for  both  passengers  and  freights),  a  local 
business  unknown  to  any  existing  line  in 
Canada  is  certain.  Passing  from  the  main 
line  to  the  branch  from  St.  Thomas  to  Moore- 
town,  we  have  a  line  running  through  the 
heart  of  the  great  oil  region  of  Canada,  and 
striking  Michigan  at  St.  Clair,  to  which  point 
all  of  the  important  lines  lying  north  of  De- 
troit are  looking  as  their  outlet  to  the  East, 
among  which  are  the  Flint  &  Perre  Marquetie, 
the  Michigan  Midland,  the  East  Saginaw  & 
St  Clair,  the  Peninsular  and  a  branch  line  to 
Detroit.  By  this  route  Detroit  is  five  miles 
nearer  Buffalo  than  hv  any  other  line  beilt  or 
that  can  be  built.  Grand  Rapids,  the  second 
city  of  importance  in  Michigan,  will  be  only 
351  miles  from  Buffalo,  and  Saginaw  only 
274.  Bay  City  and  the  other  growing  towns 
of  the  pineries  are  equally  favorably  situated. 
The  great  Noithern  Pacific  Railroad  will 
send  its  passengers  and  freight  this  way  East. 
The  importance  of  this  new  route  to  the  East, 
the  West  and  the  Northwest,  together  with 
the  Southwest  and  St.  Louis,  is  so  great  (and 
so  time  will  prove  it)  that  one  would  be 
charged  with  buncombe  if  he  but  merely 
hinted  at  what  is  sure  to  come  to  pass.  And 
so,  let  us  wait.  C.  S    R. 


Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Sold. 
— Alter  a  long  litigation  before  Judge  Woods, 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Mobile, 
by  W.  F.  Drake  and  others,  to  set  aside  the 
decrees  of  Judge  Busteed  declaring  the  Ala- 
bama and  Chattanooga  Railroad  bankrupt,  it 
was  decided  by  Judge  Woods  last  Saturday 
that  the  bankrupt  proceedings  were  in  regular 
form,  and  he  declined  to  interfere.  The  sale 
of  the  road  came  off  at  Montgomery, -Mon- 
day, in  pursuance  of  advertisement  by  the 
assignees  in  bankruptcy.  Governor  Lindsay 
bought  the  road  for  the  State,  and  it  gives 
much  satisfaction  to  the  people,  as  it  is 
thought  it  will  save  the  State  from  any  loss 
on  the  road. 


CRAWFORDSVIi.I.E,  KoKOMA  AND  TOLEDO  R. 
R — A  special  despatch  to  the  Pittsburg  Com- 
mercial, dated  Lima,  Ohio,  April  17,  says  :  A 
very  large  meeting  was  held  here  last  night 
in  regaid  to  the  Crawfordsville,  Kokomo  and 
Toledo  Railroad.  Sixty  miles  of  this  road 
are  now  in  operation  in  Indiana,  and  it  will 
be  built  to  Lima  through  Kokomo,  Jonesboro, 
Hartford  City,  Indiana,  and  Celina,  Ohio,  this 
season,  if  necessary  local  aid  is  raised,  which 
has  been  done  in  Indiana.  From  here  the 
road  will  reach  Toledo  via  the  Dayton  and 
Michigan  Railroad.  President  Lee,  of  the 
Crawf  irdsville,  Kokomo  and  Toledo  Railroad, 
addressed  the  meeting,  also  D.  McLaren, 
President  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  road,  who  is  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  enterprise.  They  were  followed  by 
Hon  Frank  Leblond,  of  Celina,  who  said  he 
was  autorized  by  the  citizens  of  Celina  and 
Mercer  county  to  offer  all  the  local  aid  re- 
quired of  them.  Hon.  T.  E.  Cunningham, 
Judges  MacKenzie  and  Hughes,  of  this  city, 
and  Hon.  R.  D.  Mashall,  of  Wapakoneta, 
made  short  speeches.  At  the  close  the  citi- 
zens of  Lima  pledged  themselves  to  give  this 
road  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  will  make 
another  important  east  and  west  route  con- 
necting at  Terre  Haute  with  the  Alton  and 
St.  Louis  road  for  St.  Louis,  and  routes  west, 
and  at  Lima  with  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  and  Lake  Erie  and  Louisville 
Railways  for  the  east.  It  will  also  make  an 
important  coal  route,  running  aa  it  does  into 
the  Indiana  block  coal  district,  and  thence 
through  a  country  having  but  few  railroad 
facilities. 


—  A  correspondent  writes  that  track  laying 
on  the  Canada  Southern  Railroad  is  to  be 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  by  the  1st 
of  December  the  road  will  be  open  for  busi- 
ness from  Buffalo  to  Amherstburg  and  Toledo, 
and  also  the  branch  to  St.  Clair — the  straight- 
eat  and  most  level  road  in  America. 


East  River  Bridge. — Work  has  been  re- 
sumed on  the  Brooklyn  pier,  which  is  now  85 
feet  auove  high  water  mark,  and  is  to  be  car- 
ried up  189  feet  further,  of  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  complete  100  feet  the  current  year  and 
the  remainder  in  1873.  The  bottom  of  the 
caisson  on  the  New  York  side  is  74J  feet  be- 
low high  water  mark  and  40  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  excavation  has  been 
for  25  feet  through  sand  and  gravel  and  9 
feet  through  quicksand,  and  is  now  in  a  com- 
bination of  gravel  and  quicksand.  Only  a 
lew  feet  remains  to  be  excavated  before  the 
solid  bed  of  clay  and  bowlders  is  reached,  on 
which  the  pier  is  to  rest  finally.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  complete  this  pier  to  an  elevation  of  100 
feet  this  year,  and  finish  the  remaining  174; 
feet  in  1873. 

The  New  York  Tribune  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  method  of  removing  the  sand  : 
'•  The  sand  has  been  excavated  by  means  of 
compressed  air,  furnished  by  twelve  steam 
engines  working  as  many  pumps,  each  being 
disconnected  from  the  others,  so  that  in  case 
of  accident  to  anv  one  the  rest  may  not  be 
affected.  The  sand  is  ejected  from  the  pipes 
with  astonishing  force,  and  eats  its  way 
through  the  heavy  iron  elbows  as  though  they 
were  rotten  wood.  Occasionally  an  elbow 
gives  way  unexpectedly,  and  the  sand  and 
small  stones  shoot  into  the  air  to  the  height 
of  100  or  150  feet." 


— It  is  now  reported  that  there  has  been  for 
some  months  an  agreement  for  the  lease  of 
the  Memphis  &  Little  Rock  Railroad  to  the 
Southern  Security  Company;  and  the  recent 
failure  to  close  the  contract  is  said  to  be  due 
to  dissatisfaction  of  the  Security  Company 
with  the  terms  of  the  consolidation  with  the 
Little  Rock  &  Furl  Smith  road. 
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A  Railroad  Reminiscence. — The  recent 
death  of  Erastus  Corning  has  suggested  the 
following  reminiscence  ;  "Mr  Corning  stood 
in  1865  the  autocrat  of  the  New  York  Central 
road,  but  his  Albany  predilections  were  now 
becoming  dangerous  to  him,  and  he  soon 
perceived  that  a  new  and  threatening  rival 
was  to  appear  in  New  York.  This  was 
Commodore  Vanderbilt.  In  1864  the  Commo- 
dore owned  $500,000  in  Central  stock,  and  in 
the  contest  with  Olcott  he  voted  for  Corning, 
but  he  saw  that  the  interests  of  the  road 
demanded  important  attention  to  the  through 
traffic,  and  that  Albany  must  be  made  a  way 
station  Mr.  Corning  was  notified  that  this 
policy  should  be  adopted,  but  he  could  not 
sacrifice  Albany,  and  as  the  Commodore  bad 
obtained  a  controlling  amount  of  stock  he  re- 
signed in  favor  of  Dean  Richmond,  whom 
Vanderbilt  designated  as  his  successor.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  this  change  failed  to 
suit  the  Commodore.  He  found  that  Rich- 
mond was  too  much  influenced  by  the  con- 
sideration of  local  travel  and  freight,  and  did 
not  give  the  through  business  preference, 
for  this  he  ordered  Richmond  to  resign,  and 
this  sad  warning,  it  is  sad,  threw  the  latter 
into  that  fever  which  occasioned  his  death  " 


Woonasquatucket  Railroad  — No  enter- 
prise whicn  has  come  to  our  knowledge  so 
commends  itself  to  the  people  of  Providence, 
and  of  the  whole  north-western  portion  of 
Rhode  Island,  as  the  projected  railroad  from 
this  city  to  Pascoag  and  thence  to  Springfield. 
The  route  lies  for  its  entire  distance  in  this 
State,  through  a  manufacturing  district,  in 
which  a  very  large  business  is  cunducted,  but 
whose  farther  development  is  hampered,  and, 
to  a  great  extent  rendered  impossible,  from 
the  deficient  means  of  transit.  While  every 
section  of  New  England  where  anything  like 
tbedemand  for  railway  communication,  which, 
in  this  portion  of  the  State  has  become  im- 
perii tive,  exists,  is  traversed  by  the  iron  horse, 
a  combination  of  unfortunate  circumstances, 
which  it  is  now  needless  to  specify,  has  for 
twenty  years  deprived  Northern  Rhode  Island 
of  railroad  facilities. — Providence  (iJ.  J) 
Press. 

This  is  "all  right"  except  the  name,  and  to 
that  we  do  object,  but  we  suppose  it  won't 
make  any  difference. 


Pacific  Railroad  op  Missouri. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this 
company,  held  in  St.Louis  on  the  25th  tilt., 
the  lollowing  gentlemen  were  elected  directors: 

Joseph  Seligman,  New  York,  vice  E.  O. 
Stanard. 

Francis  B.  Hays,  Boston,  vice  R.  J.  Lack- 
land. 

Charles  J.  Morrill,  Boston,  vice  Oliver  A. 
Hart 

T.   B.  Edgar,  St.  Louis,  re  elected 

John  J.  Tausig,  St.  Louis,  vice  Benjamin 
Stick  ney. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. — A  Nebraska 
delegation  had  a  consultation  April  18,  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
new  road  from  Omaha  southward  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  river  to  con- 
nect with  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Atchison, 
Kansas,  but  no  definite  arrangement  was 
agreed  upon.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  counties  through  which  it  is  proposed  to 
run  the  road,  will  grade  and  lay  the  road-bed, 
and    the  Missouri  Pacific  iron  and  stock  it. 


A  Deep  Bore-Hole. 

One  of  the  deepest,  if  not  the  very  deepest, 
bore-hole  which  was  ever  sunk  is  twenty-four 
miles  south  of  Berlin,  near  the  village  of 
Sperenberg,  where  a  small  hill,  composed  of 
gypsum,  crops  out  into  the  diluvial  plane  of 
Bradenburg.  The  presence  of  gypsum  so 
near  the  capital  caused  the  Prussian  mining 
authorities  to  search  there  for  rock-salt;  and 
in  1867  a  bore-hole  of  155  inch  diameter  was 
begun  at  that  place  in  the  gypsum  rock  itself, 
This  rock  was  sunki  through  for  27HJ  feet, 
when  antrydite  or  antrydic  sulphate  of  lime 
was  met  with,  which,  however,  after  a  depth 
of  only  5  feet,  gave  place  to  rock-salt,  which 
was  struck  quite  pure  at  284  feet  depth  from 
the  surface.  The  bore-hole  was  continued,  and 
at  the  end  of  1868  it  had  reached  956  feet, 
and  had  still  an  inner  diameter  of  I2J  inches, 
after  three  sets  of  iron  tubes  had  been  insert 
ed.  Since  the  beginning  of  1869  boring  com- 
menced with  steam  power,  and  by  the  end  of 
that  year  the  bore-hole  was  sunk  to  2,527  feet, 
by  the  end  of  1870  to  3,479  feet,  and  in  1871 
it  was  stopped  at  a  depth  of  not  less  than  4.052 
feet  Rhenish,  or  4,170  feet  English,  from  the 
surface,  which  is  the  greatest  depth  that  has 
ever  been  reached.  When  boring  ceased,  the 
chisel  stood  still  in  solid  rock-salt,  so  that  the 
saltdeposit  which  was  discovered  there  had  the 
enormous  thickness  of  over  3,768  feet  Rhenish. 
Boring  would  have  been  continued  in  order  to 
explore  the  underlying  rock,  but  the  mechan  - 
cal  difficulties  at  that  enormous  depth  became 
too  great.  In  order,  however,  to  lurther  the 
interests  of  science,  careful  observations  of 
the  temperature  at  various  depths  continue  to 
be  made,  and  will  be  made  public  in  due  time. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  ratio  of  increasing 
temperature,  as  hitherto  generally  adopted, 
will  be  proved  to  be  not  very  far  from  truth. 
— Artisan 

Wrotoht-Iron  Ties. — Wrought-iron  lies,  in 
use  on  several  Belgian  railways,  are  said  to 
give  great  satisfaction.  The  rails  laid  are  4^ 
inches  deep,  with  2  J  inches  head  and  4J  inch- 
es base,  »  iih  fish-joints, and  secured  by  4  J  inch 
bolts.  The  ties  are  simply  rolled  I-beams,  8 
feet  5  inches  long,  placed  8  feet  between  cen 
ters.  Between  these  and  the  rails  are  inter- 
posed oak  blocks,  10  inches  long  and  6J  by 
2J  inches  in  the  cross  section;  the  rails, 
blocks,  and  ties  are  securely  held  together  by 
the  bolts.  This  plan  is  said  to  have  many 
advantages,  the  durability  of  the  ties  being  of 
course  the  more  prominent.  At  any  rate,  it 
commends  itself  to  the  consideration  of  those 
whose  objection  to  them  are  their  want  of 
elasticity  peculiar  to  wood.  We  have  here- 
tofore spoken  of  this  experience,  and  await 
with  interest  the  results  of  the  only  satisfac- 
tory test  in  such  matters,  viz  :  a  thorough  trial. 
— Railway  Review. 


— The  surveying  parly  of  the  Kentucky  and 
Great  Eastern  Railroad  is  beyond  Augusta, 
and  pushing  rapidly  forward  toward  Newport. 
The  route  is  unusually  favorable  and  the 
engineers  are  in  high  spirits.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  road  will  infuse  into  old 
Mason  such  life  as  the  county  has  not  had  for 
many  years. — Maysville  Eagle 


— The  State  of  Tennessee  has  sold  its  in- 
terest in  the  Knoxville  &  Charleston  Railroad 
to  Steers  &  Patterson  for  $105,000,  and  its 
interest  in  the  Rogersville  &  Jefferson  Rail- 
road for  $23,000  to  Captain  Jaques,  of  the 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  Rail- 
road. 


Pauper  Canals — The  last  report  of  the 
Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department  of  New 
York  embodies  these  startling  facts: 

Four  of  the  lateral  canals  show  the  follow- 
ing results  for  the  fiscal  year  1871: 

Expendi-  Total  Cost 
Tolls,  litres  to  State. 
Genesee  Val.  Ca*l  $18,895$342.083$16,924,121 
Chenango  Canal  8,981  327,624  9,697,073 
Chemung  Canal  6,187  192,143  4,363  125 
Crooked  Lake  Ca.  301      78,635     1,005,000 


Total $34,364$940,483$31, 984,560 

This  is  to  say:  beside  paying  the  interest  on 
the  cost  of  these  canals,  the  people  of  New 
York  must  be  taxed  more  than  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  keep  them  in 
operation,  though  ihey  are  practically  unused. 
This  might  he  borne  if  they  had  just  been 
finished,  and  their  commerce  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  but  in  fact,  it  is  steadily  declining. 
Look  at  this  discouraging  contrast: 

Tolls  for     For      Be- 
1861.       1871     crease. 
Genesee  Valley  CanT  $30,809  $18,895  $11,914 

Chenongo  Canal 23,395      8,981     14,414 

Chemung   Canal  ....  |   15,319      6,187       9,132 
Crooked  Lake  Caual  700         301  399 


— The  New  Long  Bridge  over  the  Potomac, 
at  Washington,  is  now  completed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  wooden  partition  between  the 
railroad  track  and  lhe  carriage  way.  The 
draws  are  built  of  wood,  resting  upon  an  iron 
revolving  drum,  which  is  based  upon  magnifi- 
cent arches  of  the  finest  circular  stone  founda- 
tion The  end  of  the  first  draw  has  one  end 
double  the  length  of  the  other,  which  is  bal- 
anced with  seventy  tons  of  iron,  and  is  read- 
ily turned  by  four  men  The  second  draw  on 
the  Washington  side  is  of  iron,  and  is  easily 
and  rapidly  revolved  by  one   person. 
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Insurance  Companies  Reduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

e®~The  Attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
ivi.rkdoiif,  and  to  tliefact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  lire*  th'»t  kindle  at  stations,  in  wood 
plies,  and  on  Trains  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNATI. 
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WRIGHTSOBT  &.  CO.,  Prop'rs 

Cincinnati— Its    Prospects,    Growth,    and 
Future. 

I  have  endeavored  in  previous  letters  to  give 
a  general  view  of  Ihe  Southern  railroads,  the 
condition  of  the  country  here,  what  Cincin- 
nati needs,  and  what  elements  are  necessary 
for  its  future  prosperity.  I  will  now,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  "sum  up,"  especially  in  relation 

to   railroads.     So   broad  is    our  country so 

various  in  its  resources,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  one  road  from  Cincinnati  to  the  South  to 
make  connections  with  more  than  a  part  of 
the  South.  Therefore  I  have  spoken  of  sev- 
eral as  already  planned,  and  in  part  executed. 
Let  ns  make  a  review,  of  these  roads  and 
what  may  be  expected  of  them. 

1.  The  Southern  road,  I  take  it  this  is  a  fixed 
fact,  and  has  been  so  much  discussed  that 
its  future  must  consist  in  action  and  not  dis- 
cussion. If  the  object  had  been  only  to  go  to 
the  Southern  Atlantic  I  should  think  the  loca- 
tion to  Chattanooga  wrong.  But,  as  it  is  I 
think  it  was  wisely  made,  for  I  think  it  more 
profitable  to  seek  the  trade  of  central  Ten- 
nessee, western  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  than 
to  seek  that  of  eastern  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  Both  can  not  be  reached  satisfac- 
torily by  one  road,  and  the  route  to  South 
Carolina  and  Savannah  must  be  by  the  Rabun 
Gap  and  the  Blue  Ridge  railroad,  which  will 
be  done,  as  I  have  shown,  and  "will  speak  of 
again.  The  Southern  road,  therefore,  I  con- 
sider fixed,  and  to  be  made  where  it  is. 

2.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  This  I  con- 
sider the  very  first  thing  to  be  considered  just 
now.  This  will  be  one  of  the  great  trunk 
lines  of  this  country.  It  has  not  been  over 
estimated  in  the  least.  It  will  go  through  the 
valley  of  the  Kanawha  and  New  River,  (the 
last  as  a  branch  connecting  with  the  Virginia 
Valley  road  and  North  Carolina),  and  go  to" 


Richmond,  Norfolk,  and  through  southern 
Virginia.  It  will,  unquestionably,  go  through 
the  largest  body  of  good  coal  in  this  country. 
It  will  connect  Cincinnati  with  the  south- 
atlantic  country  from  Richmond  to  Fayette- 
ville,  North  Carolina.  Now,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  Cincinnati  to  connect  with  this  South- 
ern road,  and  to  do  it  immediately.  If  the 
river  and  middle  routes  to  South  Point  fail, 
the  connection  at  Hillsboro  will  be  a  very 
easy  one.'  Let  me  state  the  facts  just  as  they 
are.  I.  The  subscription  to  the  continuation 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  from  Huntington 
to  Dayton  is  made,  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Southern  Ohio  chosen.  On  this  the  directory 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  road  assure  them 
that  the  road  from  Huntington  to  Dayton  shall 
be  commenced  immediately,  and  finished 
a3  soon  as  possible.  This  road  will  pass 
through  Hillsboro  and  Wilmington.  From 
Hillsboro  to  Cincinnati  there  is  a  railroad  in 
operation,  but  that  road  is  held  by  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  railroad — a  rival  line.  It  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  probable,  that  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement may  be  made  with  that  road. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  suitable  arrange- 
ment can  not  be  made.  Then  measures 
should  be  immediately  taken  to  continue  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  from  Hillsboro  to  Cin- 
cinnati. This  can  be  easily  done,  and  no 
doubt  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  road  would  con- 
tribute largely  to  it.  It  is  their  interest  to  do 
so.  The  distance  from  Hillsboro  to  Cincin- 
nati is  thirty-seven  miles,  and  could  not  be 
exceeded,  scarcely  equaled  as  a  railroad 
route.  The  route  should  be  nearly  on  the  old 
turnpike  route,  near  Fayetteville,  Brown 
county,  by  Perin's  Mills  and  Millford.  This 
would  be  entirely  independent  of  other  rail- 
roads, and  would  have  a  good  local  traffic. 
The  road  would  cost  12,000,000  on  account  of 
the  expensive  approaches  to  the  city.  Half 
of  it  can  be  had  on  mortgage,  one-fourth 
would,  I  think,  be  subscribed  by  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  railroad,  and  $500,000  would 
have  to  beraisedin  Cincinnati  oralonglhe  line 
This  ought  to  be  very  easy  to  do  were  there 
any  public  spirit  in  Cincinnati.  But  I  only 
suggest  here  what,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be 
done. 

3.  The  old  Southern  road  to  South  Carolina, 
Augusta,  and  Savannah.  There  is  only  one 
right  route  for  this  object.  This  is  through 
Knoxville,  the  Rabun  Gap,  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  road.  There  is  now  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  this  road,  on  the  original  plan,  will 
soon  be  made.  The  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina informs  me  that  under  the  present  man- 
agement the  Blue  Ridge  railroad  which  now 
terminates  atWalhallawill  be  finished  through 
the  Rabun  Gap  to  the  Tennessee  line.  In 
Tennessee  a  part  is  made,  and  all  provided 
for.  If  this  be  the  state  of  fact,  then  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  about  the  residue. 
The  route  from  Cincinnati  to  Tennessee  would 
be  by  the  Kentucky  Central  continued,  this 
might  be  from  Danville  or  any  intermediate 


point.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  measures  are 
now  taken  for  this  object.  The  Kentucky 
Central  is  a  valuable  property,  and  when  its 
litigation  is  ended  it  ought  to  command  credit 
and  capital  to  continue  itself,  whenever  there 
is  a  profitable  road  open  I  think  it  certainly 
will.  Now  let  us  suppose  these  things  turn 
out  as  I  have  represented  them,  then  what  is 
the  result?  Cincinnati  will  then  have  three 
Southern  roads,  viz.:  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
the  Knoxville  and  Blue  Ridge,  and  the 
Southern.  Cincinnati  with  these  will  have 
the  most  direct  and  profitable  communications 
with  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  aud  Alabama.  This  will 
give  Cincinnati  a  trade  that  she  has  not  had 
except  indirectly  and  at  heavy  cost.  Suppos- 
ing this  done,  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  it, 
what  will  be  the  effect  on  Cincinnati  ?  I  have 
always  said  that  the  great  difficulty  with  Cin- 
cinnati was  that  its  trade  only  reached  two- 
thirds  of  its  circumference.  In  other  words, 
one-third  of  the  circumference  on  which  it 
ought  to  have  an  extensive  trade  was  really 
wanting.  Cincinnati  is  a  central  city.  Its 
great  advantage  consisted  in  this  fact,  and 
therefore  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  its  cir- 
cumference of  trade  was  a  great  loss.  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  is  a  city  of  about  50,000  in- 
habitants, with  apparently  (although  it  has 
the  salt  works)  no  more  right  to  be  called  a 
great  city  than  Springfield,  Ohio.  Traveling 
through  there,  I  asked  a  gentleman  how  it  was 
that  Syracuse  had  grown  up  to  be  so  large  a 
town.  He  replied,  "it  was  central  to  all 
around."  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that 
There  are  not  many  places  that  are  central  to 
all  around,  and  Cincinnati  is  one  of  them. 
It  is  central  to  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  is  central 
to  the  richest  district  of  rich  laud  in  this 
country.  It  is  central  to  the  whole  railroad 
system  of  the  United  States,  provided  the 
roads  I  have  mentioned  are  actually  made, 
and  I  assume  that  they  will  be.  What  then 
will  be  the  future  of  Cincinnati?  My  impres- 
sion is  most  decided  that  the  growth  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  next  ten  years  will  be  at  least 
double  what  it  has  been  in  the  past  ten  years. 
In  fact,  I  believe  the  census  of  1880  will  show 
Cincinnati  to  have  400,000  people.  In  that 
case  Mt.  Auburn  will  be  about  the  center  of 
the  city.  But  leaving  all  speculation,  there 
is  an  absolute  certainty  that  this  city  will  now 
progress  at  a  far  more  rapid  rate  than  it  has 
in  the  past  ten  years.  The  only  element 
wanting  in  Cincinnati  is  public  spirit.  Why 
is  there  so  little  of  it?  The  gentlemen  who 
are  building  the  new  hotel  are  doing  a  good 

work,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  the 
situation.  The  hotel  they  propose  to  build 
is  not  half  what  is  required.  They  should 
buy  double  as  much  land,  and  build  a  hotel 
of  double  the  size  they  contemplate.  Then 
they  will  comprehend  the  situation.  Cincin- 
nati has  at  present  very  good  common  taverns, 
but  has  not  one  hotel  such  as  it  ought  to  have. 
Cincinnati  wants  public  spirit  in  every  de- 
partment, and  that  is  its  great  want. 
Aiken,  S.  C,  May  1,  1872.  B.  D.  M. 
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Atlantic  *  Great  Western  Railroad. 

Sometime  ago  we  hei  rd  a  rumor  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western 
Railroad  to  remove  the  office  of  their  General 
Ticket  Agent  from  this  cily  to  Meadville,  but 
did  not  give  it  credence,  until  recently  we 
have  heard  it  from  an  official  source.  We 
now  understand  that  the  removal  is  to  be  con- 
summated on  the  first  of  June.  Major  W.  B 
Shattuc,  the  chief  of  the  ticket  and  passenger 
department  on  this  leading  line  of  railway, 
will  by  this  change  be  transferred  to  old  fa- 
miliar scenes,  where  he  first  entered  the  rail- 
way service,  after  his  youthful  but  honorable 
career  in  the  army  during  the  late  rebellion. 
His  promotion  to  the  responsible  position 
which  he  now  holds  was  not  only  rapid  but 
well  merited  ;  being  won  by  close  application 
to  his  profession,  and  his  eminent  adaptability 
to  its  peculiarities. 

Major  Shattuc  deservedly  occupies  a  high 
rank  among  his  peers  in  the  profession  ;  and 
his  associates  in  this  immediate  neighborhood 
will  do  doubt  experience  both  emotions  of  jov 
and  regret  at  the  removal  of  his  headquarters. 
There  is  no  one  but  will  regret  to  even  tempo- 
rarily part  with  so  genial  and  companionable 
a  gentleman,  with  whom  for  the  past  six  or 
seven  years  we  have  been  most  intimately  as- 
sociated, and  therefore  know  whereof  we 
speak.  But  the  joy  that  will  be  experienced 
by  the  true  members  of  the  passenger  profes- 
sion connected  with  the  great  lines  of  railway 
competing  for  business  for  their  lines  will  be 
sincere  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  their 
sharpest  and  most  adroit  competitor.  We 
know  that  the  personal  presence  of  Major 
Shattnc  at  this  point,  where  the  Eastern 
bound  business  largely  originates,  has  at- 
tracted a  large  share  of  traffic  to  the  broad 
gauge  route,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  unsur 
passed  for  the  excellence  of  its  condition,  the 
luxury  of  its  equipment,  and  the  general 
courtesy  and  politeness  of  the  officers  )  Dur- 
ing the  present  month,  by  one  of  those  little 
strokes  of  rapid  movement  and  quick  grasp- 
ing of  the  situation  necessary  to  a  master  of 
any  position,  there  will  be  at  least  one  thous- 
and persons,  (so  we  were  informed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conference)  pass  over  the  Broad 
Gauge  route  to  attend  the  General  Conference 
of  the  M  E  Church,  now  in  session  at  the  city 
of  Brooklyn.  The  General  Agents  of  the 
other  lines  found  it  out  just  too  late,  and  the 
whole  was  secured  to  this  justly  popular 
route.  Thi3  was  also  the  case  with  the  traffic 
created  by  the  great  Saengerfest  held  last  year 
in  New  York.  Neither  of  the  above  would 
have  been  secured  to  this  line,  if  their  head- 
quarters had  not  been  where  early  intelligence 
of  these  movements  of  large  traffic  could  be 
obtained.  We  merely  cite  the  above  as  a  rea- 
son why  we  were  slow  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  intent  to  permanently  remove  the  head- 
quarters away  from  this  city.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  by  frequent  visits,  and  the  aid  of 
well  trained  local  assistants,  that  he  will  still 
be  able  to  secure  for  the  Broad  Gauge  a  fair 
Bhare  of  these  "golden  opportunities,"  that 
have  forced  from  his  competitors  the  ac- 
knowledgement that  if  tbey  ''beat  Shattuc 
they  will  have  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning." 


Cincinnati  A  Terrc  Haute  Railway. 

is   Cincinnati   interested   in   its   construc- 
tion ? 

In  our  last  week's  issue  we  showed  conclu- 
sively that  for  the  single  item  of  coal  Cincin- 
nati expended  $1,780,329.92  more  than  she 
ought  to  for  the  previous  six  months'  supply, 
and  that  this  sum  stands  against  her  as  a  com- 
petitor in  supply  the  manufactured  articles 
turned  out  by  her  skillful  mechanics.  Fuel  is 
an  essential  element  of  domestic  economy, 
essential  not  only  in  our  great  factories,  but 
also  to  the  comfort  and  very  existence  of 
every  fireside.  Next  to  cheap  food,  is  cheap 
house  rent  and  cheap  fuel.  Just  in  the  ratio 
that  you  increase  the  price  of  any  of  these  is 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  wages  of  opera- 
tives, and  the  consequential  cost  of  the  manu- 
factured articles. 

That  Cincinnati  can  secure  all  three,  we 
propose  to  show,  by  adopting  the  common- 
sense  method  of  getting  them,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  rail- 
road era,  when  but  little  was  understood  either 
in  regard  to  construction  of  railroads  or 
their  management,  some  of  the  investments 
of  the  city  and  citizens  in  these  enterprises 
were  apparently  lost!  But  they  have  neverthe- 
less been  profitable. 

Let  us  cite  one  or  two  instances.  In  the 
Kentucky  Central  Railroad  the  city  invested 
$100,000,  and  although  the  idea  is  but  half 
carried  out  and  the  road  ends  in  the  woods, 
yet  it  would  be  cheaper  to  make  the  invest- 
ment $1,000,000  and  sink  it  than  to  have  the 
road,  what  there  is  of  it,  wiped  out,  and  the 
traffic  that  comes  to  us  over  it  diverted  into 
other  channels.  No  one  with  a  grain  of  sense 
will  deny  this  I 

The  case  of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  is  per- 
haps a  stronger  one,  when  nearly  the  whole 
community  were  robbed.  But  then  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  where  the  stock  was  hypothe- 
cated by  the  bushel  at  less  than  five  cents  on 
the  dollar.  The  city,  as  a  city,  lost  by  the  O. 
&  M.  about  $1,100,000;  but  could  she  afford 
for  a  refunding,  of  the  money  to  have  this 
avenue  of  commerce  diverted  past  her?  We 
think  all  will  agree  with  us  that  it  would  be 
impolitic-1— suicidal.  The  misfortune  was  that 
the  city  did  not  put  in  enough;  if  the  city  in- 
stead of  doleing  out  a  pittance  had  "gone  in'' 
sufficient  to  secure  control,  and  an  economi- 
cal construction,  no  loss  would  ever  have 
attended  either  of  these  enterprises,  but  they 
would  to-day  have  been  heavy  contributors  to 
the  city  treasury,  the  same  us  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroads  are 
to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Now  what  is  the  situation  of  Cincinnati  as 
regards  the  elements  necessary  to  constitute 
her  a  great  manufacturing  center.  We  have 
stated  above  that  cheap  food,  cheap  fuel  and 
cheap  bouse  rents,  are  essential  to  secure 
cheap  labor,  and  labor  is  always  one  half  the 


cost  of  manufactured  articles.  In  addition 
to  cheap  labor  must  be  added  an  abundant 
supply  of  cheap  raw  material,  and  the  facili- 
ties to  distribute  the  manufactured  wares  to 
the  consumers.  If  it  is  within  the  power  of 
Cincinnati  to  secure  all  these,  is  it  not  folly, 
or  would  it  not  be  rather  madness  not  to  do 
so? 

Cincinnati  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
Ohio  valley,  not  surpassed  for  fertility,  beauty 
and  healthfulness  by  any  equal  extent  of  terri- 
tory in  the  world,  with  the  Ohio  river  and  its 
tributaries  pouring  into  her  lap  their  rich  sur- 
pluses, and  a  partial  system  of  railroads  con- 
tributing their  quota  to  her  commerce.  Food 
can,  with  these  and  additional  facilities,  be 
secured  as  cheap  here  as  at  any  other  great 
center  of  trade  on  this  continent. 

The  question  of  cheap  honse  rent  will  scon 
soWe  itself;  there  is  but  one  way  to  do  it,  and 
that  is  expansion,  with  rapid  transit  from 
distant  points  to  the  center.  In  this  respect 
great  changes  will  take  place  in  the  next  ten 
year3.  The  policy  that  has  prevailed  of  forc- 
ing the  population  to  squat  and  huddle  within 
the  confines  of  the  surrounding  hills,  by  the 
old  property  holders  who  are  fast  dying  off  (a 
few  first-class  funerals  will  facilitate  the  work) 
is  soon  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  hill-tops  and 
the  surrounding  plateau  will  be  covered  with 
the  dormitories  of  the  busy  hives  of  artisans 
that  will  make  our  present  pent  up  amphi- 
theatre resound  like  one  vast  work-shop. 
Provided  a  sensible  policy  is  adopted  of 
properly  encouraging  manufactures.  It  is  a 
mistake  that  this  policy  will  depreciate  the 
present  value  of  real  estate  within  existing 
limits;  it  will  rather  add  to  than  detract  from 
existing  values.  The  Short  Line  entrance  to 
the  city  is  nearly  finished,  the  Tunnel  enj 
trance  and  the  improvement  of  Deer  Creek 
are  no  longer  problematical,  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  will  be  built,  the  Kentucky  &  Great 
Eastern  is  a  work  of  too  much  merit  not  to  be 
constructed,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  will 
extend  their  line  into  the  city  by  some  inlet, 
all  furnishing  additional  means  of  suburban 
ingress  and  egress.  All  these  will  secure  an 
additional  amount  of  cheap  and  easy  transit 
to  suburban  villas  that  will  insure  the  result 
desired — cheap  rents. 

CHEAP  FUEL 

Is  the  next  great  desideratum.  Our  article 
of  last  week  we  think  very  clearly  demon- 
strated the  necessity  and  the  feasibility  of 
securing  this  great  prime  necessity.  Without 
at  all  disparaging  the  value  of  the  Ohio  river 
as  an  avenue  of  commerce,  the  experience  of 
last  winter  alone  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  folly  of  relying  on  it  as  the  only  source 
of  supply  for  fuel.  It  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  proved  itself  a  failure, — last  winter 
a  very  marked  failure.  We  thiuk  we  also  not 
only  showed  the  ability  of  railroads  to  carry 
coals,  but  to  successfully  compete,  on  their 
shorter  transit,  for  the  traffic. 
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Besides,  the  increasing  risks  of  0r?igation 
by  the  construction  of  bridges  across  the 
Ohio  river,  and  the  constant  improvements  in 
railroad  management  will  be  continually  and 
increasingly  in  favor  of  railroad  traffic.  If  a 
barge  of  coal  is  wrecked,  it  is  lost  eutirely  as 
a  general  thing  ;  not  so  with  a  railroad  train. 
On  ra'lroads  no  insurance  is  required,  no  losses 
sustained;  and,  unlike  delivery  at  the  river,  no 
handling  necessary  to  put  the  coal  in  the  distri- 
buting depot,  if  they  are  properly  constructed. 
We  again  assert  that  coal  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  by  rail  can  be  delivered  more 
economically  than  by  river ;  or,  as  statistics 
show  than  has  been  by  river  in  its  best  stages 
of  water.  This  was  as  clearly  proven  in  our 
previous  article  that  we  need  not  repeat  it 
now.  Then  Cincinnati  can  secure  cheap  fuel 
if  she  has  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  to  do 
so,  by  the  construction  of  coal  roads.  Coal 
roads  must  not  only  run  to  the  coal  fields,  but 
they  must  be  adapted  in  their  construction  and 
equipment  to  this  peculiar  traffic.  We  under- 
stand this  to  be  the  great  feature  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati &  Terre  Haute  project.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  line  is  felt  all  along  the  route,  and 
the  people  of  Indiana  have  responded  nobly 
to  the  call.  A  portion  of  the  line  is  now  be- 
ing constructed;  it  is  the  Ohio,  or  Cincinnati 
end  that  is  alone  unprovided  for.  It  is  not  to 
be  a  mere  local  line  to  Terre  Haute,  but  a 
through  line  to  St.  Louis,  giving  us  another, 
and  our  best  connection  with  the  great  city  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  securing  us  a  fair 
share  of  the  traffic  of  the  West  and  the  Pacific, 
that  will  center  at  that  point,  besides  develop- 
ing the  trade  of  the  belt  of  rich  country,  un- 
surpassed in  agricultural  as  well  mineral  re- 
sources, over  which  it  will  pasa. 

We  think  we  have  clearly  shown  that  Cin- 
cinnati can  secure  then  the  three  great  ele- 
ments necessarily  indispensable  to  cheap 
labor,  viz  :  cheap  food,  cheap  rents,  and  cheap 
fuel.  The  question  of  procuring  an  abundant 
and  cheap  supply  of  raw  materials  for  all 
classes  of  manufacture  we  will  have  to  defer 
for  a  future  article,  being  fully  confident  that 
we  can  clearly  prove  that  the  advantages  of 
Cincinnati  in  this  respect  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  locality. 


'  We  regret  to  learn  that  Col.  Trimble, 
of  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  who  has  gained  so  much 
enviable  fame  connected  with  the  Southern 
-Ohio  Railroad,  extending  from  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  confined  at  home 
by  a  severe  attack  of  carbuncles.  He  has 
our  sympathy,   for  we  have  "  had  our  share." 


Orlo  L.  Walcutt  hag  been  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs 
for  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  place  of  the  late 
Hon.  R.  D.  Harrison. 


— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
has  declared  its  semi-annual  dividend  of  5 
per  cent,  payable  at  the  close  of  May. 


Railway  Supplies. 

The  furnishing  of  railway  supplies  in  a 
couutry  that  is  building  annually  nearly  seven 
thousand  miles  of  new  railway,  in  addition  to 
the  wear  and  tear  on  over  sixty  thousand 
miles  of  road  already  in  operation,  furnishes 
an  unlimited  field  for  enterprise,  skill,  and 
bnsiness  tact,  that  few  persons  have  a  just 
conception  of,  except  those  wbo  have  made 
themselves  familiar  with  the  vastness  of  our 
railway  system.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  6,175  miles  of  road  and  the  equipment,  in 
operation  in  the  State  of  Ohio  alone,  has  cost 
their  proprietors  $365,778,316,  some  little  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  vastness  of  the  whole. 
It  was  not  of  this  that  we  intended  to  speak 
at  the  present  time,  but  rather  of  Cincinnati 
as  a  market  for  furnishing  the  class  of  goods 
necessary  in  the  fit-up  of  first-class  railroads. 
On  Saturday  last  we  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Post  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  railway  sup- 
plies, to  visit  their  new  stores,  Nos.  186  and 
188  West  Second  street,  on  the  occasion  of 
"the  opening."  The  occasion  was  of  course 
made  "interesting,''  as  occasions  of  this  sort 
generally  are.  Under  the  escort  of  a  member 
of  the  company  we  started  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion through  the  buildings.  A  steam  elevator 
transported  us  at  once  to  the  fifth  floor  which 
i3  occupied  by  a  complete  brass  foundry,  and 
here  we  lingered  long  enough  to  observe  the 
operations  from  the  point  where  the  liquid 
brass  enters  the  mold  to  that  where  it  emerges 
from  the  bronzing  and  burnishing  rooms,  a 
finished  article,  ready  to  fill  its  place  in  any 
car.  In  an  adjoining  apartment  we  were 
shown  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  cele- 
brated Post  &  Co.  head-lights,  and  the  plating 
room  where  the  copper  reflectors,  after  having 
been  bent  into  form  and  spun  on  powerful 
lathe3  to  the  required  shape,  are  plated  with 
pure  silver  and  fiually  polished  until  they  ex- 
ceed a  mirror  in  dazzling  brilliancy. 

The  fourth  floor  presented  a  throng  of  busy 
workmen  engaged  in  preparing  the  numerous 
articles  of  fine  brass  used  on  modern  cars. 
Descending  another  flight  of  stairs,  we  en- 
tered the  steam  gauge  department,  where  we 
saw  marine  clocks,  steam  and  hydraulic 
gauges,  engine  registers,  beer  gauges  and  test 
pumps  in  every  stage  of  preparation,  from  the 
lime  when  the  dififerent  parts  enter  the  me- 
chanic's hands  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
gauge  is  tested  at  the  forty  foot  column  of 
mercury  and  pronounced  complete  and  fit  to 
take  its  place  among  the  large  stock  of  fin- 
ished work  which  line  the  shelves.  On  the 
same  floor  we  found  a  department  for  grind- 
ing and  cutting  glass  and  watched  the  elegant 
patterns  rapidly  growing  beneath  the  skillful 
fingers  of  the  artistic  operator. 

Another  descent  brought  us  to  the  large 
sample  rooms  where  are  displayed  samples  of 
everything  needful  for  making  and  fitting  up 
cars  of  all  styles,  excavating  shovels  and 
picks,  wheelbarrows,  files,  pulleys  and  jacks, 


wire  rope  and  netting,  French  and  English 
plushes, etc.,  etc.,  and  the  whole  so  thoroughly 
and  systematically  arranged  that  a  purchaser 
can  find  in  one  moment  any  article  in  this 
vast  assortment  which  he  may  wish  to  exam- 
ine. It  is  the  well-founded  boast  of  this 
establishment  that  it  is  able  promptly  to  fur- 
nish everything  requisite  for  putting  a  railroad 
in  full  running  order,  from  the  rails  and  spikes 
of  the  track  to  the  locomotive,  baggage  and 
passenger  cars  complete,  even  to  the  conduc- 
tor's ticket  punch  and  signal  lantern. 

The  first  floor  contains  a  commodious  office 
fitted  up  with  desks  for  the  various  heads  of 
departments,  while  the  front  portion  is 
thronged  with  a  fine  assortment  of  machinery, 
among  which  we  noted  a  Baxier  steam  erf- 
gine,  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Co.'s  celebrated 
machines,  Knowles  &  Sibley's  pumps,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  others  bearing  the 
names  of  the   beet  firms  known  to  the  trade. 

In  the  basement  we  observed  the  large  en- 
gine and  boiler  which  furnish  the  steam  power 
for  the  entire  building;  steam  elevators  for 
transferring  materials  to  all  parts  of  the 
establishment,  and  great  quantities  of  spikes 
and  rivets,  nuts  and  washers,  packing  and 
track  material,  etc. 

Entering  again  upon  the  first  floor  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  throng  of  constantly  arriving 
guests,  among  whom  we  recognized  many  of 
the  most  substantial  business  men  and  rail- 
road managers  of  our  city  and  vicinity. 

Making  our  way  through  the  crowd  we 
departed  well  pleased  with  our  brief  visit,  and 
feel  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  in  this  depart- 
ment at  least,  Cincinnati  manufactures  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
section  of  our  country,  and  that  consumers 
of  those  materials  might  "go  further  and 
fare  worse." 


— The  Journalof  Commerce  says:  The  con- 
dition of  the  New  York,  West  Shore  &  Chica- 
go Railway  Company,  as  near  as  has  been 
ascertained,  is  as  follows:  The  West  Shore 
Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  is  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Allan  Hay,  presi- 
dent, and  a  board  of  directors,  composed 
of  John  Van  Ness,  C  D.  Van  Wagenen, 
T.  J.  S.  Flint,  and  ten  others.  The  Com- 
pany has  not  been  successful,  and  the 
bonds  have  no  market  value  at  this  time. 
Sales  have  been  made  recently  at  prices 
ranging  from  22  to  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  New  York,  West  Shore  &  Chicago  Rail- 
way Company,  Mr.  J.  M  Courtenay,  Chicago, 
President,  has  agreed  with  the  first  named 
company  to  take  up  its  bonds  at  the  rate  of 
50  cents  on  the  dollar  on  or  before  the  26th 
day  of  January,  1873,  and  to  give  in  ex- 
change bonds  of  $1,000  on  the  New  York, 
West  Shore  &  Chicago  Railway  Company, 
secured  by  its  first  mortgage,  or  cash.  Mr. 
Courtenay  has  appointed  Messrs.  C.  D.  Van 
Wagenen,  John  Van  Ness  and  Allan  Hay 
trustees  to  receive  the  bonds  of  the  West 
Shore  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  on 
the  above  terms.  The  office  of  the  trustee* 
is  at  33  Broad  Street,  New  York. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT   FOB    1871. 

The  directors'  report  states:  The  annual 
meeting  occurring  so  soon  after  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  is  quite  impracticable,  in  view  of  the 
extended  operations  of  the  company,  to  give 
the  actual  results  of  the  rear's  business. 

Those  herewith  presented,  thereupon,  are 
based  upon  the  settlement  of  the  company's 
accounts  to  November  30th,  ult.,  with  an  esti- 
mate for  the  additional  month  of  December. 

The  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  road 
operated  by  your  company  during  the  past 
year  were  as  follows  : 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  &  St  Louis  Railway. 

EARNINGS. 

From  freight $2,320,076  23 

"     passengers 773,532  04 

"     mails,  express,  etc 223,365   17 


Total  for  1871 $3,316,973  44 

Total  for  1870 2,864,559  24 


Increase  (15|  per  cent.) $452,414  20 

Earnings  per  mile  of  road 16,500  00 

EXPENSES. 

To  conducting  transportation...  $871,217  70 

To   motive  power 703,253  14 

To  maintenance  of  way 567,517  61 

To  maintenance  of  Cars 180,949  68 

To  general  expenses 51,140  54 


Total   for    1871 .....$2,374,978  67 

Total   for    1870 2,115,790  36 


Increase  (12  2-10  percent.) $258,288  41 

Per  cent    of  earnings  absorbed 

by  expenses,  1871 71  6-10 

Per  cent,  of  earnings  absorbed 

by  expenses,  1870 73  9-10 

The  net  earnings  of  this   road 

were..... 942,394  77 

From    which     deduct    for    one 

year's     interest     on     funded 

debt $669,090  00 

Hire  of  equipment, 

(since  purchased)     27,322  07—696,412  07 


Profit  in  operating  P.,  C.  &  St. 

Louis  Railway $246,482  70 

Of  thisamount  there 
has  been  paid  for 
interest  that  ma- 
tured prior  to  Jan. 
1,  1871 $260,108  05 

Rent  of  equipment.     61,260  15 

Sundry  old   claims.     41,854  53—363,222  73 


Actual  loss  in  1871 $116,740  03 

Little  Miami  Railroad. 

EARNINGS. 

From  freight $929,233  95 

"     passengers 690,595  51 

"     mails,  express,  etc 146,730  42 


Total    for  1871 $1,766,559  88 

Total    for   1870 1,873,468  38 

Decrease  (5  7-10  per  cent) $106,908  50 

Earnings  per  mile  of  road 8,981  00 

It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection,  with 
reference  to  the  foregoing  decrease  in  earn- 
ings, that  there  was  included  in  the  earnings 
of  1870,   $41,564,   for  dividends   on    10,391 


shares  in  the  stock  of  the  Columbus  &  Xenia 
Railroad  Company,  held  by  the  Little  Miami 
Railroad  Company,  and  transferred  to  this 
company  with  the  assets  of  the  former  com- 
pany at  the  time  of  the  lease.  Although 
forming  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue,  and 
properly  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
computing  the  value  of  the  lease,  they  can 
not  be  treated  as  earnings,  stictly  speaking, 
of  the  Little  Miami  railroad. 

EXPENSES. 

For  conducting  transportation.  $446,254  57 

For  motive  power 327,432  33 

For  maintenance  of  way 272,276  62 

For  maintenance  of  cars  134,232  60 

General  expenses 79,606  60 

Total  for   1871 $1,259,802  73 

Total   for   1870 1,119,236  72 


Increase  (3  J  per  cent.) $40,566  01 

Per  cent,  of  earnings  absorbed 

by  expenses,  1871 71  310 

Per  cent,  of  earnings  absorbed 

by  expenses,  1870 65  1-10 

The  net  earnings   of  this  road 

were 506,757  15 

Add  revenue  from  Miscellaneous 

sources 55,372  49 


Total $562,129  64 

From  which  deduct  for  year's  in 

terest  on  funded  debt  of  the 

companies   embraced    in    the 

lease  of  the  Little  Miami  rail- 
road   $188,934  31 

One  year's  dividend 

and  United  States 

tax  on    the  same 

undersaid lease..  493,847  73 
Organization      and 

other  expenses...  13,874  97 
Interest  on  bonds  of 

Cincinnati    street 

connection. 6,384  52—703,041  53 


Loss  in  operating  Little  Miami 

railroad $140,911  89 

Add  for  sundry  claims  paid,  in- 
curred in  previous  years 23,151    16 


Total  loss  in  1871 $164,863  05 

Columbus,  Chicago  &  Indiana  Central  Railway. 

EARNINGS. 

From  freight  '. $2,852,014  23 

"     passengers  1,145,831   62 

"     mails,  express,  etc 172,492  03 


Total   for    1871 $4,170,337  80 

Total   for    1870 3,531,018   10 


Increase  (18  1-10  per  cent. 
Earnings  per  mile  of  road.... 


$639,319  74 
7,104  00 

EXPENSES. 

For  conducting  transportation..     $969,788  60 

For  motive  power 1,135,753  17 

For  maintenance  of  way 658,384  33 

For  maintenance  of  cars 277,017  85 

For  general   expenses 89,062  30 


Total  expenses  1871 $3,130,106  25 

Total  expenses  1870 2,856,910   16 


Increase  (9  56-100  per  cent) $273,196  09 

Per  cent,  of  earnings  absorbed 
by  expenses  1871,75  MO;  do, 
1870,  80  9-10. 


The    net   (Srnings  of  this  road 

were „ $1,040,231  63 

From  which  deduct  for  rental 
from  Feb.  1,  to  Dec.  1,  1871, 
being  30  per  cent,  of  gross 
earnings §1,154,313  73 

Less  difference  in 
adjustment  to 
April  1,  as- 
sumed by  Penn- 
sylvania Rail- 
road Co 135,088  70 

1,019,225  03 


Profit  in  operating  C,  C.  &  I.  C. 

Railway '. $21,006  60 

Sundry  claims    paid   belonging 

to  previous  years 51,006  70" 


Actnal  loss  in    1871  $30,000  10 

The  net  result  of  the  operating  of  the  three 
roads  controlled  by  the  company  may  now  be 
stated  as  follows  : 

Profit  in  operating  P.,   C.   &  St. 

Louis  Railway „ $246,482   70 

Profit  in  operating  C,  C.  &  I.  C. 

Railway 21,006  60 


Total $267,489  30 

Less   loss    in    operating    Little 

Miami  railroad  140,911  89 


Net  profit  on   all  the  lines  of...  $126,577  41 
Claims  paid  belonging  to  previ- 
ous years  as  before  stated 438,180  59 


Actual  loss  on  all  the  lines  in 

1871 $311,603  18 

To  which    add  net  loss  to  Dec. 

31,    1870 575,795  57 


Shows  a  total  deficit  to  Dec.  31, 

1871 $887,398  75 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  foregoing  result  places  the  financial 
condition  of  the  company,  December  31, 
1871,  as  follows: 

Common    stock $1,774,700  00 

Common  stock,  of  S.,  I.  &  I.  R. 

R.   Co,   unconverted 725,300  00 

Total  common  stock $2,500,000  00 

Preferred   stock $2,917,250 

Preferred  stock  of  S. 
&  I.  R.  R  Co.,  un- 
converted           7,100 

Total  preferred  stock 2,924,350  00 

Funded   debt _. 10,004,140  00 

Bonds  of  Cincinnati  Street  Con- 
nection Railway  assumed  with 
leaseofLittle  Miami  Railroad.     262,500  00 
Loan  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R  Co.  3,049,893  20 
Loan  of  Union  R.  R.  &  T.  Co...      100,000  00 

Bills  payable 640,290  72 

Due    other  companies 184,779  96 

Due  for  current  expenditures...      925,991  36 

Miscellaneous  liabilities ■      125,803  01 

Supplies  and  other  assets  re- 
ceived with  leased  roads  pay- 
able at  termination  of  leases.  1,100,479   9& 


Total $21,818,228  46 

To  represent  which  the  company  has  the  fol- 
lowing fixed  property  and  assets,  viz: 
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Cost  of  road,  real  estate,  equip- 
ment, etc $18,030,444  30 

Additions   made   to    Cincinnati 

street  connection  railway 64,639  00 

Due  for  betterments  to  leased 
roads,  payable  in  stock  and 
bonds   of  companies   owning 

said    roads 636,467  35 

Supplies  on   hand 513,728  86 

Due  by  station  agents,  etc 284,350  21 

Due  by  other  companies 416,736  94 

Miscellaneous  assets    333,378  96 

Sundry  securities  506,855  50 

Cash 144,228  50 

Total $20,930,829  71 

Leaving  a  deficit  as  before  ex- 
plained, of. $887,398  75 

While  the  aggregate  result  of  the  operating 
of  the  roads  owned  and  leased  by  your  com- 
pany thus  shows  a  loss,  the  steady  increase  of 
earnings,  growing  control  over  outlay  and  ex- 
penses, and  near  approach  to  completeness  of 
the  entire  properties,  justify  the  belief  that 
henceforward  they  will,  as  a  whole,  be  self- 
sustaining,  and  ultimately  yield  a  return  to 
the  shareholders. 

During  the  year  much  has  been  done  toward 
improving  the  properties  and  equipment  of 
the  roads  owned  and  operated  by  your  com- 
pany, the  cost  of  such  improvement  having 
been  charged  to  repairs.  The  increased 
amount  expended  on  your  own  road  on  this 
account,  and  in  providing  for  the  business  re- 
presented by  increased  earnines  was  $258,- 
288  41. 

Extensive  additions  have  been  made  to 
your  road  and  equipment  during  the  past 
year,  amounting  to  $1,311,793.22,  as  follows: 

For  locomotives., $514,312  98 

»     cars 396,731  56 

"     tunnel  widening 158,509  84 

"  double  track  and  sidings...  182,787  76 
"  real  estate  and  right  of  way  46,995  27 
"     miscellaneous  purposes 12,455  81 

Total $1,311,793  22 

This  amount  appears  in  the  accounts  as 
part  of  the  "  Cost  of  Road  and  Equipment." 
The  means  whereby  this  outlay  was  met,  were 
derived  mainly  from  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  and  with  similar  expenditures 
previous  to  1871,  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
indebtedness  to  that  company,  which,  as  stated 
above,  is  $3,049,893.21.  Of  the  whole  amount 
of  this  debt  $2,122,571.28  was  incurred  prior 
to  January  1,  1871,  as  certified  by  your  late 
President,  Hon.  Thomas  L  Jewett,  and  $2,- 
626,618  91  had  accrued  to  April  I,  1871,  the 
date  at  which  your  board  assumed  the  active 
charge  of  the  property.  It  has  been  arranged 
to  pay  $3,000,000  of  this  debt  by  an  issue  of 
an  equal  amount  of  preferred  stock  at  par,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  having  sig- 
nified its  willingness  to  receive  such  stock  in 
payment.  You  will,  therefore,  be  requested 
to  vote  upon  the  question  of  authorizing  an 
increase  of  $3,500,000  of  preferred  stock,  the 
excess  of  $500,000  to  be  held  in  reserve  for 
future  contingencies.  The  remainder  of  the 
nebt  due  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
$49,893.21,  is  payable  in  the  income  bonds  of 
the  Cclumbus,  Chicago  &  Indiana  Central 
Railway  Company  at  par,  receivable  by  your 
company  in  payment  of  betterments  made  to 
that  road. 

The  line  of  your  company  to  St.  Louis  ter- 
minates at  that  important  point  with  the  St. 
Louis,  Vandalia  &  Terre  Haute  railroad,  in 
the  operation  of  which,  as  co-lessee,  you  have 
a  large  direct   interest.     The   current   opera- 


tion of  this  road  is  self-sustaining,  but  the 
necessity  lor  increased  equipment  for  its 
growing  business  has  required  some  outlay 
which  promises  a  large  return,  but  for  the 
present  is  a  draft  upou  your  resources. 

You  are  asked  to  sanction  the  lease  of  the 
Chartiers  railway,  which  will  be  laid  before 
you.  Its  terms  impose  no  responsibility  on 
your  company,  beyond  the  superintendence  of 
its  operation,  and  its  accounts  and  the  pay- 
ment of  its  net  earnings  to  the  Chartiers  Rail- 
way Company. 

The  independent  access  of  the  line  of  your 
company  to  the  great  starting  point  for  the 
South,  at  Louisville,  had  become  so  important, 
and  was  so  entirely  dependent  upon  mere 
comity,  which  might  any  day  be  terminated 
by  the  intervention  of  rival  interests,  that 
your  board  has  taken  action  to  secure  an  ap- 
proach to  Louisville,  by  a  lease  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis  railroad, 
which  lease  will  also  be  presented  to  you  for 
your  consideration,  and  you  are  asked  to 
ratify  and  confirm  it  at  your  present  meeting. 
It  provides  for  a  rental  to  be  paid  equivalent 
to  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  funded 
debt  of  the  proprietary  company,  and  a  divi- 
dend of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its 
capital  stock  of  $2,000,000.  Its  terms  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  property 
it  embraces  will  be  self-sustaining,  besides 
forming  an  indispensable  link  in  the  lines  of 
your  company. 


Grand  Trunk  or  Canada. 

There  is  no  dividend  for  the  1st  and  after 
preferences  for  the  past  half  year.  We  ex- 
pected none,  and  are  therefore  not  disap- 
pointed. But  we  find  in  the  report,  what  we 
did  not  expect,  evidence  of  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  traffic  and  condition  of  the 
line,  promising  a  future  of  considerable  pros- 
perity; and  as  to  the  particular  interests  of 
the  1st  and  2nd  preferences,  we  may  refer 
them  to  the  latter  part  of  the  present  report. 
It  is  evident  from  what  is  there  said  that  they 
will  get  their  cash  dividend  from  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year;  that  from  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1873,  the  line  will  be  earning  for  them 
their  dividends  to  be  paid  them  in  cash.  If 
there  had  been  any  doubt  about  this  of  course 
the  directors  would  have  taken  measures  to 
carry  a  second  Arrangement  Act,  for  such  an 
Act  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  in  the  absence 
of  cash  dividends  for  the  1st  and  2nd  pre- 
ferences in  and  from  1873,  when  they  resume 
their  bond  rights. 

The  traffic  for  the  year  has  reached  £1,71 1,- 
223,  while  in  the  previous  year  it  was  £1,498,- 
307.  Thus  the  year's  increase  in  gross  reve- 
nue is  about  £213,000  without  the  addition  of 
a  mile  to  the  length  of  the  line.  When  the 
Buffalo  Bridge  is  up,  the  Intercolonial  railway 
open,  and  other  additional  sources  of  income 
obtained,  the  Grand  Trunk  will  doubtless  be 
a  very  different  property  from  what  it  is.  The 
management  is  taking  the  course  to  render  it 
prosperous,  and  with  a  little  more  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors  we  may  reasonably 
hope  for  the  best  results. — Herapath' s  Jour 
nal. 


The  Atlantic  *  Great  Western  Railroad. 

Application  was  recently  made  to  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  have  the  securities  of  the  Atlantic 
&  Great  Western  Railroad  Company  placed 
upon  the  regular  list  of  stocks  called  at  the 
Stock  Board.  The  Committee  on  Securities 
at  once  began  an  investigation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  and  their  report  will  be  made 
officially  next  Wednesday.  The  following 
interesting  facts  are  found  in  it: 

Length  of  main  line  from  Salamanca,  N. 

Y.,  to  Dayton,  Ohio miles,  388 

Eranklin   branch  32 

Hubbard    branch  14 

Silver  Creek  branch 6 

Lease  of  Cleveland  &  Mahoning 67 

Total 507 

The  company  has  also  an  interest  in  the 
lease  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
road,  the  length  of  which  is  67  miles. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  road  is  as 
follows : 

First  mortgage  seven  per  cent, 
bonds,  dated  Dec.  16,  1871. 
Mature  Jan.  1,  1902.  Princi- 
pal and  interest  payable  in 
gold  in  London.  Interest 
payable  Jan.  1  and  July  1  in 

London $18,000,000 

Second  mortgage  seven  per  cent, 
bonds,  dated  Dec.  16,  1871. 
Mature  March  1,  1902.  Prin- 
cipal and  interest  payable  ia 
gold  in  London.  Interest 
payable  March  1  and  Septem- 
ber 1,  in   London  12,000,000 

Third  mortgage  seven  per  cent, 
bonds,  dated  Dec.  16,  1871. 
Mature  May  1,  1902.  Princi- 
pal and  interest  payable  in 
gold  in  London.  Interest 
payable  (when  earned)  May 
1  and  Nov.  1  in  London,  but 
no  interest  to  be  payed  unless 
earned  above  all  expenses  and 
additions    to  road'. 29,000,000 

Total  issue  of  bonds $59,000,000 

Capital  stock,  common  and  pre- 
ferred, to  be  issued  to  credi- 
tors of  the  old  company 50,000,000 

Total  capital $109,000,000 

Receipts  for  October,  1871......      397,934  74 

Receipts   for  November,  1871...      391,376  26 
Receipts  for  December,  1871...      357,102  67 

Out  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  $9,500,000 
worth  are  held  by  the  company  to  redeem 
outstanding  bonds  on  the  Ohio  division  of  the 
road  and  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  reor- 
ganization trustees.  $1,500,000  in  these 
bonds  are  still  in  the  Treasury,  leaving  $7,- 
000,000  to  the  creditors  of  the  old  company. 
Of  the  second  mortgage  bonds  $8,000,000  are 
issued  to  the  creditors  of  the  old  company, 
and  the  remainder  the  company  still  hold  in 
the  treasury. 


National  Railroad. — Last  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  of  Maryland,  introduced  a  bill 
authorizing  the  extension  of  the  National  Rail- 
road of  Maryland  into  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  presented  a  memorial  from  the  cor- 
porators, 3tatiug  that  the  road  is  to  run  on 
the  meridian  of  Washington  direct  to  Harris- 
burg. 


S@-Jeffersonville,  Ind  ,  contributes  $20,000 
toward  the  rebuilding  the  Falls  City  Car 
Works,  lately  consumed  by  fire  at  that  place. 
The  works  will  be  rebuilt  on  the  latest  and 
most  modern  style  of  fire-proof  buildings, 
with  double  their  former  capacity,  and  when 
completed  will  be  the  most  extensive  and 
complete  of  any  of  the  kind  extant,  and  will 
'  cost  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
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Tbe  Xetv  Railroad. 


UP  THE   STILLWATER    VALLEY. 

A  certificate  of  incorporation  for  the  pro- 
posed Dew  line  of  railroad  up  tbe  Stillwater 
Valley,  from  Dayton  to  Piqua  and  tbence 
north  to  the  lakes,  was  certified  to  Wednesday 
befcre  Esquire  Sbull,  and  the  necessary 
papers  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  at  Columbus,  to  obtain  a  charter  for 
tbe  organization  of  the  company.  The  corpo- 
rate name  of  the  company,  will  be  tbe  "Day- 
ton, Piqua  and  Toledo  Railway  Company." 
The  termini  of  the  road  Dayton,  and  Piqua, 
and  the  route  up  tbe  Stillwater  Valley  through 
tbe  towns  of  Harrisburg,  Union,  Milton  and 
Newton,  and  from  thence  to  Piqua.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  Company  will  be  $750,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  $50  each.  The  incor- 
porators, whose  names  are  attached  to  the 
certificates,  are  Hon.  J.  F.  McKinney,  Henry 
Flesh,  A.  G  Conover  and  Richard  Slausson, 
of  Piqua;  Adam  Pritz,  Simon  Gebhart  and 
Dennis  Dwyer,  of  Dayton;  J.  K.  Teeter,  of 
Newton;  D.  M.  Coates,  of  Milton,  Jacob 
Stockslager,  of  Union,  and  R.  M  Shoemaker, 
P.esident  of  the  Short  Line  road. 

As  previous  stated  in  the  Journal,  a  com- 
pany has  already  been  organized  for  building 
a  road  north  from  Piqua,  through  Berlin, 
MiDster,  Bremen,  and  St.  Marys  to  Delphos, 
following  the  line  of  the  Miama  and  Erie 
Canal.  The  company  is  organized  under 
the  name  of  the  "Piqua  and  North-western 
Railway  Company,"  with  lion  J.F.  McKinney, 
President;  VV.  J.  Jackson,  Vice-President 
and  Chief  Engineer,  and  Henry  Flesh, 
Secretary.  They  have  already  secured  sub- 
scriptions of  stock  sufficient  to  secure  the 
building  of  the  line,  and  a  survey  of  the  route 
will  be  commenced  by  the  chief  engineer 
on  Monday  next.  The  Toledo,  Delphos  and 
Indianapolis  Railroad  Company  has  also 
been  organized,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  road  from  Delphos  north  to  Toledo.  Assur- 
ances have  been  received  that  this  portion  of 
the  route  will  certainly  be  built,  as  the  people 
of  Toledo  are  largely  interested  in  it,  and 
have  subscribed  liberally  in  aid  of  the  enter- 
prise. This  route  will  pass  through  a  rapidly 
developing  country,  striking  the  towns  of 
Gilead,  Waterville  and  Maumee  City  between 
Delphos  and  Toledo,  a  distance  of  fifty-nine 
miles.  These  two  lines  from  Piqua  north- 
ward, with  the  road  down  the  St,illwater 
Valley,  will  form  a  continuous  rout|e  to  the 
lake  with  Dayton  at  tbe  southern  terminus,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  the  three  lines 
when  completed,  under  the  name  of  tbe 
"Dayton,  Piqua  &  Toledo  Railway  Company." 
Tbe  buildiDg  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
route  is  an  enterprise  in  which  our  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  business  men,  generally, 
are  interested,  as  it  would  open  up  to  th6m 
the  trade  of  a  new  section  of  country  now 
being  rapidly  developed,  from  which  they 
would  derive  great  advantages. — Dayton 
Journal. 


— The  Louisville,  Cincinnati  &  Lexington 
Railroad  has  purchased  the  Louisville  &  Shel- 
byville  Railroad  (from  Anchorage  Station  to 
Shelbyville,  18  miles),  paying  for  the  road  $23,- 
000  per  mile,  and  assuming  all  the  liabilities. 
It  is  said  the  road  will  be  extended  to  Frank- 
fort, Lawrenceburg  and  Danville,  A  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  to  ratify  the  sale  will  be 
held  in  May.  The  extension  of  the  road  to 
Lawrenceburg  will  cost  $425,000. 


The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 

The  fearful  experiences  of  the  past  winter 
on  the  Union  Pacific  railroad — its  last  snow 
blockade  of  the  season  occurring  only  last 
week — has  directed  new  and  exhaustive 
scrutiny  to  the  other  routes  by  which  land 
communication  is  to  be  maintained  between 
the  extremes  of  the  continent.  The  incon- 
venience and  delay  likely  to  result  in  future 
from  physical  causes  upon  the  roads  contem- 
plated or  completed  can  best  be  gathered 
from  the  relative  distances  of  the  contem- 
plated or  completed  routes  above  the  sea 
level. 

The  four  principal  routes  that  have  been 
surveyed  have  the  following  mean  elevations  : 
1.  The  extreme  southern  route,  skirting  the 
border  of  Mexico,  has  an  average  altitude  of 
2,300  feet.  2.  The  35th  parallel  route,  3,600 
feet.  3  The  middle  route,  extending  1,771 
miles  from  Omaha  to  Sacramento,  5,000  feet 
4.  The  northern  route,  from  Lake  Superior 
and  St.  Paul  to  Puget  Sound,  1,900  feet. 
The  middle  route  (now  occupied  by  tbe 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  road)  scales  four 
principal  summits,  having  the  following 
elevations:  6,169  feet,  7,042  feet,  7,463  feet 
and  8,235  feet.  The  Northern  route  has  on 
its  main  line  but  one  principal  summit,  and 
that  has  an  altitude  not  murh  exceeding 
4,950  feet.  Nine  hundred  continuous  miles 
on  the  middle  route  have  a  greaier  average 
elevation  than  the  highest  summit  on  the 
Northern,  and  450  continuous  miles  on  the 
former  line  are  1,000  feet  above  the  highest 
point  on  the   latter.  . 

Chicago  can  not  hope  much  from  the 
southern  routes;  her  freight  traffic  and  pas- 
senger travel  must  be  divided  between  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  and 
that  the  latter  is  not  to  be  impeded  in  winter 
as  the  former  has  been  can  be  seen  from  a 
comparison  of  the  average  elevation  of  the 
two.  The  two  tables  annexed  indicate  the 
facts  sufficiently  to  obviate  comment: 

Distances  and    heights   on  Union  Pacific: 
Average  heights 

From  Chicago —         Miles,      above  tbe  sea. 

To  Omaha 500         1,000  feet. 

TonearChevenne 516         3,300  feet. 

To  Cooper's 87         7,300  feet. 

To  Promontory  Point...  482         f.,200  feet. 

To  Humboldt 406         4,750  feet. 

To  Reno 130         4,0O0feet. 

To  Auburn 45         4,400feet. 

ToSacramento 39  30i>  feet. 

To  San  Francisco 135  50feet. 


Chicago  to  San  Francisco  2,410 

Distances  and  heights  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  : 

Average   height 

Miles,  above  tbe  sea. 

To  Dakota  valley 300  1,200  feet. 

To  Yellowstone    river...  300  2,200  feet. 

To  along  Yellowstone...  400  2,600  feet. 

To  Flathead  valley 300  3,500  feet. 

To  Lewis  or  Snake  river  200  3,000  feet. 

To  Puget  Sound 500  400  feet. 

Lake  Superior  to  Puget 

sound  via  Portland.. .2, 000 
[Direct   line ['i775] 

The  fact  is  that  the  Northern  Pacific, 
instead  of  being  mountainous,  is  in  reality 
a  natural  valley  route,  obtaining  from  its  low 
altitude  the  advantage  of  a  sheltered  position, 
a  milder  climate,  entire  freedom  in  all  proba- 
bility from  any  obstruction  by  snow,  and  a 
productive  country  certain  of  rapid  settlement. 


The  same  advantages  accomplish  a  saving 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, and  hence  insure  a  more  rapid  completion, 
first-class  rolling  stock,  and  comfort  from  the 
very   beginning. — [Chicago    Post. 


— Tbe  Railway  Times  makes  the  following 
sensible  comments  on  the  recent  law  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature  regulating  railway  freights. 
We  published  the  law  in  full  in  our  issue  of 
25th  April: 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  to  be  found  below,  is  a  very  unwise  and 
uncalled  for  specimen  of  railway  legislation, 
if  it  is  to  be  construed  literally.  For  freight 
carried  a  short  or  long  distance  the  expense 
of  loading  and  unloading  is  tbe  same;  it  is  a 
fixed  expense,  whether  the  freight  goes  five 
miles  or  five  hundred  miles.  This  expense 
distributed  upon  the  longer  distance  would 
upon  a  given  tariff  leave  the  company  some 
profit  per  mile  run  or  per  ton  carried  ;  but  the 
same  price  paid  per  mile  or  per  ton  for  the 
short  distance  would  run  the  railway  company 
in  debt.  The  distribution  of  short  or  local 
freight  is  more  expensive  in  many  other 
respects  than  that  carried  a  long  distance. 
There  is  a  larger  loss  of  time,  in  proportion, 
we  mean  ;  there  is  a  loss  or  waste  of  power 
from  waiting  by  frequent  stoppages;  and 
ordinarily  a  large  disproportion  of  dead 
weight  to  be  hauled  in  the  shape  of  empty  or 
partially  empty  cars.  It  would  seem  that  all 
these  and  cognate  facts  were  lost  Bight  of 
in  making  this  law,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
repealed  at  an  early  day. 

■  A  ■ 

Virginia  Valley  Railroad. — The  Valley 
Railroad  is  one  of  the  principal  topics  to  day. 
The  people  generally  are  anxious  for  it  to  be 
built,  and  Staunton  has  done  its  duty  to  secure 
that  end,  but  there  is  a  great  lack  of  faith  in 
its  ultimate  completion,  especially  among  th'e 
people  south  of  Staunton,  and  between  here 
and  Salem.  Two  of  the  contractors  in  the 
section  between  Harrisonburg  and  Staunton 
have  arrived,  and  are  putting  up  shanties 
preparatory  to  commencing  work,  and  it  is 
promised  that  in  sixty  days  this  whole  section 
will  be  under  contract.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  engineers  have  discovered  a  line  by  which 
the  road  can  enter  Lexington  on  the  required 
grade,  seventy-five  feet.  If  this  be  true,  the 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  completion 
of  the  road  to  Salem  will  be  removed. 

It  is  also  rumored  that  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  Railroad  will  make  Staunton  one  of  its 
points,  and  from  this  place  will  continue 
west  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  line  to 
Covington,  and  from  thence  through  South- 
western Virginia  to  the  Tennessee  line. 
Tuis  will  give  the  Pennsylvania  Central  con- 
nection with  its  Southern  lines  notwithstand- 
ing General  Mahone. —  Correspondence  Bal- 
timore Sun,  April  22. 

■  ■  ■ 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Central  Ohio. — A 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Central 
Ohio  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the 
24th  ult.,  and  elected  a  full  Board  of  Direct- 
ors. The  Board  organized  by  electing  the 
following  officers:  President,  H.  J.  Jewett; 
Treasurer,  Daniel  Applegate  ;  Secretary,  W. 
Wing.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Directors 
elected:  Hugh  J.  Jewett,  Joseph  R  Swan, 
William  Dennison,  Walter  B.  Brooks,  John 
H.  Heaton,  Daniel  Applegate,  John  King,  Jr., 
Joseph  H  Rieman,  Joseph  W.  Jenkins, 
James  Harvey,  W.  C.  Quincy,  William  H. 
Clement  and  Joseph  B.  Ford. 
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New  Railroad  Enterprise. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1871,  Col.  Sprague, 
President  of,  and  Solicitor  to  the  Mechanics 
and  Inventors'  Association,  was  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  elected  President  of  the  Toledo, 
Thorntown  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  of 
Indiana,  Up  to  this  time  nothing  had  been 
done  except  to  perfect  the  organization,  which 
was  designed  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the 
east  line  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  Crawfords- 
ville,  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  western 
boundary  "of  that  State.  Steps  were  at  once 
taken  to  organize  a  company  in  Ohio,  to  con- 
struct a  line  from  Toledo  to  conuect  with  the 
Indiana  road  ;  also  to  organize  a  company  to 
connect  Crawfordsville  with  the  western 
boundary  of  the  State;  and  then  a  consolida- 
tion of  these  companies  was  perfected  under 
the  name  of  the  Toledo,  Thorntown  &  St. 
Louis  Air  Line  Railroad  Company. 

A  charter  was  found  in  Illinois  for  the  St. 
Louis,  Shelbyville  &  Detroit  Railroad,  which 
was  secured,  and  the  surveys  were  commenc- 
ed. Col.  Sprague  then  commenced  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  nine 
millions  of  dollars,  in  which  he  succeeded, 
and  closed  the  contract  on  the  fifth  day  of 
January  last.  While  these  negotiations  were 
pending,  the  local  aid  was  being  obtained 
along  the  line,  which  resulted  in  securing 
about  $1,500,000,  and  the  Colonel  has  now 
placed  the  entire  line  from  Toledo  and  St. 
Louis  under  contract 

This  line,  when  completed,  and  the  con- 
tractors, who  are  perfectly  responsible,  have 
contracted  to  fully  complete  the  road  within 
three  years,  will  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  numerous  routes  existing  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  sea-board.  Its  only 
competitor  between  Toledo  and  St  Louis  is 
the  Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western  Railroad, 
which  is  forty-three  miles  longer,  with  heavy 
grades  and  very  crooked.  At  Toledo  a  con- 
nection will  be  made  with  the  Chicago  & 
Canada  Southern  to  Niagara  River,  and 
thence  to  New  York  by  the  Oswego  &  New 
York  Midland,  making  a  line  over  seventy 
miles  shorter  than  any  existing  route,  and 
with  maximum  grades  of  only  thirty-six  feet  to 
the  mile.  The  road  will  run  through  the  impor 
tant  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Indiana,  and 
through  the  most  fruitful  and  productive  por- 
tions of  that  State  and  Illinois,  and  its  influ- 
ence for  good  will  be  beyond  computation. 

A  line  is  now  being  worked  up  from  De- 
troit to  connect  with  this  road  at  or  near 
Warren,  in  Huntingdon  Co.,  Indiana,  which 
will  place  Detroit  in  immediate  and  close 
connection  with  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati, 
via  Indianapolis. — Mechanic  and  Inventor. 


Notice  is  given,  as  required  by  law,  that 

it  is  the  intention  of  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany to  create  a  consolidated  mortgage  on 
the  property  of  the  company  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  funds  for  laying  a  third  rail,  and 
for  other  necessary  purposes.  Dated  New 
York,  April  20,  1872. 

The   survey  of  the  railroad  on    Symmes 

Creek  is  progressing  favorably.  Col.  Whit- 
comb  is  expected  here  by  the  middle  of  the 
month,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  survey 
and  final  location  of  this  end  of  the  line. — 
Highland  News. 

86r"Mis80uri  claims  that  she  can  furnish 
enough  ore  to  make  10,000,000  tons  of  iron 
yearly,  for  500  years,  and  50,000,000  bushels 
of  coal  for  2,500  years. 


Alabama  Finances. 


PURCHASE   OF     THE     ALABAMA    4    CHATTANOOGA 
RAILROAD. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1872,  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama  was  approved, 
entitled  "An  act  to  protect  the  State  in  its 
liability  on  account  of  railroads." 

Tbe  provisions  of  the  act  are  the  following  : 

"That  in  any  case  where  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary, under  judicial  process  issuing  from  any 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  to  sell  any 
railroad  of  this  State,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  for  which  the  State  is,  or  may  become 
liable  on  account  of  having  indorsed  or  issued 
bonds  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  such  road, 
the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  bid  for 
such  road,  at  any  such  sale,  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  liability  of  the  State  so  contracted  ;  and, 
if  the  State  shall  become  the  purchaser,  to 
resell  tbe  same  for  the  amount  of  such  lia- 
bility, including  the  principal  and  interest, 
retaining  the  title  until  the  purchase  money 
shall  be  paid,  and  taking  such  further  security 
for  its  payment  as  may  be  necessary." 

Under  this  act  the  Governor  recently  bought 
in  the  Alabama  &  Chattanooga  railroad  at  the 
sale  in  bankruptcy.  His  action,  however, 
seems  to  be  very  differently  regarded,  for 
while  it  is  approved  by  some  it  is  severely 
criticised  by  others,  as  an  unfavorable  move 
for  the  State.  We  find  the  following  in  an 
Alabama  paper : 

"  Regarding  the  State  now  as  the  purchaser 
of  the  road,  the  estimated  liabilities  of  the 
State  on  account  of  the  company  may  be 
roughly  stated  in  round  numbers,  as  follows  : 

Indorsed  bonds  on  which  interest 
has  already  been  paid  by  the 
Governor $4,720,000 

Interest  already  paid  on  said  bonds 

by  the   Governor 830,000 

Expenses  and  liabilities  of  Gindrat's 

receivership  under  the  Governor.      150,000 

Fees  of  lawyers  employed  by  the 
Governor  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Georgia,  and  Tennessee 100,000 

Taxes  due  on  property  of  the  com- 
pany to  State 50,000 

Straight  State  bonds  lent  to  com- 
pany    2,000,000 

Interest  on  same,  with  premium  on 

gold 352,000 

Interest  on  indorsed  bonds,  falling 
due  1st  July  next,  with  premium 
on  gold 200,000 

United  States  claim 20,000 

Georgia  State  claim  and  interest....      235,000 

Purchase  money  bid  by  Governor  for 

the  property 312,000 

"  If  the  Governor  had  not  bought  the  pro- 
perty for  the  State  yesterday,  but  had  allowed 
the  bidder  who  bid  1311,000  for  the  property 
to  become  the  purchaser,  then  the  purchaser 
would  have  held  the  property  subject  to  every 
lien  of  the  State,  and  would  also  have  re- 
lieved the  State  of  very  heavy  items.1' 


Church's  Musical  Visitor  for  May 
has  been  received.  In  addition  to  the  excel- 
lent usual  variety  of  miscellaneous  readiDg 
matter,  it  contains  the  following  list  of  valua- 
ble music  :  The  "  Morning  Echoes,"  "  Catch 
the  Heavenly  Gleames,''  "Thanksgiving 
Hymn,"  "  All  is  Well,"  "  I  Love  but  Thee," 
and  "  Floating  Down,"  any  one  of  which 
alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  Magazine. 


Junction  Railway  — This  road,  which  is 
intended  to  connect  the  Michigan  Branch  of 
the  Canada  Southern  Railway  with  Toledo, 
will  be  commenced  immediately  and  hurried 
to  completion.  The  stockholders  of  the  Junc- 
tion Railway  met  in  Toledo  on  the  24th  ult., 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  an  organization, 
and  the  following  Directors  were  elected  : 
Milton  Courtright,  of  Erie,  Penn.  ;  Sidney 
Dillon,  of  New  York;  J.  S.  Casement,  of 
Painsville,  Ohio;  Robert  Cummings,  C.  A. 
King,  G.  W.  Davis,  and  C.  B.  Phillips,  of 
Toledo. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  Directors 
elected  officers  as  follows  :  President — Gen. 
J.  S.  Casement;  Vice  President — C.  A.  King; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — C.  B.   Phillips. 

The  Company  will  at  once  proceed  to  the 
construction  of  a  road  from  Toledo  to  the 
Michigan  State  Line,  and  have  a  connection 
completed  with  the  city  as  soon  as  the  main 
line  of  the  Canada  Southern  Railway  is  fin 
ished  which  will  probably  be  by  the  close 
of  navigation  next  fall. — American  Railroad 
Journal. 


POST  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  In 

Railway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 
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Insurance  Companies  Keduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

BS~Tlie  attention  of  Practical  Kail  road 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  t»  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  tbe  fact  Ibat  nine-tenths 
of  tbe  flrei  th»t  kindle  at  stations,  In  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FARWELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNATI. 
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RAILROAD  PRINTING. 


HAVING  EVERY  FACILITY, 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 


Railroad  Printing 

of  ZErv:E:R,"sr  DBsoBiPTioiii' 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 

Local  &  Coupon  Tickets, 

C*1RDS,  SOFT  BILLS, 

POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

jl.i<tjd  bHiA-Istk:  books. 

WRIGHTSON  &  CO., 

RAILROAD  RECORD  OEEICE 

No.  167  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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CINCINNATI,  -   -  Thursday,   Mat   1«,  1872. 

PUBLISHED     EVERY    THURSDAV     MORNING, 

By  Wriffhfson  &  Co,, 

OFFICE-No.  167  VTalnnt  Street 

Subscriptions — $3  per  annum  in  advance. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  square  is  the  space  occupied  hy  ten  lints  ?fNocparei 

Ouesquare,siogleinfiertiou 5-200 

«•       "       per  month _ ™        5  Uq 

44        **        six  months '.       15  nn 

44       *4       perannum "m\     35  U(, 

*•  eolumn.singleinsertion 7  no 

44        4*       permonth 1400 

44  4       six  months 55  00 

41        44       perannum lto  00 

44  page,     singleinsertion. 25  00 

41        "       per  month 40  d0 

44       44       six  months „ 13.100 

44       4*       perannam 240  00 

Card  snot  exceeding  fourlines,  $7  00  per  annum  . 

WRIGHTSON  &  CO..  Prop'rs 

The   New  Plan  for   Cincinnati;  the  Coal 
Road— The  Terre  Haute  Road. 


On  my  return  from  the  South  I  find  a  good 
deal  said  about  the  new  railroad,  and  the 
various  schemes  for  the  future  prosperity  of 
Cincinnati.  It  i3  evident  that  there  is  a  new 
impetus  given  to  the  city,  and  a  more  hopeful 
and  active  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture. There  are  two  or  three  unmistakable 
signs  of  this  which  are  obvious  to  any  obser 
ver.  First,  we  have  the  increased  sales  of 
real  estate.  A  great  deal  of  property  has 
been  and  is  being  sold  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  The  towns  on  the  Kentucky  shore  are 
growing  fast,  and  they  are  in  fact  a  part  of 
Cincinnati.  Secondly,  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
a  recent  report  shows  that  the  products  of 
manufactures  in  the  current  year  are  many 
millions  of  dollars  greater  than  in  the  previous 
year.  In  fact,  the  industry  of  Cincinnati  is 
active  and  prosperous.  Thirdly,  the  fact  that 
all  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railroad  in  the 
country  are  now  centering  in  Cincinnati, 
building  new  lines  into  the  city  where  they 
had  no  entrance  of  their  own,  bridging  the 
Ohio  and  building  new  depots,  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  able  managers  of  those  roads 
see  clearly  that  Cincinnati  is  really  the  cen- 
tral city  of  the  country,  and  that  for  that  rea- 
son it  must  be  the  real  railroad  center. 
The  moral  certainty  that  two  (and  probably 
four)  railroads  will  soon  be  made  to  the  South, 
also  makes  it  certain  that  Cincinnati  must  be 
the  great  focal  point  of  concentration  for  all 
the  trade  between  the  South  and  the  Central 
West.  Thus  it  is  very  evident  that  a  new  im- 
petus has  been  given  to  Cincinnati,  and  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  its  growth  should 
now  take  measures  to  avail  themselves  of 
what  seems  most  likely  to  be  a  very  prosper- 


ous future,  at  least  materially.  But  in  the 
meantime  there  are  several  things  to  be  done 
of  vital  importance,  both  to  the  r-omfort  and 
the  manufactures  of  the  city.  Among  these 
a  supply  of  cheap  coal  is  certainly  the  first  in 
importance.  Coal  is  the  great  motive  power 
of  all  manufactures  ;  but  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  this  power  is  an  idea  becoming  very 
slowly  understood,  even  by  intelligent  people. 
Although  Cincinnati  could  get  its  coal  by  the 
river  in  1830  just  as  well  as  it  does  to  day, 
yet  it  was  not  done  ;  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  twenty  years  thal'coal  has  been  a  great 
element  in  the  progress  of  this  city.  In  a 
recent  acticle  in  the  Record  you  show  the 
difference  between  the  price  actually  paid  for 
coal  and  that  at  which  it  may  be  obtained,  is 
equal  to  $1,500,000  per  annum  ;  but  we  will 
assume  that  the  difference  is  much  less,  and 
the  supply  of  coal  no  more  than  it  was  a  year 
or  two  ago.  Take  3  cents  per  bushel  on  only 
30,000,000  bushels  of  coal.  The  difference 
will  amount  to  1900,000  per  annum.  But  it 
is  not  merely  the  present  but  the  future  which 
we  mu6t  legislate  for.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  Cincin- 
nati will  consume  at  least  50,000,000  bushels 
of  coal  per  annum.  With  such  a  great  con- 
sumption of  coal,  it  is  plain  that  even  one 
cent  a  bushel  will  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  aggregate.  To  bring  it  within  bounds 
which  all  will  admit  to  accord  with  experience, 
take  the  following  calculation  : 

Coal   has   averaged   15c. 

Coal  can  easily  be  bought  for...  12c. 
Consura'n of  50,000,000 bush,  at  15c  $7,500,000 
"  "  "  "    12c.    6,000,000 


Reduction    of  cost $1,500,000 

This  comes  to  the  same  result  with  the  Re- 
cord, but  is  calculated  on  a  narrower  margin- 
Now  take  the  following  estimate: 

1  cent   per    bushel   saved $500,000 

2  cents    "  "  "    1,000,000 

3  cents    "  "  "    1,500,000 

This  shows  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
save  even  one  cent  per  bushel  on  coal.  For 
take  the  amount  of  capital  involved.  The 
money  to  build  railroads  can  now  be  had  at  1 
per  cent.,  and  the  saving  of  the  above  amounts 
represents  the  following  capital: 

1  cent  saved  per  bushel  is  $500,000,  interest 
on  $7,000,000;  2  cents  saved  per  bushel  is 
$1,000,000,  futerest  on  $14,000,000;  3  cents 
saved  per  bushel  is  $1,500,000,  interest  on 
$20,000,000. 

If  Cincinnati  consumes  50,000,000  bushels 
of  coal,  and  gets  that  coal  3  cents  cheaper  than 
she  did,  she  saves  what  is  equivalent  to  $20,- 
000,000  of  capital.  But  one-tenth  of  that  sum 
properly  applied  wilt  make  a  coal  road,  and 
one-twentieth  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of 
Cincinnati  will  secure  the  best  of  coal  roads. 

If,  therefore,  the  city  of  Cincinnati  was  one 
man,  to  apply  his  capital  to  the  best  advan- 
tage he  would  not  hesitate  a  moment.  But 
since  that  can  not  be,  let  us  take  some  exam- 


ples of  interest  which  certain  classes  of  citi 
zens  have  in  this  matier.  Take  a  manufac- 
tory consuming  1.00,01)0  bushels  of  coal  per 
annum,  the  saving  at  3  cents  is  $3,000 
per  annum,  representing  a  capital  of  $40,000. 
Such  an  establishment  by  subscribing  $10,000 
to  the  road  would  substantially  save  $30,000,' 
Take  a  large  hotel  consuming  3,000  bushel?, 
it  saves  $90  per  annum,  or  $1,300  capital.  It 
will  make  money  by  subscribing  $500  to  the 
road.  I  give  these  examples  to  show  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  make  a  first  class  coal 
road,  if  each  business  man  was  to  consult  his 
own  interest  and  do  his  part.  But  the  ques- 
tion may  arise,  where  is  the  road  to  be  ?  Now 
we  all  know  that  coal — the  best  of  coal — lies 
all  around  Cincinnati,  East,  West  and  South. 
The  question  is  how  to  make  it  available? 
The  best  coal  lies  from  150  to  200  miles  from 
Cincinnati;  bring  the  coal  of  Sunday  Creek, 
of  Nelsonville,'  of  the  Kanawha,  of  Central 
Kentucky,  and  of  Indiana  Only  one  rOad, 
however,  has  been  made  which  professes  to 
have  a  capacity  for  carrying  coal,  and  that  has 
utterly  failed  in  carrying  any  considerable 
quantity.  That  is  the  Marietta  road.  The 
failure  is  on  two  accounts  :  1.  That  it  was 
never  prepared  to  be  a  coal  road,  having  no 
suitable  cars  or  equipment  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  2,  because  there  are  really  no  first  rate 
coal  banks  on  the  road.  It  was  thought  that 
great  supplies  could  be  furnished  from  Zaleski; 
but  the  banks  there  are  comparatively  thin, 
and  although  the  supply  may  be  enlarged,  it 
is  evident  that  is  not  the  best  point.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Company  expect  to  de- 
liver the  Kanawha  coal  (undoubtedly  among 
the  best  in  the  world)  at  Huntington,  on  the 
Ohio,  in  immense  quantities  for  the  ports  be- 
low. But  this  involves  a  transhipment,  and 
substantially  the  same  difficulties  which  at- 
tend the  Pittsburg  coal  trade. 

The  Kentucky  &  Great  Eastern  Railroad 
expect  to  supply  Cincinnati  with  coal  from 
the  Kanawha,  and  as  that  company  will  carry 
coal  by  a  continuous  rail  from  the  Kanawha 
into  Cincinnati,  I  think  they  have  the  advantage 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  But  somebody  saya 
the  Kentucky  &  Great  Eastern  is  not  made, 
perhaps  never  will  be.  Perhaps  so,  but  the 
Kentucky  &  Great  Eastern,  if  made,  will  bring 
the  Kanawha  coal  cheaper  to  Cincinnati  than. 
the  Cfe3apeake  &  Ohio  can.  Butin  fact  neither 
of  these  exist  as  a  potentiality.  Neither  of 
them  are  made.  Therefore  we  must  look  out 
for  some  other  way.  The  superiority  of  the 
Indiana  block  coal,  and  its  vicinity  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river,  seem  to  indicate  it  as 
the  proper  source  of  supply  to  Cincinnati ; 
but  this,  like  other  deposits  of  coal  at  nearly 
the  same  distance,  must  depend  for  success 
in  the  Cincinnati  market,  wholly  upon  the 
means  of  transportation.  The  coal  district  of 
Indiana  is  not  farther  off  than  other  good 
sources  of  supply,  and  is  in  the  right  direction 
for  trade  as  well  as  coal.      The  question   is 
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tben  Vi  hetber  we  can  have  a  coal  road  to  those 
depo"  Is  ?  If  it  be  not  a  coal  road  the  attempt 
need  not  be  made.  To  solve  this  problem  it 
is  p  uposed  to  make  the  Cincinnati  &  Terre 
Hiii,te  road.  The  Record  has  already  called 
attention  to  this  project,  and  given  the  rea- 
sons for  its  successful  prosecution.  It  appears 
1  bat  only  $500,000  from  Cincinnati  will  secure 
this  road  ;  and  ibis  sum,  to  soch  a  city  a  mere 
song,  will  save  at  the  very  least  $500,000  per 
annum,  that  is  the  use  of  a  capital  of  $7,000,- 
000.  If  communities  conld  act  as  wise  and 
prudent  as  men  act,  this  work  would  be  done 
at  once,  and  why  should  it  not  be  done  ? 

The  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  the  mines 
of  Indiana  will  not  be  farther  than  the  near- 
est mines  in  Western  Virginia,  which  un- 
doubtedly furnish  the  best  qualities  of  coal, 
except  th„se  localities  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
of  a  similar  kind.  I  have  stated  in  other  ar- 
ticles, and  shown  by  calculations,  that  coal 
can  be  supplied  to  consumers  at  12  cents  per 
bushel,  and  if  so,  a  million  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars per  annum  will  be  saved.  It  is  by  econo- 
my of  this  kind  that  manufactures  are  sus- 
tained and  a  community  becomes  wealthy. 

May  13,  1872.  E.  D.  M. 

» » ■ ■ 

American    Artisan. 

The  Artisan  is  one  of  the  most  valued  of 
our  exchanges.  We  observe  by  a  recent 
issue  that  a  change  has  been  made  in  its 
management.  J.  W.  Coombs,  Esq.,  on  account 
of  ill  health  has  been  compelled  to  retire,  and 
Mr.  Leicester  Allen,  for  the  last  four  years 
associate  editor  of  the  Scientific  American, 
has  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  the  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Artisan.  Mr.  Allen  brings 
with  him  to  the  Artisan  a  rich  experience, 
and  tnlents  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  labors 
lie  has  assumed ;  we  assure  him  he  has  our 
good  wishes   with  no  fears   for  his   ultimate 

success. 

■  ■  ■ 

— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  probably  construct  a  branch  from  its  main 
line  at  Perningtonville,  forty-seven  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia,  soulh-west,  crossing 
the  Susquehanna  at  Peach  Bottom,  to  a 
junction  with  the  Northern  Central  at  Monk- 
ton,  twenty-thvre  miles  north  of  Baltimore. 
This  would  form  a  route  from  Baltimore  to 
Philadelphia  con:rolled  by  this  company,  only 
fifteen  miles  long  >r  than  the  present,  and  for 
through  business  uore  favorable,  as  it  would 
enable  trains  to  be  taken  around  Philadelphia. 
The  road  will  be  about  sixty  miles  long. 
— Baltimore  Gazet  e. 


— We  learn  from  the  Paris,  (Ky.,)  Citizen 
that  an  election  will  be  held  in  Bath  county 
on  the  25lh  inst.,  on  the  proposition  to  sub- 
scribe $150,000  to  th .!  Frankfort,  Paris  and 
Big  Sandy  Railroad.  The  friends  of  the  pro- 
position are  confident  hat  it  will  be  carried 
by  a  handsome  majority 

.  ...  . 

— The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  company  have 
received  4,000  tons  ol  English  steel  rails 
within  two  weeks.  It  h  understood  that  the 
entire  line  and  ita  bramhes  is  to  be  laid  with 
steel. 


Cincinnati  Iron  Interests. 

"The  St  Louis  Register  says  that 
Gay  lord  &  Co  ,  have  under  considera- 
tion the  erection  of  two  blast  Fur- 
naces at  Sandusky,  and  the  removal 
of  their  rolling  mill  to  that  place  from 
Portsmouth,  Ohio." 

We  clip  the  above  intelligence  from  an  ex- 
change, and  although  we  do  not  propose  to 
exactly  comment  upon  it,  yet  we  make  use  o' 
it  as  a  plain  ungamished  fact,  whether  true 
or  not  true,  in  regard  to  the  very  eminent 
firm  alluded  to,  as  an  index  to  the  proper 
course  for  Cincinnati  in  regard  to  her  future 
in  relation  to  iron  manufacture.  We  have, 
however,  so  often  repeated  it  that  it  almost 
seems  like  a  tale  twice  told. 

What  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  iron 
trade  of  this  city.  From  the  report,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  we  learn  that  there  were  im- 
ported into  Cincinnati  during  the  year  1871, 
as  follows : 

IMPORTS. 

Yalue. 
Iron  &  Steel,  pieces  &  bun- 
dles  99,020        $343,792 

Iron  &  Steel,  tons 67,593       5,137,068 

Pig   Iron,  ions 56,758       2,156,804 

Total $7,637,664 

EXPORTS. 

Iron    &   Steel,    pieces    & 

bundles 305,732  $1,130,507 

Iron  &  Steel,  tons 36,016  2,809,248 

Pig  Iron,  tons 25,558  996,762 

Total $4,936,517 

This  shows  that  for  iron  and  steel  in  its 
various  forms,  Cincinnati  paid  $2,701,148 
more  than  she  sold  of  the  same  class  of  goods. 
This  is  exclusive  of  hardware  in  boxes  and 
casks  which  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
for 

IMPORTS. 

Value. 

Hardware,  boxes  &  casks. ..22,319  $4,642,352 

EXPORTS. 

Hardware,- boxes*  &  casks...l0,501  2,205,210 
Being  a  like  expenditure  for  hardware  con- 
sumed by  Cincinnati  as  a  market  for  manu- 
facturers at  other  points  to  the  amount  $2,- 
437,142,  making  a  gross  sum  of  $5,138,289 
paid  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati  for  iron  and 
steel  in  its  various  forms  over  and  above  the 
amount  sold. 

Of  pig  iron,  Cincinnati  does  not  produce  a 
single  ton,  and  never  has.  There  are  two 
blast  furnaces  in  Newport,  and  these  are  all 
that  there  are  in  the  neighborhood.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  amount  produced  by  those 
furnaces  are  counted  in  the  amount  consumed 
or  not,  but  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
Cincinnati  should  not  produce  at  least  all  the 
pig  iron  she  needs,  if  not  all  the  manufactures 
of  iron. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  for  a  moment. 
There  are^but  very  few  localities  where  pig 
iron  is  made  that  all  the  raw  material  can  be 
obtained  on   the  spot.    It  is  not   the  case  at 


Cleveland.  They  import  their  ore  from  Lake 
Superior,  and  bring  their  coal  from  the  Mahon- 
ing Valley.  Even  Pittsburg  imports  a  large 
portion  of  her  ores  from  Lake  Superior  and 
Iron  Mountain.  The  ores  consumed  at  the 
Newport  furnaces,  are  brought  from  Missouri 
and  the  Cumberland  river,  and  their  fuel  from 
Pittsburg,  and  yet  pig  iron  can  be  made  in 
Newport  about  as  cheap  as  at  Pittsburg.  Then 
why  not  in  Cincinnati? 

Now  Cincinnati  is  situated,  not  on  either  a 
coal  bed  or  iron  bank,  but  in  the  very  center 
of  the  finest  food  producing  valley  in  the 
world,  and  about  equi-distant  on  all  sides  from 
both  coal  and  iron  of  almost  every  variety  of 
both  minerals.  In  Ohio,  we  are  within  prac- 
ticable reach  of  the  coal  and  iron  of  Jackson, 
Vinton,  Gallia  and  Athens  counties;  in  Ken- 
tucky, of  Greenup,  Boyd  and  Carter  counties 
on  the  east,  of  Estill,  Powell  and  Owsley 
counties  on  the  south-east,  and  of  Pulaski  and 
Wayne  on  the  south,  on  the  line  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Railroad  ;  while  in  Indiana, 
both  coal  and  iron  can  be  obtained  with  short 
branches  to  the  O.  &  M.  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Martin  county,  and  by  the  projected  Cin- 
cinnati &  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  the  ores  can 
be  had  in  Monroe,  Green  and  Owen,  and  the 
block  coal  in  Vigo  and  Sullivan  counties.  All 
these  points  furnishing  almost  every  variety 
of  ore,  and  from  some  of  them  the  very  best 
of  coal  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  without 
coking  within  practical  distances. 

The  cost  of  Missouri  ores  at  the  Newport  fur- 
naces, whether  from  Iron  Mountain  or  the  Ma- 
ramec  mines,  is  about  $10.65  per  ton  of  ore, 
while  from  the  Indiana  mines  by  the  Cincin- 
nati &  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  ores  of  almost 
equal  purity  can  be  delivered  at  $4  per  ton. 

On  the  subject  of  coal,  we  showed,  in  our 
issue  of  May  2d,  that  by  the  Cincinnati  & 
Terre  Haute  Railroad  it  could  be  delivered  in 
the  yards  at  ten  cents  per  bushel,  which  is 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  obtained  by  river, 
which  only  furnishes  coal  by  fits  and  starts  at 
reasonable  rates,  while  by  the  railroad  it  could 
be  relied  on  all  the  year  round. 

The  interest  of  Cincinnati  is  then  plain  in 
the  premises,  the  aid  asked  for  to  construct 
the  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  road  should  be 
given  them  at  once.  It  will  have  to  be  done 
individually  by  the  wealthy  and  active,  ener- 
getic men  of  the  city.  A  pittance  from  each 
will  do  it.  The  road  will  be  built  whether 
you  do  it  or  not,  but  whether  it  will  come  to 
Cincinnati  or  go  elsewhsre  is  the  question  for 
Cincinnati  to  determine. 

As  a  city,  Cincinnati  can  do  something  too; 
we  stated  before  that  there  was  not  a  blast 
furnace  in  Cincinnati.  We  think  we  have 
shown  that  Cincinnati  is  a  good  point  to 
manufacture  pig  iron  if  she  only  has  the  good 
sense  to  construct  the  means  for  obtaining  the 
raw  material.  These  points  being  admitted 
or  proven,  let  the  City  Council  and  County 
Commissioners  pass  an  ordinance  exempting 
for  twenty   years  all   blast  furnaces  erected 
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within  the  corporate  limits  from  city  and 
county  taxes,  as  well  as  water  rents.  They 
would  have  the  power  to  do  this.  They 
might  even  go  further,  and  offer  to  furnish 
the  use  of  land  on  the  Mill  creek  bottom, 
bought  or  procured  for  the  purpose,  for  the 
same  length  of  time  at  a  nominal  rent,  with 
the  ruht  of  purchase,  and  we  should  not  ob- 
ject if  the  same  policy  was  pursued  in  regard 
to  other  factories  of  iron  or  steel  from  the 
raw  material,  to  rail  mills  or  to  merchant 
bar,  and  to  steel  works.  A  dozen  factories, 
each  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  $500,000, 
thus  endowed,  would  be  a  profitable  in- 
vestment on  the  part  of  our  city  fathers,  and 
from  wbich  a  rich  harvest  would  be  gathered. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  neither 
will  we.  We  do  not  want  the  city  to  invest  in 
the  erection  of  mills  and  furnaces  ;  not  a  dol- 
lar. Private  enterprise  will  do  that.  We 
merely  suggest  that  such  enterprises  be  en- 
couraged by  exemption  from  local  taxation, 
and  by  such  other  means  as  are  legitimately 
within  the  powers  of  our  local  authorities. 


Tde  New  Railroad  Law  op  Ohio. — The 
new  law  which  recently  passed  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ohio  "to  authorize  counties,  cities, 
incorporated  villages  and  townships  to  build 
railroads  and  operate  the  same,"  is  a  new 
experiment  in  railroad  legislation.  It  pro 
vides,  in  effect,  that  any  county  may  borrow 
as  a  fund  wherewith  to  construct  a  railroad,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  its  taxable  property,  as 
two-thirds  of  the  voters  of  such  county  may 
determine  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose 
by  County  Commissioners  at  the  request  of 
one  hundred  tax  payers.  At  such  meeting 
the  Commissioners  shall  submit  the  scheme, 
including  all  questions  regarding  the  pro- 
jected railroad,  its  termini,  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  for  its  construction,  the  condi- 
tions, rates  of  interest,  time  of  payment,  man- 
ner of  executing  the  bonds,  &c. — to  be  an- 
swered by  the  voters,  "  Yes"  or  "  No,'  and 
but  one  such  election  shall  be  held  in  any  one 
year.  In  the  case  of  cities  and  townships,  the 
Mayor  or  Council  or  township  trustees  are 
accorded  the  same  powers  conferred  upon 
county  commissioners  when  counties  build  the 
roads.  From  the  nature  of  the  provisions  of 
this  law  it  is  not  likely  to  accomplish  much  of 
either  good  or  harm,  for  in  such  cases  there 
is  likely  to  be  so  wide  a  diversity  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  details  r.f  any  public 
scheme  proposed,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
secure  a  two-thirds  vote  of  approval. 


Coal  in  Alaska. — Beds  of  coal  abound  in 
Alaska,  which  may  prove  of  great  value  to 
cities  on  the  Pacific  slope,  where  fuel  is  a 
scarce  commodity,  ruling  at  high  prices.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  the  coal  whieh  is  found  in  the 
territory  is  generally  bituminous  together  with 
some  anthracite,  both  of  excellent  quality.  A 
company  entitled  the  "  Alaska  Coal  Com- 
pany," with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  was  incor- 
porated in  San  Francisco  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember last,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
veins  which  have  been  explored.  It  is  said 
(hut  this  coal  can  be  mined  and  delivered  in 
San  Francisco  at  a  cost  of  $5.50  or  $6  per  ton. 
—  Coal  and  Iron,  Record. 


Ohio  Railroads. 

REPORT    OF    COMMISSIONER. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  the  late  R  D. 
Harrison,  appointed  by  the  Governor  as  the 
successor  of  Gen.  Wright.  The  work  is  one 
of  great  interest  not  only  to  railroad  men, 
but  also  as  an  index  of  the  progress  and 
material  advancement  of  the  State.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Mr.  Harrison  had  but  so 
short  a  time  after  accepting  the  office,  in 
which  to  prepare  his  report,  being  practi- 
cally not  more  than  thirty  days;  his  report, 
however,  leaves  evidence  of  great  labor  and 
adaptability  to  the  position.  We  regret  ex- 
ceedingly bis  demise  at  the  present  time,  for 
although  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  we  understand  Mr.  Har- 
rison to  have  been  a  gentleman  of  fine  busi- 
ness qualifications,  of  most  estimable  charac 
ter  and  devoted  to  whatever  position  he 
assumed.  We  fear  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
wretched  cell  in  which  the  commissioner  is 
incarcerated  under  the  appellation  of  an  office, 
in  the  State  house  at  Columbus. 

The  Repoit  says: 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  official  engage- 
ments of  my  predecessor  would  not  admit  of 
his  remaining  the  time  necessary  to  prepare 
and  make  this  report,  the  tabulation  for  which 
was  then  in  progress,  so  that  the  State  could 
have  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and  such 
suggestions  and  recommendations  as  in  bis 
judgment,  were  deemed  necessary.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
weeks,  without  personal  or  clerical  experience 
in  so  complicated  a  department  as  this,  that 
there  can  be  furnished  that  minute  and  de- 
tailed information  on  all  the  matters  connected 
therewith;  or  that  it  be  so  fu'ly  and  clearly 
presented  as  is  desirable  or  the  subject  de- 
mands; but  I  shall  briefly  give  such  facts  and 
•information  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  iu 
the  limited  time  afforded  me. 

Accidents. — Although  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  casualties  the  past  year,  it  will  be 
observed  that  not  a  single  fatal  accident  is 
reported  as  having  occurred  to  any  passenger 
from  causes  beyond  their  own  control,  and 
in  many  eases  the  injuries  sustained  by  that 
class  are  so  trivial  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy 
of  being  reported.  Employees  have  suffered 
the  most. 

Whilst  there  has  been  an  increase  of  acci- 
dents, it  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  the 
State  has  been  exempt  from  those  frightful 
disasters  involving  large  loss  of  human  life, 
such  as  has  occurred  in  other  sections  of  the 
country;  in  some  eases  the  result  of  misman- 
agement or  earlessness  of  employees ;  in 
others  from  causes  beyond  their  control,  such 
as  breaking  of  rails,  wheels,  axles,  etc.  Ob- 
servation justifies  the  opinion  that  most  of  the 
Ohio  roads  are  managed  with  a  degree  of 
skill,  caution  and  intelligence  surpassed  by 
but  few  States  in  the  country. 

There  has  been  transported  the  past  year, 
in  round  numbers,  about  12,000,000  persons. 
In  arriving  at  this  aggregate  number,  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  two  roads  (who  report  no 
passenger  account  as  having  been  kept  by 
them)  are  estimated.  These  figures  are  re- 
garded as  being  below  rather  than  above  the 


actual  number,  which  will  make  the  following 
deductions,  though  not  strictly  accurate 
sufficiently  so   for  our  purpose. 

There  were  441  casualties  during  the  year 
of  which  161  resulted  in  the  loss  of  life,  being 
an  increase  of  36  per  cent  over  last  year. 
The  increase  of  injuries  is  about  37  per  cent. 
There  were  7  passengers  reported  injured 
(none  killed)  by  causes  beyond  their  own  con  ■ 
irol;  or  one  person  in  1,714,206  transporte  I. 
From  misconduct  or  carelessness  4  passen- 
gers are  reported  killed,  or  about  one  per  i>n 
in  3,000,000  carried.  And  11  passengers  in- 
jured from  their  own  carelessness  or  wanl  of 
caution,  being  one  in  1,090,009  carried.  Of 
employees,  19  are  reported  killed  and  4:1  in- 
jured from  causes  beyond  their  own  control, 
and  from  misconduct  54  employees  were 
killed,  and  162  injured.  The  large  num'ier  ot 
61  persons  were  killed,  and  31  received  in 
juries,  not  fatal,  by  walking  or  riding  on 
tracks  in  violation  of  law  and  the  rules  of  the 
companies. 

The  proportion  of  accidents  of  all  deicrip- 
tions  to  travelers,  of  the  whole  number  of 
persons  transported,  was  as  one  to  a'.iout 
545,454.  Notwithstanding  the  large  nun.ber 
of  passengers  transported  within  the  last )  ear 
(say  12,000,000),  and  the  fact  that  there  las 
been  an  increase  of  casualties,  it  is  apparent 
that  with  proper  care  on  the  part  of  passen»ei  s, 
and  a  compliance  with  the  rules  established 
for  the  regulation  of  trains  and  safety  of 
persons,  that  there  is  no  method  of  transpor- 
tation so  safe,  comfortable,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  speedy,  as  by  railway.  *  * 

Capital  Stock — Railroads — The  amount 
of  capital  stock  paid  in  is  $210,387,148  87, 
being  an  increase  within  the  year  of  $13,472  - 
593  17.  There  remains  a  subscribed,  but  not 
paid  in,  capital  stock  amounting  to  $2,349,- 
113  75,  being  a  reduction  since  last  report  of 
$522,176  80  making  the  total  amount  of 
stock  subscribed  $214,236,262.62.  Ohio's 
proportion  of  stock  according  to  miles  of  road 
in  the  State  is  $115,432,037.91. 

Debts — Railroads. — The  railroad  funded 
debt  amounts  to  $171,011,069.57,  being  an 
increase  within  the  year  of  $15,377,442  48. 
The  amount  of  floating  debt  is  $6,541,632.33, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $950,808.87,  making 
the  wholeamount  of  funded  and  floating  debt 
$177,552,701.90,  of  which  the  proportion  for 
Ohio,  according  to  miles  of  road  in  the  State, 
is  $95,844,981.30,  making  the  total  amount  of 
stock  and  debt  $391,788,964.52.  The  propor- 
tion for  Ohio  of  the  same  is  $209,564,675.54. 

Road  and  Equipment. — The  total  cost  of 
entire  roads  and  equipment  to  June  30,  1871, 
amounts  to  $365,778,316  25,  whieh  is  an  in- 
crease the  past  year  of  $52,282,199.39.  In 
this  is  not  included  the  expenditures  on 
several  new  roads  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, which  under  the  law,  are  not  required  to 
make  any  detailed  report  of  their  operations 
to  this  department,  and  which,  if  included, 
would  largely  increase  this  amount. 

The  Commissioner  fails  to  see  any  good 
reason  for  this  exception,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  of  opinion  that  all  roads,  whether  construct- 
ed or  in  course  of  being  built  and  equipped, 
should  make  a  detailed  exhibit  of  their  affairs, 
and  therefore  recommends  that  the  law,  in 
that  respect,  be  amended  so  as  to  require  it  in 
future. 

The  proportion  of  cost  of  roads  and  equip- 
ment for  this  State,  according  to  miles  of 
road  within  it,  is  $188,152,405.56,  being  an  in- 
crease in  the  year  of  $12,010,321.55. 

The  number  of  employees  on  all  the  roads 
in  the  State,  is  21,193   persons,   showing   a 
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reduction  of  702  persons  in  operating  force 
as  compared  with  the  returns  ot  last  year. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  aggregate 
there  has  beeD  a  large  addition  to  rolling 
stock,  which,  on  many  roads,  has  been  greatly 
needed.  It  is  hoped  the  earnings  of  the  roads 
will  enable  them  to  continue  such  additions, 
until  transportation  facilities  shall  be  sufficient 
for  all  the  demands  of  local  as  well  as  through 
business. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OP  ROADS. 

Length  of  entire  main  lines .5  464    54-1000  mileB. 

Length  or  branches 1,072  456-10)0  miles. 

Total  main  lines  and  branches. ..6,536  504-lu00  miles. 
Being  an  increase  in  length  wi  bin  the 

year  of S53  419  1000  miles 

The  necessity  of  a  good  superstructure  is 
acknowledged  by  those  having  in  charge  the 
vast  railway  interests  of  the  State,  and  the 
Commissioner  is  informed  by  his  predecessor 
that  there  is  a  commendable  spirit  manifested 
by  those  having  control  of  this  interest  to  con- 
tinue improving  to  the  extent  of  their  finan- 
cial ability,  and  thus  make  their  lines  of 
transit  both  safe  and  speedy. 

In  this  connection  is  suggested  the  import- 
ant question  of  speed  of  trains,  and  the  in- 
creased risk  incurred  while  running  at  the 
rate  of  30,  35,  40  and  45  miles  per  hour,  ex- 
clusive of  stops.  From  the  best  information 
attainable,  after  consultation  with  those  of 
skill  and  experience  in  the  management  of 
roads,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner 
that  if  a  lower  rate  of  speed  should  be  adopted 
it  would  be  found  advantageous  to  the  com- 
panies, it  being  more  economical,  with  fewer 
accidents,  and  the  public  be  equally  well  satis- 
fied. This  would  be  the  case  more  particularly 
during  the  extreme  cold  weather  of  winter, 
when  tracks  are  linble  to  be  obstructed  with 
snow  and  ice,  and  the  increase  of  breakage  of 
axles,  wheels,  machinery,  and  of  other  causes 
beyond  control,  greatly  endangers,  at  the 
present  high  rate  of  speed,  the  lives  of  passen- 
gers and  safety  of  property.  A  speed  of  25 
miles  per  hour  may  be  regarded  as  being  within 
the  limits  of  a  greater  degree  of  safety.  The 
attention  of  the  General  Assembly  may,  with 
propriety,  be  called  to  consideration  of  this 
important  subject. 

Length  of  Lines  in  Ohio  — Length  of  single 
main  track,  laid  with  iron,  2,956  304-1000 
miles. 

Length  of  branches,  single  main  track,  501 
310-1000  miles. 

Making  total  length  of  main  line  and 
branches,  3,457  614-1000  miles. 

An  increase  within  the  past  year  of  84  6-10 
miles. 

Total  length  of  double  main  track,  73  716- 
1000  miles. 

Total  length  of  sidings,  622  698-1000  raile3. 

Total  length  of  double  gauge  track,  148 
163-1000  miles. 

Total  length  of  iron  embraced  in  the  pre- 
ceding heads,  4  302  191-1000  miles,  being  an 
increase  of  138  miles  the  past  year. 

There  are  several  new  roads  in  the  course 
of  construction,  which  will  be  completed 
within  the  next  year,  adding  largely  to  the 
facilities  of  both  travel  and  transportation. 

Bridges, — There  are  within  the  Slate  691 
wooden  bridges  and  779  trestles,  aggregating 
not  less  than  145,297  feet.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioner,  these  structures  should 
have  a  thorough  examination,  made  by  a 
competent  engineer — one  conversant  with 
their  construction — with  instructions  to  report 
their  condition,  whether  considered  entirely 
safe,  or  if,  in  bis  opinion,  there  is  doubt, 
in  order  that  the  necessary  means  may  be 
adopted  to  render  them  perfectly  secure.  This 


is  recommended  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
and  from  the  fact  that  many  of  these  structures 
were  built  years  since,  when  the  science  of 
bridge  building  was  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood and  ecouomical  construction  a  necessity. 
Of  the  number  as  given,  93  bridges  are  new 
or  have  been  built  within  the  past  year,  with 
an  aggregate  length  of  11,299  feet. 

The  47  iron  bridges  in  the  State,  5,573  feet 
in  length,  are  considered  as  being  in  good 
and  safe  condition,  though  a  careful  examina- 
tion, as  recommended,  may  be  advisable,  as 
well  as  prove  beneficial  in  the  increased  feel- 
ing of  security  thereby  afforded. 

The  94  stone  bridges  and  culverts,  measur- 
ing 6,834  feet,  are  all  considered  iu  a  safe 
condition. 

Tunnels  were  not  all  reported  the  past  year, 
but  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  they 
should  be  omitted,  and  in  future  a  report  of 
their  number,  length  and  condition  will  be 
required. 

Earnings,  Expknses,  Etc  — The  gross 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  by 
entire  lines  of  all  the  roads  in  the  State 
amount  to  $59,151,418  82,  the  proportion  of 
which  for  Ohio,  according  to  miles  of  road  in 
the  State,  is  $30,384,518  27. 

The  operating  expenses  for  the  same  period, 
including  taxes,  and  interest  on  Boating  debt, 
amount  to  $40,296,667  38;  proportioned  to 
Ohio  according  to  miles  of  road,  $20,776,- 
222  57. 

There  is  left  a  balance  on  entire  Hues  of 
$18,854,751  54,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  interest  on  bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  the  propor- 
tion belonging  to  Ohio  being,  according  to 
miles  of  road,  $9,608,295  70. 

The  increase  of  earnings  from  all  sources 
over  last  year  amounts  to  $6,255,606  23  or  11 
8-10  per  cent. 

The  estimated  number  of  passengers  trans- 
ported about  equals  lhat  of  the  precedingyear. 
but  the  number  of  tons  freightage  reported 
exceeds  the  previous  year  599,925  tons,  to 
which  add  amount  carried  by  two  roads  not 
reporting,  estimating  the  same,  as  in  1870, 
1,798,483  tons,  makes  a  gain  in  ^tonnage  of 
2,399,231  tons,  or  16$  per  cent,  increase. 

Ratio  of  Mileage  to  Population. — The 
ratio  of  mileage  of  railways  in  the  State  to 
population  is  as  one  mile  of  road  to  746  in- 
habitants. The  probabilities  are  that  the 
mileage  of  railways  for  some  years  to  come 
will  exceed  in  ratio  the  annual  increase  of 
population. 

Fencing. — By  reference  to  the  statistics 
furnished  in  regard  to  fencing,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  have  been  182|  miles  constructed 
within  the  past  year,  leaving  670  miles  un- 
fenced.  The  proportion  required  to  be  made 
by  railways  or  land  owners  is  not  shown  by 
the  reports,  and  there  is  no  data  in  this  office 
which  will  enable  the  Commissioner  to  deter- 
mine it  *  *  *  * 

Telegraph  Lines — The  imperfect  reports 
received  from  Telegraph  Companies  develop 
only  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  their 
annual  operations  ending  June  30,  1871. 

There  has  been  erected  within  the  year 
2,117  miles  of  poles. 

And  added  to  their  lines,  7,901  miles  of  wire. 

There  is  now  in  operation  in  the  State,  5,038 
miles  of  line,  with  12,535  miles  of  wire,  and 
465  olfices,  employing  595  persons  to  operate 
the  same. 

The  number  of  miles  of  wire  used  jointly 
with  railroad  companies  in  the  State  is  4,122. 

Reference  to  the  reports  of  1870  and  the 
present  year,  made  by  telegraph  companies  to 
this  department,  discloses  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  meagre,  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory, 


that  it  is  with  difficulty  tbey  can  either  be 
analyzed,  tabulated,  or  put  into  intelligible 
shape,  so  as  to  be  of  value  to  the  General 
Assembly.  It  will  be  seen  upon  examination 
of  these  reports,  lhat  in  some  cases  many  of 
the  more  important  items  called  for  in  the 
furnished  blanks  are  not  given,  such  as — 

Amount  of  stock. 

Amount  of  bonded  and  floating  debt. 

Amount  of  asset3  and  liabilities. 

Cost  of  line  and  equipment 

Cost  of  line  and  equipment,  in  Ohio. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year. 

Taxes  paid.  Slate  and  National. 

From  which  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that 
there  be  a  change  in  the  present  law,  making 
it  as  in  the  case  of  railroad  companies  com- 
pulsory, with  a  penalty  for  refusing  or  neglect- 
ing to  report  by  September  1st,  in  each  year; 
the  time  specified  in  the  law — this  being  no 
doubt  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
passage  of  the  act.  *  *  * 

Street  Railways. — There  are  now  in  opera- 
tion in  this  State  twenty  street  railroads. 
These  roads  have  been  incorporated  under  the 
general  law  of  the  State,  as  joint  stock  com- 
panies, and  there  would  seem  to  be  a  pro- 
priety, if  not  necessity,  in  requiring  these 
companies  to  make  annual  exhibits  of  their 
workings  and  financial  condition,  as  do  other 
similar  corporations,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
interested,  and  the  public.  Respectfully  sub- 
mitted,        R.  D.  Harrison,  Commissioner. 

— ■  m  i — 

Liifce  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1871. 

The  report  opens  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
successive  consolidations  by  which  the  present 
company  was  formed,  and  shows  the  main 
line  between  Buffalo  aud  Chicago  to  be  540 
miles.  The  Company  owns  branches  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ashtabula,  O.,  to  Jamestown,  Pa...  36  miles. 
Elyria,    O,  via  Sandusky,    to    Mil- 
bury  (Junction  with  Main  Line)  74J  miles. 
Toledo,  O  ,  to  Elkhart,   Ind.,  (Air 

Line) 133  miles. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  to  Jackson,  Mich...  46  miles. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  to  Monroe,  Mich 33  miles. 

The   following   roads   are    under   separate 
organizations,  but  the  capital  stock  thereof  is 
owned  wholly  by  this  company  : 
The   Detroit,   Monroe  and    Toledo 
railroad — extending  from  Toledo, 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  the  city 
of  Detroit,  in  the  State  of  Mich...  65  miles. 
The  Kalamazoo  and  White  Piseon 
railroad — extending  from   White 
Pigeon,  Michigan,  to  Kalmazou, 
Michigan 37  miles. 

The   following  roads  are  operated  by  this 
company  under  leases: 
The  Jamestown   and  Franklin  rail- 
road— extending     from     James- 
town,   Pennsylvania,    (where    it 
connects     with     the     Ashtabula 

Branch),  to  Oil  City,  Penn  51   miles. 

This  company  has  a  large  proprietary  in- 
terest in   this  road,  and   operates  it  under  a 
lease  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  earnings. 
The  Kalamazoo,  Allegan  and  Grand 
Rapids  railroad — extending  from 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  to  Grand 

Rapids,   Michigan 58    miles 

The  terms  of  this  lease  are,  the  payment  of 
interest  on  bonds  and  stock  amounting  to 
$103,800  per  annum. 

That  portion  of  our  main  line,  from  Toledo, 
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Ohio,  to  Adrian,  Michigan,  thirty-three  miles, 
was  acquired  by  a  perpetual  lease  from  the 
Erie  and  Kalamazoo  Railroad  Company,  by 
the  terms  of  which  this  company  pays  the 
sum  of  $30,000  per  annum  The  whole  num- 
ber of  miles  of  railroad  owned  and  leased  by 
this  company  is  1,074.  The  company  also 
has  92  miles  of  double  track  between  Buffalo 
aid  Toledo,  and  259  miles  of  side  tracks. 

The  report  then  refers  to  the  stock  and 
bonds  of  the  company,  the  details  in  regard 
to  which  are  presented  more  fully  in  the 
monthly  tables  of  The  Chronicle  than  in  the 
teport.  The  total  debt  is  $24,909,000,  and 
the  annual  interest  charge  is  $1,743,630  Of 
the  new  consolidated  mortgage  for  $25,000,- 
000,  enough  will  be  reserved  to  extinguish 
the  old  debt  On  the  new  scrip  of  1871,  13J 
per  cent,  is  yet  unpaid.  When  this  is  called 
for  and  paid  the  stock  will  be  as  follows  : 

Common  stock $49,4G6,500 

Guaranteed  (10  per  cent.)  stock...        533,500 

Total $50,000,000 

A  claim  is  being  preferred  by  holders  of  a 
portion  of  the  guaranteed  stock  for  dividends 
from  1857  to  18(i3,  when  the  regular  payment 
of  dividends  was  commenced,  which  claim  is 
controverted.  The  claim  for  back  dividends 
has  been  released  on  three  thousand  five  bun- 
and  six  shares,  leaving  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  shares  unassented. 

EARNINGS  AND  EXPENSES. 

Earnings  ■ 

1871.  1870. 

From  freight .-..$10,151,352  $8,658,661 

From  passengers 3,949,873  4,153,512 

From   express 285,460  282,088 

From   mails 169,983  142,190 

From   rents 40,686  47,657 

From     interest     and 

dividends 56,096 

From  sixty  per  cent. 

earnings  J.&F.R.R        150,711  77,542 

From  all  other  sources          49,905  39,790 

Total  earnings. ..$14,797, 975  $13,457,540 
Expenses. 
Total   operating    ex- 
penses   $9,433,295      $7,936,997 

Taxes — State,  County 

and  Town 344.358  335,227 

National 2,152  96  596 

Total    operating 
expenses  and  taxes.$9,779,806       $8,368,821 

Net   earnings....$5,018,168       $5,088,719 

Per  centage  operating 

expenses  and  taxes.     1871-66        1870-62.2 

The  earnings  from  freight,  compared  with 
1870,  show  an  increase  of  $1,492,691  12,  or 
seventeen  and  one-fourth  per  cent.,  but  we 
moved  an  increased  tonnage  of  twenty-six 
and  one-half  per  cent.,  or  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  tons. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1871  a 
miaous  competition  existed  on  westward 
bound  freights  between  the  Trunk  Lines,  (the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Erie  Railway,  and 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road,) in  course  of  which  prices  of  freight 
transportation  were  reduced  to  a  point  almost 
without  precedent. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  connection  to  state 
that,  while  we  moved  an  increased  westward- 
bound  tonnage  of  twenty-nine  per  cent., 
(equal  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
and  ninety-five  tons,  and  equivalent  to  twenty- 


seven  thousand  car  loads,  or  one  thousand 
entire  freight  trains,)  in  1871  over  1870,  the 
gross  earnings  therefrom  exhibit  a  decrease  of 
$60,503.90. 

On  eastward-bound  freights  on  this  roai 
the  rates  were  maintained  in  1871  at  the 
figures  of  1870. 

We  cariied  an  increased  tonnage  in  1871 
over  1870  of  five  hundred  and  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-six  tons,  being  twenty- 
five  and  one-half  per  cent.,  and  we  received 
an  increased  earning  from  that  source  of 
$1,529,566  19,  being  twenty  seven  and  one- 
half  per  cent 

The  average  rate  per  tin  per  mile  on  all 
freight  carried  was  : 

In  1871 cents...   1.39 

In   1870 cents...    1.50 

Decrease 11 

This  fraction  of  eleven  one-hundredths  of 
one  cent  per  ton  per  mile  caused  a  diminished 
earning  of  $800,000,  or  over  two  per  cent 
upon  our  capital  stock  in  1871.  This  $800,000, 
being  a  loss  of  net  earnings,  carried  the  per 
centage  of  operating  expenses  from  sixty- 
three  to  sixty-six  per  cent. 

We  congratulate  the  stockholders  upon  the 
fact  that  reasonable  rates  are  now  being  main- 
tained on  westward  bound  freights,  and  that 
our  earnings  for  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1872,  show  an  increase  of 
gross  receipts  of  $635,000. 

Our  passenger  traffic  for  1871  as  compared 
with  1870  shows  a  diminution  of  $203,638.28. 
This  diminution  is  about  equal  on  local 
and  through  business.  The  rates  for  passen- 
ger transportation  have  been  maintained,  but 
the  movement  of  passengers  has  been  dimin- 
ished, and  the  fact  is  believed  to  be  the  same 
as  to  all  the  great  railroad  lines  of  tbe  country. 

This  diminution  of  passenger  earnings, 
there  being  none  in  the  expense  of  train  ser- 
vice, further  explains  the  increased  per  cent 
age  of  operating  expenses  in   1871  over  1870. 

The  earnings  from  other  sources  than 
freight  and  passenger  transportation  show  an 
increase  in  1871  over  1870  of  $51,381.37. 

CONSTRUCTING   DURING    1871. 

Great  progress  was  made  in  1871  in  the 
work  of  constructing  the  double  track  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Toledo.  The  reeonstruc 
tion  of  the  Northern  Division  of  late  Cleveland 
aud  Toledo  Railroad  (from  Elyria,  Ohio  to  the 
junction  with  the  Main  Line  at  Milbury,  near 
Toledo,  via  the  city  of  Sandusky,)  has  also 
been  vigorously  prosecuted. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1872,  we  had  in 
operation  nin"ty-two  miles  of  double  track, 
exclusive  of  the  Northern  Division.  For 
account  of  this  construction  there  was  ex- 
pended in  1871  the  sum  of  $828,319.19.  It  is 
expected  that  the  entire  double  track  between 
Buffalo  and  Toledo  will  be  fully  completed  in 
1872. 

STESL  RAILS. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  company,  as  far  as 
practicable,  as  rapidly  as  the  track  requires 
renewal,  to  substitute  steel  rails  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  road  carrying  a  heavy  traffic. 
Four  thousand  tons  of  steel  rail  were  used  in 
repairs  of  track  in  1871. 

We  have  now  in  operation  eighty  miles  of 
track  laid  with  steel  rail,  and  have  contracted 
for  the  purchase  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
steel  rail  to  lay  two  hundred  miles  in  addition 
in  1872. 

The  steel  rail  used  in  repairs  in  1871  has 
been  charged  to  operating  expenses,,  and  has 
contributed  to  their  increased  per  centage. 


CHICAGO   FIRE. 

Aside  from  that  class  of  losses  which  can 
not  be  conveniently  specified,  we  estimate  our 
actual  and  ascertained  pecuniary  loss  directly 
resulting  from  the  Chicago  fire  at  $325,000. 

The  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Passenger  Depot  have  been  completed  and 
the  work  will  be  immediately  commenced. 
The  foundations,  fillings,  sewerage,  Ac,  of 
the  depot  are  unharmed.  It  is  believed  tbat 
ihe  depot  building  can  be  replaced  in  better 
state  than  before  for  about  $350,000.  Tbe 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  contribute  one-balf  of  the  cost  of 
this  reconstruction. 

RESOURCES   OF   THE    YEAR. 

Net  earnings $5,018,168 

Deduct — 

Interest  on   Funded   Debt 1,814,267 

Interest  on  Floating  Debt  11,441 

Rental  Erie  &  KaUmi.zoo  R.  R 30,000 

Rental  Kalamazoo,  A.  &  G'd  Rapids 

Railroad 103,800 

Dividends — Guaranteed    stock,    10 

percent 53,350 

Common  stock,  8  per  cent 2,757,320 

1st   and  2d    installments  scrip 45,177 

Government  tax  on   dividends 71,858 

$4,887,214 
Surplus  for   the  year $130  95 

To  this  surplus  add  — 
Proceeds  sale  newbonds  $4,150,000.  3,857,610 
First  and  second  installments   new 

stock 2,537,830 

Increase  floating  debt  (table  below)        70,579 
Sale   sundry  assets 8,472 


$6,474,493 


Total  to   be  accounted    for.... 
Floating  Debt,  (referred  to 
Dec.  31, '71. 
December       liabilities, 

payable  in  January. .,$1,451, 101 
Dividends  of  February 

1,  1872 1,450,512 

Tax  on  same 36,508 

Bills  payable 602,460 

Unclaimed  coup  .ns  and 

dividends 

Due        Commissioners 

Sinking  Fund  

Due  James   H.  Banker, 

Treasurer 


15,186 
51,201 


..$6,605,447 
above.) 
Dec.  31/70. 

$976,980 

1,402,855 

845,451 

29,968 

36,328 

245,805 


Totals $3,60iS,97t)     $3,536,390 

Increase 70,579 

DISPOSITION  OF  RESOURCES. 

Construction,  viz. : 

Ashtabula  Branch $573,097 

Northern  (Sandusky)  Division 632,734 

Second  Track 828,319 

Bridge  Masonry.  ./. 651,833 

New  Side  Tracks  — 23  miles 233.795 

New   Buildings 269  387 

Real  Estate  purchased. 63,001 

Olher  construction  items 91,215 


$3,343,383 
Equipment. 

Engines — 44  purchased,  3  built $480,414 

Cars— 679  purchased,  472  built 754,747 

Westinghouse   Air  Brake., '66,240 

$1,301,402 
Advances  to  Connecting  Lines. 
Northern  Central  R.  R  (Michigan). ..$212,466 
Dunkirk,  W.  &   Pitts.  R.  R.— loan...     30,000 
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Do. — Purchase   their  first    mortgage 

Bonds   (50,000)  45,000 

Buffalo,  Corry  &  Pittsburg  R.  R 20,780 

Grand  Rapids  &  Newaygo  R.  R 15,335 

Jamestown  &  Franklin  R.  R 113,976 


$467,518 
Miscellaneous. 

Pacific    Hotel,    Chicago $87,500 

Merchants'  Dispatch  Stock 50,000 

Detroit,  M.  &   Tol.  R  R.  stock— 10 

shares 1.000 

Back  Div.  Guar,  stork 3,000 

P.  H.  Watson — Sundry  advances  for 

right  of  way. 20,767 

$162,267 


Total  disbursed $5,274,572 

Balance  is  on  hand,  in   increase  of 

sundry  assets  as  per  table  below*  1,330,875 

We  have  thus,  accounted  for $6,605,447 

Floating  Assets  (referred  to  above  ) 

Dec.  31,  '71.   Dec.  31,  '70 

Cash $1,422,737        $87,677 

Uncollected  earn'gs,  &c.      616.289        816,254 

Supplies,  fuel,  &c 2,207,738     1,940,071 

Bills  receivable 37,761  31,648 

Do.  (Lockwood) 322,000        400,000 

Totals $4,606,526  $3,275,651 

Increase 1,330,875 


Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad. 

The  stockholders  held  their  annual  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  May  14.  The  secretary,  P.  H. 
Short,  Esq.,  read  the  report,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract: 

The  President  and  Directors  submit  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railroad  the  following  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  business  operations  of  the  road  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,   1872: 

The  report   of   the    secretary 

shows  the  gross  earnings    to 

have  been $1,307,595  57 

Transportation  expenses 699,962   16 

Leaving  for  interest  and  bond 

taxes  and  dividends $607,733  38 

The  operating  expenses  shown  in  detail 
have  been  53  53-100  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
earnings. 

No.  of  passengers  carried 700,110 

No.  of  tons  ol  freight  removed 551,936 

No.  of  miles  run  by  trains 588,266 

Earnings  per  mile  by  trains $2  22 

Expenses 1    19 

Income  per  mile  of  road 21,793  26 

Expenses 11,666  06 

DIVIDENDS. 

During  the  past  year  two  dividends  of  4 
per  cent,  each  have  been  paid  to  the  stock- 
holders. The  net  earnings  of  this  company 
show  a  fraction  over  11J  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock,  which  with  the  balance  of  net 
earnings  of  the  Dayton  &  Michigan  Railroad 
of  $50,038  70,  shows  a  net  surplus  of  $165,- 
326  06,  or  nearly  12 f  per  cent. 

This  amount,  with  the  other  asRets  of  the 
company,  has  been  expended  in  permanent 
improvements,  principally  on  the  Dayton  & 
Michigan  and  Cincinnati,  Richmond  &  Chi- 
cago railroads,  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  business,  including  a  new  grain 
warehouse  and  eleiator  at  Toledo,,  new 
equipments,  etc.,  which  will  be  found  fully 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 


IRON  AND    KOLI.ING    STOCK. 

During  the  year  602  tons  of  steel,  265  tons 
of  new  iron,  and  509  ions  of  rerolled  train 
rails  have  been  laid  on  the  track.  We  have 
now  over  16  miles  of  steel  rails  in  use,  which 
has  thus  far  proved  satisfactory.  We  con- 
tracted last  fall  for  the  delivery  of  750  tons 
of  steel  rails  for  the  Cincinnati  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  and  1,000  tons  of  iron  rails  for  the 
Dayton  &  Michigan,  to  be  delivered  between 
this  time  and  the  1st  of  November. 

Six  coal  burning  locomotives  have  been 
added  to  our  equipment  during  the  year,  four 
of  which  were  altered  in  our  shops  from  wood 
burning  ones,  and  two  were  new  engines. 

The  lease  of  the  land  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Fosdick  and  L'Hommedieu,  originally  intend- 
ed for  the  company's  stockyards,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  United  Railroad  and 
Stockyard  Company,  they  assuming,  after 
July  1,  1872,  the  rents,  payments,  and  condi- 
tions of  the  original  indenture. 
REDUCTION  OF    FARKS. 

The  Board  of  Directors  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  n'duce  the  local  passenger  fares  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  Dayton  and  the  inter- 
mediate points,  which  was  done,  to  the  extent 
of  about  nineteen  per  cent.,  on  the  1st  of 
April  last. 

DAYTON  &  MICHIGAN   BRANCH. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dayton  & 
Michigan  Railroad  on  the  21st  of  December, 
1870,  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  their 
mortgage  bonds,  resolved  to  issue  an  eight 
per  cent  preferred  stock  to  the  amount  of 
$3,700,000,  with  dividends  on  the  same  paya- 
ble quarterly,  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  latter  com- 
pany resolutions  wtre  adopted  duly  ratifying 
the   same. 

There  has  been  laid  on  the  track  of  the 
Dayton  &  Michigan  Railroad  during  the  year 
1,290  tons  of  new  iron,  and  126f  tons  of  re- 
rolled  iron.  The  track  and  bridges  have  been 
kept  in  good  repair.  During  the  year  a  new 
passenger  depot  has  been  erected  at  Wapako- 
neta  at  a  cost  of  $4,087  65.  At  Toledo  an 
elevator  and  grain  warehouse  has  been  con- 
structed, and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  on 
the  20th  of  this  month.  It  is  estimated  to 
hold  250,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  the  cost 
of  the  building  and  machinery  will  be  $55,- 
000,  on  which  we  have  already  paid  $46,258. 
There  have  been  constructed  at  the  company's 
shops  at  Lima  during  the  past  year  193  cars. 

OTHER   BRANCHES. 

The  receipts  of  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond 
&  Chicago  Railroad  for  the  past  year  shows  a 
handsome  increase  over  those  of  former  years. 

The  Cincinnati,  Richmond  &  Fort  VVavne 
Railroad,  running  from  Richmond  to  Fort 
Wayne,  a  distance  of  92  miles,  was  delivered 
by  the  contractors  to  the  Grand  Rapids  & 
Indiana  Railroad  Company,  lessees  of  the 
same  under  certain  conditions  to  which  our 
company  is  a  party.  This  line,  when  entirely 
completed,  must  necessarily  prove  a  valuable 
feeder  to  our  line  between  Cincinnati  &  Rich- 
mond. There  has  been  laid  during  the  year, 
on  the  Cincinnati  &  Richmond  Railroad,  612J 
tons  of  rerolled  iron.  In  conclusion,  the 
board  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  business,  intrusled  to  the 
officers  and  employes  of  the  several  companies 
has  been  performed,  as  much  of  the  present 
prosperity  and  hopeful  prospects  for  the  future 
of  these  companies  depends  on  the  judicious 
management,  integrity,  and  capacity  of  their 
employes. 
Respectfully  submitted,  D.  M,  McLaren,  Pres. 


The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Di- 
rectors for  the  ensuing  year  :  Daniel  McLaren, 
John  Young,  Wm  Goodman,  Lowell  Fleicher, 
Samuel  Fosdick,  George  T.  Stedmnn,  H.  D. 
Huntington,  C.  W.  West,  and  Henry  Lewis. 

The  following  are  the  offi.-ers  for  the  next 
year:  Daniel  McLaren,  Presid-nt  and  Gen- 
eral Superintendent,  Cincinnati ;  Frederick  H. 
Short,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Cincinnati; 
Joshua  R.  Reed,  General  Freight  Agent,  Cin- 
cinnali;  Samuel  Stevenson,  General  Ticket 
Agent,  Cincinnati;  John  Young,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Krnpp's  Fonndry  at  Essen. 

At  some  distance  from  Dusseldorf,  as  the 
traveler  descends  the  Rhine,  he  notices  on  its 
right  bank,  just  where  the  Ruhr  joins  its  tribu- 
tary waters,  a  town  black  with  smoke,  and 
busy  with  the  constant  clang  of  hammers. 
If  it  be  his  fortune  to  pass  in  the  night,  from 
the  deck  of  his  steamer  he  must  be  strangely 
struck  with  the  weird  pbantastic  images  which 
the  lurid  phosphorescent  flumes  cast  upon  the 
horizon.  Last  century  this  place  was  quite 
different.  It  was  then  the  home  of  abbesses; 
but  to-day  it  is  the  giant  workshop  of  black- 
smiths, who,  with  their  mighty  engines,  daily 
and  nightly  fashion  cannons  and  implements 
of  war. 

This  town  is  Essen,  and  all  its  life  and 
prosperity  is  owing  to  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  one  man,  Mr.  Krupp,  who  died  but 
few  weeks  ago  in  England.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  are  employed  in,  or  directly 
supported  by  this  huge  factory,  which  keeps 
in  constant  employment  over  thirteen  thous- 
and persons. 

This  place  is  the  home  of  the  Krupp  can- 
nons so  mt.ch  dreaded  in  the  recent  European 
wars,  which  have  been  largely  decided  by  the 
mechanical  discoveries — the  needle-gun  of 
1869,  and  the  breech-loading  cannon  of  1870. 
Essen  is  near  the  heart  of  Westphalia,  in  the 
midst  of  the  deep  deposits  of  the  purest  coal, 
which  is  also  so  very  easy  of  access  that 
about  ten  million  tons  are  annually  extracted, 
and  sold  for  about  two  dollars  per  ton.  Close 
at  hand,  too,  are  the  splendid  manganiferous 
iron  ores  of  Westphalia,  which  are  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  and  in 
the  neighboring  townships,  at  Nassau,  and  at 
Seidell,  there  is  an  abundance  of  talc  ore  for 
the  production  of  superior  castings.  Facili- 
ties for  transportation  also  are  peculiarly 
favorable.  Along  one  only  of  that  intricate 
system  of  railroads,  built  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  factory,  there  pass  daily  on  an 
average  twenty-five  trains  laden  with  coal  for 
consumption  in  its  furnaces.  These  railroads 
encircle  the  establishment  on  their  lines,  from 
which  diverge  sidings,  penetrating  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  workshops. 

Forty  years  ago  this  place  was  not  so  lively. 
The  humble  house  in  which  Mr.  Krupp  was 
reared  is  still  standing,  now  made  use  of  as 
an  office  for  the  payment  of  the  workmen. 
Here,  from  his  fifteenth  year,  young  Frederick 
Krupp  was  his  father's  assistant  at  the  black- 
smith's forge,  and  was  associated  with  him  in 
his  experiments  made  at  leisure  hours.  M. 
Louis  Reybaud  describes  the  first  hammers 
used  by  the  Krupps.  He  says  they  were 
driven  by  water-power.  This  species  of  ham- 
mer had  been  for  a  long  time  familiar  to 
the  Catalan  smiths,  whose  forges  stretch  over 
the  whole  chain  of  the  Pyrenees.  Krupp, 
however,  introduced  two  changes.  He  en- 
larged the  instruments  and  he  used  steam  as 
the  motive  power.  The  wooden  handles  of 
the  hammers  were  the  trunks  of  trees  twenty- 
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five  feet  in  length,  and  between  three  and 
four  feet  in  diameter,  circled  by  bands  of 
iron  Sustained  by  two  pillars,  they  are  mor- 
tised in  the  head3  of  hammers  varying  in 
weight  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds,  which  a  steam  piston  alternately 
raises  and  lets  fall.  This  was  the  first  rudi- 
ment of  the  hammer  with  the  perpendicular 
stroke,  which  at  a  later  period  gave  to  the 
iron  trade  many  other  facilities  in  the  use  of 
power.  All  imperfect  as  it  was,  this  invention 
set  Mr.  Krupp  upon  the  true  way.  In  ail  the 
improvements  which  he  introduced,  and  which 
gradually  were  necessitated  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  custom  which  came  to  his  forge,  he 
exercised  a  personal  supervision,  and  was 
always  the  first  at  the  post  of  action  and 
responsibility.  The  old  workmen  still  show, 
near  one  of  the  largest  hammers,  the  place 
where  their  master  used  to  sleep  while  they 
reheated  the  iron  for  forging  in  the  furnace. 
His  workshop  was  bath  his  'study  and  bis  lab- 
oratory. Many  of  the  superstitious  peasants, 
viewing  his  wondtou*  success,  and  the  mas- 
sive piles  of  building  rising  with  magical 
rapidity  and  unceasing  regularity,  thought 
him  a  magician,  and  believed  that  by  the 
devil's  aid  alone  he  had  succeeded.  Even 
now  it  is  hinted  that  some  supernatural  secret 
has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
Herr  Krnpp  laughed  at  their  superstition,  but 
has  never  relaxed  the  strictness  of  his  pri- 
vacy. He  allows  no  one  to  spy  his  actions, 
or  enter  into  his  private  laboratory. 

Near  the  principal  entrance  gate  there  are 
interpreters  in  different  languages,  who  forbid 
admission  so  peremptorily  and  effectually  that 
the  curious  are  tempted  to  ask  what  is  this 
great  secret  of  Herr  Krupp  ?  In  reality  this 
great  secret  of  Krupp  is  the  careful  attention 
which  is  paid  to  the  minutest  details,  and  his 
continuing  the  effort  until  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  accuracy  has  been  attained  This 
he  carries  out  in  every  department.  His 
laborers  and  his  mechanics  are  chosen  from 
the  flower  of  the  Prussian  army  of  trained 
conscripts,  his  overseers  are  the  foremost 
scholars  from  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Ger- 
many, and  he  specially  retains  one  of  the 
foremost  analytic  chemists  and  a  doctor  of 
laws,  who  are  constantly  engaged,  the  one 
with  experiments,  the  other  with  the  settle- 
ment of  contracts  and  disputed  questions  of 
law.  His  quick  eye  readily  sees  suitable 
material,  and  his  abundant  resources  scarcely 
ever  fail  in  securing  it.  To-day  the  counting- 
rooms  of  Kssen  would  ggiffice  for  the  depart- 
ments of  a  small  kingdpm  or  State,  and  cer- 
tainly might  serve  ,as..a  model  to  greater 
ones. 

From  the  smallest  tool  to  the  largest  en- 
gine, everything  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  is 
manufactured  mostly  upon  the  spot,  of  the 
purest  material,  and  from  the  most  careful 
design.  Few  sights  areonore  interesting  than 
the  castings  which  are  daily  executed  here. 
The  crucibles  for  remelting  the  puddled  steel 
are  made,  with  care,  of  fire  clay,  with  a  slight 
admixture  of  plumbago.  In  capacity  they 
vary  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  and  as 
many  as  one  hundred  thousand  of  them  may 
be  seen  drying  in  the  sheds!  When  once  used 
they  are  broken  up,  and  go  to  make  others 
In  the  casting  house  where  largo  ingots  are 
run,  the  furnaces,  .which  contain  twelve  hun- 
dred crucibles,  range  along  each  side  of  the 
building,  whi-le  in  tie  oenter  the  molds,  vary- 
ing in  capacity  from  one  hundred  pounds  to 
forty  tons,  having  adjusted  over  them  two 
pairs  of  rails,  upon  which  runs  a  movable 
crane.  In  the  easting  of  such  a  large  ingot 
as  one  of  twenty  one  tons,  whjch  was  shown  I 


in  the  London  Exhibition  of  1806,  from  cruci- 
bles of  small  quantity,  the  perfection  of  the 
organization  in  Essen  is  strikingly  shown. 

The  operation  is  carried  on  with  military 
precision,  generally  by  signals.  The  place 
for  the  mold  is  selected  and  the  canals  are 
placed.  At  the  first  signal,  the  furnaces  are 
uncovered  and  the  coal  is  taken  out.  At 
another  signal,  two  men  at  each  furnace 
seize  a  crucible  with  tongs,  hook  it  to  a  bar, 
by  which  it  is  lifted  out  and  set  down  in  front 
of  the  furnace;  another  pair  of  workmen 
seize  it  and  carry  it  horizontally  to  the 
troughs.  The  workmen  arrive  in  such  rapid 
and  precipe  succession  that  as  they  pour  the 
molten  steel  into  the  troughs  it  constitutes  a 
continuous  stream.  The  troughs  end  in  a 
basin  of  reception.  This  work  requires 
much  nerve  and  a  high  degree  of  discipline 
in  the  execution  of  maneuvers.  Out  of  one 
hundred  picked  men  promoted  to  it,  forty  give 
it  up  as  too  much  for  them.  Castings  are 
always  made  in  the  morning.  The  ingots  are 
nut  allowed  to  cool,  but  are  stored  in  stalls 
and  covered  with  tine  coal. 

With  such  a  scientific  accuracy  is  the  ope- 
ration perlormed,  that  the  block,  when  broken 
up  and  examined  by  a  strong  microscope, 
does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  flaw. 

It  was  not  without  patient  toil  and  frequent 
disappointment  that  Krupp  succeeded  Look- 
ing around  him  for  models,  he  saw  at  La 
Chaussade  and  at  Rive  de  Gier  hammers  of 
two  thousand  pounds,  one  of  which  was  so 
nicely  regulated,  that  it  could  at  the  will  of 
the  engineer  crack  the  shell  of  an  egg  or 
fashion  the  largest  iron  blocks.  But  not  satis- 
fied even  with  these,  in  the  English  workshops 
he  saw  numbers  of  far  greater  power,  and  in 
weight  reaching  up  to  about  four  thousand 
pounds.  Krupp  made  his  calculations,  esti- 
mated his  resources,  and  constructed  a  ham- 
mer weighing  six  thousand  pounds.  His 
fellow-manufacturers  were  amazed  at  what 
they  termed  his  foolhardiness. 

Yet  fortune  did  not  desert  him.  This  huge 
hammer  cost  its  owner  2,800,000  francs  ;  an 
expense  which  had  to  be  defrayed  by  loans 
and  mortgages.  This  was  in  1«59,  and  was 
but  the  precurser  of  the  still  more  powerful 
one  now  in  use,  which  weighs  one  hundred 
tons,  and  cost  a  million  dollars. 

The  foundations  for  it  are  one  hundred  feet 
deep,  in  three  parts,  of  masonry,  large  oak 
trunks,  and  iron  cylinders,  bolted  together. 
The  anvil  and  frame  rest  on  these,  the  rest 
of  the  hammer  having  separate  foundations,  to 
save  the  jar.  Four  cranes,  each  capable  of 
hearing  two  hundred  tons,  at  the  four  corners 
of  the  hammer,  serve  it  with  the  red-hot 
masses.  All  his  expenses  have  in  a  very  few 
years  doubly  repaid  themselves,  and  made  him 
one  of  the  wealthiest  millionaires  in  Ger- 
many. In  1866  he  turned  out  about  sixty-one 
thousand  tons  of  finely  wrought  steel.  One 
of  his  patrons,  the  Prussian  Government,  in 
that  year,  we  understand,  paid  him  $2,000,- 
000  for  cannon  alone.  Since  1827,  when  the 
factory  was  built,  its  production  has  regularly 
increased  one-third  every  year,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  year  1848;  but  to  make  up 
for  this,  in  1866  it  was  doubled,  and  in  later 
years  the  increase  has  been  still  greater.  The 
factory  covers  about  one  square  mile,  one- 
fourth  of  which  space  is  under  cover.  Mr. 
Krupp  employs  ten  thousand  workmen  ;  eight 
thousand  in  the  steel  works,  and  the  rest  in 
mines  and  blast  furnaces.  Nothing  but  steel 
is  made  at  Essen.  The  product  in  1866  was 
sixty-one  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  cast 
steel.  The  works  contain  over  fifty  steam 
hammers,  from  one  hundred    pounds  weight 


up  to  one  hundred  tons;  there  are   several  of 
twenty-five  and  fifty  tons. 

It  is  only  in  late  years  that  the  cannon  in- 
dustry of  Essen  has  been  developed  to  any 
considerable  dimensions.  The  activity  in  this 
department  has  been  mainly  caused  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  Europe  (luring  the  past 
years,  the  eastern  policy  of  England  and  the 
rebellion  in  America.  The  Prussian,  Aus- 
trian, Belgic,  Dutch,  Italian,  Turkish  and 
Japanese  governments  patronize  largely  the 
workshops  of  Essen,  and  occasionally  large 
private  orders  are  filled  for  England.  These 
cannons  have  always  been  on  the  side  of  vic- 
tory. At  Solferino  and  Magenta,  at  Duppel 
and  Sadowa,at  Woerth  and  Sedan,  at  Strasburg 
and  at  Paris,  the  Krnpn  cannon  has  pealed 
the  notes  of  .victory  with  such  emphasis  that 
the  fame  of  Essen  has  gone  forth  to  east  and 
west,  north  and  south  ;  from  Yokohama  to 
Valparaiso,  from  Archangel  to  Melbourne. 

Russia,  (he  oldest  ally  of  Essen,  has  been 
also  its  most  constant  client,  and  is  even  now 
favoring  it  with  frequent  orders.  In  1868, 
Mr.  Krupp  completed  a  gnn  of  cast  steel 
weighing  fifty  tons,  propelling  a  shot  of  one 
thousand  and  fifty  pounds.  It  took  sixteen 
months,  night  and  day,  to  make  it,  and  he 
obtained  for  it  #135.000 
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Insurance  Companies  Keduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

G-*TT!ie  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  t<»  the  record  of 
worlkdone,  and  to  the  fact  I  hat  nine-tenths 
of  the  fire*  th  >t  kindle  it  stations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNATI. 
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The  Eailroads  Around  Cincinnati 

AND  THE 
Resources  Accessible  to  Them, 

In  our  last  article  we  spoke  of  three  main 
points  in  the  situation  and  prospects  of  Cin 
cinnati  at  this  time  :  1.  The  evident  revival 
of  enterprise  and  public  spirit  in  this  city,  and 
the  evident  signs  of  much  greater  prosperity. 

2.  The  fact  that  all  the  great  railroad  trunk 
lines  had  concentrated  here,  because  after  be- 
ing apparently  indifferent  for  many  years,  the 
managers  became  convinced  that  the  centrali- 
ty  and  resources  of  Cincinnati  were  such  that 
they  must  come  here  if  they  would  share 
in    the   railroad   traffic   of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

3.  That  the  great  want  of  Cincinnati  was  cheap 
coal ;  and  by  that  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
coal  at  an  average  of  16  cents  per  bushel  is 
not  cheap,  as  compared  with  many  countries, 
or  with  a  large  part  of  the  United  States ;  but 
we  mean  that  if  good  coal  can  be  had  at  12 
cents  just  as  readily  as  at  16  cents,  then  that 
difference  of  4  cents  per  bushel  ia  equal  to  a 
great  profit  in  manufactures,  and  a  great  sav- 
ing to  the  city.  We  proved  that  1  cent  per 
bushel  in  the  future  consumption  of  the  city 
would  be  equal  to  $500,000  per  annum,  and  3 
cents  equal  to  $1,500,000  per  annum — equal 
to  a,  permanent  capital  of  $22,000,000. 

Now  let  us  continue  this  subject  in  refer- 
ence to  the  points  which  railroads  from  Cin- 
cinnati reach,  the  sections  of  country  not 
reached,  and  the  resources  which  they  do,  or 
may  bring  to  Cincinnati: 

1.  We  may  notice  the  increase  of  traffic  on 
Cincinnati  roads  in  ten  years,  from  1860  to 
1870,  leaving  out  the  last  year,  1871,  which 
belongs  rather  to  the  new  era  which  has  evi- 
dently begun : 


1860.  1870. 

Pas'g'rs.  Traffic.  Pas'g'rs.  Traffic. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Little  Miami 343  7P0    3:2  016  465,786  470.542 

Cin.,  Ham.  &  Day.    357  7(19    225.6G6  785,0)7  419-351' 

Cin.,  Wil.  &  Zaos.      96.774      68.790  

Cleve.,  Col.  &  Cin.     )95  903    St-6,209  5«3.()94  831,644 

Eaton  &  namilton.      75,845      20.000  69.472  35,670 

Indianapolis  &  Cin.     111,197      97,000  205,706  365.000 

Marietta  &  Cin 339,245  394,34:1 

Ohio  &  Mississippi    254  991       9-V68  381,244  528,702 

Sandusky  &  Day'n     130,841     130,641  241,5110  235,937 

Junc'n,  Cin.  ok  Ind      118,420  94  019 

Total 1,573,045  1,231,090    3,790,112  3,381,207 

The  "Junction"  road  was  made  in  1860, 
and  the  Marietta  was  just  beginning.  The 
Wilmington  road  is  included  ia  the  Little 
Miami.  Then  we  see,  that  in  ten  years,  and 
during  the  new  arrangements  with  the  eastern 
trunk  lines,  the  roads  whose  terminations  are 
in  Cincinnati,  have  increased  the  passenger 
traffic  150  per  cent.,  and  the  freight  traffic  175 
per  cent  This,  compared  with  other  tables 
we  have  from  time  to  time  published  in  the 
Record,  and  which  go  to  show  that  the  rail- 
road business  of  the  country  is  increasing  far 
beyond  that  of  the  population,  or  even  the 
productions  of  the  country.  Then  the  popu- 
lation of  Cincinnati  has  only  increased  40 
per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years,  while  the  busi- 
ness of  railroads  has  incre'ased  four  times 
that.  This  6hows  two  things:  1.  That  the 
transportation  business  of  the  country  is  con- 
centrating almost  wholly  on  railroads,  and; 
2.  that  this  concentration  is  increasing  at 
Cincinnati  vastly  beyond  the  increase  of  Cin- 
cinnati itself,  and  we  add,  beyond  the  increase 
of  the  whole  country.  We  see  that  this  is 
produced  not  mainly  by  the  business  or  peo- 
ple of  Cincinnati,  but  largely  on  account  of 
its  centrality  and  facility  for  distribution  of 
people  and  products.  This  great  natural  ad- 
vantage will  continue,  and  will  in  fact  be  in- 
creased, and  must  react  in  rapidly  increasing 
the  business  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  this  that  we  have  produced 
the  above  table,  and  now  we  propose  to  show : 

2.  How  far  the  radial  lioee,  natural  and 
necessary  to  Cincinnati  are  made,  and  what 
is  necessary.  In  considering  this  topic  we 
may  leave  out  of  view  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern lines  included  in  the  above  table,  with 
this  remark  only:  It  will  be  necessary  here- 
after to  bring  lumber  to  Cincinnati  from 
the  great  northern  pine  region,  and  hence 
railroads  to  that  region  should  be  adapted  to 
that  purpose.  If  the  Great  Northern  should 
be  made  it  will  supply  this  want,  and  beyond 
doubt  be  of  immense  advantage  to  Cincin- 
nati. But  here  we  are  about  to  trace  out  the 
railroad  connections  with  the  coal  and  iron 
regions,  and  with  the  South  Atlantic.  These 
have  been  the  wants  of  Cincinnati  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  the  wants  upon  which  we 
have  dwelt  in  the  Record  since  it  has  been 
established.  But  these  wants  press  upon  our 
observation  more  and  more  as  time  has  pro- 
gressed, and  obviously  must  do  so  till  they 
are  all  supplied  ;  and  therefore,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  iterating  and  reiterating,  we  will  give 
anotherillustration  geographically  considered: 


Now  take  a  map  of  the  United  States,  and 
take  Cincinnati  as  a  center,  and  drawing  lines 
to  the  principal  points  from  the  north-east  to 
the  west,  and  we  shall  have  these  results  as  to 
what  is  done,  considering  as  we  do  that  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  substantially  made  to 
Cincinnati: 

1.  If  we  draw  a  line  to  Pitoburg  we  have 
the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
which  strikes  good  coal,  although  there  is  some 
nearer,  in  Coshocton  couuty,  about  200  miles 
by  rail. 

2.  If  we  draw  a  line  to  Baltimore,  including 
the  Marietta  road,  we  have  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  we  strike  good  coal  at  or 
near  Athens,  160  miles  by  rail. 

3.  If  we  draw  a  line  from  Cincinnati  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  we  have  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  and  we  strike  good  coal  on  the 
Kanawha,  at  about  200  miles. 

4.  We  then. come  to  a  great  hiatus  gap  in 
which  we  have  no  rail  connection  to  Norfolk, 
Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  or  Mobile. 
This  we  may  pass  by  for  the  present,  only 
saying  that  it  is  a  great  field  which  will  re- 
ward the  enterprise  of  the  future 

5.  We  draw  a  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Nash- 
ville and  we  have  a  good  railroad  via  Louis- 
ville, but  on  this  road  is  no  coal,  and  it  is  oif- 
ly  a  secondary  Cincinnati  line. 

6.  We  draw  a  line  to  St.  Louis,  and  here 
we  have  a  good  line  in  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi, 
but  on  this  line  there  is  no  coal. 

Now  from  these  facts  we  may  draw  some 
conclusions  which  are  important:  1.  In  re- 
gard to  through  radial  lines,  we  find  that  on 
the  angle  between  the  Pittsburg  line  and  the 
St.  Louis  line,  (south),  there  are  about  180°,  or 
an  entire  semi-circle.  If  then  we  take  the 
angle  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  the 
Nashville  road,  we  shall  find  100°,  without 
any  railroad  whatever.  It  is  to  supply  this 
gap  we  have  undertaken  the  "  Southern  "  road 
to  Chattanooga;  but  when  we  apply  our  lines 
and  draw  our  radii,  we  find  this  does  not  fill 
the  gap  entirely.  Draw  a  straight  line  from 
Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga,  and  another  from 
Cincinnati  to  Richmond,  and  we  find  that  be- 
tween these  two  lines  there  is  an  angle  of  90". 
In  other  words,  half  the  entire  southern  cir- 
cumference is  not  reached  by  any  railroad 
made  or  proposed.  This  being  the  state  of 
facts,  we  think  that  a  direct  line  of  railroad 
from  some  point  on  the  Kentucky  Central,  say 
Paris,  is  a  necessity,  and  we  believe  it  will  be 
made  at  an  early  day.  It  will  connect  with 
the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad,  to  Charleston  and 
Savannah. 

2.  Another  conclusion  is,  that  there  is  coal 
beds  on  the  entire  southern  circumference, 
but  we  must  have  a  coal  road  specially  equip- 
ped to  get  that  coal  cheap.  As  near  as  we 
can  measure,  the  good  coal  beds  are  at  the 
following  distances  on  straight  lines.  Add 
one-third  to  that  distance  and  we  shall  have 
an  approximate  railroad  distance  to  the  best 
coal  beds : 
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Cincinnati   to  Coshocton   Mines,  165  mile3. 

"  "  Sunday  Creek     "     135      " 

"  "  Athens     "  "     140      " 

"  "  Kanawha  "     170     " 

"  "  Kent'y  3  Forks "     120      " 

"  "  Ind.  Block  Coal"     135      " 

These  are  straight  lines.  Reduced  to  rail- 
road distances  they  make  the  lines  of  railroads 
as  follows : 

Cincinnati    to  Coshocton   Mines,  220  miles. 

"  "  Sunday  Creek     "     180      " 

"  "  Athens     "  "     188      " 

"  "  Kanawha  "     224      " 

"  "  Kent'y  3  Porks  "     160      " 

"  "  Ind  Block  Coal "     ISO      " 

Cincinntrti1  can  evidently  be  supplied  most 
cheaply  from  Kentucky,  Sunday  Creek,  or 
Indiana.  The  report  of  N.  M.  McDowell,  the 
Engineer  of  the  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute 
Railroad,  makes  the  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  Indiana  coal  fields  to  Cincinnati,  as 
surveyed  for  their  line  of  railroad,  one  hund- 
red and  forty-three  miles.  Either  will  be  the 
best  of  coal,  and  the  question  of  profit  will 
be  who  is  soonest  in  the  field. 

E.  D.  M. 

May  21,  1872. 


Municipal  Bonds  in  Aid  op  Railroads  in 
Michigan. — The  Detroit  Bank  Circular  states : 
"In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the 
status  of  this  question,  we  state  that  by  the 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  both  districts  of  this  State  (both 
District  Judges  and  Circuit  Judge  con- 
curring), it  was  settled  that  such  bonds  will 
be  held  valid,  and  the  payment  of  them  will 
be  enforced,  when  owned  by  citizens  of 
another  State,  and  when  the  bonds  had  been 
issued  before  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  declaring  them  illegal. 

As  the  matter  stands,  the  bonds  can  not  be 
sue.l  on  in  the  United  States  courts,  except 
when  owned  and  held  by  citizens  of  other 
States  or  other  countries,  and  in  every  case 
it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  a  special  suit  and 
get  a  special  judgment,  as  the  State  courts 
will  doubtless  adhere  to  their  own  decisions, 
and  the  State  or  municipal  officers  will  not 
assess  and  collect  taxes  to  cover  the  interest 
on  these  bonds,  except  as  compelled  by  the 
United  States  courts,  upon  individual  judg- 
ments." 


Virginia  Coupons  Receivable  for  Taxes. — 
The  Funding  Act  a  Contract. — At  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  the  11th  instant,  Judge  Wellford 
awarded  a  mandamus  to  the  Sheriff  of  the 
city  of  Richmond,  at  the  suit  of  A.  Austin 
Smith,  requiring  him  to  receive  coupons  in 
payment  of  taxes  due  to  the  State  by  Mr. 
Smith.  In  delivering  his  opinion  the  Judge 
said  that  he  was  compelled  to  pronounce  the 
act  of  Assembly  repealing  that  clause  of  the 
funding  bill  which  made  coupons  receivable 
in  payment  of  public  dues,  unconstitutional 
and  void  ;  that  he  could  not  regard  this  as  an 
open  question  ;  that  it  was  concluded  by  the 
cases  of  Woodruff  vs.  Trapnall,  10  How,  and 
Furman  vs.  Nichols,  8  Wall. 

In  this  case  the  bonds  and  coupons  were 
issued  by  the  State  herself,  and  her  law 
required,  as  was  in  fact  the  case,  that  each 
bond  and  coupon  should  have  printed  on  the 
face  of  it  that  the  coupons  would  always  be 
receivable  in  payment  of  debts,  demands,  and 
taxes  due  the  State. 

The  Judge  allowed  sixty  days  within  which 
time  an  appeal  may  be  taken. 


Northern    Michigan. 

CONCENTRATION   OF   INFLUENCES   TO    DEVELOP    A 
OREAT   CITY  AT   THE  STRAITS  OF  MACKINAW. 

Northern  Michigan  is  a  portion  of  our 
country  that  has  not  yet  been  developel,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  full  of  interest  and  dormant 
wealth.  This  n  true  not  only  of  the  "  Upper" 
but  of  the  "  Lower  Peninsula."  Although 
more  than  two  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  Jesuit  Fathers  traversed  this  entire 
region,  and  became  partially  familiar  with  its 
great  resources,  yet  it  is  but  a  few  years  ago 
that  any  developments  of  the  Lake  Superior 
copper  and  iron  interests  took  place.  This  is 
not  all;  these  interests  are  yet  but  in  their 
infancy,  and  when  to  them  are  added  the 
silver  and  quartz  gold  mining  of  the  north- 
west shore  of  Lake  Superior,  the  magnitude 
of  which  is  not  yet  dreamed  of,  together  with 
the  traffic  of  the  great  Red  river  and  Sas- 
katchawan  country,  and  he  commerce  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  results  that 
must  inevitably  occur. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  we  have  pointed 
out  this  great  field  for  the  employment  of 
capital  in  developing  the  mineral  wealth 
known  to  exist  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
and  in  the  country  to  the  north-west  of  the 
great  lake  basin,  as  well  as  the  importance  to 
civilization  of  the  natural  wheat  field  of  the 
continei  t — the  Saskatchawan  valley.  The 
wisdom  of  the  construction  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  will  soon  be  demonstrated, 
by  the  progress  of  this  development. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  see  what  is  being  done; 
quietly  it  is  trne,  but  nevertheless  surely,  and 
certainly  as  time  itself.  We  don't  expect  to 
be  able  to  give  a  perfect  catalogue  of  all,  but 
will  endeavor  to  give  at  least  some  idea  of  a 
few  of  the  great  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment that  are  being  and  must  be  constructed 
in  and  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  all  con- 
centrating at  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw. 

1.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  This 
greatest  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  present 
day  is,  it  is  well  known,  in  the  hands  of  Jay 
Cooke,  and  his  friends.  Congress  provided 
for  its  construction  by  a  most  munificent 
grant  of  lands  along  the  entire  line  from  the 
Montreal  river  to  the  Pacific.  But  who  for 
a  moment  can  imagine  that  such  an  enter- 
prise will  stop  at  the  Montreal  river,  the 
boundary  line  between  Wisconsin  and  Michi 
gan  ?  They  have  already  secured  the  organi- 
zation and  the  interests  of  the  Northern 
Michigan  Railroad,  a  line  (they  are  now 
making  the  survey)  from  the  Montreal  river 
to  the  Straits,  with  a  branch  to  Sault  St. 
Marie.  This  road  is  a  fixed  fact,  and  will  as  cer- 
tainly be  built  as  will  the  Northern  Pacific 
itself.     The  couulr)  through   which  this  link 


of  the  Northern  Pacific  will  pass  is  rich  in 
timber,  iron  and  copper  ;  and  it  will  drain, 
east  and  west,  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
mineral  belt,  as  well  as  carry  the  traffic  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  road.  Its  terminus  can  be  at 
no  other  point  than  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw. 

2.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  Of  thia 
but  little  has  been  Baid.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Dominion  Government  not 
only  a  commercial  necessity,  but  especially  a 
political  one.  Its  construction  is  the  only 
means  whereby  the  Pacific  possessions  of  the 
British  crown  can  be  retained  loyal,  it  will 
also  be  the  solution  of  all  "Red  river"  diffi- 
culties. A  point  named  Mattawa,  near  the 
river  Ottawa,  on  Lake  Nipissing,  has  been 
determined  on  as  the  eastern  terminus.  This 
terminus  has  the  advantage  of  connecting 
with  the  railroad  system  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario.  The  survey  is  divided  into  three 
great  divisions.  The  first  division  is  from 
Mattawa  to  Fort  Garry  ;  the  second  from  Fort 
Garry  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  third 
thence  to  the  Pacific  coast 

The  distance  from  Mattawa  to  Fort  Garry, 
the  first  division,  is  1,000  miles.  The  pro- 
posed route  lies  back  of  Lake  Superior.  A 
survey  has  been  made  for  a  branch  line  from 
Lake  Nipissing  to  Sault  St.  Marie.  From 
Mattawa  to  Fort  Garry  is  through  a  thickly- 
wooded  country  ;  west  of  Fort  Garry  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  the  country  is  chiefly  level 
prairie. 

The  route  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  has 
not  yet  been  selected,  two  surveying  expedi- 
tions having  been  ordered  to  the  Howse  and 
Yellow  Head  Passes,  respectively.  In  British 
Columbiathe  obstacles  to  railroad  construction 
are  very  serious,  but  not  insurmountable.  Six 
separate  surveying  parties  had  been  ordered 
to  explore  the  country,  and  it  is  understood 
that  a  practical  route  has  been  selected  to  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific.  That  our  Canadian 
brethren  are  in  earnest  in  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  work  is  to  be  commenced  in 
July  next,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  seven 
years.  To  construct  the  road  a  money  sub- 
sidy of  §30,000,000  is  to  be  paid,  and  a  land 
grant  of  20  miles  in  alternate  sections  on 
either  side  of .  the  railroad — making  forty 
miles  in  all,  the  aggregate  land  appropriation 
being  about  40,000,000  acres.  Of  the  money 
subsidy  the  English  Government  is  to  guar- 
antee $12,500,000. 

The  branch  will  cross  the  Sanlt  St.  Mario, 
and  connect  with  a  branch  of  the  Northern 
Michigan  Railroad  from  the  Straits  of  Macki- 
naw, and  by  this  means  attract  a  portion  of  the 
traffic  from  the  British  colonies  over  our 
Northern  Pacific  to  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
long  before  it  is  possible  to  finish  the  line  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  lake. 

3.  The  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railroad 
is  fast  approaching  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw. 
This  line  it  is  well  known   has  a  very  valua- 
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ble  land  grant,  and  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
Railway  in  the  interest  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  General  "George  W.  Cass,  who  is 
the  President  of  the  construction  company 
for  this  line,  and  one  of  the  Trustees  for  the 
bonds  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Railroad,  is  the 
old  President  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  & 
Chicago  road,  and  he  is  also  a  Director  in  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  in  the  Northern  Michi- 
gan roads.  These  line3  are  to  meet  at  the 
Straits. 

4.  The  Michigan  Southern  (consolidated 
with  the  Lake  Shore)  have  purchased  the  line 
and  work  done  thereon  north  of  the  Ohio 
State  line  through  Jonesville,  Lansing  and 
St.  John,  and  intend  to  construct  it  through 
to  the  Straits.  It  is  legitimately  the  Lake 
Shore  and  New  York  Central  interest,  that 
will  construct  this  line.  The  great  object  is 
palpable — the  traffic  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
that  will  meet  it  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw. 

This  line  will  be  met  at  the  Michigan  State 
line  by  the  Cincinnati  &  Great  Northern,  run- 
ning through  the  western  tier  of  counties  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  will  give  Cincinnati  her 
best  connection  with  the  Straits,  the  whole 
constructed  on  the  route  of  the  old  Cincinnati 
&  Mackinaw  road,  projected  some  sixteen  or 
snore  years  ago,  at  which  time  a  large  amount 
of  work  was  done. 

5.  The  Michigan  Central  and  the  Great 
Western  of  Canada  have  bought  the  line  on 
the  east  side  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (with  a 
land  grant)  from  Saginaw  by  the  way  of 
Cheboygan  to  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.  No 
one  can  doubt  their  interest,  or  suspect  their 
object  as  different  from  the  real  purpose,  that 
of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  traffic  of  the 
Northern  Peninsula  and  the  Great  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  to  be  ferried  across  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw. 

6.  There  is  a  narrow  gauge  project  said  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, that  is  to  run  north  from  Hillsdale 
through  Jackson,  Corunna  and  so  on  north  to 
the  Strait3. 

These  together  with  other  interests  that 
must  combine  to  develop  Northern  Michigan 
can  not  fail  to  make  that  State  in  the  next 
five  years  exceedingly  attractive  to  settlers, 
both  from  our  own  country  and  Europe,  and 
we  should  be  surprised  if  the  next  census 
should  not  present  a  ratio  of  progress  for  this 
long  neglected  portion  of  our  territory  that 
will  be  as  surprising  as  has  been  that  of  some 
other  portions  of  our  country.  There  is  one 
thing  very  clear  to  our  mind,  and  that  is,  that 
if  there  is  not  a  great  city  built  up  at  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw,  that  will  rival  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth  and  progress  the  won- 
derful career  of  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
it  will  not  be  for  the  lack  of  those  peculiar 
elements  which  never  have  failed  to  build  up, 
foster  and  support  a  great  city. 


Railway  Guides. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  bitter 
controversy  going  on  between  the  proprietors 
of  "  Appleton's  Railway  and  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Guide,"  and  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
"  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents"  of 
the  various  railroads.  That  the  publication 
of  a  good,  correct  and  reliable  "Railway 
Guide"  is  some  advantage  to  the  Railway  Com- 
panies, and  the  public,  is  no  doubt  true,  as  is 
claimed  by  the  editor  of  the  "Appleton's  ;"  but 
that  this  can  be  had  only  in  the  "  Appleton's,1' 
and  no  other  can  enter  the  field,  and  "  Apple- 
ton's"  is  a  sine  que  non  to  the  success,  or  very 
existence,  of  a  railroad,  as  he  seems  to  claim, 
we  confess  that  we  are  not  able  to  "  see  it." 

The  persons  who  have  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  success  of  "  Appleton's  Railway  Guide" 
is  clearly  not  the  Railway  Companies,  but  the 
"  Appletons  "  themselves.  Although  but  a 
"small  item"  of  itself,  compared  with  their 
vast  business,  yet  it  has  been  the  grand 
avenue  through  which  that  business  has  been 
created,  and  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
constituted  one  of  the  most  successful  publish- 
ing houses  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  they  should 
endeavor  to  "  hedge  in"  this  valuable  "  vehicle 
of  traffic,"  and  can  readily  conceive  a  "good 
reason"  why  they  could  desire  to  be  without  a 
competitor.  The  real  secret  is  to  be  found  in 
the  followingfrom  the  April  number  of  "Apple- 
ton's  Guide,"  which  tells  its  own  story. 

"  During  the  holidays,  we  presented  a  copy 
to  a  gentleman,  who  took  it  home  and  gave  it 
to  his  wife;  after  getting  through  with  railways 
and  their  progress,  anecdotes,  maps,  and  time- 
tables, her  attention  was  directed  to  the  large 
and  beautiful  assortment  of  English  works, 
the  cost  of  which  amounted  to  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  she  found 
advertised  on  the  map.  Upon  meeting  this 
gentleman  some  three  or  four  weeks  after- 
ward, he  informed  us  that  the  copy  of  the 
"Guide"  we  presented  him  with  cost  him 
over  six  hundred  dollars,  which  he  paid  the 
house  for  books  advertised  on  the  back  of  the 
large  map  in  the  "  Guide,"  his  wife  insisting 
upon  his  going  with  her  to  see  them." 

But,  wheu  the  Messrs.  Appleton  started 
their  "Guide"  there  was  already  one  in  exis- 
tence, and  had  been  for  years.  It  was  the 
"American  "  or  "Dinsmore's."  So  it  was  not 
an  entirely  "  virgin  "  field,  that  was  selected 
for  the  new  enterprise — it  was  not  an  original 
thought — borned  and  brought  into  existeuce 
at  great  labor,  suffering,  and  cost,  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  and  salvation  of  railroads,  as 
.  the  editor  would  lead  us  to  believe  by  the 
innumerable  articles  on  the  subject  of  its 
importance, — not  absolute  necessary  to  rail- 
roads-— contained  in  the  last  few  issues  of  their 
otherwise  really  good  "  Guide." 

Its  attacks  on  a  class  of  officers  of  railroads 
is  in  bad  taste.  The  "  General  Passenger  aud 
Ticket  Agents "  of  the  railroads  of  this 
country,  are  high-toned  gentlemen,  and  can 
not  be  driven  into  any  peculiar  groove.     Per- 


haps, it  was  not  known  to  the  editor  o'f 
"  Appleton's"  that  there  ever  were  complaints 
of  lack  of  adaptability  aud  of  omission  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  times  on  the  part  of 
their  "Guide."  We  have  heard  them,  if  he 
has  not. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  ?  The  General 
Ticket  Agents  being  dissatisfied  with  the  "Ap- 
pleton's Guide"  as  a  vehicle  of  advertising 
and  uot  deeming  the  "  Dinsmore  "  what  was 
wanted,  endeavored  to  induce  private  parties 
to  embark  in  the  publication  of  a  work  that 
would  meet  their  wishes.  They  were  unable 
to  do  so  until  one  of  their  number  quit  rail- 
roading and  undertook  the  task;  he  bought  out 
the  "Dinsmore  Guide,"  thus  obtaining  a  work 
that  to  say  the  least,  had  the  merit  of  seniority. 
It  was  modernized,  and  made  to  suit  the  views 
of  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  some  in- 
terest in  its  success — its  owners,  and  its  adver- 
tising patrons.  That  some  of  the  General 
Ticket  Agents  invested  some  money  in  the  en- 
terprise with  the  expectation  of  ultimate  profit 
there  is  no  doubt;  we  know  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  railroads  themselves  furnished  out 
of  their  general  fund,  advances  to  secure  its 
success. 

Come!  cornel  Mr.  "Appleton's  Guide,"  in  a 
legitimate  way  there  is  room  enough  for  you 
both,  and  if  you  should  give  away  the  whole 
of  your  editions  for  a  year,  and  one-quarter 
of  the  donations  should  result  one  quarter  as 
well  as  the  one  above  cited,  you  would  not 
loose  anything.  Remember  the  gentlemeu 
you  are  attacking  have  no  such  resources  to 
"fall back  on;"  but  they  are  numerous  enough, 
quite  respectable,  and  if  not  unanimous  in 
their  support  of  the  opposition,  or  rather  sen- 
ior "  Guide,"  they  are  sufficiently  well  organ- 
ized and  cohesive,  if  pushed  and  irritated,  as 
the  course  referred  to  is  calculated  to  do,  to  at 
least  give  a  degree  of  prosperity  to  the 
"  senior  "  that  will  insure  its  being  a  "  thorn  " 
for  many  years  to  come.  As  we  said  above, 
there  is  room  enough  for  both,  and  each  in 
their  sphere  may  be  of  some  value  to  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  the  railroads,  but  especially  of 
value  t>  their  respective  proprietors. 


Sale  op  the  Land  Scrip  Owned  by  Vir- 
ginia.— The  State  officers  of  Virginia,  have 
sold  all  their  College  Land  Scrip,  being  300,- 
000  acres,  to  G.  F.  Lewis,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  long  been  the  principal 
dealer  in  this  scrip,  having  purchased  all  the 
scrip  issued  to  some  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
of  the  States,  including  the  Empire  State,  and 
the  great  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Virginia,  aggregating  over  eight  million  acres. 

The  price  paid  to  Virginia  was  $285,000, 
being  the  highest  price  paid  to  any  of  the 
States.  Doubtless  one  reason  why  Virginia 
obtained  so  high  a  price  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  more  scrip  to  be  had. 

The  scrip  has  recently  been  made  receiva- 
ble in  payment  for  Commuted  Homesteads 
and  Pre-emptions  the  same  as  Military  Bounty 
Land  Warrants,  which  fact  also  enhanced  the 
price. 
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Central  Bailroad  of  Hew  Jewcy. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  FOB  THE  TEAB  1871. 


The  Directors'  report,  says  the  Financial 
Chronicle  stales :  "  The  usual  comparisons  are 
made  of  the  receipts,  expenses,  &c,  of  the  past 
year  with  those  of  the  one  that  preceded  it, 
though  they  are  of  less  value  than  usual,  as  on 
lh<>  1st  of  April  this  company  took  possession 
of  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Railroad  and  its 
branches,  under  the  lease  heretofore  reported, 
and  since  that  time  the  whole  180  miles  of 
main  line  and  111  miles  of  branches  have 
been  operated  as  one  concern.  The  last  nine 
months,  therefore,  show  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Lehigh  road  combined  with 
those  of  the  roads  previously  the  property  cf 
this  company. 

The  entire  Lehigh  equipment  having  passed 
by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  this  company 
is  included  in  the  general  statement  of  equip- 
ment, which  also  includes  that  of  all  the 
branches,  and  the  repair*  of  the  same  are  in- 
cluded in  the  general  expense  accounts. 

PASSENGERS,  FREIGHT  AND  COAL. 

The  passenger  business  of  the  past  year, 
including  that  of  the  Lehigh  road  for  nine 
months,  is  as  follows,  compared  with  Central 
Railway  receipts  the  previous  year: 

1971.  1870.         Increase. 

Number  of  passeneers.      3,914,103       3.201.03-1       663.069 
Slilra  traveled  by  pass.-    44,808,654    40,490,888    4,308,706 

A  similar  comparison  of  merchandise  busi- 
ness gives  as  follows : 

1871.  1870.  Increase. 

Nnmber  of  tons  carried.       900,591  702,529        288,002 

Tons  carried  one  mile..  59,557,17a    42,71,2,171     18,765, 0u2 

A  similar  comparison  of  the  coal  business 

gives  the  following  results: 

1971.  1S70.         Increase. 

Number  of  tons  carried    2,953.016      2,052.184         905,'62 
Tons  carried  one  mile...229,342,245  113,314,381  114,037,864 

There  was  an  increase  in  Lehigh  coal  of 
247,49-1  tons,  and  decrease  in  Lackawanna 
coal  of  422,614  tons  on  the  Central  Division. 

TRANSPORTATION  ACCOUNT. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  ordinary 
Teceipts  and  expenses  of  both  roads  for  the 
year  1871,  compared  with  those  of  Central 
Division  in  1870. 

RECEIPTS. 

1871:  1870.  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Passengers 81  275.091  81.118,147  $156  941  Inc. 

Merchandise 1,562,947  1,172,870  390.076  Inc. 

Coal 3,!P:iO,571  1,954,550  1,946,021  Inc. 

Slail -        15.809  15.772  37  Inc 

Kxpress 58,4.9  28,786  356  Dec. 

JS^nlB 25  516  80.9)0  55,383  Dec. 

Jliscellaneons 17,421  22.4S6  1,062  Dec. 

Car  service 15,5e7          „..  ]5.5>i7  Inc. 

To' al  receipts 80,841,379  84,r93.5l4  82  447,805  Inc. 

Total  opw'ng  expense  3,716.144    2,512,216    1,193,917  Inc. 

Balance  netearni'gsS3,13'i,S34  81,881  287  81,253,737  Inc. 

BUSINESS   OF  THE   YEAR. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  the  coal 
traffic  was  almost  entirely  suspended  by  the 
universal  strike  in  the  coal  regions.  When 
trade  recommenced,  simultaneously  with  this 
company  taking  possession  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Susquehanna  Railroad  and  branches,  under 
ibe  lease  on  the  1st  of  April,  a  very  heavy 
business  at  remunerative  prices  was  done  for 
a  nnmber  of  months.  The  latter  part  of  the 
year  prices  fell,  under  a  severe  competition 
among  producers  and  transporters  to  get  large 
quantities  to  seaboard.  The  year  closed  with 
very  satisfactory  results,  however,  the  receipts 
from  coal  on  the  Central  having  slightly  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  previous   year,  notwith- 


standing the  above  drawbacks,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  receipts  of  the  pre- 
vious year  had  bren  exceptionally  large 

Passenger  and  merchandise  receipts  showed 
also  a  large  increase  ou  the  Central  Division, 
while  the  business  of  the  Lehigh  &  Susque- 
hanna Division,  under  the  stimulus  of  passing 
into  hands  able  and  willing  to  increase  its 
traffic,  has  largely  developed,  and  shows  a 
healthy  growth  likely  to  increase. 

The  division  of  the  business  between  the 
two  roads  has  been  as  follows: 

Central.      Lehiph  &  Sns.        Total. 

Passengers SI, 131.829  42      8140,262.40  31,2:5,091.82 

Merchandise 1.274,927.00        2S8.020.48     1,562,94754 

Oral 1,9M0,126.54      1,940,545  17    3,900,571.71 

Other  receipts....      100,046.72  1,821.40        102,768.12 

Total 84,470,729  74  82.370,649.45  86,841,379.19 

LEHIGH   4   SUSQUEHANNA  RAILROAD. 

This  road  has  been  worked  for  nine  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  as  division  of  the  Central 
road,  to  the  great  advantage  and  profit  of 
both  parties.  Possession  was  taken  without 
difficulty  or  jar  of  any  kind,  and  the  business 
operations  of  the  road  have  been  eminently 
satisfactory  and  harmonious.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  second  track  between  Easton  and 
Allentown,  and  also  at  the  most  important 
points  on  the  upper  part  of  the  road,  has  been 
steadily  and  economically  pushed,  and  many 
miles  will  be  added  during  the  present 
season.  The  new  portions  of  the  track,  like 
the  older,  will  be  laid  with  steel  rails,  now 
under  contract;  station-houses  will  be  built, 
sidings  and  freight-houses  provided,  moderate 
rates  oi  toll  maintained,  and  everything  pos- 
sible done  to  develop  and  expand  the  business. 
The  Central  policy  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
extended  into  Pennsylvania,  and  already  the 
good  effects  are  visible. 

STOCK  AND  BONDS. 

Duiing  the  year  an  addition  to  the  capital 
has  been  n  ade  by  the  issue  of  £5,000,000 
scrip  stock,  on  which  $1,182,150  had  been 
paid  at  the  close  of  the  year.  When  this  is 
al!  paid  in  it  will  make  the  capital  stock  $20,- 
000,000.-  The  issue  of  new  bonds,  due  1890, 
is  $4,824,000,  while  the  old  bonds  outstanding 
are  $176,000,  making  together  $5,000,000. 
Of  floating  debt,  as  usual,  there  is  little  or 
none. 

BALANCE  SHEET,  JANUARY  1,  1872. 

Railroad $8,231,072 

New  York  station  and  ferry-houses  344,556 

Jersey  City   station 960,297 

Port  Johnston   coal   station 752,910 

Elizabethport  station 300,146 

Station   houses,    shops    and  water 

station 573,610 

Ferry  interest  and   boats 574,046 

Engines 2,214,063 

Passenger  and  baggage  cars 629,572 

Freight   cars 778,000 

Coal  cars 3,269,923 

Land  accounts 365,776 

Coal  lands — interest 847,600 

Machinery  and  miscellaneous  pro- 
perly    305,930 

Telegraph 12,297 

American  Dock  and  Improvement 

Co.  stock „ 1,500,000 

Newark  &  New  York  Railroad  Co. 

stock 750,000 

Chairs,  spikes,  steel  and  iron  rails 

and  ties   on  hand 376,718 

Materials  and  fuel  on  hand 331,221 

Cash  and  accounts  receivable 2,077,043 

Total $25,194,815 


Capital  stock $15,000,000 

Scrip  stock 1,182,150 

Mortgage  bonds  of  1890 4,824,000 

Mortgage  bonds  due  '70  ajid  '75...  176,000 
Lebigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  loan 

of '97,  (assumed) 2,310,000 

Railroad  Car  Trust  of  Philadelphia 

(assumed) „ 498,568 

Interest  on  bonds,  accrued  not  yet 

due 164,464 

Accounts  payable 873,476 

Renewal  fund 166,155 

Total $25,194,815 

CONSOLIDATION  WITH  DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  4 
WESTERN  R.  R. 

The  following  article  gives  the  substance 
of  the  agreement,  signed  on  the  16th  of 
March,   1872: 

"That  from  and  after  the  date  hereof  the 
entire  railroads,  properties  and  interests  now 
held  by  said  companies,  whether  as  owners, 
lessees  or  otherwise,  and  also  all  railroads, 
properties  and  interests  hereafter  by  either  or 
both  of  said  companies  built  or  acquired  shall 
be  forever  operated  and  managed  as  a  joint 
estate,  and  under  the  joint  management  here- 
inafter  provided  for;  and  that  upon  the  capital 
stock  of  the  said  companies,  which  has  been 
and  may  hereafter  be  issued,  equal  dividends 
shall  be  forever  paid  ;  and  that  the  entire 
receipts  of  every  kind  and  description  whatso- 
ever of  both  of  the  said  companies,  including 
all  moneys  which  may  be  received  for  new 
stock  and  bonds  issued,  or  for  assets  or  other 
property  disposed  of,  shall  be  deemed  and 
regarded  as  joint  receipts,  and  the  entire 
expenses  of  both  of  the  said  companies  shall 
be  deemed  and  regarded  as  joint  expenses; 
and  that  out  of  the  said  joint  receipts  the  said 
joint  expenses,  and  all  the  other  debts  and 
liabilities  of  both  of  the  said  companies  shall, 
as  and  when  they  become  due,  be  paid,  and 
the  surplus  shall  be  disposed  of  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  be  jointly  directed  ;  and  if  at  any 
time  the  joint  receipts  be  insufficient  to  pay 
the  joint  expenses  and  other  matured  debts 
and  liabilities,  the  deficit  shall  be  jointly  pro- 
vided for. 


Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railroad. — The 
Detroit  Tribune  says :  "  It  is  stated  that  the 
contract  for  grading  the  whole  line  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  road,  from  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Traverse  City  Brauch  to  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw,  has  been  let  to  E.  B. 
Talcott  &  Company.  By  the  terms  of  the 
contract  nearly  100  miles  of  new  track  are  to 
be  laid  this  season,  or  to  a  point  nearly  75 
miles  north  of  Clam  Lake,  just  a  little  south 
of  Little  Traverse.  The  distance  from  there 
to  the  Straits  is  about  3.0  miles,  which  will 
be  laid  easily  in  the  early  part  of  sext  sum- 
mer. This  company  have  just  called  ir. 
$50,000  of  the  unguaranteed  bonds  of  1869, 
thus  showing  that  lliey  have  a  sinking  fund. 
Work  on  the  line  is  progressing  finely. 
Nearly  all  the  work  that  can  be  done  on  the 
grading  to  the  junction,  north  of  Manistee 
River,  before  the  snow  is  gone,  is  completed, 
and  but  little  except  surface  work  is  to  be 
done.  Nearly  300  men  are  now  at  work  on 
the  line,  and  by  May  15  fully  500  will  be  em- 
ployed, if  not  more.  The  line  for  the  Trav- 
erse City  Branch  has  been  definitely  located. 
The  junction  will  be  near  Fife  Lake,  some  five 
miles  northeast  of  the  point  first  chosen. 
The  branch  will  be  over  two  miles  shorter 
than  by  the  first  survey,  and  will  pass  through 
a  better  country.  It  is  to  be  completed  to 
Traverse  City  by  October  1." 
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Railroad    Law. 

Dogs  are,  by  many  people,  regarded  as  very 
valuable  adjuncts  to  a  pleasant  existence. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  England,  and  to 
some  extent,  also,  in  the  United  States.  These 
animals  are  often  the  subject  of  litigation,  and 
their  importance  in  the  economy  or  the  aes- 
thetics of  life  is  thus  conclusively  established. 
SeeTownsendc  Wathen,  9  East,  227;  Vere 
v.  Lord  Cawden,  11  id.  568;  Smith  v.  Peliah, 
2  Str.  1,264;  Wilkes  v.  Slatch,  22  Barb.  506; 
Sarch  v.  Blackburn,  4  C.  &  P,  297  ;  Loomis  v. 
Terry,  17  Wend.  496;  Brown  v.  Carpenter,  26 
Vt.  638.  Travelers  and  hnnters  often  find  it 
desirable  to  transport  their  dogs  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  common  carrier;  and  unless  the 
animal  is  a  poodle  or  a  pet,  which  can  be  car- 
ried in  the  lap,  or  kept  under  the  immediate 
surveillance  of  his  master,  the  servant!  of  the 
carrier  are"  charged  with  its  safe  conveyance. 
Such  persons  may  wish  to  know  what  liability 
attaches  to  a  railroad  company,  or  a  carrier 
by  water,  when  they  assume  the  carriage  of 
such  animals.  The  adjudication  on  this  pre- 
cise point  is  exceedingly  limited,  even  in 
England,  and  there  is  a  total  absence  of  de- 
cisions on  the  point  in  this  country,  so  far  as 
reported 

The  course  of  decisions  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States  during  the  last  half 
century,  has  been  in  favor  of  the  modification 
of  the  common-law  liability — when  applied 
to  the  transportation  of  live  animals.  See 
Carr  v.  Lancashire  &  York  Railway  Co  ,  7 
Exch.  712  ;  McManus  v.  Lancashire  Railway 
Co.,  2  Hurl.  &  Norm.  702;  Palmer  v.  Grand 
Junction  Railway  Co.,  4  Mees.  &  Wels.  758; 
Clarke  v.  Rochester  &  S.  Railway  Co.,  14  N. 
Y.  573 ;  The  Mich.  S.  &  N.  Ind.  Railway  Co. 
v.  McDonough,  4  Am.  Rep.  466  (21  Mich.  165.) 
In  the  case  last  cited  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan  decided  that  railroad  companies,  in 
the  absence  of  statutory  requirement  or  of 
special  contract,  are  not  liable  as  common 
carriers  in  the  transportation  of  live  animals. 
If  the  doctrine  of  this  case  is  generally  ac- 
cepted in  the  Courts  of  the  several  States  of 
the  Union  (and  we  think  it  ought  to  be  on 
principle),  tbe  common-law  liability  does  not 
attach  to  dogs  in  course  of  transportation  in 
this  country.  In  England  by  tbe  Railway 
Traffic  Act  of  1854,  17  &  18  Vict.  ch.  31,  §  7, 
railroad  companies  are  expressly  made  com- 
mon carriers  of  cattle,  horses  and  other  ani- 
mals, except  as  they  may  limit  their  liability 
by  notices  or  contracts,  which  may  be  held 
responsible  by  the  Courts.  The  difference  be- 
tween tbe  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan  in  this  country,  and  that 
provided  by  statute  in  England,  is  that  if  dogs 
were  received  for  transportation  without  any 
special  contract  or  notice  by  an  American 
carrier,  such  carrier  would  only  be  liable  as 
an  ordinary  bailee,  but  if  dogs  were  received 
by  an  English  carrier  without  any  special  con- 
tract or  notice,  such  carrier  would  be  liable  as 
a  common  carrier.  It  is  doubtless  competent 
for  an  individual  or  company  to  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  common  car 
rier  of  dogs.  Such  was  the  case  in  Stuart  v. 
Crawley,  2  Stark,  323.  This  was  an  action 
against  a  common  carrier  of  dogs,  to  recover 
for  the  loss  of  a  greyhound.  The  defendant's 
servant  took  the  dog  with  a  string  around  its 
neck,  and  gave  a  receipt  for  its  delivery. 
The  dog  was  afterward  tied  op  by  a  string,  but 
slipped  his  head  through  and  escaped.  Lord 
Ellenborough  held  the  defendant  responsible, 
and  in  his  opinion  said:  "The  case  is  not 
that  of  the  delivery  of  goods  imperfectly 
packed,  since  there  the  defect  is  not  visible, 


but  in  this  case  the  defendant  had  the  means 
of  seeing  that  the  dog  was  insufficiently  se- 
cured. After  a  complete  delivery  to  the  de- 
fendant, he  became  responsible  for  the  security 
of  the  dog;  the  property  then  remained  at 
the  risk  of  the  defendant,  and  he  was  bound 
to  lock  him  up  or  take  other  proper  means  to 
secure  him.  The  owner  had  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  see  that  he  was  properly  deliver- 
ed, and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  defendant 
to  provide  for  his  security."  Such  is  the 
liability  of  carriers  who  hold  themselves  out 
as  common   carriers  of  the  canine  species. 

In  North-eastern  Railway  Company  v.  Rich- 
ardson and  Sisson,  26  L.  T.  N.  S.  131,  the  de- 
fendants were  not  common  carriers  of  dogs. 
They  had  limited  their  liability,  in  pursuance 
of  17  and  18  Vict.  ch.  31,  §  7,  by  notice.  The 
evidence  in  the  case  showed  that  plaintiffs 
delivered  to  the  defendant  company  a  valuable 
dog  to  carry,  paying  the  fare  demanded,  bnt 
getting  no  ticket  and  entering  into  no  special 
contract.  The  dog,  when  delivered,  had  a 
leathern  collar  around  its  neck,  and  a  strap 
attached  to  the  collar;  and,  while  on  the 
journey,  one  of  the  defendants'  servants  tied 
the  dog  up  by  this  strap  at  a  station  where 
the  dog  had  to  wait  till  another  train  came 
up.  The  dog  became  frightened,  slipped  its 
collar,  ran  away  down  the  track  and  was  kill- 
ed by  the  defendants'  cars.  It  appeared  fur- 
ther that  the  notice  limiting  the  liability  of 
defendants,  was  regularly  posted,  according 
to  the  statutory  requirement,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  company  will  not  receive  dogs 
for  conveyance  unless  they  have  proper  chains 
and  collars  attached,  and  then  only  upon  con- 
dition that  they  are  not  responsible  for  loss  of, 
or  injury  to  the  animals,  in  the  event  of  their 
fastenings  proving  insufficient."  The  court 
decided  that  the  company  were  not  common 
carriers  of  dogs,  and  that  as  plaintiffs,  by 
sending  the  dog  with  the  collar  and  strap  on, 
themselves  suggested  that  as  a  proper  mode 
of  securing  the  dog,  they  could  not  recover. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  any  statute,  such  as  tbe 
"Railway  Traffic  Act"  in  England,  we  ap- 
prehend that  no  notice  or  special  contract  on 
the  part  of  the  carrier  would  be  necessary  to 
limit  its  liability  in  the  conveyance  of  dogs  to 
that  of  bailee  for  hire.  The  Mich  S.  and  N. 
Ind.  Railway  Company,  supra.  The  owners 
of  dogs  in  this  country,  therefore,  who  com- 
mit these  valuable  animals  to  the  care  of  rail- 
way companies,  or  other  carriers,  without  any 
agreement  or  notice  posted,  must  not  expect 
that  the  carrier  assumes  any  other  responsi- 
bility than  that  of  ordinary  bailee.  Where  a 
number  of  dogs  are  trausported  together  in 
the  same  apartment,  it  might  become  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  carrier  was  liable  for  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  dogs  upon  each  other. 

In  Smiih  v.  The  New  Haven  and  North- 
ampton Railroad  Company,  13  Allen,  531,  the 
general  principle  was  laid  down  that  carriers 
are  not  liable  for  injuries  committed  by  vicious 
animals  upon  each  other  or  themselves  in 
course  of  transportation.  But  it  aDpears  to 
us  that  it  would  be  a  question  for  tbe  jury 
whether  the  carrier  were  negligent  in  placing 
several  dogs,  of  known  animal  antagonism 
and  propensity  to  fight,  in  the  same  apart- 
ment in  close  proximity. 

Although  the  liability  of  carriers  while  con- 
veying dogs  is  specifically  a  novel  one  in 
America,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  will 
come  before  the  courts  for  adjudication  in 
view  of  the  increase  in  the  distance  between 
the  centers  of  civilization  and  the  hunting 
grounds,  and  the  increasing  disposition  of  the 
Americans  to  have,  preserve,  and  be  attended 
by  fine-bred  dogs. — Albany  Law  Journal. 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad. — A  corres- 
pondent engaged  on  this  road  writes  to  us: 
Work  is  pushing  ahead  very  rapidly  on  this 
railroad,  after  a  very  unfavorable  winter. 
The  large  fills  at  Millboro,  and  Jerry's  run, 
one  of  them  200  feet  high  and  containing 
1,100,000  cubic  yards,  are  both  completed, 
and  the  headings  of  the  large  tunnels  about 
through,  except  the  Lewis  Tunnel,  around 
which  a  temporary  track  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  time.  At  the  Stretcher's 
Neck  Tunnel,  the  contractors  drove  400  feet 
in  two  headings  in  one  month.  Track-laying 
will  soon  be  commenced  at  the  eastern  end, 
and  it  is  expected  to  have  the  rails  laid  through 
by  November  next.  The  alignment  of  the 
road  is  unusually  favorable,  and  the  grades 
lighter  than  the  prairie  roads  of  the  West,  the 
maximum  being  thirty  feet  per  mile,  with 
no  ascending  grade,  going  west,  from  the 
summit  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Kanawha 
River.  It  traverses  the  finest  coal  and  iron 
region  in  the  country,  as  yet  undeveloped, 
and  will  make  a  great  change  in  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  East- 
ern States.  A  double-track  tunnel  under 
Church  Hill  in  Richmond,  designed  to  give 
its  trains  free  access  to  the  deep-water  wharves 
in  the  James  River,  is  being  pushed  vigor- 
ously, and  the  people  of  that  ancient  city  are 
looking  forward  to  the  completion  of  this 
long-hoped-for  connection  with  the  West  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity. — 
Railroad  Gazette. 


— A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Louis- 
ville, New  Albany  and  St.  Louis  Air  Line 
Railway,  and  the  directors  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Mount  Carmel  and  New  Albany  railroad,  the 
latter  road  connecting  with  the  former  at 
Mount.  Carmel,  and  running  to  Mount  Vernon, 
III.,  was  held  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  May  1. 
The  Illinois  road  was  merged  into  the  Indiana 
Company,  and  controlled  by  twenty  directors 
— seven  from  Illinois,  nine  from  Indiana,  and 
four  from  Louisville.  The  capital  stock 
under  the  new  arrangement  is  $3,000,000. 


Puddun'g  et  Petroleum. — It  is  asserted  by 
the  French  technical  journals  that  the  experi- 
ment of  using  petroleum  as  fuel  in  the  puddling 
furnace,  which  has  been  in  progress  at  a  large 
iron  producing  establishment  during  the  past 
three  months,  has  proved  itself  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. In  point  of  convenience,  efficiency 
and  in  the  superior  quality  of  the  iron  pro- 
duced, it  is  asserted  that  petroleum  affords 
the  best  fuel  that  has  yet  been  employed. 


8®" The  engineer  corps  of  the  New  York 
Department,  while  engaged,  April  25,  in  tak- 
ing "  borings  "  of  the  composition  of  the  river- 
bottom  off  Pier  51,  North  river,  pierced  at  a 
depth  of  89  feet,  a  subterranean  reservoir,  the 
water  ascending  the  tube  wiih  such  force  as 
to  rise  several  feet  above  its  mouth.  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  workmen,  the  water  was 
found  to  be  fresh  and  of  an  agreeable  taste  — 
Artisan. 


fieS™  The  East  River  Bridge  is  making  slow 
but  steady  progress.  The  engineer  in  charge 
announces  that  the  bed-rock  under  the  caisson 
on  tbe  New  York  side  has  just  been  uncovered, 
and  that  the  underground  work  will  probably 
be  completed  by  the  first  of  June. — Artisan. 
■  m  « 

fi@T°  Cincinnati  expects  to  realize  largely 
from  the  development  ot  the  Indiana  block 
coal  region.  There  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  be  disappointed. — American  Mamc- 
facturer. 


no 
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The  Manufacture  oi  iron  and  Steel  Halls. 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  as  to  the  strength 
of  steel  rails,  it  will  be  well  to  review  the 
tests  to  which  iron  rails  have  been  subjected. 
In  England,  Mr.  Ashcroft  found  that  the  best 
80  lb.  rails  broke  under  a  ~300  pound  weight, 
falling  15  feet.  In  Germany  the  society  of 
railway  managers  determined  on  and  have 
long  applied  a  test  of  1,000  lb.  falling  10£ 
feet,  as  the  standard  which  all  first  class  iron 
rails  must  reach.  In  this  country  no  inspec- 
tion nor  test  is  applied,  but  tests  made  show 
that  iron  rails  from  our  most  reliable  makers 
break  under  a  6  foot  fall  of  a  1,500  lb.  drop 
as  an  extreme  test,  most  of  those  tested 
breaking  under  a  far  less  test ;  some  breaking 
with  less  than  a  3-foot  fall  of  the  same  weight. 

Everywhere  where  steel  has  been  used, 
engineers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  test  is  required  to  show  the  regularity 
and  strength  of  the  product.  As  compared 
with  iron,  the  tests  which  steel  will  stand  are 
wonderful.  After  numeruus  experiments  par- 
tially based  on  the  experience  of  the  rail 
mill  at  Gratz,  belonging  to  the  Southern 
Kailway  of  Austria,  the  society  of  German 
railway  managers  fixed  upon  a  test  of  2,000 
lb.  falling  J3,§  feet.  They  found  that  this 
test  represented  the  steel  which  suited  their 
necessities,  and  also  found  that  with  steel  of 
otberwi-  e  average  purity,  this  test  represented 
about  £  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  made  it  a 
rule  to  take  no  steel  containing  under  three- 
tenths  of  ore  per  cent  of  carbon,  because  it 
was  too  soft.  They  expressed  a  hope  that  a 
harder  steel  could  soon  be  made  tough  enough 
to  stand  the  same  test.  In  England,  a  test 
was  adopted  of  2,240  lb.,  falling  15  to  17  feet 
on  the  rail  on  heavy  bearings.  This  te<t  has 
been  found  satisfactory  under  heavy  traffic  on 
average  roadbeds,  aud  has  been  invariablv 
retained  by  English  makers,  and  adopted  by 
American  makers.  It  is  an  expeditious 
practical  way  of  ascertaining  the  qualities  of 
the  rail.  Experiment  in  Germany  and  expe- 
rience in  England  pointed  out  the  test  corres- 
ponding to  the  proper  grade  of  steel,  and  the 
test  adopted  has  been  considered  the  most 
practical  one.  The  jar  from  a  moderate 
weiglit  (2,240  lbs.)  falling  from  a  great  height 
is  more  sudden  than  that  imparted  by  a  heavy 
weight  falling  a  small  distance,  and  better 
adapted  to  exhibit  the  toughness  of  the  rail. 
This  latter  is  the  object  had  in  view  in  all 
teets,  as  it  v  ould  take  far  too  long  a  time  to 
determine  the  quality  of  rails  by  a  treatment 
approximately  similar  to  that  received  in  the 
track.  An  objection  r'f  S'tne  force  has  been 
urged  against  the  Euglish  method  of  obtain- 
ing test  pieces.  They  take  one  rail  from  each 
daj's  rolling,  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the 
rest.  In  this  way  their  test  becomes  a  matter 
of  chance,  and  nothing  they  have  yet  done 
has  removed  this  character.  Our  American 
practice  has  been  to  test  every  charge,  thereby 
insuring  beyond  doubt  the  quality  of  the  rails. 

After  a  short  experience  with  steel  rails,  it 
was  found  that  their  homogeneity  is  their 
dUtinguishing  characteristics;  bnt  they 
unite  entire  homogeneity  with  considerable 
hardness  as  compared  with  iron.  There 
are  no  layers  to  peel  off,  no  welds  to  open 
out,  the  ends  of  the  rails  do  not  bloom 
out  as  iron  rails  do,  and  the  head  wears  uni- 
formly along  it<  whole  length.  Not  only  is 
the  single  rail  entirely  homogeneous,  but  all 
the  rails  made  from  a  single  charge  have 
exactly  the  same  qualities.  Many  experi- 
ments on  the  steel  at  Seraing  in  Belgium,  in 
Austria  and  in  this  country,  before  and  after 
its  conversion  into  rails,  show  this  to  bo  a  fact. 


But  the  hardness  is  a  most  important  point 
as  regards  wear.  Some  first-rate  English 
rails  have  been  found  too  soft  for  roads  with 
heavy  traffic.  Therefore  a  rail  is  wanted 
which  will  be  hard  enough  to  stand  abrasion 
and  wear,  but  strong  enough  to  stand  all  the 
strains  to  which  it  is  liable.  The  railroad 
engineer's  idea  of  hardness  is  that  quality 
which  imparts  durability  without  brittleness. 
Hardness  is  sometimes  erroneously  associa- 
ted with  brittleness  because  some  hard  bo- 
dies are  brittle,  but  in  steel  brittleness  arises 
from  causes  entirely  different  from  those 
which  produce  hardness.  The  steelmaker's 
idea  of  hardness  is  a  composite  one — one 
that  results  from  considering  the  effects  of 
physical  structure  or  grain  of  the  steel,  and 
the  effects  of  carbon,  phosphorus  and  man- 
ganese. The  effects  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  these  elements  far  exceed  any  brought 
about  by  change  of  physical  structure  Phos- 
phorus and  manganese  occasion  brittleness, 
while  carbon  in  excess  is  seldom  present,  as 
the  processes  through  which  the  rail  passes 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  reduce  it.  The 
state  in  which  carbon  is  present  in  the  rail  is, 
however,  remarkably  influenced  by  mechanical 
treatment  and  the  resulting  physical  structure. 
Those  modes  of  reduction  which  work  quickly 
and  forcibly  exert  a  strong  influence  to  retain 
the  carbon  in  a  combined  state,  while  the 
slower  methods  on  the  contrary  permit  some 
of  the  carbon  to  separate  as  graphite.  These 
facts  have  been  observed  by  Gruner  and 
Caron,  and  have  been  corroborated  in  Aus- 
trian practice,  as  the  following  analysis  of 
steel  will  show  : 

(a)  Steel  made  for  heads  of  steel  rails  at 
Gratz  and  rolled  into  shape  without  hammer- 
ing: 
Combined  carbon. ..0.38 

Graphite  065 

Silicium 0.05 

Mangauese 0.07 

Sulphur 0.05 

(6)  Steel  made  at  Neuberg  and  hammered 
into  shape: 
Combined  carbon. ..0.234 

Graphite none 

Silicium 0.033 

Phosphorus 0.044 

Sulphur traces 

Both  these  steels  were  soft  Bessemer  steel, 
and  from  observation  I  made  at  the  two  works 
on  the  respective  quality  of  their  metal,  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  their  correctness.  A 
remarkable  point  in  the  matter  is  that  their 
iron  at  Neuberg  was  much  more  graphitic 
than  that  used  at  Gratz.  At  Neuberg  they 
tapped  direct  from  the  blast  furnace,  and 
their  "  blows"  averaged  about  thirty  minutes, 
some  running  up  to  fifty  minutes.  At  Gratz 
they  remelted  their  iron  in  an  air  furnace,  and 
their  "blows"  were  much  shorter.  The  iron 
each  works  used  was  then  of  substantially 
the  same  character,  made  from  charcoal  by 
spathic  ore.  Neuberg  made  its  own  iron, 
while  Gratz  bought  its  iron  largely  from 
Mariazell  and  Eisenerz,  furnaces  not  far  from 
Neuberg. 

Now,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works,  we 
have  a  quiet  graphitic  mixture  for  conver- 
sion, but  we  find  scarcely  any  graphite  at  all 
in  the  rails — in  fact  none.  Out  of  many  tests 
we  have  only  one,  an  apparently  abnormal 
one,  in  which  the  graphite  amounted  to  0.08 
per  cent,  it  being  generally  present  in  too 
small  quantities  to  be  estimated. 

Speaking  within  the  limits  of  steel  manu- 
facture, it  is  safe  to  say  that  brittleness  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mechanical  treatment, 
yet  by  this  treatment  the  state  of  the  carbon 


Copper... 0.08 

Iron 98.57 


Total.. 


.99.85 


Manganese. ..0.139 

Coppper 0.105 

Iron 99.445 


Total.. 


.100. 


may  be  controlled  and  the  specific  gravity  and 
consequent  density  of  the  steel  increased. 
Rails  are  brittle  when  too  cold-short  from  the 
presence  of  phosphorus  and  maganese.  The 
proper  proportion  of  the  former  forms  the 
most  delicate  point  in  steel  making,  and  must 
always  be  kept  within  safe  limits.  No  good 
steel  rail  has  ever  yet  been  made  with  more 
than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  of  phosphorus, 
and  half  that  is  considered  too  much  by  Bes- 
semer. In  regard  to  manganese,  our  experi- 
ence is  not  yet  fully  ripe.  Its  action,  howev- 
er, is  far  less  dangerous  than  that  of  phos- 
phorus, and  in  small  quantities  is  beneficial. 
We  have  thus  a  definite  idea  of  the  im- 
portant qualities  of  steel  rails  and  the  proper 
te3ts  to  show  their  uniformity.  The  tests 
made  on  the  steel  preclude  the  possibility  of 
brittle  steel  being  used,  and  it  is  evident  that 
those  methods  of  reduction  which  unite  the 
greatest  hardness  with  the  necessary  strength 
are  to  be  preferred.  In  general  terms,  a  steel 
rail  is  wanted  to  last  a  lifetime,  and  to  be 
strong  enough  to  stand  all  accidents  of  wear. 
Rail  making  begins  with  the  Bessemer  ingot. 
This  is  a  block  of  highly  crystalline  metal, 
the  tensile  strength  of  which  is  low,  and 
which  contains  some  blow-holes  or  bubbles 
formed  by  the  carbonic  oxide  retained  by  the 
liquid  steel.  The  inner  surface  of  these  bub- 
bles is  generally  oxidized,  and  they  are  apt  to 
be  more  numerous  near  the  surface  of  the  ingot. 
The  first  steel  rails  made  ten  years  ago  were 
treated  like  cast  steel.  Until  1863  they  were 
made  from  ingots  seven  to  eight  inches  square 
and  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  in  four  heats. 
In  the  first  two  heats  the  ingot  was  hammered 
down  to  size,  one  end  at  a  time,  and  swaged 
in  dies  to  the  shape  of  the  first  pass  of  the 
rolls.  Then  the  bloom,  by  this  time  eight  feet 
long,  was  rolled  in  two  heats  through  twelve 
passes  into  a  finished  rail. 

This  process  was  excessively  crude,  wasting 
everything  a  steelmaker  cares  to  save,  and  as 
the  rails  were  found  deficient  and  their  weak 
points  tested,  it  was  found  that  the  small  size 
of  the  ingots,  aud  the  little  work  done  on 
them,  caused  a  great  number  of  imperfect 
rails  and  a  very  poor  quality  in  the  steel. 
At  this  time  the  expressions  of  want  of  con- 
fidence in  Bessemer  steel  took  shape.  We 
have  now,  however,  surmounted  all  difficulties, 
and  produced  a  reliable  uniform  quality  of 
steel  in  enormous  quantities,  considered  in 
the  light  of  former  capabilities  of  production. 
We  now  use  very  large  ingots,  which  necessi- 
tate thrice  the  work  formerly  applied.  In  1867 
the  ingots  were  raised  in  England  to  ten 
inches  square,  and  in  1870  to  twelve  inches 
square,  which  is  the  size  in  general  use.  In 
Ameriea  we  have  had  exactly  the  English 
experience  with  small  ingots,  the  efforts  to  use 
them  to  advantage  having  entirely  failed. 

Seeing,  then,  that  large  ingots  weighing 
three-quarters  of  a  ton,  and  making  two  rails, 
have  been  found  necessary,  it  has  become  a 
question  as  to  what  mode  of  working  them 
up  gives  the  best  results.  I  think  that  ham- 
mering furnishes  the  preferable  product,  and 
my  present  experience  goes  to  justify  the 
opinion.  Rolling  is  preferred  by  some  makers, 
because  it  is  thought  cheaper,  but  I  think  the 
better  wear  of  a  hammered  rail  is  a  strong 
point  in  its  favor.  Rolled  rails  are  generally 
softer  than  hammered  rails,  for  the  reason  I 
have  given — namely,  because  their  carbon  is 
apt  to  be  partially  separated  as  graphite,  and 
their  density  is  less. 

There  have  been,  in  the  history  of  iron 
metallurgy,  two  noted  contests  between  rolling 
and  hammering,  in  one  of  which  the  hammer 
came  off  victorious,  in  the  otheT  the  rolls.    I ' 
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refer  to  the  manufacture  of  hammered  iron 
and  to  that  of  armor  plates.  Hammered  iron 
is  a  necessity  for  smith  work,  and  the  quali- 
ties imparted  to  itby  continued  piling  and  ham- 
mering are  wonderful  as  compared  with  ordin- 
ary iron.  The  reputation  of  the  Low-Moor 
and  Yorkshire  iron  tires  and  plates  is  world- 
wide, and  the  steel  tire  had  in  the  Low-Moor 
tire  for  some  time  a  formidable  competitor. 
In  this  case  the  benefits  are  produced  by  a 
better  texture  of  the  iron  and  greater  ductili- 
ty developed  by  the  work  done.  The  cinder 
is  thoroughly  expelled  in  the  blooming  and 
first  piling,  and  may  be  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  other  ease  the  object  was  to  get 
as  soft  and  wax-like  an  armor  plate  as  was 
consistent  with  the  strength  necessary  to  resist 
the  impact  of  the  shot.  As  the  work  done  by 
the  shot  generally  used  represents  in  foot- 
pounds the  effect  of  one  (gross)  ton  failing  a 
mile  and  a  half,  it  will  readily  be  acknowledg- 
ed that  there  is  little  similarity  between  the 
case  of  an  armor  plate  and  a  steel  rail,  which 
has  to  stand  a  ton  weight  falling  only  17  feet 
In  my  own  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
the  two  processes,  I  compared  ingots  of  the 
same  steel  with  an  average  area  of  respective- 
ly about  75  and  110  square  inches,  average 
section,  as  they  were  the  only  molds  I  had  at 
the  time  to  compare.  I  found  that  the  rails 
made  of  blooms,  hammered  from  the  ingots 
of  the  latter  section,  stood  over  100  per  cent, 
more  than  the  rolls  made  direct  from  the  in- 
got. The  bloom  was  hammered  to  the  size  of 
the  ingot,  and  each  rolled  in  two  heats,  one  of 
them  a  wash  heat,  into  the  same  kind  of  rails. 
I  tested  in  thii  way  31  different  charges. 
Weight  used  was  2,000  lbs;  bearings.  2  feet 
apart.  The  rails  from  ingots  stood  21J  feet 
fall  of  this  weight,  showing  1  6-10  of  an  inch 
deflection  without  breaking.  The  rails  from 
the  blooms  stood  a  43  foot  fall  of  the  same 
weight  without  breaking,  and  showed  a  deflec- 
tion of  3  9-10  inches.  This  leaves  a  surplus 
of  50  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  hammered 
rail,  deducting  50  per  cent,  for  amount 
due  to  difference  of  area  of  ingots.  To 
show  the  connection,  on  a  manufacturing 
scale,  of  these  tests  with  the  actual  result,  I 
would  remark  that  we  made  13,285  rails  out 
of  the  ingots  of  75  square  inches  average  area. 
Of  these  there  were  rejected  by  tbe  railroad, 
for  insufficient  strength  after  delivery,  178 
rails,  or  1J  per  cent.  Of  the  larger  ingots  we 
had  made,  up  to  the  fall  of  1870,  32,320  rails, 
and  had  rejected  for  all  causes,  after  delivery, 
only  18  rails,  or  1-20  of  one  per  cent.,  or  a 
quantity  only  1-26  as  large  as  before. 

We  therefore  continued  to  hammer,  but  now 
use  an  average  section  of  150  square  inches  ; 
doing  J  the  work  under  the  hammer,  and 
only  J  in  the  rolls.  Our  rails  thus  pro- 
duced stand. a  ton  weight  falling  17J-  feet, 
and  leave  an  ample  margin  of  reserved 
strength.  We  have  bad  recent  tests,  in  which 
the  rail  stood  what  was  equivalent  to  a  ton 
weight  falling  70  feet  without  breaking,  but 
have  not  yet  got  up  to  the  armor  plate 
standard  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  Out  of  a  lot 
of  1,200  ton3  of  58  and  60  lb.  rails,  not  a 
single  rail,  out  of  the  439  tests  given,  broke 
under  a  ton  weight  falling  16 J  feet.  We  have 
since  had  many  similar  series. 

The  bubbles  in  the  ingots  give  some  trouble 
in  the  subsequent  working,  sometimes  occa- 
sioning cracks  in  the  ingot  requiring  to  be 
chipped  out.  This  we  do  as  we  hammer  the 
ingot  down,  without  hindering  the  hammer  in 
its  work.  Rolls  are  apt  to  laminate  these  bub- 
bles instead  of  forcibly  compressing  them  like 
the  hammer,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  bubble  breaks  out  on  the  surface  of  the 


bloom  and  causes  a  long  streak  where  the 
metal  is  not  sound.  These  streaks  are 
especially  noticeable  in  the  head  of  the  rail. 
In  order  to  obviate  the  cracks  resulting  from 
these  blowholes,  a  hammer  must  be  associated 
with  the  rolls  to  chip  out  bad  places;  and  this 
Benders  the  rolling  process  more  complicated 
than  it  would  appear  at  first  sight.  I  do  not 
see  why  it  is  not  simpler  to  do  all  the  work 
under  one  tool,  namely,  the  hammer. 

The  objections  to  hammering  on  the  score 
of  cutting  sharply  into  the  metal  are  not,  in 
my  opinion,  of  weight,  as  our  experience 
agrees  with  the  English,  that  you  can  hardly 
have  too  heavy  a  hammer  for  steel.  We  can 
strike  two  full  blows  of  a  12-ton  hammer  on  the 
same  place  without  deforming  or  injuring  the 
bloom  in  any  way,  or  making  a  mark  on  it 
deeper  than  §  inch  each  time.  As  showing 
what  steel  will  stand,  I  will  say  that  I  have 
seen,  in  Vienna,  Haswell's  hydraulic  press 
reducing  ingots  from  10  inches  thick  to  2 
inches  at  one  squeeze,  without  injuring  the 
steel,  which  was  from  Neuberg.  It  is  thus 
surely  idle  to  talk  of  a  hammer  as  injuring 
steel  in  any  way.  The  stroke  of  a  heavy 
hammer  works  uniformly  through  the  bloom, 
drawing  the  interior  as  much  as  the  surface. 
We  want  to  make  a  hard  and  tenacious  bloom, 
and  the  concentrated  blow  of  a  heavy  hammer 
is  well  adapted  to  that  end.  We  lose  practi- 
cally nothing  in  ductility  as  compared  with 
the  rolls,  and  have  ample  room  within  the 
limits  of  our  strength.  The  chemical  com- 
position control  the  brittleness  of  our  rails, 
and  as  long  as  we  keep  that  right  we  can 
make  a  comparative  bad  rail  well  adapted  to 
wear. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  produced  by  the 
two  methods  in  the  same  time,  the  hammer 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  rolls.  A 
blooming  mill  turns  out  about  55  tons  of 
blooms  a  day  from  ingots.  We  do  as  much  as 
that  daily  under  a  12- '.on  hammer,  and  have 
done  much  more  than  that  for  a  considerable 
time,  so  that  the  relative  capacity  of  the  two 
is  hardly  decided  as  yet.  In  five  or  six  minutes 
we  can  hammer  down,  chip  aud  cut  in  two,  and 
carry  away  in  large  ingots  reducing  it  to  one- 
third  its  former  size,  and  in  thirty-five  to  forty 
minutes  do  the  whole  work  of  getting  a  heat 
of  five  ingots  hammered  complete  into  finished 
rail  blooms  requiring  no  subsequent  hand- 
chippiug.  For  three  months  this  hammer  did 
an  average  of  about  70  tons  of  rail  blooms  per 
day,  turning  tbem  out  sound  and  well  chipped. 
As  a  matter  of  interest,  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  at  Neuberg,  in  Styria,  they 
use  a  19-ton  hammer  on  steel,  and,  according 
to  published  statements,  produce  under  it  in 
a  week  only  65  tons  out  of  two  furnaces  in 
11  1-3  turns.  They  hope  by  using  four  fur- 
naces to  get  up  130  tons  per  week.  It  shows 
well  the  spirit  of  American  work  to  compare 
our  product  with  this.  We  do  now  over  three 
times  as  much  as  they  hope  to  do,  and  do  it 
under  the  hammer  of  under  two-thirds  the 
weight.  The  weight  of  ingots  is  about  the  same. 
I  have  explained  above  my  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring hammered  rails,  all  derived  from  ex- 
perience capable  of  easy  verification.  In 
practice  we  have  found  as  far  as  we  could 
compare  hammered  with  rolled  rails  that  the 
former  stand  the  treatment  they  have  to  suffer 
better  than  the  rolled  rails.  From  experience 
with  rails  of  different  making,  rolled  and  ham 
mered  from  ingots  of  the  same  size,  I  am  en 
abled  to  say  that  the  hammered  ones  have  far 
less  rejections  on  all  accounts  than  the  rolled 
ones,  and  that  their  strength  against  sudden 
jar  is  greater. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  hammered  rails 


are  superior  to  the  rolled  in  very  important 
characteristics.  1  do  not  deny  that  rolling 
may  be  improved  so  as  to  equal  a  hammered 
rail.  That  is  not  impossible  nor  improbable. 
It  has  not  done  it  yet  in  my  opinion,  but  when 
it  does  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  change  my 
opinion. 

Inorder  to  show  the  relative  endurance  of 
iron  and  steel  rails,  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
case  that  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  an 
American  experience  of  steel  rails,  equaling 
that  had  on  the  English  railroads,  and 
especially  on  the  London  and  Northwestern. 
The  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore 
Railway,  laid  in  their  yard  in  Philadelphia, 
steel  rails  on  one  side  of  the  track  and  iron 
rails  on  the  other.  The  steel  rails  were  ham- 
mered rails,  and  were,  with  iron,  laid  in 
1864.  The  steel  rails  wore  out  some  17  sets 
of  the  iron  rails,  and  then  the  company 
stopped  the  experiment,  laying  steel  rails  on 
both  sides. 

On  a  curve  of  525  feet  radius,  steel  rails 
have  lasted  intact  since  1865,  and  are  as  per- 
fect as  when  laid,  where  iron  rails  had  before 
lasted  only  from  three  to  six  months. 

None  of  the  rails  of  tbo  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company,  nor  of  any  other  company  in  this 
country,  have  ever  been  worn  out  by  traffic  or 
shifting  work,  so  that  I  can,  after  a  five  vears' 
experience  of  American  makes,  have  reason 
to  believe  they  will  last  at  least  a  generation, 
under  the  hardest  service. 
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Where  it  is  Introduced. 

Bta-Tlie  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  that  kindle  at  stations,  In  wood 
piles,  antl  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 
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The  Coal  Development  and  its  Future 
—Observation*  on  Ohio  and  Indiana 
Coala. 


Coal  is  a  Bubject  upon  which  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  talk  in  Cincinnati  at  different 
times,  but  nothing  which  indicates  a  proper 
understanding  of  it,  or  any  clear  perception 
of  what  it  may  or  will  do  in  the  future.  There 
seems  to  be  very  few  minds,  almost  none,  who 
comprehend  that  Cincinnati  is,  of  all  the 
places  in  the  world,  the  one  which  has  most 
advantages  naturally  for  the  supply  and  em- 
ployment of  coal.  In  order  to  understand  this 
more  ctaarly,  let  us  consider  this  subject;  1st, 
as  to -the  natural  position  of  Cincinnati  in 
relation  to  the  coal  beds;  2d,  in  relation  to 
what  coal  has  done  for  other  places;  3d,  in 
relation  to  what  it  may  do. 

1.  The  natural  position  of  Cincinnati  as  to 
coal  beds.  The  "  Great  Appalachian  "  coal 
field  begins  on  the  northern  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  bounded  east  by  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line 
which  begins  in  or  near  Summit  county,  Ohio, 
and  proceeds  south-west,  so  as  to  comprehend 
the  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  terminating  in  Alabama,  but  pro- 
ceeding almost  as  far  south  as  Tuscaloosa. 
This  is  the  great  bituminous  coal  field,  and 
comprehends  Western  Pennsylvania,  Western 
Virginia,  Eastern  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  a  part  of  Alabama.  This  immense  coal 
field  comprehends  150,000  square  miles,  and 
there  is  at  present  no  adequate  knowledge  of 
either  its  quantity  or  quality.  Geologists 
give  descriptions  of  it;  but  their  observations 
have  been  very  superficial.  Everybody  brings 
forth  new  discoveries  of  coal  banks,  varying  in 
quality,  aid  some  of  them  surpassing  every- 
thing   we   have    heretofore    known   in   their 


quantity  and  value.  We  know  only  that  here 
is  spread  out  before  us  an  immense  deposit, 
almost  illimitable  in  its  quantity,  beyond  the 
conceivable  wants  of  mankind  in  thousands 
of  years,  of  what  is  ihe  great  motive  power  of 
machinery,  and  in  future  must  be  almost  the 
only  fuel  of  the  human  race. 

Another  coal  field  of  considerable  extent 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  Illinois,  the  west- 
ern portion  of  Indiana,  and  a  small  district 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Kentucky.  It  is 
in  this  last  district,  on  the  western  side  of  In- 
diana, that  the  Indiana  "block  coal"  lies,  of 
which  so  much  has  recently  been  said.  In 
the  former  or  "  Appalachian "  field  lie  the 
deposits,  near  Pittsburg,  on  Sunday  creek, 
and  Nelsonville  (Ohio),  on  the  Kanawha 
(Va.),  and  on  the  forks  of  Kentucky  river 
(Ky.),  from  which  Cincinnati  has  got  and  ex- 
pects to  get.  coal. 

These  being  the  great  fields  of  coal  supply 
to  Cincinnati,  let  us  consider  next  their 
accessibility,  and  to  do  this  there  is  no  better 
teat  than  the  straight  railroad  line,  for  though 
railroads  can  not  be  made  exactly  on  such 
lines,  yet  the  ratio  of  approximation  will  be 
nearly  the  same  in  each  case.  To  make  it  a 
fair  test  we  must  also  put  the  terminus  of  the 
radius  on  the  best  deposit  in  the  section,  for 
eventually  the  best  will  be  used.  In  Penn- 
sylvania this  will  be  at  or  near  Pittsburg, 
whence  coal  now  comes  in  great  quantities. 
Ir  Ohio  it  will  be  on  Sunday  creek  or  Nelson- 
ville (which  are  near  together.  In  Virginia 
it  will  be  on  the  central  Kanawha.  In  Ken- 
tucky it  will  be  in  Carter  county,  or  on  the 
north  fork  of  the  Kentucky  river;  and  in 
Clay  county,  Indiana, — "  block  coal."  Taking 
our  map  we  find  the  various  lines  to  be  thus  : 

Pittsburg,  Pa »  260  Miles. 

Sunday  creek,  Ohio 130       " 

Coal  creek,  Kanawha,  Va 160       " 

Carter  county,  Ky 110       " 

North  fork,  Kentucky  river 115       " 

Clay  county,  Iud. 135       " 

When  we  look  to  the  fact  that  in  getting 
coal  from  Kentucky  by  rail,  we  must  cross 
the  Ohio,  and  that  from  Ohio  and  Indiana 
we  do  not,  we  must  concede  that  the  lat- 
ter have  the  advantage  clearlj .  On  the 
other  hand  the  much  greater  distance  of  the 
Pittsburg  and  Kanawha  coals  will  prevent 
them  from  competing  seriously  with  the  coals 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  We  speak  of  the 
future,  for  nearly  all  the  coal  used  in  Cincin- 
nati has  been  brought  down  the  Ohio  river. 
But  the  time  will  come  when  that  will  not  be 
the  case,  for  reasons  unnecessary  here  to 
st  te.  It  is  plain  that  the  competition  for  the 
supply  of  Cincinnati  with  coal  must  hereafter 
lie  between  the  best  mines  of  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana. The  mines  of  Sunday  creek  and  Nel- 
sonville (the  latter  now  supplying  Columbus 
by  the  Hocking  Valley  R.  R.)  are  unquestion- 
ably as  near  and  as  accessible  to  Cincinnati 
as  any  other.  But  we  do  not  understand  that 
the  "  block  coal,"  so  peculiarly  valuable  in  ' 


many  respects,  is  found  in  Southern  Ohio. 
But  this  coal  is  now  deemed  of  so  great  value 
in  certain  iron  smelting  that  there  is  no  doubt 
it  would  be  of  immense  value  to  Cincinnati. 
Besides  this,  a  railroad  to  the  "  block  coal " 
region  of  Indiana  can  be  made  of  no  more 
railroad  distance  than  one  to  the  mines  of 
Perry  county,  Ohio.  For  the  advantages  of 
this  peculiar  coal  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
road  can  be  made,  we  favor  the  construction 
of  the  Cincinnati  &  ferre  Haute  road,  and 
we  think  Cincinnati  will  get  that  road  at  a 
very  cheap  rate  if  her  citizens  only  subscribe 
$500,000. 

2.  In  relation  to  what  coal  has  done  for  other 
places.  On  this  head  we  scarcely  need  say  any- 
thing. Nothing  is  so  remarkable  in  modern 
civilization  as  the  growth  of  manufactures  by 
the  growth  of  coal  production,  and  the  growth 
of  cities  and  towns  under  its  influence  is  re- 
markable. One  of  the  greatest  exhibitions  of 
the  power  of  coal  is  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  now  has  a  population  of  700,000 
people,  of  which  it  is  safe  to  say  300,000  are 
due  to  the  coal  trade  alone.  The  Reading 
railroad  and  the  Schuykill  canal  brings  down 
to  Philadelphia  millions  of  tons  of  anthracite 
coal,  a  large  part  of  which  is  consumed  in  the 
city,  but  a  still  larger  part  is  shipped  to  New 
England,  New  York,  and  to  other  countries. 
So  enormous  is  this  trade  that  thousands  of 
vessels  are  employed  in  it. 

3.  The  future  coal  trade  of  Cincinnati. 
We  have  shown  in  a  former  article  that  Cin- 
cinnati must  soon  consume  50,000,000  bush- 
els of  coal,  but  even  that  is  small  compared 
with  what  may  be  if  Tincinnati  or  its  vicin- 
ity be  made  the  site  of  those  immense  iron 
works  which  the  country  needs.  And  why 
should  it  not  be?  In  1832  Cincinnati  had 
scarcely  begun  to  use  coal.  In  1840  she  be- 
gan to  use  coal  freely  in  her  manufactures, 
and  for  the  next  15  years  she  grew  with  im- 
mense rapidity.  Subsequently  the  financial 
explosion  of  1857,  the  war,  and  reconstruc- 
tion, coming  down  to  1867,  kept  the  city  back. 
Enterprise  and  progress  have  begun  again, 
and  it  only  remains  for  Cincinnati  to  do  two 
things,  and  she  will  sweep  ahead  with  a 
power  and  rapidity  which  no  city  of  its  mag- 
nitude ever  did.  These  two  things  are,  one 
to  connect  herself  directly  with  the  South, 
and  to  avail  herself  of  the  vast  deposits  of  coal 
near  here.  E.  D.  M. 

May,  1872. 


— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
having  obtained  an  injunction  some  time  ago 
to  prevent  the  New  York  and  Long  Branch 
Railroad  Company  bridging  Raritan  Bay,  ap- 
plied to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  make  the 
injunction  perpetual.  Chancellor  Zabriskie 
gave  the  decision.  The  injunction  was  refus- 
ed. The  Court  holds  that  the  right  granted 
to  railroad  companies  to  use  land  under  water 
gave  them  the  right  to  build  bridges  without 
compensation  to  the  State. — American  Bail- 
road  Journal. 
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CINCINNATI    INTERESTS. 


■     COAL.  ASB  1ROM. 

We  have  recently  endeavored  to  attract  at 
tendon  to  those  two  essential  elements  of  our 
industries — coal  and  iron — and  to  show  that 
the  interest  of  the  citj  imperatively  demands 
that  new  sources  of  supply  shall  be  opened, 
and  new  avenues  constructed  through  which 
they  can  be  obtained.  The  retail  price  of 
coal  in  Cincinnati  to  day  is  twenty  cents  per 
bushel,  with  3  good  prospect  of  its  being 
double  that  before  it  becomes  any  lower. 
True,  sometimes  there  is  a  June  rise  of  the 
Ohio  river,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  pffervesent  affair, 
remarkably  uncertain,  and  like  an  angel  visit, 
it  is  over  before  you  know  it. 

With  this  cheering  prospect  before  them, 
what  is  the  situation  of  those  manufacturers, 
who  from  lack  of  storage  room  or  capital  to 
carry  a  year's  supply,  are  forced  to  procure 
their  coal  from  dealers  as  required  from  week 
to  week  or  month  to  month.  They  can  only 
patiently  snbmit  to  the  tax,  increase  the  price 
of  their  products,  or  deduct  the  amount  paid 
extra  for  their  coal  from  their  legitimate  pro- 
fits, hoping  that  sometime  or  other  there  wili 
be  a  "good  time  coming,"  when  they  can 
approximately  estimate  their  expenses. 

The  experience  of  last  year  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  induce  something  more  than  talk, 
or  vain  regrets  on  the  subject.  We  showed  in 
onr  issue  of  May  2d,  thafrfor  this  class  of  fol- 
ly, the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  paid  for  their  six 
months  supply  of  coal  consumed  previous  to 
April  1st,  1872,  $l,7SO,329.»2  more  than 
should  have  been  paid.  This  was  actual 
money  paid — not  a  speculative  estimate  of 
what  might  be  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances— but  cash  filched  from  the  hard  earn- 
ed wages  of  the  mechanic  and  the  laborer. 

The  report  of  the  B  >ard  of  Trade,  table  2, 
gives  as  the  gross  value  of  all  the  manufac- 
tured articles  in  "Cincinnati  and  immediate 
vicinity,"  the  sum  of  $135,988,365,  for  the 
year  ending  January  1st,  1872.  Now  if  that 
is  correct,  the  product  of  all  the  industries  of 
"Cincinnati  and  immediate  vicinity"  for  six 
months  would  be  §67,944,183,  while  the  extra 
cost  of  fuel  for  the  same  period  paid  by  citi- 
zens was  as  above  stated,  $1,780,329.92,  or  in 
other  words  a  superfluous  tax  for  fuel  of  a 
fraction  over  1\  per  cent,  paid  by  Cincinnati 
alone,  on  the  entire  industries  of  "  Cincinnati 
and  immediate  vicinity."  This  is  a  very 
startling  fact,  and  clearly  indicates  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  we  are  laboring  as  a 
great  manufacturing  city.  Two  and  one- 
fourth  per  cent,  on  the  gross  product  of  labor 
for  the  single  item  of  fuel,  is  a  tax  under 
which  it  can  not  be  expected  to  compete 
successfully,  as  against  other  more  favored 
localities. 


THE  REMEDY 
Is  to  construct  coal  railroads.  Cincinnati 
has  relied  implicitly  on  the  Ohio  river  ever 
since  the  city  became  a  coal  consuming  com- 
munity. One  year  out  of  every  three,  of  the 
whole  period  since  1840,  (but  more  latterly  al- 
most every  year),  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of 
coal  in  the  Cincinnati  market,  until  sometimes 
almost  fabulous  prices  have  been  paid.  20,  30, 
40  and  50  cents  per  bushel  have  been  paid  ; 
not  without  grumbling,  it  is  true,  but  then  that 
is  all  there  was  of  it.  Grumbling  did  not 
bring  back  the  lost  dollars,  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor,  nor  relieve  the  oppressed 
manufacturer  of  an  ODeroos  tax. 

The  first  coal  road  that  is  seeking  to  remedy 
this  evil  is  the 

CINCINNATI  AND  TERBE  HAUTE  RAILROAD. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  advocate 
its  construction,  as  we  also  expect  to  advocate 
others  when  they  become  sufficiently  matured 
to  come  forward  and  ask  for  like  aid  in  en- 
abling them  to  confer  similar  favors  on  Cin- 
cinnati. We  understand  tbey  ask  but  for 
$500,000  from  Cincinnati,  and  that  not  to  be 
paid  until  they  bring  the  coal  to  our  doors. 
The  amount  asked  is  but  scarcely  one-fourth 
of  the  sum  really  thrown  away  in  the  extra 
price  paid  for  the  six  months  supply  ol 
coal  as  above  staled,  and  will  have  to  be 
obtained  by  subscriptions  made  by  individuals 
When  and  how,  is  for  citizens  to  determine. 
We  doubt  not  that  the  projectors  of  the  ruad 
would  be  willing  to  make  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract of  subscription  that  to  original  holders 
of  say  $5,000  of  their  stock  they  would  deliver 
coal  at  (heir  depot  for  a  specified  time,  by  the 
car  load,  at  12  cents  per  bushel.  If  they  will 
do  this,  and  the  subscriptions  are  not  payable 
until  the  coal  comes,  the  subscribers  to  the 
Btock,  at  least,  would  make  a  "good  thing" 
out  of  it.     But 

THE  CITY  CAN  DO  SOMETHING. 

The  City  Council  has  the  power  to  lay  up  a 
stock  of  coal  whenever  they  can  procure  it 
cheap,  and  then  peddle  it  out  to  the  poor. 
They  have  done  this  frequently.  Then  why 
not,  if  the  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad 
can  do  what  we  have  c. aimed  it  can  do,  viz: 
furnish  coal  at  TWELVE  CENTS  per 
bushel  delivered  in  storage  depots,  make  a 
contract  with  the  company  for  say  two,  three, 
or  five  million  bushels,  to  be  so  delivered;  the 
delivery  to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  road 
can  be  fiuished.  We  should  say,  the  sooner 
the  better,  and  let  the  time  be  definite.  No 
loss  could  attend  such  a  contract.  Twelve 
cents  in  the  yard  would  be  as  cheap  as  ten 
cents  per  bushel  in  the  barge,  and  there  is  but 
little  probability  ot  Pittsburg  coal  ever  getting 
below  that  again.  A  contract  of  this  kind 
would  be  a  safe  one;  the  coal  would  not  have 
to  be  paid  for  until  delivered,  and  when  deliv- 
ered would  be  as  cheap  as  we  can  ever  expect 


to  get  it.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  wait 
for  "hard  times"  to  "come  again"  before 
disposing  of  it.  It  could  be  turned  right  over 
in  the  market  as  it  came  to  hand,  and  the 
order  duplicated  afterwards. 

It  would  furthermore  give  the  company 
strength,  and  induce  them  to  fit  up  for  this 
specific  traffic,  which  is  just  what  we  want. 
Gentlemen  of  the  City  Council,  think  of  it, 
and  get  ready  to  do  some'hing,  or  we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  afflicted  periodically  with  our  usual 
coal  famines ! 

IRON. 

This  is  a  twin  interest  with  coal,  and  on 
the  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  coal  mainly 
depends  the  prosperity  of  the  iron  interest. 
True,  proximity  to  iron  ores  is  also  desirable  ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  means  made  use  of 
to  obtain  cheap  coal  will  also  bring  to  our 
doors  an  abundant  supply  of  the  raw  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  iron,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  iron,  precludes  all  possibility  of 
glutting  the  market.  Especially  is  this  true 
while  we  are  making  over  10,000  miles  of 
new  railway  annually,  requiring,  exclusive 
of  renewals  on  the  70,000  miles  now  run- 
ning, 900,000  tons  of  railroad  iron.  The  een- 
trality  of  Cincinnati  for  the  distribution  of 
this  item  of  manufacture,  and  with  proper 
facilities  for  procuring  the  elements  to  manu- 
facture, should  pnable  her  to  command  not 
less  than  one-fifth  of  this  great  trade,  which 
would  amount  to  180,000  tons,  valued  at  say 
$80  per  ton  would  be  $14,400,000  annually. 


Consolidation  in  Indiana. — One  of  the 
most  important  railroad  improvements  that 
has  taken  place  in  Southern  Indiana  for  some 
time  past  was  consummated  May  1,  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  interests  of  the  Louis- 
ville, New  Albany  and  St.  Louis  Air  Line 
Railway  and  the  Illinois  division  of  that  road, 
running  from  Mt.  Carmel  and  Mt.  Vernon, 
111,  a  distance  of  seventy-six  miles.  Botti 
Boards  convened  and  made  arrangements 
which  are  satisfactory  to  both  companies,  the 
contractors  for  the  building  of  the  lines,  and 
all  others  concerned.  The  Air  Line  Company 
has  a  subscribed  capital  of  over  $2,000,000, 
and  has  control  of  the  line  from  this  city  and 
Louisville  to  Mt.  Carmel.  The  Illinois  com- 
pany, of  which  Judge  Robert  Bell  is  Presi- 
dent, has  $650,000  capital,  which  they  have 
agreed  to  transfer  to  the  Air  Line  Railway- 
Company,  and  the  capital  stock  basis  shall  be 
fixed  at  $3,000,000.  The  entire  road  from 
this  city  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois,  distance  one 
hundred  and  ninety  miles,  will  be  hereafter 
known  as  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  St. 
Louis  Air  line  Railway,  and  be  controlled  by 
the  thirteen  Directors  of  the  Air  Line,  four 
of  whom  are  citizens  of  Louisville,  and  the 
seven  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Company,  mak- 
ing twenty  Directors  in  all,  with  President 
Bradley  at  the  head,  which  arrangement  con- 
tinues until  February  next,  when  the  number 
will  be  reduced  to  thirteen.  By  the  above  ar- 
rangement the  contractors  on  the  two  lines 
are  to  fulfill  their  contracts,  and  have  the  en- 
tire line  in  operation  by  the  first  of  January 
next. — New  Albany  Ledger. 
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The  Coal  Supply  of  Cincinnati— Terre 
Maale  Railroad- 
There  are  two  facts  very  obvious  in  the  mate- 
rial progress  of  modern  society.  One  is  that 
coal  and  iron  are  the  great  elements  of  civic 
industry  (that  is,  the  industry  of  cities  and 
manufactories);  and  the  other  is,  (hat  to  get 
these  cheaply  and  readily  is  a  great  object 
with  those  engaged  in  those  industries.  In 
addition  to  these  facts  is  the  one  that  coal  is 
now  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  cheap  liv- 
ing of  people  in  large  cities.  Let  us  take  the 
example  of  Cincinnati  itself,  which,  though 
less  striking  than  some  others  in  England 
and  America,  is  one  we  shall  very  easily  un- 
derstand, if  we  recollect  our  own  history. 

Forty  years  ago  the  full  resources  of  Cin- 
cinnati were  summed  up  thus  :  No  coal,  and 
wood  $3  per  cord.  Practically  no  coal,  for 
as  late  as  1840  the  quantity  of  coal  brought 
to  Cincinnati  was  small.  In  1830  ten  bushels 
of  coal  cost  tveariy  as  much  as  a  cord  of  wood' 
Now,  fifty  bushels  of  coal  can  be  had  fur  a 
cord  of  wood!  In  one  word,  coal  is  now  but 
Jittle  more  than  half  the  price  it  was  in  1 8:S0, 
and  wood  is  threefold  as  much.  In  fact,  Cin- 
cinnati could  not,  have  attained  half  its  pre- 
sent size  if  it  had  depended  on  wood.  What 
is  true  of  the  past  will  be  just  as  true  Gf  the 
future.  If  without  achieving  such  great  re- 
sults in  price  as  are  given  above,  we  can  re- 
duce the  price,  in  proportion  to  the  same 
amount  of  carbon,  to  two-thirds  the  present 
cost,  we  shall  achieve  a  victory  for  Cincinnati 
greater  than  any  legislation  could  possibly  d'> 
The  economy  of  power  is  the  great  element 
which  gives  commercial  success  to  cities  and 
to  nationa.  By  power  we  mean  the  motive 
power  of  industry,  for  which  England  is  so 
remarkable.  The  free  traders  of  England, 
the  doctrinaires  of  political  economy,  are 
continually  boasting  of  the  great  and  rapid 
increase  of  British  exports — the  expansion 
of  their  foreign  trade  We  may  well  doubt 
whether  the  sudden  expansion  of  foreign 
trade  is  the  best  evidence  of  a  nation's  pros- 
perity; but  the  fact  remains  that  the  British 
export  trade  hae  greatly,  rapidly  increased. 
If  we  look  to  tbe  causes,  there  can  be  no  mis 
take  about  them.  This  is  not  the  export  o( 
any  production  of  agriculture  or  of  land  what- 
ever. It  is  the  export  of  the  products  of 
motive  power.  And  how  has  that  motive 
power  been  increased?  Simply  by  the  in- 
creased development  of  coal  and  iron.  That 
is  the  whole  of  it.  Well,  as  we  have  more 
coal  and  iron  than  all  Europe,  or  probably, 
the  world,  why  should  we  not  increase  our 
motive  power  as  rapidly?  We  have,  till  re- 
cently, been  a  thinly  populated  country,  with 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  available 
capital. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  this 
whole  country,  this  state  of  things  has  greatly 
changed.  We  have  made  our  inert,  stagnant 
capital  active  by  the  issue  of  great  amoums 
of  bonds,  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  will- 
ing to  take  of  us,  and  will  be,  so  long  :<s  have 
eitl.er  honesty  or  sound  policy  in  preserv- 
ing the  publie  credit.  We  are  now,  then,  in 
the  best  possible  situation  to  develop  the  mo- 
tive power  of  the  country.  There  are  some 
significant  signs  that  we  can  not  do  that  too 
soon.  For  example,  the  demand  foe  iron  has 
been  so  great  (owing  to  new  modes  of  coti 
sumption)  that  within  two  or  three  years  the 
quantity  consumed  in  this  country  has  been 
doubled,  and  the  price  raised  50  per  cent. 
The  history  of  our  industries  scarcely  fur- 
nishes a  parallel  to  this,  and  we  are  not  sure 
to  what  extent  it  may  go,  for  the  new  uses  of 


iron  are  constantly  increasing,  while  the  sap- 
ply  of  timber  is  diminishing. 

This  is  one  striking  example  of  the  changes 
going  on,  in  which  Cincinnati  is  called  upon 
to  bear  her  part,  and  for  which  she  has  (if 
properly  used)  the  best  possible  facilities. 

Let  us  return,  then,  to  the  coal  question. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  Cincinnati  does 
not.  get  her  coal  as  cheap  as  some  other  cities 
— Boston  or  New  York,  for  example — but 
whether  she  can  get  it  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than 
her  Western  competitors — as  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  For,  as  I  said  in  my  letters 
from  the  South,  it  is  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  who  are  the  competitors  of 
Cincinnati  for  the  trade  of  the  South  Atlantic 
States.  The  question  then  at  Cincinnati,  is 
to  get  coal  just  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  if 
possible,  cheaper  than  St.  Louis.  This  is  the 
problem,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  can  be  solv- 
ed. Let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  the  coal  trade 
here : 

In  1840  consumed 2,000,000  bushel?. 

In  1850  consumed 8,000,000  bushels. 

In  1870  consumed 30,000,000  bushels. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  the  last  twenty 
years  has  doubled  in  proportion  to  each  indi- 
vidual. The  increase  of  coal,  therefore,  is  not 
at  all  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, but  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
uses,  a  large  part  of  which  is  in  manufactur- 
ing. We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  it  will 
not  be  ten  years  before  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  coal  in  Cincinnati  will  be  50,000,000 
bu.shels.  The  average  price  of  coal  has  been 
for  two  or  three  years  at  least  lifieen  cents 
per  hushel  to  the  consumer  Tl  e  co-t  of 
5<J,0"ll,000  bushels  to  the  consumer,  at  that 
price,  will  be  $7,50u,000  per  annum.  Now,  if 
coal  can  be  delivered  at  ten  cents  per  bushel, 
and  I  contend  that  it  can,  the  saving  would 
be  $2,500,000  per  annum,  or  equivalent  to  a 
capital  of  $10,000,000!  and  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  support  of  30,000  people. 
But,  it  is  admitted,  by  those  who  have  looked 
closely  into  the  matter,  that  coal  may  be  de- 
livered to  the  consumer  at  12  cents  per  bushel 
by  rail.  This  i6  a  saving  of  three  cen  s  per 
bushel  on  the  whole  amount.  Now,  it  is  very 
evident  that  a  saving  of  one  cent  per  bushel 
on  the  whole  amount  is  enough  to  make  it  the 
interest  of  Cincinnati,  even  if  it  were  done 
by  small  subscriptions  among  a  large  number 
of'  persons,  to  make  one  coal  road  to  the  best 
and  most  convenient  deposits  of  coal.  But 
as  the  saving  can  be  made  3  cents  a  bushel 
on  an  average,  the  result  would  be  thus: 

50,000,000  bushels  at  15c 17,500,000 

50,000,000  bushels  at  12c 6,000,000 

Saving  per  annum  $1,500,000 

This  is  6  per  cent  interest  on  $25,000,000. 
It  is  very  obvious  that  Cincinnati  would  be  a 
gainer  if  its  people  made  a  through  coal  road, 
paid  every  dollar  of  it,  and  got  nothing  back 
but  the  carriage  of  the  coal.  But  if  we  are 
correctly  informed,  there  is  no  need  to  pay  a 
twentieth  part  of  it  in  order  to  attain  that  re 
suit.  We  see  it  stated  in  the  papers,  on  the 
authority  of  those  engaged  in  the  business, 
that  the  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad 
Company  (a  road  proposed  to  be  made)  will 
guarantee  the  completion  of  a  road  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  the  block  coal  mines  of  Indiana  for 
a  subscription  of  $500,000  from  Cincinnati. 
If  this  can  be  done  for  such  a  sum  there  ought 
not  to  be  a  moment's  hesitation  about  it.  To 
say  nothing  about  the  great  establishments 
which  consume  large  amounts  of  coal,  every 
house   in   town   which    consumes    over  300 


bushels  of  coal  can  afford  to  subscribe  some- 
thing to  it.  In  my  article  on  the  road  to 
Cumberland  Gap  and  the  South  I  said  what  is 
entirely  true  Good  coal  and  iron  are  as  ac- 
cessible in  Kentucky  as  in  any  other  region. 
But  I  excepted  the  Indiana  block  coal  on  the 
assumption  that  what  the  geologists  and  manu- 
facturers said  about  it  was  correct.  In  that 
case,  there  would  be  two  good  reasons  why  the 
Cincinnati  &,  Terre  Haute  road  should  be 
taken  in  hand  and  made  immediately:  1.  It 
can  he  made  quickly  and  cheaply,  and  that  is 
what  Cincinnati  wants  2.  If  the  geologists 
and  manufacturers  are  not  mistaken,  the 
block  coal  is  of  a  superior  quality,  especially 
for  certain  manufactures  of  iron.  It  is 
certain  that  great  iron  manufactures  are 
about  to  be  undertaken  in  Clay  County, 
Ind.,  in  order  to  have  coal  on  the  spot. 
Now,  why  should  Cincinnati  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  this?  If  only  $500,000  will  do 
this,  why  not  set  about  it  at  once?  The 
idea  is  to  make  a  road  from  the  block 
coal  region  to  Greensburg,  and  come  into 
Cincinnati  on  the  Indianapolis  road-  Such 
a  road  can  be  made  very  quickly  and  com- 
paratively cheap.  A  railroad  to  the  block 
coal  of  Indiana  can  be  made  on  a  line  of  160 
miles,  but  say  169.  Of  this  69  into  Greens- 
burg is  already  made,  and  there  is  only  100 
miles  to  make.  No  quicker  or  cheaper  route 
can  be  found  to  any  good  coal.  I  place  these 
facts  before  the  reader  in  order  to  excite  some 
attention  to  this  very  important  6abjecL — Cin- 
cinnati Gazelle 


Chks*pi:»kf.  *xn  Otno  Railroad. — Mr. 
Whitcomb,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  has  just  returned  from 
&  tour  ot  inspection  of  the  whole  line  of  the 
road,  and  brings  information  that  the  work 
on  the  western  division  is  going  ahead  finely. 
He  asserts  that  unless  some  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties occur — difficulties  not  apprehended 
— the  ears  will  run  through  from  Richmond 
to  Huntington,  on  the  Ohio  River,  by  the  first 
or  th  (  middle  of  October.  The  embankment 
and  the  tunnelling  are  in  such  a  state  of  for- 
wardness that  be  does  not  hesitate  to  make 
this  promise. 

To-morrow  the  work  of  laying  the  track 
from  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  westward 
will  begin.  It  is  intended  to  continue  this 
work  with  all  possible  speed  at  both  ends 
until  a  junction  is  effected. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  passenger  train 
crossed  the  big  fill  at  Lick  run,  just  beyond 
Millboro',  and  thus  we  have  an  end  of  the  tem- 
porary track  at  that  place,  which  has  so  long 
been  a  bore  to  travelers. — Richmond. Dispatch, 
May  6. 

■  m  ■ 

— The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  have 
made  a  survey  of  the  proposed  railroad  route 
from  Westfield  to  Lee,  with  reference  to  mak- 
ing a  connection  with  the  Lee  and  Hudson 
Railroad,  and  reducing  the  distance  by  rail 
between  this  city  and  Albany.  The  results 
are  quite  favorable  to  the  project,  tbe  highest 
grade  being  sixty-five  feet  to  the  mile,  while 
on  the  present  line,  in  Washington,  there 
are  grades  of  eighty  five  and  eighty-seven 
feet.  The  reduction  of  distance  between 
Westfield  and  State  Line  is  14J  miles — a  sav- 
in£  which  the  road  may  well  think  worth  its 
while  to  make.  It  is  surmised  that  this  will 
eventually  become  the  main  line,  though  the 
existing  road  will,  of  course,  ontinue  to  be 
run  for  the  accommodation  of  way  travel,  but, 
even  in  that  case,  Pittsfield  and  some  of  the 
other  towns  will  feel  somewhat  out  in  tha 
cold.SpringJield  Republican, 
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Tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Management. 

Mr.   J.  Edgar  Thomson,   President  of  the 
Pennsylvania    Railroad    Company,    left    for 
Europe,  with  his  family,  by  theCunard  steamer 
Java,  from  Jersey  City,  on   Wednesday,  15th 
inst.     Mr  Thomson  is  the  able  head  of  one  of 
the  greatest  railroad  enterprises  in  the  world, 
aud  as  such  his  movements   and  doings   are 
watched     and    noted    with    more  than    usual 
minuteness.     In  this  connection  we  refer  to  a 
statement  in  the  New  York  World  of  Thurs- 
day,  which,  alluding  to   Mr.  Thomson's   de- 
parture, says,  "  it  is  feared  by  his  friends  that 
he  will  not  return,  or  that  if  he   does,  he  will 
not  again  be  able  to  undertake  the   duties  of 
his  office."     So  far  from  this  being   true,  we 
are   informed  by  a  gentleman  who  spent  part 
of  the  evening  before  his  departure  with  him, 
that  he  has  not  appeared  in  better  health  at 
any  time  within  the  last  ten  years  than  he  was 
at  that   interview.     Nor   does    Mr.  Thomson 
visit  Europe  with  an  especial  reference  to  the 
recovery  of  impaired  health,  but  as  every  oth- 
er gentleman  of  means  who  wishes  to  gratify 
his  family  and  vary  his  summer  vacation  at 
our  home  watering  places  with  a  sojourn  at 
those  abroad.     That  he  may  be   invigorated 
by  rest   and  recreation    as   would   any  other 
business  man  by  such  a  journey,  is  sincerely 
hoped  and  expected,  but  there  is  no  apprehen- 
.  sion  among  his  friends  that  he  will  not  return, 
or   not   resume  his  duties    as   heretofore,  on 
his  return.     Indeed,  his   official    or  business 
connection  with  the  company  will  not    cease 
even  while  he  is  abroad,  the  perfecting  of  ar- 
rangements for  our  new  steamship  line,  and 
other  business  of  the  company,  being  expect 
ed  to  command  a  part  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion while  abroad      Col.    Scott,  as  first  Vice 
President  of  the  company,  naturally  becomes 
ite   acting   President  in    Mr.   Thomson's   ah- 
sence,  but  no  special  action  has  been  taken  as 
implied,  that  he  is  permanently  to  hold   that 
position,  nor  is  there  any  more  truth    in  the 
declaration    of  Col.  Scott's  impaired   health. 
His  look<  and  actions  have  all  the  vigor  that 
is  so  marked  a  characteristic  ol  the  man,  and 
so  far  as  appearances  go  he  has  the  stamina 
for  many  years  yet  of  useful  labor.     The  no- 
tice in  the  World  of  Mr.  Thomson's  departure, 
and   its   running  comments  ou  the  health  of 
the  personnel  of  his  company,  is  well   calcu- 
lated to  create  the   impression  that   they  are 
used  up  men.     It  is  true  one  Vice  President 
has  been  incapacitated  by  disease  for  the  last 
half  year  or  more,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the 
General   Passenger  Agent  has   given   up  his 
old  office,    but  only   to  take   another,   made 
necessary  by  greatly  increased  business.     The 
company  now  contains  as  much  life  and  vim 
in    its  management  as  ever   before. — Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 


Pittsburg  *  Connellsville  Railroad. 

When  Allegheny  county  subscribed  $750,- 
000  to  the  stock  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Connells- 
ville  Railroad  Company  and  issued  her  bonds 
for  the  same,  the  company  guaranteed  the 
payment  of  the  interest  up  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road.  When  judgment  was  had 
against  the  county  on  these  bonds  the  stock 
was  seized  by  process  of  the  courts,  and  sold 
at  Marshal's  sale  for  a  mere  song— $7,500. 
Subsequently  suit  was  entered  against  the 
company  by  the  county  authorities  to  compel 
payment  of  the  guaranteed  interest.  After 
tedious  litigation,  in  which  the  case  was  taken 
a  second  tim'e  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
liability  of  the  company  was  finally  determin- 
ed, and  a  judgment  finally  entered  in  favor  of 
the  county  for  $265,000.  Since  then  the  in- 
terest and  costs  have  increased  the  amount 
to  $280,000.  Various  propositions  for  settle- 
ment have  been  made,  but  no  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  until  within  a  day  or  two  past, 
when  the  County  Commissioners  agreed  to 
accept  second  mortgage  six  per  cent  bonds 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  the  whole  amount 
due. 

In  1868  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville 
Railroad  Company  was  indebted  to  the  city 
of  Baltimore  for  money  loaned,  about  $2,000,- 
000,  which  was  secured  by  a  first  mortgage 
To  enable  the  company  to  complete  the  road 
the  city  retired  ber  first  lien  and  took  a  sec- 
ond, permitting  a  new  first  mortgage  of  $4,- 
000,000  to  precede  her  claim.  This  entitled 
her  to  a  second  mortgage  exclusively  to  se- 
cure her  debt;  but  to  enable  the  company  to 
raise  money  to  pay  off  floating  debt  and  ''quip 
the  road,  she  agreed  to  have  the  second  mort- 
gage enlarged  so  as  to  raise  the  amount, 
needed,  and  to  receive  of  this  enlarged  second 
mortgage,  bonds  at  par  for  the  entire  amount 
of  her  debt,  funding  the  interest,  so  that  the 
first  payment  will  be  made  July  1,  1873.  Al- 
legheny county  was  asked  to  make  a  like  set- 
tlement of  her  comparatively  small  claim,  and 
the  proposition  has  been  accepted,  under  the 
advice  of  counsel.  The  Baltimore  authori- 
ties regard  the  security  as  ample,  and  this 
being  the  case,  Allegheny  county  will  be  fully 
protected.  Had  an  execution  been  issued, 
and  payment  in  money  insisted  upon,  it  would 
have  seriously  interfered  with  the  business  of 
the  road. — Pittsburg   Commercial. 


— The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elect- 
ed directors  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  (suc- 
cessor to  the  Texas  Pacific)  Railroad  Com 
pany:  Thomas  A.  Scott,  H.  G.  Stebbins, 
Edwards  Pierrepont,  George  W.  Caas,  W.  T. 
Walters,  H.  B.  Plant,  J.Edgar  Thomson,  J. 
N.  McCullough,  W.  C  Hiie,  H  D.  Newcomb, 
E.  W.  Rice,  Henry  S.  McComb,  John  W.  For- 
ney. John  McManos,  Wm.  R.  Travers,  ffm.'C. 
Hall,  J  C.  Harris  aDd  J.  W.  Throckmorton; 
President,  Thomas  A.  Scott;  Vice  President, 
Henry  G.  Stebbins;  Treasurer  and  Counsel, 
Edwards  Pierrepont;  Secretary,  E.  B  Hart. 
The  office  of  the  company  is  at  177  West  St., 
corner  of  Warren,  N.  Y. — American  Railroad 
Journal. 


Finishing  Steel  Without  Reheating. — In 
the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess it  is  usual  to  allcw  the  ingots,  after  cast- 
ing, to  become  cold,  and  afterward  to  reheat 
them  in  furnaces  before  hammering  or  rolling. 
A  change  in  this  part  of  the  process  has  been 
proposed  by  John  Birch,  of  Newton  Heath, 
England,  who  by  retaining  the  beat  in  the 
ingot,  avoids  the  necessity  for  reheating.  Mr. 
Birch  thus  describes  his  invention  :  "  I  am 
aware  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  work 
the  ingot  direct  from  the  converting  pit,  but 
these  have  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  out- 
side of  the  ingot  being  too  cold  while  the  in 
side  has  been  too  hot.  I  propose  to  remedy 
these  defects  by  inclosing  the  ingot  imme- 
diately as  it  is  taken  from  the  mould  in  a  suita- 
ble chamber,  made  of  fire-resisting  and  non- 
conducting substances,  such  as  fire-brick, 
powdered  charcoal,  graphite,  asbestos,  lava, 
pumice  stone,  small  coke,  or  any  other  suita- 
ble substances  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
radiating  from  the  external  part  of  tbe  ingot, 
and  thus  preserving  its  temperature  until  the 
interior  is  properly  set,  and  time  arrives  when 
the  further  manipulation  or  treatment  can  be 
more  successfully  carried  out." 


Liability  or  Railway  Company— FireCom- 
mnnieated  by  Locomotive. 

No  invention  of  modern  mind  or  appliance 
of  civilization   has  been   more   prolific  in   re- 
sults   or    more    fruitful     in     litigations     than 
railroads.     Railroad  cases  constitute,  in  fact, 
the  largest  single  department  of  litigation   to 
which  the  attention  of  our   higher  courts    is 
called.      Upon   the    particular   subject  of  the 
liability  of  railway  companies  in   case  of  fire 
communicated  by  locomotive  engines,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  cases  have  been 
decided  in  the  higher  courts  of  England   and 
the    United   Sates        Soon   after    the    intro- 
duction of  railways  in   England   the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  railway    companies  were 
not  liable    absolutely  for    any    damage    that 
might   occur    in    consequence   of    fire    from 
locomotives  (King  v.  Pearse,  4  B.  and  Ad  30), 
but  it  was  early  decided  that  the  legislative 
body    of  the  State,  in    conferring    privileges 
and   franchises  on   railways,  did   not  thereby 
impose  any  such  absolute  liability  upon  them. 
But  it  appears  that  this  principle  demanded 
reiteration   even  so   late  as    1860,   when    the 
full  court  of  exchequer,  in   Vaughan    v.  Taff 
Vale  R   R.  Co.,  5  Hurlst.and  Norm.   679;   S. 
C.  below,  3  id.   7i3,   decided  that  a  railway 
company  was  only  responsible  for  tbe  negli- 
gent use  of  fire  in  locomotives.     Chief  justice 
Cockburn,  in  this  case,  said:  "  Tbe  defend- 
ants used   fire  for  the  purpose  of  propelling 
locomotive  engines,  and   no  doubt  they   were 
bound  to  take  proper  precautions  to  prevent 
injury  to  persons  through   whose   lands  they 
passed  ;  but  the  mere  use  of  fire  in  such  en- 
gines does  nut  make  them  liable  tor  injury  result- 
ing from  such  use  without  any  negligence  on 
their  part."     Tbe    following  cases,  however, 
well  establish  the  dot-trine  in  England   that  it 
is  only  in  cases  of  negligence  that  the  rail- 
way  companies    are   liable    for    damages   by 
fire    from    engines.    Kins;   v.    Pearse,    supra ; 
Aldridge  v.  The  Great  Western   Railway  Co., 
3  Man   and  Gr   515  ;  S.  C,  42  E.  C.   L.  272  - 
Pi<r-jott  v.    Eastern    Counties    R.    R.    Co.,    $ 
Man.  Gr.  Scott:  S.  C,  54  E.  C.  L.  228  ;  Gibson 
17.    The  South-eastern   R    R.  Co.,  1  Fos.   and 
Fin.  23;  Vaughan  v.    Taff  Vale  Railway  Co., 
supra:     Freemanlle    v     The     London     and 
Norih-western  R.  R.  Co.,  10  C.  B.    N.   S;  S. 
C     100  E.    C.    L.  89;  Smith  v.  London,  etc., 
r'r.  Co.,  L.  R.  5  C.   P.    98.     In  the  United 
States,  in  the  absence  of  statutory  regulation 
the  same  doctrine   prevails  as  in  England. 
Negligence  alone  subjects   the   company   to 
liability  in  case  of  damage. 

In    Massachusetts    by     general    statutes, 
chapter  63,  section   101,  it  is   provided  that 
"every    (railroad)   corporation    shall     be    re- 
sponsible in  damage,  to  any  person  or  corpo- 
ration whose  buildings  or  other  property  may 
be  injured  by  fire  communicated  by  its  loco- 
motive engines;  and  it  shall  have  an  insura- 
ble interest  in   the  property  along  the  route 
for  which  it  may  be  so  beld   responsible,   and 
mav  procure  insurance  thereon  in  its  behalf. 
The  wisdom  and  policy  of  such  a  statute  is, 
of  course,  purely  a  maiter  for  the  legislature 
of  the  state  to  be  affected  thereby  ;  but   the 
Massachusetts    law    is    undeniably  arbitrary, 
and  fails  even  of  suppressing   litigation   upon 
the  precise  point  under  discussion.     See  Hart 
v   Western  R   R.  Co.,  13  Mete.  99;  Ingersoll 
jr.  Stockbridge  &  Pittsfield  R.  R.  Co  ,  8  Allen, 
438  ;   Ross  v    Boston  &  Worcester  R.  R.   Co., 
6  id.'  87  ;  Perley  v.  Eastern  R.  R.  Co.,  98  Mass. 
414,  and  others      The  rule  that  railway  com- 
panies are  liable  for   negligent  use  of  fire  in 
locomotives    having    been    thoroughly    estab- 
lished, it  becomes  expedient  next  to  consider 
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the  nature  and  scope  of  the  negligent  conse- 
quences to  which  the  liability  extends.  The 
cases  naturally  divide  themselves  into  three 
classes:  1.  Where  the  negligence  is  solely 
that  of  one  of  the  parties.  2.  Where  the  neg- 
ligence is  contributory.  3.  Where  there  is  a 
distinction  between  direct  and  remote  dama- 
ges. There  is  one  other  limited  class  of  cases 
which  will  be  noticed  at  the  close  of  this 
article,  relative  to  damages,  by  (ire  from  loco- 
motives, to  goods  in  the  possession  of  the 
company.  Under  the  first  division  it  is  first 
observable  that  railway  companies  are  bound 
to  use  screens,  caps  or  other  requisite  appli- 
ances to  prevent  the  escape  of  tire  or  sparks 
from  the  smoke  pipe.  In  Bedell  v  The  Long 
Island  B.  R  Co.,  4  Am  Rep  (44  N.  Y.  367) 
it  appeared  that  a  "  spark  arrester"  had  been 
used  upon  the  smoke  pipe  of  the  engine  from 
which  fire  had  communicated  to  plaintiffs 
house,  but  it  had  been  removed,  and  this  alone 
was  held  sufficient  to  go  to  the  jury  on  the 
question  of  negligence.  See,  also,  Albridge 
v.  The  Great  Western  Railway  Co.,  supra; 
Piggott  v.  Eastern  Counties  R.  R.  Co.,  supra; 
Gibson  v.    South-eastern   Railway  Co.,  supra 

The  omission  of  all  these  appliances  and 
precautions,  and  the  fact  that  premises  are 
set  on  fire  by  engines  thus  driven,  would  be  a 
prima  facie  case  of  negligence.  1  Redfield 
on  Railways,  452.  In  Gibson  o.  The  South- 
eastern Railway  Co ,  supra,  it  was  shown 
"  that  sparks  flew  out  of  the  engine  and  fell 
upon  the  herbage  and  pasturage,  and  set  it 
on  fire;"  and  Watson,  B,  said:  "That  is 
sufficient  evidence  according  to  the  cases  " 
In  some  cases  the  negligence  is  not  entirely 
in  the  management  or  construction  of  the 
locomotive.  In  Smith  v.  The  London  and 
South-western  R  R.  Co.,  supra,  the  company's 
servants  bad  been  employed  in  cutting  grass 
and  trimming  hedges  at  the  Fide  of  the  track, 
and  had  heaped  together  the  cuttings,  and 
allowed  them  t>  remain  fourteen  days.  This 
heap  caught  fire  from  a  locomotive,  and  was 
carried  across  a  stubbie  field  and  a  public 
road  200  yards  to  the  cottage  of  plaintiff, 
which  was  burned.  The  court  held  that 
there  was  evidence  for  the  jury  on  the  question 
of  negligence,  although  there  was  no  sugges- 
tion that  the  engine  itself  was  improperly 
constructed  or  driven.  The  jury  found  for 
plaintiff,  and  the  court  on  appeal  refused  to 
interfere.  See,  also,  Gibson  v.  The  South 
eastern  Railway  Co.,  1  Fos.  &  Fin.  23; 
Vaughan  v  R  R.  Co  ,  5  Hurlst.  &  Norm  679. 
Under  the  Massachusetts  statute  several 
cases  of  this  character  have  arisen.  In  Perley 
v.  Eastern  R.  R.  Co.,  98  Mass.  414,  a  wood 
lot  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  traqk  was 
ignited ;  the  sparks  set  fire  to  the  grass  in  the 
open  field,  and  spread  without  any  break  in 
the  direction  of  the  wood  lot,  over  the  premi- 
ses of  several  different  proprietors,  and  finally 
burned  the  wood  lot  in  suit.  The  court  held 
the  company  liable.  In  Hart  v  Western  R 
R.  Co.,  13  Mete.  99,  the  tire  was  communi- 
cated from  the  engine  to  a  carpenter  shop, 
thence,  by  wind-driven  sparks,  sixty  feet  to 
plaintiff's  dwelling,  which  was  consumed,  and 
the  company  was  held  liable.  In  Ingersoll  v 
Stockbridge  and  Pittsfield  R  R.  Co.  8  Allen, 
438,  the  fire  was  communicated  from  the 
locomotive  to  a  barn,  thence  through  a  shed 
to  plaintiffs  barn,  and  the  company  was 
held  liable.  See,  also,  Ross  v.  Boston  and 
Worcester  R.  R.  Co.,  6  Allen,  87.  We  come 
now  to  the  second  class  of  cases  wherein  the 
injured  party  contributes  to  the  loss. 

These  cases  have  arisen  usually  where  fire 
has  been  communicated  to  grass,  etc.,  or  any 
combustible  material  lying   near   the  track, 


In  III.  Cent.  R.  R.  Co.  ».  Mills,  42  111.  407, 
which  was  an  action  to  recover  for  a  stack  of 
hay  burned  in  consequence  of  fire  communi- 
cated through  grass  and  weeds  from  the 
locomotive  of  the  company  the  court  said  : 
"  The  company  were  bound  to  use  the  same 
diligence  in  removing  dry  weeds  and  grass 
and  all  other  combustible  material,  from  ex- 
posure to  ignition  by  the  locomotive  that  a 
cautious  and  prudent  man  would  use  in 
reference  to  combustible  materials  on  his  own 
premises  if  exposed  to  the  same  hazard  from 
fire  as  dry  grass  upon  the  side  of  a  railway." 
And  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  the 
company  has  exercised  this  care,  and  whether 
the  injured  party  has  contributed  to  the  in- 
jury by  leaving  combustible  material  upon 
his  own  land  adjoining  the  railroad.  See, 
also,  The  Ohio  &  Miss.  R.  R  Co.,  v.  Shanefelt, 
47  III.  497  ;  III.  Cent.  R  R.  Co.  v.  Frazier,  id. 
505  ;  overruling  Bass  v.  Chi.  Bur.  &  Qu.  R.  R.' 
Co.,  28  id.  9  ;  Chicago  &  N.  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
Simmons,  54  id  5U4  In  this  last  case  above 
mentioned  the  court  said  that  "  land  owners 
contiguous  to  railroads  were  as  much  bound, 
in  law,  to  keep  their  lands  free  from  an 
accumulation  of  dry  grass  and  weeds  as 
railroad  companies  were;  so  when  a  fire  is 
ignited  on  a  company's  right  of  way,  and  is 
communicated  to  fields  adjoining,  the  negli- 
gence of  such  owner  will  be  held  to  have 
contributed  to  the  loss,  and,  unless  it  appears 
the  negligence  of  the  company  was  greater 
than  that  of  such  land  owner,  the  latter  can- 
not recover  for  injuries  thus  arising." 

In  Vaughan  v.  The  Taff  Vale  R  R.  Co  , 
supra,  which  was  an  action  to  recover  for  a 
wood  lot  consumed,  as  was  alleged,  by  fire 
from  a  locomotive  of  defendant  company,  it 
appeared  that  at  the  time  the  fire  was  discov- 
ered ihe  wood  was  burning,  but  the  dry  grass 
upon  the  railway  bank  bad  been  already  burned. 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn  intimated  that  if  the 
tire  was  carried  indirectly  by  the  dry  grass 
on  the  bank  to  the  wood,  defendant  would  be 
liable,  but  if  it  arose  from  the  sparks  not 
being  carried  to  the  bank  but  directly  to  the 
wood  which  was  full  of  dry  combustible 
material,  the  defendant  would  not  be  liable. 
It  is  thus  well  established,  that  one  who  owns 
land  along  a  railway  company  has  a  duty  to 
perform  in  dry  season  when  grass  and  weeds 
are  liable  to  ignition.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  the  discussion  is  included 
under  the  next  and  third  division  of  case3, 
wherein  the  distin.-tion  between  direct  and 
remote  damages  is  made.  A  resume  of  the 
discussion,  and  an  observation  of  the  course 
of  decisions,  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  will  reveal  the  fact,  that  not -until 
recently  has  this  distinction  been  advanced 
in  the  courts.  In  fact  the  decisions  of  Eng- 
land d:>  not  furnish  a  single  instance  of  the 
distinction.  So  late  as  Smith  v  The  London 
and  S  mth-western  R.  R.  Co.,  supra  (decided 
in  1870),  in  which  fire  was  carried  across  a 
stubble  field  and  a  public  road  200  yards  to  a 
cottage,  it  was  held  without  limitation,  that 
plaintiff  could  recover,  the  jury  having  found 
negligence.  In  the  United  States  the  dis- 
tinction has  not  been  contended  for  or  ju- 
dicially recognized  except  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  possibly  in  Illinois.  In 
Massachusetts  it  has  been  ignored  under 
their  statute.  Berley  v  Eastern  R  R  Co.,  98 
Mass.  414  The  leading  case  (and  in  fact 
the  only  case)  in  New  York,  which  recogni- 
zes this  doctrine  is,  Ryan  ».  New  York  Cen- 
tral R  R  Co.,  35  N.  Y.  210.  In  this  case  it 
appeared  that,  by  the  negligent  management 
of  the  engine,  fire  was  communicated  to  a 
wood  shed  of  the  company,  and  thence  to  the 


house  of  plaintiff  which  was  destroyed;  held, 
that  the  burning  of  the  house  was  too  remote 
a  consequence  of  the  company's  negligence 
to  render  it  liable  therefor. 

This  case  was  followed  and  approved  in 
Penn.  R.  R.  Co.  p  Kerr,  1  Am.  Rep  431  (62 
Pa.  353).  In  this  case  a  warehouse,  situa- 
ted near  the  railroad  track,  was  set  on  fire  by 
sparks  from  one  of  the  company's  loco- 
motives, and  Ihe  tire  was  communicated  from 
the  warehouse  to  a  hotel  which  was  also  con- 
sumed. Held,  that  the  company  was  not 
liable  for  the  destruction  of  the  hotel  by 
reason  of  the  injury  being  too  remote.  In 
Toledo,  P.  and  W.  R.  R  Co.  ».  Pindar,  to 
appear  in  5  Am.  Rep.  (53  III.  447),  it  ap- 
peared that  a  building  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany was  set  on  fire  negligently  by  a  locomo- 
tive, and  from  the  burning  building  fire  was 
blown  across  the  street,  and  then  communi- 
cated to  the  house  of  the  plaintiff  Held, 
that  the  question  whether  the  injury  was  too 
remote  was  for  the  jury.  This  is  the  extent 
of  the  reported  adjudication  on  this  most  in- 
teresting and  complicated  question  of  direct 
and  remole  damages.  At  common  law,  if  a 
man  build  a  fire  on  his  own  lands  and  allow 
it  negligently  to  escape,  he  will  be  liable  for 
the  injury. resulting  thereby  to  his  neighbors. 
Turbenville  v  Stamps,  1  Ld.  Raym.  264  ; 
S.  C,  1  Salk.  13;  Pantam  v.  Isham,  id  19; 
Com.  Dig.  Actions  for  Negligence,  A.  6. 
But  there  must  be  a  line  somewhere,  where 
the  liability  ends,  else  private  individuals 
and  corporations  run  hazards  of  which  they 
little  dream  ;  and  our  courts,  universally, 
may  find  an  emergency  in  which  they  will 
be  compelled  to  recognize  some  such  doctrine 
as  has  been  laid  down  positively  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  and  conditionally  in  Illi- 
nois. 

Finallv,  we  come  to  the  adjudications  upon 
the  liability  of  railro  ids  for  damages  from  fire 
communicated  by  locomotive  to  goods  in 
I  heir  charge  as  common  carriers  or  ware- 
housemen In  Steinwig  v.  Erie  Railway  Co  , 
3  Am  Rep.  673  (43  N  Y.  123)  the  plaintiff 
shipped  goods  over  the  defendant's  railroad. 
By  a  clause  in  the  bill"  of  lading,  the  de- 
fendant was  released  from  liability  "  from 
damage  or  loss  to  any  article  from  or  by  lire 
or  explosion  of  any  kind."  The  goods  were 
destroyed  while  on  one  of  defendants'  trains, 
by  tire,  which  caught  from  a  spark  from  the 
engine  of  the  train.  Held,  that  the  defendants 
were  not,  by  the  stipulation  in  the  bill  of 
lading,  released  from  liability  for  loss  arising 
from  its  own  negligence.  In  Barron  v. 
Eldridge,  1  Am  Rep.  126  (100  Mass.  455),  it 
appeared  that  flour  in  sheds  and  grain  in  ele- 
vators in  the  possession  of  defendant  railroad 
company  were  burned  by  fire  communicated 
by  a  locomotive  of  the  company.  It  appeared 
further  that  the  flour  sheds  were  situated 
near  the  track  and  were  of  combustible  ma- 
terial, that  the  fire  was  communicated  first 
to  these  sheds  and  then  to  the  warehouse  or 
elevatir.  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  Held,  that  the  company  were  guilty  of 
no  negligence  as  to  the  grain  in  the  ele- 
vators, but  that  it  was  a  question  for  the 
jury  whether  they  were  guilty  of  negligence 
as  to  the  flour  in  sheds.  These  latter  cases 
are  governed  somewhat  by  the  special  con- 
tract or  relation  of  carrier  or  warehousemen 
and  patron.  The  great  question  which  arises, 
however,  on  the  liability  of  railway  companies 
for  fires  communicated  by  their  locomotives 
has  been  when  the  relation  is  that  of  cor- 
poration to  individuals  independent  of  special 
contract,  which  we  have  already  fully  dis- 
cussed.— Albany  Law  Journal. 
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Boiler  Explosions. 

On  the  12th  of  April  last,  Judge  J.  P.  Brad- 
ley, of  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Air.  Secretary  Boutwell, 
enclosing  the  draft  of  an  act  to  authorize 
inquiries  into  the  causes  of  steam  boiler  ex- 
plosions, which  provides  that  the  President  be 
"authorized  to  cause  such  experiments  to  be 
made  and  such  information  collected  us,  in 
his  opinion,  may  be  useful  and  imporlant  to 
guard  against  the  bursting  of  steam  boilers;  " 
"that  he  be  required  to  communicate  the  same 
to  Congress;  and  that  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act." 

This,  bill  is  one  which  merits,  and  should 
receive,  the  immediate  and  favorable  consid- 
eration of  Congress.  Its  object  is  to  provide 
the  President  with  the  means  of  appointing  a 
competent  board  of  commissioners  to  make 
such  practical  tests  with  real  boilers  of  various 
patterns  as  will  furnish  trustworthy  data  which 
can  be  made  the  basis  of  specific  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  proper:y  Laws 
hitherto  enacted  have  failed  to  accomplish 
any  good  results,  for  the  reason  that,  with  our 
present  limited  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
boiler  explosion,  and  of  the  means  of  pre- 
venting them,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
cure verdicts  against  those  who  are,  or  may 
be,  guil'y  of  even  gross  and  criminal  care- 
lessness. There  is  no  lack  of  theories  upon 
this  subject — every  mechanical  engineer  has 
one  of  his  own,  which  he  is  prepared  to  defend 
with  weighty  arguments;  but  the  limited 
amount  of  our  actual  knowledge  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  whenever  a  boiler  explodes  with 
serious  consequences,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Westfield  disaster  of  last  year,  the  examination 
of  experts  as  to  the  probable  cause  or  causes, 
only  results  in  confusing  the  minds  of  the  jury 
hy  calling  out  a  number  of  opinions,  all  seem- 
ingly probable,  yet  all  at  variance  with  each 
other.  Again,  the  want  of  positive  knowledge 
gained  from  practical  demonstration  leaves 
room  for  a  great  deal  of  mere  speculation. 
So  many  boilers  have  exploded  from  causes 
which  could  not  be 'definitely  learned  from  an 
examination  of  their  shattered  fragments,  or 
fie  evidence  of  those  subpoenaed  before  coro- 
ners' juries,  that  the  idea  has  become  preva- 
lent that  these  so-called  accidents  are  the  re- 
sults of  mysterious  causes  not  yet  known  or 
understood — the  production  of  some  explosive 
gas,  or  the  combination  of  chemical  and 
electrical  forces,  against  which  no  foresight 
could  provide,  and  whose  fatal  consequences 
no  care  and  watchfulness  can  avert.  Such 
notions  have,  as  Judge  Bradley  says,  a  tend- 
ency to  stop  inquiry  and  predispose  juries  to 
give  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility  is 
sought  to  be  fixed  the  benefit  of  any  doubt 
which  may  exist  as  to  the  causes  of  accidents 
to  boilers  under  their  charge.  The  only  way 
in  which  such  illusions  can  be  dispelled  and 
definite  knowledge  reached,  is  through  a  series 
of  experiments  conducted  on  a  scale  suf- 
ficiently extensive  io  determine  what  are  the 
ordinary  condilions,  at  least,  under  which 
boilers  explode,  and  what  precautions  are 
needed  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  safety 
under  all  circumstances. 

To  conduct  these  experiments  on  a  scale  so 
liberal  as  to  insure  satisfactory  results,  is  an 
undertaking  so  extensive  that,  unless  the 
necessarily  heavy  expenses  are  assumed  by 
the  government,  there  is  but  little  reason  to 
think  that  they  v  ill  ever  be  attempted.  It  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  government  to  regulate 
the  use  of  steam  boilers,  and  since  it  very 
properly  assumes  this  right,  it  is  also  its  duty 


to  put  itself  and  the  public  in  possession  of 
the  fullest  information  respecting  the  Hangers 
to  be  guarded  against,  to  the  end  that  wise 
and  comprehensive  laws  may  be  enacted  and 
enforced  for  the  punishment  of  those  whose 
negligence  or  carelessness  shall  result  in  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property.  About  all 
that  is  definitely  known  as  to  the  cause  of 
boiler  explosions  was  learned  by  a  series  of 
experiments  conducted  some  thirty  years  ago 
by  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadelphia 
The  report  of  these  experiments,  prepared  bv 
the  late  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  is  still  the  standard 
of  reference;  but  as  the  experiments  were 
made  upon  small  model  boilers  only,  the  re- 
sults were,  at  best,  imperfect  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. From  the  results  of  certain  tests  made 
on  a  small  scale  at  Sandy  Hook,  in  November 
last ,  it  is  evident  thtit  a  great  deal  yet  remains 
to  be  learned  before  iLe  government  will  pos- 
sess the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
frame  the  wise  and  judicious  laws  which  are 
now  so  much  needed. 

For  the  sake  of  science,  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  we  hope  Judge 
Bradley's  suggestions  will  commend  them- 
selves to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  of  Congress. 
Boiler  explosions  are  now  becoming  matters 
of  every  day  occurrence,  and  there  is  but  one 
way  in  which  they  can  be  prevented.  The 
owners  of  boilers  must,  as  we  have  long  main- 
tained in  these  columns,  be  held  to  a  strict 
accountability  for  their  safety.  Laws  requir- 
ing the  stamping  of  boiler  plates  are  worse 
than  useless,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the 
results  of  official  inspection  If  explosions 
are  to  be  rendered  less  frequent,  the  owners 
of  boilers  must  be  required  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  safety,  and  this  responsi- 
bility can  only  be  fixed  upon  them  when  the 
causes  of  explosions  are  definitely  known  and 
generally  understood.  Unless  such  practical 
application  is  to  be  made  of  the  information 
gained  the  proposed  experiments  would  possess 
only  a  scientific  interest  which,  though  great, 
would  not  warrant  the  government  in  under 
taking  them  at  public  expense;  but  we  have 
hopes  that,  when  something  like  definite 
knowledge  has  been  gained,  we  shall  have 
laws  which  can  be  strictly  enforced  against 
those  who,  from  parsimony,  curlessness  or  in- 
difference to  the  saeredness  of  human  life, 
are  morally  responsible  for  boiler  explosions. 
— Iron  Age. 


Tea  and  Coffee  — The  bill  repealing  the 
customs  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  which  has 
been  signed  by  the  President,  goes  into  effect 
on  July  1st,  1872.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30th,  1871,  there  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  317,992,048 
pounds  of  coffee,  valued  at  $30,992,809,  and 
51,364,919  pounds  of  tea,  valued  at  $17,- 
254,617.  During  the  six  months  ending  De 
cember  31st,  1871,  there  were  imported  into 
the  United  States  149,108,479  pounds  of 
coffee,  valued  at  $16,695,621,  and  23,180,468 
pounds  of  tea,  valued  at  $8,842,683.  The 
duties  at  present  imposed  on  these  articles 
are  3  cents  a  pound  upon  coffee,  and  fifteen 
cents  a  pound  upon  tea.  By  this  measure 
the  revenue  will  be  reduced  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Tea  and  coffee 
were  admitted  free  of  duty  from  1842  to  1861. 
By  the  act  of  August  5th,  1861,  duties  were 
imposed  upon  these  articles  in  order  to  raise 
the  revenue  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. — Am.  R.  R. 
Jour. 


The  Bessemer  Process  in  Germany. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  Prussia  to  an 
English  exchange,  says  : — All  iron  works 
which  are  enabled  to  produce  at  a  reasonable 
cost  pig  iron  fit  for  the  Bessemer  steel  pro- 
cess are  now  doing  a  splendid  business.  The 
Georg-Marienhutte,  near  Osnabruck,  is  one 
of  them,  and  it  paid,  even  in  1870,  a  dividend 
of  8  per  cent,  which  most  likely  would  be 
doubled  in  1871.  The  works  are  based  on 
the  rich  deposits  of  manganiferous  carbonate 
and  brown  hematite  iron  ores  of  the  Huggel 
hill,  part  of  the  Teutoberger  Wald,  about  sev- 
en miles  southeast  of  Osnabruck.  The  ore 
belongs  to  the  Permian  formation,  and  rests 
immediately  upon  the  characteristic  bed  of 
copper  schist,  well  known  for  its  quantities  of 
silver  and  copper,  which  are  actually  extract- 
ed from  it  in  the  Mansfield  district.  The  bed 
of  iron  ore,  which  is  from  three  to  six  fathoms 
thick,  dips  with  26°  northeast,  and  is  known 
for  a  length  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  The 
ore  is  somewhat  calcareous,  and  consists 
partly  of  hard  crystalline  carbonate,  partly  of 
soft  brown  hematite.  It  is  worked  in  regular 
terraces,  in  large  open  day  workings,  at  the 
mines  of  Hermine,  Brockman,  and  Bothen- 
berg,  and  under  ground  only  in  Hedwig  mine. 
The  coal  and  coke  for  the  works  are  partly 
derived  from  the  collieries  of  Oesede  and 
Bargloh,  southeast  of  the  works,  and  con- 
nected wilh  them  by  a  railway.  The  iron 
mines  yielded  in  1870,  180,963  tons  of  ore,  the 
coal  mines  43,025  tons  of  coal.  The  greater 
quantity  of  the  coal,  however,  which  the 
works  consume  comes  from  Westphalia.  The 
works  were  started  in  1858  with  one  blast 
furnace  only,  and  though  they  could  not 
well  flourish  during  the  first  years,  they  work 
now  with. six  blast  furnaces,  and  give  employ- 
ment to  1,500  men.  The  blast  furnaces  are 
58  feet  high,  13  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and 
of  a  capacity  of  6131  to  8286  cubic  feet. 
They  produce,  when  one  furnace  out  of  five 
is  kept  in  reserve,  60,000  to  70,000  tons  of 
Bessemer  pig,  24,000  to  280,000  tons  of  iron 
ore,  and  about  150,000  tons  of  coal.  The 
blast  is  supplied  from  five  blowing  engines 
with  horizontal  cylinders,  the  steam  cylinders 
being  51  inches,  the  blast  cylinders  108  inches 
diameter  ,and  both  7  feet  i-troke  Tbe  piston 
rods  are  hollow,  14  inches  diameter,  and  If 
inches  thick.  The  engines  work  with  45  to  46 
pounds  of  steam,  $  expansion,  and  51  strokes 
a  minute,  and  produce  blast  of  4&  to  4f 
pounds  pressure.  The  blast  heating  furna- 
ces are  of  the  free  suspended  pipe  construc- 
tion, the  so-called  sack  system,  each  having 
1400  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  and  be- 
in"  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
blast  to  850°to  930°  F.  Three  such  heating 
stoves  are  fitted  to  each  blast  furnace,  and 
heated  by  separate  fires.  The  blast  furnaces 
work  with  closed  breasts,  after  M.  Luhrmann's 
system,  with  constant  efflux  of  slag  through 
the  slag  tuyeres. 


Pittsburg,  Wheeling  and  Kentucky  Rail- 
hoad. — The  Washington  Reporter  says  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  corps 
of  engineers  who  have  been  at  work  all  winter 
on  the  various  lines  from  Washington  to  the 
Counellsville  road,  have  nearly  completed 
their  surveys,  and  will  very  soon  make  report 
as  to  the  most  available  route,  when  the  work 
will  be  put  under  contract  and  vigorouslv 
pushed  to  completion.  We  regard  this  as  one 
of  the  most  importaut  roads  to  our  people. 
In  point  of  distance  and  giades  it  will  be 
equal  to  any  road  in  the  country. 
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England's  Iron  Resources. 

Every  geographical  observer  who  investi- 
gates the  distribution  of  the  coals  and  iron 
ore  of  America,  and  the  facilities  which  exist 
for  bringing  them  together,  must  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  before  the  lapse  of  another 
generation,  the  United  States  will  be  the  great 
iron  and  steel  producing  country  of  the  world. 
This  country  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  iron 
interest,  having  some  600  furnaces  which  an- 
nually consume  upward  of  11,500,000  tons  of 
ore,  and  bring  out  a  product  in  pig  metal  of 
6,500,000  tons,  valued  at  over  £13  500,000 
sterling.  In  going  back  a  single  decade,  we 
find  that  in  Great  Britain  the  rate  of  increase 
has  been  only  about  44  per  cent,  while  in  the 
United  States  the  rate  has  been  at  least  120 
per  cent.  There  are  causes  in  operation 
which  will  prevent  any  rapid  expansion  of 
the  iron  industry  of  this  country,  while  in  the 
other  the  great  sources  of  that  industry  are 
comparatively  untouched.  Among  these 
causes  may  be  mentioned  the  limited  supply 
of  good  ores  in  Great  Britain,  the  necessity 
which  arises  each  year  of  sinking  deeper  for 
the  fuel  to  smelt  them,  and  consequently,  the 
increased  expense  of  raising  it.  The  great 
body  of  British  ores  is  derived  from  the  coal 
measures  and  the  liaa.  These  formations  oc- 
cur in  the  districts  of  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire, 
North  and  South  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire 
and  Shropshire.  They  are  argillaceous  in 
character,  and  yield  about  26  per  cent  in  the 
furnace.  Turning  to  Percy's  great  work  on 
the  "Metallurgy  of  Iron,"  where  the  assays 
of  100  specimens  of  these  ores  are  given,  we 
find  that  in  every  instance  he  detected  the 
presence  ol  phosphorus,  and  while  the  aver- 
age amount  reached  .63  per  cent,  in  some 
instances  it  went  up  to  1.12.  No  metallurgic 
skill  has  thus  far  been  able  to  eliminate  this 
deleterious  ingredient  from  the  ores,  or  pre- 
vent it  from  passing  into  pig  iron,  nor  is  it 
wholly  exterpated  from  the  manufactured  bar. 
In  the  Bessemer  process  it  adheres  to  the  iron 
in  every  stage  and  in  undiminished  quantity. 
With  1  per  cent  of  phosphorus  iron  becomes 
fit  but  for  few  purposes.  Sulphur  is  also 
present  in  these  ores,  which  is  to  some  extent 
expelled  by  calcination  and  the  subsequent 
process  of  puddling,  but  sufficient  remains  to 
render  the  iron  unfit  for  conversion  into  the 
higher  qualities  of  steel.  These  noxious  in- 
gredients appertain  to  the  coal  measure  ores 
the  world  over  ;  as  though  the  organic  matter 
which  formed  the  coal,  being  charged  with 
these  substances,  communicated  to  the  iron 
ores.  In  the  districts  of  Dartmoor  and  Dev- 
onshire there  are  limited  deposits  of  magnet- 
ites, but  they  contain  about  2  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus,  which  renders  them  nearly,  worth- 
less. In  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Clea- 
torMoor,  Cumberland,  a  compact  pulverulent, 
unctuous  ore  is  obtained,  yielding  66  per 
cent,  an.l  free  from  deleterious  compound;  at 
Lindale  Moor  and  Ulverstone,  Lancashire,  a 
hard,  compact  haematite  is  obtained,  yielding 
65  per  cent,  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 
These  are  the  most  highly  prized  of  British 
ores;  and  so  great  is  the  demand  for  them  to 
be  employed  in  the  Bessemer  process  that 
within  two  years  their  price  has  advanced  50 
and  even  70  per  cent.,  and  the  product  of  the 
mines  has  been  contracted  for  up  to  the  year 
1873.  Another  significant  fact  showing  the 
deficiency  of  England  in  ores  suitable  for  the 
higher  qualities  of  steel  is  this  :  that,  notwith- 
standing she  is  the  largest  exporter  of  iron  in 
different  forms,  she  is  at  the  same  time  a  very 
considerable  importer  from  Sweden  and  Rus- 
sia of  pig   metal  made   from  specular   and 


magnetic  ores,  similar  in  composition  to  those 
derived  from  Lake  Superior  and  Missouri,  and 
daily  used  by  the  iron  masters  of  Indiana  for 
ordinary  purposes.  A  Sheffield  steel  manu- 
facturer will  pay  £30  a  ton  for  this  iron,  when 
ordinary  British  pig  can  be  had  at  a  price  five 
or  six  times  less  These  importations  reach 
50.000  tons  a  year. 

Here  are  considerations  which  ought  to  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  American  statesmen  and 
political  economists  iu  reference  to  the  future 
growth  and  grandeur  of  that  country  In 
Indiana  there  is  a  vast  body  of  fossil  fuel 
which  has  all  the  merits  of  charcoal  as  a  re- 
ducing agent;  in  Missouri  and  on  the  borders 
of  Lake  Superior  are  vast  deposits  of  iron  ore 
free  from  noxious  injredients  and  eminently 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  highest 
grades  of  iron  and  Bessemer  steel,  and  the 
natural  and  artificial  communications  are 
such  that  the  union  between  the  coal  and  iron 
can  be  effected  as  cheaply  as  in  any  region  of 
the  earth. — London  Mining  World. 

The  Block  Coal  Fields  of  Indiana. — As 
ha-s  been  intimated  by  a  Crawfordsville  (Ind.) 
correspondent,  the  block  coal  of  western 
Indiana  is  coming  rapidly  into  notice,  and 
the  thorough  tests  apphed  to  it  prove  it  to  be 
a  most  valuable  fuel  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  Bessemer  steel.  It  has  even  excited 
notice  among  English  iron  masters.  It  is 
said  that  under  their  direction,  already,  care- 
ful analyses  of  the  coal  have  been  made,  and 
that  the  results  are  in  a  high  degree  satisfac- 
tory. Already  capitalists,  East  and  West, 
are  moving  in  the  matter  of  erecting  works 
to  make  steel  with  this  fuel.  Several  rail- 
ways now  converge  on  these  rich  coal  fields, 
or  cross  them,  to  give  access  to  market. 
Both  the  Terre  Haute  roads  cross  them,  and 
other  roads  are  being  built  to  reach  them- 
Within  a  few  months  the  Logansport,  Craw- 
fordsville  and  So'itb-Western  railway  has 
reached  the  block  coal  Indeed,  it  comes 
close  to  the  hill  in  which  is  found  a  very  su- 
perior bituminous  coal,  which  is  likely  to  be 
valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  as  also 
for  fuel;  and  25  feet  below  this  is  the  famous 
block  coal  stratum.  The  road  which  reaches 
these  rich  deposits  has  easy  connections  west, 
north-west,  north  and  east,  and  is  already 
carrying  the  coal  to  market  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  coal  mines  and  the  sand- 
stone quarries  must  prove  the  source  of  a 
large  income  to  the  road   named. 

The  Indiana  papers  state  that  recent- 
ly a  company  of  scientific  genilemen  in- 
cluding the  State  geologist,  Professor  Cox, 
Professor  Foster  of  Chicago,  Professor  Hovey 
and  Colonel  Carrington  of  Wabash  College, 
and  others,  visited  these  coal  fields  and  sand- 
stone quarries  in  Parke  county,  which  are 
reached  by  the  Logansport,  Crawfordsville 
and  South-western  Railway,  and  that  they 
make  a  very  favorable  report  as  to  the  extent 
and  the  quality  of  both  the  coal  and  the 
building  stone. — American  Railway  Times. 
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Insurance  Companies  Reduce  Eates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

ta-Tbe  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  ol! 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fire*  that  kindle  at  stations,  In  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
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H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 
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Cities  in  Relation  to  Coal  and  Jlannfac- 
t  (i  res. 


In  looking  over  the  coal  question  and  see- 
ing the  great  influence  that  the  development 
of  coal  has  had  on  the  progres%of  modern 
civilization,  we  thought  the  subject  might  be 
illustrated  by  the  growth  of  towns.  In  this 
respect  the  cities  and  towns  mav  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  1.  Those  which  had  coal 
abundant  and  cheap;  2,  those  which  had  no 
special  advantage  from  coal,  and  3,  those 
which  had  special  commercial  advantages 
not  dependent  on  coal,  though  they  do  use 
it. 

1.  CLASS  OF  ABUNDANT  AND  CHEAP  COAL. 

1860.  1870.        Increase. 

Philadelphia  .562,529  674,022     20  per  cent. 

Pittsburg 77,919  139,256     80  " 

Harrisburg....    18,405  23,104     75  " 

Scranton 9,209  35,092  280  " 

Wheeling 14,083  19,280     40  " 

Cleveland....  43,417  92,829  115  " 

Ak-ron  3,520  10,006  200  " 

Canton .■     4,042  8,660   150  " 

Youngstowu...     2,758  8.075   200  " 

Zanesville  ....     9,229  10,011      10  " 

Portsmouth ...     6,273  10,592     70  " 

Indianapolis..   18,611  48,244   135  " 

St.  Lo'uis 160,773  310,864  148  " 

Kansas  Ciiy .     4,228  32,260  700  " 

Totals 933,996' 1,422,295     52  per  cent. 

In  this  table  we  perceive  an  enormous  in- 
crease, especially  in  the  new  towns,  such  as 
Scranton,  Youngstown,  Akron,  Canton,  <tc. ; 
all  of  which  have  growu  up  entirely  from  the 
use  of  coal;  but  there  is  one  example  in  the 
above  table  of  which  Cincinnati  should  take 
special  note.  It  is  that  of  Pittsburg.  Cin- 
cinnati had  been  growing  much  faster  than 
Pittsburg;  but  suddenly  Pittsburg  starts  up 


and  is  growing  much  faster  than  Cincinnati. 
Why  ?  The  following  are  their  ratios  of 
growth  from  1860  to  1870;  viz: 

Pittsburg 80  per  cent. 

Cincinnati 35         " 

Now  here  is  a  most  striking  difference. 
Cincinnati  has  about  the  average  growth-  of 
the  whole  country ;  while  in  the  last  ten  years 
Pittsburg  has  almost  three  times  that.  What 
is  the  cause  of  it  ?  A  few  days  since  we  met 
a  gentleman  who  had  just  been  to  Pittsburg, 
and  he  casually  remarked  that  Pittsburg  was 
growing  very  fast.  "Ah!''  said  I,  "why?" 
"By  the  development  of  that  vast  coal  held 
around  it.  Everything  is  active."  Yes,  but 
for  many  years  Pittsburg  did  not  avail  her- 
self of  that  coal  field  and  now  she  sees  the 
advantage  of  it;  and  if  Cincinnati  does  not 
see  the  advantage  of  it  pretty  soon,  she  nill 
be  numbered  among  the  .cities  that  are  past. 
Pittsburg  will  run  by  her;  Louisville  will  run 
by  her;  everything  will  run  by  her.  Now 
for  a  second  table. 

TABLE  2.  CITIES  WITH  NO  ADVANTAGES  FOR  COAL. 

1860.  1870.  Increase. 

Boston  177,840  256,526  48  per  cent. 

Worcester  ....   24.960        41,105  70 

Providence...   50,666        68,904  38  " 

Hartford 29,152        37,743  30  " 

New  Haven...  39,267        50,840  30  " 

Buffalo 81,129  117,714  40  " 

Rochester 47,204        62,386  26  " 

Troy 39,231        46,465  20  " 

Erie,    Pa 9,417        19,646  101  " 

Evansville....   11,484        21,830  95  " 

Vincennes  ...     3,960          5,440  20  " 

Quincy,  Ills...   13,718        24,052  80  " 

Memphis 22,621        40,226  85 

New  Orleans..  138,677  191,418  40  .    " 

Augusta,  Ga..   12,483         15,389  25  " 

Charles'n.S.C  50,477  .48,956  —  " 

Savannah 13,875        28,235  80       " 

Mobile 20,854        32,034     60       " 

_~ u 

Totals... ....797,416  1,108,914     40  per  cent. 

Now  these  towns,  (most  of  them  with  far 
superior  commercial  advantages)  have  also 
increased  very  fast ;  but  not  by  any  means  as 
fast  as  the  others.  Thus  we  find,  as  a  just 
conclusion  from  the  above  facts,  that  no 
amount  of  commercial  advantages  are  equal, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  advantages  of  manufac- 
tures derived  from  the  use  of  abundant  and 
cheap  coal. 

3.  CITIES  WITH    SPECIAL    COMMERCIAL    ADVANTA- 
GES,   NOT    DEPENDENT    ON    COAL. 

1860.  1870.        Increase. 

New  York...  805,651  942,292     17  percent. 

Toledo   13,768        31,584  140       " 

Chicago 112,172  295,281  160        " 

S  Francisco  57,802  146,372  160        " 

Galveston...  7,307         13,818     90        " 

Norfolk 24,108        58,350  140       " 

Totals  ...1,020,808  1,490,798    40  per  cent. 

These  are  undoubtedly  the  cities  best  loca- 
ted for  commerce  in  the  United  States;  but 
we  see  that  in  the  aggregate  they  fall  short  of 
the  growth  of  the  coal  cities.  The  lesson 
therefore  ia  that  there  is  no  so  sure  dependence 


for  the  growth  of  cities  as  cheap  and  abund- 
ant coal.  We  have  not  included  Cincinnati 
in  either  class,  but  naturally  it  belongs  to  the 
first  class,  of  those  places  who  get  cheap  and 
abundant  coal.  Nevertheless  it  has  not  grown 
in  an  equal  ratio  with  either  of  the  other 
classes.  The  only  reason  is  that  Cincinnati 
has  not  developed  the  coal  region  within  her 
reach;  and  until  she  does.jshe  will  not  have 
the  advantages  of  that  "coal.  Coal  lies 
on  every  side;  but  for  want  of  competi- 
tion, which  any  one  coal  railroad  would  pro- 
duce, the  Pittsburg  operators  manage  to  keep 
the  price  of  coal  full  30  per  cent,  beyond  what 
it  ought  to  be.  Coal  ought  to  come  to  Cin- 
cinnati at  12  cents  per  bushel  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  would  do  it  very  readily  if  there 
were  a  railroad  competition  with  the  Ohio 
river  In  time  there  will  be,  and  the  sooner 
a  cual  railroad  is  made,  the  sooner  coal  will 
be  cheap  and  abundant.  E.  J).  M. 

Morrow,  June  5th,  1872. 


Sfew  Car  Brake. 

We  have  received  from  Wm  Headlam,  Jr., 
of  Albany,  N.»Y,  assignee  of  A.  H.  Lighthall, 
his  circular  in  regard  to  the  "  Lighthall  Car 
Brake."  Without  any  personal  knowledge  of 
the  practical  working  of  this  brake,  we  re- 
mark that  the  patentees  claim  for  it  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  pre-eminence  : 

1st.  The  train  can  not  start  without  the 
brake  being  set. 

2d.  It  is  instantaneous  in  its  effect,  and 
will  stop  the  car  some  seconds  sooner  than 
any  other  brake  in  existence. 

3d.  One  man  can  set  the  brake  with  per- 
fect ease,  while  all  other  brakes  require  two,  or 
equal  to  two  men,  to  do  the  same. 

4th.  It  occupies  less  room  or  space  than 
any  other  brake  now  known. 

5th.  It  is  perfectly  safe  from  interference, 
or  accidental  contact  by  passengers  or  others, 

6th.  It  is  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  the  celebrated  Creamer  brake. 

Finally,  its  simplicity  and  cheapness  of 
construction,  safety  and  efficiency  of  applica- 
tion, with  its  general  and  undoubted  superi- 
ority over  any  and  all  other  brakes  commend 
it  to  the  special  attention  and  patronage  of 
all  practical  railroad  men. 

If  the  above  are  found  to  be  all  true  in 
practice,  this  brake  is  at  least  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation. We,  however,  imagine  that  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  all  the  braking  on 
railroad  trains,  will  be  done,  as  it  should  be, 
by  the  engineer. 


The  "Western  Rural,"  published  at 
Chicago  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  rural 
exchanges.  As  a  "farm  and  fireside"  journal 
it  has  no  superior.  Chaste  and  well  laden 
with  good  things,  there  is  no  reading  that  we 
take  home  that  is  more  acceptable  to  our 
"young  folks." 
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Cincinnati  A  Baltimore  Railroad. 

There  has  always  been  a  serious  difficulty 
in  approaching  this  city  by  rail,  from  almost 
any  direction  on  account  of  the  amphitheatre 
ol  hills  which  surrounds  the  plateau  on  which 
the  city  is  built.  The  Little  Miami  fully 
occupies  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  at  the  east,  the 
O.  &  M.  and  I.  C.  &  L.  the  bank  at  the  west, 
and  the  C  H.  &  D.  the  slope  of  the  hills  to  the 
west  of -Mill  creek.  All  the  available  avenues 
being  thus  occupied,  for  the  accommodation 
of  increasing  and  competing  traffic,  new 
avenues  had  to  '>e  created.  This  there  was 
left  but  two  means  of  accomplishing,  either  by 
tunneliDg  the  hills,  or  the  construction  of  a 
road  bed  in  the  valley  of  Mill  creek.  The 
Cincinnati  &  Baltimore  Railroad  choose  the 
latter  plan.  The  line  is  six  miles  long,  and 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  distance  is  a  fill, 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  made  of  gravel,  the 
material  being  brought  a  distance  of  from  five 
to  ten  miles. 

This  stupendous  work  has  now  so  nearly 
been  completed  as  to  open  it  for  traffic,  and 
regular  trains,  for  the  Marietta  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroads,  as  well-as  the  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati, 
with  the  New  York  Central  traffic  will  here- 
after pass  over  it. 

A  very  enjoyable  excursion  was  had  over 
the  liue  on  Tuesday,  as  far  as  Loveland. 
The  guests,  mostly  railroad  men,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  were  admirably  enter- 
tained by  Captain  W.  W.  Peabody,  and  John 
W.  Pillsbury,  of  the  Marietta  road,  than  whom 
no  one  of  our  acquaintances  are  more  com- 
petent, or  better  know  how,  to  do  justice  to 
the  arduous  and  delicate  position  of  host  The 
day  was  salubrious,  and  no  ill  omen  marred 
the  universal  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  We 
trust  that  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  but  espe- 
cially those  who  have  had  the  enterprise  to 
put  in  their  money  into  this  much  needed  and 
meritorous  work  will  never  have  any  more 
reason  to  regret  its  construction  than  had  the 
happy  crowd  under  the  benign  care  of  Messrs. 
Peabody  and  Pillsbury, 

The  cost  of  this  six  miles  of  railroad  will  be, 
we  understand  about  one  and  a  quarter  million 
of  dollars. 

The  company  was  first  formed  on  a  stock 
basis  of  S500.000,  with  a  mortgage  or  bonded 
debt  of  $500,000  ;  thus  making  the  total  capital 
$1,000,000;  but  at  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders in  February  la*t  it  was  voted  to  in- 
crease the  stock  $300,000.  We  understand 
that  a  contract  has  been  made  with  the 
Marietta  &  Cincinnati  Company,  by  which  the 
latter  agreed  to  aid  the  Cincinnati  &  Balti- 
more Railway  Company  in  the  construction  of 
its  road  by  subscribing  for  one-half  its  capital 
stock,  and  to  lease  the  road  when  completed, 
in  perpetuity,  paying  therefor,  as  rent,  such  a 
sum  as  would  he  sufficient  to  pay  semi-annual 
dividends  upou  the  stock  of  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum  free  of  all  taxes,  and  the  interest  upon 


the  mortgage  bonds  at  7  per  cent  per  annum  ; 
also  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  principal 
of  the  bonds  at  maturity,  and  to  pay  all  taxes 
upon  the  road  and  property,  and  to  keep  the 
road  in  repair.  The  Marietta  &  Cincinnati 
Company  subsequently  granted  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati &  Springfield  Company  the  joint  use 
of  the  Cincinnati  &  Baltimore  tracks,  at  a 
minimum  rental  of  $35,000  per  annum,  to  be 
increased  on  the  completion  of  the  double 
tracks,  now  building,  to  $40,000,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  to  $45,000. 

The  construction  of  this  line  of  railway,  we 
regard  as  a  matter  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  it  is  the  first 
substantial  break  into  the  valley  of  Mill  creek, 
and  must  hasten  the  work  of  filling  in  that 
vast  waste  of  ground  laying  to  the  west  of  the 
city, — a  scheme  that  we  have  fervently  advo- 
cated for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  We 
trust  it  will  be  rapidly  followed  up  by  other 
works  that  will  utilize  this  territory  and  add 
to  the  available  facilities  for  manufacturing 
business,  that  which  is  so  much  needed — more 
room. 


Church's  Musical  Monthly  for  June,  is 
full  of  interesting  reading,  and  contains  music 
worth  four  times  its  price.  John  Church  &  Co., 
of  this  city  are  among  the  most  extensive 
music  publishers  and  dealers  in  musical  in- 
struments in  this  country. 


Conventions. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
will  hold  an  annual  convention  in  Chicago 
on  the  5th  of  June. 

The  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
in  Boston  on  the  11th  of  June. 

The  United  American  Railway  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  in  St.  Louis  on  the  12th  of  June. 


— The  proposed  line  of  the  Continental 
Railway  is  to  extend  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago, and  thence  to  Council  Bluffs.  The  dis- 
tance will  be  1,224  miles,  asaving  of  225  miles 
over  any  existing  line.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  road  will  cross  the  Mississippi  at  Musca- 
tine. James  E.  Abbott,  of  New  York,  the 
President  of  the  company,  thinks  that  cars 
will  be  running  over  the  entire  line  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1874.  From  New  York  to  Chicago 
here  will  be  a  double  traek. 


— The  Pittsburg,  Washington  and  Balti- 
more Railroad  Company  have  issued  an  order 
prohibiting  any  employee  on  the  road  accept- 
ing presents  of  watches  or  other  valuables, 
purchased  by  subscription  or  collection. 


Pittsburg  expects  that  before  the  end 
this  of  year  to  have  furnace  capacity  sufficient 
to'produce  300,000  tons  of  pig  iron  per  annum 
about  one-half  enough  to  supply  the  local 
demand. 


Clarke,  Burns  &  Co.,  Phcenixville,  are 
building  iron  bridges  for  the  Costa  Rica  Rail- 
road, Peru. 


COAL.  SUPPLY. 

Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad. 

Since  we  have  said  so  much  about  procuring 
a  snpply  of  coal  for  Cincinnati  by  railroad,  we 
have  taken  the  pains  to  make  some  inquiry  of 
the  gentlemen  having  in  eharge  the  matter,  as 
to  the  condition  and  prospects,  intents  and 
purposes  of  the  above  line  of  railway.  We 
have  hitherto  been  discussing  the  matter  od 
general  principles,  and  have  endeavored  to 
show  the  great  interest  that  Cincinnati  has  in 
securing  a  steady  and  regular,  as  well  as 
abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  fuel : 

1.  The  condition  of  the  enterprise  is,  thai 
twenty  miles  of  their  line  is  now  built  and 
running,  and  soon  will  be  supplying  Terre 
Haute  with  coal 

2.  There  are  about  forty  two  miles  more  of 
the  line  under  contract  from  Greensburg  to  and 
west  of  Columbus,  to  be  ready  for  traffic  by  the 
first  of  September  next. 

3.  It  will  require  the  construction  of  about 
forty  miles  more  to  complete  the  connection 
to  the  mines,  which  the  company  expect  to 
put  under  contract  within  the  next  thirty  days. 
This  section  we  are  imformed  can  be  com- 
pleted by  the  first  day  of  December  next,  and 
coal  begin  to  be  shipped  into  our  city  by  that 
time,  if  the  required  subscription  to  their  stock 
of  $500,000  is  made  promptly,  so  that  no 
unnecessary  delay  may  occur  either  in  con- 
struction of  the  road  or  equipment. 

4.  We  have  heard  it  asserted  that  practica- 
ble coal  roads  can  not  be  constructed  into 
Cincinnati  on  account  of  grades.  Now  we 
are  informed,  as  stated  above,  by  the  gentle- 
men having  the  interest  of  this  company  in 
charge  in  this  city,  that  the  Cincinnati  &  Terre 
Haute  road  will  have  a  down  grade  all  the 
way  from  the  mines  to  the  Miami  river,  and 
that  a  train  of  cars  started  at  the  mines  would 
make  the  trip  without  tractive  power,  if  allow- 
ed to  do  so.  We  all  know  what  the  grade  is 
from  the  Miami  river  to  this  cily. 

This  statement  being  true,  we  can  see  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  successful  operation 
as  a  coal  road,  as  the  grade  would  be  with  the 
heavy  traffic  down  hill,  and  all  the  np  grade 
would  be  when  running  westward  with  light 
trains. 

The  whole  matter  is  susceptible  of  being 
summed  up  in  a  nut  shell. 

1st.  Do  we  need  a  coal  road  1 

2d.  Can  a  coal  road  be  made  that  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  the  river? 

3d.  Will  it  be  economical  to  construct  the 
one  under  consideration  ? 

4th.  If  so,  how  shall  it  be  done  ? 

To  the  first  we  will  remark,  that  it  would 
not  hurt  if  we  had  half  a  dozen. 

To  the  second,  that,  the  above  statements 
being  true,  the  experience  of  the  Reading  road 
fully  demonstrates  it. 

To  the  third,  that,  we  have  clearly  shown  it» 
previous  articles  that  the  citizens  of  Cincinnat1 
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would,  if  the  road  had  been  running  last  sum- 
mer, have  saved  four  times  the  amount  asked 
for,  in  the  cost-of  their  last  winter's  fuel. 

To  the  fourth,  that  the  best  way  to  do  is  for 
ihe  City  Council,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint  active 
energetic  committees  of  co-operation  to  aid 
the  officers  of  Ihe  road  in  disseminating  in- 
formation and  obtaining  the  necessary  sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock. 

If  this  is  done  we  may  yet  get  coal  next 
winter  at  a  reasonable  price!  Who  will  mov.> 
first  in  the  matter  ? 


The  New  Railroad  Law  in  Ohio. — The 
Chillicothe  Register  says  :  General  Ewingand 
Mr.  Borland  were  in  the  city  this  week,  con 
suiting  with  Messrs  Amos  Smith,  Delano,  Dr. 
Sagord,  Dr.  Williams  and  others  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  petition  for  a  vote  of  the 
people  on  the  question  of  taxation  to  build 
railroads.  It  is  decided  to  ask  for  the  sum  of 
$600,000. for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  O.  & 
K..  the  Scioto  Valley  and  the  Dayton  roads, 
the  amount  to  be  divided  between  the  three 
roads  according  to  their  necessities. 


— The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  fin- 
ished two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  and  on  the  west  end  one  hundred 
miles  from  Huntington  to  Gauley  Bridge;  the 
remaining  part  of  the  road,  one  hundred  miles, 
is  now  being  vigorously  pushed  through  by  a 
force  of  5,000  men,  and  will  be  completed  by 
October,  1872. 

— The  prospects  of  the  Maysville  &  Colum 
bus  Railroad  are  brightening. -wfeolonel  Yeo- 
mans  is  proceeding  in  a  business  like  way  to 
take  the  vote  of  the  people  on  propositions  of 
subscriptions,  and  the  Press  is  assisting  him 
nobly.  At  present  there  seems  to  exist  every 
ground  for  hope  that  the  project  will  soon  get 
fairly  on  its  legs. 

— The  estimated  earnings  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
way for  the  week  ending  May  23,  1872,  were 
$439,720;  against  $374,207  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  .of  1871 — an  increase  of  $65,513. 
Total  earnings  since  April  1,  1872,  $2,889,- 
710 — an  increase  over  the  same  time  in  1871 
of  $566,591. 

■  m  ■  

Lumber  in  Maine. — The  operations  of  the 
past  winter  were  more  extensive  than  ever  be- 
fore known.  The  total  product,  of  the  State, 
as  near  as  can  be  estimated,  of  the  cut  logs,  is 
700,000,000  of  feet.  Of  this  amount  the  Ken- 
nebec lumbermen  have  cut  110,000,000  logs, 
largest  ever  cut.  The  Penobscot  lumbermen 
have  cut  at  least  225,000,000  feet.  Most  of 
the  timber  product  is  spruce.  An  intelligent 
lumberman  says  that  within  five  years  the 
supply  of  pine  will  be  exhausted.  In  the 
operations  of  the  past  winter  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Kennebec  there  were  cut  some 
20,000,000  feet  of  pine,  while  the  Penobscot 
lumbermen  cut  some  thirty  to  forty  millions  of 
feet. 


"The  Portland  Oregonian  says  :  Several 
specimens  of  lead  ore,  discovered  near  the 
foot  of  the  Cascades  in  Linn  County,  have 
been  sent  to  this  city  for  analysis  by  J.  H. 
Fisk,  assayer.  From  him  we  learn  that  after 
testing  the  ore  he  found  it  to  contain  about  60 
per  cent,  of  pure  lead,  and  also  a  very  fair 
proportion  of  silver.  According  to  the  results 
of  the  assay,  2,000  pounds  will  produce  1 ,200 
pounds  of  lead,  and  average  $18  in  silver. 


Railroad  Transportation. 

REPORT    OP    THE    BOARD    OP    TRADE    TRANSPORTA- 
TION BUREAU. 

The  Transportation  Committee  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Board  nf  Trade  met  at  noon,  yesterday, 
and  presented  and  discussed  the  following 
report,  which  was  received  and  filed: 

LACK  OF  PROMPT   TRANSPORTATION. 

Cincinnati,  June  4,  1872. 
N.  Macneale,  Esq  ,  Chairman  Transportation 

Committee  of  Buard  of  Trade  ; 

Deab  Sir — Complaints  are  being  made  by 
some  of  our  board  in  regard  to  want  of 
promptness,  at  times,  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  leading  railways,  in  the  transportation  of 
freight  accumulating  at  way  stations. 

In  this  age  "  quick  time"  is  the  order  of  the 
day  for  "  through  business,"  and  should  be  for 
local  work  as  welL 

WAT  FREIGHT  NEGLECTED. 

The  rapidity  with  which  freight  is  carried 
one,  two,  and  even  three  thousand  miles  by 
some  of  the  transportation  companies  of  this 
country  ;  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  thorough 
organization  of  "  through  freight  business," 
and  the  promptness  with  which  property  is 
delivered  at  far  distant  points,  is  one  of  aston- 
ishment to  all  who  consider  the  subject. 
While  this  is  the  fact,  it  is  equally  surprising 
to  notice  the  entire  indifference  with  which 
way  freight  is  treated  by  so  many  of  our  most 
important  lines.  Although  conceded  by  most 
railroad  managers  that  the  local  freight  is  the 
cream  of  their  whole  business,  yet  thi3  same 
business  is  often  neglected,  and  seldom 
receives  auy  cultivation  at  their  hands. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  NEGLECT. 

The  time  table  and  working  ru'.e3  may 
receive  the  greatest  care  and  made  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  particular  road  for 
which  they  are  intended.  Trains  may  arrive 
anddepanwith  the  regularity  of  their  standard 
time,  all  of  which  is  very  desirable;  but  it  the 
business  of  the  road  is  not  accomplished,  and 
if  the  work  not  promptly  performed,  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  stockholders  can  not  be 
realized  or  the  public  properly  served. 

The  very  object  for  which  railroads  are 
built  is  frequently  defeated  by  the  insubordina- 
tion of  employes,  or  the  want  of  executive 
ability  on  the  .part  of  the  officers  having  imme- 
diate charge  of  moving  trains. 

Loaded  cars  are  not  unfrequently  left  on 
side  tracks  at  way  stations  for  days,  and  trains 
only  partially  loaded  passing  more  or  less 
each  dav  without  hitching  on  to  the  cars,  or 
stopping  even  when  hailed  by  the  agent.  Cases 
have  been  cited  of  locomotives  without  trains 
attached  passing  over  lines  where  there  were 
many  loaded  cars  on  different  side  tracks 
waiting  days  for  transportation  in  the  same 
direction.  An  hour  or  two's  delay  of  the  engine 
would  have  relieved  twenty  or  thirty  cars. 

Train  men  often  do,  when  behind  time,  and 
frequently  when  on  time,  unless  under  good 
subordination,  pass  by  work  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  reaching  their  destination  on  time,  or 
to  make  some  named  point  in  some  given  time, 
without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  company 
that  employs  them,  or  the  interest  of  the 
owner  of  the  property  they  have  so  unneces- 
sarily left  behind,  perhaps  in  a  perishing  con- 
dition or  greatly  diminishing  in  value  each  day 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  side  track. 

LACK  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

Thesp  cases  of  insubordination,  if  reported 
[o  fhe  proper  officer  (and  very  few  ever  come 


to  his  knowledge),  are  quite  frequently  passed 
over  by  accepting  some  insufficient  excuse,  or, 
if  reprimanded,  it  is  done  in  Buch  a  delicate 
manner  that  it  is  soon  forgotten,  and  the 
neglect  of  duty  very  soon  lepeated. 

LACK  OF  ROLLING  STOCK. 

Applications  oftentimes  made  for  cars  to 
transport  freight  are  met  by  the  reply  that 
the  demand  for  that  article  is  so  much  greater 
than  the  supply  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  a  time  wh  >n  they  cocld  be  furnished,  or 
that  the  company  is  short  of  engines,  and 
they  do  not  know  when  they  can  get  the  cars 
around,  when  very  likely  on  the  same  road 
may  be  found  one  hundred  or  more  loaded 
cars  at  way  stations,  and  locomotives  without 
full  loads  passing  each  way  daily.  Good  care, 
however,  is  taken  as  no  through  freight  is 
allowed  to  be  delayed,  but  the  way  freight  may 
be  passed  by,  on  the  principle  that  there  is  no 
competition  for  that  business,  and  it  can  be 
taken  at  convenience. 

WHAT   SHOULD  BE   DONE. 

To  correct  these  evils  in  the  quickest  time 
possible  should  be  the  aim  of  those  having 
charge  ol  the  property  of  others  in  the  man- 
agement of  railways,  for  the  stockholders,  as 
well  as  for  the  owners  of  the  tonnage  which 
they  undertake  to  transport. 

The  same  wisdom  and  vigilance  which 
marks  the  advancement  made,  in  (he  past  few 
years,  of  the  management  of  "through  busi- 
ness," if  exerted  in  the  direction  of  way  freight, 
wruld  on  many  lines  largely  correct  the  diffi- 
culty. 

HOW  IT  MAY   BE  DONE. 

What  is  required  on  our  roads  generally  is: 

1.  An  equipment  fully  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  road  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

2.  A  thorough,  energetic  railroad  man,  with 
good  executive  ability,  in  charge  of  the  imme- 
diate running  of  the  trains,  and  with  no  other 
business  to  divide  his  attention. 

3.  A  management  that  will  be  governed  by 
the  wise  policy  of  encouraging  and  cultivating 
in  every  way  possible  the  local  business  on  the 
hue  of  their  road,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
neglect  such  through  business  as  can  be  com- 
manded at  remunerative  rates  after  the  way 
business  is  well  cared  for. 

Should  these  rules  be  fully  carried  out, 
many  roads  that  have  never  paid  dividends 
will  soon  find  a  margin  over  expenses,  and  the 
public  will  be  better  served. 

Very  respectfully,        A.  B.  Waters. 

Sup't.  Transportation  Bureau. 

Lumber. — There  will  be  more  lumber  cut 
this  year  than  ever  before  if  we  can  get  an 
usually  heavy  June  freshet,  for  with  the  rains 
had  already,  aided  by  a  small  flood  next 
month,  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  logs  will 
reach  the  mills  than  we  had  reason  to  antici- 
pate six  weeks  ago.  The  quantity  of  logs 
put  in  last  winter  was  enormous — aggregat- 
ing over  500,000,000  feet  in  Muskegon  and 
White  rivers,  with  their  tributaries  alone,  or 
about  200,000,000  feet  more  than  last  season. 
— Muskegon  Times. 

■  4  • 

— The  Erie  Railway  Company  report  weekly 
earnings  commencing  April,  1,  1872,  as  fol- 
lows : 

1872.  1871. 

For  week  ending  May,  15  $445,949       $  374,208 
Previously  reported 2,004,041       1,574,703 

Total  earnings  since 

April  1 $2,449,990  $1,948,912 

Increase  for  week.. ■       71,741 

Increase  for  six  week  to 

date ••      501,078 
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Railroad  Meeting. 

RAILROAD  TO  BE  BUILT  FROM  PIKE  TO  LAWRENCE 
COUNTY  LINES  VIA  PORTSMOUTH. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  20th  reas- 
sembled at  the  Court  House  on  Saturday 
afternoon  last,  pursuant  to  call.  Mr.  Dama- 
rin  took  the  chair.  A  McFarland  acting  as 
Secretary.  Afier  the  Chairman  had  stated 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  Hon.  W.  A.  Huteh- 
ins,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  re- 
port, submitted  the  following,  which,  after 
remarks  by  Messrs.  Hutchins,  Dugan,  Tow- 
ell,  Damarin  aud  Murray,  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  for  con- 
sideration of  this  meeting,  as  to  what  action 
is  advisable  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of 
Scioto  county,  under  the  railroad  law  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  passed  April  23,  1872,  having 
considered  the  subject,  report: 

1.  That  the  present  great  need  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Portsmouth  and  Scioto  county  is  in- 
creased railroad  facilities,  such  as  will  put  us 
in  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  thereby  invite  and  stimulate  increased 
manufacturing. 

2.  As  part  of  a  system  of  railroad  connec- 
tions demanded  by  a  growing  business  inter- 
ests of  this  purtion  of  the  State,  we  regard 
as  of  immediate  necessity  connection  with 
the  city  of  Columbus  by  a  railroad  extending 
up  the  Scioto  valley,  and  with  the  iron  and 
coal  region  extending  up  the  Ohio  river  at 
least  as  far  as  the  city  of  Huntington. 

3.  Under  the  provisions  of  said  railroad 
law  it  is  practicable  and  expedient  for  the 
County  Commissioners  of  our  county  to  un- 
dertake, in  part,  the  construction  of  so  mucb 
of  said  line  of  road  as  lies  within  the  limits 
of  our  county,  extending  from  the  south  line 
of  Pike  county,  down  the  Scioto  river  to 
Portsmouth,  and  up  the  Ohio  river  to  the  west 
line  of  Lawrence  county. 

4.  That  the  proper  application  be  prepared 
and  presented  to  said  commissioners,  for  sub- 
mission to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  county, 
at  a  special  election  to  be  called  for  that 
purpose,  a  proposition  to  raise  by  taxation  for 
said  object  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  for  which  amount  bonds  shall 
be  issued,  one  twentieth  part  of  which  (or 
fifteen  thousand  dollars)  shall  become  due 
and  payable  each  year  from   the  date  of  such 

bonds,  till  the  whole  amount  shall  be   paid 

interest  coupons  to  be  attached  drawing  eio-ht 
per  cent  interest,  payable  semi-annually  ;  both 
principal  and  interest  to  be  made  payable  in 
ibe  city  of  New  York. 

5.  That  the  County  Commissioners  be  re- 
quested to  have  said  special  election  held  as 
early  as  the  15th  day  of  July,  1872. 

6.  We  also  recommend  that  a  committee 
of  seven  be  appointed  on  behalf  of  Scioto 
county,  to  act  in  connection  with  any  com- 
mittees that  may  be  appointed  in  the  other 
counties,  to  correspond  and  confer  personally 
with  the  officers  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
the  Pennyslvania  Central  and  the  Cleveland 
and  Columbus  railroads,  and  olher  railroad 
organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  ineludinc 
co-operative  action  in  regard  to  said  enter- 
prise. 

We  herewith  submit,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  this  report,  a  written 
applicatkn  to  the  county  commissioners  for 
said  election,  ready  for  the  signatures  of  one 
hundred  tax  payers,  as  required  by  said  law. 


APPLICATION. 

To  the  honorable  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Scioto  county,  Ohio: — The  under- 
sif  ned,  being  more  than  one  hundred  citizens 
and  electors  and  tax  payers  of  Scioto  county, 
Ohio,  do  hereby  respectfully  request  your 
honorable  body  to  call  a  special  election  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  said  county,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  entitled,  "An  act  to 
authorize  counties,  cities,  incorporated  vil- 
lages and  townships  to  build  railroads  and  to 
lease  and  operate  the  same,"  passed  April  23, 
1872,  requiring  the  electors  of  said  Scioto 
county  to  vote  for  or  against  the  construction 
of  a  railroad,  commencing  at  some  eligible 
point  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Scioto  river,  at  the  county  line  between 
Pike  and  Scioto  counties,  thence  down  the 
Scioto  river  to  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  thence 
up  the  Ohio  Valley,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ohio  river  to  an  eligable  point  on  the  line 
between  the  counties  of  Scioto  and  Lawrence. 

We  request  your  honorable  body  to  submit 
the  question  as  to  whether  Scioto  county 
shall  or  shall  not  appropriate  towards  the 
construction  of  said  railroad  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars — lor  which  sum  the  County 
Comrnissoners  of  said  county  shall  issue  the 
bonds  of  said  county,  one-twentieth  part  of 
which  (or  fifteen  thousand  dollars)  shall  be- 
come due  and  payable  each  and  every  year 
from  the  date  of  such  bonds,  till  the  whole 
amount  shall  be  paid  ;  interest  coupons  to  be 
attached  to  all  of  said  bonds,  calling  for  eight 
per  cent,  interest,  payable  semi-annually — 
both  principle  and  interest  to  be  made  payable 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Said  bonds  to  be 
executed  and  conditioned  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  said  act  of  the  Legislature 
before  specified. 

We  request  that  an  election  be  held  as  soon 
as  the  15th  day  of  July,  1871. 

(Appended  to  this  application  is  found  the 
names  of  ovei  a  hundred  and  fifty  leading 
citizens  of  the  county) — Portsmouth  Repub- 
lican. 


Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad. — The 
stockholders  of  the  Louisville  &  Naehville 
Railroad  held  a  meeting  recently  in  Louis- 
ville. Resolutions  were  adopted  to  extend 
the  Lebanon  branch  to  the  state  line.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  the  President  and  Directors 
be  authorized  to  execute  the  bonds  of  this 
company  for  $2,500,000,  or  £500,000  sterling, 
and  to  execute  a  mortgage  upon  the  Memphis, 
Clarksville  &  Louisville  Railroad,  provided, 
that  so  much  of  the  proceeds  of  these  mort- 
gage bonds  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  South  &  North  Alabama  Railroad  shall  be 
applied  to  that  object. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors, the  construction  of  the  South  &  North 
Alabama  road  has  been  continued,  and  it  is 
expected  to  have  it  finished  some  time  in  the 
month  of  September  next,  and  under  the  con- 
tract with  that  company  for  the  construction 
of  the  road,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Com- 
pany will  receive  and  hold  about  $3,600,000 
of  eight  per  cent,  gold  mortgage  bonds  of 
said  company,  endorsed  and  guaranteed  by 
the  State  of  Alabama.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Company  endorse 
the  bonds  of  the  South  &  North  Alabama 
Railroad  Company,  and  negotiate  the  same  ; 
and  that  if  the  latter  company  should  con- 
clude to  substitute  other  bonds  of  lower  rate 
of  interest,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Com- 
pany should  accept  the  same. 


The  Indianapolis  A  Cincinnati   Junction 
Kiailroad  to  be  Solti. 


At  the  November  term,  1871,  of  the  United 
Stales  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Indi- 
ana, a  suit  was  brought  against  the  Indianapo- 
lis &  Cincinnati  Junction  Railroad  Co.  by  Mor- 
ris K  Jessup  and  J.  F.  D  Lanier  of  New 
York,  trustees  for  the  foreclosure  of  the  com- 
pany's first  mortgage  bonds,  amounting  to 
SI, 200, 000,  and  for  the  recovery  of  some 
$100,000  interest  on  the  same,  past  due.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  same  court,  Joseph  C. 
Butler  and  Foote,.  trustees  of  the  second 
mortgage  bonds,  amounting  to  $800,000, 
brought  suit  for  their  foreclosure,  and  for  the 
recovery  of  $150,001)  interest  thereon.  These 
suits  were  consolidated  and  further  proceed- 
ings continued  till  the  present  term  of  court, 
the  road  being  all  this  time  in  the  hands  of 
VV.  D.  Griswold  as  receiver. s  The  company 
having  been  adjudged  bankrupt,  the  case  was 
brought  to  a  hearing  before  Judge  Davis  at 
Indianapolis,  on  May  23,  and  a  decree  of  sale 
was  issued  directing  W.  D.  Griswold  to  sell 
the  road  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders 
and  bring  the  proceeds  into  court  for"  equal 
distribution. 

There  are  three  railroads  which  will  proba- 
bly bid  on  the  sale — the  Marietta  &  Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and 
Indianapolis,  Bloornington  &  Western;  the 
first  and  last  for  connections,  and  the  other 
to  save  the  money  it  has  put  in  the  road. 

The  following  recapitulation  exhibits  the 
business  of  the  road  during  the  period,  July  1, 
1871,  to  May  1,  1872 — leu  months — embraced 
in  the  report: 

Passenger   earnings $534,785  05 

Freight    earnings  857,218   70 

Miscellaneou-s  64,752  69 

Total  earnings SI, 456, 766  44 

Total  expenses 1,026,049  41 

Net  earnings 430,717  03 


Erie  Railway — One  of  our  editors,  just 
returned  from  the  West,  states  that  the  Erie 
Railway  afforded  the  best  sleeping  cars  and 
traveling  accommodations  out  of  twenty-four 
first-class  roads  which  he  traveled  over.  Tl  e 
fame  of  the  Brie  sleeping  coaches  is  well 
deserved,  for  they  are  superb  in  every  respect. 

Any  who  wish  to  go  West  or  come  East  will 
find  the  Erie  in  every  way  desirable.  The  new 
management,  with  General  Dix  as  President, 
intend  to  recover  and  maintain  a  good  name 
for  it  in  every  respect. — New  York  Independ- 
ent, May  2d,  1872. 

Symmes  Railroad. — The  Engineer  Corps 
are  near  Arabia.  They  have  made  some  very 
important  changes  from  Marion  to  Arabia. 
Instead  of  going  over  Lambert  summit  and 
down  Long  Creek  to  Arabia,  they  seem  to  favor" 
a  route  close  along  Symmes  and  passing  near 
the  mouth  of  Elkin's  creek.  This  route  will 
give  a  big  bend  in  Lhi3  direction,  and  come 
within  one  mile  of  Oak  Ridge  Furnace,  which 
is  scarcely  ten  miles  from  Etna  switch.  It  is 
said  that  this  route  is  much  better  than  the 
old  one,  and  is  richer  in  mineral  resources,  but 
the  adoption  of  it  depends  upon  the  liberality 
of  the  people  in  the  matter  of  giving  rights  of 
way. 

President  Trimble  and  Colonel  Whitcomb 
were  out  near  Waterloo,  Tuesday,  inspecting 
operations,  and  are  well  pleased  with  what 
they  saw.  Colonel  Gray  was  with  the  party. — 
Ironton  Register,  23d. 
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Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri.— Annual  Ke- 
l>«rt  for  the  year  Euding  February  29, 

LENGTH  OF  MAIN  TRUNK  AND  BRANCHES.. 

Miles. 

Main  Trunk  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 283£ 

Missouri  River   branch  (Kansas   City    lo 

Leavenworth)  25J 

Leavenworth,    Atchison    &  N.    Western, 

(Leavenworth  to  Atchison) 21J 

Osage  Valley  &  Southern  Kansas  (Boo>3- 

ville  Branch)  25 

Lexing'n  &  St.  L.,  (Serialia  lo  Lexing'n)  55J 
St.  Louis,  Lawrence  &  Denver  (via  Fleas- 
ant  Hill  lo  Lawrence) 61 

Total 4711 

LEASED  BRANCHES 
The  Pleasant  Hill  &  Lawrence  Railroad,  in 
accordance  with  the  lease  entered  into  June 
14.  1870,  for  thirty  years,  was  received  by  this 
Company,  and  is  how  being  operated  at  a 
yearly  conditional  rental  of  $75,000. 

SEDALIA   &   LEXINGTON  BRANCH. 

This  branch  is  now  about  completed,  and 
has  been  in_  the  possession  of  this  company 
since  May,  1871,  when  it  was  received  from 
the  directors  of  that  road  under  an  arrange- 
ment by  this  company  to  complete  it,  which 
is  now  nearly  accomplished,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,000,000,  and  for  which  this  com- 
pany, have  received  payment  in  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  Lexington  &  St.  Louis  road  at 
70  cents,  an  1  which,  after  being  received  and 
endorsed  by  this  company,  have  been  dis 
posed  of  at  a  fraction  below  80  cents  ;  also 
$800,000  in  second  mortgage  bonds  of  that 
company  at  40  cents,  which  this  company  now 
holds,  and  $24,406  50  in  cash.    *p> 

By  the  terms  of  the  lease  this  company 
agrees  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  first  mort- 
gage bonds,  being  six  per  cent  (gold),  amount- 
ing to  $54,000  per  annum,  and,  in  addition, 
nine-twelfths  of  the  net  earnings,  after  first 
paying  the  above  interest. 

The  branches,  as  such,  are  not  yet  a  source 
of  profit,  separately  considered,  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  main  trunk  are  highly  remu- 
nerative, and  the  Lexington  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road, just  finished,  will  prove  one  of,  if  not 
the  best  feeders,  of  all  the  branches  this  com 
pany  now  have  under  lease. 

EARNINGS. 

From  passengers $1,267,883  55 

From   freight 2,262,443  43 

From    mails 59.312  52 

From    miscellaneous  sources...  7,659  35 


Total  $3,597,298  85 

EXPENDITURES. 

Running    expenses  $1,159,489  31 

Mainten'ce  of  roads  and  bridges      959,906  35 

Maintenance  of  rolling  stock...       458,576  19 

.General  expenses  . 71,525  53 


Total $2,649,497  38 

Net  earnings $946,801  47 

Showing  the  total  expenses  to  be  73  68-100 
per  cent. 

Deducting  that,  portion  of  the  expenses  for 
new  iron  and  bridges  not  properly  belonging 
to  this  year,  the  ordinary  operating  expenses 
are  62  94-100  per  cent. 

The  $3,000,000  of  bonds  recently  sold  were 
used  mainly  to  clear  off  a  floating  debt  ac- 
crued in  changing  the  gauge  of  the  road,  so 
far  as  the  same  was  necessary;  in  the  pur- 
chase of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
and  to  square  up  the  depot  and  other  grounds, 


rendered  actually  necessary  so  as  to  make 
the  grounds  previously  owned  by  this  compa- 
ny properly  available,  and  this  company  has 
now  the  largest  and  mostcentral  depot  grounds 
owned  by  any  company  in  the  West,  or  per- 
haDS  elsewhere.  —  Chronicle. 


Canada  Southern  Railroad. — The  mana- 
gers are  pushing  the  work  on  their  road,  and 
will  have  the  entire  line  between  Buffalo  and 
the  Detroit  river  completed  and  in  operation 
during  the  present  year.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  road  has  been  graded,  9,000  tons  of 
rails  are  already  on  the  ground,  and  track 
laying  will  be  commenced  at  once.  A  eon- 
tract  has  also  been  made  with  J  S.  Casement, 
the  well  known  railroad  builder,  who  under- 
takes the  construction,  within  four  months,  of 
a  road  from  Toledo  to  the  Western  terminus  of 
the  Canada  Southern  at  Amherstburg.  This 
link  will  form  the  conneclion  between  the 
Canada  Southern  and  Toledo,  Wabash  and 
Western  roads,  and  shorten  the  distance  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Toledo  23  miles.  The  road 
will  give  an  outlet  to  Toledo  for  a  large 
amount  of  freight  which  the  Wabash  road 
brings  to  that  place,  and  has  in  past  been 
detained  there  during  the  winter  for  want  of 
railway  facilities  The  management  of  the 
Canada  Southern  and  Toledo  and  Wabash 
ruad  is  substantially  the  same,  and  when  com- 
pleted it  is  proposed  to  throw  all  the  traffic 
controlled  by  the  former,  corporation  over  this 
new  air  line.  When  finished,  the  road  and  its 
connections  will  form  the  most  direct  route 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  with  no  grades  above 
15  feet  to  the  rnile.  At  Chicago  the  road  will 
connect  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific,  which  is  also  represented  in  direction 
of  the  Canada  Southern  Company.  The  mana- 
gers of  the  road  anticipate  that  the  easy 
grades  of  road  and  shorter  distance  to  be 
traversed  will  have  an  important  influence  in 
cheapening  freights  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Great  West. 


Cost  of  Operating  Railroads. — From  the 
Third  Annual  Report  of  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Railroad  Commissioners,  page  89  : 

In  an  earlier  portion  of  this  report  the  com- 
missioners stated  that  they  were  utterly  una- 
ble to  ascertain,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
returns,  what  was  the  cost  of  operiling  any 
given  road  in  the  State  for  a  single  year.  By 
reference  to  Comparative  Table  C,  No  24,  at 
the  close  of  this  reporl,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  cost  of  operating  a  milo  of  rail- 
road in  Massachusetts  is  returned  for  the  last 
year  at  $6,944  89;  varying  under  ordinary 
circumstances  from  $2,500  on  the  South  Read- 
ing branch,  to  over  $21,600  on  the  Boston 
and  Albany.  This  discrepancy  is  natural  and 
easily  explained.  The  cost  per  train  mile — 
or  the  co^t  of  running  each  train  one  mile — 
averages  $1  39;  varying  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances from  83  cents  on  the  Boston, 
Hartford  and  Erie,  to  $1.77  on  the  Connecti- 
cut river  road. 


Buffalo  and  Jamestown  Railroad. — The 
Spiiugville  (NY)  Herald  on  Saturday  with 
a  double  leaded  editorial  at  the  head  of  its 
columns  remarks:  "Since  our  last  issue  in 
which  we  noted  the  fact  that  the  town  of  Con- 
cord had  bonded  herself  for  $125,000  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  the  town 
of  Boston  has  bonded  in  the  sum  of  $50,000 
for  the  same  purpose.  Both  towns  gave  over- 
whelming majorities  both  of  names  and  valua- 
tion. It  can  be  most  emphatically  said  that 
the  people  along  this  route  mean  business.'1 


The  Sfew  Ohio  Railroad  Law. 

COLUMBUS  AND  MAYSVILLE  RAILROAD. 

Colonel  Yeoman,  of  Washington,  Fayette 
county,  addressed  a  meeting  composed  of  our 
principal  business  '  men,  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week,  in  behalf  of  the  above  named 
enterprise.  He  made  an  able  argument  in 
favor  of  the  road,  and  slated  that  he  had 
recently  visited  the  communiiies  along  the 
whole  line,  and  found  a  very  general  desire 
among  the  people  that  the  road  should  he 
built.  He  also  stated  that  the  New  York- 
Central  and  Columbus  &  Cleveland  roads 
anxiously  desire  a  connection  wiih  the  Siuth- 
ern  railroad  system  by  way  of  Maysville  and 
Lexington,  the  distance  from  Columbus  lo 
Lexington  by  way  of  Maysvillp  being  about  45 
miles  shorter  than  by  Cincinnati  He  had  assur- 
ances from  the  officers  of  these  roads  that  if 
the  people  along  the  line  from  Columbus  to 
Maysville  will  raise  money  to  grade  the  pro- 
posed road  and  prepare  it  for  the  iron,  the 
New  York  Central  and  C.  &  C.  roads  will 
furnish  the  iron  and  rolling  stock. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  line  of  106 
miles  as  surveyed  by  Captain  Gore,  in  1869, 
would  be  about  $1,000,000,  when  ready  for 
the  iron.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  this  amount 
in  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Madison,  Fayette, 
Highland  and  Brown,  through  which  the  road 
will  pas3,  by  county  or  railroad  subscriptions, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  passtd 
last  month,  by  our  State  Legislature,  and 
known  as  the  Boesel  Railroad  Law,  which 
authorizes  cities,  towns,  counties  or  town- 
ships to  build  railroads,  when  sanctioned  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  people. — Highland 
Nzws. 


The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. — The 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  including  its 
branches,  will  not  be  less  than  2,500  miles 
long  Of  American  soil  it  will  drain  346.000 
square  miles,  or  221,400,000  acres.  To  that 
add  the  tributary  portions  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions, and  it  will  have  for  its  support  not 
less  than  800,000  square  miles,  or  51  2,000,000 
acres.  The  road  follows  a  pathway  leveled 
by  nature  from  the  lakes  to  the  ocean.  Start- 
ing from  Duluth,  Minnesota,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  from  St  Paul  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  the  two  eastern  arms  unite  in 
central  Minnesota;  from  the  point,  of  junction 
the  trunk  line  extends  westward  through  cen- 
tral Dakoia  and  central  Montana  At  a  con- 
venient point  in  Montana  the  road  will  again 
branch,  one  arm  passing  through  central 
Washington  to  the  main  ocean  terminus  on 
Pnget  sound — the  other  following  down  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  through  southern 
Washington  and  northern  Oregon  to  Portland, 
at  tide  water  on  the  Columbia  river. 


New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  Rail- 
road— This  road  will  probably  be  completed 
and  in  running  order  by  the  latter  part  of 
August.  The  New  Jersey  section  commenced 
running  April  1.  The  section  of  forty-seven 
miles  from  North  Bay  to  Oswego  will  proba- 
bly be  used  by  the  Boston  and  Oswego  road, 
and  thereby  be  greatly  increased  in  value. 
Connections  will  be  made  with  the  Lake 
Shore  road  at  Oswego,  and  with  the  Coliing- 
wood  line  of  steamers  to  Toronto,  which  will 
be  placed  upon  the  Lake  soon.  The  Western 
Midland  will  be  completed  to  the  Niagara 
river  ere  long,  opening  connections  with  the 
Far  West. 
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Journal  of  RnilruHd  Law. 

The  Law  of  Another  Slate  Limiting  the 
Amount  of  damages  for  Injuries  Therein 
Does  not  Control  the  Courts  of  New  York 
in  Case  of  a  Passenger  Traveling  Between 
two  Points  in  the  Latter  Slate. 

[From  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 

The  recent  case  ot  Dyke  vs.  The  Erie 
Railway  Company,  and  Floyd  vs  The  Same 
(45  N.  Y.,  113,)  were  aciicns  to  recover 
damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by 
the  plaintiffs  while  passing  over  the  road  of 
the  defendant  as  passengers,  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  the  defendant's  servants  aud 
agents. 

Each  of  the  plaintiffs  purchased  a  ticket 
and  tiok  passage  on  the  defendant's  road,  on 
the  14th  ot  April,  1868,  from  stations  in  this 
Stale  to  the  City  o(  New  York,  and  while  in 
transit  from  the  place  of  departure  to  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  upon  a  part  of  the 
road  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  sustained 
the  injuries  complained  of.  By  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  April  4th, 
1868,  the  n  covery  in  actions  then  or  thereafter 
instituted  against  common  carriers  or,  rail- 
road corporations  for  personal  injuries  is 
limited  to  $3,000.  Upon  the  trials  it  was 
claimed  in  behalf  of  the  defendant  that  the 
rights  of  recovery  cf  the  plaintiffs  were  con- 
trolled by  this  act.  The  claim  was  overruled 
by  the  judge,  and  each  of  the  plaintiffs  had 
verdicts  in  excess  of  the  limit  prescribed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  statute;  Dike  for  $35,000, 
at  the  Kings  Circuit,  and  Floyd  for  $15,000 
at  the  Tioga  Circuit,  and  judgments  upon 
such  verdicts  were  affirmed  at  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  General  Terms.  The  defendant 
has  appealed  to  this  court. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  court 
delivered  by 

Allen,  J — The  only  question  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  this  appeal  is  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Pennsylvania  statute,  limiting  the  amount 
of  the  recovery  in  actions  of  this  character. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  statutes  of  one  State 
are  not  obligatory  upon  the  courts  of  other 
States ;  that,  tbey  have  not,  propria  vigore, 
the  force  of  law  beyond  the  limits  ot  the 
State  enacting  them.  But  it  is  sought  to 
brino-  these  actions  within  the  operations  and 
effect  of  the  foreign  statute  upon  the  ground 
that  the  contracts  were  made  with  reference 
to  the  laws  of  that  State,  and  the  causes  of 
action  arose  there. 

The  generally  received  rule  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  contracts,  is  that  they  are  to  be 
construed  and  interpreted  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  made, 
unle&H  from  tbeir  terms  it  is  perceived  that 
they  were  entered  into  with  a  view  to  the  laws 
ot  some  other  State  The  Lex  Loci  contractus, 
determines  the  nature,  validity,  obligation 
and  legal  effect  of  the  contract,  and  gives 
the  rule  of  construction  and  interpretation, 
unless  it  appears  to  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  the  law  and  usages  of  some 
other  State  or  goverment,  as  when  it  is  to  be 
performed  in  another  place,  and  then  in  con- 
formity to  the  presumed  intention  of  the 
parlies,  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance 
furnishes  the  rule  of  interpretation.  (Prentiss 
vs  Savage,  13  Mass,  20;  Medbury  vs.  Hop- 
kins, 3  Conn.,  472;  Everett  vs  Vendryes,  19 
N.  Y.,  436;  Hoyt  vs.  Thompson's  Exr.  id, 
207  ;  Curtiss  vs  Leavitt,  15  N.  Y,  227  ) 

The  contract-!  before  us  were  made  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  between  citizens  of 
that  State,  lhe  plamtiH's  were  actual  in- 
habitants and  the  defendant  was  a  corpora- 


tion existing  by  the  laws  of  that  State.  The 
contracts  were  for  the  carriage  and  convey- 
ance of  the  plaintiffs  over  the  road  of  the  de- 
fendant between  two. places  in  the  same  State, 
to  wit :  from  stations  on  the  line  of  the  road  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Stale  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  duty  and  obligation  of  the 
defendant  in  the  performance  of  the  contracts 
commenced  and  ended  within  the  Slate  of 
New  York. 

Although  the  route  and  line  of  the  de- 
fendant's road  between  the  place  at  which 
the  plaintiffs  took  their  passage  and  tbeir 
d'estina'ionj  passed  through  portions  of  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  by 
the  consent  of  ihose  States  respectively,  the 
parties  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  contracted 
in  view  of  the  laws  of  those  States.  The 
contracts  were  single  and  the  performance 
one  continuous  act.  The  defendant  did  not 
undertake  for  one  specific  act,  in  part  per- 
formance in  one  Slate,  and  another  specific 
and  distinct  act  in  another  of  the  States 
named,  as  to  which  the  parlies  could  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  had  in  view  the  laws  and  usages 
of  distinct  places.  Whatever  was  done  in 
Pennsylvania  was  a  part  of  the  single  act  of 
transportation  from  Attica  or  Waverly  in  the 
State  of  New  York  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  in  performance  of  an  obligation  assumed 
and  undertaken  in  this  Slate,  and  which  was 
indivisable.  The  obligation  was  created  here 
and  by  force  of  the  laws  of  this  State,  and 
force  and  effect  must  be  given  it,  in  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  New  York. 

(Carnegie  vs.  Morrison  2  Mete,  381,  Per 
Shaw  Cb.  J.  )  The  performance  was  to  eom- 
ii  ence  in  New  York  and  to  be  lully  com- 
pleted in  the  same  State,  but  liable  to  breach, 
partial  or  entire  in  the  Slates  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  through  which  the  road  of 
the  defendant  passed;  but  whether  the  con- 
tract was  broken,  and  if  broken,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  breach  should  be  determined 
by  the  laws  of  this  State.  It  cannot  be 
assumed  that  the  parlies  intended  to  subject 
the  contract  to  the  laws  of  the  other  States,  or 
that  their  rights  and  liabilities  should  be 
qualified  or  varied  by  any  diversities  that 
might  exist  between  the  laws  of  those  Slates 
and  the  Lex  Loci  contractus.  The  case  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Co.  vs.  Shand  (3  Moore's  P.  C.  272)  is 
somewhat  analogous  in  principle  to  the  case 
at  bar.  A  passenger,  by  an  English  vessel 
belonging  to  an  English  company,  from 
Southampton  to  Mauritius,  via  Alexai  dna 
and  Suez,  sustained  a  loss  of  his  baggage 
between  Alexandria  and  Mauritius,  and  it 
was  held  that  the  contract  for  the  passage  was 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  law  of  England,  the 
place  where  the  contract  was  made. 

The  Supreme  Court  at  Mauritius  had  held 
that  the  contract  was  governed  by  the  French 
law  in  force  in  Mauritius,  and  refused  to  the 
defendants  the  benefit  of  an  exemption  from 
liability  for  loss  of  property  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  as 
interpreted  by  the  laws  of  England  and  the 
judgment  was  reversed,  upon  appeal,  by  the 
privy  council. 

Whether  the  actions  are  regarded  as  actions 
of  assumsit  upon  the  contracts  or  as  actions 
upon  the  ease  for  negligence  the  right3  and 
liabilities  of  the  parties  must  be  judged  by  the 
same  standard. 

The  form  of  lhe  action  concerns  the  remedy 
but  does  not  effect  the  legal  obligations  of  the 
parlies.  On  either  form  of  action  the  liability 
of  the  defendant,  and  the  rights  of  the 
plaintiffs'  are  based  upon  the  contracts. 
The  defendant  owed  no  duty  to  the  plaintiff's, 


except  in  virtue  of  the  contracts  and  the 
obligations  for  the  violation  and  breach  of 
which,  an  action  may  be  brought  are  only  co- 
extensive with  the  contracts  made.  It  follows, 
that  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  enlarge 
or  restrict  the  liability  of  parties  to  contract, 
which  for  its  validity,  effect,  and  construc- 
tion, is  suhject  to  lhe  laws  of  New  York. 

The  damages  to  which  a  party  is  entitle  I, 
upon  the  breach  o<  a  contract,  or  violation  of 
a  duty  growing  out  of  a  contract,  and  the 
rule  and  measure  of  damages  pertains  to  the 
right  and  not  to  the  remedy.  It  is  matter  of 
substance,  and  the  principal  thing  sought,  and 
not  a  mere  incident  to  the  remedy  for  the 
principal  thing.  It  is  conceded,  that  the 
statutes  of  Pennsylvania  have  no  intrinsic 
extra  territorial  force,  and  that  they  bind 
only  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the 
State.  Upon  principles  i/f  comity,  effect  is 
sometimes  given  by  the  courts  of  a  State  to 
foreign  laws.  In  matters  of  Qontract,  such 
effect  is  accorded  to  statutes  of  other  States, 
only  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  and  do  justice 
between  the  parties,  never  to  qualify  or  vary 
the  effect  of  a  contract  between  parties  not 
citizens  of  such  foreign  State,  or  subject  to 
its  iaws,  and  not  made  in  view  of  the  laws  of 
such  State.  Effect  will  not  be  given  by  the 
courts  of  a  State  to  foreign  laws  in  derogation 
of  the  contracts,  or  prejudicial  to  the  rights 
of  citizens  (Liverpool,  Brazil,  &c,  Steam 
Navigation  Company  vs.  Benham,  2  Law  Rep, 
P.  C.  Cases,  193;  Hale  vs.  N.  J.  St  Nav.  Co., 
15  Conn.,  539;  Arnoit  vs.  Redfern,  2  Carr  & 
Payne,  88;  Gale  vs.  Eastman  7  Met.  14.) 
The  actions  are  not  given  by  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  grow  out  of  the  contracts 
and  the  duties  resulting  from  the  contracts, 
and  are  given  by  the  common  law,  and 
therefore,  the  laws  of  another  State  in  an 
action  brought  here  cannot  prescribe  the 
measure  of  damages,  or  limit  the  liability  of 
the  parties. 

The  judgments  should  be  affirmed. 

Judgments  affirmed. 


The  manufacture  of  silicon  steel  is 
now  to  the  front  and  likely  to  prove  a  great 
success.  Silica  is  an  elementary  substance, 
the  base  of  silex  or  silica,  a  non  conductor 
of  electricity,  and  possesses  the  peculiar 
properties  of  absorbing  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, which  attack  it  v  hen  in  a  state  of  fu- 
sion and  retain  it,  so  that  when  silicon  ore  is 
mixed  with  iron  ore  this  chemical  action 
takes  place  and  the  impurities  are  eliminated 
and  carried  off  in  slag. 

Thus  iron  is  made,  by  the  use  of  this  aux- 
iliary agent,  almost  pure,  very  fine  and  tough, 
affording  as  much  strength  with  much  less 
weight.  Fine  steel  is  produced  from  pig  and 
scrap  by  using  sixteen  per  cent,  of  silicon,  in 
which  steel  such  proportions  of  silicon  are 
retained  and  such  proportions  of  carbon  are 
discharged  as  to  make  a  product  which  diffors 
entirely  from  any  other.  It  is  claimed  for  it 
that  it  is  harder,  stronger  and  more  malleable 
than  any  other  steel. 


B®*  The  following  is  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  estimated  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
for  1873,  which  has  been  prepared  at  the 
Treasury  Department  : 

Receipts  of  Great  Britain $  162,516,000 

Receipts  of  the  United  Stales...  359,000,000 
Expenditures  of  Great  Britain...  345,334,000 
Expenditures  of  United  States...  239,826,984 
Public  debt  of  Great  Britain. ..3,532,041, 600 
Public  debt  of  United    States. ..2,192,380,998 
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How  to  Purify  Illuminating;  Gas. 

A  bright  example  of  the  practical  use  of 
abstract  science  is  afforded  by  Mr  Harcourt's 
recent  discovery,  that  when  the  vapor  bisul- 
phide o(  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  sent  to- 
gether through  a  red  hot  tube,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  will  issue  at  the  other  end.  Coal 
gas  contains  as  impurities  both  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  bisulphide  of  carbon.  When 
the  gas  is  burning  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
acid  are  produced.  Both  are  poisonous  to 
man  and  injurious  to  objects  of  use  and  beauty 
in  a  room.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  can  be 
easily  purified  off;  but  no  economical  process 
for  getting  rid  of  the  bisulphide  has  yet  been 
discovered.  In  ordinary  practice  at  some 
works,  the  gas,  hot  from  the  retorts,  is  passed 
through  towers  filled  with  coke,  over  which 
water  is  kept  trickling,  which  removes  some 
of  the  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphide  of  am- 
monium. But  this  scrubbing  process,  if  car- 
ried far  enough  to  remove  all  the  sulphur, 
spoils  illumination.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  effectually  got  rid  of  either  by  the  lime 
bath  or  the  bath  of  oxide  of  iron .  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  other  mischievous  ingredient 
(bisulphide  of  carbon)  can  be  eliminated  also, 
by  causing  it  to  combine  with  hydrogen, 
forming  more  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
getting  rid  of  that  again  by  means  of  oxide 
of  iron.  It  is  only  necessary  to  pass  coal 
through  red  hot  tubes. 

Coal  gas,  holding  30  grains  of  sulphur  in 
100  cubic  feet,  passed  through  a  red  hot  tube 
and  an  iron  purifier,  retained  only  5  plus 
grains.  And  instead  of  losing  illuminating 
power,  gained  so  much  that  from  14  91  can- 
dles it  rose  to  15  1  candles  after-  passing 
through  a  moderate  red  heat,  arid  to  16.06 
candles  after  passing  through  a  bright  red 
heat. 

Marsh  gas  decomposed  by  electric  sparks 
occupies  nearly  twice  the  former  volume,  and 
has  a  far  higher  illuminating  power,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  a  little 
acetylene,  &c. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  hereafter  fqr  the 
managers  of  L'as  works  selling  impure  gas 
The  material  furnished  by  Philadelphia  is  a 
scandal  to  science  as  much  as  it  is  to  politics 
and  the  arts — Mining  Register. 

[We  have  no  doubt  the  statement  in  the 
last  paragraph  is  eminently  true;  but  then  it 
is  equally  applicable  elsewhere.] 


Safety  Signal — A  Boston  mechanic  has 
invented  a  new  safety  signal  which  is  soon  to 
be  put  on  trial  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road. It  consists  of  a  dial  marked  with  fi- 
gures from  one  to  ten,  clock  work  and  trip-rod 
When  a  train  passes  it  strikes  the  trip-rod 
setting  the  clock  in  motion  and  causing  the 
dial  to  revolve.  By  this  revolution  red  lights 
.are  shown  for  ten  minutes  as  a  signal  of  d_n 
ger,  and  large  figures  are  also  presented  in- 
dicating the  number  of  minutes  since  n  0 
train  has  passed.  It  is  especially  designe., 
for  curves,  draws  and  tunnels,  and  when 
wound  up  will  run  for  ninety  trains. 

>  m  ■ 

figgf  The  world's  production  of  iron  in  1871. 
is  supposed  to  have  been  something  over  13,- 
000,000  tone,  as  follows  :  Great  Britain,  6,500,- 
00o';  United  States,  1,912,000;  France,  1,350, 
000;  German  Zjlverein,  1,250,000;  Belgium 
895  000;  Austria,  450,000;  Norway  anrt 
Sweden,  280,000;  Russia,  330,000;  .Italy,  75,- 
000'  Spain,  72,000;  elsewhere,  200,000;  — 
Total,  13,315,000. 


The  Prospedive  Supply  of  Pig  Iron. 

While  there  is,  naturally,  some  diversity  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  probable  course  of 
the  iron  market  within  the  next  twelve  months, 
we  think  it  safe  to  conclude,  from  all  indica- 
tions, that  both  production  and  consumption 
will  show  a  marked  increase  before  the  end  of 
another  year.  Owing  to  the  present  scarcity 
of  iron  in  the  market,  and  the  high  prices 
demanded  and  obtained  by  the  furnaces,  there 
is,  just  now,  a  temporary  falling  off  in  the 
consumptive  demand.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  rails,  the  high  price 
of  iron  having  forced  many  of  the  rail  mills 
to  suspend  operations  because  rails  can  not 
now  be  marketed  at  remunerative  prices, 
since,  as  compnred  with  pig  iron,  they  are 
relatively  cheap.  There  has  also  been  a  notice- 
able curtailment  of  consumption  in  other  ways, 
but  this  can  not  be  other  than  temporary. 
Iron  is  an  article  in  which  there  can  be  no 
economy  of  cornsuraptinn.  Just  so  much  is 
needed,  and  if  it  is  not  supplied  this  year,  it 
must  be  next  year.  If  we  build  a  less  mil^a^e 
of  railroad  this  year  because  rails  are  high,  we 
shall  make  the  more  rapid  progress  when  rails 
become  cheaper.  Thus,  while  the  consump- 
tion may  fluctuate  from  year  to  pear,  the  per- 
centage of  increase  must  be  and  will  be  main- 
tained. It  need  not  be  inferred,  therefore, 
that  because  there  is,  just  now,  a  curtailment 
of  consumption,  there  is  less  encouragement  to 
increase  the  supply  than  when  the  inquiry 
was  more  active,  the  consumption  greater  and 
the  supply  more  abundant.  On  the  contrary, 
the  fact  that  consumers  are  now  compelled  to 
limit  their  purchases  to  the  supplying  of  their 
immediate  and  imperative  requirements,  gives 
assurance  of  a  greater  and  more  pressing 
demand  in  the  immediate  future, and  no  be  t<r 
opportunity  was  ever  offered  for  starting  new 
furnaces,  wherever  coal  and  iron  can  be  had, 
than  that  which  now  presents  itself.  Great  as 
it  was  last  year,  the  consumption  of  iron  in 
the  United  States  is  capable  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion.— Iron  Age. 


— The  experiences  of  the  management  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  with 
steel  rails  have  been  very  satifactory.  At  the 
simi-annual  meeting  of  the  company,  lately 
held  in  London,  the  chairman  stated  that  out 
of  10,000  tons  of  steel  rails  on  the  line  only 
e'gbt  rails  had  broken  last  winter,  but  3,500 
iron  rails  had  been  broken  during  the  same 
time  on  their  line  up  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  no  more  of  the  steel  rails  had  broken. 
They  had  109  miles  of  steel  rails  on  the  main 
line,  and  this  year  they  would  have  140  miles 
more  of  steel  rails  laid  on  it. 


POST  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Railway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 


186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 
CINCINNATI. 


L.  D.  KRAFT  &  CO. 

PARKERSBURC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

WEST  Yi.  LUBRICITIHG  OIL 

STRICTLY    28    CRAVITY, 
PROPRIETORS  OF    THJ    CELEBRATBD 


We  make  the  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALL  OILS  SOLD    DY    US    ARE    GUARANTEED   FREE 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURE, 


IF&~  TTe  would  request  that  you  favor  us  with  nn 
ordt-r  for  the.  "T .  K  .  OIL  which  will  be  prompt' 
ly  filled,  a^  our  facilities  for  shipping  are  w»- 
equaled.    Quotations  given  on  application. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 

BABCOCK 
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Insurance  Companies  Reduce  Eates 


Where  it  is  Introduced. 

asa-The  attention  of  Practical  Rnilroad 
Men  Is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  ol 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  Are*  th>t  kindle  <i  station*,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

(CINCINNATI 
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HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 


• 


OIF    E"V"EIE/"2"    IDZESOKMIFTIOIISr 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 

Local  &  Coupon  Tickets, 

C*1RBS,  SOFT  BILLS, 

POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

.A-ILTID  ZBXj^ISriK:  BOOES. 

WBIG-HTSOXff  &  CO., 

RAILROAD    RECORD     OEFICE 


No.  J  67  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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E.  D.  MANSFIELD "> 

T.  WHIOHTSOIT, VEditorB 

A.  J.  HODDEK, J 

CINCINNATI,    -    Thursday,  June    20,  1872. 

PUBLISHED    EVERY    THURSDAY    MORNING, 

By  Wriffhfson  <£•  Co., 
OPFICE-No.  ier  Walnut  Street 

Subscriptions — $3  per  annum  in  advance. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  square  is  the  spac e occupied  by  ten  lines  ofNonparei 

One3quare,singleinBertion....    ~. _...._....  §200 

*'       '*       permoDth 5  00 

"       "       six  months 15  00 

"       "       perannum 25  00 

**  column, singleinsertion 7  00 

"        •'       permonth 14  00 

six  months 55  80 

*'        "       perannum 110  00 

"page,     singleinsertion 25  00 

"       "       permo*b 40  00 

**       *'       six  months „ „ 135  00 

"       "       perannum 240  00 

Card8notcxceedingfourHnes,S7  OOper  annum. 

wBieHTSOJf  *.  CO.,  Prop'rs 

COAL. 

Famine  Prices— The  Remedy. 

The  coal  problem,  notwithstanding  the 
"June  rise"  in  the  Ohio  river,  still  remains 
unsolved,  and  "  doubt  hangs  o'er  the  future  I" 
The  Pittsburg  Syndicate  have  decreed  that 
the  price  of  Pittsburg  coal  shall  be  14  cents 
per  bushel  afloat,  and  we  may  either  pay  it  or 
not,  as  the  markets  further  downjstream  will 
absorb  the  whole  run  if  we  omit  to  do  so.  This 
means  that  the  price  to  consumers  shall  be 
18  cents  per  bushel — fully  four  cents  more 
than  ought  to  be  paid  ;  or  on  a  year's  con 
sumption  just  $1,200,000.     The  old 

JACKS0NIAN  DOCTRINE 

Was  "  millions  for  defense,  not  one  cent  for 
tribute."  We  however,  calmly  submit  to  be 
taxed,  year  after  year, — we  were  going  to  say 
without  a  word  of  complaint,  but  that  would 
not  be  strictly  true, — for  grumbling  has  been 
done  ad  nauseum,  but  no  substantial  efforts  at 
relief  from  this  miserably  oppressive  tax.  We 
have  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  coal  men 
themselves,  they  are  mostly  clever  gentlemen, 
and  act  in  this  matter  as  most  human  beings 
do — make  the  best  of  it  they  can.  Was  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  the  only  drawback,  it  might, 
perhaps,  not  be  so  bad;  but  it  cripples  our 
manufactures,  and  prevents  a  fair  competi 
tion  with  other  manufacturing  localities.  We 
are  made  to  pay  the  tax,  at  the  same  time  the 
ability  to  pay  it  is  correspondingly  reduced. 
Very  well,  says  some  one;  but  then, 

HOW  CAN  WE  HELP   OURSELVES  ! 

As  we  have,  time  and  time  again,  said 
before,  by  building  railroads  to  the  coalmines. 
Of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained,  by  the  con- 


struction of  railroads,  and  securing  competi- 
tion in  this  great  necessity  of  life — fuel — it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say  a  word.  Everybody 
is  convinced  of  it,  and  no  other  city  in  the 
world  but  Cincinnati  (almost  bed-ridden  with 
extreme  conservatism)  possessed  of  equally 
practical  means  of  remedying  the  evil,  would 
have  tolerated  it  more  than  a  single  season. 

We  stated  in  our  last  week's  issue  that  the 
matter  bad  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
City  Council,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Board  of  Trade.  We  trust  they  will  not  allow 
the  matter  to  rest  until  some  practical  good  is 
the  result. 

The  Gazette,  of  Tuesday,  in  an  article  upon 
the  "supply  of  coal,"  says  : 

"  We  are  informed  that  a  large  quantity  of 
coal  is  now  mined  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi  Railroad,  and  that  the  latter  com- 
pany has  cars  immediately  available  for  the 
delivery  in  this  city  of  30,000  bushels  daily, 
and  the  number  of  cars  could  be  speedily  and 
largely  increased  if  contracts  were  made  (or 
transportation  that  would  guarantee  full  em- 
ployment. The  present  charge  for  transporta- 
tion is  $17  per  car  load,  of  300  bushels,  and 
the  cost  of  coal  on  board,  at  the  mines,  is  7 
cents  per  bushel.  If  large  contracts  should  be 
made,  however,  the  coal  would  be  furnished 
at  6  cents,  and  transportation  5  cents  per 
bushel.  This  coal  could  be  delivered  to  a 
large  number  of  manufacturers,  by  switching 
the  cars,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  only  one 
dollar  per  car  of  300  bushels.  Pittsburg  coal 
is  now  14  cents  per  bushel  afloat.  When  we 
consider  the  difference  in  price  (three  cents 
per  bushel,  and  the  cost  of  delivery  from  the 
river,  as  compared  with  the  railroad,) 
consumers  can  readily  see  what  is  to 
be  gained  by  developing  railroad  mines. 
The  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railroad  could, 
in  a  few  weeks  have  five  hundred  cars 
delivering  150,000  bushels  of  coal  daily.  The 
Marietta  road  could  also  bring  in  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  coal," 

Now,  we  have  two  objects  in  quoting  the 
above,  supposing  it  to  be  official.  First, 
it  shows  that  coal  can  be  supplied  by  rail 
cheaper  than  we  get  it  by  the  river,  even  with 
imperfect  and  insufficient  equipment.  Second, 
that  one  railroad  professes  to  be  competent  to 
furnish  all  that  is  required  for  present  con- 
sumption. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  a  little.  $17  per 
car  load  of  300  bushels,  is  just  5§  cents  per 
bushel  for  transportation,  and  is  less  than 
what  we  have  allowed  in  all  our  estimates, 
viz:  1J  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  averaging  the 
haul  at  150  miles.  Seven  cents  per  bushel, 
as  the  cost  at  the  mines  is  too  much  when  the 
cost  of  digging  is  but  3;  suppose  four 
cents  is  paid  for  digging,  even  then  it  should 
be  put  on  the  cars  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  five 
cents  per  busheL  Shoveling  and  handling  coal 
ateither  end  should  be  avoided.  Coal  should  be 
loaded  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines,  by  dump- 
ing ;  and  unloaded  in  the  same  man- 
ner. With  proper  equipment  and  arrange- 
ments for  loading  and  unloading  the  cost  can 
undoubtedly  be  reduced  to  not  over  11  cents 
per  bushel,  or  as  the  Gazelle  has  it — 6  cents 
on  the  cars  at  the  mines  and  5  cents  for  trans- 


portation. This  is  not  only  3  but  5  cents  per 
bushels  better  than  the  river  price  of  14  cents. 

Second,  the  capacity  of  one  road  to  deliver 
150,000  bushel  of  coal  per  diem  I  We  do  not 
propose  to  question  this,  any  more  than  we 
would  the  statement  that  the  "  horse  was  nine- 
teen feet  high."  We  will,  however,  remark 
that,  if  one  road  can  do  this  much,  we  would 
be  very  safe  from  coal  famines  if  we  had  three 
coal  roads  fully  equiped.  150,000  bushels  per 
day,  300  days  in  a  year,  is  45,000,000  bushels. 
It  would  require  25  trains  of  20  cars  each,  300 
bushels  to  the  car,  for  300  days  in  the  year  to 
accomplish  this  result.  The  control  of  the 
O.  &  M.  is  owned  by  a  powerful  corporation 
who  fully  understands  the  value  of  this  class 
of  traffic,  and  it  will  not  be  for  the  lack  of 
means  if  they  do  not  carry  it  out.  We  wish 
them  success  in  the  enterprise. 

Believing,  however,  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  get  too  much  of  a  good  thjng  we  have  been 
advocating  the  construction  of  the 

CINCINNATI  AND  TERRS  HAUTE  RAILROAD, 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  a  coal  road  that 
not  only  can,  but  will  bring  us  coal.  If  we 
succeed  in  securing  by  this  line  what  the 
Gazette  says,  the  O.  &  M.  Railroad  can  sup- 
ply with  its  present  equipment,  30,000  bush- 
els a  day,  and  that  is  nearly  all  that  we  think 
can  be  expected  of  any  single  track  line,  we 
will  then  agree  to  work  to  secure  another  road 
of  equal  capacity,  and  so  on  until  Cin- 
cinnati is  fully  assured  against  coal  fam- 
ines. The  Terre  Haute  line  is  not  yet 
built  but  is  in  progress  of  construction, 
and  asks  of  Cincinnati  for  $500,000.  This 
we  have  shown  must  be  subscribed  by  indi- 
viduals, and  should  be  done  at  once;  and  if 
promptly  done,  we  will  then  get  coal  by  this 
line  before  next  Christmas.     But 

THE    CITY   CAN    DO    SOMETHING  1 

"  What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again," 
is  a  proverb  of  Sam  Patch,  and  a  good  one. 
The  City  Council  can  buy  coal,  and  hold  it 
over.  They  have  done  it  before  and  can  do 
it  again.  They  can  buy  and  own  horses  and 
buggies.  They  own  some  now.  If  they  have 
the  legal  right  to  own  a  horse  and  buggy  they 
have  an  equal  legal  right  to  buy  and  own  a 
locomotive  and  a  coal  car.  This  being  grant- 
ed let  us  utilize  the  idea.  Suppose  $200,000 
is  invested  in  coal,  at  a  cost,  for  the  sake  of 
round  numbers,  say  of  10  cents;  this  would 
give  2,000,000  bushels.  If  they  can  peddle 
this  out  to  the  poor,  they  have  the  same  right 
to  sell  it  to  the  manufacturers  and  other  con- 
sumers. To  bring  this  coal  here,  they  would 
have  a  right  to 

BUT  AND   OWN   THE    EQUIPMENT, 

Necessary  to  carry  it.  Let  us  see  what  could 
be  done  with  $500,000  invested  in  this  way 
and  what  the  result  would  be.  Five  hundred 
eight  wheeled  coal_cars  made  of  wood,  carry- 
ing fifteen  tons  each,  well  made,  can  be 
bought   for  about  $750  each,  amounting  to 
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§375,000.  If  made  all  of  iron  of  the  most 
approved  pattern  and  the  same  capacity,  they 
would  cost  $50  to  $75  more  a  piece  To  han- 
dle this  number  of  cars  would  require  about 
ten  locomotives,  costing  $13,000  each,  or 
$130,000,  making  a  total  outlay  of  $505,000. 
With 

FIVE    HUNDRED   COAL   CARS 

The  amount  of  work  that  could  be  done 
would  be  about  as  follows:  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  necessary  delays  of  loading,  nn- 
loading  and  in  transit,  each  car  would  make 
about  four  trips  per  month,  not  more;  but 
they  could  be  made  to  do  this.  500  car  loads 
of  15  tons  each  would  be  7,500  tons,  four 
times  a  month  would  be  30,000  tons,  or  360,- 
000  tons  pet  year;  or.counting  28  bushels  to 
the  ton,  it  would  be  10,080,000  bushels,— one- 
third  the  amount  of  our  present  consumption. 
With  this  amount  o£coal  assured  to  us  by  rail 
at  twelve  cents  per  bushel  in  the  yard,  even 
if  it  did  Dot  secure  it  at  eleven  cents,  Pitts- 
burg coal  would  never  sell  to  the  consumer 
higher  than  fourteen  cents  per  bushel — a  net 
saving,  on  a  year's  supply  of  30,000,000  bush- 
els, over  the  price  fixed  by  the  syndicate  for 
the  present  run,  of  4  cents  per  bushel,  or  $1(- 
200,000.  The  investment,  as  suggested, 
would  be,  by  citizens,  $500,000;  by  the  city 
$700,000— total  $1,200,000,  or  the  amount  of 
the  sum  saved  in  a  single  year.  We  scarcely 
need  ask, 

WILL   IT   PAX? 

We  have  shown  that  it  will  pay,  in  one  way, 
at  least.  We  now  propose  to  show  that  it  will 
pay  in  another,  and  that  the  city  can  get  her 
money  back  in  a  reasonable  time.  We  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  1J  cents  per  ton  per 
mile  is  a  fair  price  for  hauling  coal.  The 
O.  &  M.  offers  to  do  it  for  less. 

Now  where  parties  furnish  their  own  cars, 
a  drawback  or  wheelage  is  allowed.  This 
wheelage,  the  railroad  compauies  contracting 
to  care  for  the  cars  and  keep  them  in  repair, 
would  be  one-half  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  ur 
75  cents  per  ton  on  the  average  haul  of  150 
miles.  Wheelage  would  therefore  amount  to, 
on  360,000  tons  at  75  cents,  $240,000  a  year  ; 
and  ip  three  years  to  $720,000.  If  the  city 
should  furnish  $500,000  for  equipment,  and 
8200,000  to  invest  in  coal,  so  as  to  secure  a 
stock  on  hand,  she  would  thus  get  her  money 
back  in  three  years,  and  still  have  $200,000 
worth  of  coal  on  hand,  and  $500,000  of 
equipment,  which  is  a  great  sight  better  than 
she  has  ever  done  with  any  other  railroad 
operation  she  has  heretofore  gone  into.  When 
this  was  accomplished,  the  city  could  afford 
to  sell  the  equipment  to  the  railroad  at  a 
nominal  price,  peddle  out  her  $200,000  worth 
of  coal,  and  retire  from  the  field,  leaving  it 
entirely  to  private  enterprise.  It  seems,  to  us 
clear  that  such  an  arrangement  is  legitimate 
and  would  accomplish  the  desideratum — 
cheap  coal  for  Cincinnati. 


The  Coal  Movement  by  Rail. 

The  history  of  coal  carriage  by  rail  is 
just  a  parallel  to  what  was  the  history  of  the 
freight  question,  when  the  railroad  system  was 
first  begun.  We  recollect  the  time  (though 
few  can)  when  it  was  seriously  discussed, 
whether  railroads  could  carry  heavy  freights 
at  all  I  A  person  observing  the  business  of 
railroads  would  be  astonished  at  such  an  idea. 
How  could  they  make  a  question  of  that? 
But  when  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bail- 
road  was  first  opened,  and  SteTenson  was  the 
great  premier  of  railroads,  engineers  were  not 
satisfied  as  to  what  they  would  do.  We  heard 
two  or  three  first  rate  engineers  discuss  that 
question,  and  the  conclusion  they  deliberately 
arrived  at  was  that  railroads  could  not  carry 
heavy  freights  ;  they  thought  that  railroads 
would  result  in  carrying  passengers,  and  light 
freights,  such  as  silks,  cotton  goods,  etc  ,  but 
not  heavy  freights,  such  as  freight  trains 
are  now  used  for ;  but,  that  the  friction,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  heavy  trains  would  be  so 
great  that  the  roads  could  not  stand  it,  and  it 
would  be  too  expensive,  and  the  idea  was,  that 
trains  could  not  be  run  economically,  at  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  grade.  It  took  for 
them  thirty  years  to  show  that  both  these  ideas 
were  erroneous.  Gradually  the  roads  began  to 
carry  heavy  freight,  and  experimentally,  it 
was  shown  by  trials  that  a  locomotive  could 
take  a  train  up  200  feet  to  a  mile.  Ot  course, 
this  did  not  prove,  nor  is  it  thought  now,  this 
can  be  done,  as  cheaply  as  if  the  road  was  on 
a  level.  But  that  it  can  be  done  successfully, 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  has  been  for  many  years  a  standing 
proof,  that  a  railroad  can  carry  not  only  most 
enormous  freight  trains,  but  that  they  can 
carry  them  up  120  feet  per  mile.  It  is  true,  that 
two  locomotives  are  employed  to  a  train  in 
certain  cases,  but  this  is  an  aid  which  can 
always  be  had  at  a  little  extra  expense.  So 
all  ideas,  that  a  railroad  can  not  carry  heavy 
freights  even  up  high  grades  is  given  up. 

The  history  of  freight  is  also  the  history  of 
coal  freight  particularly.  Railroads  had  been 
in  existence  many  years  before  coal  to  any 
extent  was  carried  by  railroad.  The  first  very 
successful  road  in  this  way  was  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  in  carrying  coal  from  the  mines  near 
Fortburg,  (Md.)  to  Baltimore.  This  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  road  did,  notwithstanding,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  canal  was  almost  along 
side  the  railroad  the  whole  distance.  The 
general  result  was,  that  the  Baltimore  road 
carried  nearly,  or  quite  as  much  coal  to  Balti- 
more as  did  the  canal.  Now,  there  are  two 
remarkable  facts  about  this.  The  first  is,  that 
notwithstanding,  canals  are  constantly  urged 
as  the  great  and  by  far  the  cheapest  mode  of 
carrying  heavy  freights,  yet  the  canal  was  not 
able  to  drive  the  railroad  oufof  competition. 
We  shall  not  stop  here  to  stale  the  reason, 
though  the  reason  when  properly  stated  is 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  it;  but  here  is 


the  facta,  a  railroad  carrying  the  heaviest  of 
all  freights — coal,  and  competing  successfully 
with  a  canal.  The  second  remarkable  fact  is 
that  this  coal  was  carried  180  miles,  and  car- 
ried in  immense  quantities  (something  like 
6,000,000 of  bushels  per  annum)  to  Baltimore. 
We  have  not  before  us  the  data  to  determine 
the  exact  rate  at  which  this  coal  was  carried. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  carried  cheaply 
enough  to  compete  with  Pennsylvania  coal, 
or  with  any  other.  Here  is  the  proof  con- 
clusive, not  only  that  a  railroad  can  carry 
heavy  freight,  not  only  that  it  can  carry  it  in 
competition  with  the  neighboring  mines  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  carry  it  in  immediate  com- 
petition with  a  canal.  Next  we  have  the  re- 
markable example  of  the  Reading  Railroad. 
This  was  a  similar  example  with  that  of  the 
Baltimore^  Ohio  Railroad.  It  began  its  active 
operations,  years  after  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
aid  almost  under  parallel  circumstances. 
There  was  the  Shuylkill  canal  carrying  coal 
also;  yet  at  this  day,  the  ReOTing  Railroad 
Carries  a  far  greater  quantity  than  the  Shuyl- 
kill canal;  we  forgot  the  exact  quantity  car- 
ried, but  it  is  something  like  120,000,000  of 
bushels,  far  surpassing  the  coal  work  of  the 
Baltimore  road.  Now,  again,  we  say  there 
are  two  remarkable  facts  :  1st.  That  the  Read- 
ing road  did  this  in  competition  with  a  canal. 
2d.  That  it  carried  such  an  enormous  quantity, 
setting  at  defiance  all  competition  from  all 
other  quarters.  Thus  we  may  notice  the  pro- 
gress of  railroad  development.  1st  That  they 
can  carry  heavy  freights,  and  this  to  such  an 
extent  that  on  the  great  tr^nk  lines  over  the 
country,  their  freight  business  is  two-thirds  of 
the  whole.  Then  the  railroad  development 
proves  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  steam  locomo- 
tive can  surpass  aDy  other  mode,  not  only  of 
locomotion,  bat  of  cheap  locomotion.  No  other 
human  locomotion  can  do  the  work  of  steam 
locmotion.  Not  only  that,  no  other  can  do  the 
same  work  so  cheaply.  We  put  this  proposi- 
tion on  record,  and  not  only  that,  but  we  say 
further,  that  the  railroad  can  carry  coal 
cheaper  at  a  fair  profit  than  either  river  or 
canal.  Part  of  this  proposition  is  already 
proved,  a  part  of  it  will  be  ia  the  future. 
Now,  we  come  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  what  we  have  said:  We  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  a  rail- 
road can  carry  coal  profitably  at  four 
cents  per  bushel  for  100  miles,  and  that 
it  can  carry  it  profitably  150  miles  for  five 
cents  per  bushel.  The  miners  will  get  full 
wages  at  3  cents  per  bushel.  The  proprietor 
of  the  mine  will  be  fully  paid  at  one  cent  per 
bushel,  and  the  carriage  to  the  consumer  is 
enough  at  two  cents  per  bushel.  This  makes 
eleven  cents  per  bushel  to  the  consumer,  and 
all  that  the  Cincinnati  consumer  pays  beyond 
this  will  be  owing  to  his  own  want  of  sense,  or 
economy  ;  but  at  any  rate,  eleven  cents  per 
bushel  for  coal  is  the  highest  which  auy  con» 
sumer  ought  to  pay,  and  if  he  pays  more  it  is 
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because  he  chooses  to  be  imposed  tapon.  Cin- 
cinnati can  save  $2,000,000  per  annum  by  one 
good  coal  road,  because  a  simple  road  of  this 
kind  wil!  compel  the  river  coal  traders  to  come 
down  to  the  lowest  point.  E.  D.  H. 

JuDe  13,  1872. 

Erie  Railway. — We  learn  that  B.  W.  Blan- 
chard  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
General  Manager  of  the  Traffic  Department 
of  the  Erie  Railway. 

J.  M.  Osborn  has  been  appointed  the  Gen- 
eral Freight  Agent  of  the  Erie,  be  also  retains 
the  same  position  in  the  Atlantic  &  Great 
Western. 

Ed.  T.  Low  is  the  Assistant  General  Freight 
Agent  of  the  Erie  ;  and, 

L   L.  Lockwood,  Purchasing  Agent,  all  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 
■  ■  ■ 

Atlantic  &  Great  Western  Railroad. — 

G.  G  Cochran  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Great  Western»Railroad,  with  headquarters 
at  Meadville. 

W.  H.  Tennis  is  the  Freight  Agent  of  this 
!ine  in  this  city. 


Extension  of  an   Important   Railroad. — 
We    have    taken    occasion    several    times    to 
refer    to   the   building    of    the    Logansport, 
Crawfordsville,  an!  South-western  Railroad  in 
Indiana.,  and  the  resources  it  has  in   its  rich 
country    and   coal    fields    for    a    large     local 
traffic.     Our  correspondent  at  Crawfordsville, 
President  Tuttle  of  Wabash  College — a  gen- 
tleman of  intelligence    in    such    matters,   as 
well  as  of  the  highest  position  and  character 
— has  kept   us   informed    in    respect   to   this 
road.     From  the  same  source  we    have  just 
learned   that   it   is   soon   to   be   in    running 
order  to  Logansport,  where  it  comes  into  an 
important   railroad    center,    where    the    two 
great  branches  of  the  Pan   Handle  (Chicago 
Division),  the   Toledo,  Peoria,    and   Warsaw 
Railroad   and  the  Eel  River  Railroad  cross. 
This  connection  at  once  opens  a  vast  market 
for  the  Parke  county  bituminous  and  block 
coal.     Recently   Mr.  Cutler  and  his  co-capi- 
talists have  contracted   to  build  a   branch  of 
the  Logansport,   Crawfordsville,   and    South- 
western Railroad  from  Frankfort  to  Kokoma, 
some  twenty-eight  miles,  where  it  will  meet 
another  imporant  railway  center,  opening  one 
more   market   for   coal    and    produce.     The 
work  of  grading  is  to  be  begun  immediately. 
This   is  an  important  step  toward  the  great 
Northern  trunk  lines  at  Toledo   and  Detroit. 
A  very  important  move  has  just  been  made 
at  the   south-west    end    of    the    road.     The 
Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  Railrad  some 
time   since    built   an   excellent  extension    of 
the   road    from    Terre    Haute    to    Rockville, 
twenty-three  miles,  but  it  has  not  been  pro- 
fitable  for   lack    of  connections    North   and' 
East.     Recently  the   Logansport,  Crawfords- 
ville, and  Soutu-western  Railroad  has  leased 
this  road  to  Terre  Haute,  which  gives   it   a 
fine,  large  city  as  its  South-western  terminus, 
and  a  very  tine  St.  Louis  connection  over  the 
Vandalia   route.     This   is   an  important  step 
and  is    in    tbe   line   of  still    larger   success. 
Under     the    able    management     of    Messrs. 
Cutler    and   Dawes,    the   Logansport,    Craw- 
fordsville, and  South-western  Railroad  is  be- 
coming an    important     road    in    Indiana. —  I 
New  York  Evangelist.  ' 


Lake  Sliore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way Company* 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  President 
and  Directors  of  this  company  for  the  year 
1871,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting,  May  1  : 

HISTORY  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  company  is  a  consolidation  of  the  fol- 
lowing roads.' 

The  Buffalo  and  State  Line  Railroad 
— extending  from  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  west- 
ward, to  the  State  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  68  miles. 

The  Erie  and  North  east  Railroad — 
extending  from  the  Slate  line  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  city  of  Erie,  in 

the  State  of  Pennsylvania 20  miles. 

These  two  roads  were  consolidaied,  under 
the  name  of  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  Railroad 
Company,  in  the  year  1867,  in  pursuance  of 
laws  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Cleveland,  Painesville  and  Ash- 
tabula Railroad — extending  from 
the  city  of  Erie,  in  the  Stale  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, in  the  State  of  Ohio 95  miles. 

The  Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad 
— extending  from  the  city  of  Cleve 
land,  in  tbe  State  of  Ohio,  to  the 
city  of  Toledo,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  1 13  miles. 
With  a  brauch  (or  Northern  Divi- 
sion,) extending  from  Elyria, 
twenty-six  miles  west  of  Cleveland 
via  the  city  of  Sandusky,  in  the 
State  of   Ohio,  Millbury  (junction 

with  main  line  near  Toledo) 74}  miles. 

These  two   roads  last  mentioned  were  con- 
solidated, under  the  name  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Railway  Company,  in  March,  1869. 
The  Michigan  Southern  and  North- 
ern Indiana  Railroad — extending 
from  the   city   of  Toledo,  in  the 
State    of    Ohio,    to    the   city    of 
Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois. ..224  miles 
This  road  was   consolidated  with  the  Lake 
Shore  Railway  Company,  under  the  name  of 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way Company,  in  May,  1869,  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania,Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiaua 
and  Illinois. 

In  August,  1869,  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  Rail- 
road Company  was  consolidated  with  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway 
Company,  under  the  name  of  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Railway  Company,  pursuant  to 
the  laws  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
thus  forming  a  continuous  line  of  railway,  540 
miles  in  length,  between  the  cities  of  Buffalo, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Chicago,  in 
State  of  Illinois. 

This  company  owns  branches  as  follows: 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  to  Jamestown,  Pa.  36  miles. 
Elyria,  Ohio,  via  Sandusky,  to  Mill- 
bury  (junction  with  main  line) 74}  miles. 

Toledo,   Ohio,    to    Elkhart,  Indiaua 

(Air  Line)  133  miles. 

Adrian,  Michigan,  to  Jackson  Mich.  46  miles. 
Adrian,  Michigan,  to  Monroe,  Mich.  33  miles. 
The    followmg   roads  are    under   separate 
organizations;  but  the  capital  stock  thereof  is 
owned  wholly  by  this  company: 
The    Detroit,    Monroe    and    Toledo 
Railroad — extending  from  Toledo, 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  the  city  of 
Detroit,  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  G5  miles. 


The  Kalamazoo  and  White  Pigeon 
Railroad — extending  from  While 
Pigeon,  Michigan,  to  Kalamazoo, 

Michigan 3?  miles. 

The   following  roads  are   operated  by  this 

company  under  leases: 

The  Jamestown  and  Franklin  Rail- 
road— extending  from  Jamestown, 
Pennsylvania,  (whore  it  connects 
with    the    Ashtabula  Branch,)  to 

Oil  City,  Pennsylvania 51  miles. 

This    company    has    a    large    proprietary 

interest  in  this  road,  and    operates  it  under  a 

lease  for  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  earnings. 

The  Kalamazoo,  Allegan  and  Grand 
Rapids  Railroad — extending  from 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,    to   Grand 

Rapids,  Michigan „ 58  miles. 

The  terms  of  this  lease  are  the  payment  of 

interest  on  bonds  and   stock,  amounting   to 

$103,800  per  aim  im 

That  portion  of  our  main  line,  from  Toledo, 

Ohio,  to   Adrian,     Michigan,    33    miles,    was 

acquired    by  a  perpetual   lease   from  the  Erie 

and    Kalamazoo   Railroad    Company,   by    the 

terms  of  which  this  company  pays  the  sum  of 

$30,000  per  annum 

The    whole    number   of    miles  of  railroad 

owned  aud  leased  by  this  company  is  1,074. 
The   company  has  also  92  miles  of  double 

track,  between    Buffalo  and   Toledo,  and  259 

miles  of  side  tracks. 

equipment. 
During   the  year  1871  the    equipment  was 

increased  to  the  extent  of  47  new  engines  and 

1,151  new  cars,  of  various  classes,  at  a  cost  of 

$1,203,747  87. 

The  equipment  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 

stood  as  follows  : 

Engines 346, 

Passenger  cars — all   classes 229 

Freight  cars — all  classes 7,321 

capital  stock. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  is  $50,000,000, 
Of  this  sum  there  was  issued  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  various  companies  entering  into 
the  consolidation,  $35,000,000.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  consolidation  agreement 
(printed  in  connection  with  the  annual  report 
of  1870,  page  41,)  a  previous  vote  of  the  stock- 
holders was  necessary  to  authorize  the  issue 
of  the  remaining  $15,000,000. 

A  meeting  of  tbe  stockholders  was  held  at 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  27,  1871,  at 
which,  by  a  vote  nearly  unanimous,  the  issue 
of  $15, 0U0,000of  stock  was  authorized, and  the 
Board  of  Directors  was  authorized  to  sell  and 
dispose  thereof  in  such  manner  a3  they  should 
deem  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
company. 

In  pursuance  of  this  authority,  the  Board  of 
Directors  sold  to  the  holders  of  the  common 
stock,  as  of  October  7,  1871,  $14,000,000  at 
33}  per  cent.  This  allowed  each  common 
stockholder  to  purchase  40  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  stock  held  by  him.  The  terms  of 
the  sale  were  10  per  cent,  payable  November  1, 
1871 ;  10  per  cent,  payable  December  1,  1871 ; 
the  remainder,  being  13}  per  cent,  to  be  called 
on  thirty  days  previous  notice  on  or  before 
August  1,  1872.  The  two  called  installments 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $2,757,330,  of  which 
but  $25,582  remains  unpaid. 

Upon  the  payment  of  the  13}  per  cent,  not 
yet  called,  ^he  capitaj  stock  of  the  company 
will  stand  as  follows  : 

Common    stock... .......$49,466,500 

Guaranteed  (10  per  cent  )  stock...       533,500 

Total $50,000,000 
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Of  the  §50,000,000  of  stock  issued,  the  sum 
of  1533,500,  is  claimed  to  have  been  guar- 
anteed by  the  late  Michigan  Southern  and 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad  Company,  as 
entitled  to  dividends  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum.  A  claim  is  being  preferred 
by  holders  of  a  portion  of  the  guaranteed  stock 
for  dividends  from  1857  to  1863,  when  the 
regular  payment  of  dividends  was  commenced, 
which  claim  is  controverted. 

BONDED    DEBT. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  company  (not  in- 
cluding the  debt  of  the  Detroit,  Monroe  and 
Toledo  Railroad  Company, and  the  Kalamazoo 
and  White  Pigeon  Railroad  Company,  the 
stock  of  both  of  which  roads  is  owned  by  this 
company)  amounts  to  $24,909,000. 

The  annual  charge  for  interest  on  this  debt 
is  $1,743,630. 

Of  this  debt,  fourteen  classes  of  bonds  are 
secured  by  mortgages  on  distinct  portions  of 
the  several  roads  entering  into  the  consolida- 
tion. 

On  July  1,  1870,  the  company  executed  a 
consolidated  mortgage  with  a  provision  for 
a  sinking  fund,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
bonds  registered  and  coupon,  to  the  amount 
of  $25,000,000,  being  interest  at  the  rate  of 
7  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  interest  on  the  registered  bonds  is  pay- 
able quarterly  (January,  April,  July  and  Octo- 
ber,) and  on  the  coupon  bonds  semi-annually 
(January  and  July,)  both  at  the  office  of  the 
Union  Trust  Company,  of  New  York. 

Of  the  bonds  secured  by  the  mortgage",  a 
sufficient  amount  has  been  set  apart  to  secure 
the  payment  of  the  bonded  debt  at  maturity, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  residue  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  double-tracking  of  the 
main  line,  and  to  the  procurement  of  addi- 
tional equipment. 

earnings — 1871. 
From  freight.. .$10,151,352  98 
From  pass'gers  3,949,873  83 
From  all  other 

sources 696,748  31 

Total $14,797,975  07 

Operating  expenses  and  taxes 
66  per  cent 9,779,806  23 

Netearnings $5,018,168  84 

Interest  on  fund- 
ed debt  leases, 
etc $1,959,508  88 

Dividends  —  10 
per  con  guar- 
anteed and  8 
per  c.  on  com. 
stock,  and  1st 
2  install't3of 
scrip 2,855,847  00 

Gov't  tax  on  divi- 
dends          71,858  63 

Total $4,887,214  51 

Surplus  for  the  year $130,954  33 

The  earnings  from  freight,  compared  wit  i 
1870,  show  an  increase  of  $1,492,691  12  or 
17J  per  cent.,  but  we  moved  an  increased 
tonnage  of  26J  per  cent.,  or  779,651  tons. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1871  a  ruinous 
competition  existed  on  the  westward  bound 
freights  between  the  trunk  lines  (the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  the  Erie  Railway  and  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  Railroad,)  in  the 
course  of  which  the  prices  of  freight  trans- 
portation were  reduced  to  a  point  almost  with- 
out precedent. 


By  the  arrangements  between  this  companj 
and  the  seaboard  trunk  lines,  the  rates  of  west- 
ward bound  freights  are  made  by  the  latter. 

This  company  from  the  relation  to  the 
several  trunk  lines,  was  compelled  either  to 
submit  to  a  most  extraordinary  reduction  of 
rates  or  to  abandon  the  traffic.  The  first 
alternative  was  accepted,  as  a  matter  of  sound 
policy  in  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  of 
this  company. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  connection  to  state 
that,  while  we  moved  an  increased  westward 
bound  tonnage  of  29  per  cent,  (equal  to  270,- 
095  tons,  and  equivalent  to  27,000  car  loads, 
or  one  thousand  entire  freight  trains,)  in  1871 
over  1870,  the  gross  earnings  therefrom  ex- 
hibit a  decrease  of  $60,503  90. 

On  eastward  bound  freights,  on  this  road, 
the  rates  were  maintained  in  1871  at  the 
figures  of  1870. 

We  carried  an  increase  tonnage  in  1871 
over  1870  of  509,556  tons,  being  25J  per  cent , 
and  we  received  an  increased  earning  from 
that  source  of  $1,529,566  19,  being  27J  per 
cent. 

The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  all 
freight  carried  was : 

In  1871 1.39  cents. 

In  1870 1.50  cents. 

Decrease 11  cents. 

This  fraction  of  eleven  one-hundredths  of 
one  cent  per  ton  per  mile  caused  a  diminished 
earning  of  $800,000,  or  over  two  per  cent, 
upon  our  capital  stock  in  1871.  This  $800,000, 
being  the  loss  of  net  earnings,  carried  the  per 
centage  of  operating  expenses  from  63  to  66 
per  cent. 

We  congratulate  the  stockholders  upon  the 
fact  that  reasonable  rates  are  now  being  main- 
tained on  westward  bound  freights,  and  that 
our  earnings  for  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1872,  show  an  increase  of 
gross  .receipts  of  $635,000. 

We  have  reason  to  hope  that  better  counsels 
will  prevail,  and  that  our  eastward  trunk  line 
connections  will  herafter  be  slow  to  renew  the 
warfare  which  worked  such  disastrous  results 
to  them  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  in  1871. 

Our  passenger  traffic  for  1871,  as  compared 
with  1870,  shows  a  diminution  of  $203,638  28. 
This  diminution  is  about  equal  on  local  and 
through  business.  The  rates  for  passenger 
transportation  have  been  maintained,  but  the 
movement  of  passengers  has  been  diminished, 
and  the  fact  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  to 
all  the  great  railroad  lines  of  the  country. 

This  diminution  of  passenger  earnings, 
there  being  none  in  the  expense  of  train 
service,  further  explains  the  increased  per- 
centage of  operating  expenses  in  1871  over 
1870. 

The  earnings  from  other  sources  than  freight 
and  passenger  transportation  ehowan  increase 
in  1871  over  1870  of  $51,381  37. 

CONSTRUCTION   DURING    1871. 

Great  progress  was  made  in  1871  in  the 
work  of  constructing  the  double  track  between 
Buffalo  and  Toledo.  The  reconstruction  of 
the  Northern  Division  of  the  "late  Cleveland 
and  Toledo  Railroad  (from  Elyria,  Ohio,  to  the 
junction  with  the  main  line  at  Millbury,  near 
Toledo,  via  the  city  of  Sandusky,)  has  also 
been  vigorously  prosecuted. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  we  had  in 
operation  92  miles  of  double  track,  exclusive 
of  the  Northern  Division.  For  account  of  this 
construction  there  was  expended  in  1871  the 
sum  of  $828,319  19.  It  is  expected  that  the 
entire  double  track  between  Buffalo  and 
Toledo  will  be  fully  completed  in  1872,     The 


Northern  Division,  74J  miles,  ia  now  com- 
pleted and  in  operation  The  unusual  severity 
of  the  winter  has,  in  some  measure,  delayed 
this  work.  Tbere  was  expended  in  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Northern  Division  in  1871  the  sum 
of  $632,734  22.  But  little  remains  to  be  done 
on  that  division  beyond  the  construction  of 
several  station  houses  between  Sandusky  and 
Toledo,  and  the  requisite  fencing. 

In  the  years  1865-6,  the  Cleveland,  Paines- 
ville  and  Ashtabula  Railroad  Company  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  branch  railroad, 
extending  from  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  to  James- 
town, Pennsylvania — 36  miles.  Upon  this 
work  the  sum  of  $364  000  had  been  expended 
prior  to  1869,  and  for  some  reason,  not  now 
essential  to  be  stated,  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  work  was  suspended.  During  the  year 
1871  the  work  was  resumed  and  the  line  is 
just  completed  and  ready  for  operation.  This 
secures,  in  connection  with  the  Jamestown 
and  Franklin  Branch,  a  direct  line  of  our  own, 
extending  from  our  main  line  at  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  87  miles,  to  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  expended  on  the  Ashtabula 
Branch  in  1871  the  sum  of  $573,097  18.  A 
new  and  large  traffic  will  be  secured  to  this 
company  by  the  completion  of  this  line. 

During  the  year  1871  very  considerable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  machine 
shops  at  Elkhart,  Indiana.  There  was  ex- 
pended, in  1871,  in  new  construction  in  con- 
nection with  these  shops,  and  in  the  erection 
of  other  new  structures  on  the  line,  the  sum  of 
$269,387  05. 

The  Elkhart  shops  are  now  completed  and 
are  acknowledged  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
establishments  of  their  description  in  the 
couatry.  A  great  saving  of  expend.iture  and 
largely  increased  facilities  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  has  resulted  from-  their  con- 
struction. . 

In  addition  to   the  items   of    construction 
previously    mentioned,  there    has    been     ex- 
pended on  construction  account,  in  1871,  as 
follows,  viz : 
Substituting  stone  structures  for 

wooded  bridges  and  culverts. ..$651,833  36 
For  additional  side  tracks,  23  miles  233,795  91 
Real  estate  purchased,  iron  bridges 

and    other  miscellaneous    con- 
struction   154,216  79 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  company,  as  far  as 
practicable,  as  rapidly  as  the  track  requires 
renewal,  to  substitute  steel  rails  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  road  carrying  a  heavy  traffic. 
Four  thousand  tons  of  steel  rail  were  used  in 
repairs  of  track  in  1871. 

We  have  now  in  operation  80  miles  of  track 
laid  with  steel  rail,  and  have  contracted  for 
the  purchase  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  steel 
rail  to  lay  200  miles  in  addition,  in  1872. 

The  steel  rail  used  in  repairs  in  1871  has 
been  charged  to  operating  expenses,  and  has 
contributed  to  their  increased  percentage. 

The  great  fire  at  Chicago,  in  October,  1871, 
resulted  in  considerable  interference  with  onr 
business,  and  subjected  us  to  losses  and  ex- 
penses which  have  also  largely  contributed  to 
the  increased  percentage  of  operating  ex- 
penses. In  addition  it  destroyed  the  valuable 
passenger  depot  at  Chicago,  owned  conjointly 
by  this  company  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
Pacific  Hotel,  in  which  we  had  an  interest 
amounting  to  $125,000.  The  losses  resulting 
from  the  derangement  of  our  business,  from 
the  destruction  of  baggage  and  freight,  and 
from  the  aid  which  the  circumstances  required 
us  to  render  in  transportation  of  sufferers,  and 
of  supplies  for  the  relief  of  the  thousands  ren 
dered  homeless   and  helpless  by  that   extra 
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ordinary  catastrophe,  have  been  charged  to 
operating  expenses,  and,  in  conjuiction  with 
other  facts  hereinbefore  referred  to,  hare  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  of  their  percentage. 

Aside  from  this  class  of  losses,  which  can 
not  be  conveniently  specified,  we  estimate  our 
actual  and  ascertained  pecuniary  loss  directly 
resulting  from  the  Chicago  fire  at  $325,000. 

The  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  pas- 
senger depot  have  been  completed  and  the 
work  will  be  immediately  commenced.  The 
foundatioDS,  filling,  sewerage,  Ac ,  of  the 
depot  are  unharmed,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  building  can  be  replaced  in  better  state 
than  before  for  about  $350,000.  The  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
contribute  one-half  of  the  cost  of  this  recon- 
struction. 

NEW  RAILROAD    CONNECTIONS. 

The  Cincinnati  and  Springfield  Railway 
Company  have  completed  the  construction  of 
their  railroad  from  the  city  of  Dayton  to  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  and  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  ready  for  operation  in  the  month  of 
May  next. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  R.ulroad 
Company  we  rendered  the  aid  to  that  enter- 
prise authorized  by  the  vote  of  the  stock- 
holders of  this  company.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  advantages  to  this  company  and  its 
business,  which  the  construction  of  that  road 
promised,  will  be  fully  realized. 

The  construction  of  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Tuscarawas  Valley  Railway,  extending  from 
Elyria  southwardly  through  the  Tuscarawas 
coal  fields  toward  the  Ohio  river,  was  com- 
menced during  the  year  1871,  and  is  now  in 
operation  forty  miles  south  of  Grafton. 

Favorable  traffic  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  that  company  which  can  not  fail  to 
result  in  a  large  increase  of  business,  and  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  our  coal  supply. 

The  construction  of  the  Mahoning  Coal  Rail- 
road, extending  from  Andover,  on  our  Ashta- 
bula Branch,  to  Youngstowu,  Ohio,  has  also 
been  commenced,  and  a  new  and  large  traffic 
will  flow  from  that  road  on  our  Ashtabula 
Branch  and  upon  our  main  line.  Satisfactory 
arrangements  for  the  interchange  of  business 
have  also  been  made  with  this  company. 

The  Dunkirk,  Warren  and  Pittsburg  Rail- 
road, extending  from  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  to  War- 
ren, Pa.,  was  completed  and  opened  for  traffic 
in  1871,  and  it  has  become  a  valuable  and 
friendly  connection. 

Several  other  railroad  enterprises  connected 
with  our  system  aie  fast  approaching  con- 
summation, and  give  assurance  of  a  large 
increase  of  business  for  our  line. 

The  President  and  Board  of  Directors  have 
great  pleasure  in  again  acknowledging  the 
energy,  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  Mr.  J. 
H.  Devereux,  the  General  Manager,  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  company,  have  discharged 
their  official  duties.  They  have  borne  the 
unusual  labors  and  responsibilites  which  the 
events  of  the  past  year  have  developed  upon 
them  in  a  manner  entitling  them  to  special 
recognition. 

The  increased  facilities  afforded  by  the 
double  track,  and  by  the  additional  equipment 
already  secured,  are  contributing  to  an 
increase  of  earnings  unexpectedly  large.  We 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  year  1872 
will  witness  the  further  development  of  the 
great  resources  of  our  line,  and  give  renewed 
assurance  of  the  permanent  and  substantial 
value  of  the  property. 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

The  news  that  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway  has  been  completed  to  the 
Arkansas  river  and  is  stretching  toward  us  at 
the  rate  of  over  one  mile  a  day,  will  be  hailed 
with  joy  by  the  citizeus  of  the  Arkansas  valley. 
While  we  have  as  yet  no  assurance,  positive 
and  complete,  that  this  road  will  be  built 
through  this  portion  of  our  Territory,  yet  it  is 
a  great  step  in  advance  to  have  it  constructed 
to  our  eastern  boundary  Its  construction  even 
to  that  point  will  make  an  outlet  for  our  sur- 
plus of  beef  and  for  a  great  deal  of  the  wool 
raised  in  Bent  and  Las  Animas  counties.  Be- 
sides we  are  fully  satisfied  that  when  the  line 
is  complete  to  the  western  boundary  of  Kansas, 
\U  directory  will  be  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  it  up  the  valley  to  Pueblo. 
The  wide  open  valley,  with  its  rich,  irrigable 
soil  and  the  wealth  of  pasturage  on  either  side, 
will  offer  an  opportunity  to  build  up  a  way 
trade  enjoyed  by  no  other  corporation  west  of 
the  Missouri.  The  natural  water  gradient 
offered  by  the  river  without  any  bluff  lands 
encroaching  npon  its  banks,  render  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  to  Pueblo  as  cheap  as  a 
section  of  the  same   length  along  the  Platte. 

A  road  built  over  this  route  will  offer  a 
much  more  direct  means  of  communication 
with  the  East  for  the  people  of  Southern 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  than  any  yet  built. 
It  will  develop  through  its  entire  extent  a 
greater  amount  of  way  trade  than  can  ever  be 
enjoyed  by  any  rival  line.  It  will  form  a  sec- 
tion of  a  road  over  the  best  route  across  the 
continent,  which  is  through  the  pass  at  the 
head  of  the  Arkansas.  The  road  can  be 
operated  through  the  whole  season,  without 
the  loss  of  a  trip  by  reason  of  snow  blockades. 
All  these  manifest  advantages  will  impress 
themselves  upon  the  directory  of  that  road 
before  preparation  is  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  its  next  section.  Gentlemen  acting  in 
the  interest  of  this  line  will  soon  be  in  Pueblo, 
and  we  hope  that  substantial  citizens  will  not 
fail  to  place  these  few,  and  a  number  of  addi- 
tional considerations,  in  their  proper  light, 
and  so  do  everything  in  their  power  to  aid  us 
in  securing  direct  eastern  communication 
through  the  medium  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway. — Pueblo,  {Col )  Ad- 
vertiser, 


—  The  Hoosac  Tunnel  was  begun  some 
eighteen  years  since.  Sometimes  its  progress 
has  been  so  slow  that  it  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely lost  to  the  public  notice,  and  repeated- 
ly its  prospects  have  lived  a  precarious  life  in 
the  halls  of  legislation.  Especially  in  1872, 
a  strong,  combined  effort  was  made  to  defeat 
the  project,  though,  after  a  long  and  animated 
discussion,  it  was  finally  decided  by  a  consid- 
erable majority  in  both  Houses  to  pledge  the 
credit  of  Massachusetts  for  the  sum  then  needed 
— a  pledge  it  has  been  frequently  called  upon 
to  renew.  However,  since  the  Messrs.  Shandly 
entered  upon  their  contract  three  years  ago, 
the  work  has  been  pushed  forward  with  great 
vigor  and  determination,  and  it  is  calculated 
now  that  the  excavation  will  be  completed  the 
entire  distance  of  four  and  a  half  miles,  by 
the  1st  of  March  1874.  It  is  sufficiently  wide 
for  a  double  track,  and  railroads  are  in  run- 
ning order  on  both  sides.  It  is  understood 
that  Tweed,  the  great  despoiler  of  cities,  has 
supplied  the  capital— about  $1,000,000— nec- 
essary to  complete  the  work.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  money  of  our  citizens  is  made  to  sup- 
port the  enterpises  of  neighboring  States. — 
Artisan. 


St.  Louis  and    Knoxville. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Republican.] 

Reference  was  made  in  these  colums  du- 
ring last  week  to  the  series  of  articles  now 
being  published  in  a  Savannah  paper  calling 
attention  to  the  great  importance  of  direct 
connection  with  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
West;  and  now  comes  the  Knoxville  Press, 
advocating  at  length  the  completion  of  an 
air-line  route  from  Knoxville  to  St.  Louis. 
Other  schemes,  it  is  said  are  contemplated, 
intending  lines  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
Memphis,  Nashville  and  other  places,  but 
this  project,  it  is  claimed,  has  more  of  vitality 
in  it  than  any  of  the  others  which  have  been 
more  prominent  before  the  public.  Southern 
Kentucky  is  manifesting  deep  interest  in  it, 
and  the  people  are  giving  liberal  assistance 
and  encouragement  iu  the  way  of  subscriptions. 
The  road  in  question,  it  should  be  understood, 
is  a  continuation  of  the  road  from  St.  Louis 
to  Shawneetown,  and  is  one  of  the  links  in 
the  long-talked-of  air-line  from  this  city  to 
Norfolk.  From  Shawneetown  to  Madisonville 
the  road  is  nearly  completed,  and  for  that 
portion  from  Madisonville  to  Bowling  Green, 
about  sixty  miles,  Warren  county  has  sub- 
scribed $500,000,  Butler  $100,000,  and  Hop- 
kins 180,000,  besides  which  there  is  a  large 
private  subscription.  Allen  county  has  voted 
$300,000  more,  and  that  will  complete  the 
road  to  the  Tennessee  line.  To  Knoxville  is 
135  miles  further,  and  it  is  to  further  the 
construction  of  this  link  that  the  Press  asks 
its  readers  to  give  the  matter  their  earnest 
attention.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Seymour,  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Madisonville 
and  Knoxville  railroad  company,  a  gentleman 
of  experience  and  information,  who  has  given 
considerable  attention  to  this  road,  gives  some 
interesting  tabular  statements  of  distances. 
We  copy  these  without  another  comment 
than  that  we  are  satisfied  they  will  present 
some  surprising  facts  to  the  reader.  The 
distances  from  St.  Louis  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
by  various  routes,  are  thus  given  via  the 
Bowling  Green,  Madisonville  and  Knoxville 
route : 

Miles. 

St,  Louis  to  Shawneetown.... 135 

Shawneetown    to  Madisonville 38 

Madisonville  to  State  line,  Tenn 130 

State  line  to  Knoxville 125 

Knoxville  to  Clayton 110 

Clayton  to  Augusta,  Ga 1C0 

Augusta   to   Charleston 187 

Total 835 

Via  a  through  line  now  used  : 

Miles. 

St.  Louis  to  Chattanooga .....529 

Chattanooga  to  Atlanta 137 

Atlanta  to  Augusta 171 

Augusta    to  Charleston 137 

Total 974 

Via  St.  Louis   and  South-eastern  railroad  : 

Miles 

St.  Louis  to  Madisonville 183 

Madisonville  to  Nashville, 108 

Nashville  to  Chattanooga 151 

Chattanooga  to  Atlanta 137 

Atlanta  to  Augusta 171 

Augusta  to  Charleston .,.. 137 

Total 887 
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Canada  Southern  Railway. 

Work  upon  this  great  line  of  railway  has  so 
far  progressed  that  the  grading  is  completed 
over  the  whole  distance  except  upon  the 
western  40  miles.  That  is  being  hurried 
Forward  and  will  soon  be  finished.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  whole  road  will  be  ironed  with 
at  least  a  single  track  of  steel  rails  by  Septem- 
ber 1,  and  communication  will  thus  be  opened 
betwepn  Fort  Erie  and  Trenton.  The  second 
line  of  track  will  be  laid  down  as  rapidly  as 
possible  after  the  first  shall  have  been  finished, 
and  the  line  will  then  be  ready  for  fast  run- 
ning and  for  moving  a  large  number  of  trains 
with  great  rapidity.  It  is  expected  to  run  ex- 
presses 40  and  even  50  miles  an  hour  after 
the  rails  shall  have  become  smooth,  and  the 
grand  idea  of  the  whole  project  is,  of  course, 
despatch  between  Chicago  and  New  York. 
The  contract  for  building  the  bridge  across 
the  American  channel  of  the  river  between 
Trenton  and  Grosse  Isle  has  been  let  to  an 
Eastern  firm,  and  sub  contracts  have  also 
been  placed  for  materiiils,  etc.  The  bridge 
will  be  of  wood  and  iron,  and  will  easily  be 
completed  by  the  time  of  the  completion  of 
the  road.  The  passage  across  the  Canadian 
channel  will  be  by  means  of  a  ferry,  and  it  is 
probable  that  before  setting  in  of  winter  the 
company  will  construct  a  very  strong  boom 
across  the  stream  from  the  Canadian  shore  to 
Grosse  Isle,  placed  at  a  great  angle,  so  as  to 
withstand,  if  possible,  the  force  of  the  ice 
pressing  from  above.  If  the  boom  does  not 
prove  effectual  then  the  bridge  or  tunnel  will 
have  to  be  built,  as  authorized  by  the  bill 
reported  to  the  Canadian  Parliament.  Legis- 
lation from  Congress  would,  of  course,  be 
required,  too. 

It  is  well  settled  that  a  branch  will  be  con- 
structed from  a  point  on  the  Canada  Southern 
to  Windsor,  and  a  line  is  to  be  built  from 
Trenton  to  Toledo.  From  the  latter  point  a 
new  road  is  soon  to  be  commenced,  running 
to  St.  Louis.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  building  the  Canada 
Southern  are  contractors  on  the  St. Louis  line 
Finally  the  Chicago  and  Canada  Southern 
Railroad  is  already  well  under  way,  and  will 
be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This 
line  will,  like  the  Canada  Southern  proper,  be 
nearly  an  air  line  with  easy  curves  and 
grades,  so  that  great  speed  can  be  attained 
upon  it.  It  is  also  estimated  that  freight  can 
be  transported  at  much  lower  rates  than  are 
usually  charged  now,  and  yet  the  through  line 
prove  profitable.  The  whole  enterprise  is  one 
of  great  importance  and  will  constitute  a 
grand  trunk  line  to  the  East. — Detroit  Tri- 
bune. 


JBg^°The  London  Railway  Times  of  18th 
nit.  says  that  according  to  statements  from 
Wolverhampton  the  dearth  is  fast  approaching 
a  famine  of  all  iron-making  materials,  and 
complaints  of  non  deliveries  were  made  upon 
every  hand.  Even  when  the  highest  quo- 
tations had  been  given,  the  materials  coull 
not  be  got;  hence  mills  are  standing  for 
puddled  iron,  and  forges  cannot  be  kept 
going  for  want  of  pig  iron.  Even  founders 
are  impeded  by  the  scarcity.  Excessive 
prices  could  not  secure  in  the  stipulated  time 
what  is  wanted.  Extensive  foreign  demands 
and  the  short  lime  worked  by  the  men  are  the 
causes. 


Railroad  Law. 

Negligence. — 1  Appeal  from  judgment  in 
favor  of  plaintiff. — The  defendants  so  over- 
loaded their  car  that  there  was  no  room  for 
the  plaintiff  within  it,  or  upon  the  rear  plat- 
form. He  was  a  boy,  of  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  was  told  by  the  defendant's  conductor  to 
get  upon  the  front  platform.  This  he,  with 
two  other  boys,  did.  In  addition,  there  were 
one  or  two  others  on  the  front  platform,  when 
the  plaintiff  and  his  companions  got  on. 
When  the  car  got  near  the  Prospect  park 
gate,  there  was  a  rush  of  passengers  from 
within  the  car  upon  the  platform,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  shoved  off,  but  re-instated  him- 
self upon  the  platform  without  injury.  An- 
other rush  was  made  bv  the  passengers  from 
within  upon  the  front  platform,  and  the  boy 
was  shoved  off  a  second  time.  His  foot 
passed  under  the  wheel  and  was  destroyed 
permanently.  Held,  the  court  properly  re- 
fused to  nonsuit  the  plaintiff,  and  the  facts 
proven  will  uphold  the  verdict.  Though  the 
front  platform  is  a  place  of  great  danger,  tbe 
boy  was  not  negligent  in  being  there,  at  the 
request  and  direction  of  the  conductor,  if  the 
car  was  full  inside.  The  company's  negli- 
gence is  made  out  when  it  permits  it  to  be 
possible  for  the  passengers  of  a  crowded  car 
to  rush  upon  the  forward  pla'form,  where 
three  or  four  boys  are  standing,  while  the  car 
is  in  motion,  and  thus  produce  this  almost 
inevitable  result  Passengers  are  forbidden 
to  get,  on  or  off  the  front  platform,  because  of 
the  danger,  and  yet  a  crowded  car  full  of 
passengers  are  permitted  to  rush  upon  it  after 
the  company  have  put  small  boys  there, 
whereby  one  of  the  boys  is  carried  under  the 
wheel  of  the  moving  car  and  injured  for  life. 
The  company  did  not  take  that  care  of  the 
boy  which  the  law  gave  them  the  right  to  re- 
ceive. Judgment  affirmed.  Schneider,  by 
his  guardian,  o  The  Brooklyn  City  Railroad 
Co.     Opinion  by  Barnard,  P.  J. 

2.  Railway  bound  as  common  carrier  to 
passenger  who  pays  no  fare. — At  the  former 
trial  of  this  case  the  court  reversed  the  judg- 
ment below  and  ordered  a  new  trial.  See 
Alb.  L.  J.,  vol,  iv,  p.  92.  Upon  appeal  from 
the  judgment  at  the  new  trial,  held,  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  defendant  is  clearly  established, 
and  there  is  no  claim  made  that  there  was 
any  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of 
defendant.  The  jury  has  found  upon  the  only 
disputed  question  of  fact.  As  the  case  now 
stands  the  defendant's  conductor  invited  the 
plaintiff  to  ride  on  a  coal  train  of  defendant's 
in  a  caboose  car,  without  fare,  and  did  not 
inform  him  that  the  defendant  did  not  carry 
passengers  on  such  trains,  nor  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  permit  plaintiff  to  ride  on  tbe 
train  as  a  passenger.  The  question  as  to 
defendants  liability  is  not  free  from  very 
considerable  doubt,  but  the  court  is  inclined 
to  think  that  if  the  plaintiff  was  permitted  by 
defendant's  conductor  to  ride  upon  its  coal 
train,  when  he  really  had  no  authority  to  give 
such  permission,  in  the  absence  of  notice  to 
the  plaintiff  of  such  a  lack  of  power,  the  de- 
fendants were  bound  as  to  the  plaintiff  as  a 
common  carrier,  and  that  it  makes  no  differ-, 
euce  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  charged  with 
fare.  Judgment  affirmed.  Eaton  v.  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road Co.     Opinion  by  Barnard,  P,  J. 

Carrier. — D.  purchased  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany a  commutation  ticket  that  entitled  hi  in 
to  ride  upon  their  road  a  certain  time  upon 
certain  conditions ;  one  of  the  conditions  was, 


that  the  ticket  should  be  shown  to  the  con- 
ductor on  every  trip  the  bolder  might  make, 
and,  in  case  it  should  not  be  shown  when 
requested  by  the  conductor,  regular  fare  for 
that  trip  should  be  paid.  On  one  occasion 
D.  by  mistake  lelt  his  ticket  at  home,  and 
when  it  was  called  for  by  the  conductor,  he 
stated  that  he  had  forgotten  it  and  refused  to 
pay  the  regular  fare,  whereupon  he  was 
ejected  from  the  train  at  the  next  station. 
Held,  that  D.  could  not  recover  of  the  com- 
pany. Downs  v.  New  York  and  New  Haven 
R.  R.  C  ,  77. 


Railroad  companies,  in  the  absence  of 
statutory  requirement  or  of  special  contract, 
are  liable  as  common  carriers  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  animals.  The  Michigan  Southern 
and  Northern  Ind.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  McDouough, 
466. 

Where  a  person  purchases  a  through  ticket 
over  several  railroads,  and  procures  a  corres- 
ponding check  for  his  baggage,  and  tbe  bag- 
gage is  afterward  lost,  the  company  on 
whose  road  it  is  lost  is  responsible  therefor; 
but  the  evidence  must  show  that  it  came  to 
the  hands  of  the  company  charged  with  the 
loss,  and  that  it  was  lost  by  them.  Chicago 
and  Rock  Island  R.  R.  Co.  v  Fahey,  587. 

In  an  action  against  a  railroad  company  to 
recover  for  the  loss  of  a  box  of  goods,  it 
appeared  that  the  box,  marked  to  the  plain- 
t  ff  ;it  Washington,  D.  C,  was  delivered  to  the 
company  at  Peoria,  111.,  for  which  a  receipt 
was  given,  beaded  "'  through  freight  contract," 
but  stipulating  that  their  responsibility  should 
cease  at  the  terminus  of  their  road.  Among 
the  conditions  attached  to  the  bill  of  lading 
was  the  following:  "The  responsibility  of 
this  company  as"a"cmmn  in  carrier,  under  this 
bill  of  lading  *  *  *  *  to  terminate  when 
the  goods  are  unloaded  from  the  cars  at  the 
place  of  delivery."  The  evidence  showed 
that  through  freight  was  never  unloaded  or 
delivered  at  the  terminus  of  tbe  company's 
road,  but  forwarded  to  its  place  of  destination 
in  the  cars  in  which  it  was  received.  Held, 
that  plaintiff  could  recover  whether  the  loss 
occurred  on  tbe  company's  road  or  beyond 
the  terminus.  Toledo,  P.  and  W.  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
Merriman,   590. 

A  common  carrier  of  goods,  by  water,  re- 
ceived a  cargo  of  barley  under  a  bill  of  lading, 
specifying  tliat  the  property  was  to  be  de- 
livered in  good  order  at  the  place  of  desti- 
nation withoutdelay,  thatdamage  ordeficiency 
in  quantity  was  to  be  deducted  from  the 
charges,  and  freight  was  payable  on  delivery. 
A  violent  storm  arose  on  the  passage,  and  a 
jettison  was  necessitated  Held,  that  the 
carrier  was  entitled  to  freight  upon  the  amount 
actually  delivered  without  deduction  for  loss. 
Price  v.  Hartshorn,  645. 

A  common  carrier  by  water  is  exempted 
from  liability  for  the  loss  of  baggage  by  fire 
occurring  without  his  design  or  neglect, 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1851, 
•entitled  "An  act  to  limit  the  liability  of 
Hhip-owners  and  for  other  purposes,"  such 
baggage  being  "goods  and  merchandise" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Chamberlain 
v.  The  Western  Trans.  Co.,  68 1. 

Where  a  common  earner,  a  railroad  com- 
pany, by  agreement  with  tbe  consignee  and 
for  mutual  convenience,  stores  goods,  which 
have  arrived  at  their  destination,  in  its  freight- 
house,  for  tbe  night,  and  they  are  destroyed 
by  fire  without  its  fault,  it  will  not  be  held 
liable.  Fenner  ».  The  Buffalo  State  Liue  R. 
R.  Co.,  709. 
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The  JTes  Silicon  Stetl. 

Coneiderable  interest  has  lately  been  excited 
by  the  announcement  that  a  new  manner  of 
making  steel  has  been  discovered,  which,  on 
account  of  its  cheapness  and  simplicity  is 
likely  to  cause  some  great  changes  in  the  steel 
and  iron  business  of  this  country.  This  new 
article  is  called  "Silicon  Steel;"  and  it  is 
claimed  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  product,  dif- 
fering very  materially  from  any  steel  heretofore 
known  to  commerce.  Dr.  Charles  M.  Nes  is 
the  discoverer  of  the  remarkable  properties 
of  the  silicon  ore  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  new  bteel,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
discovery  are  so  romantic  that  v  e  quote  the 
following  account  from  the  Bom:  Sentinel  of 
January  9th  : 

Dr.  Chas.  M.  Nes,  a  prominent  practicing 
physician  of  York,  Pa.,  being  called  to  see  a 
lady  who  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  was 
led  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  attraction 
of  electricity  to  that  particular  spot,  and 
found  by  examination  that  the  electricity  had 
passed  down  the  chimney,  thence  to  a  corner 
of  the  room  where  stood  a  double  barrelled 
shot  gun,  which  it  had  melted  down,  thence 
out  in  the  yard  to  the  dog  kennel,  striking 
and  melting  the  iron  chains  with  which  the 
dog  was  secured,  and  killing  him.  On  exam- 
ining the  melted  metal,  the  doctor  was  aston- 
ished to  see  the  perfect  purification  and  crys- 
talization  which  had  taken  place,  and  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  steel  by  subjecting 
the  iron  while  in  a  molten  slate  to  currents  of 
electricity.  While  thus  experimenting,  with 
good  results,  he  was  one  day  hunting  on  a 
range  of  rounded,  sloping  hills  on  the  Codor- 
ous  creek.  He  shot  a  pheasant,  and  stooping 
to  pick  it  up,  discovered  a  small  piece  of  ore  re- 
sembling in  appearance  the  molted  gun  barrel 
and  chain,  having  the  same  crystalization  and 
purification.  The  similarity  was  so  marked 
that  he  was  led  to  examine  and  test  its  quali- 
ties, which  he  found  highly  magnetic.  He 
melted  some  of  the  ore  in  a  crucible,  and  ran 
out  a  button  of  very  fine  steel,  which  on  being 
analyzed,  was  found  to  be  silicon  steel,  an  en- 
tirely new  product  in  the  steel  line,  from 
which  the  ore  derived  its  name  of  "Silicon 
Steel  Ore."  This  led  to  other  and  more  im- 
portant experiments,  among  which  was  the 
puddling  of  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  this  ore 
with  common  pig  iron,  in  an  ordinary  pud- 
dling furnace.  It  was  surprising  to  find,  as 
the  result,  an  excellent  quality  of  silicon 
steel.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  he,  to- 
gether with  several  other  scientific  and  prac- 
tical men,  has  thoroughly  investigated  the 
whole  subject,  until  it  has  become  clearly  and 
unmistakably  established  that  the  mixture  of 
this  silicon  ore  with  common  iron  will  produce 
a  quality  of  steel  superior  to  any  in  the 
known  world,  and  at  an  expense  only  a  trifle 
above  ordinary  iron. 

Having  read  the  above  and  some  other  ac- 
counts of  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Nes,  we  wont 
a  few  days  ago,  to  Rome  New  York,  where 
"The  Nes  Silicon  Steel  Co."  have  established 
the  manufacture  of  the  steel  for  the  express 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  process,  and  spent 
several  hours  in  examining  the  works  and 
methods.  Mr.  E.  Gulick,  the  manager,  ex- 
tended to  us  every  facility  in  his  power  for 
informing  ourselves,  and  gave  us  samples  of 
the  ore  and  manufactured  products. 
|  (The  process  of  working  is  briefly  this  :  The 
silicon  ore  is  first  crushed  into  a  coarse  pow- 


der, then  put  through  a  refining  furnace, 
where  it  is  melted  and  run  off  into  plates  of 
hard  metal  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness. — 
Then  certain  proportions  of  this  hard  metal 
are  put  into  an  ordinary  puddling  furnace 
with  common  pig  iron,  and  the  whole  melted. 
The  silicon  makes  a  very  excellent  flux  in 
itself  and  when  this  mixture  has  cooked  long 
enough  it  "balls  up,"  and  is  hammered  into 
short  square  "blooms"  under  a  steam  ham 
mer.  By  using  3  to  8  per  cent,  of  silicon  ore 
with  common  pig,  the  iron  is  merely  purified  ; 
but  if  the  silicon  ore  is  increased  to  15  or  20 
per  cent,  the  ore  product  is  found  to  be  steel 
of  good  quality.  The  "blooms"  from  the 
steam  hammer  can  be  rolled  or  hammered  in- 
to any  shape.  The  simplicity  of  the  process 
is  really  astonishing.  You  have  but  to  melt 
up  your  materials  in  certain  proportions  in 
any  furnace,  crucible  or  pot,  you  choose,  and 
hammer  out  a  good  steel  product.  None  of 
the  expensive  special  fixtures  required  in 
making  other  steels  are  needed  in  making  the 
"  Silicon." 

We  brought  home  a  sample  of  the  refined 
iron  made  by  this  process,  and  aisoa  piece  of 
the  steel.  The  iron  (1  in  diamer,  round) 
we  bent  double  when  cold  wiihout  making  a 
crack  on  the  outside  of  the  bond.  It  has  a 
fine  grain  and  finishes  nicely.  Of  the  steel, 
we  made  a  "cold  chisel  "  It  tempered  wel], 
and  holds  its  edge  very  well  indeed.  We  shall 
test  it  further  as  to  fitness  for  springs,  fine 
tools  etc.  One  peculiar  property  claimed  for 
this  steel  is  that,  when  polished,  it  will  not 
rust.  The  silicon  steel  has  already  been  tried 
as  a  cap  to  rails.  There  are  said  to  be  now 
ten  thousand  tuns  of  these  rails  in  use  on  the 
Erie  Railway,  and  thus  far  with  good  results. 
Although  the  discovery  and  its  consequent 
enterprises  are  too  youog  yet  to  have  deter- 
mined their  real  worth  compared  with  the  old 
method,  still  we  are  favorably  impressed  by  it 
and  have  considerable  faith  that  it  will  help 
us  in  the  future. —  Oneida  Circular. 


South  &  North  Alabama  R  R  — The  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser  says:  '•  Wmk  un  tt;a  ,.o«H  ;a 
now  being  very  rapidly  prosecuted,  and  those 
in  charge  are  determined  to  put  it  through 
by  September  1.  There  is  now  only  a  gap 
of  65  miles  between  the  present  termini  on 
the  north  and  south  side  of  Sand  Mountain. 
Twenty  miles  of  this  portion  of  the  road  is  to 
be  completed  by  June  1.  No  further  work 
will  be  done  on  the  Black  Warrier  bridge 
until  the  completion  of  the  road  to  that  point. 
The  bridge  has  two  abutments  and  two  piers, 
and  will  be  of  the  Fink  truss  pattern,  118 
feet  in  length,  and  built  of  iron.  The 
trestle  approaches  will  be  600  feet  in  length." 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Railway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 

186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 
CINCINNATI. 


L.  D.  KRAFT  &  CO. 

PARKERS3URC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

WEST  W.  LOBRIC.TIHG  OIL 

STRICTLY    28    CRAVITY, 

PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 


3ES  JEL^k.  H>J"  JD  . 


We  malte  the  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALL  OILS  SOLD    BY   US    ARE    GUARANTEED   EREB 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURE, 


B®~  Wetroitld  request  that  you  favor  w*  trilhan 
ordfr  for  the  X,  K  ■  OIL,  which  will  be  prompt* 
ly  filled,  as  our  facilities  for  shipping  are  un- 
equalcd.    Quotations  given  on  application. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. -Beware  of  Mixtures. 
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Insurance  Companies  Reduce  Eates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

fcs-'fl'ho  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  Is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
worlkdone,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-ten ths 
of  the  fires  th«tkindle  ;tt  stations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

SCINCINNATI 
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RAILROAD  PRINTING. 


HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 

Railroad  Printing 

OIF    ZE'VIER/Sr    DESCBIPTIOIT 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBEEED 

Local  &  Coupon  Tickets, 

aanns,  soft  bills, 

POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

-AlfcTID  ZBLJLIfcTIK:  BOOKS. 

WRIGHTSON  &  GO., 

RAILROAD    RECORD     OEEICE 

No.  1 67  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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E.  D.  MANSFIELD 1  TP^it^o 

T.  WRiaHTSOJS,      ....     .{Editors. 

CINCINNATI,    -    Thursday,  June    27,  1872. 


PUBLISHEO    EVERY    THURSOAv    MORNING, 

By   TFriffhfson  <£•  Co., 
OFFICE-No.  167  Walnnt  Street 


Subscriptions— $3  per  annum  in  advance. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

square  Is  the  spaceoccupied  by  ten  lines  of  Nonparei 

e3quare,siagleinsertiou...    „_.„ £2  00 

per  month _ ."'  5  00 

six  months „ „ J'"  15  00 

perannum Z'.'.'.'~.'.'.'.  25  00 

column, stngleinsertion '.„ .,  7  no 

'*        permonth .'".'."*.'  14  00 

'*       air  months „ 55  00 

"       per  annum _ _• "."".!".  Ho  00 

page,     singteinsertion 25  00 

**        permonth „ 40  00 

"      sixmonths .. , „ 135  00 

"       perannum _ _ '.  240  00 

Cardsnotcxceedingfouilines,  $7  OOperannum. 

wRIGHTSO»r  &  CO.,  Prop'rs 


The  Coal  Supply  of  Cincinnati— The  Ball- 
road  Proposition. 


There  ia  a  proposition  before  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Cincinnati,  made  by  the  Cincinnati 
&  Terre  Haute  Railroad  Company,  to  supply 
the  city  with  whatever  coal  it  needs  for  its 
own  use,  and  to  equalize  pricjs(say  5,000,000 
bushels  at  12  cents  per  bushel,)  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  such  points  as  the  city  may  require. 

The  consideration  for  this  is  that  the  city 
shall  furnish  to  the  railroad  company  $500,- 
000  worth  of  rolling  stock — cars  and  locomo- 
tives— with  which  to  transport  its  supply  of 
coal.  The  city  is  to  own  the  rolling  stock,  and 
it  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  transporting 
coal  to  Cincinnati. 

This  is  a  plain  proposition,  a  fair  one  and  a 
reasonable  one.  If  accepted,  and  the  railroad 
company  complies  with  the  conditions,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  great  end  in  view  will 
be  accomplished,  viz:  that  of  reducing  the 
price  of  coal  within  at  least  tolerable  limits. 
As  it  now  is,  the  price  of  coal  is  simply  in- 
tolerable. The  best  of  Anthracite  coal, 
brought  hundreds  of  miles  by  rail,  is  now  sell- 
ing in  the  city  of  New  York  at  less  than 
bituminous  coal  in  Cincinnati.  This  condition 
of  things  is  intolerable.  It  is  enormous.  The 
reduction  in  New  York  is  caused  by  the  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  transportation,  and  it 
must  be  so  here.  There  must  be  railroad 
transportation  of  coal,  or  there  will  be  an 
enormous  tax  on  the  manufacturers  of  Cin- 
cinnati for  years  to  come,  which  is  a  tax  on 
its  life. 

In  the  last-RECORD  there  was  an  able  arti- 
cle on  the  question  before  the  council.  I  will 
here  add  what  I  consider  a  clear  proposition 


on  this  subject.  The  whole  matter  appears  to 
me  very  simple  and  very  clear.  It  is  con- 
tained in  three  questions.  Will  the  high  price 
of  coal  by  river  continue  ?  Can  railroads 
compete  with  the  river  ?  Has  the  City  Coun- 
cil power  to  make  this  contract?  Will  it 
pay?  It  seems  to  me  each  of  these  points  is 
perfectly  clear  ;  and  I  will  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  the  briefest  manner. 

1.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  and  proved  by 
experience,  that  as  long  as  the  ring  (or  rather 
the  great  coal  companies  at  Pittsburg  and  on 
the  Monongahela)  have  no  competition,  the 
price  will  not  only  remain  high,  but  will  in- 
crease. Any  one  can  prove  that  for  himself. 
Let  him  go  to  the  reports  of  prices  at  the 
Merchants'  Exchange,  and  in  the  newspapers, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  price  of  coal,  aver- 
aging successive  periods,  has  constantly  risen 
for  forty  years.  He  will  find  that  the  average 
price  of  coal  in  the  past  year  is  much  higher 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago;  and  it  was  much 
higher  ten  years  ago  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  That  it  must  continue  to  increase,  un- 
less checked  by  competition,  is  obvious  from 
a  single  consideration.  This  is  that  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  increasing  faster  than  the 
supply  by  the  river,  and  must  continue  to  do 
so.  Just  look  at  it !  Cincinnati  now  needs 
40,000,000  bushels  per  annum  ;  but  there  are 
Louisville,  Evansville  and  all  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  Pitts- 
burg coal  dealers  have  been  enlarging  their 
operations  extensively;  but  the  river  is  un- 
navigahle  for  such  long  periods  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  supply  this  demand,  and 
therefore  the  prices  by  river,  unless  there  is 
competition  by  rail,  must  keep  up.  The  prob- 
lem of  a  coal  road,  therefore,  will  remain  until 
there  is  one  or  mere  to  meet  the  demand. 

2.  Can  railroads  compete  with  the  river  ? 
We  have  answered  this  repeatedly ;  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  look  at  the  Reading  road, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Erie,  and  a  dozen 
roads  to  answer  this  question.  Railroads  are 
carrying  coal  much  cheaper  than  it  is  carried 
by  the  Ohio  river. 

3.  Has  the  City  Council  power  to  make 
this  contract?  We" may  as  well  ask  has  the 
city  power  to  buy  10,000  bushels  of  coal  for 
its  own  use  ?  Has  it  power  to  buy  wood  ? 
Has  it  power  to  buy  food  for  the  poor,  or  power 
to  do  anything  of  this  sort  ?  It  is  exercising 
this  power  constantly,  and  what  it  has  power 
to  do  on  a  small  scale,  it  has  power  to  do  on 
a  large  one,  when  the  end  contemplated  by 
a  municipal  government  is  kept  in  view- 
This  end  is  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  city  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  so  than  the  getting 
of  cheap  coal,  if  there  be  any  municipal 
measure  that  can  accomplish  this  result. 

4.  Will  it  pay?  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
practical  question  before  the  council.  It  will 
pay,  beyond  all  question,  in  the  price  of  coal 
to  the  city  itself;  but  if  we  consider  it  as  re- 
ducing the  price  of 'coal  for  the  people  and 


manufacturers  of  Cincinnati,  the  pay  will  be 
enormous.  The  average  price  of  coal  in  Cir- 
cinnati  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1871,  was 
16J  cents  per  bushel  to  the  consumer,  while 
for  the  six  months  following  it  was  25J  cents 
per  bushel.  Reduce  it  4  cents  per  bushel,  and 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  there  will 
be  a-saving  of  $1,500,000  in  a  single  year! 
In  ten  years,  $15,000,000!  The  gain  to  the 
city  by  reducing  the  average  price  of  coal  to 
the  consumer  is  almost  beyond  calculation. 
On  this  score  the  case  is  so  plain  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  a  moments  hesitation.  But 
some  captious  councilman  may  say,  how  is 
the  city  to  get  back  its  $500,000  ?  Why  very 
easy  and  plainly,  in  the  saving  in  the  price  of 
coal;  besides,  when  the  contract  is  completed 
the  rolling  stock  will  still  be  the  property  of 
the  city,  and  if  not  disposed  of,  will  be  the 
means  of  insuring  a  supply  of  cheap  coal  per- 
manently. Or,  possibly  an  arrangement 
equally  satisfactoiy  may  be  made  to  sell  the 
rolling  stock  to  the  railroad  company  and 
take  the  pay  in  coal.  So  that  just  as  clearly 
as  the  sun  shines,  ihe  proposed  contract  will 
pay  and  pay  largely. 

Looking  over  the  whole  ground,  the  present 
need  of  Cincinnati  for  coal;  the  enormous 
tax  paid  by  the  people  on  this  account,  caused 
by  the  almost  perfect  monopoly  of  the  coal 
trade  in  hands  foreign  to  Cincinnati;  and  the 
small  sum,  profitably  secured,  required  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  coal,  and  the  certainty  that 
it  will  be  paid  back,  I  think  that  the  means 
proposed  to  the  council  is  safe,  prudent  and 
necessary.  E.  D.  M. 

Morrow,  June  27,  1872. 


The  Railroad  Election. — Pour  townships, 
namely  :  Union,  Center,  Jefferson  and  Lib- 
erty, and  Celina  Corporation,  have  voted  in 
favor  of  a  tax  to  build  a  railroad,  while  Hope- 
well and  Washington  townships  have  voted 
the  proposition  down.— These  two  townships, 
voting  as  they  hare,  has  undoubtedly  lost  us 
a  railroad,  and  Mercer  county,  to  her  shame 
be  it  6aid,  will  have  to  plod  along  in  the  old 
way,  at  least  fifty  years  behind  the  age. — 
Mercer  Co.  Standard. 

After  the  result  was  made  known,  it  seems 
that  a  meeting  was  held  at  Celina,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  raise  by  individual  subscrip- 
tions, the  amount  assessed  to  the  "no"  voting 
townships.  A  large  subscription  was  raised 
at  the  meeting,  and  hopes  are  entertained 
that  they  will  be  able  to  get  the  entire  amount. 


— In  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  June  15,  Judge  Busteed 
confirmi'd  the  sale  of  the  Alabama  &  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad  and  ordered  the  assignees  in 
bankruptcy  to  deliver  the  road  to  the  State 
authorities. 


— It  is  reported  that  theparties  at  work  on 
the  grading  of  the  St.  Joseph  &  Denver  City 
Railroad,  are  now  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
junction  with  the  Union  Pacific,  and  that  the 
track  is  being  laid  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day. 
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Pittsburg  t'onl— It«  Price  nnd  Cost. 

RIVER   TRANSPORTATION — ITS    RISKS  AND  PERILS. 

More  than  any  other  question  that  at  pres- 
ent occupies  the  attention  of  manufacturers 
and  citizens  generally,  that  of  the  coal  supply 
very  justly  over-shadows  all  others  in  impor- 
tance. First,  the  insufficiency  and  uncertainty 
of  the  supply  is  an  economic  question  affect- 
ing the  growth  of  the  city  ;  and  second,  the 
financial  result. 

We  have  frequently  shown  the  vastne'ss  of 
the  coal  resources  of  this  country;  their  imme- 
diate commercial  value,  however,  depends  on 
their  development,  and  their  accessibility  to 
markets.  On  this  account,  during  the  infancy 
of  the  coal  demand,  the  mines  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Ohio  bave  hitherto  been  the 
chief  source  of  supply  to  all  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys.  To  such 
an  -extent  is  this  the  case,  that  a  few  men,  (if 
it  is  not  true  that  a  single  individual)  controls 
the  entire  markets  for  coal  from  Pittsburg  to 
New  Orleans.  This  is  a  state  of  dependence 
and  a  means  of  oppression  that  can  not  much 
longer  be  endured. 

True,  the  production  has  been  increased, 
but  not  so  fast  as  the  demand  for  consump- 
tion. The  occasional  character  of  the  Ohio 
river  navigation,  while  it  was  ample  for  the 
the  limited  demand  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  when  coal  had  an  active  competitor  in 
our  then  supposed  inexhaustible  forests,  yet 
with  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  its 
consumption  it  has  of  late  years  proved  iUelf 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency. 
To  remedy  this  defective,  or  occasional  navi- 
gation, of  the  Ohio  river,  will  r 'quire  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  millions  of  dollars,  on  the 
part  of  the  general  government,  not  yet  appro- 
priated. This  is  worse  than  waiting  for 
"  dead  men's  shoes."  Hence  a  remedy  must 
be  sought  elsewhere. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Pittsburg  coal  men 
that  they  can  not  afford  to  sell  their  coal  any 
cheaper  than  they  at  present  sell  it.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  elements  of  cost. 
The  prices  actually  paid  now,  exclusive  of 
tollage  on  the  Monongahela  slackwater,  are 
as  follows: 

Mining 3J  cents. 

Proprietor's  profit,  royalty  and   hand- 
ling to  the  barge 2£  cents. 

Total  cost  in    barge 6    cents. 

Towage  to  Pittsburg J       " 

From  thence  to   Cincinnati 2J      " 

Total  cost  at   Cincinnati 9    cents. 

Whatever  is  paid  above  this  sum  at  the 
Cincinnati  wharf  is  either  to  be  charged  to 
the  risks  of  navigation,  or  to  the  legitimate 
profits  of  the  great  coal  dealers  who  control 
the  entire  sources  of  production.  That  the 
risks  of  navigation  are  not  inconsiderable,  we 
are  willing  to  admit — they  are  great — and 
they  are  increasing  every  year.      One  dealer 


this  week,  the  telegrams  report,  lost  eleven 
barges,  a  loss  of  $22,000.  These  things  occur, 
and  recur  constantly,  and  constitute  a  serious 
element  of  cost  in  river  transportation.  They 
can  not  be  avoided  or  remedied,  and  the  con- 
sumer must  pay  the  damages.  To  this  add 
the  legitimate  profit,  consequent  upon  the  use 
of  large  capital  employed  in  carrying  such 
enormous  supplies  that  have  to  be  held  at  the 
mines  "waiting"  not  "for  the  wagon,"  but  the 
river,  and  we  have,  as  a  natural  sequence, 
high  priced  coal  all  the  year  round. 

The  only  hope  is  railroad  competition. 
This  we  can,  should,  and  must  secure,  or  ser- 
vilely content  ourselves  to  pay  the  tribute. 

In  railroad  transit  of  this  traffic  there  are 
no  risks,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  hold  mil- 
lions of  bushels  in  store  at  the  mines.  The 
daily  product  of  the  mines  can  be  shipped  as 
fast  as  mined,  and  be  immediately,  or  within 
three  days  put  upon  the  markets.  Coal  can 
be  mined  in  one  locality  as  cheap  as  in  an- 
other, the  veins  being  of  the  same  thickness, 
and  other  things  being  equal.  So  that  it  will 
be  found  in  the  end,  if  the  experiment  is  fairly 
tested,  that  railroad  transit  has  the  advantage 
over  the  river,  and  will  prove  a  successful 
competitor,  and  save  at  least  two  million 
dollars  a  year  to  coal  consumers  in  Cincin- 
nati. Every  body  is  in  favor  of  cheap  coal, 
and  of  all  measures  that  will  secure  it. 


Tlie  Coal  Supply. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  COMMITTEE. 

Col.  Woolley,  of  the  Committee  on  Rail- 
roads of  the  City  Council,  has  prepared  the 
following  report  in  relation  to  the  coal  sup- 
ply for  the  city  ;  we  understand  the  report 
meets  with  the  concurrence  of  the  committee, 
and  will  probably  be  adopted  by  the  Council: 

To  the  Presidents  and  Members  of  the  Boards 

of  Aldermsn  and  Councilmen  : 

The  Committee  on  Railroads,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  question  of  the  supply  of  coal  for 
the  city,  an  incident  to  the  communication  of 
the  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  res- 
pectfully recommend  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  By  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and 
Councilmen  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  That 
the  City  Auditor,  be,  and  is  hereby  instructed 
to  advertise  for  proposals  to  deliver  coal  to 
the  city  with  the  following  specifications: 

1.  Price  per  bushel. 

2  Number  of  bushels  per  annum,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  million  bushels  in  any  one  year, 

3.  The  quality  of  coal. 

4.  Point  of  delivery. 

5.  Mode  and  amount  of  money,  if  any,  to 
be  advanced  by  the  city. 

6.  Personal  security  to  be  required  from 
the  bidders  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
bid. 

1.  All  bids  subject  to  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  the  two  boards. 

8.  Number  of  bushels  to  be  delivered  per 
month. 

Your  committee  are  convinced  of  these 
propositions  : 


1.  That  the  city  has  a  right,  in  case  of 
threatened  financial,  manufacturing,  or  phy- 
sical distress  to  the  city,  its  interest?,  or  its 
people,  from  an  inadequate  supply  of  fuel,  to 
use  the  accumulated  means  in  it3  treasury  or 
its  credit  to  avert  the  evil. 

2.  That  there  is  a  coal  ring,  or  so-called 
coal  syndicate,  who  now  holds  control  of  the 
coal  supply,  and  which  purposely  maintains 
prices  here  at  an  exhorbitant  rate,  a  rate  too 
high  for  the  poor,  and  fatally  so  for  the  manu- 
facturers, the  committee  are  assured,  and 
therefore  express  the  opinion  that  this  course 
is  one  of  imperative  public  necessity,  growing 
out  of  the  exigencies  existing,  and  the 
strength,  wealth  and  designs  of  the  monopo- 
lists to  whom  allusion  has  been   made. 

Whatever  action  may  be  taken  in  regard  to 
this  subject  by  the  City  Council,  if  it  only  suc- 
ceeds in  securing  a  permanent  supply  of  cheap 
coal  to  the  oppressed  consumers,  who  are  now 
paying  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  more 
than  they  ought  to  pay,  the  Council  will  have 
done  more  for  the  industries  and  material 
interests  of  Cincinnati  than  has  any  of  its 
predecessors.  The  Gazette,  in  commenting 
on  the  report,  very  judiciously  says  : 

"  It  needs  uo  argument  to  prove  that,  if  we 
would  avoid  a  coal  famine,  we  must  take 
measures  to  prevent  it,  and  take  them 
promptly.  There  will  be  objections  to  the 
proposed  plan,  of  course;  but,  if  the  ob- 
jectors have  another  or  a  better  one,  let  it  be 
presented.  We  desire  to  see  the  river  mo- 
nopoly broken  up,  and  consumers  protected 
against  oppressive  prices.  If  private  citizens 
will  unite  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  sug- 
gested in  the  report  of  the  Council  committee, 
all  right;  but  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
action  is  necessary.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
talk,  but  we  can  never  talk  an  adequate 
supply  of  coal  into  the  city.  A  guarantee 
of  a  market  for  five  million  bushels  of  coal 
at  a  fixed  price,  say  eleven  cents  per  bushel 
delivered,  will  secure  its  delivery  by  railroad. 
Therefore,  the  guarantee  should  be  furnished. 
We  have  no  idea  that  this  will  be  done,  unless 
the.city  takes  hold  of  it.  Cincinnati  public 
spirit  does  not  look  thus  far  ahead.  We 
wish  it  were  otherwise,  but  we  are  called 
upon  now  to  meet  a  pressing  necessity— to 
guard  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
city. 

"  Better  that  all  work  on  our  sewers,  and 
streets,  and  parks  should  be  stopped,  and  the 
money  used  to  secure  an  ample  supply  of  fuel, 
than  Cincinnati  should  suffer  from  high  prices 
of  coal,  as  it  has  suffered  for  a  year  past, 
and  is  now  suffering.  Whatever  is  to  be 
done  must  be  decided  now.  There  is  no 
time  for  talking  and  growling.  Either  let 
private  citizens  take  the  matter  in  hand  at 
once,  or  let  the  city  do  it." 


— The  Sherman  (Texas)  Land  Journal 
says:  "  The  greater  portion  ot  the  Memphis 
&  El  Paso  Railroad  was  sold  at  Paris,  June 
5,  Messrs.  Brace  and  Ben  Epperson  being  the 
purchasers,  Mr.  Brace  representing  the  French 
parties  who  had  a  mortgage  on  the  road,  and 
is  also  supposed  to  represent  Tom  Scott. 
The  sale  included  the  lands,  stocks,  iron  and 
all  the  archives  of  the  road,  and  brought 
188,000,  a  small  portion  of  the  road  remain- 
ing unsold,  as  the  sale  was  forbidden  by 
Clay  Hjnson,  of  Jefferson.  This  will  also  be 
sold  in  July — the  marshal  desiring  to  wuil 
for  further  developments." 
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What  is  the  Railroad  Traffic  of  this  Coun- 
try, and  how  does  it  Increase  ? 

In  several  articles  heretofore  published  in 
the  Record,  we  have  endeavored  to  show  how 
railroad  traffic  increased  and  at  what  rate. 
The  result  of  that  investigation  proved  that 
first,  freights  on  railroads  were  increasing  at 
a  most  rapid  rate,  and  second,  if  that  rate 
continued,  the  annual  increase  of  traffic 
■  would  furnish  a  handsome  profit  to  any  new 
road,  even  if  it  could  not  be  shown  to  be  pro- 
fitable at  once.  It  this  be  true,  it  is  a  fact  of 
the  utmost  importance  tp  all  new  roads.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  exceptions  to  all  general 
rules.  There  may  be  roads  badly  located,  or 
too  near  other  roads;  or  in  advance  of  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  But  we  speak  here 
of  those  new  roads  located  with  common  pru- 
dence; in  fine,  of  average  roads.  There  will 
come  a  lime,  no  doubt,  when  the  country  will 
be  fully  supplied  with  railroads;  that  is,  sup- 
plied up  to  its  capacity  for  production  and 
development.  In  that  case  railroads  will  not 
be  made  in  the  older  States  Let  us  try  to 
find  what  that  ratio  is.  Ohio  has  in  running 
order  3,700  miles  of  railroad,  with  40,000 
square  miles  of  surface  and  2,G65,OO0  people. 
The  new  roads  making  will  make  the  number 
4,000  miles,  that  is,  a  mile  of  railroad  to  10 
square  taiies  of  surface  and  666  people.  This 
is  probably  as  high  an  amount  as  the  average 
States  will  bear.  Let  us  take  that  as  a  maxi- 
mum, and  compounding  the  ratios  of  surface 
and  people,  and  see  how  far  the  central 
Western  States  have  come  up  to  that  stan- 
dard: 

They  have. 

Ohio 3,712  miles. 

Indiana 3,517     " 


Illinois 5,725 

Michigan  ..  2,116 

Wisconsin..  1,839 

Kentucky..  1,159 

Tennessee..  1,492 


They  should  have. 
4,000  miles. 
3,200  " 
5,000  " 
3,600  " 
3,500  " 
3,000  " 
3,000      " 


Total 20,080 


25,300      " 

This  statement  shows  that  in  the  central 
West  there  are  yet  5,000  miles  of  railroad  to 
bring  the  whole  up  to  the  standard  of  Ohio. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time 
this  amount  will  be  made.  In  the  mean  time 
the  country  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popula- 
tion and  production,  so  that  while  this  amount 
is  making,  more  yet  will  be  required.  In  this 
view  of  the  case,  which  looks  to  such  railroad 
construction  in  the  future,  let  us  return  to 
what  we  begaa  with.  Does  the  ratio  of  busi- 
ness on  railroads  increase  as  fast  as  formerly  ? 
And  does  it  promise  for  new  roads  a  sufficient 
profit  in  the  future?  On  this  head  the  report 
of  Ohio  railroads  for  1871,  and  the  last  report 
of  the  Pennsylvania  road  affords  some  satis- 
factory information. 

The  following  is  the  aggregate  statement  of 
passengers  and  freight  carried  by  all  the  rail- 
roads of  Ohio  in  1871: 

Total  number  of  passengers 9,740,910 

Total  number  of  tons  of  freight 15,464,340     t0ra  with  fair  profits. 


On  turning  to  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  statistics  for  1860,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

Passengers,  number 3,690,152 

Freight,  tons 2,973,121 

Since  1860,  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  pres 
ent  number  of  miles  have  been  made.  In 
1860  three  roads  were  not  reported,  making 
about  15  per  cent.  more.  But  in  order  to 
make  the  parallel  complete,  let  us  suppose 
that  50  should  be  added  to  the  above  aggre- 
gate, and  the  result  will  be  as  follows  : 

No.  of  passengers 5,535,228 

Tous  of  freight 4,259,681 

Now  let  us  compare  this  with  the  results  of 
1871,  and  we  have: 

Inc.  of  passengers  in  II   years...   80  per  cent. 
"      freight  in  11  years  260  per  ceut. 

Here  we  see  that  the  passenger  traffic  in- 
creased in  U  years  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent, 
per  annum;  while  the  freight  traffic  increased 
at  the  rate  of  23  per  cent-  per  annum.  This 
eorresuonds  with  the  general  facts,  that  the 
productions  of  the  country,  and  consequently 
the  surplus  productions  of  the  country,  in- 
crease much  faster  than  the  population  does. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that,  other  things 
remaining  the  same,  the  freight  traffic  must 
increase  faster  than  the  passenger.  So'  it 
does.  Now  the  next  question  is,  how  much 
profit  does  it  produce,  what  encouragement 
does  it  offer  for  the  future  ?  If  we  compound 
the  above  ratios  it  will  be  seen  that  the  abso- 
lute increase  of  railroad  traffic  is  about  15 
per  cent,  per  annum.  With  this  increase 
comes,  of  course,  an  increase  of  expenses,  so 
that  the  profits  do  not  increase  in  the  same 
ratio.  But  we  showed  a  few  months  since  in 
the  Record,  that  in  takiug  the  average  of 
roads  in  Ohio,  the  annual  increase  of  net 
receipts  in  Ohio  railroads  was  equal  to  seven 
per  cent,  per  annum.  If,  therefore,  we  were 
to  construct  a  new  railroad  with  fair  termini, 
that  is,  sorffe  outlets  for  its  business,  and  that 
road  was  in.  the  first  year's  business  to  come 
out  even  ;  and  if  also  no  rival  road  was  made 
to  it,  then,  at  the  annual  increase  of  15  per 
cent,  in  business  and  7  per  cent,  in  profits, 
that  road  would  in  a  few  years  be  a  profitable 
road.  If  we  represent,  for  example,  its  traffic 
at  1,000,  when  the  earnings  and  expenses 
came  out  even,  then  in  the  next  year  the  traf- 
fic would  be  1,150;  and  the  net  profit  .07 
The  second  year  there  would  be  a  traffic  of 
1,300,  and  a  net  profit  of  .17.  Then  i  i  two 
years  the  road  (all  other  things  being  equal), 
will  have  doubled  its  traffic  and  made  a  net 
profit  of  7  per  cent.  This  demonstration  is 
complete,  made  upon  the  existing  business  of 
the  country.  Our  object  is  to  show  that,  the 
conditions  of  the  country  remaining  the  same, 
(and  it  will  for  many  years),  a  new  railroad 
may  be  made  through  a  good  country,  and  be 
perfectly  certain  of  reimbursing  its  proprie- 
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MINERAL   RESOURCES. 

Col  Wra.  H.  Trimble,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Highland  News,  speaking  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Southern  Ohio  says: 

The  ore  belt  in  this  part  of  Southern  Ohio 
has  an  average  width  of  twenty  miles.  The 
westerly  portion,  of  five  miles,  consists  of 
block  and  kidney  ores;  the  middle  portion, 
ten  miles  wide,  of  limestone  and  kidney  ore; 
and  the  easterly  portion,  five  miles  wirle,  of 
Top  Hill,  Black  Hill,  yellow  kidney,  and  an- 
other and  heavier  kidney  not  named,  and  two 
others  that,  (not  being  a  good  geologist),  I 
am  unable  to  classify.  One  is  a  red  ore  of 
four  feet'seam  found  in  the  hills  on  Camp 
creek  branch  of  Symmes,  through  which  the 
line  now  being  rim  by  Captain  Daudridge  pas- 
ses; the  other  from  two  to  four  feet  seam  of 
gray  orfi,  east  and  south  of  Marion. 

The  red  ore  is  pronounced  l>v  Dr.  Norton, 
of  Portsmouth,  partner  and  financial  mana- 
ger of  the  Gallia  Furnace  Company,  a  fed 
liraonite,  producing,  by  actual  test  at  the  Gal- 
lia furnace,  bixty  per  cer.t.  of  metallic  iron. 
It  is  at  an  elevation  of  eighty  feet  above  the 
water  level.  At  the  water  level  is  n.  dark  col- 
ored ore  that  I  suppose  to  be  the  Black  Hill 
ore  further  west  and  south-west. — This  shows 
at  various  points  on  tbe  line  south  for  15 
miles,  and  is  there  seen  from  18  inches  to  2 
feet  thick.  Between  these,  in  the  same  hills, 
is  another  red  ore  that  I  suppose  to  be  the 
Top  Hill  ore.  I  have  no  opportunity  of  know- 
ing its  thickness. — The  kidney  ores  are  found 
in  all  the  hills  from  Dry  Ridge  to  the  Ohio 
river,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

Some  of  these  ores  contain  their  own  flux, 
and  will  be  admirably  adap  ed  to  smelting  with 
bituminous  coal.  It  is  a  fortunate  Providence 
that  places  these  heavy  ore  seams  and  a  large 
area  of  richest  portion  of  the  red  limestone  ore 
belt  in  the  same  hills  in  which  is  found  a  coal 
that,  as  shown  by  analysis  of  the  State  Chemist, 
must  prove  one  of  the  finest  smelting  coals  in 
the  United  States,  That  analysis  gives  of 
fixed  carbon,  .6060;  sulphur,  .0082;  sulphur 
remaining  in  coke,  .0007.  Or  seven  parts  of 
one  per  cent,  only  left  to  combine  with  the 
iron  when  smelting  with  the  raw  coal,  an 
amount  so  infinitesimal  as  to  make  this  coal 
a  very  near  approximation  to  charcoal  in  iron 
making. 

This  coat  field  is  very  extensive,  covering 
an  area  of  over  100  square  miles — the  line  of 
the  Southern  Ohio  passing  through  it  full 
fourteen  miles.  It  is  in  seams  from  3  to  5 
feet,  and  at  a  convenient  elevation  from  the 
road  to  be  mined  and  loaded  cheaply,  while 
numerous, tributaries  of  Symmes  creek,  gener- 
ally about  four  miles  in  length,  penetrate  the 
coal  and  iron  on  both  sides,  but  especially  on 
the  west,  and  are  destined  to  make  a  very 
large  additional  area  to  that  commanded  by 
the  main  line,  tributary  to  the  road.,  If  the 
Oak  Ridge  7  feet  seam  is  the  same,  this  field 
of  manufacturing  coal  is  much  more  exten- 
sive on  a  northerly  and  southerly  line  than  1 
have  represented.  To  distinguish  this  su- 
perior coal,  which  is  destined  to  enter  largely 
into  general  use,  fromoiher  Coals  on  Symmes 
creek,  it  will  be  appropriate  that  it  should 
be  known  hereafter  as  the  "Symmes  Creek 
Coal." 

What  is  known  as  the  Marion  Seam,  of 
from  3  to  4  feet,  is  south  of  this;  Marion  be- 
ing probably  the  center  of  an  extensive  field 
that  Col.  Goo.  N.  Gray,  (who  is  familiar  with 
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the  Connellsville,  Pa.,  coal)  thinks  similar, 
and  will  prove  equal  (o  the  Connellsville  as  a 
coking  and  gas  producing  coal.  If  so,  its 
value  to  manufacturing  points  connected 
with  the  Southern  Ohio  line  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. 

I  have  not  named  ihe  Limestone  coal  seam 
offromTour  lo  sis  feet  in  thickness,  which 
exists  along  and  near  a  large  part  of  the  line 
of  the  Southern  Ohio,  because  it  is  not  a 
manufacturing  coal.  $or  have  I  named  oiher 
seams  of  greater  or  less  purity  and  excellence, 
found  in  the  same  hills  with  those  already 
named.  I  have  named  those  oDly  that  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  communities  con- 
nected by  the  Southern  Ohio  and  converging 
)ines  from  the  interior,  seeking  these  sources 
of  comfort  and  progress,  and  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  connection,  and  that  by  their  superior 
quality  and  close  connection  with  valuable 
ores,  will  create  a  vast  iron  production  on  the 
)ine  of  the  road,  and  insure  a  largely  remun- 
erative business  in  iron  and  coal  transporta- 
tion 

I  have  failed  to  explain  to  you  the  50  mile 
sweep  of  the  line  through  the  ore  belt.  The 
direction  of  the  line,  the  first  3D  miles  from 
the  Ohio  river,  is  north  through  the  easterly 
division  of  the  ore  belt,  and  the  northern  half 
of  that  distance,  in  close  proximity  to  the  mid- 
dle or  red  lime-stone  ore  division.  At  this 
point  the  line  passes  into  the  red  lime-stone 
ore  belt,  and  diagonally  across  it,  and  the 
block  and  kidney  ore  belt  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  the  course  of  the  line  from  the  dry 
ridge  being  north-west 


Terre  Haute  4c  Indiauapolis  Railroad. 

The  earnings  and  expenses  were  as  follows  ; 

EARNINGS. 

From  passengers $263,583 

From    freight 456,651 

From   coal 209,046 

From    express 9,023 

From  United  States  mail 14,600 

From    other   sources 48,816 

Total   transportation    receipts. ..§1 ,002,720 

OPERATING    EXPENSES. 

Running   road $208,940 

Kepairs  of  road 126,698 

Rep.  of  bridges,  build's, etc.      10,982 

Kepairs  of  machinery 110,198 

General  expenses 134,968 

Total  operating  expenses $591,787 

Net  transportation   earnings S410,933 

The  transportation  earnings  for  the  year 
are  $1,002,720;  from  other  sources,  $116,423; 
making  the  gross  receipts  $1,119,144;  beimr 
$52,382  less  than  the  previous  year. 

The  amount  spent  for  operating  the  road, 
for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  interest,  and 
for  additional  construction  and  equipment 
npon  the  main  line  and  branches  wus  $834,- 
063  21;  being  $46,588.49  less  than  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

There  have  been  expended  upon  branch 
roads,  for  coal  purposes,  $89,846  75. 

The  expenditure  for  equioment  has  been 
$47,203  12. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  St  Louis,  Van- 
dalia  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  of  which  this 
company  is  lessee,-  were  $1,053,129  33.  The 
operating  expenses  were  $716,503.09;  leav 
ing  $336,626  24  as  the  net  amount  of  trans- 
portation earnings.  The  30  per  cent,  of  gross 
earnings  required  to  be  paid  your  company 
under  the  lease  was  $315,938.79.      The  first 


and  second  mortgage  bonds  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad  Company 
amount  to  $4,500,000,  bear  7  per  cent,  inter- 
est, and  require  the  payment  of  $315,000  per 
annum.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  30  per 
cent,  of  gross  earnings  paid  to  the  St.  Louis, 
Vandalia  St,  Terre  Haute  Railroad  Company 
exceed  that  company's  interest  requirement 
$938.79;  and  that  the  net  transportation 
earnings  have  exceeded  the  30  per  cent,  gross 
earnings,  $20,687.45. 

Comparing  the  months  of  July,  August, 
September,  October  and  November  of  last 
year  with  the  same  mcnths  of  the  previous 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earnings  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Vandalia  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad 
have  increased  $48,819.17, 

The  business  of  the  road  is  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
block  coal  fields  lying  upon  the  line  between 
Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute,  and  the  in- 
creasing agricultural  and  commercial  wealth 
along  the  whole  line  to  St.  Louis,  all 
combine  to  promise  a  large  increase  of  busi- 
ness in  the  future.  This  will  involve  the  ne 
eessity  for  a  further  increase  of  equipment  to 
meet  the  demand  for  transportation,  espe- 
cially in  the  article  of  coal,  which  is  now 
shipped  from  the  Brazil  mines  to  all  leading 
Western  cities,  and  in  large  quantities  to  Chi- 
cago, by  the  Evansville,  Terre  Haute  and 
Chicago  Railroad,  since  the  completion  of 
that  road. 

The  ruinous  competition  of  the  Eastern 
trunk  lines  and  the  low  rates  have  been  felt 
during  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  and  the 
hope  is  indulged  that  some  remedy  may  be 
adopted  by  which  rates  may  be  better  main- 
tained. 

LEDGER  BALANCE,  NOVEMBER  30,   1871. 

Resources: 
Construction   account  ...$1,962,509 
Union   depot  and  tracks, 

Indianapolis ~        25,640 

$1,988,150 

Extension  Ills.  State  line    $449,860 

Doubie  track 25,075 

Equipment 138,139 


613,075 
13,740 


Evansv'e  &  Crawfordsv'e  R.  R.  stock 
Evansville   &    Crawfordsville  Rail- 
road extension  bonds 79,125 

Evansville,  Terre  Haute  &  Chicago 

R    R.  account 30,928 

Evansville  city  bonds ,        42,500 

Chauncy  Rose,  trustee  Terre  Haute 
&  Ind.  R.  R.  Stock,  6,972  shares 

at  $75  per  share 552,900 

St.  Louis,  Vandalia  &  Terre  Haute 

R.  R  bonds 328,500 

St.  Louis,  Vandalia  &  Terre  Haute 

R  R.  stock 265,000 

Union  Star  line  stock 2,500 

United  States  mail  service 2,433 

Bills   receivable  4,912 

Fanners'  Loan    and  Trust  Co 6,200 

Real   estate 2,555 

Open    accounts  57,133 

Treasurer 101,860 


Total $4,121,569 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital    stock $1,988,15(1 

Bond  account. 800,000 

Bills    payable  66,250 

Unclaimed  dividends 6,762 

Coupons    unpaid 2,150 

December  dividend,   6  per  cent  and 

Government  tax 122,047 

Surplus  account  1,135,908 


Total 


Railroad  Matters  in  New  Jersey . 

The  recent  consolidation  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  with  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  has  caused 
great  consternation  in  Tom  Scott's  camp. 
By  the  new  arrangements  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  freight  that  formerly  passed 
over  the  New  Jersey  line,  will  be  diverted  to 
the  new  combination.  The  Erie  road  will  be 
a  gainer  to  a  certain  extent,  inasmuch  as  the 
consolidation  virtually  gives  them  undisputed 
and  exclusive  possession  of  the  Bergen  tun- 
nel, which,  heretofore,  has  been  such  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  rival  lines.  Io 
July,  the  Lackawanna  &  Western  Company 
will  begin  the  task  of  removing  their  vast 
works  from' Hoboken  to  the  grounds  of  the 
Central  Railroad  at  Com  muni  paw.  The  tracks 
will  be  taken  up  bodily  as  far  as  the  Newark 
Meadows,  and  will  be  again  placed  in  use  in 
order  to  form  the  new  connecting  link  with 
their  line  extending  toward  Oswego.  The 
vast  coal  bins  that  line  the  Hudson  below  the 
depot,  will  also  be  torn  down  and  re-erected 
at  Communipaw,  where  facilities  unsurpassed 
for  their  erection  exist.  Dnring  the  same 
month  the  depot  for  the  two  roads  will  be 
greatly  enlarged  on  new  plans.  The  whole, 
when  completed,  will  cost,  as  per  estimate, 
$300,000.  The  two  lines  also  contemplate 
improvements  on  the  South  Cove  of  a  magni- 
tude hitherto  unrivaled,  and  when  completed 
Jersey  City  will  rank  as  one  of  the  foremost 
railroad  centers  in  the  Union.  The  cove  re- 
ferred to  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  extending 
from  the  Hudson  back  to  the  mainland,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  was  formed  by 
filled  in  garbage  of  the  metropolis,  which  is 
protected  from  the  water  by  an  immense  sys- 
tem of  spiles.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  width,  and  is  seven  feet  deep  at  low  tide. 
It  had  long  been  a  pet  scheme  of  the  city  au- 
thorities and  the  railroad  company  to  fill  it 
up  entirely,  and  thereby  make  room  for  the 
extension  of  Washington,  Warren  and  Wavne 
streets  to  Communipaw,  which  at  the  present 
time  is  almost  isolated  from  Jersey  City,  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  The  combination  has 
materially  interfered  with  the  plans,  and  the 
cove  will  be  walled  in  on  every  side  with  the 
exception  of  the  entrance.  The  mason  work 
alone  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  over  a 
million  dollars.  This  completed,  the  cove 
will  be  dredged  to  a  mean  depth  of  twenty 
feet  at  low  tide,  so  as  to  admit  vessels  of  the 
largest  tonnage.  Upon  the  margin  of  the 
cove  fire-proof  warehouses  will  be  erected  two 
stories  high,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost 
$1,500,000.  Railroad  tracks  will  be  extended 
through  these  on  the  same  plan  as  Vander- 
bilt's  depot  in  St.  John's  Park.  Docks  will 
be  buiit  out  into  the  cove  for  vessels  to  load 
and  transfer  their  cargoes.  Below  the  main 
depot  the  coal  bin  will  be  erected,  and  will 
extend  down  the  bay  as  far  as  the  Abattoir. 
The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  line 
will  be  tapped  by  the  new  arrangements  at 
Junction,  thirty  miles  from  Jersey  City. — New 
York  Times. 


— The  track  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railway  has  reached  Arkansas  valley,  at 
Pueblo,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
Denver,  and  government  freight  is  now  pass- 
ing over  it  to  New  Mexico. 


— June  3  and  4,  thirteen  herds  of  Texas 
cattle,  numbering  in  all  35,000  head,  arrived 
at  Ellsworth,  on  the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
$4,121,569    Railroad. 
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Kansas  Pacific  Railway. 

The  earnings  for  the  year  ending  December 
31st,  1«71  were  $3,312,617.83,  derived  from 
the  following  sources  : 

V  RFIPHT 

Ordinary .$1,825,188  47 

Government 155,101   10 

$1,980,289  57 

PASSENGER. 

Ordinary  $1,082,645  94 

U.  S.  Troops 73,938  35 

Express  66,000  00 

U.  S.  Mails 63,163  80 

$1,285,784  00 
Miscellaneous  46,480  17 


your  road  continues  to  be  an  important  branch 
of  its  freight  traffic,  and  the  number  carried 
in  1871  exceeds  that  of  any  preceding  year  : 

Cars.         Head. 
Stock  shipments  for  1871. ..7,667  or  153,340 
Stock  shipments   for  1870. ..6,568  or  131,360 


Total $3,312,517  83 

The  expenses  for  the  year  were  : 
Conducting    Trans 

portation $625,209  68 

Motivepower 721,361   99 

Mainten'ce  of  cars  200,545  06 
Mainten'ce  of  way  601,979  45 
General  expenses...   153,493  78 

Total  $2,302,589  96 

Showing  as  the  net  earnings  $1,009,927.87, 
the  expenses  being  69  51  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings,  4  28  per  cent,  less  than  the 
proportion  of  1870. 

While  the  amount  ofgross  revenue,  as  shown 
above,  is  $48,268.78  less  than  last  year,  the 
revenue  from  the  ordinary  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  the  road  is  in  fact  $337,697.02  larger 
than  in    1870. 

This  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
there  was  included  in  the  statement  of  earn- 
ings of  that  year  $385,965.80  for  transporting 
the  material  for  the  extension  of  your  line  to 
Denver. 

The  increase  of  revenue  from  the  ordinary 
legitimate  business  of  the  road  is  distributed 
as  follows : 

Freight $123,835  48 

Passengers  204,343  97 

Mails  and  express 2,801  27 

Miscellaneous  sources 6,716  30 


Total $337,667  02 

The  completion  of  other  lines  of  road  in 
Kansas  has  diverted  a  large  nmount  of  trade 
formerly  passing  over  this  road  ;  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  freight  rates,  averaging  about  25  per 
cent,  has  kept  the  increase  of  revenue  below 
the  amount  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

The  number  of  cattle  shirrped  during  the 
year  was  153,340,  an  increase  of  21,980  head 
over  the  previous  year;  while  the  revenue 
therefrom  was  $27,365.05  less,  owing  to  the 
lower  rate  received,  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
being  2  21  cents,  against  2.68  cents  last  year. 

The  operating  expenses  for  the  year  were 
6951  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings,  bein» 
4.28  per  cent,  less  than  in  1870. 

Early  in  the  year  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  organization  of  the  transportation 
department,  which,  combined  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
acquired  by  experience,  have  enhanced  the 
efficiency  of  the  management,  and  secured  a 
material  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  opera- 
tion. 

Percentage  of  expeuses  to  earnings,  first 
half  of  1871,  88.43  per  cent. 

Percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings,  sec- 
ond half  of  1871,  55.12  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  ordinary  freight  tonnage 
over  last  year  was  7,960  tons. 

There  were  no  passengers  injured  on  the 
road  during  1871. 

The  transportation    of  Texas   cattle   over 


Showing  an  increase  of. 1,099  or     21,980 

The  natural  advantages  for  stock  grazing, 
claimed  in  the  last  annual  report  for  that  part 
of  central  and  western  Kansas  traversed  by 
your  road,  have  been  fully  proven  during  the 
past  year,  and,  with  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  company  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  move- 
ment of  stock,  these  advantages  have  secured 
to  this  line  a  large  proportion  of  the  Texas 
stock  driven  into  Kansas;  the  shipments  on 
your  road  for  the  year  having  been  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  those  of  all  the  other 
roads  in  Kansas  combined. 

The  rapid  encroachment  of  settlement 
upon  the  old  cattle  trails  from  Texas  has  al- 
ready forced  the  stock  trade  into  new  routes, 
westward  of  those  heretofore  used,  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  cattle  shipments  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  made  during  the  present  year 
from  Ellsworth,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Kansas  City.  At  this  point  ample  ac 
commodations  have  been  made  for  this  traffic. 

The  present  equipment  of  the  road  consists 
of  88  locomotives,  45  passenger  cars,  19  bag- 
gage, mail  and  express  cars,  8  Pullman  sleep- 
ing cars,  and  1,072  freight  cars. 

Of  this  equipment,  12  locomotives,  4  first- 
class  passenger  cars,  and  4  baggage,  mail 
and  express  cars  were  added  during  the  year. 

Owing  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  locomo- 
tives in  1870  for  the  work  performed  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  equipment  was  very 
heavy  in  that  year.  But  now  all  the  equip- 
ment of  the  road  is  in  first-class  condition, 
and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  needs  of  the 
company,  and,  it  is  believed,  can  hereafter  be 
maintained  in  good  condition  at  a  cost  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  similar  expenses 
on  other  roads. 

The  average  cost  of  locomotive  service  per 
mile,   run   during  1871  was  24.18   cents;   in 

1870  it  was  37.90  cents;  showing  a  saving  in 

1871  of  13.72  cents. 

A  little  more  than  one-half  of  this  saving 
(7.79  cents  per  mile)  was  secured  from  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  fuel.  A  material  sav- 
ing in  the  cost  of  coal  has  been  made  along 
the  entire  line  of  the  road,  but  the  reduction 
has  been  especially  marked  on  the  western 
portion  of  the  line,  consequent  upon  the  con 
struction  of  the  Boulder  Valley  branch  of  the 
Denver  Pacific  road  to  the  coal  mines  of  Weld 
and  Boulder  counties,  Colorado. 

The  total  decrease  in  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining and  operating  locomotives  for  the 
year,  over  that  of  1870,  was  $98,629.58. 

Improvements  have  been  made  during  the 
year  at  several  points  along  your  line,  to  give 
additional  facilities  for  the  transaction  of 
business;  and  at  Kansas  City  tracks  have 
been  laid  connecting  your  road  with  several 
large  packing  houses,  and  the  right  of  way 
has  been  obtained  for  the  track  terminating 
at  the  Union  depot,  securing  permanent 
ndvantages  for  the  large  and  increasing 
freight  and  passenger  business  of  this  end  of 
the  road. 

The  condition  of  the  roadway  has  been 
materially  improved  during  the  year;  nu- 
merous repairs  and  improvements  have 
been  made;  several  bridges  have  been  re- 
placed by  new  structures;  grades  reduced 
and  cuts  widened  ;  and,  by  economical  man- 
agement, the  expenses  of  maintenance  of  way 
have  been  reduced  $180.90  per  mile  of  road 
operated,  as  compared  with  last  year. 


Theoperationsofthe  land  departroentduring 
the  year  have  been  as  follows:  Total  number 
of  acres  sold,  121,743.18;  total  nifmber  of 
town  lots  sold,  50 ;  aggregate  amount  of  land 
sales,  $433,435.52;  aggregate  amount  of  lot 
sales,  $3,385.50;  average  rate  per  acre,  $3.56; 
being  43  cents  per  acre  more  thai  the  aver- 
age for  1870. 

The  following  were  the  sales  of  lands  inclu- 
ded in  the  Denver  extension  land  grant  trust 
(which  covers  3,000, 000  acres  of  land  lying 
between  the  380th  mile  post  and  Denver): 
Acres  sold,  21,690.08;  aggregate  amount  of 
sales,  $123,480.98;  average  rate  per  acre, 
$5.62;  bonds  cancelled  by  trustees  from  sink- 
ing fund,  to  Dec.  31st,  1871,  $34,000.00;  total 
bills  receivable  (bearing  interest)  in  hands  of 
truntees,  $92,326.92. 

The  sales  of  lands  and  lots  included  in  the 
Kansas  Pacific  land  grant  trust  (which  covers 
2,000,000  acres  of  land  lying  east  of  the  380th 
mile  post),  were  as  follows:  acres  sold,  98,- 
783.10;  town  lots.  50;  aggregate  amount  of 
sales,  $313,340.04;  average  rate  per  acre, 
$3.13;  bonds  cancelled  by  trustees  from  sink- 
ing fund,  to  Dec.  31st,  1871,  $111,000,000; 
total  bills  receivable  (bearing  interest)  in 
hand  of  trustees,  $299,663.08. 

The  2,000,000  acres  of  land  embraced  in 
this  trust  comprise  all  the  unsold  lands  be- 
longing to  the  company,  east  of  the  380th  mile 
post,  and  at  the  average  rate  per  acre  ob- 
tained from  sales  made  during  the  past  year, 
they  will  ultimately  yield  an  aggregate  of  $6,- 
260,000. 

The  total  lien  upon  these  lands  consists  of: 
A  first   mortgage,    dated 

July  1st,  1870 $2,000,000 

A  second   mortgage,   da- 
ted August  23d,  1871,   1,500,000 


Total  amount  of  lien  $3,500,000 


Probable  excess  to  be  realized  from 

sales  of  lands  after  pay't  of  bonds.$2,760,000 

The  statements  of  the  department  show  that 
from  July  1,  1870,  to  December  31,  1871, 
126,029  acres,  or  about  1- 1  Gth  of  these  lands 
have  been  sold,  and  that  the  gross  amount  of 
sales  was  $424,574  20  ;  or  nearly  J  of  the  total 
amount  of  liens.  As  the  receipts  from  all 
sales  of  the  2,000,000  acres  of  land  under 
these  mortgages  are  placed  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees,  and  are  applicable  only 
as  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  the  bonds  issued 
thereunder  (the  accruing  interest  being  paid 
from  the  earnings  of  the  road),  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  sufficient  funds  will  be 
realized  from  sales  to  purchase  and  cancel  all 
of  the  outstanding  bonds  of  this  trust  before 
they  mature. 

The  policy  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of 
branch  lines  of  road  to  serve  as  permanent 
feeders  to  your  main  line,  which  branches, 
when  completed,  shall  be  operated  by  this 
compauy,  or  in  its  interest,  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  this  company,  and  it 
demands  your  careful  consideration.  , 

The  extension  of  railroad  facilitiesintoColo- 
rado  has  given  a  marked  impetus  to  the  busi- 
ness of  that  territory,  and  to  immigration  from 
the  east,  and  the  trade  of  Colorado  is  rapidly 
growing  in  importance  and  value  to  your 
line. 

The  mineral  districts  of  the  mountains  have 
not  yet  been  reached  by  rail  connections, 
though  the  demand  for  railway  facilities  is 
vigorously  asserted,  and  is  accompanied  by 
liberal  offers  of  aid. 

With  a  view  to  afford  additional  facilities 
to  the  trade  with  New1  Mexico  and  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley,  your  board,   by   authority  of  the 
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stockholders,  has  effected  arrangements  to 
secure  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  of 
road,  fiftT-four  miles  in  length,  from  Kit  Car- 
son to  Fort  L)  on,  on  the  Arkansas  river.  It 
is  proposed  to  build  the  road  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1872,  and,  when  completed,  it  will  be 
operated  by  this  company  under  a  lease  for 
forty  j  ears. 

Your  company  is  now  the  absolute  owner  of 
three  fourths  of  the  stock  of  the  Denver  Pa- 
cific Railway  and  Telegraph  Company,  and 
have  entire  control  of  this  organization  and 
of  the  leased  line  to  the  Boulder  coal  fields. 

The  action  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
in  establishing  excessive  and  prohibitory  rates 
between  Cheyenne  and  Ogden  on  all  business 
to  and  from  your  road,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  Act  of  Congress,  has  been  a  source  of  ser- 
ious injury  to  this  company,  and  since  the 
completion  of  the  road  to  a  connection  with 
the  Union  Pacific,  as  contemplated  by  law, 
these  illegal  rates  have  virtually  excluded  your 
line  from  any  share  of  the  business  of  the 
country  west  of  Cheyenne. 

■ •  m  •      — 

Railroad    Earning*    In    May,    and    from 
January  1  to  June  1. 

[From  the  Financial  Chronicle.] 
Theexhibitof  railroad  earnings  for  the  month 
of  May  is  favorable,  as  only  six  roads,  out  of 
all  those  reported  in  the  table  below,  shows  a 
decrease  compared  with  the  same  month  of 
1871.  An  interesting  feature  in  regard  to 
the  present  monthly  report  of  earnings  is  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  railroads 
whose  earnings  we  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
The  change  in  management  of  some  of  the 
prominent  roads  has  led  to  a  more  liberal 
policy  in  giving  information  of  their  affairs  to 
the  public,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Gt.  Western,  Erie,  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph,  &c. 
The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  earnings  are 
very  large,  and  since  the  first  statement,  by 
telegraph,  which  was  published  in  the  daily 
newspapers  a  correction  of  $100,000  has  been 
made  in  their  statement,  making  the  increase 
over  May  1871,  just  so  much  larger. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS   IN   MAY. 
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For  the  five  months  of  this  year  ending  with 
May  31,  the  gross  traffic  upon  leading  railroads 
has  been  decidedly  larger  than  last  year,  the 
Central  Pacific  shows  an  increase  of  over  $1, 
000,000,  Erie  11,400,000,  Lake  Shore  $1,300,- 
000,  Michigan  Central  about  $400,000,  Toledo, 
Wabash  &  Western  $306,000,  and  the  Cleve- 
land, Col.  Cin.  &  Indianapolis  $353,000. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  remind  our  readers 
again  that  these  are  the  reports  of  gross 
traffic,' and  also  that  the  mileage  on  many 
roads  has  been  increased.  In  order  to  oblain 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  basis  for  estimating 
the  actual  profits  of  any  particular  road,  we 
should  have  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
miles  operated  in  each  year,  and  particularly, 
a  statement  of  the  current  or  operating  ex- 
penses. 

EARNINGS  FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  MAY  31. 
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{Excluding  those  roads  not  reported  in  1871. 


The  International  Bridge  at  Niagara. — 
The  present  condition  of  this  work  is  thus 
stated  by  an  exchange  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  three  piers  were 
firmly  established  from  the  Canada  side  in 
1871  without  serious  difficulty,  but  the  fourth, 
which  is  to  be  located  in  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  river,  met  with  two  misadventures, 
which  prevented  it  from  being  built.  Taught 
by  experience,  the  decision  was,  to  begin 
from  the  American  side,  whence  two  piers 
can  be  built  without  very  great  trouble,  and 
the  remaining  three — the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth,  as  they  are  termed — can  be  managed 
with  a  better  chance  of  success.  Perhaps  we 
should  inform  our  readers,  who  may  have 
forgotten,  that  there  are  to  be  eight  piers  in 
the  main  Btream,  and  that  the  numbering 
commences  from  the  Canada  shore,  the  first 
three  being  those  already  established. 

Several  hundred  men  are  now  at  work  on 
.the  American  side,  and  in  constructing  the 
caissons  at  Fort  Erie.  The  superstructure  is 
complete  over  the  pier  already  established 
from  the  Canada  side,  except  the  flooring, 
and  its  architecture  already  affords  a  good 
idea  of  what  the  appearance  of  the  bridge 
will  be  when  completed.  On  this  side,  as  we 
stated,  the  most  of  the  work  is  now  being 
done,  and  any   one   who  visits   the   locality 


will  nole  very  satisfactory  progress.  Acro-s 
Black  Rock  harbor  the  bridge  is  completed 
virtually,  extending  from  the  mainland  to 
Squaw  Island,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and 
seventeen  feet.  There  is  one  pier  in  the 
center  of  the  stream,  while  the  westerly  of 
the  two  spans  rests  upon  a  turntable.  A 
temporary  wooden  structure  extends  along 
the  line  which  the  finished  bridge  will  occupy 
across  the  island,  at  the  westerly  end  of 
which  the  permanent  stone  pier  is  nearly 
built.  The  piles  are  now  being  driven  in  the 
river  preparatory  to  the  construction  of  the 
eighth  pier,  which  will  probably  be  sunk  in  a 
week  or  ten  days.  The  caisson  is  now  nearly 
completed  at  Fort  Erie.  In  the  line  which 
the  bridge  will  follow,  as  defined  by  the 
temporary  structure  across  Squaw  Island,  an 
easy  curve  to  the  north  is  noticeable.  This 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the 
direct  line  would  have  carried  the  bridge 
approaches  through  Piatt's  rolling  mill,  a 
route  too  expensive  to  be  adopted.  The 
curve  will  rather  add  to  than  detract  from 
the  appearance  of  the  hridge. 

Considerable  labor  is  being  bestowed  upon 
the  approaches  on  this  side  of  the  river,  a 
large  gang  of  men  being  constantly  at  work. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio — Pittsburg  &  Connells- 
ville  R.  R. — The  Baltimore  Sim  says;  "At  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  held  on  the 
18th  ultimo,  it  was  resolved,  upon  au- 
thority granted  by  Acts  of  the  Legislatures 
of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  to  issue  bonds,  negotiable  in 
Great  Britain,,  for  a  loan  amounting  to  two 
million  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  $10,000,000 
United  States  money.  The  bonds  are  to  be  in 
sums  of  $100  each,  and  to  bear  6  per  cent, 
interest  from  March  1st  1872,  and  are  payable 
in  twenty  years  after  that  date,  the  interest 
to  be  paid  semi-annually.  The  entire  line  of 
road  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company,  from 
Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  including  branches, 
is  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds, 
and  Messrs.  John  W.  Garrett  and  John  Hop: 
kins,  of  Baltimore,  and  James  Tinker,  of 
New  York,  are  named  as  trustees. 

A  similar  mortgage,  for  one  million  pounds 
sterling,  or  nearly  $3,000,000  United  States 
money,  is  given  by  the  Pittsburg  &  Connells- 
ville  Railroad  Company,  and  names  Messrs. 
Robert  T.  Baldwin,  Charles  J.  Baker  and 
William  Keyser  strustees.  This  loan  is  to  be 
in  5,000  bonds„of  $1,000  each,  payable  in 
thirty.years  from  the  13th  day  of  April,  1872, 
with  6  per  cent,  interest,  payable  semi-annu- 
ally, same  as  above.  The  amount  of  $5,000.- 
000  hereby  provided  for  is  made  up  of  $2,000,- 
000  due  the  city  of  Baltimore,  $1,000,000  due 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
while  the  remaining  $2,000,000,  which  is  the 
only  really  new  loan,  is  to  be  used  in  laying 
double  track,  extending  the  equipments,  etc., 
on  the  road. 


— The  reports  of  the  Monongahela  Navi- 
gation Company  show  that  the  amount  of 
coal  mined  and  shipped  through  the  locks  of 
the  river  improvement  has  been  as  follows: 

Bushels. 

1851 12,500,000 

1867 30,072,700 

1868 45,301,000 

1869 52,512,000 

1870 57,596,400 

The  amount  for  1870  was  thus  more  than 
2,000,000  tons. 
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A  War  of  Routes  l.etwea  the  Jf.  J.  Ccn- 
Iritl  Railroad  anil  tiie  Round  Broob, 
Elision  A  H'c»l  Line  Railroad. 


Another  railroad  war  has  arisen  consequent 
on  the  action  of  the  late  New  Jersey  Legisla- 
ture. It  is  now  claimed  that  another  charter, 
or  part  thereof,  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  1872,  which  confers  more  powers  than  cer- 
tain persons,  interested  in  other  railroads, 
perhaps,  intended  it  should.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  lor  some  three  monlhs  past  sur- 
veyors have  been  remarkably  thick  in  num- 
bers in  the  vicinities  of  Highbridue,  German 
Valley,  Hacklebarney  ani  Chester,  the  three 
last  places  being  in  Morris  county.  As  it 
was  known  that  the  late  Legislature  passed  a 
charter  for  the  Highbridge  &  Chester  Rail- 
road, which  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Cen- 
tral &  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Company,  the  surveyors  were  ac- 
credited to  these  companies;  but  it  now  ap- 
pears distinct  parties  were  at  work.  The 
Central  surveyors  ran  their  line  from  High- 
bridge  towards  Chester  without  any  important 
discovery  till  a  gorge  in  the  mountains,  known 
as  Seudder's  Gap,  was  reached  Here  the 
passage  way  is  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  sufficient  room  for  a  single  road.  Judge 
of  the  disgust  of  the  surveyors  then,  when 
freshly  planted  railroad  stakes  were  found  in 
the  gorge.  Nothing  daunted,  they  ran  their 
line,  however,  and  the  proper  persons  were 
despatched  with  the  papers  to  Trenton,  there 
to  place  them  on  Hie;  but  alas  I  the  other 
parties  were  ahead  of  them,  and  it  was  found 
that  Judge  Asa  Packer,  of  Philadelphia,  for 
and  on  behalf  of  his  Bound  Brook,  and  Easton 
and  West  Line  railroads,  had  already  filed 
papers  which  virtually  swallowed  up  Seudder's 
Gap  for  those  companies,  and  now  compels 
the  Central  men  to  run  a  new  line  through  a 
less  desirable  gap,  known  as  Coleman's. 

The  news  reaching  the  proper  authorities, 
legal  wit  was  at  once  set  to  work  to.  find  out 
how  and  by  what  charter  Judge  Packer  has 
the  right  to  exteud  his  road  into  Morris 
county  and  there  tap  the  iron  mines,  of  late 
considered  the  unalterable  pre-empted  rights 
of  Taylor,  of  Highbridge,  and  the  Central 
and  other  companies.  We  are  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Judge  declares  his  charter 
does  give  him  this  right,  and,  if  so,  then  in- 
deed must  the  railroad  politicians  who  guard 
at  Trenton  the  interests  of  these  companies, 
have  been  fast  asleep.  Packer  is  ready,  it  is 
said,  to  at  once  build  the  road,  and  has  made 
proposals  to  citizens  of  Chester  to  run  it 
through  their  village  if  sufficient  encourage- 
ment ia  given  him.  Indeed,  a  surveyor  in 
Packer's  emyloy  has  stated  his  (Packer's) 
readiness  to  run  the  road  through  the  village 
within  twelve  months,  if  $25, 000  is  subscribed. 
The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Company  has  for  some  time  past 
been  proposing  to  change  the  line  of  the 
present  road  and  take  it  through  the  village. 
The  plan  of  the  Packer  road  is  to  afford  simi- 
lar accommodations  to  Chester,  and  the  sur- 
vey has  been  extended  on  towards  Mendham, 
whence  arrangements  are  making  with  the 
Midland  Railroad  Company  to  use  their  Mend- 
ham  and  Chester  charter,  and  so  continue  the 
line  to  Morristown,  and  across  to  Caldwell  or 
New  Providence. 

Chester  is  elated  over  these  prospects  of 
extra  railroad  facilities,  and  unless  some  one 
proposes  to  call  the  Legislature  together  and 
repeal  this  Packer  charter,  a  la  Stanhope,  it 
is  possible  that  the  village  may  yet  have  the 
choice  of  two  roads  to  travel  or  ship  ore  upon. 
— Morris  Republican. 


Ohio  Iron  and  Coal. 

The  first  report  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley  Railroad 
to  the  Stockholders,  says: 

"The  veiy  large  deposits  of  black-band  ore 
in  the  county  of  Tuscarawas  will  soon  be  the 
source  ot  great  wealth,  if  we  may  contrast  the 
extent  of  the  deposits  of  the  valuable  ore  in 
that  county  and  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland 
the  black-band  ore  occurs  in  beds  of  from 
three  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  The 
average  thickness  of  its  beds  is  not  greater 
than  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  and,  oc- 
curring at  considerable  distances  below  the 
surface,  the  expense  of  shafting,  pumping, 
ventilating  and  hoisting,  must  be  incurred  in 
Scotland  in  mining  it.  The  black-band  ore  in 
Tuscarawas  county  occurs  in  a  horizontal 
stratified  bed,  4  to  13  feet  in  thickness.  Ap- 
pearing near  the  summit  of  hill  ranges,  and 
150  to  200  feet  above  the  valley  levels,  it  can 
be  mined  by  horizontal  drifting.  The  amount 
of  pig-iron  exported  from  Scotland  to  foreign 
countries  in  1870  was  655,000  tuns,  an  amount 
three  times  as  great  as  the  entire  product  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  entire  product  of  the  United  States;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  exported,  Scotland 
used  505,000  tuns  of  her  own  production  — 
making  a  total  of  the  production  in  Scotland 
in  1870  of  1,160,000  tuns.  Of  7,100,000  tuns 
of  Iron  imported  from  Great  Britain  into  the 
United  States  in  twenty  years,  from  1850, 
more  than  three-fourths  was  black-band  ore 
from  Scotland.  Estimating  the  iron  to  have 
brought  the  British  manufacturers,  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  tun,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  paid  to  them  in  the  twenty 
years  $133,125,000.  A  writer  says:  "The 
possession  of  black-band  ore  deposits  enables 
Scotland  to  dictate  terms  to  even  foreign 
markets  that  she  can  reach.  It  has  called 
forth  a  new  era  of  industry,  progress  and  en- 
lightenment. It  has  raised  up  from  bleak  and 
barren  moors  mighty  manufacturing  centers, 
belching  with  flames  of  blast  furnaces,  re- 
sounding with  the  roar  and  roll  of  machinery, 
teeming  with  restless  industry  I"  We  have 
quoted  the  remarks  to  show  what  inexhausti- 
ble wealth  we  have  in  the  very  large  deposits 
of  black-band  ore  in  the  Tuscarawas  Valley 
on  the  line  ot  the  road,  and  how  productive 
the  capital  invested  in  its  development  by  the 
erection  of  furnaces  must  be  made.  This 
great  mine  of  wealth  can  not  long  be  neglect- 
ed. We  can  hardly  overestimate  the  value 
of  this  ore  and  iron  to  the  freight  traffic  of 
this  road  The  district  in  Scotland  from 
which  the  black-band  ore  is  obtained  is  not 
larger  than   the  county  of  Tuscarawas,  Ohio. 


ST  &  CO. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  ia 

iAilway  Supplier 

Metals  and  Machinery. 


186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 
CINCINNATI. 


L.  D.  KRAFT  &  CO. 

PARKERSBURC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

!.  LOBUG  Oil 

STRICTLY    28    CRAVITY, 
PROPRIETORS  OF    THE    CELEBRATED 


We  make  the  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALL  OILS  SOLD    BY   ITS    ARE    GUARANTEED  FREE 
FROM  F0REI9N  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURE, 


B£3~  We  would  request  that  you  favor  us  teithan 
order  for  the  "T  B  K  .  OIL.  which  will  be  prompt- 
ly filled,  as  our  facilities  for  shipping  are  un- 
equaled*    Quotations  given  on  application. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 


EXTINGUISHER. 
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Insurance  Companies  Reduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced, 

SEB-The  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  ot 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  thatkindle  ;tl  stations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNATI 
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The  last  Great  Trunk   Line— Will  it  come 
to  us  «r  not  ?— The  Tunnel, 

The  other  day  we  were  looking  at  a  map  of 
Cincinnati  and  vicinity,  constructed  with  ref- 
erence to  railroad  lines  entering  or  intending 
to  enter  this  city.  It  was  a  curiosity.  On  the 
south-west  angle,  that  is  near  the  mouth  of 
Mill  creek,  the  map  was  black  with  lines  of 
railroads,  which  seemed,  by  some  unaccounta- 
ble fatuity,  to  have  sought  how  they  could 
get  round  Cincinnati,  and  crowd  themselves 
up  in  one  corner  where  they  would  be  of  the 
least  possible  use.  For  the  Ohio  &,  Missis 
sippi  Railroad  and  for  the  Indianapolis  Rail- 
road this  was  the  natural  route;  But  not  one 
of  ihe  others  had  any  natural  business  there. 
It,  was  right  for  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railroad  to  come  down  the  valley  of 
the  Miami,  but  why  did  it  keep  on  the  west 
side  of  Mill  creek  ?  It  ought  to  have  crossed 
Mill  creek  several  miles  back,  and  come  into 
the  city  on  the  upper  plain,  as  the  canal  did. 
The  canal  had  the  true  route  for  a  highway 
coming  through  the  Great  Miami  valley,  and 
this  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  wonderful  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  Company  did 
not  see  that  at  first;  but  it  is  now  settled,  and 
the  company  must  accept  their  destiny.  But 
the  mistake  of  the  Baltimore  road  is  still 
greater.  Coming  from  theeaslit  couldchoose 
its  own  route  into  the  city,  and  could  have 
made  a  shorter  distance  than  any  other  road. 
Instead  of  doing  that  it  actually  made  the 
longest  possible.  By  availing  itself  of  the 
tunnel  it  could  have  come  from  Loveland  on 


to  the  upper  plains  of  Cincinnati  in  twenty 
miles.  It  actually  took  twenty  three  and  one- 
half  miles  by  deliberately  going  entirely  round 
Cincinnati,  and  then  makinga  curve  into  the 
south  west  angle  of  the  lower  plain  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

But  the  next  performance  is  itill  more  re- 
markable than  this.  The  New  York  Central 
(Lake  Shore)  having  held  itself  aloof  and 
boasted  of  its  independence,  finds  itself  nt 
last  forced  to  come  to  Cincinnati.  Hence, 
the  Snort  Line  road.  Here,  one  would  think, 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  From  Dayton  on  to 
Lhe  upper  plains  of  Cincinnati  could  be  made 
easily  in  50  miles,  and  for  most  of  the  way 
the  Short  Line  actually  adopted  the  true  line, 
which  was  by  Franklin,  Monroe,  Chester, 
Sharon  and  through  the  tunnel. 

This  distance  would  have  been,  (allowing 
for  curves)  thus  : 

Miles. 

Franklin Iti 

Monroe  9 

Chester 8 

Sharon  4 

Cincinnati  12 

Total  49 

This  was  the  actual  surveyed  route,  made 
by  Samuel  Torrence,  Esq.,  some  thirty  years 
ago  for  the  Great  Miami  Turnpike,  and 
that  without  any  reference  to  the  tuinel. 
But  it  is  quite  obvious  the  tunnel  would  save 
distance,  and  the  probability  is,  that  with  the 
aid  of  the  tunnel,  a  railroad  track  from  the 
depot  in  Daytrn  to  a  depot  on  the  upper 
plain  of  Cincinnati  would  be  made  advanta- 
geously on  49  miles  of  distance.  But  what 
did  the  Short  Li.ie  do?  Having  arrived  at 
Sharon,  the  Short  Line,  either  having  no 
confidence  in  the  tunnel,  or  being  unable  to 
make  any  bargain  with  its  owners,  suddenly 
turns  off  to  the  west  and  loses  all  the  advan- 
tage it  gained.  It  makes  a  curve  to  the  west, 
loses  the  distance  to  which  it  was  fairly  en- 
titled, and  comes  into  Cincinnati  on  a  sort  of 
three-quarter  circle,  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  spend- 
ing money  and  losing  distance,  but  I  make 
no  criticism  on  that.  They  have  a  right  to 
come  where  they  please,  expend  their  money 
as  they  please  and  lose  as  much  as  they 
please.  And  now  you  perceive,  my  readers, 
that  half  a  dozen  railroads,  in  trying  to 
avoid  the  tunnel,  have  actually  expended 
millions  of  dollars  in  a  vain  attempt  to  avoid 
the  tunnel.  The  tunnel  can  not  be  avoided. 
It  is  a  necessity.  It  will  be  made.  And  now 
we  come  to  what  is  the  text  of  this  article. 
Will  the  last  great  trunk  line  avoid  the  tunnel  ? 
The  only  road  (trunk  line)  which  has  not 
come  to  Cincinnati  direct  is  the  Atlantic  & 
Great  Western.  And  no^r  we  say  to  this  com- 
pany, "  you  have  an  advantage  which  no 
other  company  entering  Cincinnati  has.  In 
the  first  place,  let  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Wes- 
tern join   hands    promptly    with    the    Erie. 


These  roads  can  not  be  separated.  They  aie 
one  and  the  same.  Let  them  unite  at  once. 
Let  them  secure  the  tunnel  at  any  price. 
Let  them  remember  the  ancient  maxim  "for' 
tuna  foveU  forlibus,"  fortune  favors  the  brave. 
Their  rivalry  has,  by  the  most  extraordinary 
folly,  thrown  away  their  advantages.  Let  the 
Atlantic  &  Great  Western  and  the  Erie  uni- 
ted, seize  this  advantage,  and  I  tell  them  they 
will  have  the  trade  of  the  Ohio  valley  to  them- 
selves, if  they  only  seize  the  occasion, 

E.  D.  M. 
July  4,  1S72. 


The  Conl  Question 

col.  trimbi.e's  letter. 

We  devote  a  large  space  in  our  issue  of  to- 
day to  the  very  interesting  communication  of 
Col.  Trimble,  of  Hillsboro,  in  relation  to  the 
mineral  resources  of  southern  Ohio.  The 
Southern  Ohio  Railroad,  of  which  Col.  Trim- 
ble is  president,  is  the  legitimate  Chicago 
extension  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad; 
it  is  a  line  of  great  merit,  and  when  built  the 
people  on  the  line,  and  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare, will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Col. 
Trimble  for  his  indomitable  energy  and  per- 
severance (without  which  the  road  never 
would  have  existed)  that  they  can,  or 
rather  will  never  repay.  Of  the  extent  and 
vastness  of  the  mineral  resources  to  which  he 
refers,  we  have  lonj  been  aware;  although 
much  of  the  detail  is,  of  course,  new.  lis  de- 
velopment is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  the 
enterprise  with  which  Colonel  Trimble  is  so 
intimately  associated  will  do  much  towards 
promoting  it  We  wish  him  every  success 
possible,  and  have  great  confidence  in  the 
result.  But,  Col  Trimble  has  not — does  not 
— if  we  understand  it  correctly,  propose  to 
make  his  line  the  Cincinnati  outlet  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  of  which  it  is 
but  an  extension.  This  being  the  case,  no 
matter  how  true  his  facts,  or  seductive  his 
logic,  he  presents  nothing  tangible  towards 
meeting  the  great  emergency  now  attracting 
the  attention  of  our  citizens,  viz,  the  preven- 
tion of  coal  famines,  by  means  of  supplying 
Cincinnati  with  coal  by  rail.  Whenever  he 
presents  any  scheme  with  this  object  in  view, 
he  will  not  find  us  backward  in  ei  dorsing  its 
merits,  and  advocating  such  means  as  will 
ensure  construction. 


The  American  Institute  announces 
its  Forty-first  annual  exhibition,  to  be  opened 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember next.  Applications  for  space  to  ex- 
hibit agricultural  productions,  mechanical  in- 
ventions, artistic  devises  and  valuable  articles 
of  American  manufacture,  can  be  made  to 
e  Secretary,  John  W,  Chambers. 
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SOI7TUER.V    OHIO    RAILROAD. 

COAL   AND    IRON    RESOURCES. 

Hilt.sroro,  0.,  June  28,  1872. 
Editors  Railroad  Record  : 

Six  weeks  horse- 
back exploration  of  the  country  in  Jackson, 
Gallia  and  Lawrence  counties  wilh  the  engi- 
neers in  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  Symmes 
creek  part  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Railroad  line, 
has  brought  to  my  knowledge  facts  in  regard 
to  the  coal  and  iron  resources  of  that  region, 
in  addition  to  those  previously  acquired  by 
personal  observation  and  inquiry,  that  may 
interest  a  portion  of  your  readers. 

So  largely  is  the  country  traversed  by  the 
line  of  the  Southern  Ohio  an  undeveloped  re- 
gion, either  by  practical  working  or  geological 
survey,  that  it  is  to  the  general  publican  un- 
known worll  of  buried  wealth  As  I  make  no 
pretense  to  geological  knowledge,  and  have 
been  chiefly  occupied  in  studying  the  country 
with  a  view  to  the  development  of  the  best 
railroad  line,  I  will  say  in  advance  that  I  can 
do  no  more  than  give  a  few  general  facts  from 
which  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  The  full  development 
of  these  resources  awaits  the  building  of  the 
Southern  Ohio  road  and  its  stimulating  influ- 
ence upon  the  mining  and  manufacturing  it 
will  create. 

The  first  point  I  make  is  that  the  Jackson 
coal  field  is  much  more  extensive  than  has 
been  represented  or  is  generally  believed. 
As  this  coal  has  a  deservedly  high  r  'putat'on, 
both  as  a  manufacturing  and  domestic  coal, 
and  it  is  the  nearest  coal  field  to  Cincinnati, 
Dayton  and  other  points  west  and  nonh-west, 
the  importance  of  accurate  information  on 
this  point  will  be  recognized.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  what  is  the  Shaft  seam  in  the 
valley  of  Salt  creek,  at  the  town  of  Jackson, 
and  seam  No.  1  of  the  Geological  Report  on 
Pigeon  creek,  north  of  Jackson,  where  it  be- 
comes the  lower  of  the  three  seams  of  hill 
coal.  As  a  hill  coal  it  is  now  known  by  ac- 
tual test  to  he  quite  equal  to  the  shaft  coal 
for  iron  making,  and  admitted  to  be  greatly 
superior  for  all  other  purposes. 

Prof.  Andrews  has  spoken  in  his  reports  of 
the  past  two  years,  of  a  field  of  coal  in  Ham- 
ilton township,  Jackson  county,  wilh  worked 
mines  on  Jackson  furnace  and  other  lands,  as 
"block  coal,"  and  supposed  to  cover  an  area 
of  from  6,000  to  8,000  acres. 

Prof.  Orton  and  part  of  the  Dayton  com- 
mittee visited  some  of  these  mines  last  No- 
vember and  examined  the  coal. 

In  company  wilh  Mr.  John  Campbell,  of 
Ironton,  and  Col.  Bowles,  of  Portsmouth,  I 
examined  this  coal  at  mines  about  one  mile 
west  of  Monroe  Furnace  the  last  of  May.  We 
all  believed  it  to  be  the  Jackson  shaft  spam. 
Coal,  found  near  California,  Pike  county, 
seven  or  eight  miles  farther  west  was  evidently 


the  same.  Coal  believed  to  be  the  same  is 
found  near  Beavertown  in  Pike  county,  ten 
miles  west  of  Jackson,  and  at  other  points 
west  and  south-west  of  Jackson. 

I  stated  in  a  letter  to  D.  W.  Emmons,  of 
Huntington,  VVest  Virginia,  the  belief  that  this 
was  the  shaft  seam,  and,  if  so,  it  was  suscepti- 
'  ble  of  proof  from  worked  mines;  that  this 
valuable  coal  covered  an  area  of  probably  ten 
by  twenty  milps  in  extent,  and  would  be  com- 
manded advantageously  by  the  Southern  Ohio 
road. 

Since  that  letter  was  published,  Professor 
Orton  writes  on  the  14th  of  June,  '.'  You  are 
certainly  correct  in  regard  to  the  'block  coal' 
of  Hamilton  township.  It  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Jackson  shaft  coal,  or  seam  No    1." 

The  facts  above  stated  justify  me  in  saying 
that  this  superior  coal  will  be  reached  by  the 
Southern  Ohio  in  less  than  100  miles  from 
either  Dayton  or  Cincinnati 

The  now  recognized  fact  of  the  existence 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  block  and  kidney 
ore  in  a  belt  of  five  miles  average  width,  from 
a  point  two  miles  south-west  of  Jackson  to  and 
beyond  Jackson  furnace,  within  which  belt 
is  now  found  this  valuable  smelting  coil,  and 
tbe  immediate  connection  on  the  east  with 
the  Red  Limestone  ore  belt  will  no  doubt  add 
largely  in  the  future  to  the  iron  manufactur- 
ing of  this  part  of  Jackson  county.  The  coal 
seams  of  what  is  known  as  the  Jackson  coal 
fields  vary  in  different  positions  from  2  ft. 
6  in.  to  4  feet  in  thickness. 

120  miles  from  both  Dayton  and  Cincinnati, 
the  Southern  Ohio  line  reaches  the  Symmes 
creek  coal  field.  This  is  destined  to  prove, 
or  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  coal  fields  in  Ohio  or  elsewhere.  It 
is  very  extensive,  the  coai  of  very  high  order, 
the  seams  varying  from  3  to  5  feet,  gener- 
ally 4  feet,  numerous  streams  of  from  3  to  4 
miles,  passing  through  the  field  into  Symmes 
creek,  on  which  the  railroad  line  is  laid,  and 
the  hills  containing  the  coal  and  abounding  in 
iron  ores  of  unsurpassed  excellence  and  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  in  quantity,  partly 
the  Red  Limestone  ore,  and  partly  the 
ores  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  ore  belt. 
This  coal  field  consists  of  three  seam",  the  two 
upper  known  to  be  of  very  superior  quality. 
The  lower  seam  has  not  been  tested  and  I  can 
not  speak  of  its  quality.  The  main  line  of 
the  Southern  Ohio  passes  through  this  field  a 
distance  of  14  miles  or  more. 

South  of  this,  in  the  region  about  Marion, 
three  distinct  S'ams  are  found  in  the  hills, 
one  of  which,  a  38  inch  seam,  is  believed  to 
be  similar  and  equal  to  the  Connellsville,  Pa., 
as  a  coking  and  gas  producing  coal. 

The  Limestone  coal,  of  from  4  to  6  feet, 
and  a  seam  of  Top  Hill  coal  of  3  feet,  are 
found  in  connect'on  with  the  limestone  ore. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  coal  in  worka- 
ble seams  exists  on  at  least  50  miles  of  the 
line   of  the   Southern  Ohio;     that  two  fields 


crossed  diagonally  by  the  line,  tbe  Jackson 
and  Symmes  creek  fields,  are  unsurpassed  as 
manufacturing  and  domestic  coals,  and  that 
a  coking  and  gas  producing  coal  is  found  on 
the  same  line. 

Am  I  not  justified  in  asking  Mr.  Mansfield 
to  amend  his  table  of  distances  contained  in 
the  Record  of  May  23d  ?  He  says  "  as  near 
as  we  can  measure,  the  good  coal  beds  are  at 
the  following  distances  on  straight  lines.  Add 
one  third  to  that  distance  and  we  sball  have 
an  approximate  railroad  distance  to  the  best 
coal  bed3 : 

Mil  ps. 

Cincinnati  to  Coshocton  mines Ifi5 

"  Sunday  Creek  mines 135 

"  Athens    mines „I40 

"  Kanawha    mines 170 

"  Kentucky    3  Forks  mines. ..120 

"  Indiana  block  coal  mines. ..135 

If  he  had  added 

Cincinnati  to  Jackson  coal  seam,  No  I. ..100 
"  Symmes  creek  field.... 120 

your  readers  would  have  understood  more 
fullv  the  position  of  both  "good  coal  beds'' 
and  ''best  coal  beds"  within  reach  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

I  do  not  yield  the  point  that  any  coal 
reached  by  any  of  these  lines  is  superior  to 
eitLer  the  Jackson  or  Symmes  creek  coal  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  blaeksmithing,  steam 
or  domestic  purposes,  and  I  am  justified  in 
this  conclusion  by  the  analysis  of  the  coals, 
and  the  practical  tests  to  which  they  have  been 
submitted. 

The  distances  I  give  are  not  conjectured, 
but  of  engineered  lines,  and  lines  that  estab- 
lish lower  grades  and  more  favorable  curva- 
ture than  any  yet  established  for  any  other 
road  leading  from  valuable  coal  mines  to  your 
city. 

To  a  city  so  largely  manufacturing  as  Cin- 
cinnati, it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  that 
the  shortest  and  most  favorable  line  to  super- 
ior coals  furnishes  the  fairest  promise  of  an 
ample  supply  of  iron  of  superior  quality. 

The  Southern  Ohio  passes  through  the 
mineral  belt  of  Southern  Ohio  a  distance  of 
50  miles.  After  passing  across  the  belt  of 
block  and  kidney  ore  a  distance  of  about  S 
miles,  it  travetses  the  belt  of  red  limestone 
ore,  (in  which  is  also  found  a  very  superior 
quality  of  kidney  ore)  a  distance  of  14  miles 
in  a  south-easterly  direction. 

I  have  seen  no  part  of  the  mineral  belt 
where  the  ores  are  as  rich  or  the  seams  so 
heavy.  Though  worked  extensively  where  but 
10,  12  and  18  inches  thick,  seams  of  2,  2  J  and 
3  feet  are  not  uncommon  along  the  Black 
Fork  of  Symmes,  and  some  are  known  as 
thick  as  4,  6,  7,  and  one  said  to  be  full  9  feet. 

S  >uth  of  the  Dry  Ridge  the  line  is  in  the 
easterly  division  of  the  ore  belt  the  entire 
distance  (30  miles)  to  the  Ohio  river.  This 
division  of  the  bell  shows  six  varieties  of  the 
ore — Top  Hill,  Black  Hill,  Yellow  Kidney,  and 
a  heavier  kidney  not  named,   a  red  limonite 
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ore  of  4  feet  seam,  yielding,  by  test  at  Gallia 
Furnace,  60  per  Gent  of  metallic  iron,  and  a 
gray  ore  of  from  2  to  four  feet  seam  not  tested. 
This  heavy  seam  of  red  ore  is  in  the  hills  im- 
mediately south  of  Dry  Ridge.  In  the  same 
bills  are  the  Top  Hill,  Black  Hill  and  kidney 
ores.  The  heavy  seam  of  gray  ore  is  east  and 
south  of  Marion.  This  and  the  heavy  seam 
of  rfd  ore  contain  their  own  flux,  and  will  be 
smelted  most  successfully  with  the  rich 
Svmmes  creek  coal,  found  in  the  same  hills 
with  all  these  exeept  the  gray  ore.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  line  from  the  Dry  Ridge  to  the 
Ohio  river  is  due  south,  while  the  inclination 
of  the  lines  of  the  mineral  and  coal  is,  I  be- 
lieve, about  15"  east  of  north  or  west  of  south. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  by  the  passage 
of  numerous  streams  from  west  to  east  into 
Symmes  creek,  an  additional  area  of  the  red 
limestone  ore  (so  highly  esteemed)  will  be 
made  tributary  to  the  very  large  district  com- 
manded by  the  ma<n  line  passing  diagonally 
across  that  belt. 

The  same  short  and  favorable  line  that 
leaches  this  inviting  field  of  buried  wealth, 
gives  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  Chicago  the 
shortest  line  from  either  point  to  the  connec- 
tion with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
through  it  to  tide  water. 

Dayton  has  shown  by  a  large  and  liberal 
subscription  her  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  line.  I  doubt  not,  whatever  other  routes 
to  coal  and  iron  fields  Cincinnati  may  favor, 
her  citizens  will  be  equally  prompt  with  those 
of  Dayton,  to  secure  by  liberal  aid  this  impor- 
tant connection,  whenever  the  subject  is  pre- 
sented for  their  consideration. 

1  will  merely  add  that  the  careful  explora- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  survey  of  over 
230  miles  of  trial  line,  will  establish  50  miles 
of  line  on  the  waters  of  Symmes  creek  and 
head  branches  of  Salt  creek,  very  far  surpas- 
sing all  previous  conception  of  the  railroad 
possibilities  of  the  country,  and  giving  the 
shortest  line  from  the  mouth  of  Symmes  creek 
to  either  Dayton  or  Cincinnati. 

Respectfully, 
VVm  II.  Trimble. 

_ ■   m  m 

Ohio  &  Kentucky  Railroad — There  is  good 
news  for  Maysville.  and  we  bid  our  people 
rejoice.  We  have  heard  and  believe  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  have  formally  concluded 
a  contract  with  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  Rail- 
road Company  which  will  almost  certainly 
lead  to  the  early  completion  of  the  latter  road. 
We  are  not  advised  as  to  the  terms,  but  one 
part  of  them  probably  embraces  the  idea  of 
the  people  along  the  route  furnishing  the 
money  requisite  for  grading,  bridging  and 
tieing  the  road,  and  then  it  will  be  ironed, 
stocked  and  operated  by  the  great  Pennsyl- 
vania Company.  The  private  subscriptions 
will  be  relinquished,  and  the  vote  will  be  taken 
iu  the  different  communities  to  be  benefited 
by  it  upon  propositions  of  subscriptions  by 
taxation.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will 
carry.  The  building  of  the  road  will  be  of 
immense  advantage  to  Maysville  and  the 
whole  surrounding  country.  It  will  restore 
the  line  of  trade  and  travel  to  ita  old 
and  Datural  route.— Maysville  Eayle. 


Cincinnati 


laci ut>  triii  1 
1S72. 


Exposition     for 


A  handsomely  printed  pamphlet  of  fifty  six 
pages,  comprising  the  rules  and  premium  lists 
for  the  Third  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition 
has  just  been  issued. 

This  great  enterprise  has  so  rapidly  devel- 
oped within  the  last  three  years  as  to  achieve 
a  national  importance,  and  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  exhibitors  and  visitors  from  every  State 
of  the  Union.  List  year  the  Exposition  had 
exhibitors  from  twenty-nine  States,  and  during 
the  month  it  was  open  for  inspection,  500,000 
visitors  were  in  attendance.  The  premium 
list  for  the  coming  exhibition  has  been  largely 
extended,  including  606  medals  to  be  awarded 
for  the  first  degree  of  merit.  The  five  build- 
ings give  seven  acres  of  exhibiting  space, 
distributed  into  sixteen  departments.  The 
Machinery  Department  will  be  run  by  four 
first  clas  i  driving  engines  of  500  horse-power, 
with  nearly  700  feet  of  main  shafting.  Many 
new  features  will  be  presented  in  the  Fine 
Art,  Natural  History  and  Horticultural  De- 
partments. The  contributions  for  the  former 
already  promised,  insure  an  unequaled  col 
lettion  ;  the  wall  space  in  the  fire-proof  build- 
ing devoted  to  this  department  is  1,140  run- 
ning feet.  The  conservatory  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Department  will  be  1+0  by  150  feet,  with 
roof  and  sides  of  glass.  The  most  liberal 
premiums  will  be  offered  in  this  department, 
the  list  showing  that  $4,000  will  be  devoted 
to  this  purpose;  and  the  competition  on  the 
premiums  for  displays  by  States  promises  to 
be  very  exciting. 

This  great  enterprise  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  fifteen  commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

and  Mechanics'  Institute.  —  Times. 

. ■  ■  ■  » — • — ■ 

The  Springfield  Republican  says  : 

"  There  is  a  lively  local  agitation  at  pres- 
ent in  at  least  four  different  sections  of  the 
State,  for  straightening  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad,  the  parties  who  are  stirring  the  mat- 
ter beiii",  of  course,  those  who  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  changes  proposed.  One  is  the  old 
plan  of  a  new  departure  in  WesiGeld,  to  run 
through  Blandford  to  Lee,  and  thence  on  the 
route  of  the  Lee  &  Hudson  Railroad  to  West 
Stockbridge  and  State  Line;  another  is  a 
nearly  straight  line  from  1'ittsfield  to  Albany, 
saving  18  miles  of  distance,  but  necessitating. 
a  tunnel  a  mile  and  a  half  long  ;  still  another 
is  a  similar  straightening  bet«een  Worcester 
and  Brookfield,  where  the  road  makes  a  large 
departure  from  a  direct  course;  while  the 
fourth  is  a  more  northerly  line  east  from 
Worcester,  passing  through  the  towns  of 
Northboro  and  Marlboro.  In  response  to  lo- 
cal solicitation  some  of  these  lines  have  been 
surveyed,  but  the  managers  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  road  have  no  present  intention  of  ma- 
king the  desired  changes.  The  whole  ener- 
gies of  the  road  are  directed  to  furnishing  far 
cilities  for  the  speedy  carrying  of  its  immense 
business.  Its  freighting  has  been  inuch  lar- 
ger  during  the  last  six  months  than  in  any 
previous  half  year  of  its  history,  and.  the  in- 
crease of  business  during  the  last  year,  ex- 
ceeded the  whole  amount  done  in  1846." 


<  in.  innalt  4t  Terre  II mile  Railroad. 


Work  rapidly  progressing. 


As  our  readers  are  well  aware,  the  first 
spike  in  the  construction  of  this  road  was 
driven  by  Dirpctnr  Burnett,  one  windy,  snowy 
March  dav  of  this  spring.  At  that  time  the 
road  had  been  located  but  a  short  distance, 
and  ihere  was  but  a  mile  or  two  graded.  At 
present,  commencing  at  its  junction  with  the 
E  &  C,  there  are  nineteen  miles  of  iron  al- 
ready laid,  and  five  more  in  the  direction  of 
Cincinnati  will  he  by  Tuesday  of  the  coming 
week,  and  by  the  middle  or  last  of  the  week 
five  more  miles  on  this  end  will  be  completed, 
making  direct  connection  wiih  the  construc- 
tion paity  from  this  city  over  the  C.  &  T.  H. 
Co.  The  construction  parly  will  reach  Eel 
river  at  or  about  the  same  time,  which  will 
immediately  be  bridged.  The  bridge  struc- 
ture is  already  (ramed,  and  only  awaits  the 
completion  of  its  track  to  the  river  to  enable 
the  company  to  transport  the  iron  work  from 
this  city  to  its  future  resting  place.  For 
eight  miles  beyond  this  river  the  Bagnell 
Bros,  of  St.  Louis,  hnve  their  contract  of 
grading  finished,  and  cross-ties  are  being  dis- 
tributed This  reaches  to  Middleberry.  From, 
thence  through  to  Bessemer,  (the  point  where 
the  company  offers  40  acres  of  land  and  other 
inducements  to  those  contemplating  con- 
structing manufactories  of  iron,  rolling  mills, 
etc..)  the  preliminary  work  of  locating  the 
right  of  way  for  gradations  has  commenced. 
Already  the  track  is  located  to  Bloomington, 
through  Brown  county  to  Columbus,  and  the 
preliminary  work  finished  and  ready  to  let  to 
the  contractors.  From  Columbus  to  Greens- 
burgh  the  line  is  already  under  contract  and 
work  rapidly  progressing.  The  prospect  at 
this  present  time  is  that  the  road  from  Terre 
Haute  to  Grpensburg  will  be  completed  by 
January   1,  1873. 

When  Greensburg  is  reached,  through  trains 
will  be  ran  from  this  city  to  Cincinnati,  via 
the  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  and  the  Indian- 
apolis. Cincinnati  &  Lafayette,  with  which 
company  such  arrangements  will  bo  made 
until  the  rest  of  the  track  is  completed,  which 
will  be  the  loilowing  seaion. —  Terre  Haute 
Gazette. 


The  Kalamazoo,  Hvsnxos  &  Lowell 
Railroad — The  importance  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo, Hastings  &  Lowell  Railroad  to  Kala- 
mazoo can  not  well  be  over  estimated. 
The  road  will  penetrate  a  region  of  coun- 
try not  now  accessible  by  railroad  com- 
munication. And  this,  of  itself,  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  desiring  the  construction  of 
the  road  to  this  village. 

Kalamazoo  has  already  made  two  great 
mistakes  on  the  railroad  question.  The  first 
was  in  permitting  the  Peninsular  to  run  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  village,  and  cutting  off  a 
lame  share  of  the  country  tributary  \a  the 
business  of  this  place.  And  the  second  was 
in  letting  the  Mansfield,  Coldwater  &  Lake 
Michigan  Railroad  run  a  few  miles  north  of 
us  cuttin"  off  an  important  slice  of  the  best 
wheat  country  tributary  tp  us,  on  the  north 
and  nortbreast. 

The  construction  of  tbe  road  to  Hastings 
will  secure  us  a  part  af  the  trade  about  to  be 
cut  off  by  tbe  Mansfield,  Coldwater  &  Lake 
Michigan  Railroad,  which  will  pass  through 
Gull  Prairie. — Kalamazoo  Gaz. 
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Atlantic,  Mississippi  »t  Oliio  Railroad. 

FIRST   ANNUAL    JJEPORT    FOR   THE    YEAR    ENDING 
SEPT.    30,    1871. 

|_From  (he  Financial  Chronicle.] 

The  company  is  under  the  management  of 
General  VVm.  Mahone,  as  President,  a  id  its 
line  extends  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Cumber- 
land Gap.  Kv.,  50S  miles.  Of  this,  408  miles. 
Norfolk  lo  Bristol,  Tenn.,  is  in  operation,  and 
100  miles,  B'tstol  to  Cumberland  Gap  (for- 
merly known  as  the  Virginia  &  Kentucky 
Railroad),  is  jet  to  be  built. 

These  companies,  in  nhich  the  Slate  of 
Virginia  was  a  very  large  stockholder  and 
creditor,  were  consolidated  under  her  au- 
thority and  by  the  assent  of  the  stockholders, 
on  the  following  general  terms  :  The  new 
company  to  assume  and  pay  all  existing  debts, 
bonded  and  floating  (except  those  due  the 
State),  to  build  the  1(10  miles  aforesaid,  and 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  408  miles  already 
in  operation.  The  Slate  transferred  to  the 
new  company  the  entire  amount  of  her  stock 
in  the  four  companies,  say  44,000  shares,  and 
all  her  claims  against  the  same,  say  $2,0,00,- 
000  in  all,  securities  amounting  to  $0,400,000, 
for  which  the  new  company  obligates  itself  to 
pay  the  State  $1,000,000,  commencing  in  1885 
and  paying  the  same  by  annual  installments 
of  §500,000"  in  State  bonds  or  money.  This 
obligation  does  not  carry  any  interest  until 
1880,  and  thence  to  maturity  carries  5  per 
cent.  The  Slate  allows  the  new  company  to 
issue  a  lirst  mortgage  fjr  $15,000  000,  taking 
precedence  of  her  claim  in  order  that  the 
means  may  be  provided  to  pay  the  existing 
debt-i  of  the  old  companies  at  maturity,  and 
build  the  100  miles  of  road  and  improve  that 
already  in  operation.  For  this  purpose  $5,- 
500,000  of  the  bonds  have  been  set  aside  in 
trust  to  secure  the  old  debts,  and  the  balance 
of  the  loan  has  been  negotiated  in  London, 
though  the  bonds  will  only  be  placed  upon 
the  market  as  their  proceeds  may  be  required. 
None  had  been  used  when  the  last  fiscal  year 
(for  whicrj  the  report  is  made)  closed. 

The  President's  report  says:  "The  formal 
organization  of  your  company  was  effected 
November  12,  1870,  and  the  administration  of 
its  affairs,  so  far  as  the  accounts  and  returns 
are  involved,  was  assumed  April  1,  1871. 
This  report,  however,  is  made  to  embrace  the 
operations  and  affairs  of  the  line  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1870." 

"  The  liabilities  assumed  on  account  of  the 
various  divisions  existing  at  the  time  we  ad- 
ministered upon  their  estates,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  On  account  of  funded  debt — 

1.  Norfolk  &   Petersburg  Div...    $964,000  00 

2.  South  Side  Division 1,755,100  00 

3.  Virginia  &  Tennessee  Div...  2,773,908  11 

In  all $5,493,008   11 

To  which  add  for  int.  pastdue  and 
outstanding  on  act  of  Va.  & 
Tenn.  Div.,  mainly  accruing 
prior  to  1868,  and  not  assumed 
by  the  former   administration    130,000  00 

Making  in  all $5,623,008   11 

2.  On  account  ol   floating  debt — 

1.  Norfolk   &  Petersburg  Div...  $69,769  49 

2.  South  Side  Division  842,863  31 

3.  Virginia  &  Tennessee   Div...  994,817  47 

4.  Virginia  &  Kentucky  Div. 9,545   17 

In   all  , $1,916,995  44 

"The  funded  debt   remains  unchanged,  in 
to  far  as  it  relates  to   the  amount  assumed 


from  the  old  organizations,  save  t^at.  of  past 
due  income  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Virginia 
&  Tennessee  Division,  reported  outstanding, 
there  are  but  $7,000  in  the  hands  of  individu- 
als yet  to  be  exchanged,  $1 05,500  of  the  same 
having  been  purchased  and  are  l.eld  by  your 
company,  and  thus  constitute  a  quasi  liability, 
which  will  have  no  existence  alter  the  entire 
extinction  of  'he  old  organizations  and  the 
cancellation  of  their  liabilities.  It  is  proper 
also  to  say  that,  :?ince  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  $4,000  of  old  second  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  Virginia  &  Tennessee  Division  have 
been  retired,  and  nearly  half  the  past  due 
coupons  reported  as  outstanding,  have  been 
funded  in  interest  bonds  under  the  pre-exist- 
ing arrangements. 

"The  floating  debt  of  your  company  has 
been;  enlarged  by  the  sum  of  $390.217  23, 
mainly  lor  the  purchase  of  additional  rolling 
stock,  which  has  not  yet  been  distributed 
among  the  various  divisions,  making  a  total 
of  $2,307,292  59,  as  of  date  September  30, 
1871.  It  is,  however,  designed  to  extinguish 
every  liability  of  this  character  as  rapidly  as 
they  mature,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
report  scarcely  half  of  this  sum  remains  un- 
liquidated. The  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject is  a  mere  question  of  time,  since  there  are 
in  hand  available  assets,  exclusive  of  State 
stocks  and  claims,  amounting  to  $1,4 12, 587  24, 
which  could  in  the  absence  of  other  resources, 
if  necessary,  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
ninth  section  of  the  charter,  your  President 
and  Board  of  Directors,  on  the  22nd  of  De- 
cember, 1870,  executed  a  covenant  for  $4,000, 
"00  with  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  all  the  stocks  held  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  all  and  whatever  claims  held  by 
the  State  in  or  against  the  Norfolk  &  Peters- 
burg, South  Side,  Virginia  &  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  &    Kentucky    Railroad    Companies. 

"  By  this  transaction  with  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia we  are  enabled  to  record  a  profit  and 
loss  balance  in  your  favor  of  $2,371,130  39, 
and  upon  the  final  absorption  of  all  the  stock 
of  the  various  organizations  embraced  in  your 
company,  yet  unsubscribed — the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  can  not  be  much  longer  de- 
ferred— obligations  heretofore  outstanding 
against  them,  to  the  amount  of  $1,964,230.39, 
will  be  forever  extinguished,  to  the  manifest 
benefit  of  every  shareholder  and  the  credit 
of  the  company,  in  addition  to  the  possession 
of  44,069  out  of  69,219  shares  of  capital 
stock." 

FINANCIAL  STATUS  SEPT.  30,  1871. 
The  financial  status  may  be  briefly  summed 
up,  as  of  date  Sept  30.,  1871,  as  follows  : 

RESOURCES. 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment. ..$16,607, 175  34 
Interest  on    funded   debt,  &c, 

paid   in   1870-71 390,902  45 

As'tsolherthar,  State  claims&e  1,412,287  24 
Slate  stocks  owned  by  the  Co.     4,406,900  00 

In  all $22,817,565  03 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital    stock $6,921,900  00 

Funded  debt  of  div  ,  lees  $105,- 

500    Virginia  &   Tennessee 

income   bonds 5.517,508   11 

Covenant  with  State   of  Ya....  4,i)00„000  00 

Floating  debt  of  all  kinds.......  2,307,292  57 

Interest  uncalled   for 45,978  85 

Ne^  revenue  1870-1871.........  637,137  35 

In  all „. $19,429,816  88 

Ex's  of  resour's  over  liabil's  $8,387,748  15 
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During  the  fall  and  winter,  survey*  for  the 
extension  of  yo'Jr  road  to  Cumberland  Gap 
have  been  prosecuted,  and  its  location  is  now 
being  marked  out.  The  completion  of  this 
line  is  measured  by  the  time  in  which  the 
execution  of  the  tunnel  at  the  Gap  can  be 
accomplished,  a  work  common  to  your  com- 
pany, and  that  with  whose  rails  it  there  pro- 
poses to  connect;  arrangements  for  the  put- 
ting to  contract  and  most  energetic  prosecu- 
tion of  which  will  be  made  with  the  Louisvi  Ie 
&  Nashville  Company  at  an  early  day,  and 
such  steps  will  be  taken  with  reference  to  the 
performance  of  all  the  work  required  to  be 
done  to  effect  a  junction  of  the  two  roads  at 
that  point  as  will  secure  the  consummation  of 
that  event  as  early  as  December,  1874. 

"The  importance  of  this  line  to  every  in- 
terest concerned  in  its  operations  demands 
that  it  shall  be  opened  to  traffic  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment" 

*  *  ■ 

— The  formal  transfer  of  the  New  Jersey 
Midland  Railway  to  the  New  York  and 
Oswego  Midland  CompaDy  was  consummated 
at  Ellenville,  Ulster  county,  the  present 
northern  terminus  of  the  line,  On  Saturday, 
June  15,  From  Ellenville  northward  there  ig 
a  breeak  of  seventy  mile3  before  the  line 
building  south  from  Oswego  is  reached. 
This'space  will  be  covered  by  the  next  Oc- 
tober, it  is  hoped,  when  the  line  will  be  com- 
plete from  Jersey  City  to  Oswego.  A  party 
of  officers  and  excursionists  proceeded  to  El- 
lenville in  the  first  through  train  to  tha*.  point 
on  Saturday,  and  the  reports  relative  to  the 
condition  of  the  road  and  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  are  encouraging  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  new  line.  The  completion 
of  the  missing  link  will  give  New  York  city 
another  through  line  of  railroad  to  the  lakes, 
which  can, not  tail  to  exercise  a  favorable  in- 
fluence in  stimulating  our  Western  trade. 


— The  grading,  masonry  and  bridging  of 
the  entire  line  of  the  Alontpelier  and  Wells 
River  Railrua  i  will  be  completed,  ready  for 
the  iron,  by  the  middle  of  July,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  bridges  at  Montpelier. 
The  work  of  ironing  the  road  will  occupy 
about  two  months  with  a  force  of  forty  hands, 
working  night  and  day.  The  road  will  be 
completed  before  the  opening  of  the  legis- 
lature next  'ta\\. 
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Texas  aud  J'roiftt  Railroad. 

An  Act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  incorporate  the  Texas  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  and  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  its  road,  and  for  other  purposes; 
approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and   seventy-one. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlulivis  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
name,  style  and  title  of  the  Texas  Pacific 
Kailroad  Company  shall  hpreaf  er  be  "The 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Company  ;  "  and 
the  said  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Company 
shall  have,  possess  and  enjoy  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  franchises  heretofore  cot  ferred 
upon  the  said  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Section  2.  That  the  said  Texas  &  Pacific 
Railway  Company  shall  have  power  and  au- 
thority to  issue  the  construction  and  land 
bonds  authorized  by  the  eleventh  section  of 
said  act  of  incorporation,  (or  such  amount*, 
not  exceeding  forty  thousand  dollars  per  mil^ 
of  said  road,  of  construction  bonds,  as  said 
company  may  deem  needful  to  provide  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  its  line,  and 
to  include  in  the  mortgage  or  mortgages  to 
secure  said  construction  bonds  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  lauds  granted  in  aid  of  the  con 
struction  of  said  railroad  ;  and  in  the  mort- 
gage or  mortgages  to  secure  said  land  bonds, 
any  portion  of  said  lands  not  so  used  to  secure 
the  construction  bonds  aforesaid  ;  and  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  lands  acquired  by  the 
terms  of  consolidation  lawfully  authorized  by 
the  fourth  section  of  said  act  of  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  with  any 
railroad  company  or  companies  to  whom 
grants  of  land  may  have  been  made,  or  may 
hereafter  be  made,  by  any  Congressional, 
State  or  Territorial  authority,  or  who  may 
have  purchased  the  same  previous  to  any  such 
arrangements  or  consolidation,  and  within 
the  time  limitrd  for  the  completion  of  the 
road,  and  all  such  lands  of  every  description 
shall  be.  subject  to  all  limitations  and  condi- 
tions now  by  law  existing  in  relation  thereto, 
and  as  modified  by  this  act;  and  this  act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  revive,  enlarge,  ex- 
tend or  create  any  land  grant  whatever,  be- 
yond that  heretofore  granted  by  Congress, 
and  which  shall  duly  inure  to  said  company 
upon  compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  act  in 
relation  to  the  times  fixed  for  the  completion 
of  said  railway,  and  all  such  mortgages  shall 
be  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  limitations 
by  law  existing  under  this  act  and  the  acts  to 
which  it  is  supplementary  in  respect  to  such 
lands,  and  shall  not  be  held  to  vest  any  title 
in  the  mortgage  or  create  any  lien  on  such 
lands,  other  ihan  such  company  is  or  may  be- 
come lawfully  entitled  to  vest  or  create  there- 
under; but  the  amount  of  said  land  bonds 
shall  not  exceed  two  and  one-half  dollars  per 
acre  for  all  lands  covered  by  the  mortgage  or 
mortgages  securing  the  same. 

Section  3.  That  all  the  mortgages  made 
and  executed  by  said  railroad  company  shall 
be  filed  and  recorded  in  the  Department  of 
the  Inteiior,  which  shall  be  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  their  legal  execution  :  Provided, 
That  the  aforesaid  bonds  and  the  authorized 
capital  stock,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  shall 
be  applied  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
construction,  operation  and  equipment  of  the 
contemplated  railroad  line,  under  lawful  con- 
tracts with  such  parties,  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  said  company  may  deem 
needful,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  pur- 
phase  consolidation,  completion,  equipment 
and  operation  of  the  other  roads,  as  contem- 


plated by  said  act  and  specified  therein,  being 
a  part  of  the  aforesaid  railroad  line,  and  for 
the  expenses  necessary  and  incident  to  the 
works  authorized  thereby:  Provided,  however, 
That  said  road  and  its  equipment  shall  be  of 
the  standard  heretofore  required  by  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  Government  for  the  existing  Pa- 
cific railway  lines:  And  further  Provided, 
That  S'lid  mortgage  or  moitgages  shall  in  no 
wise  impair  or  affect  any  lien  existing  on  the 
property  of  said  company  or  comnanies  at  or 
before  the  time  of  such  consolidation. 

Section  4.  That  said  road  shall  be  con- 
structed of  iron  or  steel  rails  manufactured 
from  American  ore,  except  such  as  may  have 
been  contracted  for  before  consolidation  by 
any  railroad  company  which  may  be  purchased 
by  or  consolidated  with  this  company. 

Section  5.  That  the    said   Texas   &  Pacific 
Railway  Company  shall  commence   the  con- 
struction    of  its    rrad   at    or   near    Marshall, 
Texas,  and  proceed  with   its  construction  un- 
der the  original  act  and  this  supplement,  or  in 
pursuance  of  the  authority  derived   from  any 
consolidation  as  aforesaid,  westwardly  from  a 
point  near  Marshall,  and    towards  San  Diego, 
in  the  State  of  California,  on   the  line  author- 
ized by  the  original  act,  and  so  prosecute  the 
same  as  to  have  at  least  one   hundred  conse- 
cutive miles  of  railroad   from   said  point  com- 
plete and  in  running  order  wiihin   two    years 
after  the  passage  of  this  act ;  and  so  continue 
to  construct,  each  year  thereafter,  a  sufficient 
number  of  miles,   not   less  than  one  hundred, 
to  secure  the   completion   of    the  whole    line, 
from     the    aforesaid     point    on    the    eastern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Texas  to  the  bay  of 
San    Diego,    in    the    State    of   California,    as 
aforesaid,  within  ten  years  after  the  passage 
of    this  act;     and   said   road    from    Marshall, 
Texas,  throughout  the  length  thereof,  shall  be 
of  uniform  gauge:  Provided,  however,  That 
the    said   company    shall  commence  the  con- 
struction" of   said   road  from  San   Diego   east- 
ward within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this 
act   and  construct  not  less  than  ten  miles  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  and, 
after   the  second,    not    less    than    twenty-five 
miles  per  annum  in  continuous  line  thereafter 
between   San   Diego  and   the    Colorado  river, 
until  the  junction  is  formed  with  the  line  from 
the  east  at  the  latter  point    or  east    thereof; 
and  upon  failure  lo  so  complete  it,   Congress 
may  adopt  such  measures  as  it  may  deem  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  secure  its  speedy  com- 
pletion ;     and   it  shall  also  be  lawful  fur  said 
company  to  commence  and  prosecute  the  con- 
struction of   its  line  from    any  other  point  or 
points  on   its  line;     but  nothing    in    this  act 
shall  he  so  const!  ued  as  to  authorize  the  grant 
of  any  additional  lands  or  subsidy,  of  any  na- 
ture or  kind  whatsoever,  on    the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slates  :  Provided, 
That  said  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Company 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  construct,  maintain,  control  and  operate  a 
road  between    Marshall,   Texas,    and  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  or   control  ar.d  operate  any 
existing  road  between  said  points,  of  the  same 
gauge  as  the  said  Texas  &   Pacific   Railroad; 
and  that  all  roads  terminating  at  Shrevepoit 
shall  have  the  right  to   make  the   same    run- 
ning connections,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges,  for  the  transaction   of   busi- 
ness in  connection  with  the  said  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific Railway  as  are  granted  to  roads   inter- 
secting  therewith:   Provided  further,    That 
nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  changing 
the  tcminus  of  said  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway 
from    Marshall,   as   provided    in   the   original 
act.  Section  6.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in- 
consistent with  this  supplement  be   and  the 
same  are  hereby  repealed.  Approved  May  2,'72. 


Toledo,    » abash    A  Western  Railway. 

Kansas  City  has  been  called  upon  to  con- 
sider, seriatim,  the  projected  extension  of  the 
Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western  Railway  from 
Moberly,  its  present  western  terminus  in  Mis- 
souri, to  that  point  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
its  Board -of  Trade,  Mr.  Anderson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Company,  staled  their  dpsire  to 
have  a  direct  line  to  that  point.  From  Mo- 
berly it  would  take  about  125  miles  of  road, 
passing  through  Lafayetie,  Saline  and  Jack- 
son counties,  to  reach  that  city.  Col  Lamb, 
President  of  the  Hannibal  &  Central  Missouri 
Railroad  (running  from  Hannibal  to  Moberly) 
urged  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise, 
whether  the  Louisiana  road  be  built  or  not. 
With  the  latter  and  the  extension  proposed, 
Kansas  City  would  have  two  competing  lines 
to  the  East,  and  without,  it  would  have  a  di- 
rect eastward  connection  in  any  event,  if  aN 
helping  hand  be  given  in  la\or  of  the  extension, 
which  the  Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western  Company 
stood  ready  to  build  at  once.  The  company 
ask  of  Jackson  county  the  means  to  grade 
and  fit  the  road  for. its  iron.  Says  the  Times 
(we  condense): 

"The  Board  of  Trade  aud  several  gentle- 
men in  the  interests  of  the  above  company, 
have  been  in  communication  some  time  in  re- 
gard to  the  extension  of  the  Toledo  &  Wabash 
Railway  to  Kansas  City  The  company 
would  probably  ask  from  Jackson  county  to 
complete  the  road  through  it,  $100,000.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  are  that  there  are  al- 
ready two  subscripiions  for  which  the  county 
stands  pledged — $150,000  to  the  Louisiana 
road,  and  $300,000  to  the  Kansas  City  & 
Memphis  road.  *  *  *  The  lormer  com- 
pany have  commenced  and  are  pushing  work 
rapidly.  The  affairs  of  the  Memphis  road  re- 
main in  statu  quo,  nevertheless  the  subscrip 
lion  stands  in  the  name  of  the  company. 
Such  being  the  facts,  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
to  consider  some  other  plan  to  aid  the  Toledo 
&  Wabash  enterprise.  The  county  is  in  no 
condition  to  subscribe  for  any  road,  but  town- 
ships to  be  benefited  might.  Private  sub- 
scriptions also  might  and  should  be  obtained. 
If  $100,000  are  all  that  it  required,  some  plan 
might  be  adopted  to  guarantee  it.  No  one 
can  der.y  the  importance  of  the  road." 

Notwithstanding  these  discouragements, 
we  have  faith  to  believe  that  this  important 
line,  so  vital  to  the  interests  of  every  mile 
along  the  line,  will  be  extended  as  proposed. 
The  sutn  called  for  from  Jackson  county,  even 
supposing  it  is  already  down  for  a  large  sum, 
is  not  additionally  enough  to  justify  a  wet 
blanket  to  be  thrown  over  a  project  so  benefi- 
cial. All  the  aid  that  may  be  subscribed  for 
it  will  be  amply  repaid.  The  Toledo  aud  Wa- 
bash, it  must  be  remembered,  are  already 
successfully  operating  1,000  miles  of  road, 
and  are  abundantly  able — as  they  profess  to 
be  willing— -to  iron,  equip  and  operate  the 
extension  ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  which 
will  remunerate — although  indirectly — all  the 
local  aid  it  seeks. — Railway  Review. 


Columbus  &  Maysville  Railroad  — A  vote 
wns  taken  in  several  communities  in  Ohio,  on 
Saturday  last,  in  the  interest  of  the  Columbus 
and  Maysville  Railroad.  So  far  as  heard 
from  the  result  was  favorable,  and  indicates 
a  large  vote  in  favor  of  building  the  road. 
The  New  York  Centr-'l  road  has  given  every 
assurance,  that  it  would  iron,  stock  and 
operate  the  road,  if  the  local  communities 
would  provide  the  money  to  grade  bridge  and 
lie.  This  has  probably  been  done  by  the  vote 
last  week.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  is 
almost  assured. —  Maysville  Bulletin. 
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Railroad  Law. 

Liability  of  Carriers  Beyond  Their  Line  — 
Whether  or    not    common     earners    are     re 
sponsible  for  freight  received  by  them   for  a 
point  beyond  their  line  is  a  question   of  great 
importance   to  the  public  as   well- as   to    the 
railroad  interests  of  the  country,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  one  of  those  questions  on   which 
the  couits  of  this  country  are  not  in  harmony 
with  themselves,  nor  with  those  of  England. 
The    case  of  Muschamp  v.  The  Lancaster 
and  Preston  Junction  Railway  Co.,  8  Mees.  & 
VVels    421   (1841),  is   the  earliest  as  well    as 
the  leading  English  case  on  the  subject,   and 
established   the  doctrine   for  that  cuuntry  at 
least   that  a  common   earner's   liability    was 
not  limited  to  his  own  line      In  that  case  a 
parcel    was    delivered    at    Lancaster    to     the 
Lancaster    and     Preston    Junction    Railway 
Company,  directed  tu  a  person   at  a  place  in 
Deibyshire.     The    person   who  brought  it    to 
the   station  offered   to   pay  the  carriage,    but 
the  book-keeper  said  it  had  better  be  paid  by 
the  person  to  whom   it  was  directed   on   the 
receipt  of   it.     The    Lancaster    and    Preston 
Junction  Railway  Company  were  known  to  be 
proprietors  of  the  line  only  as  far  as  Preston, 
where    the    railway    united    with    the    North 
Union  line,  and  that  afterward   with  another, 
and  so  on   into   Derbyshire.     The   parcel   was 
lost   alter    it    was    forwarded    from    Preston. 
The  question  was  hereby  squarely   presented 
— stripped    of  all    circumstances   that   could 
help  to    lead    around    it,    and    was    squarely 
met  by  the  court,   which  held   that  the    com- 
pany was  liable.     Here  there  were  one  or  two 
tacts    worth    calling    attention    to.     No    con- 
nection  to   business   with  other   carriers   was 
shown    or  relied    on.     The    party   delivering 
the  parcel  knew  that  the  defendant's  line  did 
not  extend  beyond  Preston,  and  the  carriage 
was  not  paid  in  advance.      This  decision  was 
followed  entirely   in   Watson   v.    The   Amber- 
gale,  etc.,    Railway    Company,    15    Jur.    448 
(1851).     There  a    parcel    was    left   with    de- 
lendants,  marked  Cardiff,   which   was   beyon  1 
their  line,  ana  the  delendants'  agent  refused 
to  take  pay   faither    than    Nottingham,    that 
being  the  terminus  of  their  line.     The  court 
ol  queen's  bench  held  delendants  responsible. 
The    same   principle    was    followed     in     the 
following  additional  cases  :  Scotthorn  v  South 
Staffordshire  Railway,  8   Exch.    341;    Wilson 
v.  York  N.  and  B.  Railway,   18  Eng.   L.  and 
Eq   557  ;  Crouch  v.  London  and   N.    W.   Rail- 
way. Co.,  14  C.  B.  255;    Wiloy  v.   West  Corn- 
wail  Railway  Co.,  2   H.  N.   703;     Webber  v. 
The  Great  Western  Railway  Co.,  3    H.   &   C. 
771. 

With  such  an  array  of  decisions  one  may 
well  say  that  the  principle  is  "  established"  in 
England,  and  one  would  be  very  likely  to 
suppose,  on  reading  the  opinions,  that  it  is 
correctly  established.  But  such  seems  not 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
American   courts. 

In  Foy  v.  Troy  &  Boston  Railroad  Co.,  24 
Barb.  382,  the  defendants  were  carriers  from 
Troy  to  Eagle  Biidge,  but  received  a  wagon 
marked  lor  Burlington,  Vt.,  a  point  beyond 
their  line,  'Ihe  wagon  was  lost  beyond  de- 
fendant's terminus,  and  the  court  held  the 
company  liable.  Ihe  opinion  is  brief,  and  no 
authorities  are  cited  to  sustain  it,  but  as  we 
have  already  seen,  it  is  backed  by  a  goodly 
array  of  English  cases.  So,  too,  in  Schroeder 
v.  The  Hudson  River  Railroad,  5  Duer,  55,  the 
correctness  of  the  above  principle  was  ac- 
knowledged, but  the  question  was  not  really 
involved,  as  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
goods  were  lost  beyond  defendant's  line  ;  and 


in  Kyle  v.  The  Laurens  Railroad,  10  Rich 
(Law)  282,  the  Muschamp  Case  was  approved, 
although  in  that  case  the  undertaking  was 
special  to  carry  to  Charleston. 

The  question  was  again  presented  in  An^le 
v.  The  Mississippi  &  Missouri  Railroad  Co.,  9 
Iowa,  487,  and  was  carefully  considered  by 
the  court,  and  the  decision  made  that  "  where 
a  common  carrier  receives  goods  marked  for 
a  particular  place  beyond  the  terminus  of  his 
route,  unaccompanied  by  any  directions  as  to 
their  transportation  atid  delivery,  except 
such  as  n.ay  be  inferred  from  the  marks 
themselves,  he  is  prima  facie  bound  to  carry 
and  deliver  them  according  to  the  marks. 

The  supreme  court  of  Illinois  has  on  several 
occasions  expressed  its  adhesion  to  the  En- 
g.ish  rules,  as  in  The  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Co.  v.  Copeland,  24  III.  332,  and  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co.  v  Johnson,  34  id.  389. 
But  it  is  only  recenily  that  the  question 
has  been  directly  before  the  court.  In  The 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  v.  Franklinberg, 
54  111.  89,  to  appear  in  5  Am.  Rep  ,  the  court 
sustained  the  rule  in  the  Muschamp  Case,  most 
thoroughly.  The  most  important,  ably  argued 
and  considered  case  on  this  side  of  the 
question,  is  that  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
Hampshire  in  Nashua  Lock  Co.  v.  The  Wor- 
cester, etc.,  Railroad  Co ,  2  Am  Rep.  242. 
Ihe  decisions  were  all  carefully  examined, 
and  the  conclusion  reached,  that  carriers  are 
prima  facie  liable  when  they  receive  goods 
marked  beyond  their  line. 

We  shall  hereafter  consider   the  cases   op- 
posed to  the  English  doctrine. 


Masters  and  Servant. — Plaintiff's  in- 
testate, a  brakeman  on  a  freight  train,  was 
killed  on  delendants  railroad.  The  accident 
occurred  while  deceased  was  assisting  iu 
making  what  is  termed  a  "flying  switch,'' 
which  is  considered  extra  hazardous.  De- 
ceased was  seen  to  stand  upon  a  ca"r  for  tbe 
purpose  of  uncoupling  it  while  in  motion, 
and  immediately  afterward  his  lifeless  body 
was  found  under  the  advancing  cars.  There 
was  no  evidence  as  to  what  took  place  during 
the  interval;  but  it  appeared  that  the  car  on 
which  deceased  stood  was  not  supplied  with 
the  usual  ladder  or  handle.  Held,  (1)  that 
plaintiff  was  not  bound  to  raise,  by  his  proof, 
more  than  a  reasonable  presumption  of  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  defendant,  and  that  if 
it  appeared  that  the  brakeman,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  due  care,  had  from  time  to  time 
discharged  his  duly  without  injury,  this  might 
raise  a  fair  presumption  against  defendant, 
and  it  would  be  for  it  to  show  that  his  neg- 
ligence or  some  circumstance  which  it  could 
not  conirol  contributed  lo  or  caused  the  acci- 
dent; (2)  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury 
as  to  how  deceased  got  under  the  cars,  or 
what  caused  him  to  fall,  and  they  might 
presume  care  and  caution  on  his  part  to  save 
himself  Irom  harm;  (3)  "that  if  the  danger 
or  defect  was  known  lo  the  employee,  or 
might'have  been  known  by  the  use  ol  ordi- 
nary care,  and  there  was  no  inducement  to 
remain,  by  promises  to  remove,  secure  or 
remedy  the  same,  it  would  seem  but  reasonable 
that  he  assumed  the  risk  and  should  not  re- 
cover." Greenleaf  v.  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
Co.,  181. 


The  conductor  of  a  train  of  cars  was  in- 
jured in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement 
of  the  locomotive  by  a  fireman  who  bad  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  engine  by  the  agents 
of  the  company  In  an  action  lor  damages 
against  the  company,  held,  that  they  were  re- 
sponsible  on    the    ground    that    they    were 


"  negligent  or  unmindful  of  their  duty  in 
employing  competent  and  skillful  servants  in 
the  execution  of  their  business,  and  injury 
resulted  therefrom  to  a  fellow  servant.' 
Harper  v  The  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  R. 
R.  Co.,  353. 


In  an  action  against  a  railroad  company, 
by  a  servant,  for  injuries  received  in  conse- 
quence of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant, 
an  engineer,  held,  that  if  the  company  used 
proper  care  in  selecting  a  competent  en- 
gineer they  were  not  responsible  for  the  in- 
jury to  the  fellow  servant,  who  was  aware  of 
the  subsequent  habitual  carelessness  of  the 
engineer,  unless  actual  knowledge  of  such 
caielessne8s  was  brought  to  the  officers  of 
the  company.  Davis  v.  The  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee  R.  R.  Co.,  364. 


Plaintiff  wa3  injured,  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  brakesman  of  a  freight 
train,  by  an  awning  projecting  from  a  siation- 
huuse,  to  the  dangerous  position  of  which  the 
attention  of  the  company's  agent  had  been 
called.  In  an  action  against  the  company,  it 
did  not  appear  that  plaintiff  knew  of  the 
danger.  Held,  that  he  could  recover;  but 
that  $ll),0OU  was  excessive  damages,  the  loss 
of  an  arm  being  the  extent  of  the  injury. 
Illinois  Central  R   R.  Co.  v.  Welch,  593. 

A  release  of  all  claims  arising  from  the 
injury,  signed  by  the  brakeman,  in  consid- 
eration of  a  small  sum,  would  be  a  bar  to  an 
action,  unless  obtained  by  false  represen- 
tations,  lb. 


Plaintiff's  intestate  was  employed  by  de- 
fendant— a  railroad  company — as  a  common 
laborer,  lor  the  purpose  of  loading  and  un- 
loading freight  cars.  While  thus  engaged  he 
was  ordered  by  the  depot  superintendent  to 
couple  a  freight  car  with  other  cars  attached 
to  a  locomotive;  and,  having  to  go  between 
the  cars  for  this  purpose,  the  engine  was  so 
carelessly  managed  that  he  was  crushed  to 
death.  The  duty  of  coupling  the  cars  was 
entirely  different  from  that  for  which  deceased 
was  hired.  Held,  that  plaintiff  could  recover. 
Lalor  v.  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R. 
R.  Co.  610. — Albany  Law  Journal. 


MoiioufrnlielH  Iliver  Coal  Trade. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Pittsburg  Commer- 
cial givHS  the  following  statistics  of  the  coal 
trade  of  South-western   Pennsylvania: 

The  coal  business  of  the  Monongahela 
river  may  be  said  to  have  "fairly  commenced 
upon  the  completion  of  the  "slackwaier" 
improvement  to  Brownsville,  at  which  time 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  coal 
mined  was  floated  to  the  market  in  the  primi- 
tive l-  broad  horns." 

The  introduction  of  steam  tugs  and  barges 
has  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
mode  of  conveying  the  coal  to  market, 
and  has  resulted  in  safety  and  great  economy 
of  lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  barges, 
as  they  are  towed  back  from  the  lower  markets 
after  being  emptied  of  their  valuable  cargoes. 

But  few  persons  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  business  have  any  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  trade,  the  capital  employed,  or 
the  enormous  increase  which  it  is  destined  to 
reach  within  the  next  decade.     By  the  annual 
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reports  of  the  "  Monongahela  Navigation 
Company,'1  the  amount  of  coal  mined  and 
shipped  through  the  locks  is  slated  as  follows  : 

Bushels. 

In   1851 12.500,01)0 

In   1867 30,072,700 

In    1868 45.301,000 

In    1869 52,512,000 

In   1870 57,596,400 

Djubling  in  periods  of  about  eight  and  a 
half  years,  it  will  reach  at  the  same  rate  of 
increase,  in  the  year  1879,  115,192,800 
bushels. 

The  estimate  of  coal  in  an  acre  of  the  six  feet 
vein  is  140,000  bushels;  after  leavi-ig  the 
usual  ribs  and  supports  about  100,000  to 
110,000  bushels  are  mined 

The  numberofacres  required  fortheyear  1870 
was  575,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  the 
number  of  acres  exhausted  in  1879  will  be 
1,152.  During  a  period  of  four  years  ending 
January  1,  1870,  1,854  acres  have  been  sent 
to  market,  and  in  nine  years  ending  January 
1,  1879,  if  the  above  estimate  is  currec,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  it  will  increase  in 
even  greater  ratio,  eight  thousand  and  sixty- 
three  acres  will  have  disappeared,  equal  in 
amount  to  "twenty-seven  coat  farms  of  three 
hundred  acres  eacn." 

To  convey  to  the  lower  markets  the  vast 
amount  of  coal  produced  at  the  present  time 
requires     140    steam    tugs     representing     a 

Capital  of  over $5,000,000 

2,800  barges 4,200,000 

5,000  coal  pitcars 2,000,000 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  capital  invested  in  coal  lands,  tram- 
ways, hoUMes  for  operatives,  &c,  as  the  price 
of  coal  land  having  a  river  frontage  varies 
from  $300  to  $1,000  per  acre,  not  including 
surface.  That  tbe  prico  ot  these  coal  lands 
will  appreciate  rapidly  in  value  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railways  projected  along  the 
banks  of  the  Monongahela,  one  of  which,  the 
Pittsburg,  Virginia  and  Charleston,  is  in 
process  of  construction,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted to  Monongahela  City  before  the  1st  of 
January  next,  will,  I  think,  not  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

If  the  city  of  Pittsburg  consumes  an 
amount  of  coal  equal  to  that  shipped  to  the 
lower  markets  trom  the  Monongahela  as 
staled  in  the  statistics  published  in  your 
paper  in  February  las  ,  at  least  a  large  portion  ol 
her  supplies  will  be  furnished  by  means  of  these 
railways,  which  will  add  largely  to  the  busi- 
ness ot  the  val'ey  and  to  the  estimates  given 
above.  One  feature  of  the  increased  facili- 
ties furnished  by  the  railways,  and  1  think  an 
important  one,  is  the  fact  that  while  the 
miners  are  now  only  employed  for  an  average 
of  six  months  in  the  year,  owing  to  the  low- 
water  in  the  Ohio,  they  will  then  have  con 
6tant  employment  the  year  through  and  will 
consequently  make  more  money  at  mining 
for  three  cents  per  bushel  than  at  lour  cents, 
the  price  paid  at  the  present  time,  which  will 
enable  our  coal  dealers  to  compete  with 
greaier  advantage  with  other  coal  fields. 

The  average  wholesale  price  of  barge  coal  in 
Cincinnati  and  Ljuisville  is  ubout  lourleen 
cents  per  bushel.  Boat  coal,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  run  since  March  1st,  is  held  in 
Louisville  at  eighieen  cents.  The  receipts 
for  the  last  three  years  for  coal  sold  in  tne 
lower  markets  will  amount  to  about  twenty- 
three  millions  of  dol.ars.  The  estimated 
production  for  1872  is  seventy  millions  of 
bushels;  at  present  prices  this  will  bring  us 
a  return  often  and  a  half  mill,  ons  of  dollars 
for  this  year's  bustuess. 


Richness  or  tlie  Kanawha  Valley. 

The  opportunities  presented  to  the  capital- 
ist are  always  more. or  less  numerous,  but  an 
opportunity  to  realize  100  to  200  per  cent,  on 
a  legitimate  investment  is  but  seldom  found. 
The  Kanawha  Valley,  West  Virginia,  posses- 
ses mineral  resources  as  yet  undeveloped. 
There  are  to  be  found  lime,  coal,  fire  c!ay, 
and  iron  ore,  together  with  ample  railroad 
and  water  communication.  It  is  claimed  by 
those  familiar  with  the  subject  that  iron  can 
there  be  manufactured  five  to  ten  dollars 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  The  raw  or  uncoked  coals  of  Kana- 
wha have  proved  to  be  eq"al  to  any  in  the 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  .  They 
are  hard,  dry,  splint  coals,  remarkably  free 
from  sulphur,  and  can  be  mined  and  delivered 
at  a  furnace  (parties  owning  their  own  coal) 
at  an  actual  cost  of  three  to  five  cents  per 
bushel,  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  ton,  accord- 
ing to  location  or  furnace. 

Iron  ore  can  be  transported  also  from  the 
Alleghany  ore  region  to  Kanawha  cornty  at 
a  cost  of  (freight  included)  of  less  than  $3 
per  ton,  to  which  oin.-i  be  added  a  fair  profit 
or  royalty  on  the  ores,  if  parlies  do  not  own 
their  own  mines,  and  thus  the  total  cost  would 
be  about  $3.50  per  ton.  About  two  tons  of 
the  ore  make  one  of  iron  in  practical  furnace 
working.  These  ores  are  very  easily  smelted, 
requiring  less  fuel  ihan  most  ores,  and  much 
less  than  the  hard  ores  of  Lake  Superior  and 
Iron  Mountain.  The  quality  is  also  excel- 
lent, and  the  United  Slates  government  pre- 
ferred it  to  any  other  for  the  manufacture  of 
guns. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  these  rates  for  ores 
and  coal,  iron  can  be  made,  at  the  most,  for 
$15  per  ton  ;  and  as  iron  is  now  worth  $50  to 
$55  per  ton  in  the  market,  there  is  left  a 
large  margin  of  profit  after  the  payment  of 
freight,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  Alleghany  ores,  there  are 
also  fine  deposits  of  ore  in  Kanawha,  giving 
thirty-ihiee  to  filty  percent  to  the  ton,  which 
would  be  valuable  for  mixing,  and  would  also 
cost  very  little.  Good  coal  lands,  conve- 
niently located  to  the  river  and  railroad,  can 
be  bought  from  $10   to  $50  per  acre. 

Sites  will  be  given  to  those  who  will  erect 
furnaces,  and  $25,000  to  $50,000  will  be  sub- 
scribed towards  a  furnace  which  shall  cost 
$100,000.  It  is  estimated  that  such  a  furnace 
could  not  fail  to  pay  100  per  cent,  on  its  cost 
the  first  year. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  these  things  be, 
these  people  do  not  bui  d  these  furnaces  them- 
selves? But  unfortunately  they  have  not  the 
means,  and  although  rich  in  lands  and  miner- 
als t  >ey  are  poor  in  ready  money,  and  therefore 
look  to  outside  capital  to  develop  the  mineral 
riches  by  which  they  are  surrounded  — Bos- 
ton Ommerrjal  Bulletin 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Railway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 

186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 


L.  D.  KRAFT  &  CO. 

PARKERSBURC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

WIST  VI.  LUBBIC&TIHG  OIL 

STRICTLY    28    CRAVITY, 
PROPRIETORS  OF    THF.    CELEBRATED 


ffc  make  the  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALL  OTIS  SOLD    BY   TS    ARE    GtMRAN'TEED   FREK 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PDRE, 


B®~  We  would  request  that  you  favor  119  with  an 
oritur  for  the  T  .  K  •  OIL,  which  will  he  prompt* 
Iff  flllerlt  as  oar  facilities  for  ghipnina  are  un- 
equaled.    Quotation*  given  on  application. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 
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Insurance  Companies  Eeduca  Kates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

aurTlic  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  I  hat  nine-tenths 
of  the  fire*  th  -t  kindle  it  stations,  >n  wood 
plies,  and  on  Trains  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FARrt/EL'-,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNATI 
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Local   &  Coupon  Tickets, 

C*flMM8,  SOFT  M ILLS, 

POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

.A-lsTID  BLANK  BOOES. 
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The  Railroad  and  the  Goal  Bank. 

Taken  in  regard  to  industry  and  commerce 
— that  ia  to  mechanical  arts,  manufactures, 
and  to  the  transfer  of  all  products — the  rail- 
road and  coal  bank  are  not  only  the  greatest, 
but  almost  the  only  great  elements  of  modern 
business  movement.  Coal  raises  steam,  which 
in  all  departments  of  life  is  now  the  great 
motive  power.  Besides,  coal  is  now  the  great 
fuel,  and  what  could  be  done  without  it? 
Few  persons  seem  to  think  of  the  very  rapid 
consumption  of  the  woods  of  the  country, 
and  with  the  woods,  of  fuel,  even  for  ordinary 
use.  There  are  now  16,000  acres  of  woodland 
consumed  each  year  by  the  railroads  in  Ohio; 
and  this  must  all  be  cut  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  the  roads.  The  result  is,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  all  the  woods  available  for 
railroads  will  be  consumed.  Not  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  land  within  five  miles  of  rail- 
roads is  in  woods;  so  that  in  a  few  years  no 
wood  (except  for  very  high  prices),  will  be 
available  for  railroads.  When  ten  years  ago 
we  said  to  some  railroad  managers  "  you  must 
begin  to  use  coal,"  they  seemed  to  think  there 
would  never  be  any  need  of  that ;  but  that 
time  has  already  past,  and  several  railroads 
in  Ohio  are  already  using  coal,  and  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  they  will  all  use  it.  But 
if  coal  be  the  great  motive  power,  the  railroad 
is  the  great  foco-motive  power.  Coal  may  be 
a  great  motive  power,  but  not  necessarily  a 
foco-motive  power.  Here  the  railroad  comes 
in  and  says  :  "  You  furnish  the  power,  and  I 
will  furnish  the  rail  for  movement,  and  to- 
gether we  will  conquer  the  world  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  we  will  subdue  the  earth, 
and  we  will  give  wings  to  the  power  of  man, 
and  expansion  to  his  energy,  which  shall  be 


multiplied  ten-fold.  Yes!  the  railroad  does 
tiot  even  imagine  its  own  powers.  In  con- 
nection with  coal  it  will  multiply  the  industry 
of  men  an  hundred  fold.  As  the  vision  of 
what  the  railroad  is,  and  what  it  is  to  be,  rises 
before  our-eyes,  we  are  astonished.  Genius 
and  art  never  did  for  mankind  what  the  rail- 
road is- doing  and  will  do.  It  is  just  thirty 
years  since  the  first  railroad  began  business 
in  Ohio,  and  now  there  are  3,700  miles  com- 
pleted, and  at  least  500  miles  more  now  con- 
structing. The  State  has  88  counties,  and  now 
there  are  railroads  through  76  county  seats, 
and  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  counties  in 
the  State  are  entirely  without  railroads.  In 
the  Miami  valley  there  is  but  one  county 
(Clermont)  without  any  railroad.  This  pro- 
cess will  go  on  till  there  will  be  a  railroad  to 
every  county  seat  in  the  Central  West,  and  a 
branch  to  every  village  where  there  is  any 
business.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  descant 
upon  this,  but  only  to  point  out  two  facts, 
(which,  upon  this  statement,  will  appear  very 
obvious,  that  there  are  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroads  yet  to  be  made,  even  in  the 
most  populous  parts  of  the  West;  and  that 
many  of  these  roads  must  be  made  to  run  in 
connection  with  coal  banks,  because  the  cities 
and  towns  will  increase  their  demands  for 
coal,  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  population,  but  far  beyond  it,  in  a  multi- 
plied ratio.  As  the  wood  disappears,  (as  it  is 
rapidly  doing),  all  towns  must  have  coal,  and 
as  art3  and  manufactures  increase,  which 
they  do  in  a  compound  ratio,  they  must  have 
coal.  People  are  slow  to  believe  that  the 
problem  of  the  day  is  cheap  coal,  and  that  by 
rail,  because  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
have  plenty  of  wood,  and  to  have  all  the  coal 
they  consume  brought  by  river.  But  now 
wood  can  no  longer  be  had  except  at  enor- 
mous prices,  and  the  consumers  of  coal  have 
suddenly  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Pitts- 
burg coal  companies  are  really  making  a 
monoply  of  the  coal  trade,  because  they  liter- 
ally have  no  competition.  There  must  be 
competition  before  we  can  have  coal  at  uni- 
form prices,  much  less  cheap.  It  is  for  this 
reason  we  have  said  so  much  on  this  subject 
of  cheap  coal,  and  now  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  railroads.  The  other  day  we 
were  wiih  an  Eastern  merchant  who  had  been 
in  Pittsburg.  He  said  he  was  astonished  at 
the  present  state  of  activity  and  growth  in 
Pittsburg,  particularly  in  all  branches  of 
manufactures.  Now  Pittsburg  was  an  old 
town,  growing  slowly.  What  has  waked  it  up  ? 
Why  simply  this  advantage  of  cheap  coal  and 
iron  which  she  might  have  developed  before  ; 
but  which  has  recently  been  put  into  activity 
by  this  very  development  of  the  coal  region, 
by  which  she  not  only  gets  cheap  coal,  but 
makes  a  monopoly  of  supplying  others.  Thus 
Pittsburg  is  now  growing  faster  than  Cincin- 
nati, because  Cincinnati  has  not  yet  learned 
that  in  the  industrial  development,  coal  is  the 
"  sinews  of  war." 


We  stated  in  our  last  that  coal  is  actually 
selling  in  New  York  cheaper  than  it  is  in 
Cincinnati.  Thisseems  almostlike  a  miracle, 
and  yet  it  is  so.  The  coal  used  in  New  York 
has  to  be  carried  at  least  150  miles  by  rail, 
then  transferred  and  carried  by  water ;  and 
yet,  with  all  this,  cheaper  than  in  Cincinnati. 
Who  could  have  believed  it  ?  This  is  just  be- 
cause, in  fact,  the  Monongahela  coal  compa- 
nies have  practically  a  monopoly.  The  Ka- 
nawha coal  has  not  yet  come  in  competition 
with  them,  (as  we  think  it  will),  and  the 
Pomeroy  coal  is  not  equal  in  quality.  Now 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  first  and  best  thing 
to  be  done,  although  it  may  be  temporary,  is 
for  the  City  Council  promptly  and  cheerfully 
to  advance  the  $500,000  asked  for  to  the 
Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  Railway  Company, 
as  a  contract  for  coal  for  the  city,  to  be  ap- 
plied for  locomotives  and  cars  for  the  trans- 
portation of  coal,  The  first  effect  of  this  will 
be  to  destroy  the  Pittsburg  monopoly;  and 
that  is  the  very  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order 
to  do  any  good  in  the  matter.  We  undertake 
to  say  that  the  very  first  day  any  railroad 
company  shall  bring  1,000,000  of  bushels  of 
coal  into  Cincinnati,  that  day  the  Pittsburg 
monopoly  in  regard  to  Cincinnati  is  destroyed. 
This  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  But  that  ia 
not  all.  Cincinnati  must  eventually  be  sup- 
plied almost  entirely  by  railroad.  If  the  City 
Council  will  do  (what  they  have  undoubtedly 
a  legal  right  to  do),  make  a  contract  with 
the  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad  to 
supply  Cincinnati  with  a  large  amount  of 
coal,  to  the  extent  of  $500,000,  to  be  applied 
to  locomotives  and  cars,  then  they  will  make 
a  beginning  in  what  must,  in  some  way,  be 
begun.  The  very  moment  we  get  any  rail- 
road at  all  bringing  coal  into  Cincinnati,  we 
shall  beat  down  the  river  monopoly  and  we 
shall  have  cheap  coal;  and  when  we  get 
cheap  coal,  Cincinnati  will  rise  as  no  city  ever 
did.  It  will  be  the  manufacturer  of  the  whole 
Ohio  valley  It  will  be  the  manufacturer  of 
the  South  Atlantic.  It  will  grow  with  a  ra- 
pidity hitherto  unknown,  and  become  one  of 
the  seven  Londons  which  are  to  be  on  this 
continent.  Perhaps  the  people  don't  want 
this.  Well,  if  they  don't,  let  them  stand  still. 
Let  them  go  without  cheap  coal.  Let  them 
stand  still,  and  most  assuredly  the  city  will 
stand  still,  and  most  assuredly  there  will  be 
no  dangerof  being  either  Paris  or  London,  or 
anything  that  is  alive.  Let  the  City  Council 
choose  between  life  and  death,  between  being 
something  or  nothing.  B.  D.  M. 

Morrow,  July  11,  1872. 


J8g^°  We  are  in  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Head- 
ford  Williams'  "Recipes  and  Information" 
on  illuminated  show  card  printing;  also  the 
recipe  for  making  a  superior  roller  composi- 
tion that  can  not  be  beaten.  We  can  confi- 
dently say  to  printers  not  posted  :  "You  could 
not  make  a  better  investment.  The  amount 
required  is  small,  but  the  knowledge  is  of 
much  consequence,  and  should  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  printer  wishing  to  keep  np 
with  the  times." 
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CINCINNATI  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION,  1872. 


The  arrangements  for  the  Cincinnati  In- 
dustrial Exposition  have,  by  the  experience 
of  the  past,  been  rendered  ranch  more  perfect 
than  those  heretofore  held.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  it  is  in  no  sense  whatever  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  but  has  a  public  guarantee 
fund  pledged  for  its  support.  The  buildings 
will  furnish  an  available  exhibition  space  of 
seven  acres,  are  of  the  most  substantial  char- 
acter, and  particularly  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

This  will  be  the-Third  Grand  Exposition  of 
Manufactures,  Products  and  Arts.  It  will 
open  September  4th  and  continue  to  October 
5th.  The  character,  extent  and  importance 
of  the  Exposition  is  very  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  following  extract: 


"This  great  enterprise  has  so  rapidly  de- 
veloped within  the  short  space  of  three  years 
as  to  achieve  a  national  importance,  and  at- 
tract the  attention  of  exhibitors  and  visitors 
from  every  State  in  the  Union.  Last  year  the 
Exposition  had  exhibitors  from  twenty  nine 
States,  and  during  the  five  weeks  it  was  cpen 
for  inspection,  500,000  visitors  were  in  atten- 
dance. The  premium  list  comprises  1,075 
medals  and  award  5,  but  the  pressure  from  ex- 
hibitors is  so  great,  that  a  supplemental  list 
is  in  course  of  preparation.  The  five  buildings 
give  seven  acres  of  exhibiting  space,  distribu- 
ted into  sixteen  departments.  The  Power 
Hall,  for  machinery  in  motion,  is  an  immense 
building  of  over  one  acre,  and  fifty  feet  high, 
and  will  be  run  by  four  first  class  driving 
engines  of  500  horse-power,  with  700  feet  of 
main  shafting.  Many  new  features  will  be 
presented   in   the  Fine   Art,  Natural  History 


and  Horticultural  Departments.  The  contri- 
butions for  the  former  already  promised  insure 
an  unequaled  collection ;  the  wall  space  in 
the  fire-proof  building  devoted  to  this  depart- 
ment is  1,1  -iO  running  feet.  The  conservatory 
of  the  Horticultural  Department  will  be  140 
by  150  feet,  and  40  feet  in  height,  with  sides 
and  roof  of  glass.  The  most  liberal  premiums 
will  be  offered  in  this  department,  the  list 
showing  that  $4,000  will  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose ;  and  the  competition  on  the  premiums 
for  displays  by  States  promises  to  be  very 
exciting. 

"This  great  enterprise,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  largest  ever  held  iii  America,  is 
under  the  management  of  a  board  of  fifteen 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Ohio 
Mechanics'  Institute. 


Xr.rrow  (taajce   Railroads. 


In  a  spirit  of  fairness  we  desire  to  give  the 
advocates  of  narrow  gauge  railroads  a  chance 
to  be  heard,  in  their  own  way  and  at  their  own 
time.  This  we  deem  as  being  best  done  by 
giving  the  report  of  the  committee  in  full,  on 
the  peculiarities  and  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem. That  there  are  advantages  of  economy 
of  construction  in  the  narrow  gauge  is  un- 
questionably true  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  nar- 
row gauge  railroad  can  be  constructed  for 
less  money  than  a  railroad  of  standard  gauge 
can  be  constructed  for.  The  same  is  also 
true  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  operating. 
The  question  is  not  an  entirely  new  one.  It 
has  been  fought  over  between  the  standard 
gauge  and  the  broad  gauge.  The  result  is 
already  recorded. 

The  demands  for  railroad  construction  to 
develop  the  resources  of  sparsely  settled  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  can  be  met  by  nar- 
row   gauge   roads,    whereas   if    they    waited 


for  means  with  which  to  build  a  standard 
gauge  road,  it  would  never  be  done;  or 
if  done,  the  investments  would  be  swal- 
lowed in  the  cost  of  operating  them. 
Whereas  the  smaller  investment  by  the  nar- 
row gauges,  will  meet  all  the  requirements  for 
perhaps  ten  years,  can  do  all  the  business, 
and  be  made  to  pay  from  the  start. 

These  facts  should  and  will  have  their 
weight  in  determining  the  character  of 
neighborhood  lines,  and  lines  built  for  specific 
traffic.  It  is  not  all  lines  of  railway  that  can 
become  "trunk  lines,"  although  every  per- 
son who  projects  a  line  pre-supposes,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  it  is  to  become  a  "trunk 
line,"  and  therefore  wishes  to  develop  it  on  "a 
large  scale,"  with  other  people's  money.  The 
result  is,  all  parties  lose — borrower  and  len- 
der. It  would  clearly  be  much  better  to 
create  the  less  expensive  structure,  meeting 
all  the  wants  of  commerce,  and  on  which  an 
equitable  return  might  very  justly  be  expected 
for  the  capital  invested.  But  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  very  interesting  report. 


Tbe  Coal    Problem. 


If  it  cost  the  city  of  Cincinnati  $1,780,- 
329,92  more  for  her  supply  of  fuel  for  the 
six  months  ending  on  the  first  day  of  April 
last,  than  it  should  have  done,  being  an  aver- 
age of  $296,721.65  per  month,  with  the  aver- 
age retail  price  of  coal  at  25|  cents  per 
bushel,  what  is  the  premium  we  are  paying 
for  our  coal  per  month  now  with  the  retail 
price  at  20  cents  per  bushel,  when  it  should 
never  exceed  14  cents?  A  months  supply 
is  2,500,000  bushel ;  six  cents  per  bushel  on 
that  amount  is  just  $150,000,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $1,800,000  a  year.  This  sum,  equal  to  one- 
half  the  taxes  of  Hamilton  county,  would  be 
saved  if  we  had  a  regular  supply  coming  into 
the  city  by  rail. 


Church's  Musical  Visitor  for  July  has 
been  received.  This  number  is  full  of  inter- 
esting matter  and  music  which  can  not  fail  to 
interest  its  readers. 
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Atlantic  <fc  Pacific  Railroad. 


The  agreement   made  between    this    com- 
pany and  the  representatives   of  San    Fran- 
cisco,  concerning  subscriptions  of  stock   for 
the  completion  of  the  road  to  the  Pacific  by 
the  cities  of  San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis,  or 
their  citizens,  is  as  follows  : 
Propositions  agreed   upon  between  the  Atlan- 
tic &  Pacific  Railroad    Company    and    ihe 
committee  from  San   Francisco,  as  a  ba3is 
of  co-operation  in  the  construction   of  the 
railroad  on  or  about  the  thirty  fifth  parallel, 
known  as  the  Atlantic  &  Pauifie  Railroad  : 

1.  That  a  concession  of  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  common  stock  shall  be  made  to  the 
subscribers  under  this  agreement,  as  provided 
iu  the  following  section. 

2.  New  subscriptions  to  the  preferred  and 
common  stock  of  the  company  are  to  be  al- 
lowed iu  Missouri  and  California,  and  stock 
issued  thereon  as  follows.  To  the  preferred 
stuck  not  less  than  twelve  million  dollars  nor 
more  than  fifteen  million  dollars.  On  every 
one  hundred  dollars  of  such  preferred  slock, 
subscribed  and  paid  for  at  its  par  value  in 
currency,  the  respective  subscribers  shall  be 
entitled  to  and  allowed  one  hundred  dollars 
of  the  preferred  stock,  and  3i?£  per  cent,  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  company,  provided 
(be  33J  per  cent,  of  common  stock  shall  be 
made  up  and  delivered  to  the  subscribers  to 
said  preferred  stock  by  the  present  stockhold- 
ers from  and  out  of  full  paid  and  unassessa- 
ble stock  heretofore  subscribed  for  or  issued 
to  them,  or  as  the  board  of  directors  ot  the 
company  may  otherwise  order  and  direct. 

California  shallalso  beentitled  to  subscribe 
for  and  receive  of  the  preferred  stock  at  its 
par  value  in  currency,  without  the  allowance 
of  any  per  centage  of  the  common  stock,  the 
additional  amount  of  $s5,O0U,UOO. 

3.  Such  preferred  stock  shall  bear  interest 
on  all  payments  made  thereon  from  the  date 
of  the  several  payments  until  the  completion 
of  the  said  railroad  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  Colorado  river,  at  the  rale  of  seven  per 
cent.  Der  annum,  payable  iu  the  common 
stock  of  the  company,  for  which  interest 
money  certificates  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  shall  at  the  end  of  each  year  be 
issued  accordingly;  but  no  certificates  for 
fractional  shares  shall  be  issued. 

4.  The  slock  subscribed  for  belonging  to 
St.  Louis  or  any  city  or  county  ot  California, 
as  corporations  or  municipal  bodies,  shall  be 
placed,  as  may  hereafter  be  determined  by 
such  corporations  respectively,  or  authorized 
by  law,  with  trustees  who  shall  represent  and 
vote  such  stock  in  the  iuterest  and  behalf  of 
the  respective  corporations  as  fully  as  indi- 
vidual stockholders  could  do. 

5.  The  common  slock  issued  and  distribu- 
ted under  paragraph  two  to  private  subscribers, 
either  in  California  or  Missouri,  shall  also  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  shall  be 
represented  and  voted  by  them  respectively, 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  para- 
graph four,  in  order  that  the  said  Atlantic  & 
Pacilic  Railroad  Compauy  may  be  managed 
and  operated  lor  and  in  behalf  of  the  said 
corporation  therein  mentioned  and  referred  to, 
and  be  and  remain  under  their  control  and 
direction. 

G.  Certificates  of  said  common  Btock  shall  be 
negotiable,  and  subject  to  sale  and  transfer, 
but  shall  be  issued  with  the  provision  on  their 
face-  that  such  stock  shall  be  subject  to  the 
conditions  and  such  control  as  in  above  para- 
graphs four  and  five  mentioned,  for  the  period 
of  twenty  years. 


7.  Should  il  become  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  or  completing  any  part 
of  said  railroad  to  incorporate  in  the  State  ol 
California,  all  parties  in  interest  shall  be  rep 
resented  in  the  management  of  said  incorpo- 
ration; but  the  California  stock  shall  have  a 
majority  of  the  directors  or  trustees.  *  Such 
incorporation  shall  be  for,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

8.  All  preferred  and  common  stock  issued 
under  authority  of  anything  herein  contained 
shall  have  an  equal  interest  in  all  the  estate, 
property  and  unissued  stock  of  the  company, 
and  shall  be  on  an  equality  with  the  other 
preferred  and  common  stock  heretofore  issued, 
except  as  to  preferred  aividends  of  seven  per 
cent,  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company, 
and  shall  be  full  paid  and  unassessable. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  $16,400,000  of 
the  stock  of  the  compauy  issued,  cr  authorized 
to.  be  issued,  there  shall  be  no  other  or  further 
issue  of  either  preferred  or  common  stock, 
unless  it  be  for  cash  at  its  par  value  actually 
paid  in  therefor  to  the  company.  The  assent 
of  a  majority  of  the  California  stock  is  re- 
quired in  all  cases  to  give  validity  to  any  fu- 
ture sale  or  issue  of  stock  beyond  that  in  this 
paragraph  referred  to  and  mentioned. 

10.  All  stock  subscribed  for  jn  good  faith 
in  California  or  Missouri  shall  be  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  board  of  directors  of 
said  railroad  company  in  the  proportion  that 
the  amount  subscribed  and  paid  for  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  charter  and  by  laws  of  the 
company  bears  to  the  other  stock,  and  shall 
respectively  have  the  privilege  of  naming 
such  directors.  The  California  directors 
shall  have  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
expenditure  of  all  moneys  subscribed  or  paid 
iu  by  or  on  account  of  California  stockholders, 
and  the  same  shall  be  expended  for  the  build- 
ing, completion  and  equipment  of  the  road 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Colorado  river,  or 
as  they  may  otherwise  direct.  It  is  under- 
stood that  in  any  event  the  California  slock 
shall  have  at  least  three  directors 

11.  Time  shall  be  given  until  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1872,  for  California  to  accept 
and  carry  into  execution  the  above  proposi- 
tion. 

New  York,  June  4,  1872. 
Agreed  to  and  signed  in  duplicate  by  the 
officers   of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific    Railroad 
Company,   and  by  the  committee   from   San 
Francisco. 

The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company: 
A.  Pierce,  Jk,,  President. 
Wm.  A.  Hayes,  Secretary. 
The  commute  from  San  Francisco: 

Richard  G.  Sneath, 
C.  T.  Hopkins, 
John  L.  Hager. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Allan- 
tic  &,  Pacific  Railroad  Company, held  in  New 
York  on  June  4,  1872,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  agreement  between  this 
company  and  the  committee  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, relative  to  subscription  of  stock  in 
California  and  Missouri,  this  day  presented, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  approved,  and  the 
President  and  Secretary  are  authorized  to 
execute  the  same  on  behalf  of  this  company. 
[Attest  ]  Wm.  A.  Hates,  Secretary. 


— It  is  reported  that  the  Milwaukee  &  St 
Paul  Railroad  Company  has  purchased  the 
Milwaukee  &  Northern  road,  and  intends  to 
complete  it  to  Green  Bay  this  season.  It  is 
also  reported  that  steps  have  been  taken  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  the  Green  Bay  &  Lake 
Pepin  road. 


Narrow    Oitngre  Railroads. 
A   CARD. 

The  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  convention 
which  assembled  at  St,  Louis,  Juue  19, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved  that  in  view  of  the  necessity  of 
concert  of  action,  and  the  dissemination  of 
information  on  construction  and  practica- 
bility of  narrow  gauge  railroads,  a  national 
central  committee,  cousisting  of  thirteen 
persons,  be  appointed,  to  whom  all  appli- 
cations may  he  made  for  information,  and 
all  statistics  bearing  on  the  question  be 
forwarded.  Said  committee  to  have  full 
authority  to  call  the  "narrow  gauge"  advocates 
into  convention  at  such  times  and  places  as 
they  may  think  propnr,  and  to  take  such 
actions  as  they  may  deem  'advisable  to  ad- 
vance the  general  interests  of  the  narrow 
gauge  movement. 

Hon.  Chas.  H.  Rowland,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
representing  Carlo  and  St.  Louis  Railroad 
company. 

Ccd.  W.  H-  Greenwood,  Denver,  Col.,  gen- 
eral manager  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road company. 

Col.  E  Uulbert,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  president 
Northern  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road company. 

Col.  W.  C  Falkner,  Ripley  Miss.,  president 
Ripley  and  Gulf  Railroad  company. 

Hon.  P.  B.  fiorst,  Luray,  Va ,  president 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road   company. 

VV.  S-  Aucliincloss,  Esq,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, vice  president  Jackson  and  Sharp  Car 
company. 

Col.  Edmond  Wragge,  Toronto,  Canada, 
chief  engineer  Toronto,  Grey  and  Bruce  Rail- 
road company  and  Toronto  and  Nipissing 
Railroad   company. 

B.  E.  Wells,  Esq.,  Opelika,  Ala.,  chief  en- 
gineer N.  G.  and  N.  C.  R.  R.  Co. 

G.  M.  Priest,  Esq.,  Henderson,  Ky.,  presi- 
dent Southern  Kentucky  Railroad   company. 

W.  J.  Sykes,  Esq  ,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  of 
Memphis  and  Raleigh  Railroad  company. 

Col.  S.  Slaats  Taylor,  Carlo,  Ills.,  presi- 
dent Cario  and   St.  Louis  railroad  company. 

L  A.  Grant,  Esq  ,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  di- 
rector Des  Moines  and  Western  railroad 
company. 

D.  E    Small,   Esq.,   York,   Penn.,   of  Bil   • 
meyer  &  Small,  car-builders. 

At  a  meeting  of  said  committee,  Charles 
H  Howland  was  elected  permanent  chairman, 
and  E.  Hulbert  permanent  secretary  and 
treasurer;  and  it  was  ordered  that  St.  Louis 
should  be  headquarters,  and  that  all  com- 
munications to  said  committee  should  be 
addressed  to  Hon.  C.  H.  Howland,  chairman, 
St.  Louis  Mo. 

It  is  contemplated  that  this  committee  will 
gather  all  intormation  relatirg  to  narrow 
gauge  railroads,  their  construction  and 
practical  workings,  and  be  in  communication 
with  all  narrow  gauge  railroad  enterprises 
ou  the  continent  This  committee  will  soon 
be  prepared  to  furnish  all  information  on  the 
subject  to  any  persons  or  corporations  who 
may  desire  it.  All  narrow  gauge  railroads 
in  operation — in  process  of  construction,  or 
considering  the  propriety  of  adopting  the 
narrow  gauge — as  well  as  manufacturers  of 
narrow  gauge  rolling  stock  and  supply  agents 
are  requested  to  communicate  any  informa- 
tion they  possess  to   said   committee. 

Papers  friendly   to   the   movement   please 

insert. 

Erastus  Wells. 
President  Narrow  Gauge  R.  R.  Convention 
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Narrow  Gauge   Convention. 

KF.rORT    OF  COMMITTEE. 



Mb  President:  Your  committee  to  whom 
was  delegated  the  duly  of  preparing  a  report 
upon  "  peculiar  merits  and  advantages  of  the 
narrow  gaoge  railway  system,"  beg  leave  to 
recommend  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved  that,  having  found  the  three  feet 
gauge  so  numerously  represented  in  this  con- 
vention, they  recommend  that  it  be  adopted 
as  the  standard  narrow-gange  by  all  roads 
where  there  are  no  particular  reasons  for 
adopting  a  less  gauge. 

1st.  Because  a  uniform  gaoge  is  very 
essential  to  the  final  success  of  tbe  system  : 
and 

2d.  Because  they  believe  that,  if  it  is  adopted 
on  all  narrow-gauge  roads,  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  the  3  feet  standard  roads 
will  have  throngh  connections  North,  East, 
South  and  West  with  a  better  system  of  inter- 
change of  cars  and  a  less  amount  of  transfer 
than  there  is  now  on  the  4  leet  8i  inch  of  the 
North  the  5  feet  of  the  South,  and  other  gauges 
now  in   operation. 

They  also  recommend  the  adoption  of  24 
inches  as  the  standard  height  for  the  center 
of  draw-head  above  the  rail. 

In  the  call  for  the  convention,  twelve 
points  are  suggested  for  discussion  in  order 
to  elicit  tbe  fullest  information  in  regard  to 
both  the  construction  and  the  practical 
operations  of  the  narrow  gauge. 

Your  committee  have  been  unable  to  devote 
as  much  time  to  tbe  consideration  of  the 
subject  as  its  importance  demands,  but  have 
touched  upon  them  all,  and  in  doing  so  have 
been  careful  to  understate  rather  than  over- 
state the  capacity  and  numerous  advantages 
of  the  new  system. 

1st.  The  want  of  railway  facilities  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  classes,  and  the  valid 
reason  why  any  locality  is  without  the  same, 
is  simply  a  financial  question. 

All  sections  of  the  country  would  be  in 
possession  of  railway  transportation  if  they 
possessed  the  means  or  could  borrow  tbe 
funds  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest;  and 
your  committee  believe  that  any  system  that 
tends  surely  to  that  end ;  namely,  the  sale 
of  bonds  at,  or  as  near  par  as  possible,  and  at 
the  standard  late  of  interest,  is,  and  will  be 
of  vast  benefit  to  the  public;  and  as  the 
narrow  gauge  will  do  all  the  business  of  any 
section  of  the  country,  with  a  much  less 
bonded  debt,  it  tends  to  give  a  better  secu- 
rity to  the  bonds  and  stock  of  the  roads, 
making  a  better  sale  for  the  same,  and  in 
that  way  furnishing  many  feeders  to  our 
present  through  lines  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  constructed,  and  soon  connecting 
local  lines  so  as  to  make  new  through  lines 
of  the  three  feet  gauge,  North  and  South  as 
well  as  East  and  West 

2d.    THE   COMPARATIVE  cost  of   the  old  and 
NEW   SYSTEMS. 

Taking  what  are  called  first  class  roads, 
equipped  to  do  the  business  of  tbe  various 
localities  through  which  they  run,  your  com- 
mittee feel  justified  in  the  following  con- 
clusions. 

1.  In  very  rough  mountainous  countries 
where  the  transportation  of  heavy  ores  such 
as  gold,  silver,  copper  and  other  minerals  in 
bulk,  before  reduced,  so  as  to  collect  the 
same  at  the  various  smelting  works,  with  the 
coal,  wood  and  fluxes  used  in  the  reduction 
and  manufacturing  of  the  same,  and  where  it 
is  not  necessary  to  run  fast  or  time  trains, 
that  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  three  feet 


gauge  road  will  not  be  over  one-fifth  of  such 
roads  as  tbe  Erie,  Pennsylvania  Central,  and 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  that  the  capacity  of 
the  cheap  road  can  at  any  time  be  increased 
by  capital  so  as  to  do  all  the  business  for  all 
lime  to  come;  thereby  saving  a  large  amount 
in  first  cost  and  interest  on  the  same,  which 
is  tbe  strongest  possible  recommendation  for 
capital  to  invest  in  a  narrow  gauge  cheap 
roads,  rather  than  in  the  expensive  broad- 
gauge. 

2.  That  in  the  broken,  rolling  conntry  where 
most  of  our  roads  are  constructed,  the  saving 
will  be  about  as  1  to  2,  namely:  That  the 
narrow  gaoge  will  cost  about  one-half  as 
much  as  tbe  present  broad-gauges  have  cost. 
Your  committee  would  respectfully  ask,  and 
earnestly  urge  all -parties  interested  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  that  this  part  of 
their  report  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
that  the  question  of  what  tbe  present  broad- 
gauges  have  cost,  be  examined  as  carefully 
by  narrow  gauge  advocates,  as  tbe  question 
of  what  their  roads  do,  and  will  cost,  as  bas 
been  done  by  the  friends  of  the  broad-gaoge  : 
not  forgetting  to  look  into  the  question  of 
what  broad  gauge  advocates  say  they  can 
do,  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  dead  weight, 
but  which  none  of  them  can  afford  to  attempt, 
on  account  of  the  vast  amount  of  capital  in- 
volved. 

3.  That  in  the  sligbty  undulating  prairie  or 
plains  country  the  cost  of  construction  of  a 
iirsl-class  Harrow  gauge  passenger  road,  with 
the  equipment  suitable  for  a  large  freight  as 
well  as  passenger  business,  will  not  exceed 
three  fifths  of  what  a  broad  gauge  would  cost 
with  what  is  now  called  first  class  equipment 
and  road  bed  ;  and  that  the  real  comforts  and 
safety  of  the  narrow  gauge  are  fully  equal  to 
those  on  tbe  great  goverment  roads,  viz  :  the 
Union  Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific  and  tbe  Cen- 
tral Pacific. 

3.  OUR  MEANS  OF  CONSTRUCTING  THE  BROAD 
GAUGE  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  NARROW  GAUGE. 

Railway  officials  are  so  well  advised  on 
this  question,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  obtaining  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  construct  a  road  on  a  cash  basis  is 
the  only  real  difficult)   to  be  overcome. 

It  is  a  self  evident  fact  that  it  is  very  much 
easier  to  obtain  $10,000  per  mile  than  it  is 
$30,000. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  numerous 
localities,  North,  East,  South  and  West,  in 
which  railway  facilities  are  imperatively  de- 
manded, nor  will  it  be  denied  that  in  manv 
instances  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
the  means  to  construct  them  broad  gauge  ;  or, 
if  able  to  do  so,  that  when  done  they  would 
not  command  sufficient  business  to  sustain 
them. 

Their  excessive  cost,  entirely  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  light  business,  would  neces- 
sarily compel  them  to  charge  high  rates  in 
order  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  interest 
account,  and  thus  retard,  rather  than  stimu- 
late, development. 

Your  committee  are  unable  to  see  the 
propriety  of  thus  unnecessarily  taxing  the 
industries  of  the  country,  especially  when  (he 
required  facilities  may  be  obtained  by  the 
adoption  of  the  narrow  gauge  at  one-half  the 
cost,  thereby  placing  it  within  the  means  of 
the  localities  referred  to,  not  only  to  provide 
themselves  with  railways,  but  with  low  rates. 
Admitting  that  $10,000  per  mile  will  ac- 
complish the  desired  object,  your  committee 
are  unable  to  see  the  economy  of  investing 
$20,000  per  mile,  and  thereby  incurring  the 
entailment  of  high  rates  for  all  time. 

As  to  the  narrow  gauge  supplies,  such  as 


rail,  locomotives,  cars,  4c,  the  construction 
of  the  Denver  and  Kio  Grande,  as  well  as 
that  of  many  other  roads  from  20  to  150 
miles  in  length,  now  fast  being  completed, 
and  even  more  rapidly  than  most  broad- 
gaoge  roads  bave  been  constructed,  sbow3 
most  conclusively  that  American  skill,  in- 
genuity and  energy  bave  been  eqoal  to  the 
emergency. 

In  conclusion  npon  this  point,  we  beg  leave 
to  remark  that  we  are  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  an  impartial  and  tboroogh  examination 
of  the  subject  can  not  fail  to  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  the  great  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  narrow  gauge,  ia  first  cost,  and 
the  consequent  money-saving  results  to  be 
obtained  thereby  in  the  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  our  resources. 

4.      THE  COMPARATIVE  COST   OP  OPERATING  THE 
TWO  GAUGES. 

Your  committee  cannot  find  that  it  has 
ever  been  claimed  by  tbe  broa'i-gaoge  ad- 
vocates that  their  system  can  be  operated 
for  less  than  the  narrow  in  any  case,  while 
tbe  opinion  and  practice  of  all  roads  prove 
that,  when  the  business  exceeds  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  is  cheaper  to  construct  a  double 
track,  the  interest  od  the  Basse  to  be  added 
to  the  operating  expenses. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tbe  double 
track  narrow  gauge  will  not  cost  as  much  as 
the  broad-gauge  single  track,  hence  the  nar- 
row can  under  all  circumstances  furnish 
cheaper  transportation  than  the  broad. 

In  seeking  to  develop  our  resoorces,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  low  rates 
of  transportation  will  accomplish  the  de- 
sired end  much  more  rapidly  than  high  rates, 
which  frequently  prevent,  and  ia  all  cases 
retard,  development. 

In  examining  the  question  of  the  com- 
parative cost  of  operating  the  two  systems,  we 
will  first  show  the  difference  in  the  weight  of 
the  rolling  stock  and  machinery,  and  then 
trace  the  effects  produced  in  each  case  to  a 
final  result. 

The  following  tables  show  the  proportions 
of  paying  and  dead  weight  in  the  cars  of 
tbe  two  gauges  when  loaded  to  their  full 
capacity  : 

PASSENGER  CARS. 


Gauge. 

W eight  of 

car  ia 

pounds. 

No.  Passen- 
gers foil 
load. 

Ponnd   dead 
weight  per 
passenper 

38.U00 
12.1100 

215,006 

56 
36 

21 

67* 
333 

345 

POUNDS  DEAD  WEIGHT  PER  PASSENGER  CARRIED   ON  ROADS 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Massachusetts „ — . ....  1,25> 

New  York - 2,781 

In  this  case  the  narrow  gauge  coach,  weight 
12,000  pounds,  carries  when  full  36  passen- 
gers, with  a  dead  weight  of  12,000.38—333 
pounds  per  passenger;  while  the  broad-gauge 
coach,  capacity  56  passeDgers,  weighs  an 
average  of  19  tons,  giving  a  dead  weight  of 
38,00050—678  pounds,  a  difference  of  345 
pounds  per  head  in  favor  of  the  narrow  gauge. 

But  neither  of  these  coaches  seldom  run 
full,  in  which  case  the  advantage  will  be  still 
greater  in  favor  of  the  narrow  gauge. 

To  test  the  comparison  still  further,  we  will 
suppose  that  we  have  thirty-eight  passengers, 
twormore  than  the  small  coach  will  accom- 
modate, making  it  necessary  to  put  on  a 
second   one. 

In  this  case  we  will  have  two  narrow  gauge 
coaches,  weighing  24,000  pounds,  or  24,000.- 
33 — 634  pounds  per  passenger,  while  by  the 
broad  gauge  we  have  38,000.38 — 1,000  pounds 
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dead  weight  per  passenger,  or  a  difference  of 

366  pounds  per  head  in  favor  of  the  narrow 

gauge. 

But  let  us    apply   still    another   test.     We 

will  suppose  that  we  have  two  narrow  gauge 
car  loads,  72  passengers,  or  16  more  than 
can  be  accommodated  with  one  broad  gauge 
roach,  necessitating  the  use  of  a  second  one. 
The  account  will  then  stand  as  follows: 
Two  narrow  gauge  coaches,  72  passengers, 
24,000.72 — 333  pounds  per  passenger,  while 
by  the  broad  ga»ge  it  will  be,  two  coaches 
76,000.72 — 1,055  pounds  per  passenger,  a 
difference  of  722  pounds  per  head,  or  a  total 
of  52,000  pounds,  or  26  tons  saving  in  dead 
weight  in  favor  of  the  narrow  gauge  in  only 
two  cars. 

The  dead  weight  per  passenger  on  the 
New  York  roads  for  1870  was  2,748  pounds, 
exclusive  of  baggage,  with  an  average  of  13 
passengers  per  car.  On  a  large  majority  of 
roads  the  average  dead  weight  is  much 
greater.  The  passenger  coaches,  then,  on 
the  New  York  roads  run  about  one-fourth 
full.  For  the  purpose  of  a  further  com- 
parison, we  will  assume  that  our  broad  gauge 
railways  average  the  same  number  (13)  per 
car.  On  this  basis  the  table  of  paying  loads 
and  dead  weights  is  arranged  thus  : 


Kind 

of 

Tariff. 


Passen- 
ger. 


Gauge. 


Broad. 

Narrow, 


No.  of  pas- 
sengers 
per  car. 

13 
13 


Weight  of 

car  in 

pounds. 

39,00!) 
12,0(10 


26,000 


Total    pay- 
ing load    in 
pounds. 

1 ,050 
1,950 


Kind 

of 
tariff. 


Passenger. 


Gauge. 


Broad. 

Narrow. 


Dead  weight  per 

passenger  in 

pounds. 


2,923 
923 


Gross    load 
in  pounds. 


39.950 
13  950 


20,(100 


A  difference  of  26,000  pounds,  or  13  tons 
in  favor  of  the  narrow  gauge,  or  2,000  pounds 
per  head  for  each  passenger. 

Assuming  the  weight  of  the  broad-gauge 
car  to  be  only  15  tons,  or  30,000  pounds,  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  narrow  gauge  car 
will  stUl  be  18,000  pounds,  or  1,384  pounds 
per  head  for  each  passenger,  as  against  923 
pounds  per  head  by  the  narrow  gauge.  Of 
course  the  traveling  public  pays  for  this  ex- 
cess of  unnecessary  dead  weight,  amounting 
to  many  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

We  will  now  compare  the  two  gauges  in 
reference  to  the  economical  transportation  of 
freight,  when  the  cars  are  loaded  to  their  ca- 
pacity : 

FREIGHT  CARS. 


Gauge 


Broad 

Nar'w 


Weight  of 

box  cars  in 

pounds. 

18,500 
8,000 
10,500 

Capacity 
box   cars 
pounds. 

of 

in 

20,010 
16,000 

4,000 

Av'ge  ponnds  of  dead 
weight  to  1  ton  paying 
freight  carried  on  rail- 
ways in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  in  1870. 


Mass. 
3,138 


New  York. 


3,091 


The  average  weight  of  modern  broad- 
gauge  cars  is  20,000  pounds,  capacity  20,000 
pounds.  The  average  weight  of  southern 
broad-gauge  cars  may  be  put  down  at  18.500 
pounds,  capacity  16,000  pounds.  In  the 
table  we  have  taken  the  lowest  dead  weight 
and  the  highest  capacity,  as  we  prefer  to 
overestimate  the  capacity  of  the  broad-gauge 
rather  than  underestimate  it. 

As  will  be  seen  by  this  table,  the  railways  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  average  only 
about  one-sixth  of  their  capacity.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind   that  the  average  of  our 


railways  will  fall  far  short  of  those  of  the 
states  referred  to.  If,  as  shown,  Massa- 
chusetts hauls  18,500  pounds  of  dead  weight 
to  transport  3,136  pounds  paying  freight,  and 
New  York  3,091  pounds,  what  may  we  rea- 
sonably expect  is  the  average  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  the  South,  West  and 
North-west  ? 

The  proportion  of  dead  weight  to  paying 
freight  on  southern  railways  is  even  much 
greater  than  it  is  in  the  West  and  North-west. 
In  a  word,  their  railways  have  a  capacity  far 
in  excess  of  the  business  of  that  section, 
high  rates  upon  them,  and  thus  retarding 
development  which  cheap  narrow  gauge 
roads  with  their  low  rates  would  stimulate 
into  great  activity.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  average  of  freight  carried  per  car  by 
Massachusetts  roads  is  less  than  one-fifth  the 
capacity  of  the  narrow  gauge  box  car. 

In  transporting  less  quantities  than  a  full 
car  load  the  narrow  gauge  cars  have  im- 
mensely the  advantage.  Cars  carrying  through 
freight  may  be  loaded  very  generally  to  their 
capacity,  but  the  average  net  car  loads  are 
brought  down  by  the  necessity  for  dropping 
cars  from  the  trains  at  turn  outs  along  the 
route  with  way  or  local  freights,  frequently 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  full  car  load. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
dead  weight  per  ton,  in  pounds,  by  the  two 
systems,  wheu  the  shipment  of  freight  to  a 
way  station  is  not  an  even  car  load. 

The  figures  in  the  heading  show  the  amount 
of  supposed  shipments  in  tons: 

WAY  FREIGHT. 


Gauge. 


Number  of 

cars  to  carry 

shipment. 


Broad  ... 
Narrow., 


3 


I85U0 
8000 


Dead  Weights. 
016614625 
iolili  2000 


Difference  in    favor  of  the 
narrow  gauge 1 10500  5260  3:00|2625  2100 


9250 

1000 


3700 
lbOO 


WAY   FREIGHT. 


Gauge. 


Broad ... 
Narrow- 


Number  of 
cars  to  carry 
shipment. 


Tons. 
3        9      10      II 


Dead  Weights. 


Difference  in    favor  of  the 
narrow  gauge 1750  1500  1312   278   250    190 


2312  2055 
1(100 


1850 

i'cou 


3303 
.454 


This  table  shows  that  if  it  is  necessary  to 
drop  cars  with  nine  tons  of  freight,  at  a  way- 
station — this  being  an  amount  which  is  one 
ton  over  a  car-load  for  the  narrow  gauge,  and 
which  renders  necessary  the  use  of  two  cars 
at  the  utmost  disadvantage — the  dead  weight 
is  even  then  only  1,777  pounds  per  ton,  and 
still  278  pounds  less  than  the  broad  gauge. 

These  operative  comparisons  would  seem 
to  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  question  so  far  as 
the  economy  of  the  narrow  gauge  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  may  be  well  to  look  into  the 
question  of  the  reduced 

WEAR  AND  TEAR, 

In  consequence  of  the  use  of  light  machinery 
and  rolling  stock.  If  we  assume  that  the 
repairs  of  machinery  and  rolling  stock  are 
in  direct  ratio  to  its  cost,  the  reduction  for 
the  narrow  gauge  would  be  about  50  per  cent., 
which  is  the  difference  in  the  first  cost. 

The  expenditure  of  power  and  ordinary 
repairs  should  be  held  strictly  correlative, 
and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all 


the  parts  of  the  narrow  gauge  machinery  and 
rolling-stock  being  relatively  stronger,  and 
the  shocks  to  which  they  are  exposed  being 
so  much  lighter,  both  cars  and  locomotives 
will  run  with  much  less  repairs  than  has 
been  generally  estimated. 

Narrow  gauge  locomotives  weigh  from  6  to 
18  tons,  depending  opon  the  nature  of  the 
service  they  have  to  perform. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal 
dimensions  and  weights  of  various  patterns 
and  sizes  of  narrow  gauge  locomotives, 
together  with  the  loads  which  they  will  haul 
on  a  straight  track  in  good  condition  : 


Cylin 

ders. 

Diameter 

KIND  OF    LOCOMOTIVES. 

Dl'm 

St'o'e 

12 
16 
16 

of 
Drivers. 

CLASS     1. 

Four-wheels  connected  tank 
locomotive. 

9 
9 
10 

30 

36 
36  to  40 

Class  2. 

Four-wheels,  connected  with 

separate   tender. 

9 
9 
10 

12 
16 

30 
36 

36  to  40 

Class  3. 

Six-wheels  connected  tank 
locomotive. 

10 
11 
12 

16 
16 
16 

36 

36 

36  to  40 

Class  4. 

Six-wheels  connected   with 

separate    tender. 

10 

16 
16 

16 

36 

36 

36  to  40 

Weigh 

in  work'g  ord'r 

KiND  OF    LOCOMOTIVES. 

Total. 

On 

driv'e. 

On   each 
p'rdri's. 

Clabs  1. 

Four-wheels  connected  tank 

locomotive* 

16000 
22000 
26000 

180110 
22000 
20O00 

9000 
11000 
13000 

Class  2. 

Four-wheels  connected  with 

separate   tender. 

16000 

V0  nil 
24000 

10000 
20000 
24000 

boon 

10000 
12000 

Class  3. 

Six-wheels  connected  tank 

locomotive. 

28000 
33000 
36000 

28000 
33000 
3S000 

9333 

11000 
12666 

Class  4. 

Six-wheels   connected  with 

separate  tender. 

25000 
30000 
35000 

25000 
20000 
3O00O 

8333 
lOliOO 
11956 

Lo'd  gross  c'rs  &.  lad'g 

KIHD    OF    LOCOMOTIVES. 

Ol  8 

On 

feet 

On60 
feet 

100 

feet 

Lev.  1 

gra'e 

gra'e 

70 
85 
105 

gra'e 

CLASSl. 

Four-wheels  connected  tank 
locomotive. 

3B0 
490 
5911 

120 
150 
ISO 

55 
70 
65 

Class  1. 

Four-wheels  connected  with 

separate  tender. 

385 
480 
580 

115 
140 
170 

65 
75 
95 

50 
60 
75 

Class  3. 

Six-wheels  connected  tank 

locomotive. 

61.) 

740 
860 

185 
225 

265 

105 
131. 
151 

85 
105 
125 

Class  4. 

Six-weeels   connected  with 

Beparate  tender. 

605 

730 
850 

176 
215 
255 

9. 
12C 
14< 

75 
95 
115 

[To    be  continued.] 

1  *»  • — ■— — ■ 

Cincinnati  *  Terre  Haute  Railway. 

We  have  received,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
general  superintendent,  the    following  note: 

"Opening  Excursion  of  the  Cincinnati  & 
Terre  Haute  Railway. — The  compliments 
of  the  Officers  of  this  Railway  are  respect- 
fully presented  to  yourself  and  family,  to  at- 
tend the  Opening  Excursion  over  this  rail- 
way   to    Middlebury,    Tuesday,   August    6tb, 

1872. 

Matt.  P.  Wood, 

Gen'l  Sup't." 

The  only  regret  we  have  is,  that  the  Ex- 
cursion is  not  from  Cincinnati  to  Middlebury  ; 
but  then  we  expect  to  get  the  invitation  to 
one  in  that  direction  by  Christmas.  Then 
hurrah  for  cheap  coal ! 
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Report  oi  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  tk  Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

The  operations  of  the  road  have  been  con 
ducted  with  a  good  degree  of  regularity  and 
success,  the  road  bed  and  track  have  been 
maintained  in  excellent  condition,  the  equip- 
ment has  been  largely  increased  and  its  effi- 
ciency improved. 

The  gross  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1872  were  as  follows  : 

Gross  earnings $5,900,797  38 

Interest  on  loans,  premiums,etc,      221,000  61 


Total $6,121,797  99 

Operating  exp.,  including  taxes 

and  legal  expenses,  were 2,950,262  86 


Net  earnings $3,171,535  13 

Div.  pd.  from  this 

sum,  April  and 

Oct $1,439,708  00 

Int.    on    bonded 

debt 609,175  00 

Rent  of  Peoria  & 

Bur'uVal.R  R.      125,000  00  12,173,883  00 


Leaving  surplus $997,652  13 

Add  balance  of  income  account 

March   31,  1871 2,719,377  89 


Total $3,717,030  02 

LAND   GRANT. 

The  Land  Commissioner  reports  sales  of 
13,964.42  acres,  realizing  the  sum  of  $107,- 
692.86.  $4,013.80  of  the  above  have  been 
received  as  a  compromise  on  swamp  lands,  to 
which  the  company's  title  has  never  been 
fully  established.  The  balance  has  averaged 
$8.65  per  acre  $40,000,  derived  from  sales 
of  lands,  have  been  paid  over  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  sinking  fund. 

SINKING    FUND. 

The  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  re- 
port that  they  hold  for  the  final  redemption 
of  the  sinking  fund  bonds  $197,000  in  Rock 
Island  and  $24,000  in  Peoria,  Pekin  &  Jack- 
sonville bonds. 

BRANCHES. 

During  the  past  year  the  Des  Moines,  Io- 
dianola  &  Missouri  Railroad  has  been  com- 
pleted from  Des  Moines  to  Indianola,  a  dis- 
tance of  22  miles,  and  has  been  in  operation 
since  last  November. 

Another  branch,  extending  from  Somerset, 
a  point  on  the  Indianola  road,  15  miles  south 
of  Des  Moines,  has  been  constructed  to  VVin- 
terset,  Madison  county,  a  distance  of  26J 
miles,  known  as  tbe  Des  Moines,  Wintersel 
&  South-western  Railway.  It  is  expected  this 
line  will  be  so  far  completed  as  to  allow  of 
running  trains  in  May. 

The  right  of  way,  grading,  bridging  and 
ties  for  these  roads  were  furnished  from  pro- 
ceeds of  taxes  and  private  subscriptions,  your 
company  furnishing  iron  and  laying  the  track, 
taking  therefor  the  bonds  of  the  companies, 
and  a  controlling  interest  in  tbe  stock,  thus 
virtually  becoming  owner  of  the  roads. 

There  has  been  expended,  on  account  of 
the  construction  of  the  above  branch  roads, 
the  sum  of  $352,461.23. 

These  roads  reach  two  important  towns 
situated  midway  between  your  main  line  and 
the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad, 
and  will  command  the  traffic  of  two  of  the 
richest  and  best  agricultural  counties  in 
Iowa. 

The  extension  of  the  Washington  Branch 
Railroad  to  Sigoumey  has  been  vigorously 
prosecuted,  and  will  be  in  operation   about  ' 


the  middle  of  May.     This  extension  is  about 
29  miles  long,  and  has  cost  to  date,  $5,901.17. 

CHICAGO    4    SOUTH  WESTERN     RAILWAY. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  company,  by  ac- 
tion of  their  directors,  approved  by  vote  of  the 
stockholders,  indorsed  the  bonds  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  South-western  Railway  Company  to  the 
extent  of  $5,000,000. 

It  was  believed  this  enterprise,  designed  to 
connect  your  line  with  Kansas  and  her  system 
of  railroads,  leading  west  and  south,  would 
prove  a  valuable  feeder  to  your  main  line,  and 
help  develop  a  large  territory  in  southern 
Iowa  and  northern  Missouri,  as  yet  but  par- 
tially supplied  with  railway  facilities. 

With  tbe  aid  and  encouragement  thus 
given,  the  Chicago  &  South-western  Railway 
Company  constructed  a  railroad  from  Wash- 
ington, Iowa,  to  the  Missouri  river,  opposite 
Leavenworth,  a  distance  of  269  miles,  which 
was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  9th  of  October. 

Previous  to  that  date,  portions  of  the  line 
when  ready  for  use  had  been  stocked  and 
operated  by  your  compauy,  the  Chicago  & 
South-western -Company  not  having  provided 
rolling  stock. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  prominent  among 
which  may  be  named  the  want  of  bridge  and 
railroad  connections  at  Leavenworth,  short 
crops  caused  by  drought  and  insects  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  territory  traversed 
by  the  road,  and  the  derangement  of  business 
caused  by  the  Chicago  fire,  the  earnings  of 
the  line  thus  far  have  not  equalled  the  expec- 
tations of  the  board. 

It  has  been  found  necessary,  in  order  to 
complete,  equip  and  operate  this  line,  to  ex- 
pend a  large  sum,  about  $500,000  in  excess 
of  the  entire  earnings,  which  has  been  taken 
from  the  surplus  earnings  of  your  maiu  line 
and  charged  to  account  of  construction  of 
Chicago  &  South-western  Railway. 

A  considerable  additional  amount  will  yet 
be  required  to  furnish  side  tracks,  water  and 
station  accommodations,  fencing,  ballasting, 
etc.,  etc. 

As  settlements  increase,  towns  and  villages 
will  spring  up  along  the  line,  creating  a  de- 
mand for  lumber  and  merchandise,  which 
must  be  supplied  mainly  from  Chicago  and 
the  towns  on  the  Mississippi  river.  These 
towns  in  return  will  invite  immigration,  make 
large  shipments  of  grain,  live  stock,  etc  ,  and 
this  rapidly  growing  local  traffic,  together 
with  the  share  of  through  business  from  Kan- 
sas and  territories  west,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved will  soon  enable  the  road  to  pay  its  own 
expenses,  and  ultimately  repay  in  full  the  in- 
vestments now  being  made  to  complete  and 
carry  on  the  work. 

The  Chicago  &  South-western  Company 
are  constructing  a  branch  from  their  main  line 
to  Atchison,  Kansas,  29  miles  in  length,  by 
which  connections  will  be  made  with  the  At- 
chison, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  the 
Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
the  Atchison  &  Nebraska  Railroad. 

This  branch  will  doubtless  prove  a  valuable 
feeder  to  the  main  line,  and  the  Chicago  & 
South-western  Compauy  expect  to  have  it 
ready  for  service  in  June. 

Parties  interested  in  the  different  railroads 
centering  in  Atchison  are  negotiating  a  con- 
tract that  will  ensure  the  building  of  a  bridge 
across  the.  Missouri  river  at  an  early  day. 
Until  completed,  transfers  will  be  made  by 
steam  ferry,  already  established. 

The  Kansas  &  Missouri  bridge,  a  fine  struc- 
ture of  iron  crossing  tbe  Missouri  river  oppo- 
site Fort  Leavenworth,  is  nearly  completed 
and  will  be  ready  for  the  passage  of  trains  in 
April. 


To  connect  the  bridge  with  the  system  of 
railroads  running  to  and  through  the  city  of 
Leavenworth,  it  was  necessary  t>  construct 
about  two  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State  of 
Kansas,  known  as  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Rail- 
road. It  is  expected  this  will  be  in  use  in 
May. 

The  gross  receipts  and  expenditures  have 
been  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

1872.  1871. 

From  passeng's.. $1,394, 140  12  $1,713,123  16 

From  freight 4,213,371  65  4,023,271  60 

From    mails 100,701    19  83,190  63 

From  express....        89,033  81  83,543  70 

From  rent,  int.  etc        93,933  11  125,158  20 
For' telegraph....          3,8ti8  06 
For  service  of  cars          5,729  44 


Total $5,9U0,797  38  $6,028,287  29 

Per   mile $9,650  00         $9,858  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operating  exp. ..$2,838, 206  58  $3,218,610  43 
Legal  expenses..  25,049  84  24,884  43 
Taxes 87,006  44       161,964  20 


2,950,262  86  $3,405,459  06 


Net  earng's... $2,950,534  52  $2,622,828  23 
Per  cent,  operat'g 

exp.     to    gross 

earnings 48.10  53-39 

Per  cent,  opera'g 

exp.    including 

tax.  &  legal  exp.  50.00  56.50 

While  the  gross  earnings  of  the  road  have 
decreased  $127,526  37  or  2  per  cent ,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  the  operatiug 
expenses  have  also  decreased  $455,186.20,  or 
about  13  per  cent ,  leaving  an  increase  in  net 
earnings  of  $327,659.83. 

Prominent  among  tbe  causes  that  have 
tended  largely  to  diminish  the  earnings  of  the 
road,  may  be  mentioned  the  Chicago  fire  in 
October,  which  caused  an  almost  total  sus- 
pension of  shipments  of  lumber  and  merchan- 
dise for  several  weeks;  the  blockade  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  by  snow  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  winter,  largely 
affecting  the  traffic  to  the  Pacific  coast;  the 
want  of  storage  room  for  co  n  in  Chicago, 
and  tbe  inability  of  Eastern  roads  to  move 
grain,  thus  checking  the  shipments  of  corn 
early  in  January.  Reduction  in  the  rates  of 
fare  and  freight  tariff,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  action  of  competing  lines  of  railway,  also 
tended  to  diminish  the  receipts. 

The  following  amounts  have  been  expended, 
and  charged  to  construction  and  equipment 
account: 

Land  and  land  damages $22,719  68 

New  equipment 863,943  74 

Grading,  including  masonry 50,130  06 

New  side  tracks. 35,664  10 

Station  build's,  shops  &  fixtures      32,312  40 

Ballasting  track  with  stone 17,614  00 

New   stock    feeding    yards,    (at 

Geneseo) 16,348  75 

New    fences „      53,425  13 

New  bridgeand  approaches,  Rock 

Island 45,890  20 

Indianola  &  Winterset  R.  R 352,461  33 

Sigoumey  Railroad  501,901   17 

Fort  Leavenworth  Railroad 61,869  75 

Total $2,054,310  31 

New  equipment  account  includes  cost  of  37 

new  engines  2  sleeping  coaches  and  693  new 

freight  cars  of  all  classes. 

The   aggregate   amount  expended  in    the 

construction,  of  branch  roads  as  before  speci 
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fied,  is  $91fi,232  25,  covering  79  miles  uf  road, 
or  SI  1,597.88  per  mile.  One  (the  Iudianola) 
has  been  in  operation  since  the  first  of  No- 
vember; tbe  others  will  be  opened  for  traffic 
in  May. 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  permanent 
improvements  to  roadway,  additional  side 
tracks,  new  buildings  and  stone  ballast, 
amount  to  $135,750  56. 

The  entire  cost  of  widening  cuts  and  em- 
bankments and  clearing  ditches,  has  been 
charged  to  repairs  of  roadway. 

The  materials  used  in  construction  and  re- 
pairs of  fences,  were  equivalent  to  142  miles 
of  fence. 

The  great  fire  in  Chicago  on  the  9th  of 
October,  destroyed  the  fine  passenger  depot, 
(owned  jointly  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Rock  Is- 
land companies,)  the  general  offices,  the  out- 
freight  depot,  (a  brick  building  800  feet  long,) 
three  sleeping  coaches,  eight  passenger 
coaches,  and  eleven  baggage  and  freight 
cars. 

The  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at  $300.- 
000,  upon  which  the  company  received  $45,- 
439  60  from  insurance,  but  the  loss  and  in- 
convenience resulting  from  the  destruction 
of  the  general  offices  of  the  different  depart- 
ments can  hardly  be  estimated,  as  many  pa- 
pers of  value,  particularly  in  the  Engineer's 
office,  were  destroyed. 

The  company  had  $106,500  invested  in  the 
Pacific  Hotel,  not  included  in  the  above  esti- 
mate. Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
reconstruction  of  this  hotel  upon  terms  that 
it  is  hoped  will  eventually  prove  beneficial  to 
the  stockholders,  and  save  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  amount  already  invested. 

The  bessemer  steel  is  doing  excellent  ser- 
vice. The  steel  capped  rails  have  not  in  all 
cases  proved  as  satisfactory.  Owing  to  the 
increased  demand  and  consequent  large  ad- 
vance in  the  cost  of  steel  rails,  but  a  trifling 
addition  was  made  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  expected  a  considerable  quantity  will  be 
laid  the  current  season. 

Miles. 

The  Co.  own  main  and  branch  lines 565 

And  lease  Peoria  &  Bureau  Valley  road  46J 

There  is  of  second  track 21 

And  of  side  track 114 

Equivalent  to  a  single  track  of .764J 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made 
in  reducing  grades,  widening  cuts  and  em- 
bankments, and  ballasting  with  stone.  Cul- 
verts of  stone  have  been  substituted  for  wooden 
structures  in  several  places,  and  the  general 
good  condition  of  road  bed  and  track  have 
been  fully  maintained. 

LOCOMOTIVE    DEPARTMENT. 

Locomotives. 
The  Co.  owned  at  date  of  last  rep.       145 
Add 'd  by  purchase  during  year...         25 
Added  by  construc'n  in  Co.'s  shops         12 

Total  at  date 182 

The  equipment  at  the  close  of  the  year  con- 
sisted of  182  locomotives,  (all  coal  burners), 
9  sleeping  coaches,  51  day  coaches,  6  baggage 
and  passenger  coaches,  (combined),  5  railway 
post  office  cars,  21  baggage,  mail  and  express 
cars,  and  1  paymaster's  car,  a  total  passenger 
stock  of  93  cars,  2,358  box  freight  cars,  404 
stock  freight  ears,  830  flat  cars,  66  caboose 
and  drovers'  cars,  2  pile-driving  cars,  1 
wrecking  car  and  40  dumping  gravel  cars,  a 
total  of  3,701  freight  and  construction  cars. 

There  have  been  added  daring  the  year 
and  cost  charged  to  equipment  account — by 
purchase,  400  box  cars,   and  by   building  in 


company's  shops,  237  box  and  stock  cars,  50 
flats  and  2  sleeping  coaches,  in  all  689. 
Number  of  passengers  transported  dur- 
ing the  year 708,413 

First  class 698,548 

Second  class 7,678 

Emigrant 2,217 

Through  passengers 51,952 

Way  passengers 656,491 

Passengers   going    East 348,431 

Passengers  going   West 360,012 

Sleeping  cars    owned  and  run  by  the  com- 
pany have  earned  $42,656.95. 
Amount  of  frei't  transported 

during  the  year 2,028,695,240  lbs. 

During  previous  year 1,828,690,104  lbs. 

Increase 200,005,136  lbs. 

Or  100,002  1136-2000  tons. 

Rec.  from  freight  1871-72 $4,213,371.65 

Rec.    from  freight  1870-71  4,023,269.40 

Increase,  4|  per  cent.,  or $190,102.25 

.  ^ » _ 

The  Erie  Election. — The  Erie  election  pro- 
gressed quietly.  The  following  is  the  ticket 
elected,  there  being  no  opposition  :  Samuel 
D.  Babcock,  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  John  J.  Cisco, 
Charles  Day,  Alexander  S.  Diven,  John  A. 
Dix,  W.  Butler  Duncan,  John  L.  Johnston, 
Henry  L.  Lansing,  J.  Talbot  Olyphant,  Edwin 
D.  Morgan,  John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  Homer  Rams- 
dell,  Frederick  Schuehardt,  Wm.  W.  Shippen, 
Wm.  R.  Travers,  and  Peter  H    Watson. 

Watson  was  chosen  President,  and  Diven 
Vice  President.  Both  accepted.  A  resolution 
was  passed  complimentary  to  Gen.  Dix  and 
the  members  of  the  late  directory.  Watson 
was  first  publicly  known  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  during  the  term  of  the  late  Ed 
win  M.  Stanton.  Since  his  retirement  from 
that  position  before  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
has  been  identified  with  oil  and  railroad  in- 
terests in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  He  was 
President  of  the  Southern  Improvement 
company,  ^which  attempted  to  establish  a 
monopoly  of  the  oil  carrying  business, 
and  it  will  Jbe  remembered  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  last  Congress  in  connection 
with  that  scheme.  He  has  also,  Bince  his  re- 
tirement from  the  war  department,  been 
prominently  connected  with  several  roads 
leased  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad  Company. 

■  ■  i 

— The  Cattaraugus  Union  says  that  the 
contracts  for  building  the  Cattaraugus  Rail 
way  from  Salamanca  to  Machias  have  been 
let  to  responsible  parties.  Harris  Brothers, 
of  Buffalo,  have  the  contract  for  clearing, 
grubbing  and  masonry.  Work  is  to  be'com- 
menced  at  once.  Mr.  W.  W.  Coe  is  managing 
assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road. 


POST  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Railway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 


186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 
CINCINNATI. 


L.  D.  KRAFT  &  GO. 

PARKERSBURC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

WEST  Yi.  LUBRICATING  OIL 

STRICTLY    28    GRAVITY, 
PROPRIETORS  OF    THE    GELEBBATEl) 


33  3FL^Sl»TI>  . 


We  make  tbe  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALL  OILS  SOLD    BY   US    ARE    GUARANTEED  FREE 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURE, 


fi®~  We  would  request  that  you  favor  us  withan 
order  for  they  „  K.  OIL,  which  will  be  prompt- 
ly filled t  as  our  facilities  for  shipping  are  un~ 
equaled.    Quotations  given  on  application. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 
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Insurance  Companies  Reduce  Eates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

BSTTlic  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
nork  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  that  kindle  a(  stations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FARWELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO' 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNATI 
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HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 

WE  ARE  PKEPAKED  TO  EXECUTE 

ailroad  Printin 


;OP    IBVEK/E-    DBSCEIPTIOIT 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 

Local   &  Coupon  Tickets, 

aims,  SOFT  SILLS, 

POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

JL3STID  ZBXjJ^ILTIK:  BOOKS. 

WRIGHTS  OK  &  CO., 

RAILROAD    RECORD     OEEICE 


No.  1 67  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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E.  D.  MANSFIELD, 
T    WaiGHTSOST,      - 


.} 


Editors 


CINCINNATI,      -    Thcrsdat,   Jult  25,  1872. 

PUBLISHED    EVERY    THURSDAY     MORNING, 

By   Wriffhfson  &  Co., 

OFt'ICK-No.  167  Walnut  Street 


Subscriptions — $3  per  anntsm  in  advance. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  square  is  ttie  spaceoccuj-ied  by  t-enlines  t:fNoEi>arei 

Oneaquare,sing2eiiisertion...     ....... ....._...  $  2  GO 

"        "       per  month _ 5  00 

"        *'        six  months „ I5  0fl 

'*        v*        perattnum „ 25  rjtl 

4*  column, singleinsertion ., 7  00 

"        6i        permonth 14  00 

*'          '       six  months 55  00 

tl        "        per  annum „ 110  00 

**  page,     singleinsertion. _ 25  00 

st        ifc        per  month 40  00 

'*        *'       six  months ....... , _ 135  00 

"        '*       perannnm 210  00 

Cardsnotcxceedingfoui  lines,  §7  OOperaniium . 

WMGHTSOS  <fc  CO.,  Prop'rs 


Tbe  Narrow  and  Broad   Gauge  Roads. 

We  shall  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject, 
and  that  without  the  least  partisanship  of  any 
sort.  We  don't  care  whether  railroads  are 
broad  or  narrow.  The  only  question  in  refer- 
ence to  gauge  is,  what  gauge  is  practically 
the  best  in  regards  to  the  various  kinds,  and 
immense  amount  of  railroad  traffic  ?  Rail- 
roads are  not  a  matter  of  theory,"but  a  matter 
of  business.  There  can  be  no  rule  of  proportion 
for  a  railroad  gauge.  Tbat  which  will  do  the 
most  work  for  the  least  money  is  the  best; 
provided,  of  course,  it  is  a  practicable  thino-; 
And  here  comes  in  a  principle  which  the 
"  narrow  gauge"  people  seem  not  to  have 
looked  at,  and  this  is  that,  in  general,  the 
largest  power,  and  the  largest  capital  is  the 
most  economical.  Take  for  example,  100 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  center  of  a  great 
trunk  line,  over  that  must  pass  an  immense 
heavy  traffic,  and  here  comes  in  the  principle, 
that  the  greatest  power  with  greatest  capital 
will  do  that  work  the  cheapest.  Take  for  ex- 
ample, the  100  miles  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  west  of  Altoona,  we  think  it  self- 
evident,  that  no  three  foot  gauge  road  can  do 
that  business;  and  therefore,  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  if  this  be  a  place  for  the  narrow 
gauge  road,  so  also,  that  is  a  place  where  it 
does  not  belong.  We  think  that  the  scheme 
of  "  narrow  gauge"  railroads  has  come  up 
just  when  it  is  needed,  and  justwhen  it  will  be 
useful.  In  a  word,  we  think  there  is  a  place  for 
narrow  gauge  railroads  ;  but  it  would  be  per- 
fect folly  to  attemptto  supplant  anyof  the  great 
heavy  traffic  roads  by  any  such  contrivance. 
There  is  a  place  for  narrow  gauge  roads,  and 
we  will  endeavor  to  develop  what  that  is: 

1.  In  the  Central  and  Western  States  there 


are  a  great  many  country  towns  and  stations 
which  want  the  advantages  of  railroads,  but, 
which  in  the  present  system  will  not  get  them 
for  many  years.  The  narrow  gauge  may  be 
made  for  half  the  capital,  that  is  for  an 
amount  which  is  within  the  means  of  the  local 
district  accommodation.  Now,  we  will  give 
some  practical  examples;  Lebanon,  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  is  in  a  direct  line  (5)  five  miles 
from  the  railroad,  and  on  (7)  seven  miles  an 
easy  grade.  Narrow  gauge  railroads  might  be 
made  cheap,  which  would  do  all  the  business 
needed.  Take  another  example,  Batavia, 
the  county  seat  of  Clermont  county,  has  no 
railroad  connection  with  Cincinnati,  but  some 
10  or  12  miles  down  the  east  fork  of  the 
Miami  to  Milford  will  make  that  connection. 
Why  not  do  it  on  the  narrow  gauge  ?  This 
class  of  examples  might  be  extended  to 
embrace  the  whole  class  of  local  branches  to 
the  great  trunk  lines,  and  city  centers.  Here 
is  a  place  for  the  "  narrow  gauge,"  and  taking 
the  whole  country  through,  it  is  a  very  wide 
one.  We  might  proceed  further.  There  is 
nothing  more  necessary  at  present  in  Cin- 
cinnati than  a  railroad  on  the  Ohio  river  from 
Cincinnati  to  Portsmouth,  which  would  con- 
nect not  only  Portsmouth,  but  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad  with  Cincinnati.  If  the 
Narrow  gauge  railroad  can  be  made  for  half 
the  capital  required  in  ordinary  railroads,  the 
people  can  afford  it,  and  why  not  make  it? 
Our  own  opinion  is,  that  if  that  road  were 
made  on  a  three  foot  gauge,  it  would  not  be 
five  years  before  it  would  have  to  be  enlarged 
to  the  4  feet  8£  inches.  In  other  words, 
I  think  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  busi- 
ness of  the  road  would  be  too  great  for  a  nar- 
row gauge  to  perform.  Some  one  will  say, 
why  not  the.  narrow  gauge  perform  the  whole 
work?  Simply,  because  it  can  not.  It  is 
beyond  all  question  true,  that  the  greatest 
power  which  involves  the  greatest  capital,  per- 
forms the  most  economical  work  That  is  the 
essential  point  in  the  whole  business.  Noth- 
ing but  experience  can  determine  whether 
any  gauge  from  seven  feet  to  three  feet  i3  the 
best.  But  that  is  the  very  point,  on  which  ex- 
periments have  been  made.  Experience  seems 
to  prove  that  somewhere  between  four  feet 
eight  inches  or  five  feet  six  inches  is  practi- 
cally the  best  for  the  heavy  work,  which  the 
great  lines  have  to  do.  The  probability  is, 
that  for  all  the  great  lines  which  now  carry 
immense  freights  traversing  the  country,  the 
gauge  will  remain  very  nearly  as  it  is,  if 
indeed,  it  is  not  increased.  The  reason  is,  that 
there  is  one  point  certain  tbat  you  can  not 
make  the  cars  as  large  on  the  narrow  gauge 
as  on  a  broad  guage ;  and  yet,  if  freight  ears 
are  to  be  changed  they  ought  to  be  enlarged, 
for  a  very  plain  reason.  Suppose  a  train  is  to 
carry  100,000  bushels  of  corn,  it  is  a  principle 
of  economy  founded  on  evident  reason,  that 
you  can  carry  that  freight  cheaper  in  large 
cars  than  you  can  in  small  ones.  For  ex- 
ample,you  can  carry  that  corn  cheaper  in  cars 


having  2,400  cubic  feet  each  than  you  can  in 
cars  of  1,2S0.  That  is,  the  first  is  30  feet  b'y  1 0 
by8,and  the  second,  20  feet  by  8  by8.  The  first 
will  require  less  labor,  and  less  wear  and  tear, 
and,  therefore,  be  the  cheapest.  There  nre 
some  things  about  this  matter  of  gauge  and 
railroads  which  has  not  been  fully  stated.  In 
the  narrow  gauge,  for  example,  it  is  essential 
to  lower  the  perpendicular  from  the  bed  of 
the  carriage  to  the  road  bed  If,  for  example, 
the  gauge  be  three  feet,  then  the  perpendicular 
from  the  carriage  to  the  road  bed  ou<rht  to 
be  reduced  one-third.  This  I  think,  is  in- 
tended by  the  narrow  gauge  people.  But  there 
is  another  question  which  is  not  yet  arranged : 
Why  not  lower  the  distance  from  the  carriao-e 
to  the  road  bed  on  all  railroads  ?  I  shall  not 
give  my  views  on  this  subject  now;  because 
it  is  too  important  to  be  despatched  in  a  few 
lines,  but  it  is  a  question  of  great  interest,  and 
may  be  of  great  importance.  I  say  as  before, 
that  there  is  a  place  for  narrow  gauge  rail- 
roads, and  tbat  useful  and  necessary.  The 
''  narrow  gauge"  men,  therefore,  need  not  fear 
that  there  will  not  be  enough  for  them  to  do. 
In  the  great  future  of  the  country  there  are 
thousands  of  miles  of  railroad  which  may  as 
well  be  on  the  narrow  gauge.  E   D.  M. 

July  23,  1872. 


— The  great  increase  says  the  Manufacture, 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  miles 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Rail- 
way is  not  generally  known,  and  is  much 
larger  than  one  would  at  first  suppose.  The 
main  line  from  Cleveland  to  Columbus,  138 
miles  (formerly  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cin- 
cinnati); Crestline  to  Indianapolis,  207  miles 
(formerly  Beilefontaine  Railway);  and  50 
miles,  Delaware  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  hitherto 
known  as  "Springfield  Branch" — 395  miles 
in  all.  No  part  of  this  system  is  controlled 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  or 
by  any  other  company.  This  company  has 
leased  that  part  of  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky 
and  Cleveland  road  between  Springfield  and 
Dayton,  and  has  aided  in  the  construction  of 
a  new  railway — Dayton  to  Cincinnati — and 
taken  a  lease  of  the  same,  and  began  to  run 
through  trains  between  Cleveland  and  Cin- 
cinnati by  that  route  on  Monday,  Jnly  1st. 
This  company's  mileage,  owned  or  controlled, 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Cleveland  to  Columbus 138 

Crestline   to  Indianapolis 207 

Delaware  to  Springfield 50 

(Covered  by  annual  report) 395 

Springfield  to  Cincinnati  (included)...  79 

Total 474 

To  which  may  be  added  : 

Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad 
(one-half  stock  owned  by  this  com- 
pany  261 

Dayton  and  Union  Railroad  (con- 
trolled and  owned  by  this  company)  47 

Springfield  and  Illinois  Southern  Rail- 
road (controlled  by  this  company)  228 

536 

Total   owned  and  controlled 1,010 
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Southern  OEiio  iSailro^d. 

In  onr  issue  of  July  4th,  we  published  a 
very  interesting  letter  from  Col.  ffm.  H. 
Trimble,  of  Hillsboro,  in  regard  lo  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Railroad.  In 
that  letter  Col.  T.  quoted  from  an  article  in 
our  issue  of  May  23d,  written  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field, containing  two  tables  of  distances.  Col 
T.  quoted  a- portion  of  a  paragraph  relating  to 
the  first  table,  but  in  his  manuscript  quoted 
the  second  table.  As  the  publication  of  Trim- 
ble's article  as  written  would  have  conveyed 
a  wrong  impression  and  would  clearly  have 
misrepresented  Mr.  Mansfield,  we  made  the 
proper  correction.  Although,  it  may  have  as 
he  claims,  instituted  an  unfair  comparison 
between  his  line,  which  is  a  surveyed  line, 
aud  the  air  lines  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  yet  in  his 
first  letter  Col.  T.  did  not  state  the  fact  of  the 
ovel  and  the  line  having  been  placed  on  his 
route,  and  it  certain  was  not  our  fault  that  he 
i  ncorporated.an  improper  context  if  he  wished 
to  make  a  comparison  with  the  long  distances. 
We  have  no  antipathies  to  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  or  to  its  offspring  the  Southern 
Ohio.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  been  the 
most  constant  and  disinterested  advocates 
the  C.  &  0.  ever  had,  having  published  article 
after  article  in  favor  of  its  construction,  not 
only  editorially  but  from  the'  pen  of  our  dis- 
tinguished correspondent  Judge  Nash,  of 
Gallipolis,  years  before  Mr.  Huntington  gave 
vitality  to  the  scheme,  and  have  been  its 
earnest  advocate  ever  since.  We  have  even 
republished  without  charge  Fisk  &  Hatch's 
puffs  of  the  bonds,  while  almost  every  other 
paper  in  the  land  have  been  paid  for  doing  so. 
We  merely  mention  this  to  show  that  we  have 
no  design  or  desire  to  underrate  the  great  ad 
vantages  of  the  line.  If  Col.  T.  had  given  the 
extract  entire,  as  he  has  in  the  letter  below, 
he  would  then  have  accomplished  his  object, 
he  would  have  been  correctly  understood,  and 
Mr.  Mansfield  would  not  have  been  misquoted. 
The  Southern  Ohio  can  rely  on  us  for  good 
words,  as  well  as  good  works,  in  its  favor, 
whenever  opportunity  offers.  Col.  Trimble 
says: 

T.  Weightson,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  the  5th,  was 
received  during  my  absence  on  the  east  end  of 
the  Southern  Ohio  Railroad  line. 

In  substituting  the  table  of  distances  you 
publish  for  the  one  I  had  quoted  from  the 
article  of  E.  D.  M.,  you  compel  me  to  com- 
pare my  surveyed  line  with  Mr.  Mansfield's  air 
line.  Th.e  best  correction  and  one  that  will 
enable  the  readers  of  your  valuable  paper  to 
judge  for  themselyes,  is  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Mansfield's  article  the  following — givinn-  his 
airline  and  approximate  railroad  distances: 

"  As  near  as  we  can  measure,  the  good  coal 
beds  are  at  the  following  distances  on  straight 
lines.  Add  one-third  to  that  distance,  and  we 
have  an  approximate  railroad  distance  to  the 
best  coal  beds. 


Miles. 

Cincinnati  to  Coshocton  mines  165 

"  Sunday  Creek  mines 135 

'.'  "   Athens  mines 140 

"  Kanawha    mines 170 

"  "  Kentucky  3  Forks  mines. ...120 

"  "  Indiana  Block  Coal  mines. ..135 

These  are  straight  lines,  reduced  to  rail- 
road distances  they  make  the  lines  of  rail- 
roads as  follows  : 

Miles. 

Cincinnati  to  Coshocton  mines 220 

"  "  Sunday  Creek   mines 180 

"  "  Athens   mines.. 188 

"  "   Kanawha    mines 224 

"  "   Kentucky  3  Forks  mines.  160 

"  "  Indiana  Block  Coal  mines.180 

I  gave  "  "  Jackson  Coal  field  mines. .100 

"  "  Symtnes  Creek  mines 120 

As  my  distance  from  both  Cincinnati  and 
Dayton  is  of  engineered  lines  it  is  clear  they 
should  be  compared  with  this  table  of  approxi- 
mate railroad  distances  given  by  E.  D.  M, 
instead  of  his  air  line  distances. 

You  say  in  your  complimentary  notice  of 
the  Southern  Ohio  enterprise  and  of  me,  that 
Col.  T.,  has  not — does  not— if  we  understand 
it  correctly,  propose  to  make  his  line  the  Cin- 
cinnati outlet  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, of  which  it  is  but  an  extension." 

The  enterprise  as  presented  by  me  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Com- 
pany, comprehended  botli  the  Cincinnati  and 
Dayton  connection  by  a  common  stem  line  of 
100  miles  from  the  month  of  Symmes  Creek 
to  Hillsboro. 

The  entrance  to  Cincinnati  presented  a 
question  of  so  much  difficulty,  evidently 
requiring  time  for  its  careful  investigation, 
that  Mr.  Huntington  suggested  the  propriety  of 
permitting  that  part  of  the  line  from  Hills- 
boro to  Cincinnati  to  remain  in  abeyance  for 
the  present. 

The  language  used  by  Fisk  and  Hatch, 
financial  agents  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Company,  in  their  report  of  May  1st,  1872, 
sanctioned  undoubtedly,  if  not  dictated  by 
Mr.  Huntington,  is  evidence  that  you  have 
misapprehended  the  purpose  of  the  enterprise, 
and  those  controlling  it.  That  language  is  as 
follows:  "The  Southern  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany have  a  valuable  charter  for  a  road  from 
the  Ohio  river  opposite  Huntington  to  Dayton 
and  Cincinnati.  They  have  secured  a  large 
amount  of  cash  subscriptions,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  grading  has  been  done 
on  a  portion  of  the  line.  This  road  will  be 
promptly  built,  and  will  form  a  very  valuable 
connection  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  con- 
trolling for  this  route  the  trade  of  Southern 
Ohio  lo  a  large  extent,  and  forming  a  direct 
and  short  line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  the 
Nortb-west,  with  the  same  low  grades  which 
will  be  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  aud  its  entire 
system  of  western  connection." 
Yours  truly, 

Wit,  H.  Trimble. 

Hillsboro,  0.,  July  15,  1872. 


Early  History  of  Railroads. 

At  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  J. 
D.  Steele,  of  Coatesville,  Pa.,  read  a  paper  on 
"Early  History  of  Railroads,  and  the  Origin 
of  the  Gauge."  The  paper  was  (nil  of  inter- 
est, and  elicited  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  members.  The  author  narrated  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  rail  from  the  first 
wooden  track  to  the  perfected  steel  rail  of  the 
present  day.  Steam  was  employed  first-  in 
England,  1814,  in  which  year  it  was  proved 
that  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels  to  the  mil  was 
sufficient  to  move  a  loaded  train  without  tbe 
use  of  cogs  or  stationary  engines.  In  1316 
Stephenson  applied  the  motion  directly  from 
the  piston  to  the  wheels,  and  a  few  years  later 
a  train  of  38  wagons  loaded  with  freight  and 
passengers  was  drawn  at  tbe  rate  of  12  miles 
per  hour.  In  1827  the  first  road  was  built  in 
the  United  Stales — the  Quincy  road,  with  a 
gauge  of  3  feet.  About  the  same  time  the 
Mauch  Chunk  road  was  construeied,  which 
was  a  gravity  railroad,  extending  a  distance 
9  miles.  In  1828  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road 
was  commencfd  with  a  gauge  of  4£  feet,  and 
with  outside  flanges  for  the  wheels.  In  1829 
the  Rocket,  a  tubular  engine,  was  built  in 
England  lor  the  London  A  Manchester  Rail- 
road, and  about  the  same  time  it  was  settled 
in  England  that  there  was  less  friction  in 
having  the  flanges  on  the  inside  of  the  wheels. 
A  great  many  experiments  were  tried  with 
gauges  of  varying  width,  until  at  last,  as  a 
compromise,  the  present  gauge  of  4  feet  84 
inches  was  adopted.  1830  the  first  American 
engine  was  built  by  Peter  Cooper,  and  ran 
from  Baltimore  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  cairyinj 
2  >  passengers,  at  a  rate  of  5  to  18  mihg  r 
hour. 

At  the  present  time  there  were  125,000 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  world,  and  locomo- 
tives enough  to  form  a  continuous  line  from 
New  York  to  Chicago.  The  conclusion  of  the 
reading  was  granted  with  warm   applause. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
McAlpine  said  Mr.  Horatio  Allen,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  was  the  first  engineer 
on  the  Charleston  &  Hamburgh  Railroad,  and 
was  the  first  man  in  America  that  took  hold 
of  a  lever  to  run  a  locomotive.  This  locomo- 
tive was  the  Lion.  Mr.  McAlpine  had  seen 
it  put  together  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  bad 
helped  to  some  extent  in  the  operation.  Any^ 
one  who  should  go  to  Kensington  Museum  in 
London  could  see  there  the  first  English  en- 
gine, the  Rocket.  It  was  a  curious  thing, 
part  wood  and  part  iron.  He  would  also  see 
there  one  of  the  first  engines  made  by  Watt. 
The  walking  beam  and  connecting  rods  were 
of  wood.  Portions  of  this  engine  were  in  the 
Bank  of  England  and  in  the  Kensington 
Museum. 

Mr.  M.  N  Forney  said  that  in  1832  Mr. 
Allen  had  two  engines  built  for  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad  which  had  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  Fairlie  engine.  An  engraving 
of  this  engine  had  been  published  in  a  paper 
in  this  country  and  in  Engineering  in  Eng- 
laud,  since  wbich  time  Mr.  Fairlie  had  taken 
out  new  patents  for  his  engine.  The  case' 
was  mentioned  as  of  interest  because  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  revival  of  an  abandoned 
invention. 

Mr.  Allen  detailed  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  starting  of  the  first  locomotive  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Horatio  Allen  was  the  engineer, 
and  drove  the  engine  over  a  weak  trestle- 
bridge  near  the  point  of  starting,  with  safety, 
and  left  the  spectators  admiringly  cheering 
the  performance  of  the  locomotive. 
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Michtjcau  Central  Ilnilroad- 

ANNUAL    REPORT    FOR    THE    TEAR    ENDING    MAY, 
31,   1872. 

The  hoard  submits  the  following  statement 
of  tl)j  revenues  and   expenses  : 

.Comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  and 
expenses  of  entire  line,  including  branches: 

EARNINGS. 

1871.  1872. 

Passengers $1,912  278  07  £2,1 14,0(16  44 

Freight  3,329,630  70  4,046,198  76 

Miscellaneous  .      178,214  62  281,147  36 

Totals $5,420,123  39     16,441,412  56 

EXPENSES. 

Operating  esp  .$3,774,850  51     $4,377,614  39 
Taxes 86,160  84  70,189  07 

Totals $3,861,011  35  $4,447,803  46 

Ratio  of  exp.  to 
earn'gs,  inclu- 
ding   taxes 7111-100  .70  64-100 

Exclus'e  of  tax.       .69  98-100  .67  96-100 
Seperate    earnings    and-    expenses    of   the 
main  line  aud  branches  for  1872  : 

Gross  earnings.  Expenses. 

Main  line  $5,313,074  03  $3,719,348  67 

.loliet     Division      121,736  00  158,562  01 
Grand  Riv.  Val. 

Division   271,074  33  133,616  50 

South  Ha.  Div.        90,391  32  33,422  80 

Air  Line  Div...      116,989  62  123,335  26 

Nunica  Divis'n        26,768  78  16,061   27 

So.    Bend    Div.        17,235  90  8,800  19 
Jaek'n,     Lans'g 

&  Sag.  R.  R...      484,142  58  254,656  76 

Totals $6,441,412  56     $4,447,803  46 

Comparative  earnings  and  expenses  of  the 
main  liue  : 

EARNINGS. 

Passengers. $1,738,181  38     $1,687,256  49 

Freight  3,072,557  58       3,379,625  54 

Miscellaneous..      167,-331   19  246,192  00 

Totals $4,978,070  15     $5,313,074  03 

EXPENSES. 

Operating  exp  $3,455,480  18     $3,653,574  85 
Taxes 82,724  27  65,773  82 

Totals $3,538,204  45     $4,719,348  67 

Ratio  of  exp.  to 
earn'gs,  inclu- 
ding taxes 70    3-1O0         .70 

Exclus'e  of  tax.      .69  41-100        .68  80-100 

Since  last  year,  and  for  a  period  of  nine 
months,  the  earnings  of  the  Jackson,  Lansing 
&  Saginaw  road  have  been  added  to  the  reve- 
nues of  this  company,  that  road  having  been 
leased  by  this  company.  The  operating  ex- 
penses of  this  road  have  also  been  included 
in  the  above  statement  of  expenses. 

The  increase  in  net  earnings,  however,  does 
not  indicate  so  much  increased  prosperity, 
because  it  arises  largely  from  adding  the 
revenues  of  the  Jackson,  Lansing  &  Saginaw, 
leased  during  the  past  year,  to  the  other  reve- 
nues of  the  company. 

The  earnings  of  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany have  somewhat  more  than  maintained 
themselves,  and  in  the  circumstances  perhaps 
should  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

The  amount,  however,  might  have  been  so 
very  much  larger  but  for  the  causes  hereinaf- 
ter stated,  that  it  is  very  evident  that  the  fur- 


ther and  very  large  expenditures  now  making 
for  double  track  and  other  additions  to  the 
ability  of  the  road  to  meet  the  wants  of  busi- 
ness, have  been  delayed  even  longer  than  was 
required  by  the  real  interests  of  the  road. 

The  statements  made  in  the  reports  for 
several  years  past  show  that  while  the  earn- 
ings of  the  main  line  have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing until  limited  by  the  ability  of  the 
road  to  meet  the  demands  of  traffic,  the  rela- 
tive expenses  of  operation  have  been  still 
more  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  net  earnings 
have  been  relaiively  less.  Several  causes 
have  contributed  to  this  result,  some  of  which 
are  temporary,  but  the  more  important  of 
which  arises  from  the  fact,  simply,  that  the 
increase  of  businesi  has  been  so  rapid  that 
our  improvements  have  not  kept  pace  with  it. 

With  regard  to  another  cause  of  limited 
earnings,  we  quote  language  found  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern Company : 

"During  the  last  six  months  of  1871,  a 
ruinous  competition  existed  on  westward 
bound  freights,  between  the  trunk  lines  (the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Erie  Railway  and 
ihe  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad),  in  the  course  of  which  the  prices 
of  freight  transportation  were  reduced  to  a 
point  almost  without  precedent.  By  the  ar- 
rangements between  this  company  and  the 
seaboard  trunk  lines,  the  rates  on  west  hound 
freights  are  made  by  the  latter.  This  com- 
pany, from  its  relation  to  the  several  trunk 
lines,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  a  most  ex- 
traordinary reduction  of  rates,  or  to  abandon 
the  traffic  The  first  alternative  was  uccepted 
as  a  matter  of  sound  policy  in  the  interests  of 
the  stockholders  of  this  company.  We  have 
reason  to  hope  that  better  counsels  will  pre- 
vail, and  thatour  eastward  trunk  line  connec- 
tions will  hereafter  be  slow  to  renew  the  war- 
fare which  worked  such  disastrous  results  to 
them,  as  well  as  ourselves,  in  1871." 

This  language  is  as  applicable  to  our  road 
as  to  theirs,  with  the  exception  of  the  state- 
ment of  that  Company  that  it  has  reason  to 
hope  that  better  counsel  may  prevail,  and  that 
the  warfare  may  not  hastily  be  renewed. 

It  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  stale  the  losses 
which  the  company  sustained  by  the  Chicago 
fire.  The  passenger  and  freight  houses,  with 
all  the  freight  in  store,  were  bst.  The  build- 
ing in  which  were  the  offices  of  the  company, 
and  those  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quin- 
cy  Railroad  Company,  a  building  of  consid- 
erable value,  and  other  buildings  the  property 
of  the  company,  were  destroyed. 

All  the  property  of  the  company  burned, 
and  for  which  it  was  liable,  was  worth  proba- 
bly $250,000. 

The  result  is  the  largest  necessary  expen- 
diture on  capital  account  already  made  and 
making  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  all  the 
great  avenues  between  the  West  and  the  sea- 
board. In  the  case  of  this  Company,  the 
tracks  must  be  doubled  and  made  the  most 
perfect  possible,  power  and  rolling  stock  mul- 
tiplied, and  everything  fitted  to  move  the 
largest  possible  volume  of  business  at  the 
least  possible  cost,  and  the  reliance  of  stock- 
holders must  be  upon  small  profits  on  a  large 
business,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as  heretofore. 
And  with  the  capacity  and  ability  of  the  road 
made  equal  to  any  demand  upon  it,  there 
seems  good  ground  to  hope  for  a  future  pros- 
perity which  may  be  equal  to  the  past. 

The  capital  stock  has  been  increased  to 
meet  the  payments  for  the  improvements  and 
expenditures  heretofore  made,  to  the  extent 
of  $3,321,200. 

It  has  been  deemed  prudent  and   safe  by 


the  Board  to  acquire  the  control  and  assume 
ihe  management  of  the  Jackson,  Saginaw  & 
Lansing  Railroad,  which  has  been  done  by 
means  of  an  agreement  with  the  Company 
owning  that  road,  for  working  it  By  the 
terms  of  the,  con  trust  this  Company  agrees  to 
pay  interest  upon  and  guaranty  the  debt  of 
that.  Company,  not  to  exceed  in  any  event 
$18,000  per  mile  of  completed  road,  and  also 
to  pay  as  rent  $50,000  the  first  year,  $60,00(1 
(he  second,  and  $70,000  thereafter.  While 
this  Company  has  heen  aiding  in  the  con- 
struction of  that  road  it  has  become  the  owner 
of  some  more  than  one-third  the  capital  slock 
af  that  Company,  which  stands  now  at  about 
the  sum  of  two  millions.  The  one-third  of 
the  rent  above  named  is,  therefore,  bv  agree- 
ment, deducted  from  the  payments  which  are 
made  semi-annually. 

On  the  first  day  of  May  the  Company  made 
a  trust  deed  upon  its  main  line  from  Detroit 
to  Chicago,  including  all  station  grounds  at 
both  places,  acquired  and  to  be  acquired,  to 
the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  for 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  all.  Of  this  amount  there  has  been 
issued  and  sold  $4  000,00(1,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  cover  all  (he  cost  of  improvements 
to  be  made  (his  year,  and  also  pay  the  bonds 
of  the  Company  falling  due  July  I,  1872, 
being  $500,000.  A  portion  of  the  proposed 
issue,  and  enough  to  pay  all  the  outstanding 
bonds  secured  by  prior  mortgages,  is  reserved 
for  (hat  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  debt 
upon  the  main  line  there  are  outstanding 
bonds  secured  upon  the  branches,  as  follows  : 

Bonds   secured    on    the    air    line 

from  Jackson   to  Niles $1,900,000 

Bonds    on     Kalamazoo    &     South 

Haven   Road 710,000 

Bonds  on  Joliet  Branch 800,000 

Grand  River  Valley  Road 1,500,000 

Jackson,  Saginaw  &   Lansing 2,935,000 

The  proceeds  of  bonds  issued  and  sold  un- 
der the  ten  million  mortgage  are  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  improvements  required  during 
the  year.  The  issue  of  bonds  on  the  Jackson, 
Lansing  &  Saginaw  road  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  road  is  extended,  can  not  exceed  $18"-, 
000  per  mile  ot  completed  road. 

There  has  been  expended  for  construction 
during  the  year  the  large  sum  of  $2,380",-' 
731  41.  Among  the  items  for  which  this  has 
been  paid  are:  Lands  at  Chicago  and  De- 
troit, $70,668  50;  locomotives,  $292,090  13; 
passengers  cars,  $104,16:1  01;  freight,  bag' 
gage  and  second-class  cars,  $960,607  09r.— » 
Financial  Chronicle. 


— It  is  reported  that  there  is  to  be  a  con- 
solidation of  the  general  freight  and  pas' 
senger  management  of  the  line  of  road  from 
Bristol,  Va.,  to  New  Orleans,  comprising  the 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  k  Georgia  road, 
the  Memphis  &  Charleston  to  Grand  Junction, 
the  Mississippi  Central  from  Grand  Junction 
to  Canton,  aud  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  & 
Great  Northern,  from  Canton  to  New  Orleans. 
The  arrangement  is  to  go  into  effect  early  in 
July,  under  the  control  of  the  Southern 
Railway  Security  Company. 


— The  Baltimore  &  Potomac  tunnel  is  6,600 
feet  long,  wide  enough  for  a  double  train  rail- 
way, and  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  April, 
1873. 


ISO 


THE    RAILROAD    RECORD. 


Oil  Boxes  and  Journal  Benrings. 

The  following  discussion  at  the  Railway 
Master  Car  Builders'  Annual  Convention  on 
the  snbject  of  oil  boxes  and  journals,  can  not 
fail  to  interest  all  railway  managers.  Nothing 
in  the  world  is  so  annoying  to  passengers  and 
perplexing  to  the  employes  of  a  line  of  traf- 
fic, as  hot  boxes.  They  are  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  delay,  missing  of  connections,  acci- 
dents and  injury  to  road  and  machinery,  as 
well  as  to  the  reputation  of  lines  of  travel,  of 
any  of  the  supposed  little  things  connected 
with  the  management  of  railways.  The  best 
of  boxes  should  be  used,  and  with  them  the 
best  lubricator.  It  is  only  by  comparing  the 
experience  of  our  best  mechanics  that  these 
Jesuits  can  be  arrived  at. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  J.  B  Somerby, 
E.  Varney,  and  A  Gleason,  made  a  report  to 
the  effect,  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  they 
have  used  the  Lighiner  box,  and  know  of 
pothing  better.  Mr.  Somerbys  experience 
with  brass  hearings  did  not  impress  him  fa- 
Torably.  He  had  tried  them  under  .Pullman 
.cars  and  they  heated  so  badly  that  they  had  to 
be  taken  out  and  Babbett  metal  substituted, 
had  also  tried  brasses  under  oil  cars,  and 
they  spoiled  the  journals.  Messrs.  Varney 
and  Gleason  had  not  used  brsss  bearings. 
Mr.  Garey  said  that,  judging  from  the  re- 
port, the  committee  had  only  given  their  own 
individual  experience.  He  hoped  ail  present 
would  express  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 
He  had  used  solid  composition  bearings  on 
the  New  York  &  Harlem  road  almost  exclu- 
sively for  eighteen  years,  the  material  being 
tin  and  copper,  and  could  not,  from  his  own 
experience,  recommend  Babbitt  for  general 
use.  He  was  running  50  feet  drawing  room 
cars  on  journals  'A\  by  b\  very  successfully 
with  solid  bearings.  Mr.  Varney  stated  that 
his  road  had  used  composition  or  Babbitt  me 
tal.  It  was  composed  of  tin.  copper  and  an- 
timony, and  worked  well.  He  made  a  shell 
of  brass  and  filled  it  with  Babbitt  Mr.  Kirby 
stated  that  nothing  connected  with  cars  was 
more  important  to  railway  managers  than  the 
question  of  brasses  or  car  bearings.  "Bras- 
ses "  was  an  indefinite  term  for  car  bearing  or 
journal  bearings.  He  had  used  several  kinds 
on  the  road  with  which  he  was  connected. 
He  used  a  composition  of  ten  parts  of  lead 
and  one  of  antimony,  called  Babbitt  metal,  in 
a  brass  shell,  but  found,  after  a  time,  that  the 
composition  was  worn  out  and  the  journal 
was  running  on  the  shell.  He  had  given  up 
the  use  of  a  filled  bearing  and  now  used  solid 
ones.  A  composition  of  seven  parts  copper 
and  one  of  tin  had  been  used.  If  bearings 
are  made  right  there  is  no  trouble,  but  he  was 
opposed  to  Babbitt  metal  as  it  is  generally 
used.  Would  like  to  hear  expressions  of 
opinion  on  this  subject,  as  he  considered  it  a 
very  important  one.  Mr.  Davis  said  there 
were  two  kinds  ol  bearings  in  use,  the  lined 
and  solid.  As  to  the  Babbitt  metal,  very  few 
saw  it  at  the  present  time.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  it  unless  the  roads  make  it  themselves 
The  origiua'.  Babbitt  was  composed  o(  a  small 
part  of  antimony  and  a  large  proportion  of 
tin.  Genuine  Babbitt  woula  wear  well.  Mr. 
Steinbach  said  that  on  his  road  they  had 
about  10b, 000  journal  bearings  in  use.  They 
rated  all  cars  as  4-wheel  cars;  had  used  a 
cast  iron  skeleton  and  filled  it  with  a  compo- 
sition of  copper,  tinjand  antimony;  made 
their  own  bearings;  some  were  four  inches  in 


length,  and  all   the  way  up  t»  eight  inches; 
thought  a  medium  preierable  ;  when  the  com- 
position wore  down  tbe  skeleton   was  refilled. 
Mr.  Adams  asked  if,  in   case  it  wore  down   to 
the  cast  iron,  it  would  affect  the  journal,  and, 
if  so,  how  would  it  affect  it?     Mr.   Steinbach 
replii  d  that  it  would  probably  injure  tbe  jour- 
nal if.it  wore  down  to  the  iron.       Mr.  Adams 
Ksked  if  Mr.  Sieinbach  would  recommend  that 
kind  of  bearing    for   connecting    roads.      He 
(Mr.  A.)  had    understood  that,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  traffic,  the  cars  on  the  road  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  S.  could  not  be  used  on  other 
roads.       That    gentleman's  road    was  a  very 
important  one,  and  his  experience  in  connec- 
tion   with  it  was  valuable;    but  he  (Mr.   A.) 
was  compelled   to  differ   with,  him,   as  he  had 
never  seen  cast   iion  journal   bearings  work 
well,  and  he  had  seen  many   kinds  in   his  ex- 
perience on  the  Boston   h  Albany  and  L.   S. 
&  M.  S.  roads,   with   which   he  had  been  con 
i.ected       He  used  a  filled   bearing,  and   pre- 
ferred them   made  of   a   composition   shell   of 
about  seven   pans  copper    and  one    part  tin, 
with   strip   of   same  runoing    lengthwise  the 
bearing    to  strengthen    it.       This    should   be 
filled   with   goodBibbitt.     The  strengthening 
bar  should  be  §  to  1  inch  wide      Roads  would 
save  in  the  Ion?  run  by  the  use  of  good  metal 
filling,  and    should    not  buy   the  cheapest,  if 
poor  in  quality.       It  isn't  the  first  cost  that 
tells  in  the  long  run      The  best  is  the  cheap- 
est.     If  solid  brasses  are  used,  they  should  be 
well   cared   for.     If,  on   failure    to   lubricate, 
they  get  hot,    they  will  braze    to  the  journal 
and  sometimes  twist  it  off      He  had  prevented 
hot  boxes  on   his  road  by  care  in  oiling,   and 
the  use  of  a  good  metal  shell,  and  a  good  but 
soft  composition  filling-      This  does  not  wear 
any  longer,  but  required  less  care  and  gave 
better  results.      There  is  tio  difficulty  if  a  good 
quality  of   composition  is  used   to  start  with 
and    is   kept  properly  oiled        There   were   a 
number  of  composition  bearings  in  the  mar- 
ket.    Some  worked  well,  some  did  not.     Had 
used  one  called    "star    metal,"  and   bad  very 
good  and  very  bad   luck    with  it.       Two  very 
heavy  passenger  cars  had   run  with  it  for  two 
years,  200  miles  a  day,  at  the  rate  of  30  miles 
an  hour,  without  having  a  hot  box  ;  but  he  had 
never  had    the  same  success  again.     He  be- 
lieved in  a  good  metal  properly   filled.       Pre- 
ferred the  old  "Timm"    form  of  bearing  as  it 
equalized  the  weight  better.     Lightner's  im- 
proved  box  might  do  the  same,  but  he  would 
not  be  in  favor  of   his  old  box.      Mr  Varney 
stated  that  Babbilt  metal  as  originally  made, 
was  composed  of  nine  parts  tin,  one  part  cop- 
per   and    one  part    antimony.      Mr.   Holmes 
said  a  composition  of  six  to  seven  parts  cop- 
per and  one  of  tin  would  stand  longer.      Some 
use  five  parts  copper,  but    from  six  to  seven 
undoubtedly  make  the  best  metal.      It  was  of 
the   utmost  importance  that   the    ingredients 
should  be   new    metal.       11    scrap    about   the 
shop  were  melted  for  the  purpose,  iron  would 
get  mixed  with  it  and  cut   the  journal.       Mr. 
Davis  said  there  were  cars  on  his  road   twen- 
ty-five years  old,   having  iron  cased   bearings. 
When  he  found  them  he  broke    the   iron   and 
used  the  Babbilt  to  melt  up.     At  this  point  a 
motion  was  made  to  lay  the  report  on  the  ta- 
ble, whiuh  was  agreed  to. 


— An  'election  was  held  on  June  25th  in 
Portland,  Me.,  to  decide  the  question  of  loan- 
ing llie  credit  of  that  city  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Rail- 
road, tbe  result  was,  yeas  1,874;  nays,  1,398; 
majority  for  the  loan  474-.  But  as  a  two- 
thirds  vote  was  required  to  carry  the  loan,  it 
failed. 


Tne  Iron  Trade  iu  England  ant!  Am  -rica. 

The   advance  in  the  price  of  iron  may  be 
regarded  as  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of   tbe  commercial  world. 
Tbe  price  of  iron,  after  having   been  nearly 
stationary  for  a  number  of   years,  has    more 
than  doubled  in  value  daring  tbe   last  tw#ve 
months.     In   September,   1871,  bar    iron  was 
quoted    in   England  at  £8   per    ton.     At   the 
commencement  at.    the  present  month  it  was 
selling    at  £15   J2s.  6d.  per  ton,   and    with  a 
probability     that    it    wonld    increase    to    £18 
per  ton.     Tbe  advance  in  al!  the  other  kinds 
of  iron  was  at  a  corresponding  rate  ol  increase. 
Tbe  result  is  a  genera)  disturbance  in  values 
in  all  the  various  branches  of  trade  in  which 
iron    constitutes   the  chief   or  leading    com- 
ponent.    All  kinds  of  hardware,  such  as  nails, 
ploughs,   and    all   kinds  of   agricultural    and 
mechanical     implements    and     cutlery,     has 
advanced  from  50  to  100   per    cent.,  and  tbe 
market  is  still  rising.     Both  the  iron  masters 
and  tbe  iron  manufacturers  refuses  to  accept 
orders  for  future  delivery  except    at  current 
prices.     All  the    usual  trade  discounts   have 
been    recalled,  and    tbe    market    is   entirely 
UDder       the     control       of      sellers,     persons 
holding  back  in  anticipation  of   a  reduction 
being    finally  compelled  to  buy  at  great.y  in- 
creased   prices.     And   this  inflated   condition 
of  the  market  is  very  far  from  producing  the 
usual  effects  of  diminishing  consumption.  The 
iron  masters  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales 
are  absolutely  bare  of  stock,  and  have  more 
orders  to  fill  at  tbe  highest  rates  of  quotation 
than    can  be   completed    for    six   months    to 
come.     Buyers  from  all  parts  of  tbe  world  are 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  trying  to  place 
orders    for     immediate      delivery,    and    are 
frequently  unable  to  do  so  at  any  price. 

This  extraordinary  condition  of  the  English 
iron  trade  shows  that  the  supply  has  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demands  for 
consumption.  The  close  of  tbe  war  between 
France  and  Germany  led  to  an  extraordinary 
demand  for  iron  on  the  continent,  and  the 
effects  were  soon  felt  in  England,  the  chief 
iron-producing  nation  in  the  world.  And  in 
that  country  exceptional  causes  conduced  to 
ihe  enhancement  of  prices.  In  tbe  first  place, 
a  general  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  in- 
creased the  cost  of  production  from  20  to  30 
per  cent.  Then  there  was  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal.  To  add  to  all 
this,  the  demand  for  iron  was  largely  increased 
by  the  new  branches  of  industry,  to  which  it 
was  applied.  We  now  have  iron  bridges,  iron 
houses,  iron  ships,  and  even  iron  forts  and 
defenses.  There  was  also  an  enormously  in- 
creased demand  for  iron  for  railroads  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Underthese  circumstances, 
there  is  little  wonder  that  the  price  of  iron 
should  increase  to  a  considerable  extent.  Nor 
does  there  seem  any  present  prospect  of  a 
reduction  in  rates.  English  iron  masters  now 
have  orders  six  months  ahead,  and,  as  has 
been  stated,  stocks  are  absolutely  depleted. 
A  similar  condition  of  affairs  prevails  in 
Belgium,  France  and  Germany.  The  iron 
trade  in  all  these  countries  presents  the  same 
features  as  in  England.  The  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply,  and  buyers  are  every- 
where compelled  to  accede  to  tbe  terms  of 
sellers  or  producers. 

It  has  been  assumed,  in  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  iron  trade  in  England,  that 
that  country  has  reached  the  extreme  limit  of 
production,  and  that  in  future  increased  sup- 
plies must  be  looked  from  other  .  countries. 
But  the  following  statistics  of  iron  production 
fail  to  confirm  this   theory: 
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PRODUCTION     AND    DISTRIBUTION    OF     PIG    IRON 

Production.  Exported, 

Great  Britain.  Total  Per 

Tons.  Tons.  Cent. 

1864 4,768,000  466,000  9.77 

1865 4,819,000  548,000  11.37 

1866 4,524,000  500,000  11.05 

1867 4,761,000  566,000  11.89 

1868 4,970,000  553,000  11.12 

1869 5,440,000  711,000  13.05 

1870 6,000,000  753,000  12.55 

1871 6,500,000  1,061,000  16  32 

PRODUCTION     AND     DISTRIBUTION    OP  MANUFAC- 
TURED  IRON. 

Production.        Exported.  Consumed. 

Great   Bricain.          Total  Total 

Tons.                  Tons.  Tons. 

1864 4,302,000  1,087,000  3,215,000 

1865 4,371,000  1,132,000  3,139,000 

1866 4,024,000  1,253,000  2,771,000 

1867 4,195,000  1,396,000  2,799,000 

1868 4,417,000  1,480,000  2,937,000 

1869 4,735,000  1,970,000  2,765,000 

1870 5.247,000  2,072,000  3,175,000 

1871 5,439,000  2,110,000  3,329,000 

FLUCTUATION  IN  PRICES. 

Tig  Iron.  Glasgow. 

Lowest.  Highest. 

£     s.      d.  £     s.      d. 

1S64 A 2  9  3  to  3  7  3 

1865 2  9  4  3  9  6 

1866 .2  10  6  4  2  0 

1867 2  11  6  2  15  6 

1868 2  116  2  14  0 

1869 2  10  fi  2  18  6 

1870 2  9  10£  3  1  6 

1871 2  11  6  3  13  0 

Bier.  BarB.  Liverpool. 

Lowest.  Highest. 

£      s.      d.  £      8.      d. 

1864 7     2     6  to  8    10     0 

1865 7     0     0  7   10     0 

1866   6     5     0  7   10     0 

1867 6     2     6  6     7     6 

1868 6     0     0  6     7     6 

1869 6     7     6  6  17     0 

1870 6  15     0  6   17     0 

1871 6  15     0  8  15     0 

Here  we  see  that  production  in  England 
was  two  million  tons  in  excess  of  that  of  1864. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  although  mines 
occasionally  cease  to  be  productive,  yet  they 
are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  new  lodes 
both  of  iron  and  coal  are  constantly  dis- 
covered in  various  parts  of  England.  So  far 
there  is  certainly  no  sign  of  exhaustion.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  the  demand  was  unex- 
pected and  abnormal,  and  I  here  were  no 
means  immediately  at  hand  for  meeting  it. 
In  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  labor  difficulty,  and 
if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  workmen  in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  production  would  be  brought 
to  a  point  that  would  almost,  if  not  quite, 
equal  the  demand. 

The  advance  in  iron  in  England  is  likely  to 
continue  for  some  time,  and  it  is  both  proba- 
ble and  possible  that  the  present  rates  can 
not  be  produced  without  an  increased  pro- 
duction ill  other  countries  that  would  make 
the  supply  equal  to  the  demand.  And  no 
country  in  the  world  possesses  more  un- 
bounded mineral  resources  than  the  United 
Slates,  or  is  better  qualified  to  compete  with 
England  for  the  iron  trade  of  the  world.  The 
entire  Alleghany  range  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Alabama  is  rich  with  surface  ores  that  can 
be  obtained   at  far  less  price  than  it  costs  in 

Englaud. 

■  •  ■ 

8S^*  The  armies  of  Europe  withdraw  3,- 
000,000  of  men  from  productive  labor,  and 
cost,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  their  labor, 
$150,000,000  per  annum. 


Railroad   Law, 

Railroad  Companies —  Construction  of  Gen- 
eral Railroad  Act — Meaning  of  Words 
"  Laborer"  and  "  Labor." 

The  recent  case  of  Balch  vs.  N.  Y.  and 
Oswego  Midland  R.  R.  Co.,  (46  N.  Y.,  523,) 
was  an  action  brought  to  recover  for  work 
done  by  the  plaiutiff  with  his  team,  in  con- 
structing the  defendant's  road,  under  and  by 
virtue  of  §  812  of  the  General  Railroad  Act. 
Also  for  work  done  by  one  Annin  with  his 
team,  and  by  one  Eddy  with  his  team,  in  con- 
structing the  same  road.  The  persons  last 
named  assigned  their  several  demands  to  the 
plaintiff. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  court 
delivered   by — 

Allen,  J. — By  the  General  Railroad  Act  of 
1850  (Laws  of  1850,  Chap.  140,  §  12,)  a  claim 
is  given  against  a  railroad  corporation  for  the 
indebtedness  of  a  contractor  to  any  laborer 
for  tinny  or  any  less  number  of  days'  labor, 
performed  in  constructing  the  road  of  such 
corporation.  The  act  requires  the  laborer  to 
give  notice,  within  a  limited  time,  of  the  num- 
ber of  days'  labor,  and  the  time  when  the 
same  was  performed. 

The  terms  ''laborer"  and  "labor"  were 
used  in  their  ordinary  and  usual  sense,  and 
the  provision  was  intended  to  secure  the 
common  laborer,  one  who  earned  his  daily 
bread  by  his  toil,  a  compensation  for  his  own 
work.  The  terms  necessarily  imply  the  per- 
sonal service  and  work  of  the  individual 
designed  to  be  protected. 

The  term  "laborer"  can  not  be  construed 
as  designating  one  who  contracts  for  and 
furnishes  the  labor  ana  service  of  others,  or 
one  who  contracts  for  and  furnishes  one  or 
more  learns  for  work  I  whether  with  or  without 
his  own  services  or  the  services  of  others  to 
take  charge  of  the  teams  while  engaged  in 
the  service.  When  once  an  enlarged  mean- 
ing is  given  to  the  words  "laborer"  and 
"labor"  as  used  in  the  statute,  one  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  given  by  lexicographers,  or 
than  is  popularly  given  to  them,  and  so  aa  to 
include  those  who  perform  the  work  by  them- 
selves as  well  as  by  agents  and  servants,  or 
themselves  with  a  team,  or  with  mechanical 
appliances,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  the 
effort  to  give  a  liberal  effect  to  the  statute  to 
bring  within  its  terms  all  who,  in  any  way, 
contribute  to  the  construction  of  the  road  by 
furnishing  labor  of  others,  or  in  any  form  and 
by  any  means  and  without  limit  as  to  the 
amount  or  characler  of  the  labor,  subject  only 
the  limitation  of  thirty  days  lor  its  perform- 
ance If  a  man  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  statute  who  furnishes  one  team,  the  man 
who  furnisLes  fifty  is  within  the  same  rule  ;  and 
the  fact  that  the  man  labors  with  or  drives  his 
team,  or  by  himself  and  his  servants  drive 
all  bis  teatm,  can  not  affect  the  principle. 

In  either  case  is  the  labor  performed  by  the 
team  of  a  laborer.  (Conant  vs.  Van  Schaiek, 
24  Barb,  87.;  Ericsson  vs.  Brown,  38  id.,  390; 
botb  approved  in  Coffin  vs.  Reynolds,  37  N. 
Y.,  640).  In  the  latter  the  meaning  of  the 
same  terms  used  in  an  analogous  statute  was 
restricted  and  held  not  to  include  skilled 
artificers  or  those  rendering  service  requiring 
skill,  or  such  as  are  not  regarded  as  common, 
ordinary  labor,  and  the  act  was  confined  in 
its  operation  and  effect  to  manual  labor  not 
requiring  skill. 

The  principle  of' these  cases  should  be 
decisive  of  this  court.  The  court,  in  Aiken 
vs.  Wasson  (21  N.  Y.,   482),    says:     "It   is 


obvious  from  the  nature  and  terms  of  this  and 
other  provisions  of  the  act,  as  from  a  general 
policy  indicated  by  analogous  statutes,  that 
the  legislature  intend  to  throw  a  special  pro- 
tection around  that  class  of  persons  who 
should  actually  perform  the  manual  labor  of 
the  company."  They  say,  further,  that  it 
would  not  harmonize  with  the  general  scope 
and  object  of  the  act  to  give  the  words  their 
broadest  interpretation.  In  the  two  opinions 
delivered  in  this  court  in  Alchison  vs.  Troy 
and  Bos-ton  R.  R  Co.,  (6  Abb.  Pr.  R.  N.  S., 
329),  the  very  point  involved  here  was  affirmed 
in  accordance  wilh  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  case,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  court  was  in  accordance  with  the  result 
of  these  opinions.  The  learned  reporter  of 
the  court,  at  that  time  speaking  from  his  notes, 
says  that  the  precise  point  was  not  decided 
by  the  concurring  opiuion  of  five  judges.  But 
the  statement  of  the  judges  as  well  as  their 
arguments,  is  high  evidence  of  the  law,  and 
their  opinions  are  entitled  to  great  respect, 
even  if  they  were  not  adopted  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  judges  to  give  them  authority  as 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  there  being  in  the 
case  other  grounds  for  the  decision  actually 
given.  It  does  appear  lhat  the  judgment  was 
so  modified  as  to  give  the  plaintiff  a  judgment 
for  his  own  labor  only,  on  the  ground  that  no 
objection  was  made  to  lhat  in  the  court  below. 

It  is  not  allowable,  and  would  lead  to  mis- 
chief in  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
statutes,  to  give  this  statute  a  latitudinarian 
construction  which  would  include  within  it.  the 
claim  of  the  plaintiff.  It  is  not  warranted  by 
principle,  and  the  authorities  are  opposed  to  it. 

I  am  for  an  affirmance  of  the  judgment. 

Judgment  affirmed. — Railroad  Journal. 


The  Coal  Trade  of  China. — With  heavy 
articles,  like  iron  and  coal,  but  especially 
coal,  the  cost  of  carriage  of  which  forms  so 
large  an  item  in  their  price  to  the  consumer, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  roadless  condition 
of  the  country  effectually  precludes  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines.  We  read  that  in  the 
province  of  Shansi,  "coal  which  coats  Is.  per 
ton  at  the  mine,  nsea  to  24s.  at  a  distance  of 
30  miles,  and  to  over  42s.  at  a  distance  of  60 
miles;  that  only  those  who  live  in  close 
vicinity  to  coal  mines  derive  any  benefit 
from  them,  while  to  others,  who  live  at  a 
day's  walk  from  the  mines,  coal  is  a  luxury 
for  which  they  cannot  afford  to  pay." 

As  we  have  seen,  unless  a  coal  bed  happens 
to  be  worked  close  to  some  navigable  river, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  Formosa,  to  a  sea  harbor, 
it  is  practically  valueless.  Baron  Richthofen 
relates  that  in  the  market  of  Nan-yang-fu,  in 
Homan,  anthracite  coal,  which  is  only  carried 
30  miles  from  the  mine  in  the  Kiu-li  Mountain, 
is  beaten,  as  regards  price,  by  Hunan  coal, 
which  has  been  conveyed  by  water  twenty 
five  times  the  distance.  And  he  also  states 
that  foreign  wrought  iron  is  displacing,  in 
the  interior,  the  more  expensively-carried 
native    product. 

The  conditions  of  transport  we  have  thus 
glanced  at,  fully  prepare  us  for  the  melaD- 
choly  revelaitions  of  our  explorers.  A  local 
writer  relates,  that  in  portions  of  An  hwei 
province  which  he  had  visited,  although 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  Great  River,  the 
people  do  not  even  grow  the  crops  for  which 
their  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted,  because  they 
have  no  accessible  market  for  their  surplus, 
though  there  are  large  urban  populations 
within  100  miles. —  Living  Age. 
■ — *  ■  i 

— The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  road 
was  opened  July  2d  to  Raymond. 
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Concrete. 

Concrete,  or  beton,  ia  a  mixture  of  tr.ortar, 
commonly  hydraulic,  with  some  coarse  ma- 
terial as  broken  stone,  brick,  shplls,  or 
gravel.  The  product  is  an  artificial  con- 
glomerate, which,  when  well  made,  has  the 
strength  of  stone  masonry,  and  is  exceedingly 
convenient  in  many  localities  where  lar^e 
stones  could  not  be  laid.  It  is  very  largely 
employed  in  foundations,  in  the  backing  of 
walls,  in  the  tilling  of  piers,  and  it  has  re- 
cently bfen  used  for  stone  throughout  entire 
structures.  It  may  be  laid  down  in  hori- 
zontal beds  over  wide  areas,  or  it  may  be 
made  into  blocks  and  used  as  stone. 

The  proportion  of  cement  should  be  such 
bs  to  form  good  mortar  with  the  sand  alone; 
and  the  mortar  thus  made  should  be  somewhat 
in  excess  of  the  spaces  to  be  tilled,  that  the 
coarse  material  may  be  quite  surrounded. 
The  amount  of  mortar  required  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  mixing  of  coarse  and  fine  ma- 
terials, the  latter  helping  to  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  former. 

The  concrete  lor  the  foundation  of  the  sea 
wall  at  JLovell  s  Island,  in  Boston  Harbor, 
was  made  as  follows: — Cement,  1  cask=3.75 
cubic  feet  stiff  paste;  sand,  10£  cubic  feet, 
darr.p  and  loose.  Result,  11  cubic  feet  of 
mortar,  or  10}  cubic  leet,  quite  stiff,  as  used 
to  make  the  concrete.  With  this  was  mixed 
31J  cubic  feet  of  shingle  from  the  beach, 
composed  of  pebbles  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
bigness  of  peas  to  stones  six  inches  in 
diameter.  The  concrete  resulting  made  33J 
cubic  feet. 

The  foundation  courses  of  a  part  of  the 
scarp  wall  at  Fort  Warren  rested  upon  a  bed 
of  concrete  about  a  foot  thick.  T'>e  mortar 
was  richer  lhan  that  mentioned  above,  the 
propoiUons  oeing, — Cement,  900  lbs  =l(U 
cubic  leet  stiff  paste;  sand,  21  cubic  feet, 
damp  and  loose.  The  result  was  about  22 
cubic  feet  of  mortar. 

In  laying  the  pintle  blocks  for  the  Barbette 
guns  on  the  cover  lace,  where  the  ground 
was  dryer,  a  ponion  of  fat  lime  was  used  for 
the  concrete,  as  follows: — Lime,  1  eask=8 
cubic  feet,  stiff  paste;  cement,  975  lbs. 
—11.25  feet  stiff  paste;  sand,  42  cubic  feet, 
damp  and  loose. 

This  produced  40  cubic  feet  of  stiff  mor- 
tar, with  which  was  mixed  CTJ-  cubic  feet  of 
granite  fragments,  and  33f  cubic  feet  of 
beach  gravel,  making  in  all  100  cubic  feet 
of  the  small  stones,  and  with  the  mortar  1 15J 
cubic  feet  of  concrete,  weighing  about  116 
pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

The  foundation  concrete  at  Forts  Rich- 
mond and  Tompkins,  New  York  Harbor,  was 
composed  of — Cement,  1  cask  (3118  lbs.  net) 
=3  (55  to  370  cubic  feet  stiff  paste;  sand,  3 
casks,  (or  12  cubic  feet),   loose. 

The  result  was  11.75  cubic  feet  or  rather 
thin  mortar,  to  which  was  added  5  casks  (20 
cubic  feet)  of  granite  fragments,  producing 
in  ail  21f  cubic  leet  of  concrete  when  rammed 
into  the  foundation.  The  concrete  for  the 
superstructure  at  the  above  works  contained 
11.75  feet  of  mortar,  and  1G  of  stone  frag- 
ments. The  foundation  concrete  contained 
1-12  of  its  bulk  of  stones,  from  }  to  |  of  a 
cubic  foot,  rammed  into  the  heart  of  the  wall 
as  the  concrete  was  laid. 

The  concrete  at  the  Quincy  Bridge  con- 
sisted of  2  cubic  yards  of  Quincy  limestone 
screened  and  broken  to  pass  through  a  2J 
inch  ring,  3£  barrels  of  Fal!s  City  (Louis- 
ville) cement,  and  3J  barrels  of  coarse  river 
tand.  When  tbea  broken  stone  was  not 
screened,  the  proportion  of  sand  was  dimin- 


ished, the  intention  being  to  have  one  part 
cement,  one  sand,  and  four  broken  stone  by 
bulk. 

At  the  Kansas  City  Bridge  the  beton  con- 
sisted of  eight  parts  limestone,  broken  to 
pass  through  a  3  inch  ring,  two  of  sand,  and 
three  of  cement. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  both  masonry 
and  beton  were  laid  in  the  above  works  in 
the  severe  winter  weather  by  the  use  of  hot 
sand  and  hot  water.  At  the  Quincy  Bridge 
during  the  coldest  days  each  stone  was  held 
over  a  brazier  of  charcoal  to  draw  out  the 
frost.  The  mortar  thus  used  was  found  the 
following  spring  to  be  as  bard  and  perfect  as 
any   on  the  work. 

The  Breakwaters  at  Dover,  England,  and 
at  Alderney,  it  the  British  Channel,  have 
been  largely  built  of  blocks  of  concrete.  At 
Marseilles  concrete  blocks  of  22  tons  each 
and  of  353  cubic  feet  were  employed  for  the 
protection  of  the  seaward  slopes  of  the  jetties. 
Blocks  of  the  same  size  were  used  at  the 
Mole  of  Algiers.  The  Cherbourg  Break- 
water, the  parapet  of  which  is  30  feet  wide  at 
the  base  and  31  feet  high,  rests  on  a  bed  of 
concrete  7  feet  thick,  and  is  protected  on  the 
seaward  side  by  concrete  blocks,  containing 
720  cuhic  feet,  each,  and  weighing  44  tons. 
The  concrete  foundation  at  one  of  the  Gra- 
ving Docks  at  Toulon  is  400  feet  long,  100 
feet  wide,  and  15  feet  thick,  in  a  single  mass. 
The  concrete  at  Fort  Warren  was  prepared 
by  first  spreading  out  the  gravel  on  a  plat- 
form of  rough  boards,  in  a  layer  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  thick,  the  smaller  pebbles 
at  the  bottom  and  the  larger  on  top,  and 
afterward  spreading  the  mortar  over  it.  as 
uniformly  as  possible.  The  materials  were 
then  mixed  by  four  men,  two  with  shovels 
and  two  with  hoes,  the  former  facing  each 
other,  and  always  working  from  the  outside 
of  the  heap  to  the  center,  then  stepping  back 
and  recommencing  in  the  same  way,  and 
thus  continuing  the  operation  until  the  whole 
mass  was  turned.  The  men  with  the  hoes 
worked  each  in  conjunction  with  a  shoveler, 
and  were  required  to  rub  well  into  the  mor- 
tar each  shovelful  as  it  was  turned  and  spread, 
or  rather  scattered  on  the  platform  by  a 
jerking  motion.  The  heap  was  turned  a 
second  time  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  the  ingredients  were 
thus  thoroughly  mixed,  the  surface  of  every 
pebble  being  well  covered  with  mortar. 
Two  turnings  were  usually  enough  to  make 
the  mixture  complete,  the  resulting  mass 
being  33f  cubic  feet  of  concrete,  which  was 
carried  to  the  trench  in  barrows  and  leveled, 
and  well  rammed  in  layers  about  a  foot  thick. 
The  maul  was  a  cylinder  of  wood  8"x  8"  with 
a  handle,  the  bottom  being  faced  with  a 
piece  of  thick  sheet  iron.  The  concrete 
should  be  rammed  until  a  film  of  water 
appears  upon  the  surface,  but  not  enough  to 
make  it  quake* 

For  making  common  mortar,  the  following 
method  is  suggested  by  General  Gillmore,  all 
of  whose  conclusions  upon  this  subject  are 
worthy  of  the  fullest  confidence  of  engineers. 
First.  All  the  lime  necessary  for  any 
required  quantity  of  mortar  should  be  slakpd 
at  least  one  day  before  incorporated  with  the 
sand.  Second.  The  sand  basin  to  receive 
the  unslaked  lime  should  be  coated  over  on 
the  inside  with  lime  paste  to  prevent  the 
escape  of"  water.  Third.  All  the  water  re- 
quired to  slake  the  lime  to  a  stiff  paste  should 
be  poured  on  at  once.  This  will  completely 
submerge  the  quicklime.  The  heap  should 
then  be  covered  over  with  tarpaulin  or  old 
canvas,    and    left    till    next    day.     Fourth- 


The  ingredients  should  be  tltoroughly  mixed, 
an  I  the  mortar  heaped  nn  for  future   use." 

The  mortar  used  at  Forts  Richmond  and 
Thompkins,  New  York  Harbor,  for  stone 
masonry  or  concrete,  was  made  by  hand,  and 
composed  of  hydraulic  cement  and  sand, 
without  lime.  The  following  description  is 
from  General  Gillmore's  work. 

Kach  batch  of  mortar  or  concrete  corres- 
ponded to  one  cask,  or  308  pounds  net,  of 
hydraulic  cement  powder.  First.  The  sand 
is  spread  in  a  rectangular  layer  two  inche; 
thick.  Second.  The  dry  cement  is  spread 
equally  all  over  the  sand.  Third.  The 
cement  and  sand  are  very  thoroughly  mixed 
by  four  men.  Fourth.  A  basin  is  formed 
by  drawing  the  material  to  the  outpr  edge  of 
the  bed.  Fifth.  Water  is  poured  into  the 
basin  thus  made.  Sixth.  The  material  is 
thrown  back  upon  the  water,  absorbing  it, 
when  the  bed  occupies  the  same  Space  that 
it  did  in  the  beginning.  Seventh.  The  bed 
is  completely  turned  twice.  If  the  mortar  is 
for  mason's  use  it  is  heaped  up,  to  be  carried 
where  required.  If  for  concrete,  the  broken 
stone  is  spread  equally  over  the  bed,  a  bucket 
of  water,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  ab- 
sorbing power  of  the  stone,  and  the  tem- 
perature, is  sprinkled  over  it,  and  finally  the 
bed  is  turned  and  heaped  up^the  heaping  being 
equivalent  to  a  second   turning. 

It  is  stated  by  General  G'llmore  that  re- 
cent experiments  show  that  most  American 
cements  will  sustain,  without  any  great  loss 
of  strength,  a  dose  of  lime  paste  equal  to  that 
of  the  cement  paste;  while  a  dose  eqcal  to 
one  half  or  three-fourths  the  volume  of 
cement  paste  may  safely  be  added  to  any 
energetic  Rosendale  cement,  without  damag- 
ing the  moitar  to  any  great  extent.  This 
addition  of  lime  does  not  mini  the  mortars 
for  submarine  work,  while  we  get  a  cheaper 
material,  and  by  the  use  of  the  lime  ire> 
prevent  its  setting   too  quick. 

The  "Beton  Coignet,"  used  for  very  numer- 
ous purposes  in  France  for  some  time  past,  is 
composed  of  four  to  five  parts  sand,  one  part 
lime,  common  or  hydraulic,  and  from  one- 
fourth  to  three-fourths  of  a  part  of  cement, 
all  in  a  volume.  This  material  is  moulded 
into  blocks,  and  possesses  the  characteristics 
of  the  softer  stones,  weighing  3,700  pounds 
to  the  cubic  yard,  and  having  a  crushing 
strength  offrora  2600  to  7500  pounds  per  square 
inch. — Railway    Timzs. 

^Wright's  Treatise  on  Mortars  and   Cements. 


Florida  Ship  Canal. — A  ship  canal  across 
the  peninsula  of  Florida  is  proposed.  The 
route  is  up  the  St.  John's  river  127  miles, 
then  up  the  Ocklawaba  river  for  60  miles. 
To  this  point  a  ship  canal  for  the  distance 
of  40  miles  must  be  cut  th  rough  the  swamps 
to  the  Amaxara  river,  at  a  spot  35  miles  from 
its  mouth,  where  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  near  Cedar  Keys.  By  this  route 
650  miles  will  be  saved  on  the  voyage  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic  ports.  As  the  trade  of  1871  between 
the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  those  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  amount  to  800,000  tons, 
it  is  believed  a  handsome  revenue  would  be 
derived  from  the  proposed   canal. 


$5=?"'  The  July  payments  of  interest  and 
dividends  in  New  York  city  are  estimated  by 
the  Financial  Chronicle  at  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  for  the  whole  country  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions. 
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The  Income  of  Railrontl  Traffic. 

In  several  articles  in  the  Record  accom- 
panied by  statistical  tables,  we  have  shown 
that  the  net  profits  of  railroads  increase  at 
the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum.  This  is  an 
all  important  (act  in  estimating  the  future  of 
railroads.  It  is  a  fact,  and  we  know  that  if  a 
railroad  is  in  honest,  faithful  hands,  that  is, 
well  managed,  that  from  the  moment  it  be- 
comes self  sustaining,  it  will  increase  in  re- 
ceipts at  such  a  rate  that,  in  the  course  of  ten 
years,  it  will  become  a  most  profitable  con- 
cern. This  is  true  of  this  country;  but  we 
had  no  idea  that  it  was  true  of  Europe.  But 
it  is,  and  so  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  railroad 
progress  that  the  net  receipts  shall  be  con- 
tinually increasing.  Below  we  gnve  an  article 
from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  (one  of 
the  very  best  papers  in  America,)  showing 
that  the  same  thing  is  true  in  England.  We 
are  surprised  at  it  But  let  the  reader  look 
at  it  and  examine  it.  The  increase  from  1870 
is  not  due  to  new  railroads,  for  scarcely  any 
have  been  made  since  18G0. 

A  very  interesting  table  showing  the  num 
ber  of  passengers  on  the  railroads  in  England 
and  Wales  for  the  years  I860,  18GU  and  1870 
respectively,  and  the  receipts  from  them,  has 
just  been  published.     The  table  is  as  follows  : 

NUMBER   OF    PASSENGERS. 

1850.  1860.  1870. 

1st  class..  7,127,822  16,859,022  27,004,386 

2d  class.. .22,869,713  43,202,202  06,736,823 
3d   &  par- 

liamen'y 

class 28,516,899  76,897,680  194,891,712 


Total. ..58,514,434  136,958,904   288,632,921 

RECEIPTS   FROM    PASSENGERS. 

1850  1860.  1870. 

1st  class. ..£1,869,721  £2,705,501  £3,329,681 

2nd  class..    2,440,638  3,514,799  4,364,533 

3d  &parlia- 

men'y  el's  1,578,241  3,337,397  6,177,230 

Season  tick- 
ets   233,305  599,520 


Total £5,888,600  £9,791,003  £1,470,964 

It  will  be  observed  that,  while  the  number 
of  first-class  passengers  has  increased  less 
than  three-fold  in  twenty  years,  and  almost  in 
the  same  proportion  as  second  class,  the  cheap- 
est modes  of  travel  have  enormously  ex- 
ceeded that  proportion,  the  number  of  third- 
class  passengers  by  parliamentary  trains 
having  been  almostseven  times asgreatin  1870 
as  in  1850.  It  is  worthy  of  attention  too,  that 
while  the  receipls  from  first  class  passengers 
only  increased  eighty-four  per  cent,  in  twenty 
years,  or  less  than  one-third  the  ratio  of 
numerical  increase,  the  receipts  from  third- 
class  passengers  made  a  gain  of  290  per  cent, 
which  was  just  one-hall  the  rate  of  numerical 
gain.  Two  facts  need  to  be  remembered  in 
looking  at  these  figures:  that  the  table  is  not 
for  the  railroad  mileage  of  1350,  but  for  that 
of  each  year  respectively.  The  increase, 
therefore,  does  not  accurately  represent  the 
additional  business  on  the  same  roads,  but  on 
the  whole  mileage.  And  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  lessen  the  average  length  of  rail- 
road trips.  There  has  been  no  general  re- 
duction of  fares  in  England  during  the  past 


twenty  years,  and  the  difference  between  five 
shillings  three  pence,  which  was  the  averaze 
fare  paid  by  first-class  passengers  in  1850, 
and  two  shillings  six  pence,  which  was  the 
rate  in  1870,  represents  very  nearly  the 
average  reduction  in  mileage  to  each  trip. 
Applying  the  same  "rule  to  the  third  class 
passengers  we  shall  find  that  the  decline  has 
been  only  from  13J  pence  in  1850  to  7  J  pence 
in  1870.  In  other  words,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  third-class  passengers  who  are  not 
regular  daily  patrons  of  the  railroads,  the 
tendency  is  not  so  strong  among  them  lo  short- 
en the  trip  as  among  the  classes  which  pay 
higher  rates.  Workmen  are,  therefore,  under 
the  cheap  fare  system,  enabled  to  live  farther 
away  from  the  cities,  and  the  expense  of 
daily  travel  does  not  tend  strongly  to  draw 
them  nearer  to  the  great  centers.  This  is  an 
important  fact  to  be  learned,  and  one  that  is 
not  derivable  from  any  returns  which  our 
railroads  publish.  There  is  in  it  a  compensa 
lion  for  the  railroads  themselves  in  the  re- 
duction ot  fares  for  special  travel,  that  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  it  appears  that  very 
cheap  rates  tend  to  equalize  the  settlement 
of  suburban  towns  at  various    distances. 


TrtE  Manufacture  of  Spieoei.eisbs  in 
Austria. — This  peculiar  kind  of  pig  iron, 
which  is  largely  made  from  pure  mangani- 
ferous  carbonates  and  brown  hematites  in 
Siegen,  with  both  charcoal  and  coke,  and 
which  is  used  in  the  Bessemer  process  as  a 
corrective  in  order  to  impart  to  the  cast  steel 
obtained  its  proper  quantity  of  carbon  and  to 
give  it  the  desired  degree  of  hardness,  will  in 
future  be  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  Austria, 
at  Janerberg,  in  Caruiola.  The  iron  ore  which 
is  smelted  there  is  a  line  grained  carbonate, 
found  in  large  lenticular  masses  in  the  triassic 
limestone  at  the  mines  of  Belschitza  and 
Lepene,b"t  is  not  very  manganiferous  in  itself, 
and  as  a  great  quantity  of  manganese  must 
be  present  to  obtain  real  spiegeleisen  rich  in 
carbon  and  raaganese,  some  other  ores  which 
contain  the  latter  are  introduced  in  the  mix- 
ture. It  has  already  been  tried  in  Rineland 
and  elsewhere  to  produce  spiegeleisen  from 
ordinary  limestone,  und  an  addition  of  man- 
ganese ore,  but  almost  always  with  unsatis- 
factory results.  The  manganese  is  not  re- 
duced to  its  metallic  state,  but  almost  invari- 
ably carried  in  the  slag.  It  appears  that  the 
best  reducing  agent  for  oxides  of  manganese 
is  metallic  iron,  and  therefore  a  complete  suc- 
cess only  to  be  expected,  when  both  metals, 
most  intimately  mixed 


Manufacturers  aud  Dealers  in 


IPPLIES, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 


186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 


CINCINNATI. 


L.  D.  KRAFT  &  CO. 

PAftKEKSGURG,  W.  VA. 

producers  and  dealers  in 

I.  LUBRiCfiTING  Oil 

STRICTLY    23    CHAVITY. 
FSttl'BIET  IBS  OP    ME    CELEBRATED 


5Tc  make  Hie  supplying-  of  Rail- 
roads a  specially. 


ALLOILS  SOLD    BY   US    ARE    GrMRANTKRD   FRKK 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURE, 


1KB"  We  would  request  that  you  favor  us  with  an 
Order  for  the  T  ■  K.  OIL  u-hich  will  he  prompt- 
ly filled,  as  our  facilities  for  shipping  are  uu- 
equaled.    Quotations  f/iven  on  application- 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. -Beware  of  Mixtures. 
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Insurance  Companies  Eeduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

ftiS'TSit*  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  Invited  to  the  record  ot 
worlkdone,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
ot  the  Hiroi  th  nt  kindle  at  stations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNAT 
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Tbe  Geological  Situation  of  Cincinnati  in 
Reference  to  Conl  unci  Iron. 

Cincinnati  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  what 
Geologists  call  the  "  Blue  Limestone"  forma- 
tion. This,  again,  is  in  the  largest  calcareous 
region  in  the  known  world,  extending  from 
lake  Erie  to  Southern  Tennessee,  and  from 
the  Muskingujn  to  the  Wabash.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  a  country  for  agriculture  are 
beyond  calculation.  This  region  is  beyond 
doubt  the  richest  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
the  garden  of  that  great  staple — Indian  corn. 
The  following  paragraph  taken  from  Professor 
Locke's  article  on  Geology  in  "City  of  Cin- 
cinnati," will  explain  the  geological  position 
of  Cincinnati  in  the  Blue  Limestone,  as  un- 
derstood by  the  geologists  :  "The  Blue  Lime- 
stone of  Cincinnati,  is  the  lowest  rock  which 
occurs  within  several  hundred  miles,«and  oc- 
cupies a  space  at  least  a  thousand  feet  in 
thickness.  Although  its  layers  lie  apparently 
in  an  exact  level,  yet  they  decline  both  to  the 
east  and  the  west,  so  as  ultimately  to  disap- 
pear under  other  strata,  and  finally  with  these 
stratas  under  the  two  great  coal  fields  which 
commence  between  one  and  two  hundred 
miles  on  both  sides  of  the  city." 

Dr.  Locke  thus  describes  the  limestone  as 
declining  under  the  coal  fields,  and  other 
geologists  speak  of  the  coal  strata,  as  pass- 
ing above  Cincinnati,  that  is,  if  they  were 
continued  on.  The  geologists  all  calculate 
by  the  dip,  that  is,  inclination  of  those  strata 
of  rock,  coal,  etc.  But  a  great  deal  more 
has  to  be  observed  and  proven  before  that 
principle  can  be  established.  In  some  places, 
the  lower  stratas  have  been  actually  u  pheaved, 
bulged  above  the  upper  ones.  Suppose  a 
much   lower   stratum   of  coal   should   be  up- 


heaved under  the  blue  limestone  of  Cincinnati, 
then  it  might  be  that  coal  would  be  found 
under  Cincinnati.  But  we  shall  not  discuss 
that  matter,  but  take  the  facts  just  as  they 
appear,  and  as  the  geologists  describe  them. 
We  must  then  look  to  the  relation  of  Cincin- 
nati to  the  coal  beds  around,  just  as  they 
appear. 

1.  Let  us  inquire — Cincinnati  being  the 
center  of  this  blue  limestooe,  and  surrounded 
on  more  than  half  its  circumference  by  beds 
of  coal,  iron,  and  sandstone,  how  near  is  she 
to  either,  having  regard  to  the  best  quali- 
ties? We  may  remark  that  in  Ohio  the  iron 
is  nearer  than  the  coal,  lying  on  the  west 
side  of  the  coal  strata;  but  in  Indiana,  as 
well  as  to  some  extent  in  Ohio,  they  lie 
side  by  side,  and  often  over-lapping  each 
other,  so  as  to  make  the  coal  everywhere  con- 
venient to  the  working  of  iron.  But,  as  Cin- 
cinnati needs  the  coal  more  than  the  iron, 
which  she  can  get  in  every  direction,  lei  t<s 
enquire  into  the  coal  deposits  first.  The 
coal  deposits  east  of  Cincinnati,  are  on  the 
foot  slope  of  the  Appalachian  (Alleghany) 
mountains,  and  runs  from  north  to  south,  at 
an  angle  considerably  west  of  south,  from 
near  lake  Erie  to  south  Tennessee.  The  iron 
belt  is  on  the  west  side  of  it.  In  fact,  coal 
and  iron  make  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
great  blue  limestone  region.  But,  on  the 
west  of  the  blue  limestone,  in  the  western 
part  of  Indiana,  and  eastern  part  of  Illinois, 
and  south-west  Kentucky,  there  is  another 
large  and  very  valuable  coal  field.  It  is 
in  this  field,  on  the  west  side  of  Indiana, 
that  the  block  coal  field  lies ;  and  is 
probably  sufficiently  extensive  to  supply  all 
demands  that  will  be  made  upon  it.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  thatthe  same  kind 
of  coal  exists  in  many  other  localities.  It  is 
fouud  in  north-eastern  Ohio,  and  we  think 
substantially  the  same  kind  is  found  on  Sun- 
day Creek,  and  from  the  fine  samples  of  coal 
of  all  kinds  brought  to  the  Record  office  from 
Sturgeon  creek,  Kentucky,  we  can  not 
doubt  that  the  very  best  of  coal  for  all 
purposes  exists  there.  The  only  question 
then  is  as  to  which  of  these  deposits  are 
nearest;  and  to  which  are  the  easiest 
grades.  Now  by  examining  the  maps  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  we  find  that  to 
the  several  coal  strata  claimed  to  be  the  best, 
the  radial  (straight)  lines  measured  on  the 
maps  are  as  follows  : 

Miles. 

To  Sturgeon  creek  beds,  (Kentucky) 95 

To  Jackson  county  beds,  (Ohio) 105 

To  Indiana  block  coal  beds 130 

These  are  the  radial  lines  on  the  best  maps, 
and  show  that  the  Kentucky  mines  are  really 
the  nearest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jackson 
mines  are  on  the  Ohio  side,  and  the  river 
would  not  have  to  be  crossed.  Prom  the 
Kentucky  mines,  however,  the  grades  for  the 
coal  cars  would  be  down  hill.  There  can  be 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  a  good  coal  road  from 


the  Kentucky  mines  can  be  made  on  120 
miles  of  running  road.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Jackson  mines.  Without  any  surveys  or 
profiles  of  the  routes,  we  should  think,  from 
the  topography  of  the  country,  that  the  easiest 
grades  would  be  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
Ohio  river.  We  state  these  facts  to  show  how 
to  get  good  coal,  and  abundance  of  it.  The 
real  question  is,  on  what  route  shall  a  coal 
road  be  made?  And  how  can  it  be  dona 
quickest?  Cincinnati  ought  to  be  up  and 
doing;  when,  in  fact  she  is  half  asleep,  and 
when  awake,  indecisive  of  what  course  to  take. 
Procrastination  is  not  only  the  thief  of  time, 
but  the  thief  of  prosperity. 

1.  Of  Iron. — It  is  unnecessary  to  saw  much 
on  this  subject.  Cincinnati  stands  in  just  the 
same  relation  to  the  iron  strata  that  it  does 
to  the  coal.  The  coal  and  iron  strata  are  al- 
most parallel  to  each  other,  and  often  over- 
lapping and  coming  together.  On  the  east 
side  of  Cincinnati,  the  iron  is  nearest.  For 
example  :  Iron  was  manufactured  in  Adams 
county  and  in  Ross  county.  But  no  coal  is 
found  there  at  present.  Iron  is  manufactured 
in  Ohio  on  the  west  edge  of  the  coal  field. 
This  is  of  great  importance,  since  the  manu- 
facture of  charcoal  is  being  rapidly  given  up 
and  it  is  probable  that  before  long  coal  Will 
be  the  only  fuel  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Jron. 

But  the  locality  of  iron  is  of  small  impor- 
tance compared  with  that  of  coal,  for  a  mix- 
ture of  various  kinds  of  iron  is  found  neces- 
sary to  make  different  qualilies,  and  some 
iron  is  brought  from  a  great  distance.  It  is 
found  much  cheaper  and  better  to  take  iron 
ore  to  the  coal,  than  to  take  the  coal  to  the 
iron.  Hence  it  is  that  Lake  Superior  iron 
ore  is  used  largely  in  Cleveland  ;  and  we  are 
told  will  be  brought  to  the  block  coal  of  Indi- 
ana to  be  manufactured  there.         E.  D.  M. 

Morrow,  August  6,  1872. 


— The  Evansville,  Henderson  &  Nashville 
Railroad  Company  is  at  last  entirely  in  the 
control  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Southeastern,  by 
the  purchase  by  Messrs  Wiuslowand  Wilson, 
(President  and  Vice  President  of  the  latter 
company)  of  a  majority  of  it3  shares.  The 
St.  Louis  &  South  eastern,  by  this  purchase, 
secures  a  complete  line  from  St.  Louis  to 
Nashville,  shorter  than  any  other,  Winslow  & 
Wilson  having  previously  purchased  outright 
the  Edgefield  &  Kentucky  Railroad — the  Ten- 
nessee section  of  the  line  between  Henderson 
and  Nashville.  There  is  a  mortgage  for  only 
$10,000  per  mile  on  the  Evansville,  Hender- 
son &  Nashville  road  ;  it  is  intended  to  con- 
solidate the  companies  and  issue  a  new  mort- 
gage, thoroughly  equip  the  southern  eection, 
and  complete  the  line  from  Shawneetown  to 
Madisonville,  which  will  considerably  decrease 
the  distance  from  St.  Louis  to  Nashville  and 
give  very  easy  grades.  The  distance  from 
Henderson  to  Nashville  is  148  miles,  and  from 
St.  Louis  to  Nashville  by  way  of  Evansville 
320  miles,  which  will  be  reduced  to  295  miles 
by  the  completion  of  the  Shawneetown  & 
Madisonville  line.  By  the  Iron  .Mountain 
road  the  distance  is  380  mile3. 
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Cincinnati  &   Terre  Hante  Railroad  F..\- 
cnrsiou. 

We  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  open- 
ing excursion  over  the  Cincinnati  &  Terre 
Haute  Railroad,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
but  circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  con- 
trol prevented  our  participating.  We  re- 
gretted this  very  much,  as  we  knew  some- 
thing about  Hoosier  hospitality.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  for  the 
following  in  relation  to  the  pleasant  affair: 

The  ride  was  a  pleasant  one  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Indianapolis,  a  passenger  coach  and 
director's  car  containing  the  party,  several  of 
whom  engaged  in  killing  time  by  contending 
in  pleasant  games  of  seven-up,  old  sledge,  or 
euchre.  On  arriving  at  Greensburg  there 
was  a  stop  of  ten  minutes  for  lunch.  The 
train  left  Greensburg  at  6'HO  P.  M  ,  and  train 
stopped  at  Shelbyville  to  take  on  two  car 
loads  of  whites  and  blacks  bound  for  the 
Grant  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  where  Hon. 
Henry  Wilson  addressed  the  people.  At  8 
o'clock  the  excursionists  arrived  at  Indiana- 
polis, and  took  the  Vandalia  route,  in  a  spe- 
cial car,  for  Terre  Haute  at  8:30,  arriving 
at  the  latter  point  at  11  o'clock. 

At  Greensburg  the  excursionists  were 
joined  by  twenty-three  others,  and  on  arriving 
at  Terre  Haute  the  party  found  quarters  at 
the  Terre  Haute  House.  The  arrangement 
for  their  reception  were  bungled  up  in  a 
first-class  style,  there  being  no  committee  to 
conduct  the  excursionists  to  comfortable 
quarters  after  inviting  them  out  to  examine 
the  mineral  and  coal  wealth  of  the  lands  ly- 
ing adjacent  to  the  road.  We  have  seldom 
seen  such  a  confused  state  of  things,  and  it 
reflects  but  little  credit  upon  the  railroad 
management.  Everybody  got  tucked  away, 
however,  in  his  or  her  little  bed,  and  enjoyed 
a  refreshing  sleep  after  the  long,  dusty  day's 
travel. 

The  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad 
was  organized  in  August,  1871,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  four  million  dollars.  The  present 
officers  of  the  road  are :  General  Alfred 
Pleasonton,  President;  C.  F.  Betts,  Secretary  ; 
Jno.  D.  Scully,  Treasurer;  A.  B.  Quacken- 
bush,  Auditor;  M.  P.  Wood,  General  Su- 
perintendent; N.  M.  McDowell,  Chief  En- 
gineer; Wm.  Frazier,  General  Agent;  A. 
Pleasonton,  Jno.  D  Scully,  James  Small,  L. 
A.  Burnett,  J.  B.  Foley,  H  S.  Hubbard,  C. 
F.   Betts,  Directors. 

Ground  was  broken  on  the  road  on  the  <kh 
of  December  last,  and  the  first  rail  laid  March 
14th  last,  since  which  time  thirty  miies  have 
been  laid  from  Terre  Haute  to  Middleburry 
Tbe  first  regular  passenger  trains  were.-  run 
on  Wednesday,  7th  inst.  It  is  proposed  to 
finish  the  road  through  to  Cincinnati  one 
year  from  the  coming  fall,  and  it  is  probable 
the  Eastern  connections  will  be  made  be- 
fore that  lime  via  Hamilton.  The  rails  are 
all  eteel  capped,  and  the  engines  from  tbe 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia. 

Two  engines  and  twenty  freight  cars  are 
on  hand  now.  Three  more  locomotives,  six 
passenger  cars,  and  three  baggage  cars  are 
on  the  way,  besides  fifty  freight  cars  and 
two  hundred  coal  cars.  Coal  can  then  be 
shipped  direct  to  Chicago  from  tbe  coal  fields 
of  Owen,  Green,  Clay  and  Sullivan    counties. 

On  Tuesday  morning  two  excursion  trains 
left  Terre  Haute  for  Middlebury — the  present 
terminus  of  the  road — a  distance  of  twentv- 
six  miles,  one  at  10:45  A.  M  ,  and  the  other 
at    11  ^o'clock — the  first   carrying    ten  ears 


loaded  down  with  people  of  the  country  who 
had  been  invited  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  road  and  take  free  ride.  The  second 
train,  of  twenty-two  cars,  was  also  heavily 
loaded,  and  altogether  there  were  about  fif- 
teen hundred  persons  who  went  out  by  rail, 
including  General  Pleasonton,  President  of 
the  road,  and  tbe  other  executive  officers,  to- 
gether with  several  invited  railway  officials 
from  a  distance,  ex-Governor  Fletcher,  of 
Missouri,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Foster,  of  Chicago, 
who  has  made  three  different  reports  concern- 
ing the  geological  structure  of  the  coal  and 
iron  belt  through  which  the  road  passes,  and 
which  embraces  about  four  hundred  square 
miles.  The  track,  of  course,  is  not  ballasted 
yet,  but  the  cars  glided  along  smoothly,  not- 
withstanding the  crude  and  imperfect  condi- 
tion of  the  track.  The  grading  is  completed 
a  distance  of  six  miles  east  of  Middlebury, 
and  the  steel  rails  are  already  delivered  for 
the  road  to  Farmers  Station,  a  distance  of 
sixteen  miles  from  Middlebury,  to  which 
point  the  present  contracts  extend.  The  con- 
tract for  that  part  of  the  road  between  Col- 
umbus and  Greensburg,  twenty  five  miles,  is 
also  being  pushed  forward  to  completion, 
leaving  an  intervening  space  not  contracted 
for  of  «ixty  miles,  between  Farmer's  Station 
and  Columbus. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  last  train  at  Middle 
bury,  with  the  remainder  of  the  excursionists 
and  the  band  from  Terre  Haute,  the  crowd 
proceeded  to  a  grove  one  and  a  half  mile  from 
the  station,  where  stands  had  been  erected 
and  refreshment  tables  constructed. 

The  people  were  called  to  order  by  Henry 
Grim,  and  Thos.  H.  Boynell  proposed  three 
cheers  for  the  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  Rail- 
road, which  were  given,  after  which  Mr.  Grim 
addressed  the  audience  in  a  few  remarks  of 
pith,  congratulating  the  people  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road  thus  far,  and  welcoming  the 
managers  of  the  enterprise  with  open  arms  to 
the  embrace  of  the  pet  pie. 

After  music  from  tbe  band,  Mr.  Grim  ad- 
dressed the  crowd  again,  and  directed  the 
attention  of  the  invited  guests  of  the  railroad 
to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  people  in 
tho  ample  dinner  prepared  for  them,  and  lastly 
the  people  in  general  present,  both  high  and  low, 
after  which  there  would  be  speaking  from  the 
speakers  present,  and  those  who  did  not  have 
ears  to  hear,  he  hoped  would  be  quiet  and 
allow  others  to  hear.  After  the  indulgence 
of  considerable  buncombe  and  flights  of  ora- 
tory, be  concluded. 

The  number  of  people  on  the  grounds  at 
any  time  was  estimated  at  from  fou-r  thousand 
to  five  thousand.  The  dinner,  which  was 
pronounced  as  specially  prepared  for  the 
invited  guests,  was  hastily  gobbled  up  by  the 
galoots  from  the  Hoosier  State  exclusively, 
and  invited  guests  stood  but  a  poor  chance. 

After  the  dinner  plates  had  been  cleaned 
out,  the  audience  was  called  to  order  by  Linus 
A.Burnelt  introducing  Dr.  J.  W  Foster,  of 
Chicago,  who  addressed  the  crowd.  He  con- 
gratulated the  people  upon  the  construction 
of  almost  thirty  miles  of  railroad  through  the 
heart,  of  the  block  coal  region,  which  indicated 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  This  would  bring 
them  in  close  contact  wilh  the  commercial 
cities  of  the  West.  The  topographical  fea- 
tures would  remain  unchanged,  but  tbe  waters 
would  contribute  to  the  shops,  collieries  and 
founderies  before  floating  to  tbe  sea  He  had 
predicted  that  thiss  region  would  be  the  seat 
of  a  great  manufacturing  coumunity,  owing 
to  the  great  coal  and  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  The  prime  mover  in  the  matter  of 
developing  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  Wm. 


Frazier,  whom  he  regretted  was  not  present 
to-day.  The  President  of  the  road  was  Gen- 
eral Pleasonton,  distinguished  alike  in  civil 
as  well  as  official  life  '  He  congratulated  the 
crowd  upon  tbe  large  attendance,  and  while 
the  politicians  were  absent  at  Brazil  to-dav, 
he  thought  such  men  as  Wm  Frazier.  Samuel 
Collett,  and  others,  were  worth  more  than  all 
the  politicians. 

General  Pleasonton,  President  of  the  road, 
was  here  introduced,  and  thanked  the  people 
for  the  deep  interest  tbey  had  taken  in  the 
construction  of  the  road.  He  was  no  stranger 
to  the  people  here,  and  the  bravest  men  in 
the  army  during  the  war  were  from  I  diana. 
He  was  satisfied,  if  the  railroad  movement 
was  a  proper  one,  the  people  of  Indiana 
would  respond  nobly  in  its  support.  No  en- 
terprise stood  higher  in  Europe  than  the  Cin- 
cinnati &  Terre  Hauie  Railroad.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  in  Europe  such  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  American  affairs,  and  of' the 
wealih  of  coal  and  iron.  The  production  of 
sleel  and  iron  ought  to  be  on  the  l;ne  of  the 
Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad  He  had 
no  idea  of  making  a  soeech,  but  he  would  in- 
troduce Governor  Fletcher  of  Missouri,  a  good 
soldier  in  the  war,  and  an  eminent  citizen  in 
peace. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  in  speaking,  said  this  was 
not  the  first  lime  he  had  been  under  orders  of 
General  Pleasonton.  He  wished  he  bad  the 
strength  to  speak  to  tbe  entire  crowd  of  pe>  - 
pie.  He  bad  looked  at 'the  Cincinnati  & 
Terre  Haute  Railroad  enterprise  in  great  ex- 
pectancy, and  when  be  knew  that  General 
Pleasonton  was  the  President  of  the  road,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  road  would  be  built. 
He  came  to  rejoice  as  a  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public- He  had  just  reason  to  be  proud  of 
being  an  American  citizen,  standing  upon  a 
coal  bed  of  an  area  of  over  four  hundred 
square  miles,  almost  in  sight  of  the  iron 
mountains  of  my  own  S;ate.  He  thanked 
his  stars  that  the  great  iron  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  would  soon  be  built,  conneciing 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  thus  bringing  the 
coalandjiron  resources  of  the  great  West  to- 
gether The  speaker  then  adverted  to  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  iron  wealth  of 
England,  and  the  transfer  of  the  trade  in  the 
product  to  the  young  mountains  of  the  West- 
ern continent.  He  then  referred  to  the 
mighty  energies  of  St.  Louis,  that  Chicago 
sometimes  advertised  in  their  papers.  AH 
that  was  necessary  was  to  bring  the  iron  ore 
from  Pilot  Knob  over  to  Terre  Haute,  and 
convert  it  into  Bessemer  steel  from  the  coal 
fields  of  Indiana  at  a  cost  that  would  defy  the 
capitalists  of  England. 

He  hoped  the  effect  of  building  the  Cincin- 
nati and  Terre  Haute  Railroad  would  be  to 
scatter  a  broad  belt  of  gold  all  over  the  State 
of  Indiana.  He  only  desired,  further,  to  say 
that  on  such  an  occasion  as  that,  he  would 
like  to  be  there  and  see  the  fair  women  and 
brave  men. 

After  other  speeches  from  several  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  the  happy  crowd  dis- 
persed, the  excursion  trains  leaving  Middle- 
bury for  Terre  Haute  at  half  past  5,  arriving 
at  their  destination  at  8  o'clock,  without  a 
single  accident  or  circumstance  to  mar  the 
pleasures  of  the  day. 

—  The  Paducah  Kentuckian  says  that  the 
El  zahethtown  &  Paducah  Railroad  bridge 
over  the  Tennessee  river  will  be  finished  cer- 
tainly by  the  15th  of  August,  and  possibly 
trains  may  cross  it  by  tbe  10th  inst. 
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Louisville,  Heir    Albany  and  Chicago 
Kailroad. 

To  the  bondholders  and  stockholders  of 
the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago 
Railroad  Company: 

This  report  of  the  operations  of  the  rail- 
road for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1871, 
is  submitted  to  those  having  an  interest  in  the 
property. 

The  annexed   statement  will  show  the  earn- 
ings and  the  expenditures  made  in  connection 
with  the    operation   and    management  of  the 
road  during  the  period  named  : 
Earnings  from  passenger  traffic... $288, 271   41 

"  freight    traffic 439.569  87 

"  mails,  express,  &c.     59,470  31 


Total  earnings' $787,311   5!) 

Amount  of  operating  expenses...   639  140  80 


Net  earnings  for  1871 $148,170  79 

From  which  deduct : 

Amount  expended  in 

uew  work,  or  perma- 
nent  betterment  of 

road  $101,477  72 

Am't  paid  in    settle't 

of   old    claims    and 

judg'ts,  by  order  of 

court,  and  for  stock 

killed  prior  to  Jan. 

1,  1871  9,148  91 

* 110.626  63 


Balance  unexpended $37,544  16 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1870,  that,  portion 
of  the  road  between  Juliet)  and  Lafayette,  130 
miles,  was  in  bad  condition,  and  many  of  the 
bridges  and  culverts  on  the  entire  length  of 
the  road,  but  more  especially  on  the  north 
division  (Maple  Grove  to  Michigan  City),  were 
absolutely  unsafe  to  run  over. 

During  the  year,  67,367  new  ties  were  put 
into  the  road  at  a  cost  of  $19,000,  exclusive 
of  cost  of  labor  in  putting  them  in.  Twelve 
hundred  tons  of  new  iron  (paid  for  during 
the  year,  except  about.  $12,000),  have  been 
laid;  and  one  hundred  and  ten  tons  of  iron 
were  repaired  at  forges  at  Michigan  City,  and 
relaid  upon  the  road. 

Fifteen  new  bridges  were  built  at  a  cost  of 
$19,974,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  $10,650 
were  expended  in  the  betterment  and  repairs 
of  other  bridge  structures. 

Two  new  locomotives  for  freight  service 
were  purchased  at  a  total  cost  of  $21,743  00  ; 
and  $47,212  79  were  expended  in  rebuilding 
and  repairing  locomotives. 

Two  first  class  passsenger  coaches  were 
built  in  the  company's  shops  at  a  cost  of  $12,- 
000,  and  three  baggage  and  mail  cars  at  a 
cost  of  $9,0U0;  and  $39,269  52  were  expen- 
ded in  car  repairs  and  renewals. 

Geo.  H.  Chapman,  Receiver. 


— The  Mississippi  Central  Extension  asks 
for  proposals  for  the  construction  of  the  road 
from  Jackson,  Tenn.,  northward  to  Cairo,  the 
section  which  is  to  connect  with  the  Illinois 
Central  and  complete  an  all  rail  line  between 
New  Orleans  and  Chicago.  Mr  S.  B.  Reed, 
(under  whom  the  Union  Pacific  constructed 
more  than  500  miles  of  road  in  one  year)  is 
the  engineer.  Proposals  will  be  received  un- 
til August  15  at  Mr.  Reed's  office  in  Jackson, 
Tenn,  for  the  clearing,  grubbing,  grading 
and  bridging,  the  distance  being  107  miles. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  earth  work  on  the 
line,  and  much  pile  and  trestle  work. 


Chicago  A  (  incinnall  Air  Line  It.  It. 

The  Indianapol-s  News  of  July  27,  says: 
"Some  two   weeks    ago,    W.   A.   Bradshaw 
was  appointed  Special   Master  in  Chancery  in 
the    case  of  James  Pullan,   Trustee,    vs    the 
above  named  company,  and  to-day  was  set  for 
hearing  the  evideuce.      This    suit    was    com- 
menced in  1864,  and  is  based  on  the  following  : 
In  1848  a  charter  was  granted  and  a  company 
organized  to  construct  a  road  from  Richmond 
to    Newcastle,    a    distance    of    twenty-seven 
miles.      To    complete  this  a  loan  of  $300,000 
was  effected  on  first  mortgage   security.     In 
1851  the  charter  was  amended  so  as  to  allow 
the  company  to  extend  the    line  via  Logans- 
port  from  Newcastli-  to  Lafayette;   and  in  the 
construction  and  equipment  a  second    mort- 
gage for  the  same  amount  as  above  was  given 
on  the  company's  property.       Afterward    the 
whole  1'ne  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Cin 
cinnati  &  Chicago  Air  Line  Railway  Company 
by  virtue  ol  asale  under  this  second  mortgage 
Suit    has  now   been    brought  to  recover   fi  st 
mortgage  ol  $300,000  with    interest,  and   the 
court  has  ordered    the  Spec'ul   Master   to  as- 
certain, first,   the  gross  earnings  of  the  route 
between  Newcastle  and  Richmond  for  the  past 
fifteen  years;   also  valuation  of  rolling  stock 
when  purchased   by  the  defendant  company, 
with  net  income  received   by  them  since  the 
commencement    of   their  operations.       From 
the  gross  earnings  will  be  deducted  a  reasona 
ble  rent  for  rolling  stock  furnished  by  defend- 
ant, also  the  expenses   necessary   to    operate 
this  part  of  their  line.       After  all  these   have 
been    deducted,    the  surplus   will   be  used   in 
reducing  the  first  mortgage  bonds  and  inter- 
est, and   the  deficiency,   if  any,   will  then   be 
made  up  by  sale  of  that  part  of  the  road  lying 
between   Richmond  and   Newcastle        To   ar 
rive  at  the  net  earnings  of  tKis,  Mr.  Bradshaw 
will  have  to  ascertain   the    gross  earnings  of 
the  road  from   Richmond   to    Chicago  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  and   also  the  expendi- 
tures.    The  work  will   be  one  of  great  magni- 
tude.      Many  of   the  books  and   papers  have 
been  destroy 'd,  several  r(  the  old  agents  are 
dead,  and  there  are  various  other  impediments 
in  the  way,  which  will  take  several  mouths  to 
overcome.       Tiie  taking  of    testimony     com- 
menced   this   afternoon — the    plaintiff    being 
represented  by  Judge   Tilden,  of    Cincinnati, 
and  the  defence  by  McDonald,   Butler  &   Mc- 
Donald of   this  city,  and    E.   Walker  of  Chi- 
cago." 

This  road  now  forms  a  part  of  the   Colum- 
bus, Chicago  &  Indiana  Central  Railway. 


International  Bridge — The  Buffalo  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  says  :  "  On  Saturday,  July 
13,  the  cuffer-dam  for  abutment  No.  6  of  the 
International  Bridge  wis  sunk  to  iis  position 
ill  thirty-ihree  feet  of  water  This  darn,  in 
shape  and  plan  of  anchorage,  was  designed 
and  placed  by  Capt.  Otto  Meyer,  of  New  York. 
The  iron  spans  having  been  constructed  some 
time  ago,  the  utmost  nicety  was  required  in 
placing  the  novel  structure  in  position.  The 
difficult  task  has  been  successfully  performed, 
and,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  Capt. 
Meyer  received  the  enthusiastic  congratula- 
tions of  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Great  Western  Railways  on  the  occasion. 
The  despondency  which  existed  by  reason  of 
the  discouraging  state  of  affairs  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  bridge  last  sum- 
mer, has  now  given  place  to  pleasing  antici- 
pations, and  all  looks  favorable.  Two  more 
piers — Nos.  4  and  5 — are  to  be  built  without 
delay,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  bridge  will  be 
finished  before  next  winter," 


The  Vauderbilt  Underground    Railroad. 

"The  route  of  the  Vanderbilt  Underground 
Railroad,  says  the  Tribune,  has  been  decided 
upon,  and  within  the  next  two  months  the 
ground  will  be  broken  simultaneously  at 
intervals  of  about  a  half  mile  each  along 
the  entire  line.  The  work  will  be  prosecuted 
with  vigor,  and  within  two  years  from  the 
present  time  passengers  will  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  rapid  transit  within  the  thickest 
portion  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  depot  sites 
have  been  secured,  and  they  will  probably  be 
about  seven  in  number.  The  dimensions  of 
the  depots  will  depend  on  location  and 
business  The  one  at  Union  square  will  be 
about  eight  by  twelve  feet  above  the  surface. 
The  arrangements  of  the  depots  for  conveni- 
ence and  safety  to  passengers  are  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  On  entering,  the  passen- 
gers will  descend  to  the  track-  level,  and 
when  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  will  find 
himself  on  a  platform  between  the  two  tracks, 
which  diverge  neac  the  stations  and  afford 
space  for  a  platform  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date a  large  number  of  passengers.  Thus 
passengers  going  in  either  direction  will  not 
need  to  cross  the  tracks. 

"The  connection  with  the  Harlem  road 
above  Forty-second  street  will  be  made  by 
switches  at  Forty-sixth  street,  where  the 
grades  of  both  tracks  coincide.  From  this 
point  the  present  Harlem  tracks  will  run  to 
the  Grand  Central  Depot  as  at  present, 
while  the  grade  of  the  rapid  transit  tracks 
will  decline  to  the  east  of  the  Grand  Central 
depot.  The  central  depot  will  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  down-town  road,  which 
will  follow  the  course  of  Fourth  avenue  and 
the  Bowery  to  Pell  street,  and  thence  to  the 
City  Hall  Park.  Here  will  be  built  a  large 
underground  depot  The  depots  along  the 
line  will  terminate  at  Fifty-ninth  street, 
where  there  will  be  a  large  one  for  the  ac- 
commodation   of  visitors  to  Central  Paik 

"  The  road  will  be  so  graded  as  to  run  be- 
neath the  surface  throughout  the  entire 
length,  and  no  viaduct  will  be  necessary  at 
any  point.  The  lowest  point  on  the  line  is 
at  Pearl  street,  where  the  track  will  be  four 
feet  above  hiirh  tide.  On  the  Biwery,  after 
leaving  the  Five  Points,  the  lowest  point  is 
at  Grand  street.  The  Pearl  street  sewer  will 
pass  above  the  Underground  road.  During 
the  building  of  the  road  temporary  bridges 
will  be  built  at  the  crossings  of  the  streets 
running  east  and  west,  so  that  business  will 
not  be  impeded.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
that  passengers  will  be  transferred  at  the 
junction  of  the  rapid  transit  and  the  Harlem 
roadt  The  trains,  however,  which  leave  the 
City  Hall  Park  depot  will  be  through  train', 
no  transfer  taking  place  at  any  part  of  the 
route.  The  cars  will  be  constructed  with 
doors  on  either  side,  the  seats  being 
athwart;  by  this  arrangement,  but  little  time 
will  be  lost  in  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
passengers.  The  entire  distance  from  the 
junction  at  Forty-sixth  street  to  City  Hall 
Park  is  about  four  miles,  and  the  running 
time,  including  six  stoppages,  will  be  only 
about  ten   minutes. 

"From  Thirteenth  to  Nineteenth  street, 
and  from  Thirty-second  to  Fifty-sixth  street, 
are  solid  masses  of  rock,  through  which  open 
cuts  will  be  made.  The  grade  of  the  road  will 
vary  with  the  surface.  From  Cit\-  Hall  to 
Canal  street  the  grade  will  be  about  thirty- 
six  feel  to  the  mile." 
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Railroad  Law, 

71  hat  Constitutes  Baggage  of  Traveler. — 
Both  the  American  and  English  adjudications 
upon  the  snbject  of  baggage  or  personal 
luggage  establish  the  doctrine,  beyond  con- 
tradiction, that  the  liability  of  common  car- 
riers as  for  goods  does  not  extend  to  articles 
retained  by  the  traveler  in  his  own  custody. 
Tally  v.  The  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, L.  R  ,  6  C.  P.  44 ;  Macron  v.  The  Great 
Western  Railroad  Company,  L  R.  6  Q.  B. 
612;  S.  C,  3  Alb.  Law  Journal,  476;  First 
National  Bank  of  Greenfield  v.  Marietta  &, 
Cincinnati  Railroad  Company,  20  Ohio  St. 
259.  But  as  to  that  portion  of  a  traveler's 
luggage  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  car- 
rier a  different  responsibility  exists,  and 
there  are  numerous  cases  reported  in  which 
the  rule  of  liability  is  discussed.  There  is 
almost  exact  uniformity  among  the  decisions 
as  to  the  rule,  but  there  is  some  discrepancy 
as  to  the  application  of  it.  In  a  recent  case 
in  New  York  the  rule  was  laid  down  to  he, 
that  "  carriers  of  passengers  are  .responsible 
for  the  carriage  and  safe  delivery  of  such 
baggage  as,  by  custom  and  usage,  is  ordina- 
rily carried  by  travelers,  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  usual  fare  includes,  in  contemplation 
of  law,  a  compensation  for  the  conveyance  of 
such  baggage."  E.  D.  Smith,  J  ,  in  Dexter 
V.  Syracuse,  Binghamton  &  New  York  Rail- 
road Company,  1  Am.  Rep  527  (42  N.  Y. 
326);  see,  also,  Edwards  on  Bailment,  580; 
Story  on  Bailments,  499;  Powell  v  Meyers, 
26  Wend.  591;  Merrill  v.  Grinnell,  30  N.  Y. 
594  ;  Macron  v  Great  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany, supra.  That  the  carrier  is  an  insurer 
of  such  baggage  or  personal  luggage,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  for 
goods  or  freight,  is  the  settled  law.  But  the 
great  question  which  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion ot  the  courts  and  puzzled  the  judicial 
mind  is  what  constitutes  "  personal  luggage," 
or  "ordinary  baggage,"  in  the  rule  of 
liability  laid  down  ?  In  England  there  is  an 
act  of  parliament  styled  the  Carriers'  Act 
(I  Wm.  IV.  ch.  88)  which  makes  it  the  duty 
of  railway  companies,  etc.,  to  carry  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  luggage,  but  in  terms  limit- 
ing it  to  "ordinary  luggage."  This  very 
ambiguous  phrase,  corresponding  to  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  common  law  phrase 
"  ordinary  baggage,"  in  America,  has  been 
the  subject  of  legal  interpretation  in  at  least 
half  a  dozen  well  considered  and  elaborately 
argued  cases  in  the  higher  courts  of  England. 
In  Cahill  v.  The  London  &  North-western 
Railroad  Company,  13  Q.  B.  N.  S.818,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  passenger  presented  to  the 
company  as  luggage  a  box  containing  only 
merchandise,  but  not  exceeding  in  weight 
the  limit  prescribed  for  personal  luggage. 
No  information  was  given  to  the  company  of 
the  contents  of  the  box.  Held,  that  he  could 
not  recover  for  the  loss  of  the  box  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn,  in  his  case,  said:  "If  a 
railway  company  *  *  *  *  choose  to  take  as 
ordinaiy  luggage  that  which  they  know  to 
be  merchandise  I  quite  agree  that  it  is  not 
competent  for  them,  in  the  event  of  a  loss,  to 
claim  exemption  from  liability  on  the  ground 
that  the  article  consists  of  merchandise  and 
not  of  ordinary  luggage.  But  on  the  other 
hand  if  a  passenger,  who  knows  or  ought  to 
know  that  he  is  only  entitled  to  have  his 
ordinary  personal  luggage  carried  free  of 
charge,  chooses  to  carry  with  him  merchan- 
dise for  which  the  company  are  entitled  to 
make  a  charge,  he  cannot  claim  to  be  com- 
pensated in  respect  of  any  loss  or  injury  by 
the  company  to  whom  he  has  abstained  from 


giving  notice  of  the  contents."  And  the 
same  doctrine  was  enunciated  by  Park, 
Baron,  in  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany v.  Shepherd,  8  Exch.  30. 

In  this  latter  case  the  passenger  presented 
to  the  carrier  for  transportation  as  luggage  a 
carpet  bag,  a  deal  box  about  two  feet  long, 
and  two  brown  paper  parcels  wrapped  in  a 
blue  checked  handkerchiel.  The  carpet  bag 
contained  some  bunks  and  two  handkerchiefs 
— the  bag  and  these  articles  being  valued  at 
£1.  'is.  6d.  The  bag  also  contained  ivory 
handles  as  did  also  the  box  and  parcels,  to 
the  number  of  283  dozen.  Held,  that  the 
passenger  could  recover  for  the  loss  of  the 
bag,  the  books  and  handkerchief,  but  not  for 
the  loss  of  the  handles,  ihe  carrier  not  being 
informed  of  the  fact  that  these  articles  of 
merchandise  were  con 
presented  for  carriage. 

In  Phelps  v.  The  London  and  Western 
Railway  Co,  19  C  B.  N.  S.  321,  it  was  held, 
that  the  term  "ordinary  luggage,"  does  not 
include  title-deeds  belonging  to  a  client 
which  an  attorney  is  carrying  with  him  in 
his  bag  or  portmanteau,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  on  a  trial  in  a  court  of  justice; 
nor  bank  notes  (to  a  considerable  amount) 
carried  by  him  tor  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  contingencies  of  the  suit.  Erie,  C.  J.,  in 
this  case,  said:  "It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  very  well 
defined  line  as  to  what  is  and  what,  is  not 
necessary  or  ordinary  luggage  for  a  traveler; 
that  which  one  traveler  would  consider  in- 
dispensable would  be  deemed  superfluous 
and  unnecessary  by  another.  But  the  gen- 
eral habits  and  wants  of  mankind  must  be 
taken  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  carrier  when 
he  receives  a  passenger  for  conveyance  ' 

In  Belfast  and  Ballymena  Railway  Co.,  etc  , 
v.  Keys,  9  H.  L.  556,  it  appeared  that  the 
passenger  took  with  hira  into  the  car  of  the 
company  a  traveling  case  of  the  value  of  £5, 
containing  watches  of  the  value  of  £1,895 
In  the  course  of  the  journey  a  guard  of  the 
company  applied  to  him  and  desired  that  the 
case  might  be  removed  to  the  luggage  van, 
and  it  was  so  done. 

The  case  was  lost  and  the  passenger 
brought  suit  to  recover  for  the  contents,  not 
averring  iu  any  of  his  pleadings  that  the  car- 
rier had  notice  or  knowledge  that  the  case 
contained  watches  or  even  merchandise,  and 
with  that  knowledge  accepted  it  to  be  carried 
as  personal  luggage.  Held  on  appeal  to  the 
bouse  of  lords,  that  the  passenger  could  not 
recover  for  the  loss  of  the  watches. 

In  Hudslan  v.  The  Midland  Railway  Co., 
20  L.  !'.  R  N.  S  526;  L.  R.  Q  B  336;  10 
B.  &  S.  504,  decided  in  1869,  it  was  held, 
that  a  child's  toy  called  a  spring  horse,  78  lbs 
in  weight  and  44  inches  in  length,  standing 
on  a  flat  surface,  is  not  within  the  regulation 
of  a  railway  company  allowing  passengers 
112  lbs.  of  personal  luggage  (not  being  mer- 
chandise or  other  articles  carried  for  hire  or 
profit)  free  of  charge. 

In  this  case  Hayes,  J.,  said:  "The  term 
'personal'  or  'ordinary,  luggage  mui-t  vary 
according  to  the  usages  of  mankind;  for  ex 
ample,  certain  districts  of  America  may  be 
so  ill  supplied  with  comforts  and  convenien- 
ces for  travelers  as  to  make  it  reasonable  for 
them  to  carry  extraordinary  things  with 
them  ;  and  in  some  districts  a  pistol  may  be 
part  of  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  pas- 
sengers; in  former  times  it  would  not  have 
been  safe  to  travel  without  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  metropolis  (London)  for  pro- 
tection against  robbers,  though  now  it  would 
be  an  exceptional    thing."    *  *   *    "A    per- 


son might  travel  often  and  never  see  an 
article  such  as  this  (a  spring  horse)  carried 
as  part  of  the  personal  luggage  of  a  traveler, 
it  is  clearly  exceptional."  In  Macron  v.  The 
Great  Western  Railway,  L.  R,  6  Q.  B.  612; 
3  Alb  Law  Jour.  476;  24  L.T.  B  618;  (de- 
cided June  7,  1871),  a  passenger  brought  suit 
to  recover  the  value  of  the  contents  of  a  box 
received  by  the  defendant  carrier  as  personal 
luggage.  Among  the  articles  which  were  ir> 
the  box  were  six  pairs  of  sheets,  six  pairs  of 
large  blankets,  and  six  large  quilts  which 
had  formed  part  of  the  passenger's  household 
furniture,  and  which  he  intended  to  form 
part  of  his  household  furniture  at  the  end  of 
his  journey.  At  the  trial  the  jury  found  the 
sheets,  blankets  and  quilts  were  personal  lug- 
gage; but  the  court  of  queen's  bench,  on  ap- 
peal, decided  that  these  articles  were  not 
personal  luggage  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law.  Cockburn,  Ch  J,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  laid  down  the  followi-ng 
sound  and  comprehensive  rule:  "Whatever 
the  pas:,ei*ger  takes  with  him  for  his  personal 
use  or  convenience,  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  particular  class  to  which  he  belongs,  either 
with  reference  to  the  immediate  necessities  or 
to  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  journey,  must 
be  considered  as  personal  luggage."  "This 
would  include,"  the  learned  judge  continues, 
"not  only  articles  of  apnarel,  whether  for  use 
or  ornament,  *  *  *  but  also  the  gun  case 
or  fishing  apparatus  of  the  sportsman,  the  ea- 
sel of  the  artist  on  a  sketcjiing  tour  or  the 
books  of  the  student,  and  other  articles  of 
ahalagous  character,  the  use  of  which  is  per- 
sonal to  the  traveler,  and  the  taking  of  which 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  of  his  journeying. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  term  'ordinary  lug- 
gage' being  thus  confined  to  that  which  is 
personal  to  the  passenger,  and  carried  for  his 
use  and  convenience,  it  follows  that  what  is 
carried  for  the  purpose  of  business,  such  as 
merchandize  or  the  like,  or  for  larger  or  ul- 
terior purposes,  such  as  articles  of  furniture 
or  household  goods,  would  not  come  within 
the  description  of  ordinary  'luggage,'  unless 
accepted  as  such  by  the  carrier." 

There  are  numerous  American  cases  which 
are  directed  to  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
"ordinary  baggage"  as  embodied  either  ir> 
statute  or  common  law.  The  following  arti- 
cles have  been  held  to  be  included  among 
those  which  it  is  usual  for  persons  to  carry 
while  traveling  :  A  watch  and  such  jewelry  as 
is  usually  worn  about  the  person,  (McCormick 
v.  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co.,  4  E  D.  Smith, 
181,);  tools  used  by  the  passenger  in  his 
trade,  (Davis  v.  Cayuga  &  Susquehanna  R  R. 
Co.,  10  How.  Pr.  330);  guns  for  sporting 
purposes  and  a  small  amount  of  material  for 
clothing,  in  a  passage  from  Europe  to  Ameri- 
ca, (Van  Horn  v.  Kermit,  4  E.  D.  Smith, 
453),  and  money  for  traveling  expenses. 
Orange  Co.  Bank  ».  Brown,  9  Wend.  85;  Duffy 
v.  Thompson,  4  E.  D  Smith,  178;  Grant  v. 
Newton,  1  id.  95  .  Jordan  v  Pall  River  R  R. 
Co,  5  Cush.  60;  Week  v.  Saratoga  R.  R  Co., 
19  Wend.  534;  D>yle  v.  Keyser,  6  Ind  242; 
Davis  v.  Michigan  Central  R  R.  Co,  22  III. 
278;  Boraan  v.  Maxwell,  9  Humph.  621; 
Huichingst)  Western  R.  R.  Co,  25  Ga  61; 
Mad  River  Railroad  Co  v  Fulton,  20  Ohio, 
318;  Jones  v  Vorhees,  IU  id.  ISO.  In  Mer- 
rill v.  Grinnell,  30  N.  Y.  594,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  for 
traveling  purposes,  it  was  held  that  the 
"amount  must  be  measured,  not  alone  by  the 
requirements  of  the  transit  over  a  particular 
part  of  the  entire  route  to  which  the  line  of 
one  class  of  carriers  extends,  but  must  em- 
brace the  whole  of  the  contemplated  journey, 
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and  includes  such  an  allowance  for  accidents 
Or  sickness,  and  for  sojourning  by  tbe  way,  as 
a  reasonably  prudent  man  would  consider  it 
necessary  to  make." 

In  this  case,  $800  in  gold  coin  in  the  pas- 
senger's trunk  was  not  considered  to  be  too 
large  an  amount ;  the  intended  journey  being 
from  Hamburgh  to  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  Dunlap  v.  The  International 
Steamboat  Co,  98  Mass.  371,  it  was  held  tbat 
the  United  States  statute  of  1851,  exempting 
masters  and  owners  of  seagoing  vessels  from 
liability  as  carriers  for  the  loss  of  platina, 
gold,  gold  dust,  silver,  bullion  or  precious 
metals,  coins,  jewelry,  bills  of  any  bank  or 
public  body,  diamonds  or  other  precious 
stones,  shipped  and  laden  without  notice  to 
them  and  entry  on  the  bill  of  lading,  does  not 
apply  to  the  carriage  of  passengers  with  lug- 
gage, and  that  a  passenger  by  a  vessel  can 
recover  for  the  loss  of  money  contained  in  his 
valise  necessary  to  defray  his  traveling  ex- 
penses. But  in  The  Ionic  (5  Blatch.  538),  it 
was  held  that  a  gold  watch  and  chain  of  the 
value  of  $471,  gold  ornaments  for  presents  of 
the  value  of  $450,  and  American  coin  to  the 
amount  of  $60,  were  not  comprehended  within 
the  baggage,  which  a  passenger  from  Yucatan 
to  New  York  might  carry. 

In  Dexter  v.  The  Syracuse,  Binghamton 
&  New  York  Railroad  Co,  (1  Am.  Rep  527; 
42  N.  Y.  326),  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff 
purchased  in  New  York,  and  checked  over 
defendant's  road  as  baggage,  a  trunk  and  con- 
tents, consisting  of  wearing  apparel  for  him- 
self and  wife,  articles  for  members  of  his 
family,  and  cloth  for  some,  dresses,  including 
one  for  his  landlady.  The  trunk  was  lost, 
and,  in  an  action  to  recover  the  value  of  it 
and  contents,  it  was  held,  that  defendants 
were  liable  except  for  the  cloth  purchased  for 
tbe  landlady. 

In  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  Co.  v  Ken- 
nedy, 41'' Miss.  671,  the  trunk  of  plaintiff  con- 
tained, among  other  things  two  silver  watches 
and  two  gold  watches,  and  the  court  held, 
"that  the  watches  in  the  trunk,  the  plaintiff 
wearing  oue  upon  his  person,  were  clearly  no 
part  of  his  baggage."  See,  also,  Bomar  v. 
Maxwell,  9  Humph.  621,  where  it  was  held, 
that  a  watch  alleged  to  have  been  in  the  trunk 
lost,  did  not  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  baggage. 

In  Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western  Railroad 
Co.  v  Hammond,  33  Ind.  379  (to  appear  in  5 
Am.  Rep.),  it  was  held,  approving  Doyle  v. 
Kiser,  6  lnd.  242,  that  the  articles  of  property 
treated  as  baggage  *  *  *  may  be  clothing, 
traveling  expense  money,  a  few  books  lor  the 
amusement  of  reading,  a  watch,  a  lady's  jew- 
elry for  dressing,  and  an  opera  glass.  In 
Hopkins  v.  Wescott,  6  Bl  itch.  6i,  it  was  held, 
that  manuscript  books,  the  property  of  a  stu- 
dent, and  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  are  baggage.  It  Min'er  v  Pacific 
Railroad,  41  Mo.  503.  it  appeared  that  the 
passenger  delivered  bis  trunk  and  a  piece  of 
carpeting  to  the  baggage  master  of  a  railroad 
company  who  checked  the  trunk,  but  told  tbe 
passenger  that  no  check  was  necps-ary  for  the 
carpet,  as  it  would  go  safely.  Held,  tbat  the 
company  was  liable  for  the  loss  of  the  carpet, 
although  the  action  of  the  baggage  master 
was  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  company. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  leading  cases 
here  set  forth  that  tbe  courts  are  disposed  to 
allow  the  passenger  sufficient  latitude  as  to 
the  kind  and  variety  of  luggage  which  he 
shall  take.  The  principal  disagreement  oc 
curs  with  reference  to  the  question  whether  a 
watch  ought  to  be  carried  in  a  trunk  or  other 
receptacle  for  baggage — the  cases  being  about 
evenly  divided  upon  the  point  -Alb.  Law  Jour. 


Excavation    by    a    Railroad    Company. — 

BEFOKE  JUDGE  YAPLE — IN  CHAMBERS. — Isaac 
Graveson  and  others  vs.  The  Cincinnati  and 
Springfield  Railway  Company.  Judge  Yaple 
disposed  of  the  application  for  an  injunction 
in  this  case  yesterday.  The  plaintiffs  were 
the  owners  of  property  on  the  west  side  of 
Wayne  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
streets,  near  the  White-water  Canal.  That 
portion  of  the  canal  was  constructed  about 
the  year  1838.  The  tow  path  was  on  the  west 
side,  there  being  no  street  there  at  the  time 
the  canal  was  constructed.  In  1849  Henry 
Hathaway  made  a  plat  dedicating  Wayne 
street  thirty  feet  wide,  including  the  tow-path. 
It  was  claimed  by  the  plaintiffs  the  tow-path 
was  used  as  part  of  the  street  afterwards,  but 
it  was  used  as  a  tow-path  before  and  was 
kept  in  repair  by  the  canal  company  without 
assistance  or  interference  from  others.  Wapne 
street  never  was  paved  or  improved  by  the 
city,  but  was  traveled  by  tbe  public.  About 
the  year  1862  the  canal  company  transferred 
the  canal  bed  to  the  Cincinnati  and  Indiana 
Company,  and  the  engineer,  Mr.  Clements, 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  ascertained  the 
exact  west  line  of  the  tow-path,  and  set  per- 
manent monuments  on  the  line.  The  de 
fendants  purchased  the  right  under  the 
Cincinnati  and  Indiana  Railroad  Company 
to  use  the  tow-path  for  their  railroad  track, 
and  claim  the  right  to  excavate  and  grade  it 
for  that  purpose,  and  to  enjoin  them  from 
doing  so  is  the  object  of  the  suit 

Judge  Yaple  held  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany, under  the  transfer  of  the  canal  company, 
was  entitled  to  the  ground  as  far  as  the  west 
line  of  the  tow-path,  and  that  the  dedication 
by  Hathaway  of  the  tow  path  was  not  opera- 
tive to  take  away-that  right. 

That  the  canal  company  was  not  chargea- 
ble with  notice.of  the  dedication  by  Hathaway 
of  its  interest  in  the  tow-path 

That  the  right  of  the  canal  company  in  the 
tow  path  was  a  private  right  of  way;  no 
matter  how  long  discontinued,  did  not  work 
a    dedication. 

That  tbe  designation  on  tbe  west  lirie  of  the 
canal  by  monuments  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  canal  to  the  railway  company,  was 
an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  canal  company 
in  the  tow-path,  and  rebuts  the  idea  of  an 
intended  dedication  to  tbe   public. 

The  Court  distinguished  between  this  case 
and  the  case  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Indiana 
Railroad  Company  .vs  Peter  Zinn,  because 
in  that  case  there  was  found  an  acquiescence 
by  the  canal  company  in  the  location  by  the 
turnpike  company,  under  its  charter,  of  its 
turnpike  on  the  berme  bank  of  the  canal  as 
part  of  the  road,  as  well  as  in  its  improve- 
ment and  occupancy  as  a  turnpike;  while  in 
the  present  case  mere  is,  at  most,  an  acqui- 
escence in  the  use  by  tbe  public  by  traveling 
over    it. 

The  injunction  was  accordingly  refused, 
and  the  temporary  restraining  order  dis- 
charged. 

J  B.  Walker,  and  Kebler  &  Whitman, 
for  plaintiffs;  A.  Taft  &  Sons,  and  M.  C. 
Shoemaker,  for  the   railroad  company. 


— The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Companv 
has  leased  the  Schenectady  &  Susquehanna 
Railroad,  lately  completed,  which  extends 
from  Schenectady  to  the  line  of  the  Albany  & 
Susquehanna  road,  near  Duansburgh.  By 
the  terms  of  the  lease  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Canal  Company  is  to  furnish  the 
rolling  stock  and  to  control  and  operate  the 
road,  paying  the  company  40  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings.  The  road  was  to  be  opened 
about  August  I. 


What  Chicago  Lost  by  the  Fire. 

The  exact  losses  by  the  Chicago  fire  are 
now,  for  the  first  time,  published  in  the  report 
of  the  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  It 
shows  very  clearly  what  Chicago  lost  by  ihe 
fire,  and  also  what  that  city  lost  by  the  insur- 
ance companies.  The  total  claims  for  losses 
in  the  burnt  districts  amounts  "to  $96,553,720. 
These  claims  were  due  by  insurance  compa- 
nies having  an  aggregate  paid  up  capital  of 
$64,610,750,  a,nd  a  net  surplus  of  $30,504,400, 
making  a  total  available  asset  of  $95,1  14,150, 
about  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  less  than 
the  total  insurance  losses.  But,  unfortunately 
for  Chicago,  the  risks  were  not  equally  dis- 
tributed in  solvent,  companies.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  risks -were  on  companies  which 
were  unable  to  meet,  their  obligations.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  exact  character 
of  the  risks  and  losses  and  the  amount  paid 
up  so  far  : 

RISKS,  LOSSES  AND  PAYMENTS  OF   CLAIMS. 

Total  risks  in  burnt  districts. ..$100,225, 779  90 


Am't  adjus'd  ...$90,565,241. 18 
Am't  unadjus'd 

&  not  resisted  5,808,272.08 
Am't  resisted.. .  180,2U7.68 
Am't  of  losses 

claimed $96,553,720.94 

Amount  paid..  $37,998,985  88 
Salv'ge&disc't  5,173,760.82 
Total     amount 

unpaid 53,380  974  24 

Total $96,553,720.94 


PROPORTION  OF    RISKS    PAID    AND  UNPAID. 

Companies.  Paid.  Snlrage.  Unpaid. 

22  Illinois S3.I30.438  57  $1,348,718  48    S27.321.4I4  78 

11  Conn 7.4.".9,u;7  61     1,149,797  3D        3.7211,759  IKI 

5  California.  1801.495  10  3.6.741  73  3,526393  17 
6G.  Britain..  5,9ii7,2IO  r3        3H3.343  48  79,227  41) 

23  VIhss 2  .'.81,149  45        143,1104  59        3,1191,5X3  21 

6  Missouri...  372.942  67  111,418  83  17,203  511 
1  Michigan-      I80,:<77  35          12.772  65  fl  0)0  00 

7  Maryland.      36n,05»  I  0  10,8 '5  09  145,115(100 

1  Minnesota      137,806  34  8.393  66     

3  Maine. 50  ll.m  00  625  00  1.875  00 

67  New  YorklO  6011.973  61  1.143,864  50  12,739,356  49 

2  New  Jer...        25,000  00  

29  Ohio 2.132,849  64  427. ,.32  08  3.051,46150 

8  Penusyl'a  1,910.484  70  134.236  00  447,6^2  33 
7  R.  Is.fcnd..  906,207  64  130.512  56  1276,17'  80 
2  Wisconsin  448,7i'8  34  32,074  o7  49.835  08 
lff.Ta 23.133  33  750  00  5,000  00 

201     Totals...S37,998,985  88  S5.I73.760  82    $52,380,074  24 

Here  we  find  that  the  total  payments  amount 
to  $37  998,985,  leaving  a  balance  of  insurance 
losses  still  unpaid  of  $53,380,974  It  is  esti- 
mated that  of  this  sum  $12,106,817  are  due  by 
solvent  companies  and  will  yet  be  paid  This 
will  increase  the  payments  to  $50,105,802, 
thus  reducing  the  net  losses  of  Chicago  on 
insurance  risks  to  $46,447,018.  Of  this,  $27,- 
000,000,  or  more  than  half,  is  lo>t  by  Illinois 
companies.  Of  the  $12,000,000  yet  due  by 
New  York  companies,  $5,641,294  will  be  paid, 
reducing  the  actual  losses  to  Chicago  by  com- 
panies in  this  State  to  $6,500,00. 

Of  course,  insurance  can  not  prevent  losses 
or  restore  property  actually  destroyed.  It 
only  distributes  the  losses  over  a  wider  circle, 
and  thus  prevents  a  locality  or  individual 
from  being  crushed  by  a  single  sudden  blow. 
The  actual  loss  of  property  destroyed  in  Chi- 
cago was  $150,000,000.  The  insurance  risks 
in  the  hurnt  districts  amounted  to  $96,000,000, 
but  by  the  failure  of  the  ordinary  agents  for 
the  distribution  of  the  losses,  $46,000,000  of 
this  sum  can  not  be  collected.  Chicago, 
therefore,  alone  and  single  handed,  must  bear 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  loss,  or  $100,000,000. 
— Economist. 
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Dormoy's  Rotary  Puddler. 

Mr.  Jeavons,  in  a  spirit  which  deserves  all 
praiae,  has  afforded  M.  Dormoy  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  his  rotary  rabble  in  action  in 
this  country,  and  we  can  assure  ironmasters 
that  it  is  worth  a  trip  even  from  the  North  to 
London  to  see  a  charge  puddled  by  its  aid 
We  published  an  account  of  this  invention  in 
a  recent  impression,  and  we  confess  without 
hesitation  that  we  thpn  set  it  down  rather  as 
a  mechanical  curiosity  than  as  being  an 
invention  likely  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  iron  trade  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
We  found  that  the  puddling  furnace  used  by 
Mr.  Henderson  at  Millwall  was  fitted  up 
with  the  requisite  tackle,  and  we  learned  in 
the  course  of  (he  afternoon  that  M.  Dormoy 
proposed  to  puddle  a  charge  to  asceitain  if 
he  mechanism  was  in  order.  This  trial  was 
n  no  way  intended  to  show  the  merits  of 
the  process,  but  simply  to  test  the  tackle. 
11.  Dormoy,  however,  very  courteou  ly  granted 
us  permission  to  be  present  at  what  was 
strictly  a  private  trial,  and  even  to  speak  of 
it  as  we  thought  fit.  The  furnace  was  fettled 
in  the  usual  way  with  ground  hematite  and 
mill  scale,  and  was  charged  with  4  cwt.  of 
remelted  pig  made  from  scrap  on  the  works, 
and  not  very  good.  To  improve  the  quality 
of  the  iron  an  oid  casting  of  very  good  gray 
iron,  weighing  about  60  lbs.,  was  thrown  in  at 
the  last  moment  before  the  door  was  closed 
at  7:15.  At  7:55  the  iron  Was  all  melted; 
at  8:u3  it  commenced  to  boiling,  and  at 
8:05  the  rotary  rabble  was  introduced. 
Then  might  be  witnessed  a  scene  absolutely 
wiihout  parallel  in  the  iron  trade.  An  elderly 
gentleman,  in  an  overcoat  and  spectacles, 
proceeded  to  puddle  a  heavy  charge  of  iron  ; 
and  he  did  it  too,  part  of  the  time,  with  one 
hand.  The  tool  revolves  at  about  200  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  its  action  on  iron.  If  it  were  possible 
for  ten  strong  puddlers  to  introduce  ten 
rabbles  at  once,  and  to  work  a  charge 
altogether,  they  could  not  produce  the  same 
result.  The  rabble  resting  on  the  bottom 
careers  all  about  the  hearth,  a  turn  of  the 
wrist  directing  it  hiiher  and  thither.  The 
centrifugal  force  of  the  rotation  keeps  the 
rabble  perfectly  clear  of  scale,  while  the 
thorough  action  of  the  tool  could  not  be 
better  exemDlified  than  by  the  little  flakes  of 
iron  come  to  nature  thrown  up  from  the 
cinder  baih  and  falling  back  again  like  snow. 
At  8:15  the  round  rabble  was  withdrawn, 
the  iron  having  been  brought  to  nature,  and 
the  screw  rabule  was  inserted  and  worked 
for  4  minutes,  when  it  was  taken  out.  The 
strap  connecting  the  little  donkey  engine 
which  drove  the  apparatus,  with  a  rigger, 
had  stretched  so  much  tLat  it  slipped  ;  this 
did  not  occur,  however,  until  the  work  was 
all  but  complete,  and  the  fir»t  ball  was  taken 
out  at  8:32,  while  the  last  was  removed  at 
8:47.  The  entire  operation  had  thus  lasted 
but  1  hour  32  minutes,  while  the  yield  of  the 
iron  was  evidently  very  large.  The  balls 
worked  under  the  hammer  in  a  way  which 
left  no:hing  to  be  desired.  We  may  con- 
clude this  article  in  the  words  of  a  puddler 
standing  by  and  speaking  to  a  mate:  "I'm 
blowed,  Bill,  but  that's  what  we  chaps  has 
been  wanting  all  along."  We  suspect  the 
masters  will  want  ■  M.  Dormoy's  invention 
quite  as  much  as  the  men.  We  may  state 
that  among  the  gentlemen  present  during 
the  day  were  Mr  Jeavons,  Dr.  Noad,  Mr. 
Kirkaldy,  Mr.  Wright,  M.  Dormoy,  M.  Dud- 
ley, Mr.  Paget,  Mr.  Halpin,  Mr.  Norris,  and 
several  others  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  iron  trade. —  The  Engineer. 


Production  of  Iron. 

Abbam  S.  Hewitt,  Esq.,  in  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  in  New  York  city,  gave  the  follow- 
ing statistics  in  regard  to  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  iron  : 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  IRON  MANUFACTURE. 

In  1856  I  had  occasion  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  establish  what 
may  be  termed  its  law  of  development,  rather 
rude  indeed,  but  plainly  dependent  upon  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  spread  of  civili- 
zation throughout  the  world.  At  that  time 
the  annual  production  of  iron  had  reached 
about  7,000,000  tons,  of  which  lireat  Britain 
produced  3,500,000  Ions,  and  the  United 
States  about  1,000,000  tons.  The  consump- 
tion of  Great  Britain  »vas  144  pounds,  and  of 
the  United  States  84  pounds,  while  the  aver- 
age consumption  of  the  world  was  only  17 
pounds  per  head  of  population.  It  was  shown 
that  the  consumption  per  head  was  steadily 
on  the  increase,  and  that  consequently  th-i 
annual  production  was  enlarging  so  rapidly 
as  to  double  once  in  14  years;  and  it  was 
predicted,  after  making  due  allowances  for 
all  drawbacks,  such  as  the  wars  which  have 
unhappily  taken  place  in  the  interval,  beyond 
any  possible  expectation,  that  in  1875  the 
production  of  iron  would  surely  reach  14,000,- 
0O0  tons.  The  actual  returns  show  that  in 
1871  the  production  amounted  to  13,500,000 
tons,  and  in  1872,  the  limit,  14,000,000,  will 
undoubtedly  be  passed,  so  that  the  estimate 
made  in  1856  is  more  than  realized.  Mean- 
while the  consumption  has  arisen  in  England 
to  200  pounds,  in  the  United  States  to  150 
pound",  and  in  the  whole  world  to  30  pounds 
per  head.  It  is  not  possible  to  convey  a  more 
striking  idea  of  the  progress!  of  the  world  dur- 
the  last  17  years  than  this  statement  affords. 
The  consumption  of  iron  measures  the  pro 
gress  of  civilization,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  believe  that  the  whole  world  will  ultimately 
require  as  much  iron  per  head  as  we  now  use 
in  the  United  States,  when  a  total  annual 
production  of  over  70,000,000  tons  will  be  re- 
quired. But  if  these  figures  seem  at  all  wild, 
no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  next 
17  years  will  double  the  present  annual  pro- 
duction of  iron  ;  bringing  it  up  to  28,000,000 
tons  per  annum;  and  I  feel  quite  safe  in  as- 
serting that  the  beginning  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, which  some  among  you  may  hope  to  see, 
will  witness  an  annual  production  of  over  40,- 
000,000  tons. 

BRITISH  IRON. 

You  need  not  be  told  that  iron  is  produced 
at  less  money  cost  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  has 
enabled  her  to  produce  about  one-hall  of  the 
total  annual  make.  Of  the  7,000,000  tons 
made  in  1855,  Great  Britain  produced  3,585,- 
906  tous,  and  of  the  13,500,000  tons  produced 
last  year,  she  turned  out  nearly  7,000,000 
tons  It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  are 
limits  in  the  way  of  raw  material  and  labor, 
beyond  which  Great  Britain  can  not  go. 
While  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  will 
be  a  steady  increase  in  production,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  she  will  not  be  able  to  supply  here- 
after, as  herelolore,  so  much  as  ha'f  the  an- 
nual wants  of  the  world  tor  iron.  But  allow- 
ing this  proportion  to  Great  Britain,  there  will 
still  remain  14,000,0u0  tons  to  be  made  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  history  of  the  trade, 
as  well  as  the  natural  resources  of  the  several 


nationalities,  prove  that  the  bulk  of  this  addi- 
tional product  can  only  be  made  in  the  United 
States        We  are,  in  fact,  the  only  people  who 
have  kept  pace  with  Great  Britain  in  the  ratio 
of  increase.       In    1855,    when    Great  Britain 
produced  3,500,000  tons,  we   produced  1,000,- 
000  tons.       In  1872,   when  Great  Britain   will 
produce  7,000,000  tons,  we  produce  2,000,000 
tons — the  quantity  produced  in  Great  Britain 
in  1847,  showing  that  we  are  only  25  years  in 
arrear  of  ber  magnificent  production.      At  the 
same  rate  therefore,  we  could  make  7,000,000 
tons  in  1897        But  as   Great  Britain  can  not 
possibly  maintain  her  rate  of  increase,  there 
does  not  seem   room   for  a  doubt  that  our  an; 
nual  production  will  reach  at  least  10,000,000, 
and  will  probably  amount  to    15,000,000  tons 
before  the  close  of  the  present  century.      This 
means  that  25,000,000  to  40.000,000  tons  of 
iron  ore  shall  be  annually  extracted  from  our 
mines,  and  that  our  coal   production    will   ex- 
ceed 100.000,000  tons    per  annum,    required 
for  iron  and   other  branches  of  indu'try.     It 
means    that  an    investment  of    capital  to  the 
amount  of  8500,000,000  at  least,  and  probablv 
$1,000,000,000    shall    be    made    in    opening 
mines,  erecting  works,  and   supplying  the  re- 
quisite machinery  of  production. 


Expansion  of  British  Trade. — The  Brit- 
ish Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  month  of 
June  show  that  the  total  declared  value  of 
exports  from  the  United  Kmgd  >m  for  the 
month  was  £20,(523,621,  against  £19,258,233 
in  1871,  and  £17,307,924  in  1870.  These 
figures  show  an  increase  in  June  this  year,  of 
£1,365,382,  or  more  than  7  per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  month  of  1871,  and  more  than 
10  per  cent,  over  1870;  but  the  course  of  busi- 
ness h.is  been  marked  by  variations,  the  cot- 
ton shipment's  presenting  a  decrease  of  3 
per  cent,  in  value,  and  5  per  cent,  in  quantity 
as  regards  yarns,  and  of  about  \  per  cent,  in 
value  and  8  per  cent,  in  quantity  as  re- 
gards the  more  important  item  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  Woolen  yarns  likewise  figure 
for  a  diminution  in  value  of  30  per  cent,  and 
the  shipments  of  haberdashery  exhibit  a  fal- 
ling off  of  6  per  cent.,  and  those  of  earthen- 
ware of  4  per  cent  The  most  important,  items 
on  the  favorable  side  are — coal,  which  shows' 
an  increase  of  53  per  cent  ,  iron  and  steel,  24 
per  cent  ;  machinery,  21  per  cent.  ;  hardware, 
18  per  cent.,  and  silk  manufactures,  8  per 
cent.  As  regards  the  impositions  of  the 
monih  of  June,  the  arrivals  of  wheat  were 
2,559,448  cwts.,  valued  at  £1  591,284,  against 
2,453^851  cwts.,  valued  at  £1,468,647  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year;  and  of 
other  grain  the  value  was  £1,863.044,  against 
£1,684,052  Of  cotton,  the  imports  amonnu  d 
to  1,191,270  cwts,  valued  at  £5,233,965, 
against  1,016,717  cwts.,  valued  at  £3,426,732 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
The  total  value  of  exportations  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  has  been  £119,- 
603,804,  showing  an  increase  of  17  per  cent, 
on  the  corresponding  half  of  1871,  and  23  per 
cent,  on  that  of  1870. — Thompsons  Reporter. 


Price  of  Steel,  and  Iron  in  France. — 
Engineering  says.  In  April,  Bessemer  stflel 
tvres  were  contracted  for  by  some  of  the 
French  railway  companies  at  20/.  per  ton; 
in  May,  corresponding  contracts  were  entered 
into  at  24/.  per  ton  Steel  rails  were  con- 
tracted for  in  April  at  III.  13s.  per  ton,  and 
in  May  at  13/  per  ton.  Iron  rails  were  con- 
tracted for  in  April  at  9/,  4s.  per  ton,  and  in 
May  at  9/.  15s.  per  ton. 
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Spiegeleisen   in   Austria. 

At  the  May  meetine  of  the  Imperial  Geol- 
ogical Institute  at  Vienna,  Carl  von  Hnuer 
reported  on  the  progress  made  in  Austria  in 
producing  spiegeleisen  tit  for  the  Bessemer 
steel  process.  This  peculiar  kind  of  pig  iron, 
which  is  largely  made  from  pure  raangani- 
ferous  carbonates  and  brown  hematites  in 
Siegen  with  both  charcoal  and  coke,  and 
which  is  used  in  the  Bessemer  process  as  a 
corrective,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  steel  ob- 
tained its  proper  quantity  of  carbon,  and  to 
give  it  the  desired  degree  of  hardness,  will  in 
future  be  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  Austria, 
at  Jauerburg,  in  Carniola.  The  iron  ore 
which  is  smelted  there  is  a  tine  grained 
carbonate,  found  in  large  lenticular  masses 
in  the  triassie  limestone  at  the  mines  of 
Belschitza  and  Lepene,  but  it  is  now  very 
manganif'erous  in  ilself,  and  as  a  great  quan- 
tity of  manganese  must  be  present  to  obtain 
real -spiegeleisen  rich  in  carbon  and  man- 
ganese, some  other  ores  which  contain  the 
latter  are  introduced  in  the  mixture.  It  bas 
already  been  tried  in  Khineland  and  else- 
where to  produce  spiegeleisen  Irom  ordinary 
ironstone,  with  an  addition  from  manganese 
ore,  but  almost  always  with  unsatisfactory 
results.  The  manganese  is  not  reduced  to 
its  metallic  state,  but  almost  invariably  car- 
ried in  the  slag.  It  appears  that  the  best 
reducing  agent  for  oxides  of  manganese  is 
metallic  iron,  and  therefore  a  complete  suc- 
cess is  only  to  be  expected  when  both  metals, 
most  intimately  mixed,  as  would  he  the  case 
in  natural  ores,  are  submitted  to  the  re- 
ducing action  of  t'te  blast  furnace.  .  Here 
the  iron  will  be  reduced  first  and  play  a 
compromising  part  between  the  oxides  of 
manganese  and  the  corbonaceous  gases  of  the 
blast  furnace.  The  Siegen  furnaces  generally 
obtain  spiegeleisen  with  from  7  to  10  per 
cent,  of  manganese,  but  it  has  of  late 
been  found  desirable  to  command  for  the 
Bessemer  steel  process  pig  iron  with  a  still 
larger  amount  of  that  metal.  After  a  good 
mauy  experiments  the  Jauerburg  Iron  Com- 
pany has  succeeded  in  producing  with  an 
artificial  mixture  of  manganese  ores  spie- 
geleisen which  contains  from  12  to  22  per  cen1. 
cf  manganese  ores,  and  over  5  per  cent,  of 
carbon  The  structure  of  this  kind  of  iron  is 
less  foliated  and  more  radiated  thin  the 
ordinary  Siegen  spiegeleisen,  but  it  is  quite 
clean,  and  the  Bessemer  works  of  Styria  and 
Carinthia  use  it  with  the  very  best  result. — 
Cor.  Engineering. 


— The  President  of  the  Cleveland,  Coluru 
bus,  Cincinnati  &,  Indianapolis  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  offered  the  use  of  that  road  between 
Delaware  and  Columbus  at  a  reasonable  rate 
to  the  Columbus  &  Toledo  Company,  provided 
they  adopt  the  route  by  Delaware,  Fin  ilay 
and  Bowlin?  Green,  and  also  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  letting  the  work. 

—  The  Owensboro  Monitor  says  that  track 
laying  on  the  Owensboro  &  Russellville  Rail- 
road is  progressing  very  well.  The  train  will 
reach  South  Carrolton  by  the  15th,  or  sooner. 
Then  they  will  soon  reach  the  crossing  of  the 
Elizabethtown  &  Paducah  road  three  miles 
distant. 

— The  Springfield  Republican  says  that  the 
last  survey  fur  the  proposed  straightening  of 
the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  is  no  more  fa- 
vorable than  the  previous  one,  and  that  there 
no  longer  seems  any  prospect  of  any  change 
■o  the  route. 


About  Gas  Measurements — The  following 
articie  from  the  Journal  of  Applied  Chemis- 
try (New  York)  will  be  interesting  to  those 
who  live  under  the  gas  light.  The  writer 
says: 

"  The  custom  of  paying  for  gas  by  the  cubic 
foot,  without  regard  to  its  illuminating  power, 
is  like  buying  all  cloths  at  a  uniform  price  per 
yard,  without  any  question  as  to  the  fineness 
of  the  wjol.  No  one  would  like  to  pay  as 
much  for  shoddy  as  for  cassioiere,  and  yet 
shoddy  gas  is  the  principal  article  now  fur- 
nished to  customers,  while  the  price  actually 
paid  calls  for  the  best  gas  that  can  be  made, 
it  is  really  surprising  that,  a  monopoly  of  such 
a  monstrous  character  should  be  permitted  to 
maintain  itself  so  many  years  in  an  enlight- 
ened community,  and  the  cause  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  want  of  confidence  in  any  legisla- 
tive enactment  to  correct  the  evil  under  the 
corrupt  government  that  has  afflicted  our  city 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  people  have 
preferred  to  be  heavily  taxed  rather  than  to 
get  into  any  altercation  on  the  subject;  but 
now  that  honest  days  begin  to  have  dawned 
upon  us,  it  seems  to  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
appeal  tor  more  light  to  those  who  sell  thnt 
commodity  in  the  shape  of  gas  The  city 
companies  should  be  compelled  to  furnish 
gas  of  a  prescribed  density  and  fixed  candle 
power. 

"Some  of  the  London  companies  pride  them- 
selves on  keeping  up  the  illuminating  powers 
of  their  gas  to  the  maximum  standard  of  fif- 
teen candles,  and  in  twenty  two  English  works 
the  gas  from  the  best  coal  ranges  from  12  to 
14  per  hour.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
average  in  New  York  may  be,  but  from  ob- 
servations made  by  ourselves  with  B onson's 
photometer,  we  are  disposed  to  put  it  in  cold 
weather  at  below  ten  candles.  Besides  the 
loss  to  the  consumer  in  the  amount  of  light 
afforded  by  a  poor  gas,  there  is  another  differ- 
ence which  tells  in  favor  ofj  the  company. 
Assuming  the  specific  gravity  of  poor  gas  to 
be  5,  and  that  of  a  rich  gas  750,  the  former 
will  pass  through  the  burner  much  faster  than 
the  rich,  and  increase  the  bills  of  the  con- 
sumer from  30  to  51)  per  cent.,  without  any 
corresponding  increase  in  the  photomelic 
power  of  the  gas.  There  ought  to  be  a  fixed 
standard,  say  sixteen  candles,  prescribed  by 
law,  and  an  inspector  appointed  to  see  that 
the  companies  comply  with  it,  and  in  case  of 
any  breach  of  contract,  a  heavy  penalty  should 
be  imposed.  It  is  not  darkness  that  we  want, 
but  light,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  thousands 
of  poor  sewing  women  and  workingmen, 
something  ehouid  be  dune  to  save  money  and 
eyesight  Let  quality,  not  quantity,  govern 
in  this  matter.  We  have  plenty  of  gas,  but 
not  enough  of  light." 


Agents  Wanted. 

MALE  AND  FEMALE — Business  pleasant,  and  better 
than  any  enterprise  in  the  Held.  Agents  make  from 
$4  to  $H  per  day.  S  -n.i  si  imp  for  sample  an.l  particulars, 
Address.  J.LATHAM  &  CO.,!!!)',!  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Mass, 3-8-71   6. 

POST  &  CO. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealer*  in 

Railway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 

186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 
CINCINNATI. 


L.  D.  KRAFT  &  CO. 

PARKERSBURC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

WEST  M.  LUBRICATING  OIL 

STRICTLY    28    GRAVITY, 
PBOPBIETHR9  OF    THE    CELEBRATED 


n. -A-KraD 


We  make  the  supply  Ins  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALL  OILS  SOLD    BT   US    ARE   GUARANTEED   FREE 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURE, 


B9J~  We  would  request  that  you  favor  us  with  an 
order  for  the  T  .  K  .  OIL,  which  will  be  prompt- 
ly filled.,  as  our  facilities  for  shipftiny  are  un- 
equaled.    Quotations  yivi-n  on  application^ 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 


BABCOCK 
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Insurance  Companies  Keduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

IKB-Ttie  attention  or  Practical  Railroad 
Men  Is  earnestly  Invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-ten  tba 
of  the  fires  thnt  kindle  atslations,  In  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

{CINCINNAT 
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RAILROAD  PRIUTIUG. 


HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 

Railroad  Printing 

OF    ETBBY    DESCBIPTI03ST 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBEBED 

Local   &  Coupon  Tickets, 

c.inns,  soft  bills, 

POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

J^lsTlD  BLAITK  BOOKS. 

WRIGHTSON  &  CO., 

RAILROAD    RECORD     OFFICE 

No.  J  67  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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E.  D.  MABTSFIELD,    - 
T    WRKJHTSO.tr,      - 


Editors 


CINCINNATI  .  Thursday,  August,  22,  1872 

PUBLISHED     EVERY    THURSDAV     MORNING, 

By   Wrighlso.n  &  Co., 

OFBUCE-^o.  IBS'  Walnut  Street 


Subscriptions — §3  per  annum  in  advance. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

L  square  is  the  spaoeoccupied  by  ten  lines  -f  Nonparei 

Onegquare,8ingleinbertion...     .« ......  $  2  00 

'*        'fc        per  month 5  1(0 

"        **        six  months 15  0" 

*'        *'        pel  annum 25  u<! 

*- column. sin-l^ns-Ttion 7  11" 

*fc        "        pei  month 14  (10 

**          '       sis  months „ 55  00 

*'        "        permnum - -. 110  00 

**  page,     sinclei  usertion  25  00 

4t        *'        perm->nth 40  00 

'•        **       six  months „ 135  00 

f(        '*       perannum 210  00 

Cardsnotcxceedingfoui  lines,  $7  OOperannum  . 

WRICIITSOK  &.  CO..  Prop'rs 


Progress  and   Present  Condition  of  Rail- 
roads in  the  United  States. 

In  the  present  hot  weather,  in  which  the 
mind  partakes  largely  of  the  weariness  which 
attends  the  body,  we  can  only  write  of  those 
general  ideas  which  long  familiarity  with 
railroads  suggests,  than  to  go  into  any  of  the 
specific  problems  which  are  now  so  frequently 
suggested.  The  general  facts  of  our  railroad 
system  are  prodigious.  They  are  among  the 
most  astonishing  events  in  the  civil  history  of 
mankind.  We  do  not  realize  their  full  force 
ourselves,  much  less  do  we  realize  the  effect 
they  will  have  on  the  future  condition  of  this 
country.  Without  entering  upon  any  details, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  general  facts  : 

Number  of  milesof  railroad  in  1872,  66.000; 
actual  cost,  $2,500,000,000;  bonded  debt, 
$1,200,000,000  ;  average  speed  of  fast  passen- 
ger trains,  30  miles. 

In  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  made 
an  average  of  5,000  miles  of  railroad  per  an- 
num. Now  from  these  facts  there  arises 
several  problems. 

1.  Will  this  rate  of  construction  go  on,  and 
how  far  must  it  go  to  give  the  country  an 
equal  proportion  of  railroads? 

2.  What  effect  has,  or  will  have,  such  an 
immense  mass  of  bonded  debton  the  country  ? 

3    What  effect  has,    or  will   have,   the    in 
creased  speed  of   transportation  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  ? 

As  to  the  first  problem,  if  any  one  had  been 
told  ten  years  ago  (in  1862)  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  war,  that  in  ten  years  we  should  make 
30,000  miles  of  railroad,  at  the  cost  of  twelve 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  it  would  have 
seemed  incredible,  and  no  one  would  have 
believed  it.     There  was  nothing  in  the  condi- 


tion of  the  country  which  seemed  to  make  it 
even  possible.  How,  then,  has  it  happened  ? 
If  we  examine  the  history  of  railroading 
closely,  much  of  which  we  have  exhibited  in 
the  Record,  we  shall  see  that  the  present  ra- 
pid advance  of  railroads  is  due,  not  to  the 
spirit  of  speculation,  nor  even  to  the  demands 
of  the  country  ;  but  is  mainly  due  to  the  per- 
ception by  railroad  men  and  capitalists  of  one 
great  fact  which  we  have  exhibited  and  de- 
monstrated in  the  Record  recently.  This  is 
that  a  railroad  in  a  country  of  average  fer- 
tility and  growth  does  not  stand  still  in  busi- 
ness; but,  on  the  contrary,  advances  faster 
than  the  growth  of  the  country.  We  have 
shown  in  two  or  three  articles  in  the  Record 
that  the  net  business  and  profit  of  a  railroad  in 
Ohio  advances  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Ifarailroad  then,  in  the  first  year 
of  its  construction,  barely  meets  its  expenses, 
in  the  next  year  it  would  advance  seven  per 
cent,  on  that,  and  so  on  for  a  few  years.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  its  business  would  be 
doubled  in  ten  years,  and  while,  therefore,  it 
would  pay  no  profit  at  first,  it  would  pay  a 
handsome  per  cent,  in  a  few  years.  We  have 
before  us  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  in, 
we  think,  the  first  report  of  the  engineer, 
(Mr  Shoemaker)  of  the  estimated  results  of 
the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  made  in  1839.  At 
the  time  it  was  quite  an  accurate  estimate. 
Many  people  would  have  said  too  large.  The 
road  was  then  to  terminate  at  Xenia,  65  miles. 
He  estimated  the  annual  receipts  of  the  road 
at  SI 74,(100.  It  is  now,  independent  of  the 
Xenia  &  Columbus  road,  at  ieast  $1,000,000 
per  annum,  or  six-fold  the  original  estimates. 
The  road  was  finished,  we  t'\ink,  in  1842,  so 
that  in  thirty  years  the  business  of  tfie  road 
was  increased  six-fold.  This  corresponds 
very  well  with  the  general  ratio  of  increase  we 
have  arrived  at  in  the  Record.  It  is  more 
than  seven  per  cent ,  and  nearly  seven  per 
cent,  compounded.  The  same  fact  will  appear 
in  other  roads.  The  great  railroad  proprietors 
and  capitalists  have  learned  this  fact;  and 
it  ia  a  guide  to  their  operations.  Having 
given  in  an  entirely  new  State  an  average 
condition  of  soil  and  water,  capitalists  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  a  railroad  at  once.  If  it 
produces  nothing  the  first  year  it  will  be  pro- 
fitable in  the  end.  Hence,  we  think  the  railroad 
construction  will  go  on  quite  as  fast  as  it  is  do 
ing  for  many  years  to  come.  Supposing  there 
were  only  the  present  number  of  States,  how 
many  miles  of  railroad  would  be  required? 
At  the  ratio  of  Ohio,  at  least  140,000  miles, 
or  double  the  present  quantity.  At  5,000 
miles  a  year,  this  would  require  twenty-eight 
years.  At  7,000  miles  per  annum,  which  is 
most  likely  to  be  true,  it  will  take  twenty 
vears  Railroad  construction  will,  therefore, 
go  on  rapidly  for  many  years. 

Secondly,  our  next  problem  is,  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  such  an  immense  mass  of  bunded 
railroad  debt  in  the  country?  Probably  half 
the  whole  cost  of  railroads  will  be  in  the  form 


of  bonded  debt;  but  let  us  assume  it  at  only 
one  third.     Then  the  amount  of  cost  and  debts 
will  be  at  least  this  : 
140,000  miles  of  railroad  cost. ..$5, 600,000,000 

i  of  that  is  bonded  debt 2,800,000,000 

Here  is  the  bonded  debt  of  railroads  fully 
equal  to  the  whole  national  debt  This 
vast  amount  of  bonds  is,  in  fact,  a  clear 
surplus  or  profit  in  this  kind  of  biisinessv 
It  is  simply  labor,  saved  and  represented 
by  bonds.  But  the  main  feature  in  rela- 
tion to  commerce  is  that  this  is  negotiable 
and  transferable  property  ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  more  of  this  property  there  is, 
the  more  active  and  numerous  will  be  the  ne- 
gotiations of  commerce.  In  one  word,  the 
increase,  immense  as  it  is,  of  all  negotiable 
property,  will  increase,  first,  the  activity  of 
commerce,  and  then  what  is  called  "  the 
abundance  of  money;"  for  the  abundance  of 
money  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  actual 
money  on  hand;  but  also  in  all  that  personal 
property  and  negotiable  instruments  by  which 
money  can  be  commanded.  If  a  man  owed 
$500  or  $1,000,  the  transfer  of  a  U.  S.  bond  of 
equal  value  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
pay  the  debt;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  creation  of 
this  vast  amount  of  bonds  is  the  creation  of 
money. 

Thirdly,  the  next  problem  is,  what  effect  is 
this  increase  of  speed  in  transportation  to 
have?  We  will  assume  the  average  distance 
to  be  600  miles,  (and  in  a  country  of  3,000 
miles  diameter  that  is  little  enough),  and  esti- 
mate the  difference.  Under  the  old  wagon 
transportation  twenty  miles  a  day  was  enough. 
Now  a  freight  train  goes  15  miles  an  hour, 
which  is  360  miles  in  a  day.  Call  it  300. 
The  wagon  transportation  is  30  days,  the 
railroad  transportation  is  2  days  This  is  15 
to  I  in  favor  of  the  railroad.  We  shall 
not  go  into  the  calculation,  but  leave  it  to  our 
readers.  It  is  palpable  that  the  saving  in 
time  and  interest  13  so  great  as  to  throw  an 
incalculable  advantage  on  the  side  ol  the  rail- 
road. E  D.  M. 
Morrow,  August  22,  1872. 


Old  Fog-ies  in  St.  Louis. 

There  are  men  in  St.  Louis  who  are  cheek- 
hardened  against  progressive  enterprise. — 
Manufacturing  and  Railibay  Jour. 

We  are  astonished  at  the  above,  for  we  had 
supposed  that  Cincinnati  was  the  only  locality 
where  such  characters  could  be  found.  They 
are  as  plenty  here  as  blackberries  on  the  first 
of  August. 


— A  St  Louis  despatch,  dated  Aug.  10, 
states  that  the  sale  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City  and  Northern  Railroad,  formerly  known 
as  the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  at  public 
auction  on  September  11,  will  be  announced 
on  Monday  (Aug.  12.)  The  sale  is  ordered 
by  the  United  States  Court  on  the  petition  of 
William  Hoge,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others, 
to  satisfy  a  judgment  against  the  road  ob- 
tained bv  them  last  fall,  amounting  to  over 
$500,000. 
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Coal  Supply. 

Hon.  Charles  Borland,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
was  in  our  office  to-day,  and  said  that  Cincin- 
nati had  no  sense,  or  she  would  have  had  her 
coal  brought  by  rail  long  ago.  He  stuck  to 
it  thai  Perry  county,  Ohio,  was  the  true  source 
of  supply  for  the  best  and  cheapest.  His 
figures  of  the  distances  are  as  follows  : 

Miles 

Monday  creek  mines  to  Lancaster 17 

Lancaster  to  Chillicothe '&'l 

Chillicothe   to   Bainoridge ID 

Bainbridge  to  Hillsboro 19 

Hillsboro  to   Cincinnati,   (C.  &  0.  survey)  54 

141 
He  claims  that  the  coal  can  readily  be  de- 
livered in  the  yard  for  ten  cents  per  bushel 
all  the  year  round,  and  we  are  not  disposed 
to  dispute  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions. 
We  would  like  to  see  it  done  ;  but  then  Cincin 
Dati  would  rather  pay  $1,780,329.92  extra  on 
a  six  months  supply  of  coal,  as  she  did  do  for 
the  six  months  from  the  first  of  last  September 
to  the  first  of  April,  than  to  furnish  any  thing 
like  efficient  aid  to  any  road  that  would  se- 
cure cheap  coal.  If  somebody  will  build  the 
coal  roads  from  the  mines  to  Cincinnati,  and 
sell  the  coal  as  proposed,  nobody  will  object; 
but  we  deem  it  useless  to  ask  for  any  assis- 
tance towards  construction.  The  old  motto 
should  be  reversed,  "  millions  for  tribute,  [to 
the  Pittsburg  coal  kings]  not  a  cent  for  pro- 
tection," against  their  extortions. 


Railroad  Earnings. 

FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  JULY  31. 


1871.  Increase. 
Atlantic  &  Great  Western  $2,730,131  $2,512,383  $1S7,748 
Burt..  Ced.  Uap    Sl  Minn 

Central  Pacific 

'  hie  igo  &  Alton 

Clt-ve  .  Co'..,  C  n.  fc  Ind.. 

Chicago,  Dan    &.  Vtn 

Krie 

Illinois  Central 

Ind  ,  Bloom   At  West 

Kansas  ('acific :.. 

Lake  Shore  &  M<ch.  So... 

Marietta^  Cincinnati 

MitwtUKee  &  St.  Paul 

Missouri.  K-tneas  &  Tex... 

Pacfic  of  Missouri  

St.  L.  AH  a  !c  Terre  II.. 
St.  '..,  k.  Iron  Mountain. 
81  L  .  Kansas  City  k  N. 
Tot,  Peoria  Sl  Warsaw- 
Total  (excluding  roads 
not  report,  in  1871. ..551,788,547  $46,988,531  $7,223  384 
If et  Increase 6,e00,0lD 


— On  Saturday,  10th  inst.,  a  bill  in  equity 
was  filed  in  the  Circuit  Ct.urt  of  the  United 
States  for  this  district,  by  Mr.  Munson,  against 
the  Assignees  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
E-ie  Railroad  Company,  and  the  trustees 
under  the  Berdeil  mortgage.  This  is  similar 
to  the  hill  filed  by  Mr.  Dillon  in  May  last. 
These  bills  claim  a  first  lien  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  bonds  secured  by  the  Berdeil  mortgage, 
and  on  the  property  of  the  company  pur- 
chased therewith  securing  those  bonds.  If 
this  position  is  sustained,  the  claims  of  Mun- 
son and  Dillon,  amounting  to  about  two  mil- 
Lous  of  dollars,  will  have  to  be  paid  in  full. 


The  National  Railway. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  the 
B.  &  0.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for 
the  control  of  I  he  avenue  for  the  great  traffic 
between  New  York  and  the  South.  It  is  like 
a  game  of  chess,  sometimes  one  leading  and 
then  the  other.  In  the  last  move  the  B.  &  O. 
is  understood  to  have  male  a  master  play  in 
securing  the  chartered  right  across  the  empire 
of  New  Jersey.  The  control  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  in  that  State  having  been 
supposed  to  have  been  transferred  by  the 
Camden  &  Amboy  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, it  very  naturally  creates  some  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  retainers  of  the  party  ag- 
grieved Hence  the  attempt  to  cover  the 
transaction  with  oblique.  A  Philadelphia 
paper  gtesintoit  "lhusly,':  as  Artemus  Ward 
would  say  : 

After  a  sleep  of  nearly  eight  years,  the 
charier  of  the  Atlleborough  or  National  Rail 
way  Company,  to  construct  a  railway  some 
twenty  miles  long,  is  suddenly  aroused  to 
build  a  magnificent  line  of  railway,  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide  right  of  way,  with  double  tracks 
of  steel,  and  all  other  modern  conveniences, 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  With 
an  authorized  capital  of  only  three  thousand 
shares,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  it  might  well  plead  inability  to  under- 
take the  tremendous  task,  but  the  master 
minds  who  controlled  the  little  bantling  knew 
the  capacity  and  outcome  of  "the  thing"  and 
on  the  17th  day  of  Sept ,  18(59.  solemnly  con- 
vened in  stockholders'  meeting,  and  so  sol- 
emnly voted  to  increase  the  said  shares  to  two 
hundred  thousand,  or  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  one  hundred  thousand  shares,  or  five 
millions  of  dollars  were  to  be  common  stock, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  shares,  or  five 
millions-of  dollars,  were  to  be  preferred  stock. 
On  the  next  day  an  agreement  was  signed, 
sealed  and  delivered,  by  which  Henry  M. 
Hamilton,  of  Bloomfield,  Essex  county,  New 
Jersey,  was  the  fortunate  owner  of  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  the  full  paid  common 
capital  stock  of  the  National  Railway  Com- 
pany for  the  paltry  considerations  of  the  New 
Jersey  charters  named  in  the  agreement,  viz, 
five  thousand  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Hamilton  Land  Improvement  Company, 
being  all  the  stock  of  the  said  company,  and 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  shares  of  the 
Peapack  &  Plainrield  Railroad  Company,  be- 
ing a  majority  of  the  capita!  stock  of  the  said 
company.  More  than  this  Mr.  Hamilton  not 
only  obtained  the  entire  and  at  the  time  only 
issue  of  slock  in  existence,  but  as  such  sole 
owner  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  again  the 
absolute  possessor  and  controller  of  the  iden- 
tical New  Jersey  charters  upon  which  he  had 
realized  live  millions  of  stock,  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Company  also.  The  agree- 
ment of  subscription  to  the  stock  promises  a 
dividend  often  percent,  before  any  dividend 
shall  be  paid  to  the  common  stock,  notwith- 
standing the  supplement  of  1H68  to  the  Atlle- 
borough Railroad  Company,  which  authorized 
the  issue  of  preferred  stock,  expressly  pro- 
hibits a  greater  rate  of  dividend  .than  seven 
per  cent.,  until  the  dividends  on  the  common 
stock  shall  amount  to  an  equal  sum. 

01  the  ten  millions  of  dollars  capital  stock, 
five  million  dollars,  at  the  v»ry  least,  do  not 
represent  a  dollar  of  money  paid  in  to  the 
company  ;  the  remaining  five  millions  in  pre- 


ferred stock  have  been  subscribed  for,  but  to 
a  small  amount,  and  while  a  few  of  these  sub- 
scribers have  paid  the  installment-*  as  cal'ed 
for,  many  others,  and  the  largest,  have  utterly 
repudiated  theirs  and  refuse  to  pay.  To  col- 
lect these  by  process  of  law  the  company  has 
not  yet  dared  to  undertake. 

The  charier  of  the  Trenton  and  Millstone 
Company  is  absolutely  void  ;  the  charter  of 
the  Hamilton  Land  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany was  either  not  in  the  possession  of  H^nry 
M  Hamilton  when  he  sold.it  for  common 
slock  of  the  National  Railway  Company,  or 
it  wa3  subsequently  sold  for  a  large  sura  in 
cash  to  another  party,  who  now  sontrols  it. 
The  published  letters  of  the  Governor  and 
Speaker  of  the  Senate  of  New  Jersey  show 
that  the  charter  of  the  Stanhope  Railroad 
Company — a  new  acquisition — is  not  the  char- 
ter which  passed  the  Legislature  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  was  signed  by  the  Governor. 


Chicago  &  North  western  Railroad  — 
The  annual  report  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railroad  shows  as  follows: 

Gross  earnings  for  the  year «  311,402,401 

Operating  expenses  (.iti.tH  per  cent. j$), 463, '00 
Taxes - 2.15.843 

Total ,..'. $o  69S.946 

Loss.-s,    a c  ,  by    Chicigo  fire,  (less 

insurance)  - 111,079      li.310  025 

Balance  of  earnings - $4,592  125 

From  which  are  deducted  other  charges  for 

the  year,  viz: 

For  interest  on  bonded  debt $1,109  397 

Less  received  for  int.  and  exchange...        37,4  3 

$1,(171,991 

For  rent  ofteased  roads  in  Iowa  858.610 

Fo7  sinkiig  funds    - 43,121) 

For   dividends  p-iid  oh    Chicago  & 

Mil.  Ry.  stock 87    1,973811 

Net  income  for  the  year $2,018,323 


South  Carolina  State  Finances. — Char- 
leston August  8 — Controller  General  Neagle 
publishes  a  letter  to  Gov  Scott,  selling  forth 
the  fact  that  the  Legislature,  at  its  last 
session,  ordered  to  be  levied  and  collected  a 
tax  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  entire 
public  debt.  No  action  having  been  taken 
in  this  matter,  the  controller  demands  that 
the  Governor  require  the  State  Auditor  ta 
assess  and  collect  the  said  tax  forth  with. 
The  State  Authorities,  it  is  said,  intend  to 
collect  this  tax,  amounting  to  over  one  mil- 
lion dollars,  by  the  loth  of  September  next. 

In  a  letter  to  Henry  Clews  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  dated  August  6ih,  Gov.  Scott  savs  that 
the  interest  on  the  State  debt  was  not  paid 
because  the  excessive  legislative  expenses 
absorbed  all  the  money  in  the  treasury,  and 
unless  a  special  tax  is  levied  and  collecied 
immediately,  as  urged,  no  interest  can  be 
paid  before  January,  when  the  regular  tax 
nowlevying  will    be  received 

Gov  Scott  concurs  in  the  justice  of  the 
complaint  made  against,  the  fee  for  registra- 
tion of  State  bonds  charged  by  the  Commer- 
cial Warehouse  Company,  but  says  the  object 
of  the  registration  is  to  satisfy  the  bond- 
holders that  there  are  no  fraudulent  bonds, 
and  that  the  debt  is  truly  less  than  $16,- 
000,000. 

Governor  Scott  declares  that  all  money  re- 
ceived from  the  hypothecation  sale  of  bonds, 
except  $700,000,  has  been  used  in  meeting 
liabilities  accruing  before  1869,  and  he  de- 
clares that  this  is  ihe  most  economically  man- 
aged government  in  the  nalion.  In  conclu- 
sion he  says  that  in  the  future  a  tax  will  be 
levied  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and 
the  money  so  collected  will  be  applied  to  that 
purpose  alone. — Financial  Chronicle. 
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Central  Railroml  of  New  Jersey. 

ANNUAL  REPORT   FOR   THE  YEAR    1871. 

The  Directors'  report  states:  The  usual 
comparisons  are  made  of  the  receipts,  ex- 
penses, &c,  of  the  past  year  with  those  of 
the  one  that  preceded  it,  though  they  are  of 
less  value  than  usual,  as  on  the  1st  of  April 
this  company  took  possession  of  the  Lehigh 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad  and  its  branches, 
under  the  lease  heretofore  reported,  and 
since  that  time  the  whole  180  miles  of  main 
line  and  111  miles  of  branches  have  been 
operated  as  one  concern.  The  last  nine 
months,  therefore,  show  the  receipts  and 
expenses  of  the  Lehigh  road  combined  with 
those  of  the  roads  previously  the  property  of 
this  company. 

The  entire  Lehigh  equipment  having  passed 
by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  this  company 
is  included  in  the  general  statement  of 
equipment,  which  also  includes  that  of  all 
the  branches,  and  the  repairs  of  the  same  are 
included  in  the  general  expense  account. 

PASSENGERS,  FREIGHT  AND  COAL. 

The  passenger  business  of  the  past  year, 
including  that  of  the  Lehigh  road  for  nine 
months,  is  as  follows,  compared  with  Central 
Railway  receipts  the  previous  year: 

1871.  1870. 
Number  of  passengers.  3,914,103       3,291,034 
Miles  traveled  by  pass- 
engers  44,808,054     40.499,888 

A  similar  comparison  of  merchandise  busi- 
ness gives  as  follows  : 

1871.  1870. 

Number  of  tons  carried.      990,591  702,529 

Tons  carried  one  mile..59,557,173     42,792,171 

A    imilar  comparison  of  the  coal  business 

gives  the  following  results  : 

1871.  1870. 
Number   of  tons  car- 
ried      2,958,046      2,052,184 

Tons  carried  one  mile.229,342,245  115,304,381 

There  was  an  increase  in   Lehigh  coal  of 

247,494   tons,   and   decrease  in   Lackawanna 

coal  of  422,614  tons  on  the  Central  Division. 

TRANSPORTATION    ACCOUNT. 
The   following  is  a  statement  of  the  ordi- 
nary receipt*  and  expenses  of  both   roads   for 
the  year   1871,  compared  with  those  of  Cen- 
tral Division   in   1870: 

RECEIPTS. 

1871. 

Passengers 11,275,091 

Merchandise 1,562  947 

Coal ....  3,900,571 

Mail 15,809 

Express 28,429 

Rents 25,516 

Miscellaneous 17,424 

Car  service 15,587 


1870 

$1,118,147 

1,171,370 

1,954,550 

15,772 

28,786 

80.910 

•22,486 


Total  receipts.  $6,841,379  $4,393,514 
Total  operating   ex- 
penses   3,706,144  2,512,216 

Bal.  netearnings.$3, 135,234         $1,881,297 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  YEAR. 
For  the  first  quarter'of  the  year  the  coal 
traffic  was  almost  entirely  suspended  by  the 
universal  strike  in  the  coal  regions.  When 
trade  recommenced,  simultaneously  with 
this  company  taking  possession  of  the  Lehigh 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad  and  branches, 
under  the  lease  on  the  1st  of  April,  a  very 
heavy  business  at  remunerative  prices  was 
done  for  a  number   of  mouths.     The    latter 


part-of  the  year  prices  fell,  under  a  severe 
competition  among  producers  and  trans- 
porters 10  get  large  quantities  to  seaboard. 
The  year  closed  with  very  satisfactory  results, 
however,  the  receipts  from  coal  on  the  Cen- 
tral having  slightly  exceeded  those  of  the 
previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  above 
drawbacks,  and  notwit'-standing  the  fact  that 
ihe  receipts  of  i he  previous  year  had  been 
exceptionally  large. 

Passengers  and  merchandise  receipts  show- 
ed also  a  large  increase  -on  the  Central 
Division,  while  the  business  of  the  Lehigh 
and  Susquehanna  Division,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  passing  inio  hands  able  and  willing  to 
increase  its  traffic  has  largely  developed,  and 
shows  a  healthy  growth  likely  to  increase. 

The  division  of  the  business  between  the 
two  roads  has  been  as  follows  : 

Central.  Lehigh  .t  Sns 

Passengers $1,134,829  42      $140,262  40 

Merchandise 1,274,927  06        288,020   48 

Coal 1,900,026  54     1,940,545   17 

Other  receipts...       100,916  72  1,82140 


Total $4,470,729  74  $1,370,6-19  45 

LEHIGH    AND    SUSQUEHANNA    RAILROAD 

This  road  has  been  worked  for  nine  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  as  a  division  of  the  Central 
road,  to  the  great  advantage  and  profit,  of 
both  parties.  Possession  was  taken  wiihout 
difficulty  or  jar  of  any  kind,  and  the  business 
operations  ot  the  road  have  been  eminently 
satisf'ac'ory  and  harmonious.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  second  track  between  Easton  and 
Allentown,  and  also  at  the  most  important 
points  on  the  upper  part  of  the  road,  has 
been  steadily  and  economically  pushed,  and 
many  miles  will  be  added  during  the  present 
season.  The  new  portions  of  the  track,  like 
the  older,  will  be  laid  with  steel  rails,  now 
under  contract;  station  houses  will  be  built, 
sidings  and  freight  houses  provided,  mod- 
erate rates  of  toll  maintained,  and  everything 
possible  done  to  develop  and  expand  the 
business.  The  Central  policy  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  extended  into  Pennsylvania,  aud 
already  the  good  effects  are  visible. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS. 
During  the  year  an  addition  to  the  capital 
has  been  made  by  the  issue  of  $5,000,000 
scrip  stock,  on  which  $1,182,150  had  been 
paid  at  the  close  of  the  year.  When  this  is 
all  paid  in  it  will  make  the  capital  stock  $20- 
000, OuO.  The  issue  of  new  bonds,  due  1890, 
is  $4,824,000,  while  the  old  bonds  outstand- 
ing are  $176,000,  making  altogether  $5,- 
000,000.  Of  floating  debt,  as  usual,  there  is 
little  or  none. 

BALANCE  SHEET,  JANUARY  I,  1872. 

Railioad $8,231,072 

New  York  station  and  ferry  house3.         344,556 

Jersey  City  station 9611,297 

Port  Johnston  coal  station 752,910 

Elizabeibport  station  300,146 

Station   houses,    shops   and  water 

station  573,610 

Perry  interest  aud   boats  574,016 

Engines 2,214,063 

Passenger  and  baggage   cars 629,572 

Freight  cars 778,000 

Coal  cars 3,269,923 

Land  accounts 365,776 

Coal  lands — interest 847,600 

Machinery  and  miscellaneous  prop- 
erty         305,930 

Telegraph 12,297 

American  Dock  and  Improvement 

Company   stock „      1,500, 0Q0 

Newark  and  New  York  Railroad 

Company  stock >i  ........        70.0,00,0 


Chairs,  spikes,  steel  and  iron  rails 

and   ties  on   hand 376,748 

Materials  and  fuel  on  hand 331.221 

Cash  and  accounts  receivable 2,077,043 


Total $25,194,815 

Capital  stock  $15,000,000 

Scrip  stock 1,182,150 

Mortgage  bonis  of  1890 4,824,000 

Mortgage  bonds  due  '  70  and  '  75.  176,000 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany loan  of  '97  (assumed) 2,310,000 

Railroad  Car  Trust  of  Philadelphia 

(assumed) „  498,568 

Interests  on    bonds,  accrued    not 

yet  due 164,461 

Accounts   payable 873  476 

Reuewal  fund 166,155 


Total .' $25,194,815 

■   •   • ! ^- 

East  Indian  Iron  — l'be  Indian  Mail  is 
wondering  why  so  little  has  been  done  to  de- 
velop India's  alleged  wealth  in  iron,  while  the 
demand  for  thtit  metal  is  so  great  as  to  divert 
British  capital  into  foreign  mines.  It  states 
that  the  steel  now  wrought  in  Cutch  may  vie 
with  the  best  productions  of  Sheffield  and 
Glasgow,  and  that  iron  was  lately  turned  out 
from  a  rude  furnace  erected  in  the  hills  near 
Simla,  superior  to  that  obtained  from  (ilasgi  w 
and  Merthvr  Tydvil  at  seventy  shillings  a  ton. 
For  sixty  miles  along  the  base  of  the  lower 
Himalayas  extends  a  rich  iron  bearing  coun- 
try, while  the  materials  for  smelling  the  ore 
lie  close  at  hand  in  the  shape  of  forests  of 
hard  timber.  The  iron  bearing  tract  near 
Sim.a  covers  two  hundred  square  miles,  and 
yields  a  malleable  ore  very  like  that  of  Swe- 
den. No  doubt  is  entertained  that  plenty  of 
iron  may  be  found  all  over  India,  and  that  it 
may  be  brought,  into  ihe  market  there  cheaper 
than  the  English  metal. — Scientific  American. 


Pennsylvania  State  Bonds. — The  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank 
of  Philadelphia,  gives  notice  to  holders-  of 
the  5  per  cent,  loan  of  June  11,  1840,  reim- 
bursable after  July  11,  1870,  that  the  interest 
on  the  entire  amount  of  said  loan  will  cease 
on  the  30th  day  of  October,  1872,  and  that 
said  loan,  with  accrued  interest,  will  be  paid 
ou  presentation  at  the  Bank  in   Philadelphia. 


— The  Atchison,  Tooeka  &,  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road, says  a  correspondent  of  the  Lawrence 
Journal,  stimulated  by  a  liberal  land. grant, 
is  being  built  at  toe  rate  of  from  two  to  three 
miles  per  day.  The  end  of  the  track  is  now 
over  300  miles  from  Atchison,  and  a  branch 
of  twenty  seven  miles  has  been  built  from 
Newton  to  Wichita.  There  is  about  120  miles- 
more  to  be  built  before  the  conditions  of  its 
grant  are  fulfilled,  which  is  to  reach  the  west 
line  of  the  State  before  the  1st  of  March,  1873. 
The  company  expect,  however,  to  reach  that 
point  before  winter  sets  in. 

~ . — ■  ■  ■  » — 

— The  Jeddo  &  Yokohama  Railroad  of 
Japan  is  3  feel  6  in  gauge,  single  track,  and 
is  now  running  13  miles.  The  passenger 
cars  run  about  22  miles  per  hour  ;  and  the 
receipts  have  averaged  about  $50Q,  per  day. 
Fares,  $1  50;  second  class,  $1  j  third  class, 
50  cents.  The  line  will  he  opened  to  Jeddo 
the  early  part  of  1874.  The  cost  is  not 
down  to  the  figure  of  our  narrow-gauge  roads, 
being  $120,000  per  mile  so  far.  It  would 
seem  that  here  is  a  good  opening  for  Ameri- 
cans. 
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I  nited  States  Rolling  Stock  Company. 

To   the   Shareholders  of  the    United   Slates 

Rolling  Slock   Company  : 

In  submitting  the  first  semi-annual  report 
of  tbe  affairs  of  this  company,  I  have  to  con- 
gratulate the  shareholders  upon  the  promising 
aspect  of  their  affairs.  Circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  t lie  hoard  of  managers  have,  it 
is  true,  delayed  the  operations  of  the  company 
beyond  the  period  anticipated  for  their  com 
mencement,  and  have  thereby  prevented  the 
investment  of  any  large  part  of  its  capital  or 
the  accumulation  of  any  large  amount  of  in- 
come during  the  half  year  just  past;  but  the 
obstacles  have  ail  been  of  a  merely  temporary 
cbaracter,  and  tbe  permanent  success  of  the 
company  seems  well  assured. 

The  most  serious  delay  was  suffered  from 
the  numerous  prior  engagements  of  the  lead- 
ing car  works  of  the  United  States,  which 
prevented  this  company  from  making  con- 
tracts for  early  delivery  unless  at  extravagant 
figures,  or  with  inferior  builders  The  policy 
adopted  by  the  board  was  not  to  force  their 
contracts,  but  to  be  ready  with  large  orders 
to  first  class  car  works  whenever  tbe  latter 
were  in  a  position  to  accept  them.  Under 
this  system  the  company  has  succeeded  in 
contracting,  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  for 
stock  amounting  at  contract  prices  to  $4,960,- 
3tS6.60,  none  of  which  could  be  duplicated  to- 
day at  a  less  advance  than  an  average  of  ten 
per  cent  The  prices  of  locomotives  have 
advanced  no  less  than  thirty  per  cent  between 
the  earliest  contracts  and  the  later  ones,  and 
a  further  material  advance  has  taken  place 
since. 

Not  only  was  the  company  unavoidably  de- 
layed in  making  its  contracts  but  the  builders 
themselves  were,  in  many  instances,  unable 
to  comply  with  the  dates  of  delivery  agreed 
upon,  owing  to  the  unprecedented  fluctuations 
in  the  labor  market,  and  the  long  continued 
strikes  and  other  disturbances.  An  additional 
element  of  delay  was  introduced  by  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  time  of  adopting  the  nar 
row  gauge  on  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western 
Railroad,  for  which  the  major  part  of  our 
rolling  stock  is  destined.  But  all  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  overcome,  and  the  company 
is  now  in  fair  working  order. 

The  earliest  deliveries  were  made  to  the 
company  in  February,  and  the  loial  amount 
delivered  to  June  30,  1872,  is  only  8735,361.60, 
all  of  which  is  leased  at  handsomely  paying 
rates  to  four  different  companies.  The  an- 
nual gross  rental  on  this  amount  of  stock  is 
$226,725. 

The  amount  of  stock  under  contract  up  to 
June  30,  and  to  be  delivered  during  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year,  chiefly  in  August  and  Sep 
tember,  is  $3,314,380,  the  annual  gross  rental 
on  which  will  be  $767,175,  making  a  total 
annual  gross  rental  for  stock  already  leased 
and  contracted  lor,  up  to  June  30.  1872,  of 
$993,900. 

The  stock  contracted  for  since  June  30, 
1872,  amounts  to  the  further  sum  of  $910,625, 
on  which  the  annual  gross  rental  will  produce 
the  additional  6um  of  $230,625,  or  a  prospec- 
tive gross  annual  income  from  entire  stock  of 
$1,224,525.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  none  of  our  stock  can,  during  the 
present  year,  earn  a  full  year's  tental,  the 
earliest  deliveries  being  in  February,  the 
heaviest  in  August  and  September,  a  consid- 
erable portion  in  November  and  December, 
while  the  contracts  completed  since  July  1st 
call  for  deliveries  even  in  the  first  months  of 
the  year  1873.  The  actual  gross  earnings  of 
the  company   for  the  balance  of   the  present 


year  can  not,  therefore,  be  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed the  sum  oi  $354,750,  provided  the  deliv- 
ery dales  are  fully  complied  with,  which  can 
not,  however,  under  existing  circumstances, 
be  relied  upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

In  order  to  meet  the  payments  falling  due 
under  the  contracts  specified,  the  board  of 
trustees  havedecided  to  issue  the  balance  ($2,- 
500,000)  of  the  capital  stock  originally  sub- 
scribed for.  Tbe  installments  will  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  meet  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
maturity  of  the  contracts,  and  thus  save  all 
unnecessary  loss  of  interest. 

The  income  of  the  company  up  to  June  30lh, 
1872,  has  been  as  follows  : 

From   interest .., $19,549  06 

From    gross   rentals 42  494   77 


$62,043  83 
out  of  which  an  interim  dividend  of  3  per 
cent  for  the  six  months,  according  to  date  of 
installment,  has  been  declared  and  paid.  The 
expenses  of  the  company  of  every  description 
for  the  half  year  have  been  $23,259  37-  They 
will  be  larger  during  the  present,  half  year, 
owing  to  the  increased  numoer  of  persons 
employed,  both  in  the  office  and  in  connection 
with  tbe  construction  and  supervision  of  the 
rolling  stock  of  the  company. 

The  quesiion  of  still  further  increasing  the 
capital  of  the  company,  and  entering  upon  the 
complete  construction  of  rolling  stock  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  company's  business,  has 
been  under  discussion  by  the  board  of  mana- 
gers, but  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
involved  has  prevented  any  decision  from 
being  arrived  at.  Before  the  annual  stock- 
holders meeting  of  1st  of  November,  the 
managers  will  be  prepared  to  submit  such 
recommendations  as  they  may  in  the  mean- 
time determine  upon.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
company  has  from  its  commencement  been 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  by  purchasing  all 
the  essential  parts  of  the  rolling  stock  (wheels, 
axles,  springs,  &c  ,  &c)  separately,  and  set- 
ting up  the  stock  under  the  supervision  of  its 
own  Superintendent,  thereby  saving  a  liberal 
percentage  on  the  entire  cost.  What  amount 
of  further  saving  can  be  made  by  establishing 
complete  works  of  our  own,  is  the  question 
now  to  be  decided. 

Referring  to  the  statistical  report  of  Mr. 
Barton,  your  efficient  Superintendent,  sub- 
mitted herewith,  il  will  be  seen  that  the  com- 
pany's operations  promise  net  earnings  ex- 
ceeding 20  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capi- 
tal employed  ;  but  shareholders  are  reminded 
that,  by  the  terms  on  which  this  company  was 
constituted,  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western 
Railroad  is  entitled,  during  seven  years,  to  a 
rebate  of  two-liftbs  of  all  prolils  over  12  per 
cent.  I  am,   very  respecifully. 

Geo.  B  McClellan,  President. 

New  Yore,  July  22,  1*72. 


— The  South  &  North  Alabama  Railroad 
is  so  near  completion  that  the  company  ex- 
pect to  run  trains  through  from  Montgomery 
to  Decatur  by  September.  The  completion  of 
this  road  shortens  the  distance  from  Cincin- 
nati and  Louisvil  e  to  Montgomery,  by  the  old 
A^lanla  route  159  miles,  by  way  of  Dalton 
and  Oalera,  121  miles,  and  by  way  of  Chatta- 
nooga and  Birmingham,  H4  miles. 


— The  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  com- 
pany asks  (or  proposals  for  the  construction 
of  the  road  from  Jackson,  Tenn.,  northward  to 
Cairo,  the  section  which  is  to  connect  with 
the  Illinois  Central  and  complete  an  all-rail 
line  between  New  Orleans  and,  Chicago.  The 
distance  is  107,   miles. 


JPctroIeuro  for  Sic  liicinx  Met:«ls. 

The  quesiion  of  utilizing  petroleum  as  fuel 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  engineers-  and! 
scientists  ever  since  its  incipient  development. 
It  has  been  tried  in  every  conceivable  way, 
and  been  experimented  upon  by  every  con- 
ceivable mechanical  device  and  apparatus. 
The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that,  although  _ 
there  is  litile  hope  of  its,  at  present,  superse- 
ding coal  for  general  heating  purpises,  where 
a  volume  of  heat  becomes  necessary,  such  as1 
under  steam  boilers  and  in  ordinary  furnaces, 
st'Il  it  has  been  f  >und  highly  serviceable  and 
economical  where  intensity  of  heat  is  required, 
such  as  in  the  fusing  of  metals,  and  especially 
in  the  reduction  of  iron  ores.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  where  it  is  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  charcoal.  It  has  been  tried  in  this 
country  with  marked  success,  and  in  Errope 
they  are  just  beginning  10  utilize  it  f ->r  similar 
purposes.  The  following  is  a  description  of 
the  method  proposed,  and  tbe  advantages  ex- 
pected from  its  adoption  : 

It  i3  proposed  to  take  petroleum  and  place 
it  in  an  air  tight  cistern,  surrounded  by  a  cov- 
ering or  jacket,  into  which  is  introduced  boil- 
in/  water  by  means  of  a  coil  of  piping  witiiin 
the  cistern  and  under  tbe  surface  of  tbe  oil, 
lo  raise  the  oil  to  about  212"  Fah.  The  top  of 
the  covering  is  provided  with  a  self-acting 
valve,  regulated  to  tbe  desired  pressure. 
Through  an  inlet  pipe  is  passed  a  current  of 
air  over  the  surface  of  the  oil,  which  becomes 
carburetted.  The  carburetted  air  is  conduc- 
ted into  a  large  pipe,  entering  tbe  tuyere  of 
the  bla^t  furnace  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture or  meliing  of  the  iron  or  steel,  to  form  a 
common  conduit  into  which  all  the  gases  and 
vapors  are  supplied  to  the  furnace  The  inlet 
and  outlet  pipes  are  each  provided  with  a 
tap 

In  a  retort  or  close  chamber,  exposed  to 
heat,  is  placed  a  compound  of  chloride  of 
lime  or  bleaching  powder,  intimately  mixed 
with  about  one  eighth  its  weight  of  dry, 
crushed  charcoal  or  other  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter. This  mixtur*  evolves  chlorine  and  car- 
bonic oxide.  A  continuous  current  of  air  is 
passed  over  the  materials  in  this  retort,  and 
is  conducted  into  a  larger  pi  pe  which  receives 
the  carburetted  blast,  and  conducts  it  into  the 
tuyeres  of  the  blast   furnace. 

Another  retort  contains  a  quantity  of  quick 
lime  and  nitrate  of  soda,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
heat,  evolves  uncombined  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, nitrous  acid  and  nitrous  oxide  gases.  A 
current  of  air  is  also  forced  over  these  mate- 
rials before  it  passes  into  the  common  circuit 
of  the  gases  and  air.  The  resiouum,  or  non- 
gaseous portion  from  these  last  named  mate- 
rials, being  treated  with  boiling  water,  yield 
a  solution  of  caustic  soda  mixed  with  lime. 

The  air  charged  with  the  vapor  of  the  pe- 
troleum oil,  beside  acting  as  a  gaseous  fuQl, 
also  acts  powerfully  as  a  reducing  ag^nt,  and 
rapidly  effects  the  reduction  of  the  iron  from 
the  ore 

The  air  charged  with  chlorine  and  carbonic 
oxide  removes  wholly  or  mainly  all  phospho- 
rus with  which  the  ore  or  reduced  iron  maybe 
contaminated  ;  and  the  air  is  charged  with 
oxyuen,  nitrogen,  rritrous  acid  and  nitrous 
oxide,  promotes  combustion,  and  rapidly 
raises  the  materials  to  the  temperature  re- 
quired. 


In  the  north  of  England  the  price  of 
coke  has  lately  increased  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent,  and  manufacturers  who 
use  large  quantities  of  it  are  becoming 
alarmed. 
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Railroad  Law. 

Common  carriers. — Liability  beyond  line  — 
In  September.  1870,  plaintiff  let  I  Washington, 
D  C,  lor  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  via  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  the  P.  \V.  &  B.  B  H.  Co.,  the  Camden 
&  Amboy,  the  New  Jersey  Transportation  Co. 
and  the  defendant.  She  purchased  her  ticket 
(if  the  agent  of  the  B.  &  0.  B.  B.  Co.,  at 
Washington,  and  had  her  baggage  checked 
by  its  agent.  Her  baggage  was  lost,  and  thU 
action  Wax  brought  to  recover  its  value  A 
judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  plaintiff, 
and  from  such  judgment  defendant  appeals. 

It  was  not  shown  on  the  trial  that  the  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  B  B  Co.,  who  sold 
the  ticket  to  plaintiff,  had  any  authority  to 
bind  defendant  by  a  contract  to  carry  plain- 
tiff from  Washington  to  Buffalo,  nor  that  the 
B  &  O.  road  was  a  partner  of  defendant  in 
carrying  passengers  from  Washington  to  Buf- 
falo, nor  was  it  proved  that  plaintiff's  baggage 
was  ever  received  by  defendant  at  New  York 
city  for  carriage  to  Buffalo.  Held,  1  That 
the  contract  lor  the  carriage  of  plaintiff  from 
Washington  to  Buffalo  was  made  with  the 
Baltn.iore  Baiiroad  Co.  and  defendant  not  be- 
ing a  party  to  the  contract  to  carry  plaintiff  the 
whole  distance  from  Washington  to  Buffalo, 
it  is  not  liable  for  the  breach  of  such  a  con- 
tract, it  was  only  liable  for  looses  occurring  on 
its  own  line.  2.  That  there  being  no  evidence 
of  a  delivery  of  the  haggage  to  defendant  at 
New  York  city  for  carriage  ovec  its  line,  the 
defendant  is  not  liable.  Judgment  reversed 
Mary  Kessler  v  The  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  Biver  Bailioad  Co.  Opinion  by  Mul- 
lin,  P.  J. 

1.  Negligence.  —  Injury  alcrossing  — The  re- 
spondent, a  farmer's  boy  fo'Tteeu  years  of 
age,  sustained  the  amputation  of  an  arm  by 
reason  of  collision  with  appellant's  train  at  a 
railroad  crossing,  while  riding  in  a  lumber 
wagon,  drawn  by  a  team  of  horses  driven  by 
his  companion  and  employer,  Daviaf  who  was 
killed.  The  road  on  which  they  were  riding 
crosses  the  track  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees ;  for  some  distance  on  the  north  side  of 
the  track  it  descends  towards  the  railroad  ;  at 
points  some  rods  trom  the  track  a  train  can 
be  seen  by  standing  up  in  the  wagon,  but  near 
the  track  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  high  banks 
O'-  each  side  of  the  road.  The  team  was  driveu 
down  the  hill  on  a  shackling  gait,  neither 
the  plaintiff  or  Davis  seeing  or  hearing  the 
train  until  within  a  lew  feet  of  the  track,  when 
Davis  hauled  the  team  to  one  side,  but  not 
enough  to  completely  clear  the  track  One 
ol  the  horses  was  afraid  of  cars.  Although 
the  plaintiff  heaid  neither  bell  nor  whisile, 
evidence  was  given  to  prove  that  the  whistle 
was  blown.  At  the  close  of  the  evidence  the 
court  charged  that  if  Davis  knew  his  nigh 
horse  was  alraid  of  the  cars  he  was  bound  to 
exercise  great  caution  before  going  on  the 
railroad,  and,  if  the  want  of  such  caution 
Caused  or  materially  contributed  to  the  injury, 
the  plaintiff' could  not  recover.  The  defend- 
ant's attorney  claiming  that  extreme  rather 
than  great  caution  should  have  been  used, 
excepted  to  this.  Held,  the  refusal  to  charge 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  Davis  was 
bound  lo  extreme  caution  was  correct.  It  is 
i  mpossible  to  determine  what  would  constitute 
extreme  caution  as  distinguished  from  great 
caution.  What  one  would  call  extreme,  an- 
other might  cailfl>reat  only,  great  caution  is 
a  much  more  certain  standard  than  extreme, 
and  much  more  easily  applied.  McShean  v. 
The  N.  Y.  C.  B.  B.  Co.  Opinion  by  Mul- 
lin,  P.  J. 


2  The  court  was  also  requested  lo  charge 
that,  if  by  standing  up  in  his  wajon  when 
near  the  track  and  looking  down  the  railroad, 
Davis  could  have  seen  an  approaching  train, 
his  failure  to  do  so  was  negligence.  The  re- 
quest was  denied,  but  the  court  charged  that 
if  be  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  train 
was  about  to  pass,  and  failed  to  do  so,  it  was 
negligence  Held,  this  request  should  have 
been  granted,  if  there  had  been  any  evidence 
to  found  it  upon.      lb 

3  A  person  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
times  trains  pas3  a  given  point  is  not  at  liberty 
for  that  reason  to  omit  any  reasonable  pre- 
caution But  there  is  no  proof  in  the  case 
that  Davis  did  not  stand  up  and  look  down  the 
track, and  theomission  can  not  be  assumed.  lb. 

4.  The.  court  was  also  requested  to  charge 
that,  if  Davis  was  unable  to  see  the  track,  it 
was  his  duty  to  stop  and  listen  for  the  train, 
and  if  by  so  doing  the  collision  might  have 
been  avoided,  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover. 
The  court  was  also  requested  to  charge,  that 
if  to  enable  Davis  or  plaintiff  to  listen  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  the  wagon  to  overcome  its 
noise,  the  omission  to  do  so  was  negligence, 
and  if  such  omission  contributed  to  the  in- 
jury plaintiff  could  not  recover.  The  court 
declined  to  charge  on  these  two  requests  other- 
wise than  he  had  already  charged. 

Held,  they  were  properly  refused  for  the 
reason  assigtied  by  the  court.  The  jury  had 
already  been  charged  at  the  request  of  defen- 
dant's counsel,  that,  if  Davis  knew  of  the 
crosssing,  and  that  trains  were  often  passing 
this  point,  and  failed  to  exercise  reasonable 
care  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  train 
approaching  in  time  to  avoid  the  accident, 
such  failure  was  negligence.  The  failure  of 
Davis  to  make  eff  »rv.s  by  looking  and  listening 
to  ascertain  whether  a  train  was  approaching 
(if  he  did  so  fail)  was  such  a  failure  to  exer- 
cise due  care  as  would  deprive  the  plaintiff  of 
any  cause  of  action.  Hiving  laid  down  this 
rule  covering  all  the  omissions  of  care  and 
caution,  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
charge  the  jury  again  in  regard  to  each  par- 
ticular act.      lb. 

The  verdict  gave  the  plaintiff  $  12, 000  dama- 
ges. The  defendant  asks  for  a  new  trial 
on  the  ground  that  the  damages  are  exces- 
sive. 

Held,  that  while  it  may  be  true  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  damages  is  more  than  farm  la- 
borers usually  receive, yet  we  can  not  assume 
that  plaintiff  ivould  have  followed  the  business 
of  farming.  He  might  have  obtained  a  p  isi- 
tion  in  which  hisyearly  earnings  would  amount 
to  ten  times  the  income  of  the  verdict.  lb- 

5.  It  is  impos  ible  to  estimate  the  annoy-' 
ance  caused  plaintiff  by  the  inability  to  sup- 
ply his  own  wants.  The  courts  in  different 
parts  of  the  Slate  have  refused  to  set  aside 
verdicts  in  some  cases  as  larae,  and  in  others 
nearly  as  large  as  the  one  in  this  case,  on  the 
ground  that  the  damages  were  excessive. 
The  practice  should  be  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  the  Slate.      lb. 

6.  The  motion  for  a  new  trial  must  be  de 
nied,  and  judgment  ordered  for  plaintiff  on 
the  verdict.  McShean  v.  N.  Y.  C.  B.  B.  Co. 
Opinion  by  Mulltn,  P.  J. 

Common  Carriers  -Delivering.-The  North- 
ern transportation  Company  ran  their  pro- 
pellers from  Milwaukee  to  Ogdensburg. 
The  defendant's  railroad  ran  from  Ogdens- 
burg to  House's  Point.  The  two  formed  a 
continuous  line  for  the  carriage  of  freight; 
and,  by  an  arrangement  beiween  them,  prop- 
erty was  carried  over  the  whole  line  for  a 
specified    through  freight  to  be  paid  for  the 


whole  carriage,  which  was  afterward  divided; 
at  Ogdensburg  the  wharfs  and  warehouses 
used  in  the  trmsmission  of  freight  from  the 
propellers  to  the  defendant's  cars  were  owned 
by  the  -defendants,  but  were  used  by  the 
transportation- company  and  the  defendants 
under  the  following  arrangement.  There 
was  an  agreement  beiween  the  transportation 
company  and  one  J  M.  Chamberlain,  by 
which  Chamberlain  was  to  handle  all  freight 
from  the  propellers,  for  the  price  of  thirty 
cents  per  t  in,  half  of  which  was  paid  by  the 
transportation  company  and  half  by  the  de- 
fendants For  that  purpose  he  had  control 
of  the  warehouses  And  tne  custom  in  re- 
gard to  freight  bound  eist  was,  for  Chamber- 
lain to  receive  it  from  the  propellers;  notify 
the  defendants  of  its  arrival;  place  it  in  the 
warehouse;  and,  when  the  defendants  sent 
cars  for  the  purpose,  load  it.  therein. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  18(!4,  Brigham  and 
Burleson  shipped  certain  barrels  of  flour  at 
Milwaukee,  by  the  propellers  of  the  trans- 
portation company,  under  a  bill  of  lading 
which  described  the  property  as  directed  to 
H  &  W.  Cluetsering,  Biston,  care  George  A. 
Eddy,  Agt.,  Ogdensburg,  and  which  con- 
tained an  agreement  to  deliver  it  in  gQod 
order  to  the  consignees  at  Ogdensburg, 
''dangers  and  "accidents  of  lire  excepted." 
George  A  Eldy  was  ngent  of  the  Northern 
Transportation  Co.  at  O.'densburg 

The  fiour  arrived  at  Ogdensburg  Aug.  18, 
18BI,  was  received  at  the  rail  of  the  pro- 
peller by  G.  J  M.  Chamberlain  and  placed  in 
one  of  the  warehouses,  and  the  defendants 
on  the  same  day  were  notified  of  its  arrival. 
It  remained  in  the  warehouse  awaiting  cars 
for  its  carriage  east  over  defendants'  road, 
until  Aug  2Mth,  when  the  warehouse  and  alt 
contents  were  accidentally  destroyed   by   fire. 

The  plaintiff  had  previously  issued  a  policy 
of  insurance  upon  the  flour,  which  it  paid  ; 
and  then  brought  this  action,  claiming  to  be 
subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  owners.  The 
action  was  tried  before  a  referee,  who  ordered 
judgment  for  the  defendants  Held,  by  the 
general  term,  that  the  property  had  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  defendants,  and 
they  were  liable  as  common  carriers.  Con- 
verse v.  The  N.  Co.,  33  Conn  182  If  not, 
that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Chamberlain. 
And  Chamberlain,  being  in  the  joint  employ 
of  the  transportation  company  and  the  de- 
fendants, they  were  jointly  liable;  and  no 
defect  of  parties  having  being  urged  by  the 
defendants,  the  plain'-iff  was  entitled  to  re- 
cover. Judgment  reversed,  new  trial  or- 
dered. -iE  na  Insurance  Co.  v  Wm.  A' 
Wheeler  et  al.      Opinion  by  Potter,  P.  J. 

2.  Exemption  from  liability,  connecting 
lines. — Admiiting  that  a  connecting  line  is 
entitled  to  all  exemptions  in  the  contract 
made  by  the  shipper  (B.  &  E  Biv.  Co.  v. 
Collins,  7  H-  L  C.  194;  Manhattan  Oil  Co.  v. 
Camden  &  Amboy  B.  B.  Co  ,  5  Abb.  N  S. 
29ti),  the  exemption  here  had  expired  before 
the  loss.  It  ceased  when  the  goods  passed 
through  the  hands  of  George  A.  Eddy  at 
Ogdensburg.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
carrier  from  limiting  its  liability  for  a  por- 
tion of  its  route,  and  sustaining  it  from  the 
remainder.  So  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  first  of  a  number  connecting  carriers 
from  limiting  its  liability,  and  leaving  the 
subsequent  carriers,  over  whose  lines  the 
goods  may  pass,  to  sustain  all  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  common   law.   lb 

3.  What  agent  has  power  to  bind  company 
by  contract  beyond  its  own  line?  B,  de- 
fendant's station  agent  at  Otego,  who  acted 
both  as  ticket  and  ft  eight  ageut  at  that  station, 
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agreed  wilh  defendant  to  carry  freight  for 
him  to  New  York,  over  defendant's  road  and 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  for  a  specified  sum. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  ihe  freight  at  New  York, 
plaintiff  was  obliged  to  pay  more  than  the 
agreed  sum,  and  he  brought  this  action  to 
recover  the  excess.  It  was  not  proved  that 
defendants  road  and  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road were  connecting  lines.  It  was  proved 
that  R  had  no  authority  from  the  company 
to  contract  to  carry  freight  beyond  its  line, 
and  that  he  had  express  instructions  to  the 
contrary.  After  paying  the  freight,  plainiiff 
complained  to  the  defendant,  and  R.  then 
made  him  "a  proposition  in  regard  to  settle- 
ment," to  ship  freight  for  him  at  less  than 
usual  rates.  This  proposition  received  the 
assent  of  the  defendant's  general  freight 
spent,  and  was  accepted  by  plaintiff,  and  one 
shipment  was  sent  for  him  'iy  defendant  at 
the  reduced  rates.  Plaintiff  complained  that 
the  freight  was  still  too  high,  and,  upon  the 
matter  being  reported  to  the  general  agent,  it 
was  replied,  "that  mailer  has  been  setlled 
once,  let  him  sue  "  Plaintiff  had  judgment 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which  was  af- 
firmed by  the  county  court.  Held,  by  the 
general  term,  that  R  had  authority  to  bind 
defendant  by  all  acts  wilhin  the  general  scope 
of  his  apparant  authority  ;  that  such  general 
scope  of  a  subordinate  agent  is  confined  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  carrier's  actual  business. 
For  instance,  if  a  carrier  with  a  charter  to 
build  a  road  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  should 
actually  build  and  operate  it  only  from  Al- 
bany to  Syracuse,  its  actual  business  would  be 
confined  to  the  line  between  the  two  latter 
points.  So  a  carrier,  under  its  undoubied 
power  to  contract  to  carry  goods  beyond  its 
own  line,  may  extend  its  actual  business  to 
any  point,  however  distant;  but,  unless  so 
extended  in  fact,  its  business  would  be  con- 
fined to  its  own  line.  That,  there  being  no 
proof  of  such  actual  extension  of  the  defend- 
ant's business,  R  had  no  authority  to  make 
the  contract  Burroughs  v  N.  &  W.  Railroad 
Co.,  100  Mass.  26.  Whatever  is  said  to  the 
contrary  in  Schroeder  v.  H  R.  Railroad  Co., 
5  Duer.  55,  is  obiter,  and  repudiated  in  the 
head-note  by  the  judge  who  wrote  the  opinion. 
Judgment  rever-ed.  Wait  v.  Albany  &  Sus- 
quehanna Railroad.     Opinion   by  Potter,  J. 

4.  Ratification. — Held,  also,  that  the  sub- 
sequent settlement  by  authority  of  the  general 
freis.bt  agent  did  not  amount  to  a  ratification 
of  R.'s  unauthorized  act. — Albany  Law  Jour. 

Injury  to  Animals.  — Duly  to  Fence  Lands 
Owned  by  a  Railroad  Company  — Ihe  facts, 
says  the  American  Railroad  Journal,  in  the 
late  case  of  Bedefontaine  Railwav  Company 
v  Reed  (43  Ind.,  476.)  are  fu  Iy  and  clearly 
stated  in  the  following  opinion  by 

Downey,  J, — This  action  was  brought  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace  lor  the  value  of  two 
hogs  of  ihe  appellee,  ailedged  to  have  been 
killed  by  a  train  of  cars  on  the  road  of  appel 
lait  There  was  a  default  by  the  defendant 
before  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  judgment 
fcr  the  plaintiff  alter  an  assessment  of  dama- 
ges. The  company  appealed  to  the  Circuit 
Court,  when  ihere  was  a  trial  by  jury  ;  finding 
for  the  plaintiff;  motion  for  a  new  trial  by 
delendant,  which  was  overruled,  and  judgment 
rendered  on  the  verdict.  The  evidence  is 
made  part  of  the  record  by  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions. 

The  errors  assigned  are  that  the  court 
erred  : 

First.  la  overruling  the  motion  for  a  new 
triai' 


Second.  In  overruling  the  motion  in  arrest 
of  judgment. 

Third.   In  giving  certain  charges  to  the  jury. 

Fourth  In  refusing  instructions  asked  by 
the  defendant. 

Fifth.  In  refusing  instructions  as  asked,  and 
modifying  the  same. 

Sixth  The  verdict  of  the  jury  is  not  sus- 
tained by  sufficient  evidence. 

Seventh.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  is  contrary 
to  law. 

Eighth.  The  damages  are  excessive,  as 
found  by  the  verdict. 

It.  may  be  remarked,  before  proceeding  to 
examine  the  questions  on  the  verdicts,  that 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth,  assignments  of  error  are  all  embraced 
in  the  first.  They  are  each  of  I  hem  a  ground 
for  granting  a  new  trial,  and  are  properly 
assigned  as  reasons  for  granting  the  same, 
but  are  not  necessarily,  nor  perhaps  properly, 
specified  as  assignments  of  error. 

The  new  trial  was  asked  for  the  resnns  : 

First.  That  the  verdict  was  not  sustained 
by  sufficient  evidence. 

Second.  That  the  verdict  is  contrary  to 
law. 

Third    The  damages  are  excessive. 

Fourth.  The  court  erred  in  giving  instruc- 
tions one,  two,  three  and   four  by  the  court. 

Fifth.  The  court  erred  in  refusing  to  give 
instructions  two  and  three  asked  by  the  defen- 
dant. 

The  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  was  based 
on  the  alleged  insufficiency  of  the  complaint, 
and  as  that  goes  back  to  the  foundation  of  the 
suit,  we  will  examine  it  first. 

The  complaint  alleges,  that  the  defendant, 
on  or  about  the  13th  of  July,  1867,  at  and  in 
said  county  of  Randolph  and  Slate  of  Indiana, 
by  its  locomotive  and  train  of  cars,  then  run- 
ning on  its  railroad,  at  a  point  air  its  said  road 
in  said  county,  where  its  railroad  track  was 
not  securely  fenced,  ran  over  and  killed  two 
hogs  of  ihe  plaintiff,  of  the  value  of  fifty  dol- 
lars, wherefore,  &c. 

No  specific  objections  to  the  complaint  is 
pointed  out  by  counsel  for  appellant,  and  we 
do  not  observe  any. 

The  evidence  discloses  the  following  stale 
of  facts:  That  the  hogs  belonged  to  the  plain- 
tiff, and  were  killed  by  a  train  of  cars  on  the 
defendant's  road,  where  it  passes  over  lands 
owned  by  the  defendant.  The  tract  of  land 
was  not  inclosed,  but  Ihere  was  a  fence  along 
the  line  of  the  railroad.  It,  was  in  some  pla- 
ces six  rails  high,  and  in  others  four  and  Iwo 
rails  in  height.  At  some  places  it  had  been 
thrown  down  and  openings  made  through  it 
in  this  way.  In  other  places  it  had  been  re- 
moved entirely,  and  its  place  supplied  wilh 
ranks  of  wood;  and  then  the  wood  had  bt en 
taken  away  in  some  places,  and  in  others  it 
had  been  burned  away,  leaving  openings  of 
from  two  to  five  rods,  some  of  which  had  been 
open  for  a  year,  and  others  had  been  made 
more  recently.  The  wood  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  employees  of  the  company.  The 
plaintiff  lived  half  a  mile  from  the  place  where 
the  hogs  were  killed,  knew  of  the  openings  in 
the  fence,  and  go  upon  the  track  of  the  rail- 
road. 1'hey  were  killed  on  the  railroad,  at  a 
point  opposite  to  the  openings  in  the  fence 
One  of  them  would  weigh  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  was  worth  six  cents  a  pound. 
The  other  would  weigh  three  hundred  and 
twenty  five  pounds,  and,  on  account  of  her 
being  of  better  stock,  was  woith  eight  cents 
a  pound. 

Wilh  reference  to  this  evidence,  it  is  insisted 

by  the  appellant  that  ihe   plaintiff  Was  guilty 

i  of  negligence  in  allowing  his  hogs  to  run   at 


large  when  he  knew  of  the  condition  of 
the  fence,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  the 
finding  should  have  been  for  the  defen- 
dant. We  think  this  position  can  not.  be 
maintained  See  the  Indianapolis,  &c  ,  Rail- 
road v  McKinney,  24  Ind.,  283.  Again,  it  is 
urged  that  as  the  railroad  company  owned 
the  land,  and  was  using  it  as  a  place  to  de- 
posit wood,  and  from  which  to  remove  it  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  company  might  require, 
the  company  was  not  bound  to  keep  it  se- 
curely fenced. 

We  think  that  this  ground  can  not  be  main- 
tained. The  statute  makes  the  company  lia- 
ble for  stock  killed  when  the  road  is  not 
fenced.  Some  exceptions  have  been  allowed 
in  cases  where  it  was  unlawful  or  impractica- 
ble to  fence.  But,  very  clearly,  it  is  not 
shown  that  it  was  impracticable  or  illegal  for 
the  company  to  make  and  maintain  a  fence 
in  this  instance:  The  facts  that  the  company 
owned  the  land,  and  were  using  it  for  the  pur- 
pose named,  were  no  sufficient  reasons  wily 
they  should  leave  the  way  open  for  animals 
to  go  across  their  land  and  upon  the  railroad. 
If  there  was  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  use 
which  the  company  was  making  of  the  land 
which  made  it  impracticable  to  keep  up  the 
fence,  it  is  not  shown. 

The  instructions  of  the  court  to  ihe  jury 
were  in  accordance  with  our  views  of  the  law, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  tLe  modification  of 
the  second  charge  asked  by  the  defendant,  of 
which  complaint  is  made. 

The  judgment  is  affirmed  wilh  ten  per  cent, 
damages  and  costs. 


— The  first  annual  report  to  the  share- 
holders af  the  Lake  Erie  Evansville  and 
South-western  Railroad  Company  says  that 
the  length  of  the  proposed  line  will  be  about 
300  miles;  that  the  cost  of  grading  will  be 
about  $6,000  per  mile,  except  for  about  30 
miles  in  Indiana,  where  the  cost  will  be  less 
than$l  0,000  per  mile.  The  available  resources 
for  constructing  the  road  consist  of  the  com- 
pany,s  capital  stock.  $7,000,000,  and  its  first 
mortgage  bonds,  $6,000,000.  Total,  $13,- 
000,000.  Of  the  capital  stock,  $2,000,000 
have  been  subscribed  along  the  line,  of  which 
the  city  of  Evansville  takes  $300,000  payable 
in  its  municipal  bonds.  In  Indiana  the  towns 
and  counties  beneficed  are  permitted  by  law 
to  levy  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  upon  tbe 
valuation  of  their  taxable  real  and  personal 
property,  and  lake  the  stock  of  the  company 
therefor.  The  President  has  executed  a 
contract  with  the  New  York  Construction,  Com- 
pany to  build  and  equip  the  entire  line. 


What  I  Know  About  Trimming. — Since 
the  days  of  our  grandmothers  there  has  never 
been  such  a  rage  for  trimmings  upon  ladies' 
dresses  and  suits  as  this  year;  and  the  most 
popular  is  the  so  called  French  fold,  made 
Irom  bias  material,  put  upon  the  dre?s  iu  i 
variety  of  styles.  To  trim  dresses  at  the  pre- 
sent day  without  the  various  sewing  machine 
attachments  would  be  an  impossibility. 

A  young  man  in  Chicago  has  just  invented 
an  improvement  for  all  sewing  machines,  with 
which  to  put  on  the  fold  as  fast  and  as  easily 
as  an  ordinary  hem  can  be  made.  The  same 
implement  is  also  a  practical  binder  and  good 
hemmer. 

It    is    being    made  and   sold  by  the  Leslie 

Ruffler  Company,   and  is  ajvaluable    addition 

to  the  sewing  machine.      It  is  called  Comings' 

French  Trimmer,   und  will  be  sold  by  all  sew- 

I  iug  machine  agents. —  Chicago  Eoening  Post. 
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Pennsylvania  and  the  Iron  Trade. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  says  : 
Some  enthusiasts,  after  dwelling  at  length 
on  the  details  of  the  growth  of  iron  industry 
in  the  West,  speak  of  what  they  call  ''the  sur- 
prise with  which  Pennsylvania  may  be  sup- 
posed to  look  upon  the  departure  of  her  su- 
premacy in  iron  manufactuies."  The  likeli- 
hood of  any  such  event  is  visible  only  in 
dreams.  Pennsylvania  has  all  along  been 
perfectly  informed  of  the  progress  of  iron 
industry  West  and  South,  and  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  surprise.  Nothing  would  gratify 
the  iron  interests  of  this  Commonwealth  more 
than  to  have  all  the  mines  of  the  Republic, 
wherever  situated.  Cully  worked,  and  furnaces 
built  and  in  full  blast  at  all  times.  When 
this  shall  happen  Pennsylvania  will  lay  down 
her  arms,  for  the  long  contest  will  be  ended 
gloriuusly.  But  so  long  as  we  find  southern 
and  western  railroads  and  factories  importing 
rails  and  machinery  from  England,  we  shall 
think  that  there  is  still  work  for  us  to  do,  still 
need  of  more  capital  and  industry  in  coal  and 
iron  mines  and  furnaces  and  rolling  mills, 
still  need  of  the  fostering  hand  of  protection 
to  give  the  home  market  to  the  home  pro- 
ducer. 

Pennsylvania  fights,  not  for  herself  alone, 
but  for  the  nation.  Iron  is  her  great  interest, 
it  is  true;  but  is  it  not  also  the  basis  of  mo- 
dern civilization  ?  The  supremacy  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  iron  may  some  day  pass  from  her, 
though  the  t  me  is  yet  remote.  But  her  sole 
ambition  is  to  place  the  iron  crown  upon  the 
brow  of  the  great  Republic,  to  exalt  this  na- 
tion above  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  as  the 
grand  producer  of  iron.  If  Illinois,  which  has 
comparatively  little  iron  in  her  own  limits, 
can  make  such  great  progress  as  to  runk  sec- 
ond to  Pennsylvania,  wbat  may  not  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and 
other  States  do  where  the  deposits  of  iron  are 
immense?  There  is  not  a  State  among  them 
all  to  which  Pennsylvania  will  not  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  in  building  up  the  trade.  For  we 
all  stand  or  fall  together,  and  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  Pennsylvania  iron  masters 
against  the  British  monopoly  has  done  more 
to  give  confidence  to  the  interests  of  o'her 
States  than  even  the  tariff  itself,  valuable  as 
that  has  been.  - 

Men  everywhere  at  the  South  and  West 
talk  constantly  of  being  able  to  produce  iron 
cheaper  than  we  can  in  Pennsylvania.  But 
there  is  not  a  man  among  them  all  who  dues 
not  firmly  rely  upon  Pennsylvania  to  look  af- 
ter the  general  interest  of  the  American  iron 
trade.  We  have  looked  around  among  all 
these  States  where  iron  industry  is  making 
such  headway,  to  see  where  there  is  one  likely 
to  be  worthy  of  the  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship Pennsylvania  has  so  long  held.  Our 
good  old  State  has  now  so  many  interests  of 
an  important  character  to  look  after  that  she 
would  gladly  welcome  any  new  coadjutor  in 
the  delense  of  American  iron.  But  Michigan 
is  the  only  Western  State  that  exhibits  any 
indications  of  an  established  policy  on  the 
subject,  and  at  the  South  the  interest  is  as  yet 
feeble.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  West  and  South 
the  iron  industry  is  relatively  too  new  to  make 
itself  adequately  felt,  while  in  Pennsylvania 
we  have  been  at  it  for  over  a  century.  It  has 
grown  with  our  growth  and  strengthened  with 
our  strength.  The  wars  of  the  Republic  have 
had  the  iron  minej'of  Pennsylvania  for  a  base 
of  operations,  ffence  the  history  of  our  iron 
interest,  instead  of  being  one  of  grasping  sel- 
fishness and  jealous  monopoly,  as  the  free- 
traders allege,  is  identified  with   the  glory  of 


the  national  arms,  and  prestige  of   our  capa- 
city and  resources. 

But  as  the  importation  of  British  iron  in 
all  its  forms  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  the 
progress  of  the  iron  industry  at  the  West  and 
South  is  thus  obviously  far  below  the  require- 
ments of  the  country,  it  is  clear  that  Pennsyl- 
vania must  increase  her  own  iron  manufac- 
ture as  fast  as  possible.  She  has  al  the  re- 
quisites for  the  purpose — inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  iron,  coal  and  wood,  abundant 
capital  and  ample  supplies  of  labor.  Her 
railway  system  isextensive  and  well  organized, 
and  she  can  always  command  a  good  home 
market  for  her  production.  Pennsylvania 
can  and  should  double  her  iron  capacity,  and 
thus  taking  a  stand  far  beyond  all  rivalry, 
challenge  other  States  to  follow  Let  us  have 
more  furnaces,  more  rolling  mills,  more  steel 
works,  more  of  all  kinds  of  industrial  concerns 
in  which  iron  is  the  staple.  The  prices  of 
iron  are  sufficient  to  warrant  any  investment, 
however  great,  and  the  opportunity  for  Penn- 
sylvania is  a  grand  one,  and  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 


)3@°"  The  proposed  Hudson  river  bridge  is 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  suspension  bridges  in 
the  world.  Its  exact  location  will  be  four 
miles  north  of  Peekskill — at  Anthony's  Nose. 
It  will  be  1,665  feet  long  between  the  towers, 
and  155  feet  above  the  Hudson  river  water. 
It  is  to  be  suspended  by  20  cables,  made  of 
7O.H02  miles  of  steel  wire,  weighing,  with  the 
iron  and  steel  in  the  bridge,  17,005  tons.  It 
will  be  made  strong  enough  to  hold  up  safely 
2,400  tons,  and  to  break  through  with  25,171 
tons.  E.  W.  Serrell,  the  engineer,  says  3, OilO,- 
000  tons  of  coal  from  Pennsylvania,  5+.UH6 
tons  of  iron  from  Elizabethport,  and  501), QUO 
tons  of  through  freight  from  the  Midland  and 
Erie,  will  pass  over  this  bridge  and  over  the 
New  England  Railway,  which  will  run  from 
Turner's,  on  the  Erie  road,  over  the  bridge  to 
New  York.  Bustun  &  Montreal    Railroad. 


Office    Kentucky  &.  Tennessee   R.    R, 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.  13,  1872. 

The  Kentucky  &  Tennessee  Railroad  Comp  my  desire  to 
contract  for  the  con*t^  uctioo  of  their  road  fr  in  Columl'Us, 
Kv.,  to  Fillmore  City,  on  the  O  in  river  opposite  the  ciiy 
of  Cairo    Illinois,  a  distanre  of  about  twert  y  one  miles. 

The  road  runs  up  th*-  va  ley  o  the  Mississippi  ri"er,  and, 
for  the  g.eiter  part  of  its  lenixth  will  require  heayy  em- 
bankments, trestle  work  and  pile  bridging 

Maps,  profiles,  specifications,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion, may  be  obtained  at  this  office  after  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember next. 

Tl.e  work  is  required  to  be  completed  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  contract. 

L.J.  FLKMING, 

Chief  Eng.  Ken  and  Tenn.  R.  B. 


Agents  Wanted. 

MALE  A^D  FRMALK. — Business  pleasant,  and  better 
than  any  enterprise  in  the  field.  Agents  mikefi'ora 
$4  to  $-<  per  dav.  S  :nd  st  imp  for  sample  an  I  particulars. 
Address,  J.  LATHiM  &  CO.,5"J2  Washington  St.,  B  .ston. 
Mass,  3-8-   1   6 


POST  &  CO, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  iu 

Railway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 

186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 


L.  D.  KRAFT  &  CO. 

PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

WEST  U.  LUBMUTI 

STRICTLY    28    CRAVITY, 
PROPRIETORS  OF    T««F.    CELEBRATED 


IjO  Jt*.  ^a.  W  13 


We  malte  the  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specially. 


ALLOTLSSOLD    BY   US    ARB   GtMRANTEED   FREE 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURE, 


G35~  We  would  request  that  you  favor  us  with  an 
ortl-r  for  the  T  .  K.  OIL,  "•hichwill  be  prompt- 
ly filled,  as  our  facilities  for  shipping  are  un- 
equaied.     Quotations  given  on  application. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 


EXTINGUISHER. 
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Insurance  Companies  Seduce  Kates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

WThe  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Blen  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fire'  th  <t  kindle  >i  stations,  In  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR*A/ELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

C1NCINNAT 
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HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 


WE  AEE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 


OIF1    ZETVIEK/X"    DESOBIPTIOBT 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 

Local   &  Coupon  Tickets, 

canns,  soft  mills, 
POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

.A-ILTID  BliA-ISTK:  BOOKS. 

WRIGHTSON  &  CO., 

EAILROAD    RECORD     OEEICE 


.No.  J  67  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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E.  D.  MAJSTSFIELQ, 
T.  WBrOHTSON,       - 


•1 


Editors 


CINCINNATI,  -  Thursday,  August,  20,  1872 


PUBLISHED     eVEflY    THURSOA^     MORNING, 

By   ft'vightson  <£  Co,, 
OPFICK-No.  lOS-  "Walnut  Street 


Subscriptions — §3  per  annum  in  advance. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  square  is  the  space  occupied  by  to!  Kiitss  ;f  Norparei 

Onesquare.singleinaertion...    .„... „...._..  $2<>0 

**        ik        per  month.... „ ]  5  nO 

"        "        six  months 15  o0 

*'        "        perannum 25  Uu 

*■•  column. singleinsertion 7  oO 

*l        "        pel  month 14  00 

"          '       six  months _ _ S3  00 

"        per  annum 110  00 

*' page,     singleinsertion 25  00 

**        "        per  month 40  00 

**       "       six  months .- ... 135  00 

11       **       perannnm 21(100 

Cardsnotexceedirjgfourlines,  $7  UOperannum . 

WKIGHTSOII  &  CO.,  Prop'rs 

Cincinnati,  and  Sonic  of  its  Needs, 

Cincinnati  is  just  now  iiva  position  in  which 
a  little  prudence  oncl  forethought  in  some 
common  things  will  put  it  forward  with  a  ra- 
pidity and  magnitude  of  which  few  have  now 
the  least  idea.  The  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  prove  that,  within  the  last  have  a  dozen 
years,  the  manufactures  of  the  city  have  in- 
creased very  much,  and  there  is  now  only 
wanting  cheap  coal  and  cheap  transportation 
to  put  this  city-  ahead  of  any  place  in  the 
country.  The  building  up  of  the  city  on  the 
hill  suburbs  shows  the  general  growth  of  the 
city,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  greattrunk  lines 
of  railway  have  been  obliged  to  center  here, 
shows  the  conviction  of  railroad  men  that  this 
is  the  metropolis  of  the  Ohio  valley.  It  isi 
therefore,  very  evident  that  Cincinnati  has 
entered  upon  a  new  career.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  citizens  will  realize  that,  and 
take  prudential  measures  to  sustain  this  new 
career.  We  will  here  suggest  a  few  things 
done,  and  to  be  done,  in  a  very  brief  way: 

1.  The  Southern  road.  All  measures  to 
make  this  have  been  taken,  and  we  see  that 
the  trustees  have  sold  their  first  lot  of  bonds. 
This  is  all  well ;  but  we  also  see  that  the  pro- 
cess of  preparation  in  Kentucky  is  very  slow. 
The  contrast  of  this  and  the  way  the  Colum- 
bus people  go  along  is  quite  striking.  The 
Hocking  Valley  Railroad  has  been  made  in 
scarcely  more  time  than  has  elapsed  since  the 
Southern  road  charter  was  passed.  The 
Hocking  Valley  road  is  now  making  ten  per 
cent,  net  profits,  and  has  again  solved  the 
problem  of  a  coal  road.  The  chances  are 
that  the  whole  interior  of  Ohio  will  be  sup- 
plied with  cheap  coal  before  we  are. 

2.  Cheap   coal.     It   matters   very  ^little  in 
what  way  cheap  coal  is  got;  but  got  it  must 


be,  or  the  interior  towns  will  go  ahead~of  Cin- 
cinnati in  manufactures.  Coal  ought  to  be 
retailed  in  Cincinnati  at  two-thirds  the  aver- 
age price  of  the  last  live  years,  and  il  can  be. 
The  difficulty  is,  that  while  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  coal  and  coal  roads,  there 
is  no  practical  plan  of  any  sort  attempted, 
A  great  deal  is  said  about  Indiana  block  coal, 
about  Kanawha  coal,  and  Symraes  creek  and 
Sunday  creek  coal  banks.  All  that  has  been 
said  about  the  supply  and  quality  ofcoalnl  these 
points  is  entirely  correct;  but  the  abundance 
of  the  supply  will  do  no  good  unless  there  is 
a  coal  road  to  them.  Now  we  will  mention 
another  place  which  is  nearer  than  either  of 
them,  and  probably  has  the  easiest  mule  for 
the  carriage  of  coal.  This  is  in  Kentucky, 
near  Mt.  Sterling.  We  have  seen  within  a  few 
days  samples  of  the  best  coal  we  ever  saw,  of 
all  kinds  and  qualities,  which  come  from  Slur 
geon  creek,  a  few  miles  from  Mt.  Sterling. 
Of  course,  this  is  a  part  of  the  same  great 
Appalachian  coal  field  lying  on  the  foul  slope 
ot  the  Alleghanies,  and  which  is  over  600 
miles  in  length,  with  the  best  coal  in  the 
world.  The  geologists  of  both  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  have  made  rather  a  poor  show  in  exhib- 
iting the  extent  and  quality  of  this  immense 
coal  bed.  They  have  gone  to  the  mouths  of 
coal  pits  already  opened,  instead  of  sounding 
the  country  for  new  coal  beds  and  under- 
strata. 

Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  is  only  80  mile3  in  a 
straight  line  from  Ciueinnati;  and  the  forks 
of  the  Kentucky  river  (Owsley  county)  is  but 
1 15  miles.  Between  these  two  points  are  both 
coal  and  iron  of  the  best  quality.  The  coal 
cars  from  any  of  these  points  would  be  on  a 
descending  grade,  a  matter  of  the  utmnst  im- 
portance. Availing  itself  of  the  branches  of 
Licking  river,  and  reaching  the  Kentucky 
Central  at  Falmouth,  a  coal  road  from 
Kentucky  may  come  into  Cincinnati  on  120 
miles  of  distance  It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  other  point  that  can  be  reached 
at  so  short  a  distance.  The  trend  of  the  Ap- 
palachian coal  field  is  considerably  west  of 
south.  Hence  it  is  that  the  nearest  approach 
is  in  Kentucky  rather  than  in  Ohio.  A  coal 
road  from  the  nearest  beds  of  Kentucky  coal 
to  Cincinnati  would  be  just  such  a  road  as  the 
Reading,  Pa ,  road.  We  mention  this  by  way 
of  suggestion,  when  so  much  is  said  upon  this 
subject.  But  some  mode  of  getting  cheap 
coal  should  be  at  once  adopted. 

3.  Look  at  the  distances  in  Cincinnati,  and 
see  what  improvements  may  be  made  in 
overcoming  them  and  reaching  all  points 
easily.  Prom  .  Columbia  to  Riverside,  on 
which  you  can  go  the  whole  distance  on  street 
cars,  is  ten  miles;  but,  if  we  look  the  other 
way,  we  find  it  is  only  two  miles  from  the  river 
to  the  back  of  Mount  Auburn  or  Walnut  Hills. 
On  these  hills,  however,  the  larger  part  of  the 
people  of  Cincinnati  must  hereafter  live. 
Hence,  there  should  be,  as  soon  as  practical, 


street  railroads  to  the  principle  points,  at  least 
5  milesout.  The  Messrs.  Kilgour  have  recently 
extended  their  line  to  Mount  Lookout,  East 
Walnut  Hills,  and  that  will  be  a  very  benefi- 
cial movement.  There  should  be  street  lines 
to  Walnut  Hills,  College  Hill,  Sharpsburg,  &c. 

1'lie  saving  to  men  of  business,  as  well  as 
the  convenience   of  these  street  lines  is  ira  - 
niense. 

4.  Reducing  cost  of  business.  This  may  be 
done  in  various  ways.  We  saw  a  measure 
proposed  the  other  day  which  would  be  a  very 
good  thing.  This  is  to  make  wharfage  free. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  charging  a  steam- 
boat wharfage  than  there  is  for  charging  street 
vehicles  streelage.  The  city  owns  the  wharf, 
and  so  it  does  the  streets.  The  wharfage  is 
only  laid  on  for  revenue,  but  would  not  that 
revenue  be  much  easier  paid  out  of  the  gen- 
eral tax,  than  it  is  out  of  a  tax  specially  on 
commerce.  So  of  the  Louisvife  canal.  We 
do  not  know  what  is  the  present  condition  of 
matters;  but  the  city  of  Cincinnati  ought  to 
insist  that  not  one  cent  should  be  levied  on 
commerce  through  that  canal.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  as  much  bound 
to  improve  the  channel  and  make  the  com- 
merce free  around  ihe  falls  of  the  Ohio,  as  it 
is  in  Long  Island  Sound  or  Lake  Erie.  Six- 
teen States  are  directly  interested  in  the 
free  navigation  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
more  than  are  interested  in  any  other  work. 
Whatever  is  the  present  posiition  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  government  should  make  it  free,  and 
keep  it  so.  Another  method  of  cheapening 
cost  is  to  take  off,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
it,  all  taxes  on  manufactures  and  merchants. 
Some  one  may.  say  "  they  have  no  more  right 
to  be  exempted  than  others.  Certainly  not. 
No  more  right.  But  we  are  not  considering 
abstract  rights,  but  interests.  If  A.  can  gain 
five  dollars  by  releasing  B  from  one,  he  had 
better  do  it.  The  growth,  business  and  pros- 
perity of  Cincinnati  is  the  interest  of  every 
body  in  it;  but  that  growth  and  prosperity  de- 
pend largely  upon  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants. What  would  a  town  be  without  them  ? 
The  license  system,  on  a  small  sole,  we  would 
keep  on.  Because  licenses  are  not  merely  a 
revenue  tax,  but,  they  are  a  part  of  the  police 
system,  without  which  no  city  could  live.  Ev- 
ery business  which  derives  advantage  from 
the  city,  (and  all  do),  should  be  licensed.  In 
this  way,  (entirely  independent  of  revenue) 
the  city  government  keeps  track  of  a  large 
part  of  the  population.  We  might  say  a  good 
deal  more  by  way  of  suggestion  ;  but  what  we 
have  said  points  to  the  directions  in  which 
Cincinnati  needs  care,  prudence  and  foresight. 
Cincinnati  is  and  must  always  remain  the 
metropolis  of  the  Ohio  valley.  But  whether 
the  citizens  of  Cinci  nnati  will  derive  any  great 
advantage  from  that  fact  will  depend  mainly 
upon  whether  they  understand  and  will  en- 
deavor to  develop  the  great  elements  by  which 
cities  rise  up  and  maintain  their  position  in  re- 
gard to  industry,  commerce  aud  convenience. 
Where  are  the  great  cities  of  antiquity  ?  In- 
quire, and  you  may  learn  upon  what  you  de- 
pend. E.  D.  M. 

August,  1872. 
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Grand  Rapids  Ac  Indiana  Kailroad. 

The  Railroad  Gazelle  says:  The  Grand 
Rapids(Mich.)  Eagle  not  long  ago  contained 
the  following; 

"  Last  evening  the  President  and  Trea- 
surer of  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana 
Railroad  Company  burned  $80,001).  The 
money  was  in  bonds,  numbered  from  1  to  80, 
of  the  denomination  of  $1,000,  made  in  1861, 
Kben  Joseph  Lomax,  of  Sturgis,  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  road.  The  history  of  the  bonds 
is  not  uninteresting.  Old  residents  in  this 
city — those  who  know  the  history  of  the 
Indiana  road — know  that  in  1860,  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  the  land  grant,  were  made, 
and  a  part  ofthem  sold.  In  1861  doubtful 
eounsels  prevailed,  if  not  positive  rascality, 
as.  some  charge,  and  the  first  mortgage  bonds 
7iot  selling  readily,  a  second  issue  of  $4,- 
500,000  was  made,  claiming  on  their  face  to 
be  the  original  first  mortgage  bonds — which 
looked  very  much  like  fraud — and  they  were 
offered  in  market.  Of  the  two  issues  but 
1,500  bonds  of  $1,000  each  ever  got  out  of 
the  company's  possession,  some  legally,  some 
'queerly,'  and  the  most  of  the  queer  bonds 
were  of  the  issue  of  '61,  under  Lomax.  They 
made  the  company  much  trouble,  were  the 
chief  cause  of  all  the  past  troubles  of  the  road, 
to  tell  of  them  briefly,  and  those  that  had 
'mysteriously7  got  away  without  even  bene- 
fiting the   company  a   cent,   were  the    most 

.troublesome. 

"  When  Mr.  Howard  took  charge  of  the 
Land  Department  he  determined  to  clear  the 
whole  matter  up,  to  have  the  bonds  back, 
and  to  clear  up  the  cloud  on  the  title  to  the 

.company's  lands  so  that  purchasers  could 
get  a  perfect  title.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
in  short,  the  old  bonds  have  been  'taken  in' 

■by  the  company,  whenever  it  could  get  them, 
the  old  mortgages  have  been  discharged,  and 
as  a  result  the  road  and  its  lands,  after  all 
the  tribulations  often  or  more  long  years,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  prosperous  in 
the  country  in  all  respects.  Of  the  1,500 
bonds  out  at  one  time,  all  but  78  have  been 
secured  to  the  company. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  The  bonds  were  never  presented  for  pay- 
ment, nor  were  the  coupons,  but  they  were 
the  fruitful  cause  of  serious  litigations.  Fi- 
nally the  company,  before  the  United  States 
Court  in  Indianapulis,  obtained  an  injunction, 
perpetual,  restraining  the  holders  from 
selling  the  bonds,  thus  protecting  people  who 
might  have  otherwise  been  innocent  pur 
chasers.  The  holders  then  resorted  to  what 
plain  Anglo  Saxons  call  blackmailing,  to 
get  their  money  on  the  bonds.  They  could 
not  sell  them,  but  they  could  advertise  theai 
for  salp.  and  thus  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
bonds  issued  under  the  new  regime,  which, 
since  the  old  bonds  have  been  taken  up  and 
the  mortgage  of '60  and  '61  discharged  are, 
in  point  of  fact  first-mortgage  bonds — by 
calling  them  first-mortgage  bonds  and  offer- 
ing them  at  a  nominal  price  on  Wall  street, 
in  New  York  city-  Their  plans  failed,  and 
now  they  have  been  willing  to  return  them  to 
the  company  for  a  nominal  consideration, 
and  they  are  in  ashes.  The  other  78  will  be 
obtained  as  sopn  as  possible,  when  all  such 
reminders  of  the  past  of  the  road  will  be 
forever  destroyed." 

[We  know  Joseph  Lomax  well,  and  have 
great  confidence  in  his  integrity;  and,  al- 
though, like  most  other  country  gentlemen 
wio  undertake  to  construct    railroads    with- 


out any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  be  may 
have  made  mistakes,  yet  it  would  take  pretty 
clear  evidence  to  make  us  believe  any 
impure  gold  stuck  to  the  fingers  of  Joseph 
Lomax,  for  he  is  poor  now  and  always  has 
been.  True,  he  failed  to  carry  through  his 
enterprise.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude 
t)  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  in  1860 
anil  1861,  on  what  then  appeared  to  be 
doubtful  securities,  when  even  the  United 
Stales  Treasury  had  to  strengthen  its  credit 
by  calling  John  A.  Dix  to  the  control,  and 
then  pay  eshorbitant  interest  on  loans.  The 
ease  stands  different  now,  the  magnificent 
land  grant  of  the  road  has  appreciated  in 
value,  and  the  resources  of  the  great  lumber 
region  of  western  Michigan  are  better  under- 
stood;  besides  it  will  become  a  very  desirable 
route  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. Times  are  not  now  as  they  used  to  be 
— money  is  more  abundant,  and  what  to 
Joseph  Lomax  was  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle— the  negotiating  of  the  bonds — is  but 
bagatelle  for  the  "money  powers"  who  now  con- 
trol this  enterprise — Ed.  Record.} 


Arizona. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  a  letter 
to  the  Western  World,  and  endorsed  by  the 
Arizona  Miner,  giving  a  clear  conception  of 
the  condition  of  "life  on  the  frontier,"  and 
showing  the  hope  they  have  in  the  construe 
Vion   of  railroads  : 

I  certainly  believe  I  am  within  bounds 
when  I  say  that  the  Indians  steal  one-fourth 
of  the  live  stock  of  the  country  every  year. 
They  take  more  horses  and  mules  than  they 
do  of  other  stock,  and  in  some  districts,  they 
steal  at  least  one-half  o(  the  horses  and  mules 
every  year.  People  expect  forays  here,  and 
have  philosophieallv  determined  to  take  the 
chances.  Since  I  have  been  here  (2J  years), 
herds  of  cows  have  been  driven  off  by  Indians 
from  within  one  mile  of  this  town  three  times, 
the  herders  killed  at  one  time,  and  at  the 
others,  desperately  wounded.  These  outrages 
actually  occurred  within  one  mile  of  Fort 
Whipple,  the  Military  Head  Quarters  of  the 
Territory.  You  may  imagine  that  people  do 
not  keep  very  fine  stock,  to  have  them  take 
their  chances,  and  be  run  off  at  every  incursion 
by  the  red  devils,  but,  unfortunately,  tbey  do. 
There  are  not  many  teams  kept  for  driving, 
the  people  mostly  travel  on  horseback.  The 
freighting  is  done  by  mule  teams,  though  ox 
teams  are  extensively  employed.  All  the 
groceries,  dry  goods,  farming  and  minim* 
tools,  machinery,  etc,  have  to  be  hauled  by 
teams  an  average  of  250  miles.  Then,  there 
is  all  the  hay  and  grain  for  the  various  mili- 
tary posts  to  be  delivered  ;  so  you  see  that 
freighting  is  an  important  industry  here,  and 
is  attended  with  great  risk. 

The  average  cost  of  delivering  merchandise 
from  California  to  the  points  where  it  is  con- 
sumed, is  about  ten  cents  pef  pound,  which 
makes  living  here  rather  expensive,  though 
we  always  have  plenty  to  eat. 

We  are  living  in  hopes  that  a  railroad  will 
soon  be  built  through  this  Territory,  which 
will  clear  out  the  Indians,  while  nothing  else 


will.  The  country  has  plenty  of  rich  mines, 
but  no  mines  in  the  world  can  be  worked  and 
pay  the  prices  we  now  have  to  pay  for  every- 
thing we  use,  not  including  the  >o3ses  to  be 
sustained  from  Indian  depredations.  Now 
it  takes  two  men  to  do  one  man's  work;  one 
to  watch  for  Indians  while  the  other  works. 
One  day  last  week  the  Indians  drove  off  every 
hoof  of  stock  from  a  mining  camp  30  miles) 
south  of  here.  This  is  no  unusual  occurrence ; 
On  the  other  hand  it  has  become  so  common 
that  it  is  forgotten  in  a  day.  A  railroad  will 
change  all  this;  for  with  it  comes  cheap 
transportation  and  plenty  of  men  to  work  the 
rich  mines  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Thirty-fifth  Paral- 
lel Railroad  is  one  of  the  best  routes  across 
the  continent.  It  passes  through  the  richest 
portion  of  the  country,  on  a  route  easily  built, 
and  one  that  will  have  no  snow  to  interfere 
with  its  travel  in  the  worst  winter.  It  passes 
through  a  country  well  timbered,  well  watered, 
a  fine  grazing  country,  and  the  richest  mining 
country  on  the  continent,  whii:h,  without  the 
railroad,  is  of  little  value. 

There  are  two  routes  for  railroads  through 
Arizona,  the  one  of  the  35th,  and  tbe  Tom 
Scott  route  of  the  32d  parallel.  We  hope  both 
will  be  built  within  a  reasonable  time,  as  it  is 
the  only  true  means  of  solving  the  Indian 
question.  In  regard  to  their  comparative 
merits,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  Tom 
Scott  route  does  possess  fewer  engineering 
troubles  and  will  have  lower  grades  than  its 
more  northern  competitor.  This  was  clearly 
demonstrated  years  ago,  by  the  government 
surveys.  Tbe  route  of  the  35th  parallel,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  doubt,  (in  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Colorado),  contains  more  first  class 
arrable  land  than  can  be  found  on  the  route 
of  the  32  parallel.  In  mineral  resources  they 
are  perhaps  equal,  and  either  of  them,  if  one- 
fourth  developed,  could  annually  furnish 
enough  bullion  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Build  the  railroads  and  you  will  not  need 
any  more  humbug  "peace  commissioners,'' 
and  can  dispense  with  four-fifths  of  the  troops. 
The  Apaches  will  not  trouble  that  distracted 
and  bedeviled  territory  very  long  after  the  lo- 
comotive heaves  in  sight  The  Pimas,  the 
Papagoes,  Miguel's  Coyotero  Apaches,  and 
others  that  are  peaceable,  can  be  protected  ; 
or,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  will  protect  themselves, 
and  aid  (if  paid  for  it  as  they  should  be)  in 
the  speedy  extermination  of  the  hostile  tribes. 
There  are  not  many  of  them  ;  but  they  are  the 
best  organized,  dare  devil  set  of  robbers  and 
murderers  (arrant  cowards  at  that)  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth,  and  would  not  be  tolerated 
nor  talked  to  one  moment  by  any  other  gov- 
ernment but  our  own  benevolent  institution. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  "  Cachise3  "  were  set- 
tled with  ;  let  it  be  done  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  world  arid  heaven  will  applaud. 


—The  New  York,  West  Shore  it  Chicago  Rail- 
road Company  advertises  for  proposals  lor 
the  grading  and  masonry  of  the  Eastern 
Division  of  its  road,  from  Jersey  City  north  to 
Catskill,  110  miles. 
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The  Chicago  Railroads, 


The  Railroad  Gazette  says  : 
.  All  the  Chicago  railroads  have  issued  re- 
ports since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  cover- 
ing from  five  to  twelve  months  of  the  year 
1870,  including  the  period  affected  by  the 
Chicago  tire,  we  may  find  it  profitable  to 
compare  their  operations  and  ascertain  the 
work  of  the  lines  as  a  whole — something  we 
are  not  likely  to  consider  when  we  deal  with 
each  separately.  This  study  will  perhaps  be 
more  valuable  to  Chicago  and  its  merchants 
than  to  the  railroad  men,  but  is  worth  the  at- 
tention of  the  latter,  as  by  it  they  may  obtain 
a  broader  view  of  the  general  field  in  which 
they  work  than   otherwise. 

In  what  we  have  to  say,  we  consider  only 
the  lines  from  Chicago  northward,  westward 
and  southward,  excluding  the  lines  to  the 
East,  which  have  a  different  office  to  perform 
and  form  a  system  by  themselves.  We  there- 
fore present  side  by  side  the  results  of  the 
operations  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago 
&  Alton,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the 
Chicago  <fc  North-western  roads,  which  are 
the  only  lines  which  bring  considerable  quan- 
tities of  agricultural  produce  to  the  city,  and 
carry  lumber  and  merchandise  from  it.  The 
Chicago,  Danville  &  Vincennes  properly  be- 
longs to  this  system;  but  as  it  has  been  open 
but  a  few  months  and  has  but  lately  made 
itself  known  as  a  carrier,  and  especially  as  it 
has  no  previous  year  to  compare  with,  it 
should  not  come  into  the  comparison.  The 
routes  named  bring  to  Chicago  nearly  all  the 
grain  and  stock  that  finds  a  market  in  that 
city,  with  the  exception  of  some  millions  of 
bushels,  chiefly  of  corn,  which  arrive  by 
canal. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  know  the  extent  of 
•  be  systems  whose  operations  we  chronicle 
The  aggregate  length  of  the  five  roads — or 
system  of  roads,  rather — was  4,297  miles  in 
1871-72,  and  3,972  miles  in  1870-71;  the  in- 
crease being  325  miles,  or  8  per  cent.  The 
lines  are  in  Illinois,  Iuwa,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  exclusively,  though,  of  course,  they 
carry  traffic  from  many  other  Slates.  The 
reports  for  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  & 
Alton  are  for  the  calendar  year;  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  for  theyearending 
with  April;  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  for  the  year  ending  with  March;  of 
the  Chicago  4  North-western  for  the  year  end- 
ing with  May. 

The  gross  earnings  of  these  roads  for  the 
two  years  last  repoited,  with  the  percentage 
of  increase  and  decrease,  were  as  follows: 

, Gross    Earnings. ■  Per  c.  of 

1871-2.  1870-1.     inc  ordec. 

Ills.  Cen...  $8,497,485     $«,746,777  Dec.  2.85 
Chi.  4  Alt.     5,278,910 
C  .  B.  &  Q.     7,569,010 
C.B.I  4l\     5.900,797 
Chi.  4    N.    11,402,161 


4,849,405  Inc..  8.85 
7,207,685  Inc..  5 
6,028,287  Dec.  2.16 
11,694,914  Dec.  2.56 


Total. ...$38,648,363  $38,527,068  Inc.0315 
The  increase  of  .315   per  cent,  id  small,  to 
be  sure,  but  still   it  is  an  increase;   but  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  larger  mileage 
(8  per  cent.)  worked,    it   has  not  so  favorable 
an  appearance.       The  only    considerable  in- 
crease is  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  4  Alton, 
which   has  a  large   increase    in    mileage,  and 
three  of  the  five  companies  report  a  decrease. 
A    more    accurate    idea  of   the  changes   ir. 
traffic,  and  especially  of    the  relative  produc- 
tiveness of   the  roads,  can   be   had  from  the 
following  table,   which  gives  the   mileage  of 


each  road  for  each  year  and  the  earnings  per 
mile,  with  the  percentages  of  increase  and  de- 
crease : 

Av.  Mileafre.  P   c.  Earn,  per  mite.  Per  c.  of 
>7J-2.'7U.l.    Inc.     '71-2.  '71-1.  inc  ordic. 

Illinois  Central..!,109  1,109  S7,602  S7,R8?  Dec.    SW 

Chicaso  &.  Alton  SIS  4KB  Hi  in.mo  li\4l«i  Dlc.  H.".l 
Chi.  Burl.  &.  Q...    7.",9      012    lf£     9,969  II. I$7  Dec.  II. US 

Chi  ,  R.  I.  &  P..    5911      599    ID  OiH  W.SI7  Dec.    9.16 

Chic.  &  Nor:h...l  313  1,10.1    ll>i    R.U87  10,0  i4  Dec.    7.17 


Total. 


..i.297  3  97-2       8     $8,992  $9,7110  Dec.    7.03 


Here  we  see  that  every  company  shows  a 
decrease  in  earnings  per  mile,  varying  from 
11  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago.  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  (which  has  recently  ac- 
quired a  number  of  new  branches  with  mod- 
erate traffic,  which  bring  down  the  average 
from  the  former  very  large  amount)  t.i  2  per 
cent,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  4  Pacific. 
The  increase  in  the  average  mileage  worked 
is  very  larae  on  three  lines  and  nil  ou  the 
others;  though  one,  the  Rock  Island,  is  now 
working  an  immensely  increased  mileage,  not 
included  in  the  last  reports.  The  average 
decrease  per  mile  is  more  than  one-four- 
teenth. 

Now  as  it  is  important,  especially  for  Chi- 
cago, to  know  if  the  traffic  of  these  roads  is 
not  increasing,  or  only  very  little,  nqtwith- 
standing  their  large  increase  of  mileage,  let 
us  examine  their  traffic,  which,  as  many  rail- 
road men  know  to  their  sorrow,  is  by  no 
means  the  same  tiling  as  earnings.  We  give 
below  the  passengers  carried  and  tonnage 
moved  on  these  roads,  with  the  percentages 
of  increase  and  decrease: 

NO.  OF    PASSENGERS  CARRIED. 

Per  c.  of 

1871-2.  1870-1.  in.  ordec. 

Illinois    Cent...l,28K,584  1,376,585  Dec.  6  5 

Chicago&Alton    715,662  732,531   Dec.  2.3 

Chic,  B  &  Q... 1,429,504  1,365,577  Inc..  4.7 

Chic,  R  I  4  P.    708,443  708,815  Dec.  0.05 

Chic,  4  N.  W..2,224,705  2,239,494  Dec.  0  67 


Total 6,364,898  6,423,002  Dec.  0.9 

NUMBER   OF   TONS  OF  FREIGHT    HAULED. 

Per  c.  of 

1871-2.      1870-1.  in  ordec. 

Illinois    Cent....l,831,9H  1,623,944  Inc    12.8 

Chicago  &  Alt. ..1,501, 496  1,261,032  Inc.  18£ 

Chic,°B  4  Q...  1,689, 104  1,382,515  Inc.  22 
Chic.R  1.4  P-..l,014,347      914,345  Inc.  10  9 

Chic,  4  N.  W... 2,510,016  2,298,170  Inc.    9  2 

Total 8,546,907  7,480,006  Inc.    12| 

This  tells  a  different  story.  With  an  in- 
crease of  8  per  cent,  in  mileage  we  have,  it  is 
true,  a  decrease  of  nearly  I  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  passengeis  carried  (the  minor  traf- 
fic), but  an  increase  of  121  per  cent,  in  the 
tons  of  freight  hauled.  If  we  count  a  passen- 
ger as  equivalent  to  a  ton  of  freight,  as  is 
customary,  we  have  an  increase  nf  7  per  cent., 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  increase  in  mileage, 
which  is  exceedingly  lavorable,  considering 
that  the  new  lines  have  naturally  less  favora- 
ble locations  (the  best  having  been  taken 
first),  and  can  only  have  begun  to  develop  a 
traffic. 

The  changes  in  passengers  carried  are  not 
very  great  on  any  line,  the  Illinois  Central 
losing  about  one-sixteenth,  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  4  Quincy  gaining  about  one-twen- 
tieth. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  rates  and 
the  traffic  are  not  quite  uniform  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing tables  will  bring  to  light  the  discrep- 
ancies: 


PASSENGER   BARKINGS. 

Per  c.  of 
1871-2.  1870-1.  in.  ordec. 
Illinois  Cen  41,899.310  $2,117,527  Dec.  10.3 
Chic.  4  Al...  1  273,793  1,292,185  Dec.  1.4 
C,  B  &  Q...  1,721,544  1,730,304  Dec.  0.3 
C,R  I  &  P.  1,391,140  1,713,12.1  Dec  18 
C.  4  N.  W.  3,260,654  3,333,111  Dec.  2.2 
Total $9,552,411  $10,186,230  5± 

FREIGHT    EARNINGS. 

Per  C.  of 
1871-2.  1870-1.  in.ordec. 
Illinois  Cen..f3,0s6,713  $6,142,521  Dec.  0.9 
Chic  4  A  I...  3,740,203  3,312,068  Inc.  12.9 
C,  B  4  Q...  5,299,874  4,949,684  Inc.  7 
C,  R.I.  4  P.  4,213,372  4,023,372  Inc.  4$ 
C.  4  N.  W.  7,521,275  7,700,809  Dec-.  2.3 
Total...  $26,861,437  $26,128,354  Inc.     2.8 

Here  arc  notable  fluctuations.  With  a  de- 
crease in  this  number  of  passengers  of  less 
than  1  per  cent.,  there  is  a  decrease  of  5J  per 
cent,  in  passenger  receipts;  and  with  an  in- 
crease of  1 21  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  freight, 
there  is  an  increase  of  less  than  3  per  cent,  in 
the  receipts  for  carrying  it,  that  is,  the  roads 
receive  less  money  for  doing  the  same  work 

The  Illinois  Central  and  Rock  Island  roads 
show  very  large  decreases  in  passenger  earn- 
ings, and  the  only  increase  is  in  the  case  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  4  Quincy;  and  that 
is  less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent.  Com- 
petition seems  to  have  affected  passenger  more 
than  freight  rates.  Three  of  the  five  compa- 
nies show  an  increase  in  freight  receipts,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  4  Alton  it  is  large. 

Now,  having  found  an  increase  in  traffic,  a 
decrease  in  rates,  and  a  very  small  increase 
in  gross  receipts,  the  proprietors  of  railroads 
will  have  still  other  questions  to  ask  concern- 
ing them  very  closely.  What  have  been  the 
working  expenses  and  net  receipts?  They 
are  given  below: 

WORKING   F.XPENSES. 

Per  c.  of 

1871-2.  1870-1.  in.ordec. 
Illinois  Cen.$5,668,294  $5,821,636  Dec.  2.63 
Chic.  4  Al.  3,080,825  2,786,105  Inc.  2.6 
C,  B  4Q...  4,949,833  4,428,674  Inc.  11.7 
C  ,  R.  I.  4  P.  2,950,563  3,405,459  Dec.  13  % 
C.  4  N.  W.  7,810,026  6,311,506  Inc.  7.9 
Total  ...$23,459,241  $22,753,380  Inc.     3 

NET  EARNINGS.  Per   C    of 

1871-2.  1870-1.  in.ordec. 
Illinois  Cen.$2.732,847  $2,857,322  Dec.  4} 
Chic  4  Al...  2,198,085  2,063,299  Inc.  6£ 
C,B  4  Q...  2,619,177  3,004,707  Dec.  5J 
C,R.  I.  4  P.  3,171.535  2,622,828  Inc.  21.3 
C.  4  N.  W...  4,592,136  5,383,408  Dec  14.7 
Total...  $15,313,780  $15,931,564  Dec.  4 
With  an  increase  in  traffic,  and  in  three 
eases  a  large  increase  in  mileage,  we  should 
look  for  an  increase  of  expenses;  and  we 
have  it.  It  is  only  3  percent ,  however,  while 
the  increase  in  mileage  is  8,  and  in  traffic  7 
per  cent.  The  roads  with  a  large  increase  in 
mileage  all  have  an  increase  in  expenses,  but 
it  is  in  every  case  less  than  the  increase  in 
mileage.  The  Rock  Island  has  a  very  large 
decrease  in  expenses,  which  goes  far  toward 
keeping  down  the  average  of  the  total. 

The  net  receipts,  in  the  aggregate,  show  a 
decrease  of  4  per  cent,  which,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  increased  mileage,  will  probably 
not  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  proprietors. 
With  a  property  considerably  more  costly  than 
the  previous  year,  the  returns  are  smaller. 
Two  of  the  lines  have  an  increase  in  net 
earnings,  and  that  of  the  Rock  Island  is  im- 
mense— more  than  one-fifth  ;  but  for  this  the 
average  decrease  would  be  much  greater. 
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Xtie  Railway  King  of  Pern 


A  political  tornado,  says  the  Mining  Register, 
of  four  dajs'  duration,  fas  swept  over  Peru, 
and  destroyed,  with  a  number  of  vile  charac- 
ters, the  Reformer  of  the  State,  President  Jos- 
eph Balta. 

The  telegraphic  despatches  meTely  giTe  the 
prominent  facts,  viz  :  that  on  the  22d  of  July, 
the  Minister  of  War,  Thomas  Guileiez,  seized 
and  imprisoned  President  Balta,  and  declared 
himself  Dictator".  Pardo*,  President  elect,  es- 
caped to  the  fleet.  Anarchy  and  bloodshed 
filled  Callao  and  the  high  road  to  Lima,  until 
the  27th.  The  two  forts  held  by  the  two  fac- 
tions fired  on  each  other.  Guiterez's  brother, 
Warcelliano,  being  shot  dead  on  the  27th  at 
the  railroad  station,  lie  went  iuto  the  prison 
And  murdered  President  Balta  in  his  bed,  with 
his  own  band.  But  the  troops  deserted  him 
and  declared  for  Pardo,  the  President-elect. 
Pardo  was  sent  lor  and  was  received  by  the 
people  with  open  arms.  Guiterrez  and  his 
two  brothers  were  hung,  first  at  the  lamp 
posts,  and  afterwords  from  the  top  of  the  Ca- 
thedral tower,  then  oiled  and  burned.  A  bro 
ther  of  Balta,  J.  Francisco  Balta,  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic,  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency until  August  2,  wheu  Pardo's  term  of 
office  commences. 

In  the  Overland  Monthly  for  August,  1871, 
appeared  a  remarkable  account  of  the  progress 
of  prosperity  in  Peru  under  Colonel  Balta's 
administration.  This  distinguished  and  expe- 
rienced soldier  attained  power  in  18(58.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  patriot,  combining  fore- 
sight and  courage.     The  article  says: 

"  How  to  found  the  prosperity  of  Peru  on  a 
permanent  basis  ha<  been  the  problem.  What 
was  to  become  of  the  republic  when  its  sup- 
plies of  guano  were  exhausted?  this  ques- 
tion, frequently  asked,  but  never  answered, 
engaged  the  public  mind.  How  would  its 
weak  hand  preserve  the  unity  between  its 
many  rich  departments,  isolated  one  lrom  ano- 
ther by  arid  deserts?  How  were  the  Cordil- 
leras to  be  conquered,  and  forced  to  yield  up 
their  treasures  of  silver  and  gold  ?  How  were 
the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of  the  Amazon- 
and  its  great  tributaries  to  be  civilized,  and 
made  to  render  their  quota  to  the  national 
greatness  and  strength  ?  How  otherwise,  than 
by  a  decided  policy  and  a  bold  stroke  of  far- 
Bering  enterprise?  To  renovate  and  improve; 
the  ptiysical  condition  of  the  principal  cities 
io  extend  still  further  the  system  of  irrigation 
in  reclaiming  arid  deserts;  to  supersede,  by  the 
railroad,  the  mule-trail  which  served  as  the 
only  communication  between  the  seacoast  and 
large  and  populous  departments  in  the  moun- 
tain valleys,  and,  finally,  to  undertake  the  her- 
culean task  of  reaching  the  waters  of  the  Ama- 
zon and  its  tributaries  by  two  lines  of  the  iron 
road,  each  crossing  the  dizzy  heights  of  the 
Andes — these  were  the'woiks  proposed  for 
physical  progress." 

His  two  chief  successes  lay  in  the  direction 
of  a  common  school  system  for  the  whole  re- 
public, and  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  local 
laws. 

Three  railways  existed  in  18G8:  1.  From 
the  port  of  Callao  to  the  capital,  Lima,  7  miles. 
2.  A  short  Hue  from  Lima  to  Chorifios,  a  wa- 
tering place.  8.  A  mineral  road  lrom  Arica, 
the  southernmost  port  of  Peru  io  Tucua  in  the 
mountains,  4('  miles.  These  lines  were  in  the 
hands  of  close  cotporations  with  great  privi- 
leges. 

iialta  devised  a  government  line  of  railway 
from  Arequipa,  the  second  ci  y  of  Peru  (00,000 
inhabitants),  500  miles  south  of  Lima(  to  its 
seaport  Molleiido.  Its  construction  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Meiggs,  already  distinguished 
lor  his  engineering  works  in  California  and 
<hili,  where  he  had  built  the  grand  trunk  line 
from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago. 


The  opening  of  the^Arequipa  and  Mollendo 
line  cost.  Mr.  Meiggs,  it  is  said,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  guests,  the  first  people  of  Peru, 
5200,01  0. 

The  impression  produced  on  (he  nation  was 
profound.  The  government  contracted  with 
the  great  engineer  for  the  extension  of  this 
line  from  Arequipa  across  the  Andes  to  Puno 
on  Lake  Titicaca,  celebrated  for  its  monuments 
of  the  glorious  days  of  the  Inca9. 

Another  line  was  given  him  to  make  from 
Lima,  up  the  valley  of  the  Rimac,  across  the 
Andes,  to  Oroya  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Amazon;  a  road  destined  to  be  (he  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Railroad  of  the  South  American 
Continent. 

We  quote  from  the  Overland,  the  following 
description  of  these  lines: 

''The  line  from  Arequipa  to  Puno,  when  fin- 
ished will  be  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  in  length.  It  crosses  an  altitude  of  four- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  passing  over  a  bar- 
ren, rocky  waste  of  mountains,  and  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  the  grand  thoroughfare  of  Bo- 
livia and  (he  southern  interior  of  Peru.  This 
road,  however,  as  well  as  that  to  Oroya,  have 
only  prospective  termini.  It  is  not  intended 
to  Mop  at  either  Puno  or  Oroya.  Already  sur- 
veys have  been  made  from  Puno  to  Cuzco,  the 
ancient  lnca  capital,  to  ascertain  the  best 
means  for  making  this  road  available  for  the 
remote  interior,  and  the  ground  broken  for 
continuation  of  the  road.  The  Oroya  road  pre- 
sents the  greater  difficulties;  within  sixty 
miles  of  the  coast,  in  an  air  line,  fifteen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  feet  must  be  encountered, 
besides  a  chaos  of  frightful  rocky  mountains. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  fairly  the  immense 
engineering  difficulties  to  be  overcome;  the 
amount  of  rock-cutting  necessary  in  establish- 
ing the  gradients,  the  bridges  and  tunnels; 
the  sharp  enrves  ;  and  the  ingenious  expedi- 
ents for  lengthening  the  line  in  order  to  gain 
altitudes.  The  solution  of  these  problems  has 
exercised  the  highest  engineering  ability,  and 
the  expenditure  in  construction  will  be  neces- 
sarily heavy.  The  highest  gradient  permitted 
is  two  hundred  and  eleven  feet  to  the  mile, 
which  must  be  adopted  for  a  great  proportion 
of  (he  distance." 

But  Balta's  plans  reached  still  farther.  A 
line  from  the  northern  seaport,  Pacasmayo,  to 
Cajarmarca  in  the  interior — another  from  the 
seaport,  Chimbote  to  Huarez  in  the  mountains, 
north  of  Lima,  through  a  rich  mineral  district 
— and  a  third  from  Ilo  to  M  quega  in  southern 
Peru,  to  cost  $0,000,000 — these  three  lines  are 
estimated  to  C03t  Sb9,000,0u0 ;  and  Congress 
appropriated  for  these  purposes,  last,  year, 
Si"5,000,000. 

From  other  private  lines,  private  capital  is 
forthcoming.  Forty  miles  of  the  Shore  Line 
Railroad  from  Lima  noi  thward  to  Chancey  is 
done. 

The  road  through  (he  wine  country  from 
Pisco  to  lea  is  nearly  finished. 

Two  roads  are  buildiug  across  the  desert  to 
the  saltpetre  mines 

A  narrow  gauge  road  is  projected  from  the 
silver  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  towards  the 
valley  of  Janja,  intersecting  the  Oroya  road. 

The  description^  the  Man,  is  more  interest- 
ing than  the  schedule  of  his  works.  It  is  thus 
pa i n  t  ed  : 

•  Uld  Californians,  to  whom  his  name  is 
justly  endeared,  well  remember  the  great  and 
eager  grasp  of  his  mind,  the  magnitude  of  his 
enterprises,  and  (he  generosity  of  his  nature, 
during  his  business  career  in  San  Francisco. 
'Ihey  remember,  also,  with  regret,  the  distress 
of  his  position,  when  it  was  realized  that  the 
fruition  of  his  labors  was  too  slow  to  save  him 
from  ruin.  In  the  heat  of  the  moment,  much 
was  said  and  done  that  hassince  been  regretted. 
His  career  in  South  America  has  offered  the 


true  explanation  and  apology  for  his  former 
misfortune  ;  and  calm  reflection  now  causes 
every  Californian  to  consider  as  one  of  the 
most  unhappy  events  in  the  history  of  his 
Stale  the  culmination  of  those  disastrous  trans- 
actions which  drove  him  forever  from  his 
chosen  field  of  action.  Chili  Srst  protected 
him,  and  was  the  first  Io  reap  the  benefits  of 
his  genius.  The  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  buildiDg  of  the  railroad  from  Valparaiso 
to  Santiago  crowned  his  career  in  that  Re- 
public. There  he  established  his  home,  and 
built  at  Santiago,  on  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  avenues  in  the  world,  a  resi- 
dence worth  upwards  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Since  bis  call  to  Peru,  he  had 
acquired,  also,  in  Bolivia,  extensive  rights. — 
He  is  the  proprietor  of  the  great  works  now 
being  pushed  forward  at  Mejiliones,  with  ex- 
tensive privileges  for  the  removal  of  guano. — 
It  is  reported  that  he  holds  a  contract  with 
the  government  of  Bolivia  for  working  rich 
mines  and  building  all  its  railroads.  He  has 
established  a  bank  in  La  Paz,  the  capital  of 
Bolivia;  has  loaned  the  government  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  received  its  aid  in  the  cir- 
culation of  bis  paper  throughout  the  country. 
He  is  now  engiged  in  carrying  out  contracts 
in  Peru  involving  between  sixty  and  seventy 
millions  of  dollars,  and  will,  as  we'bave  hinted 
above,  be  the  successful  competitor  for  the  exe- 
cution of  similar  enterprises.  And  what  is 
the  character -of  this  remarkable  man,  whose 
name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  one 
of  the  representative  men  of  this  day  and 
generation?  Prompt  in  action;  gifted  with 
an  extraordinary  knowledge  of,  and  intuition 
into,  the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  is 
brought  in  contact;  punctual  in  all  his  en- 
gagements; unostentatious  in  his  generosity 
and  practical  benevolence;  fascinating  in  his 
manner,  and  popular  alike  with  his  servants 
an4  with  capitalists,  be  is,  in  every  respect, 
a  genuine  American.  Interested  in  gigantic 
enterprises,  he  is  still  eminently  practical. — 
Undeterred  \>y  difficulties  from  which  the 
physical,  financial  or  political  hero  of  modern 
times  would  start  back  in  amazement  and 
despair;  preserving  as  the  ancient  poet's  ideal, 
cequam  mentem  rebus  in  arduis,  he  is  the  same 
Harry  Meiggs,  to  all  persons  and  at  all  times  ; 
and  in  a  loreign  clime,  and  under  another 
flag,  he  preserves  a  distinct  individuality, 
surrounding  himself,  at  the  same  time,  with 
all  the3e  accessions  of  comfort  and  luxury 
which  are  justly  due  to  his  financial  and  exe- 
cutive ability,  and  his  recognized  social  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  to  his  immense  resources." 


— A  telegram  from  Mexico  reports  that, 
Generals  Kusecranz  and  Palmer  (the  latter 
President  of  the  Denver  &.  Rio  Grande  Com- 
pany) have  succeeded  in  sending  safely  an 
engineering  party  from  Mexico  via  San  Luis 
Guadalajara  and  San  Bias  to  Mazallan, 
making  surveys  fur  a  proposed  railroad.  It 
is  reported  that  they  were  favorably  received 
everywhere,  and  were  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  camps  ot  hostile  parties.  The 
route  is  north-westward  from  the  city  oiMexieo, 
Mazallan  being  on  the  Pacific  coast  opposite 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lower  California, 
just  about  on  the  tropic.  The  party  is  to  re- 
turn to  Mexico  by  a  more  circuitous  route, 
first  going  north-east  rnore^ihau  150  miles  to 
Durango,  and  thence  southeastward  nearly 
parallel  with  the  other  line  through  Zacatecas, 
Aguas  Calienles  and  Queretaro  to  Mexico. 
From  Zacatecas  and  Guadalajara,  the  lines 
converge  on  Mexico.  The  first  route  is 
about  GOO  miles  long.  It  follows  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Lernia  and  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Santiago  down  Io  the  Pacific  at  San  Bias, 
and  thence  up  the  coast  about  150  miles  to 
Mazatlan. 
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Coal  and  Capital. 


Besides  the  economies  and  mining  improve- 
ments which  are  likely  to  be  developed  by 
the  coal  famine  in  England  it  appears  to  be 
fruitful  in  some  incidental  results  which  may 
not  be  unserviceable  to  the  mining  interests 
of  this  country.  We  lately  offered  some  re- 
marks on  the  coal  question,  and  ventured  to 
express  the  opinion  that  the  late  advance  in 
prices  in  England,  though  in  part  caused  by 
augmented  wages,  limited  supply  and  increas- 
ing demand,  was  largely  due  to  a  combination 
among  interested  parlies  to  put  up  the  rates, 
with  a  view  to  larger  prufils.  Sume  very 
reasonable  articles  have  appeared  on  the  sub 
ject  in  the  Birmingham  Gazette,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  ably  conducted  newspapers 
in  the  coal  regions  of  the  Midland  Counties 
of  England.  We  find  in  these  some  remarka- 
ble confirmations  of  our  views,  to  which  we 
may  hereafter  refer  more  at  length.  The  per- 
manence of  the  advance  is  boldly  denied  by 
our  cotemporary,  who  shows  that  a  precisely 
similar  set  of  phenomena  have  disturbed  prices 
at  several  successive  intervals,  with  just  as 
much  speculative  excitement  and  derange- 
ment of  business  as  at  present,  and  that  the 
result  has  always  been  a  collapse,  in  which 
the  tide  of  prices  receded  as  fast  as  it  had 
risen,  and  great  prostration  of  general  credit 
was  the  invariable  consequence,  which  not 
many  months  hence  will  not  improbably  be 
repealed. 

These  facts,  though  in  part  confirmed  by 
Parliamentary  Commissioners  in  their  report 
on  coal  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  often  urged  in 
the  leading  newspapers,  seem  to  have  little 
effect  on  the  public  mind,  and  the  opinion  is 
inveterate  and  widely  spread  that  the  high 
line  of  prices  now  established  for  coal  will  be 
permanent,  and  that  the  manufacturing  su- 
premacy of  England  over  other  nations  is  con- 
sequently menaced. 

This  hallucination,  we  believe,  will  soon 
pass  away  ;  but  meanwhile  it  has  sent  a  num- 
ber of  English  explorers  here  who  are  travers- 
ing our  coal  fields,  holding  secret  interviews 
with  our  leading  railroad  magnates,  declaring 
that  they  represent  capital  which  is  ready  to 
invest  itself  for  the  development  of  our  coal 
and  iron  product,  if  favorable  reports  can  be 
given.  These  gentlemen  are  conducting  their 
inquiries  with  some  secrecy,  and  we  have  not 
had  as  yet  the  plea-ure  of  hearing  from  any 
of  them  in  person  the  motives  and  objects  of 
their  visit.  But  from  capitalists  and  leading 
financial  firms  whose  evidence  is  undoubted 
we  learn  that  their  declared  purposes  are  sub- 
stantially what  we  have  said. 

Now  we  shall  be  little  surprised  if  some  of 
these  men  should  turn  out  to  be  mere  adven- 
turers, without  credit  or  influence;  but  the 
majority  are  perhaps  in  truth  what-  they  rep- 
resent themselves;  and  in  any  case  nothing 
but  wood  can  result  to  our  mining  interests 
from  the  exposition  of  their  vast  promise,  in- 
conceivable magnitude  and  easy  development 
before  the  eyes  of  men  of  energy  and  discern- 
ment in  England  who  have  money  to  spend  in 
mining  adventures  and  have  ail  their  lives 
been  connected  with  the  production  of  coal 
and  iron. 

If  we  are  rightly  informed  the  inquiries 
hitherto  made  have  chiefly  been  in  two  direc- 
tions. The  first  was  naturally  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  the  coal  and  iron  interests  have 
received  so  rapid  a  growth.  To  the  known  ob- 
stacles to  that  growth,  namely — first,  the  high 
rate  of  interest  on  capital ;  and,  secondly,  the 
hi"h  wages  of  the  workmen,  seems  to  be  now 


added  a  third,  namely,  the  overwhelming 
power  and  the  exclusive  privileges  of  a  mon- 
opoly. In  the  most  available  parts  of  the  coal 
regions  the  mines  are  falling  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  capitalists,  who 
own  or  control  the  railroads.  These  capital- 
ists, by  discriminating  freights  or  other  means, 
make  small  mining  interests  unprofitable. 
Gradually  the  owners  of  these  small  interests 
are  wearied  out,  give  up  the  contest  with  their 
huge  neighbors,  and  sell  out  their  property, 
which  thus  contributes  to  swell  the  prodigious 
dimensions  of  the  huge  monopoly  which  is 
growing  up.  We  are  not  now  discussing  the 
advantages  or  evils  of  this  gradual  absorption 
of  the  small  mining  interests  by  the  large 
corporations  Much  would  require  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  this  controversy;  we  are 
merely  recording  what  are  said  to  be  the  tacts  | 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  new  in  this.  It  has 
been  frequently  repealed  and  never  denied. 
Last  year,  during  the  coal  strike,  we  showed 
how  the  workmen  were  really  helping  the 
monopolists,  by  ruining  the  small  capitalists 
and  adding  one  more  to  the  powerful  motives 
compelling  them  to  sell  their  mines  and  go 
out  of  the  business,  leaving  it  to  the  great 
capitalists  who  could  afford  to  stand  great 
losses  with  a  view  to  greater  ulterior  profits. 
This  is  a  transitional  stajre  in  the  history  and 
development  of  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  presents  some  repulsive  aspects  ;  but 
it  has  i  s  good  features,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  lhat  though  the  monopoly  is  now  more 
concentrated  and  stronger  than  ever  before, 
still  we  have  coal  cheaper  and  more  steady 
than  it  has  been  for  years. 

On  the  British  capitalists  and  their  agents, 
however,  the  effect  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  satisfactory,  and  they  are  said  to  be  turn- 
ing their  atiention  to  a  second  and  more 
southerly  field  of  investigation.  What  progress 
they  have  made  amoni;  the  singularly  rich  coal 
deposits  of  Western  Virginia  we  shall  proba- 
bly hear  before  long.  There  are  16,000  square 
miles  of  coal  lands  in  that  new  Slate.  Its 
fields  are  certainly  as  rich,  if  not  richer,  than 
those  of  Pennsylvania.  Hitherto  almost  in- 
accessible, they  are  rapidly  being  opened  by 
railroad  and  river  transportation.  The  coal 
deposits  are  about  100  miles  separated  from 
the  iron  ores,  which  are  rich,  varied  and  in 
close  proximity  to  exhaustless  stores  of  lime. 
The  development  of  these  mines  and  the 
growth  of  an  actire  iron  manufacture  in  Vir- 
ginia is  a  mere  question  of  time.  If  the  coal 
famine  in  England,  and  the  excitement  it  has 
produced  both  there  and  here,  should  cause 
these  rich  treasures  of  our  material  wealth  ti 
be  developed  from  the  mines  and  made  avail- 
able a  few  years  earlier  than  would  have 
otherwise  occurred,  both  this  country  and 
England  will  be  gainers  by  the  achievement. — 
Financiid  Chronicle. 


—  The  Michigan  Midland  Railroad  whose 
route  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
Canada,  Michigan  &  Chicago,  from  St.  Clair, 
Mich.,  westward,  is  prosed/ting  the  work  of 
grading  between  St.  Clair  and  Ridgeway,  as 
is  the  latter  company — not,,  however,  with  a 
force  of  a  thousand  men,  as  has  been  reported, 
hut  with  a  small  force.  The  two  companies 
are  rivals  for  the  route,  and  each  avariciously 
desires  (and  expects,  perhaps)  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  other,  and  that  one  should  die  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  wellare  of  the 
other,  as  three  roads  on  the  same  line,  with  a 
third  dose  by,  if  the  Michigan  Air  Line  car- 
ries out  its  plans,  would  find  very  poor  pick- 
ings in  this  part  of  Michigan. 


Coalin  Alaska  — We  were  yesterday  shown, 
in  the  otlice  of  William  Burling,  a  prominent 
broker  on  California  street,  a  sample  of  coal 
obtained  from  a  new  mine  recently  discovered 
in  Alaska.  The  specimen  shown  us  is  of  the 
purest  anthracite  coal,  of  remarkable  hardness 
and  purily.  It  burns  readily  and  brilliantly, 
and  is  so  pure  and  hard  that  a  wet  cloth  may 
be  rubbed  vigorously  over  it  without  soiling. 
The  coal  was  brought  to  the  city  a  few  days 
ago  by  a  German,  the  captain  of  a  coasting 
schooner.  He  showed  the  specimen  t't  the 
broker,  who  immediately  became  interested  in 
the  matter,  as  he  perceived  at  a  glance  the 
purity  and  value  of  the  coal.  The  coal  beds 
from  which  the  specimens  were  obtained  are 
situated  several  milps  inland,  according  to  the 
captain's  story.  There  are  vast  banks  of  it 
which  come  clear  to  the  surface,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  send  up  a  force  of  men  and 
begin  cutting.  Some  Indians  brought  him  a 
pure  piece  of  coal,  and  went  with  him  to  the 
place  where  they  got  the  specimens  He  was 
surprised  to  see  vast  banks  of  coal  on  the  sur- 
face, and  to  all  appearances  there  wa<  no 
limit  lo  the  extent  of  the  bed.  He  imme- 
diately took  steps  to  secure  the  title  to  the 
mine,  and  obtained  some  specimens  of  the 
coal,  which  he  brought  with  him  to  this  city 
to  submit  to  experts  for  their  opinion.  He 
first  showed  his  specimens  to  Mr.  Burling,  who 
immediately  became  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  and  secured  an  in- 
terest in  the  mine.  The  captain  sailed  for 
Alaska  a  few  days  ago,  and  will  soon  return 
with  a  load  of  the  coal.  If  his  reports  are 
verified  on  his  return  a  force  of  men  will  im- 
mediately be  set  to  work  to  develop  the  mine. 
Experienced  persons  say  that  the  coal,  if  it  is 
all  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  t  lat  brought  to  the 
.city,  is  worth  $20  per  ton  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate. We  understand  it  is  only  a  few  miles 
from  a  good  harbor,  is  easily  accessible,  and 
can  be  brought  to  this  city  for  about  $5  per 
ton.  If  these  reports  prove  true,  the  dis- 
covery is  one  of  great  importance,  and  is 
scarcely  surpassed  by  the  reports  concerning 
the  recent  discovery  of  diamonds,  which  has 
been  creating  such  an  excitement  in  this  city. 
— San  Francisco   Chronicle,  August  6. 


— An  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  has  asked  for  a  subsidy  of 
$150,000  in  bonds  from  Lamar  County, 
Texas,  for  the  Trans  Continental  Division. 
This  subsidy  is  strongly  opposed,  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  has  already  granted  a 
subsidy  of  $10,000  per  mile  to  the  Trans- 
Continental  road,  provided  it  is  finished  lo 
Fort  Worth  by  June  1,  1874,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  road  must  be  built  by  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  Company,  whether  it  receives  aid 
from  the  counties  or  not,  unless  it  chooses  to 
forfeit  the  State  aid,  which  will  amount 
altogether  to  $3,000,000.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  charter  does  not  oblige  the 
company  lo  build  the  road  through  Paris,  or 
to  build  a  depot  there,  which  is  the  con- 
sideration offered  in  return  for  the  subsidy 
asked  for  from  the  county. 


— Portland  has  voted  to  accept  the  legisla- 
tive act  authorizing  her  to  loan  credit  for  $1,- 
500,000  to  complete  the  Portland  &  Ogdeus- 
bur"  road.  The  contractors  have  already  be- 
gun work  upon  the  Notch  section,  and  the 
road  will  go  forward  promptly  to  completion. 
Vermont  is  pushing  its  portion,  so  that  the 
whole  226  miles  from  Portland  to  Swaton  will 
be  opened. 
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Digest  of  recent  American  decisions — Baggage. 
— 1.  Wliere  baggage  is  carried  past  its  des- 
tination by  a  railroad  company,  stored  at  the 
wrong  station,  stolen  and  thereby  lost  to  the 
owner,  the  company  will  be  liable  as  common 
carrier.  Toledo,  Wabash  <y  Western  Railroad 
Co   v.  Hammond,  5  Am.  Hep.  221  (33  Ind.  37'.)). 

2.  An  opera  glass  may  be  included  in  the 
articles  of  baggage  for  which  a  common  car- 
rier is  liable.     lb. 

Common  Carrier. — 1.  Railro  ids  :  liability  as 
warehousemen. — In  an  action  against  a  railroad 
company  for  the  loss  of  baggage,  it  appeared 
that  the  baggage  had  arrived  at  its  destina- 
tion and  been  placed  in  the  depot  by  the  com- 
pany where  it  was  stolen  by  burglars  during 
the  night.  Held,  that  the  baggage  "should 
have  been  stored  in  a  safe  and  secure  ware- 
house to  exonerate  the  company"  from  liabil- 
ity as  a  common  carrier.  Bartholomew,  appel- 
lant, v.  Si.  Louis,  Jacksonville  <y  Chicago  Rail- 
road Co.,  5  Am.  Rep.  45  (53  111.  227). 

2.  Bill  of  ladinc/  and  delivery  without  presenta- 
tion of. — A  railroad  company,  bound  by  a  bill 
of  lading  to  deliver  goods  on  payment  of 
freight  "and  presentation  of  duplicate"  bill, 
is  responsible  if  it  makes  delivery  without 
such  presentation.  Such  a  clause  in  a  bill  of 
lading  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  consignor. 
McEwen  el  al.,  appellant,  v.  Jeffersonville,  Madi- 
son §  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company,  5  Am. 
Rep.  216  (33  Ind.  368). 

Railroad  Company. — 1.  Passengers:  measure 
of  damages:  injuries  to  mind:  u  extraordinary 
care:"  leaving  train  at  station. — In  an  action 
against  a  railroad  company  to  recover  for 
injuries  sustained  by  a  passenger,  held  (1), 
that  evidence  of  the  attending  physician  was 
admissible  as  to  what  effect  the  injuries  would 
have  upon  the  future  condition  of  plaintiff, 
and  as  to  how  the  injuries"  had  affected  his 
mind,  although  there  was  no  declaration  that 
the  injuries  had  been  willful;  (2),  that  the 
phrase  "extraordinary  care,"  in  the  charge 
to  the  jury,  was  equivalent  to  "  greatest  care," 
"  utmost  care,"  the  "  highest  degree  of  care," 
that  being  the  degree  of  care  legally  requir- 
ed in  his  case  ;  and  (3),  that  railroad  com- 
panies must  afford  a  reasonable  time  to  pas- 
sengers, whether  young  or  old,  to  leave  the 
cars  in  safety,  and  if  the  time  tables  do  not 
aliow  sufficient  time  for  this  purpose,  and  an 
injury  is  thereby  occasioned,  they  will  be  lia- 
ble therefor.  T.  W.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co ,  appellant, 
v.  Baddeley,  6  Am.  Rep.  71  (54  111.  19). 

2.  Injury  to  passengers :  contributory  negli- 
gence.— Plaintiff  purchased  a  ticket  at  L.  on 
defendant's  railroad  for  A ,  and  got  upon  a 
freight  train,  while  it  was  moving  slowly. 
The  conductor  took  the  ticket;  the  train  did 
not  stop  at  A.,  and  plaintiff  in  getting  off 
was  injured.  Ileld,  (1)  that  if  plaintiff  left 
the  train  voluntarily,  although  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  conductor,  it  was  a  question  for 
the  jury,  whether  he  acted  as  a  prudent  man 
under  the  circumstances;  (2)  that,  as  the 
train  was  a  freight  train,  and  not  advertised 
to  stop  at  A.,  and  taking  up  the  ticket  did  not 
imply  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  com-, 
pany  to  put  plaintiff  off  safely  at  that  place. 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Company,  appellant, 
v.  Randolph,  5  Am.  Rep.  60  (53  111.  510).— 
Albany  Law  Journal. 


What  the  Railroads  are  Doing. — Perhaps 
there  is  no  such  thing  on  this  planet  as  an  un- 
mixed good.  The  railways  are  not  an  unmixed 
good,  that  is  certain;  but  if  we  were  asked 
to  show  hands  as  to  retaining  Ihem,  notwith- 
standing their  control  by  monopolies,  given  to 
lobbyiug  in  legislatures,  to  stock-jobbing  and 
land-grabbing.  These  evils  are  great,  and 
need  constant  and  caret ul  watching  on  the 
part  of  the'  people,  lest  they  grow  greater, 
liloated  corporations  controlling  almost  unli- 
mited capital  are  to  be  regarded  as  danger- 
ous to  the  rights  of  the  public  whenever  their 
direction  is  grasped  by  unscrupulous  men  ; 
but  if  the  people  are  vigilant  to  resist  any  en- 
croachment upon  their  rights,  and  by  a  heal- 
thy public  opinion  make  the  meiuDers  of  such 
bodies  individually  responsible  for  any  acts  of 
the  corporations  to  which  they  personally  give 
sanction,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  their  ultim- 
ate influence  upon  our  system  of  government. 

The  railroads  transport  our  merchandise, 
and  bear  our  persons  and  chattels  swiftly  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  making  journeys  that 
once  occupied  months  only  the  work  of  a  few 
days  ;  but  this  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
benefits  they  are  conferring.  The  facility  of 
intercommunication  afforded  is  the  primary 
effect;  hut  the  secondary  result  is  an  enormous 
onward  impulse  to  human  progress. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  world  these  ar- 
teries to  civilization  will  ultimately  extend. 
Alongside  each  of  them  will  stretch  an  elec- 
tric wire— a  nerve  throbbing  with  the  thought 
and  feeling  and  sympathy  of  the  great  brother- 
hood mankind  is  destined  to  become  through 
these  agencies.  Every  encroachment  upou 
barbarian  or  savage  territory  of  the  iron  rails 
cuts  right  into  the  heart  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, and  the  gleam  of  the  head-light  is 
the  forerunner  of  advancing  knowledge  and 
advancing  humanity.  Ere  long  the  African 
jungles  shall  be  penetrated  by  the  iron  horse, 
and  the  shriek  of  locomotive  whistles  shall 
proclaim  hope  to  the  darkest  regions  of  the 
globe. 

It  cannot  be  long,  as  compared  with  the  age 
of  twilight  through  which  the  world  has  passed, 
ere  the  dawn  shall  havjL  been  fully  accom- 
plished, and  mankind, Emancipated  from  the 
thraldom  of  ignorance,  shall  become  master  of 
himself  as  well  as  of  all  that  is  inferior  to 
him. — Artizan. 


— The  Bell's  Gap  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad 
is  now  bi'ilding  in  Pennsylvania.  Its  maxi- 
mum grade  is  158.4  feet  per  mile,  its  maxi- 
mum curve,  206.7  feet,  and  its  total  rise  in 
8  miles  is  1,245  feet.  Two  of  its  highest 
trestles  are  situated  on  the  greatest  curves. 
Six  miles  are  already  graded. 


— Towns  are  rapidly  rising  on  the  line  of 
the  North  Pacific  Railroad.  About  127  miles 
from  Duluth  is  Brainard,  a  place  where  eigh- 
teen months  mo  there  was  not  a  white  inhabi- 
tant within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles.  Now 
there  are  2,U00  inhabitants,  about  1,200  of 
whom  are  directly  connected  with  the  Noith- 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  enterprises.  It 
has  churches,  hotels,  a  bank,  and  all  kinds  of 
stores.  Detroit  Lake  is  another  town  where 
there  was  not  a  soul  in  April,  1872.  It  has 
now  2UU  families  within  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  Moorehead,  on  the  Red  river,  has 
1,000  inhabitants  and  two  hotels.  The  pres- 
ent terminus  of  the  road  is  Fargo,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Dakota  division. — Houghton 
Mining  Gazette. 

— Work  on  the  Junction  Cily  &  Port 
Kearney  Rranch  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
road is  being  pushed  rapidly  forward  The 
grading  is  completed  for  33  miles,  and  the 
track  will  be  pushed  to  Clay  Center,  30  miles, 
at  once.  This  line  runs  up  the  Republican 
Valley  and  will  be  an  important  feeder  to 
the  main  line.  The  line  from  Carson,  south- 
west to  Fort  Lyon,  Col.,  about  51  miles,  has 
been  begun  with  a  small  force.  This  branch 
will  be  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  caltle 
trade,  but  it  will  also  help  to  secure  the  New 
Mexican   trade- 


Railroad  Construction  in  Costa  Rica. — 

The  Spanish  American  Slates  says  the  Rail- 
road Gazette,  aie  for  the  most  part  very 
poorly  provided  with  railroads,  and  we  some- 
times deride  their  want  of  enterprise  in  that 
direction,  and  cast  our  60,000  miles  of  road 
in  their  faces,  so  to  speak,  as  proof  of  our 
superior  enterprise,  energy,  etc.  But  there 
are  two  (or  more)  sides  to  this  question,  as 
to  most  others  To  say  nothing  of  the  lack 
of  traffic,  which  is  generally  abundant  excuse 
for  the  want  of  a  railroad,  in  many  of  the6e 
states  there  are  extraordinary  obstacles  to 
construction.  We  know  how  it  is  in  Pern, 
where  railroads  have  to  ascend  the  Andes  at 
a  single  leap,  as  it  were;  and  we  have  re- 
cently had  some  account  of  the  exceedingly 
difficult  and  cosily  work  now  in  progress  on 
the  Mexican  Railway.  There  are  equal 
difficulties  in  Central  America,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  translation  frdm  El  Ferro 
Carril.  of  San  Jose  de  Costa  RJca,  dated 
June  15,  1872  : 

In  the  first  days  of  last  May,  a  costly  ex- 
pedition was  inaugurated  to  search  for  the 
location  of  a  new  railroad  line  between  El 
Limon  and  La  Angosiura,  passing  through 
Tuis  and  Chirriuo,  under  the  immediate 
orders  ol'Senor  Don  Alfred  F.  Sears,  a  most 
able  engineer  who  has  figured  prominently 
in  some  ol  the  most  important  railroads  of 
the  United  Slates. 

This  expedition  was  accompanied  by  Don 
Jesus  Bonnilla,  who  suggested  the  expedition, 
and  by  Don  Jose  Maria  Figueroa,  aud  other 
influential  persons  of  Cartago. 

The  only  result  obtained  has  been  the  loss 
of  three  men  in  the  mountains,  and  the  full 
conviction  that — at  present,  at  least — a  rail- 
road is  absolutely  impracticable  |  between 
Limon  and  Angostura,  passing  through  the 
valley  of  Tuis  and  Chirripo. 

One  of  the  bridges  of  this  line  would  need 
to  be  three  miles  long  and  3,000  feet  high — 
costing  §20,000,000. 


The  Krupp  Works  in  Prussia  — Mr.  Fred- 
erich  Krupp  of  -Essen,  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
the  greatest  manufacturer  of  steel  perhaps  in 
the  world,  has  published  a  characteristic 
letter  to  his  employes.  He  warns  them 
against  strikes  ;  says  that  he  will  pay  wages 
in  proportion  to  his  profits;  that  he  pensions 
deserving  workmen  afier  a  series  of  years; 
that  he  will  always,  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  raise  wages  when  he  thinks  he  can 
afford  to  do  so ;  hut  that  he  refuses  to  be 
dictated  to  Toe  Krupp  works  employed  in 
1871,  8710  workmen,  "and  turned  out  75,000 
metrical  tons  of  cast  steel  in  the  form  of 
axles,  tires,  shafts,  rolls,  boiler  plates,  springs, 
artillery  and  projectiles.  The  plant  consists 
of  528  annealing  and  cemenling  furnaces; 
560  heatinp,  reheating  and  puddling  furna- 
ces; 245  coke  furnaces;  169  forges;  174 
steam  boilers;  3-13  lathes:  73  shaping  ma- 
chines; 130  planing,  172  punching  and  303 
other  machines;  58  steam  hammers,  from 
200  pounds  up  to  80  tons  in  weight.  There 
are  2!)5  steam  engines  at  work  representing 
an  average  of  8559  horsepower. 


— The  Alabama  &  Chattanooga  road,  in 
Dale  county,  Ga.,  was  sold  on  the  6th,  the 
Chattanooga  Times  states,  to  the  Southern 
Railway  Security  Company,  The  report  is 
that  this  In tter  and  those  interested  in  the  road 
have  made  an  amicable  arrangement,  and 
that  the  Southern  Security  Company  will  put 
the  road  in  running  order,  and  lease  it  as  part 
of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
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— The  Chicago  &  Nnrlli-wesiorn  Railroad 
Company  will  on  the  15th  of  Ocloher,  con- 
nect their  Barahoo  line  (Madison  Extension) 
with  the  West  Wisconsin  at  Elroy,  to  which 
latter  point  that  road  will  have  its  track 
laid  at  that  time.  This  will  give  the  Chicago 
&  North-western  a  short  road  to  St  Paul, 
and  the  company  will  he  able  to  take  its 
own  time  to  complete  the  road  to  Winona 
Junction.  Work  in  the  tunnels  is  progress- 
ing with  satisfactory  rapidity.  The  Winona 
&  St.  Peter  Extension  is  going  ahead  very 
rapidly,  and  as  fast  as  the  track  is  laid  new 
settlers  come  in  and  take  no  the  land  along 
the  line.  By  the  time  the  road  is  completed 
to  the  Dakota  line  the  conntrv  will  have  got 
prptly  well  settled,  and  will  afford  a  very  fair 
beginning  of  business.  '  The  business  of  thi3 
road  is  constantly  increasing.  The  two  large 
grain  elevators  in  the  North  Division  will  b" 
done  in  time  to  accommodate  the  fall  grain 
trade.  It  should  he  stated  that  the  road 
takes  passengers  by  rail  from  Chicago  to 
Marinette,  fifty  miles  farther  than  Fort 
Howard,  alihough  tickets  still  read  Port 
Howard  as  the  terminus  of  the  main  portion 
of  the  Wisconsin  Division.  Tickets  for  Fort 
Howard  are  good  to  Marinette. 

— A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Cleveland  &  Mahoning  Valley  Railway  Com- 
pany, recently  formed  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Cleveland  &  Mahoning,  the  Niles  & 
New  Lisbon,  and  the  Liberty  &  Vienna  rail- 
road companies,  was  held  in  Cleveland, 
August  7,  and  the  following  board  of  directors 
elected:  Henry  E.  Parsons,  Ashtahnla,  Ohio  ; 
John  Tod,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  C.  Andrews, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  V.  Hiichcock,  Painesville, 
Ohio;  W.  P.  E*ing,  Ashtabula,  Ohio;  A.  H. 
Spencer,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  S  L.  M.  Barlow, 
New  York  City;  Daniel  Day,  Niles,  Ohio; 
Stevenson  Burke,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
board  of  directors  subsequently  elected  the 
following  officers:  President  and  Treasurer, 
Henry  E.  Parsons;  Vice-President,  A.  K 
Spencer;  Secretary,  Daniel  J.   Day 

— The  Kankakee  &  Indiana  Railroad  will 
be  virtually  an  extension  north-westward  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Lafayette  &  Chicago  Rail- 
road, from  its  junction  with  the  Chicago, 
Danville  &  Vincennes  at  St.  Anne,  to  Kanka- 
kee, on  the  Illinois  Central,  11  miles.  The 
first  rail  was  laid  July  31,  and  it  is  probably 
completed  by  this  time.  The  distance  from 
St.  Anne  to  Chicago  by  this  route  will  be  67 
miles  ;  by  the  Danville  road  it  is  65  miles. 
The  short  line  will  also  give  a  connection 
with  the  Plymouth,  Kankakee  &  Pacific, 
when  that  road  is  completed. 

— Work  is  steadily  proceeding  on  the  new 
depot  of  the  New  York  Central  &.  Hudson 
River  Railroad  in  Albany.  The  timbers  for 
the  first  floor  have  all  been  laid,  and  the 
foundation  and  cellar  completed.  The  water 
table  has  been  laid,  and  the  iron  colums  and 
girders  are  being  placed  in  position.  Every- 
thing is  in  readiness  to  proceed  with  the 
brickwork  of  the  first  story.  Over  100,000 
bricks  have  been  used  in  the  cellar  in  piers 
for  the  support  of  the  iron  colums.  Over 
440  tons  of  cut  stone  dressings  and  orna- 
ments will  be  required  for  the  depot. 

— The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  transferred  its  general  offices  from 
Boston  to  New  York,  at  No  2S7  Broadway, 
corner  of  Reade  street.  The  recently  elected 
officers  are  Andrew  Pierce,  Jr.,  President; 
Andrew  V.  Stout,  Treasurer,  and  William  A. 
Hayes,  Secretary. 


— A  compromise  has  been  made  on  the 
Goat  Island  question  at  San  Francisco.  The 
Central  Company  are  to  build  a  bridge  across 
the  bay,  and  a  road  thence  along  the  water 
front  to  Missouri  Bay,  where  the  terminus  of 
the  Central,  Southern  and  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley Railroads  will  be  fixed.  A  track  will  be 
run  from  the  terminus  through  the  city  lo 
North  Beach,  and  freight  he  delivered  along 
it  without  extra  charge  The  city,  on  its  part, 
is  to  modify  the  surveys  of  Mission  Bay,  and 
give  the  road  a  subsidy  of  §2,500,000  in  6 
per  cent,   bonds. 

— The  Survpyor  of  Customs  at  Memphis 
has  ordeiel  that  the  rails  of  the  Memphis  & 
Little  Rock  Railroad  be  seized,  on  the  ground 
that  the  duty  on  the  iron  has  not  been  paid. 
August  16  and  17  a  force  of  men  were  at 
work  tearing  up  the  side  tracks  at  Hopefield, 
and  also  the  track  leading  to  the  ferry  land- 
ing. Tlie  whole  amount  claimed  is  about 
$13,000  in  gold. 

BSs?"  Boston  is  beginning  to  import  Japa- 
nese paper  clothing  The  paper  from  which 
the  articles  are  made  is  wholly  water-proof,  is 
thin  and  light,  an  overcoat  weighing  only  two 
pounds.  The  goods  are  capable  of  being 
washed  several  times,  and  will  last  a  number 
of  months. 

— The  lease  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  to  the  Brown  Cameron  party  was 
ratified  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  at  Atlanta,  on 
the  13th  of  August. 


ELECTION  NOTICE- 
CINCINNATI  &  GREAT  NORTHERN  R.R. 

An  election  f«ir  nir^ctors  of  the  Cincinnati  k.  Ot.  North- 
ern rtiilrojiil  will  tte  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  on 
Thirl  street,  on  Monday,  the  3Uta  of  September,  1872,  at 
eleven  o'clock  A.  M. 

29  8-1.5.  T.  WKIGHTSON'.  Sec'y. 


Office   Kentucky  &.  Tennessee   R.    R. 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.  13, 1872 

The  Kentucky  &  Tennessee  Railroad  Company  desire  to 
contract  for  the  con-st'-uctioa  of  their  road  frum  Colum>>us, 
Ky..  to  Fillmore  City,  on  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  the  city 
of  Cairo    Illinnis,  a  distance  of  about  tweniy-one  miles. 

The  road  run?  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and, 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  will  require  heavy  em- 
bankments, trestle  work  and  pile  bridging- 
Maps,  profiles,  specifications,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion, may  be  obtained  at  this  office  after  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember next. 

The  work  is  required  to  be  completed  within  sue  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  contract. 

L.  J.  FLEMING, 

Chief  Eng.  Ken  and  Terni.  It.  R. 


Agents  Wanted. 

MALE  AND  FEMALE.— Business  pleasant,  and  better 
t'nan  any  enterprise  in  the  field.  Agents  make  from 
$4  to  SS  per  day.  S^nd  stump  for  sample  and  particulars. 
Address.  J.  LATUAM  &  C0..2U2  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Mass,  3-8-71.  6 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Railway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 

186  and  183  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 

CINCINNATI. 


L.  D.  KRA.FT  &  CO. 

PARKERSBURC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


WEST  HI.  Ill 


STRICTLY    28    CRAVITY, 
PROPRIETORS  OF    TITE    CELEOSATEH 


JEL  j&.  HTD 


We  niake  (lie  supplying:  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALLOILSSOLD    B7   US    ARE    GUARANTEED   FREE 
FROM  FORBIG.N  MATTER  ASD  STRICTLY  I'URB, 


13®"  We  would  request  that  you  favor  its  with  tin 
order  for  the  T .  K.  OIL  teUirlt  trill  be  prompt* 
ly  filletl,  ait  our  Ittcilities  for  shipping  are  tin- 
equaled.    Quotations  given  on  application. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 
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Insurance  Companies  Keduce  Eates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

EfS-Tfie  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
lKirttiloiip,  and  to  the  fact  t  hat  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  thitt  kindle  atstations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO' 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNAT 
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HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 


OIF    EVERY    XDIESOEMIFTIOIsr 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 


& 


on  Tickets, 


POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

A.3STID  BLA1TK  BOOES. 


WRIGHTSOIf  <&  CO. 
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E.  D.  MANSFIELD,    ....    }  Editors 
T    WRIGBTBON. I  Editors 

CINCINNATI  TnoRSDAY,  September  5,  1872. 

Sfjc  Mnilx  oatr  %\  ceo  tft, 

PUBLISHED     EVEfiV    TH(JRSDAV     MORNING, 

By   Wrighlsoii  di  Co., 

OFKICE-NclflrWalnut  Street 


■  'Subscriptions — $3  per  annum  in  advance. 


$  2  00 
5  U<l 
15  «« 
25  U" 
7  00 
14  00 
55  HI' 

110  00 
25  00 
40  (10 

135  00 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

A  square  is  the  space  occupied  by  te-niine*  ?f  Nocparei 

Gnesqtiare.singleinsertion...    ................. 

44        "        per  month „ _ 

4t        *'        six  months ....... 

**        *'        perannunj 

fc*  column  .sing  lei  osertion .. 

**        "       per  month _ , 

**         '       six  months 

*'        "       per  annum _ 

*•  pag«,     sinplei  nsertion. „ 

*6        **        per  month „ 

**        **       six  months _ 

*«        *'       perannom 24(1  00 

Cardsaot  exceedmgfout  lines.  $7  00  per  annum 

WRIOHTSON  &,  CO.,  Prop'rs 


Relations  of  Indiana  llailroads  to  Cincin- 
nati. 

From  Us  googrfipriieal  position,  as  well  as 
its  nearness,  Cincinnati  is  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  metropolitan  city  of  Indiana. 
It  would  not  indeed  be  so  if  Indiana  had  a 
large  city  of  its  own  on  the  Ohio  river;  but 
that  it  has  not,  and  it  is  not  within  the  limits 
of  probability  that  it  will  have.  The  only  town 
in  Indiana  on  the  Ohio  that  will  probably  be 
in  the  future  a  large  city  is  Evansville;  and 
that  will  be  a  considerable  cily,  but  probably 
not  very  large  under  half  a  century.  Under 
any  circumstances  it  will  not  be  over  a  fourth 
as  large  as  Cincinnati,  which  is  and  must  re- 
main the  metropolitan  city  of  the  Ohio  valley. 
In  this  view,  Cincinnati  being  the  metropolis 
of  Indiana  as  well  as  Ohio,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  show  the  growth  and  present  size  of 
the  piincipal  towns  of  Indiana. 

They  are  as  follows,  viz  : 

1860.  1870. 

Fort  Wayne 8,388         17,718 

Logansport  „ 2,779  8,950 

Jeffersonville 4,030  7,254 

New  Albany 12,647         15,396 

Madison 7,930         10,709 

Vincenne8 3,960  5,440 

La  Pone 5,028  6,581 

Michigan  City 3,320  3,985 

Indianapolis 18,611         48,244 

South  Bend 3,832  7,206 

Lafayette 9,387         13*506 

Evanavirle. 11,484         21,830 

Terre  Haute 8,594         16,103 

Richmond 6,603  9,445 

There  are  six  cities  in  Indiana  which  have 
doubled  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  they  have 
grown  in  the  following  order:  Logansport, 
Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne,  South  Bend,  Evans- 
ville and  Terre  Haute.  Four  of  these  are 
great  railroad  centers,  and  the  other  two  are 
railroad  towns  of  importance.     It  is  very  ob- 


vious that  Indiana  has  and  will  have  many 
towns  of  importance,  and  equally  evident  that 
none  of  them  will  ever  be  one  of  those  great 
commercial  marts  to  which  the  produce,  busi- 
ness and  money  of  vast  extents  of  country  tend. 
Obxiously  Cincinnati  must  be  that  great  com 
mereial  mart;  as  it  is  and  must  be  for  the 
whole  Ohio  valley.  Nature  settled  that  in  the 
first  place,  and  all  the  attempts  of  rivalry  and 
jealousy  have  failed  entirely  to  change  the 
natural  results.  Louisville  is  the  only  town 
which  could  have  made  any  successful  rivalry 
to  Cincinnati,  but  it  has  failed.  The  original 
founders  of  Louisville,  and  not  only  they  but 
many  other  intelligent  people,  thought  and 
argued  that  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  would  be  the 
head  of  navigation  to  the  South  ;  and,  there- 
fore, no  city  above  it  could  compete  success- 
fully with  the  city  of  the  ftlls  If  there  had 
been  no  other  element  ot  calculation  this 
might  have  proved  true.  Bat  there  were  two 
or  three  oiher  very  important  elements.  1st. 
There  was  600  miles  of  navigation  above 
Louisville,  and  that  through^one  of  the  most 
productive  regions  of  the  known  earth.  There 
was  room  enough,  therefore,  ubr  a  great  city 
above  it.  2d.  But  the  great  elements  of  in- 
dustry, to  which  coal  and  iron  are  the  great 
ministers,  were  ten-fold  in  favor  of  Cincinnati, 
and  thus  Cincinnati  grew  up  in  spite p(  Louis- 
ville and  all  the  aid  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 
could  give  her.  But.  the  great  element  against 
Louisville  is  the  railroad  system.  The  rail- 
road, in  fact,  made  any  position  on  the  Ohio 
river  of  no  great  consequence.  The  falls  of 
Ohio  was  a  natural  gift  of  some  value  to  Lou- 
isville; but  since  the  railroad  and  the  canal 
round  the  falls,  that  a/V?S4|tage  is  not  worth  a 
button.  Cincinna  ,'as  to-l. lay  300,000  people, 
and  is  advancing  ;ith  a  rap.'dity  equal  to  its 
advance  thin  rs  ago.  1 ;  is  now  estab- 
tablished  a  metropolitan  ^city  in  the  val- 

ley of  thp   (/..  <i. 

In   th;  nt  of   view   we    r>ust    consider 

i 

nearlr  '  he  railroads  of  Irw  ana  as  point- 
ing c"ir  .,  j  to  Cincinnati,  an'  .having  their 
cen!  uere.  Let  us  look  at  ttffb  or  three  of 
thtfin  : 

1.  The  Rockport  &  Cincinnati  Railroad, 
From  the  report  of  the  late  president,  Mr. 
Ktrby,  this  work  seeiis  not  to  have  progressed 
very  fast.  The  following,  front.  Mr.  Kirby's 
report,  gives  us  all  the  positive!  in,ormation 
we  have  about  it.  It  seems  that  great  diffi- 
culty has  occurred  in  regard  to  some  local 
subscriptions  : 

"In  prosecuting  the  work,  I  have  required 
the  road  lo  be  built  in  a  continuous  line  from 
Eockport  north,  which  has  been  done  both  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  ontractors 
and  the  company,  and,  as  stated  by  the  con- 
tractors, the  eighteen  miles  from  Rockport  to 
Lincoln  Farm  will  be  entirely  completed,  in- 
cluding the  ties,  bridges  and  trestle  work, 
ready  for  the  iron  by  the  15th  of  the  present 
month  ;  and,  besides  this,  many  sections  north 
of  this  point  are  in  a  good  state  of  progress, 
and,  if  added  together,  would  be  equivalent  I 
to  twenty  miles  in  all.     It  will  be  s:!en  by  the 


report  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  that,  the 
entire  expense  of  doing  this  work  has  been 
$81,842  31,  or  $4,092.15  per  mile,  thus  show- 
ing it  to  have  cost  $48, 1 1 6  less  than  the  origi- 
nal estimate  for  the  same  work,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  work  has 
been  done  in  such  a  workmanlike  manner  as 
to  do  great  credit  to  both,  engineers  and  con- 
tractors." 

The  Rockport  Railroad  was  intended  to  ac- 
complish two  objects.  1.  To  secure  the  trade 
of  certain  counties  in  south-western  Indiana; 
and  2,  to  make  a  connection  with  western 
Kentucky.  If  the  work  were  finished  on  a  di- 
rect line  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  this  city.  The  intention  is  to 
make  it  from  Rockport  to  Mitchell  oh  the  Ohio 
&  Mississippi  road.  The  direct  line  would  lie 
only  60  miles.  It  will  be  70  in  fact.  We  see 
the  company  have  chosen  Mr.  S.  S.  L'Homme- 
dieu  as  president,  and  he  is  so  old  and  suc- 
cessful a  railroad  manager  that  the  road  will 
doubtless  be  made. 

The  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  road.  This 
we  have  spoken  of  at  full  length.  A  part  of 
it  is  finished,  and  there  is  strong  promise  that 
the  whole  will  be  soon.  This  road  will  be  a 
coal  road,  and  by  the  necessity  of  its  condi- 
tions must  depend  on  coal  mining;  so  that, 
af  er  all,  the  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  road 
will  probably  be  the  first  and  most  profitable 
of  coal  roads  into  Cincinnati.  It  will  be  the 
most  profitable  by  virtue  of  being  the  first,  for 
there  is  great  virtue  in  getting  the  lead  in  any 
enterprise. 

3.  The  objective  points  in  Indiana  for  Cin- 
cinnati railroads  are  obviously  the  south-west 
angle,  the  Terre  Haute  coal  region,  and  the 
north-east  angle,  north  and  west  of  Fort 
Wayne.  But  almost  the  whole  railroad  inter- 
est of  Cincinnati  in  Indiana  has  been  expen- 
ded on  roads  to  Indianapolis  and  Chicago, 
where  there  are  half  a  dozen  lines.  But,  in 
fact,  Cincinnati  has  little  interest  in  these,  be- 
cause she  gets  little  or  no  business  from  them 
except  in  passenger  traffic.  In  the  south-west 
and  in  the  coal  ■--/ion  the  two  roads  we  have 
mentioned,  the  Roi  kport  and  theTerre  Haute, 
will  altain  the  objects  in  view  there.  But, 
etrange  to  say,  there  is  no  direct  road  to  Fort 
Wayne  and  above.  There  was  no  road  at  all 
until  recently.  A  direct  road  would  be  from 
Cincinnati  to  Union,  on  the  west  side  of  Ohio. 
But  we  may  here  suggest  that  if  the  Great 
Northern  were  made  to  Van  Wert,  connecting 
by  the  tunnel,  that  it  would  be  the  most  direct 
route  to  Fort  Wayne  and  the  counties  above 
which  can  be  made,  and  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  In  time  all  these  things  will  be 
done,  and  while  the  sceptics  enjoy  the  dull 
prospect  now,  those  who  hope  will  enjoy  the 
realities  of  to-morrow.       •  E.  D.  M. 

Mobkow,  Sepf  4,  1872. 


— The  first  train  load  of  iron  for  the  Mans- 
field, Coldwater  &  Lake  Michigan  Railroad 
arrived  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  June  25.  It  will 
be  put  down  at  once. 
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COALSUPPLI. 

We  bad  almost  made  op  onr  minds  not  to 
Bay  any  more  on  this  subject,  so  little  practi- 
cal heed  seems  to  be  given  to  it,  either  in 
official  or  private  circles,  that  it  appears  al- 
most to  be  "  labor  in  vain  "  to  discuss  it. 
But  we  were  made  to  keenly  feel  the  importance 
of  the  "coal  supply  question"  by  a  little  inci- 
dent that  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  viz:  the  rendition  of  a  bill  for  the  past 
mbnihrs  consumption  of  ihe  "black  diamonds" 
at  twenty  cents  per  bushel.  Coal  can 
and  should  be  delivered  to  every  consumer  at 
his  own  door  all  the  year  round  at  twelve 
rents  per  bushel.  This  is  allowing  ten  cents 
for  the  cost  in  the  storage  depots,  and  two 
cents  for  delivery. 

If  this  can  be  done  it  should  be,  wilhout 
farther  delay.  Let  us  look  at  this  matter  in 
a  plain,  business  way  for  a  few  moments. 
The  gross  amount  of  coal  received  in  Cincin- 
nati from  all  sources  for  the  commercial  year 
ending  Sept,  1,  1872,  as  per  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  very  able  superintendent  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  811,893,999  bush- 
els; while  the  average  price  of  Youghiogheny 
for  the  year  has  been  22-68  cents  per  bushel 
delivered.  At  no  time  during  the  year  has  it 
been  less  than  18  cents  per  bushel,  and  the 
price  has  been  as  high  as  32  cents.  22  68 
cents  being  the  average  of  the  whole  year, 
and  12  cents  per  bushel  the  price  at  which 
coal  should  have  been  delivered,  it  clearly 
follows  that  Cincinnati  has  paid  during  the 
commercial  year  just  closed,  at  the  rate  of 
10  68  cents  per  bushel  more  for  her  fuel  than 
she  ought  to  have  paid.  If,  therefore,  Cin- 
cinnati has  consumed  36,893,999  bushels  of 
coal,  at  a  cost  of  10.68  cents  more  than  she 
ought  to  have  paid  for  the  same  article,  if  she 
had  made  use  of  the  facilities  for  obtajnino 
coal  that  is  naturally  within  her  reach,  then 
she  has  paid,  during  the  year,  a  tax  on  her 
industry  of  $3.9-10,279.09.  This  is  over  one- 
third  the  proposed  cost  of  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railway. 

In  contemplating  this  matter  we  feel  like 
exclaiming  with  the  Pennsylvania  dutchman 
when  the  tail  board  fell  out  of  his  sand  cart, 
"It  is  no  use,  gentlemen,  we  can't  do  justice  to 
the  subject." 

We,  however,  are  reminded  that  we  have 
received  the  following  notice  : 

Booms  of  Board  of  Trade,   No.  122  Vine  St. 
Cincinnati,  Sept.  5th,  1872. 

Hon.  Thos.  Wrightson. 

Dear  Sir. — The  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  board  will  be  held  Sa- 
turday next,  7th  inst  at  1\  o'clock,  P.  M.  in 
the  rooms  of  the  board. 

Delegates  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade, 
for  the  ensuing  year,  will  be  elected. 

The  coal  supply  question  will  be  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting — 
which  will  be  public — and  you  are  respectfully 
requested  to  invite  any  not  members  of  the 
board  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject,  or 
■who  may  have  information  which  will  contrib- 
ute 10  its  intelligent  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,       11.  H.  Tatem,  Sec'y. 


We  trust  there  will  be  a  very  full  meeting, 
not  only  of  the  board,  but  of  citizens  who  are 
groaning  under  this  onerous  tax  on  coal,  and 
that  some  good  may  yet  result  from  our  agi- 
tation of  the  subject.  Free  air,  pure  water, 
good  bread  and  cheap  fuel  are  the  prime 
necessities  of  life.  If  any  constitutional  or 
legal  technicalities  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
people  obtaining  them,  they  should  be  either 
immediately  remedied,  or  the  people  will  soon 
right  them  with  a  power  that  will  be  irhsisti- 
ble.  A  word  to  the  wise  should  be  sufficient ! 
Let  us  have  cheap  fuel  ! 


Immigration  Bureaus  I 

The  New  York  Economist,  in  an  article  on 
"Progress  in  Georgia,"  speaking  of  the  vast 
resources  of  that  Slate  says  : 

"There  is  probably  no  State  in  the  Union 
which  promises  larger  results  for  well  directed 
efforts  for  the  development  of  her  resources 
than  Georgia.  Her  natural  advantages  are 
incomparable.  Blest  with  a  climate  of  per- 
petual Spring,  free  alike  from  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  with  a  soil  of  wonderful  fer- 
tility and  with  rich  mines,  she  has  a  sea  coast 
and  harbor  that- capacitates  her  equally  for 
becoming  a  gri-at  agncullural,  manufacturing 
and  commercial  Slate.  In  fine,  there  is  no 
Slate  in  the  Union  that  offers  larger  returns 
for  intelligent  well  direited  investments  of 
labor  and  capital.  Yet  labor  turns  aside  to 
other  fields  that  are  far  less  attractive  and 
fruitful,  while  capital  is  timid  and  seems  to 
shrink  back  doubtfully,  aud  invests,  if  at  all, 
grudgingly  and  on  an  insufficient  scale. 

"As  a  means  of  remedying  this  condition  of 
affairs,  it  is  proposed  that  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia shall  establish  a  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Im- 
migration, at  an  expense  of  about  $30,000  a 
year." 

Now  it  is  no  doui^  true  that  the  attractions 
presented  by  the  S»s. te  4  Georgia  are  all  that 
are  claimed  for  i";  we  cb&ember  that  similar 
arguments  were.;  urged  in. tie  Kentucky  State 
Senate  by  Horn' Alfred.  Pope  V  Louisville,  as. 
a  reason  for  ttte  estabiishmen.  :f  a  like  insti- 
tution for  the';  ;ate  of  Kentuel.,,  upon  which 
occasion  we  t*"  ccessfully  o^-"-*"*  the  measure 
upon  the  sam    founds  so  clei.  forth  by 

the  Economist  in  the  closing  portio^of  the 
article  above  referred  to.  The  Economist 
very  truly  says : 

"  For  what  the  Europeans  most  of  all  de- 
sire is  the  attainment  of  landed  properly  of 
their  own,  a^nd  it  is  the  passionate  yearning 
for  the  ownership  of  small  farms  and  holdings 
of  their  own,  that  tempts  them  to  abandon  the 
ties  of  native  land,  and  incur  the  dangers  of 
the  deep  ana  the  privations  consequent  on  a 
removal  to  a  iiew  country  and  people. 

"  Now,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  fa- 
cilities that  Georgia  can  present  to  European 
immigrants  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  we 
find  that  they  are  not  favorable.  The  bulk  of 
the  land  in  Georgia  is  still  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  ihe.population, 
which  evinces  no  desire  or  inclination  to  sell 
it.  The  populntionof  the  State  is  1,100,000, 
of  which  it  i3  estimated  that  600,000  is  while 
and  the  .remainder  colored.  The  lands, 
amounting  to  37,000,000  acres,  are  held  by 
the  whites  almost  exclusively.  On  the  ordi- 
nary estimate  one-sixth  ol  the  population  are 
males.      It  follows  that  the  whole  of  the  vast 


domain  of  37  000,000  acres  is  in  the  hands  of 
about  100.000  persons,  who  constitute  the  to- 
tal ad-nlt  male  inhabitants  of  the  State.  Bar, 
of  course,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
these  are  landed  proprictirs.  If  we  deduct 
the  residents  of  cities,  the  traders,  mechanics 
and  others  engaged  rn  other  than  agricultural 
pursuits,  it  would  probably  appear  that  the 
ianded  proprietors  are  not  more  than  10,000 
in  number,  if,  indeed,  they  reach  anything 
like  that  amount.  These  hold  all  the  arable 
land  in  the  State,  but  they  are  very  far  from 
cultivating  it  It  is  calculated  that  not  more 
than  8  000,000  acres  are  now  under  cu'tiva- 
lion  in  Georgia.  This,  of  course,  is  just  what 
might  have  been  expected,  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  bulk  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  few  persons  who  are  destitute 
ot  capital  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  whf> 
are  unwilling  to  sell  it,  constitutes  an  effectual 
barrier  to  progress.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
average  value  of  land  in  Georgia  is  only  $2  88 
per  acre,  about  one-sixteenth  part  the  value  of 
land  in  Illinois.  In  fact,  the  simple  increase 
in  the  value  of  land  in  Illinois  in  the  last  ten 
years  is  greater  than  the  wl-ole  taxable  prop- 
erty of  Georgia. 

"In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  plan  for  attracting  immigration  to  Geor- 
gia would  be  incomplete  that  did  not  involve 
a  system  that  would  enable  the  new  setters 
to  obtain  land  on  at  least  as  favorable  terms 
as  in  other  States.  The  situation,  it  is  true, 
is  one  of  great  difficulty.  The  hulk  ot  the 
lands  is  held  by  private  parties,  whose  consent 
is,  of  course,  indispensable  to  any  arrange- 
ment for  the  transfer  of  their  property,  and 
who  would  naturally  advance  the  price  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demands  or  requirements  of 
immigrants  from  Europe  or  other  States. 
But  it  is  for  the  people  and  Legislature  of  the 
State  to  devise  the  remedy.  The  necessity  Is 
pressing.  The  precise  class  of  labor  that 
Georgia  most  requires  want  to  work  on  their 
own  land  in  place  of  hiring  out  their  services, 
and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  land  owners 
of  Georgia  have  not  the  capital  necessary  to 
employ  them.  The  condition  of  affairs  in. 
Georgia  prevails  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
in  all  the  Southern  States  except  Texas,  and 
the  fortunate  exception  of  the  latter  State  is 
one  great  reason  why  it  is  tilling  up  with  the 
very  best  settlers  in  the  world  at  the  rate  of" 
a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year.  Until  Georgia 
and  the  other 'Southern  States,  either  by  indi- 
vidual, or  concerted,  or  legislative  action, 
adopt  means  for  throwing  open  the  vast  are-i 
of  territory  to  men  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  cultivate  it,  the  very  best  schemes  for  the 
promotion  of  immigration  and  direct  trade 
with  Europe  will  fall  far  short  of  their  ex- 
pected results,  and  they  will  remain  deficient 
in  the  grand  ievers  of  prosperity,  labor  aud 

capital. 

. »  ■  » — 

Excursions. — We  were  rather  pleased  with 
a  call  from  George  M.  Bicharos,  the  popular 
getter  up  and  manipulater  of  "excursions  to 
the  West."  George  is  a  genial,  cleyer  fellow, 
as  most  genuine  typos  are,  and  is  just  adapted 
to  the  role  that  he  is  playing.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  people  should  know  some- 
thing about  our  own  oountry;  and  without 
special  inducements  to  "  go  and  see  it,"  they 
would  stay  at  home  and  die  in  ignorance  of 
the  vastness  and  value  of  our  "  great  empire." 
Besides,  the  railroads  never  lose  anything  by 
these  "excursions."  There  is  always  a  "bright 
side"  to  them,  even  if  they  do  carry  the  "ex- 
cursionists" at  "half  fare."  Especially  is 
this  true  of  a  new  road  through  a  new  country. 
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The  Cincinnati,   ltnckpurt  A  South-wes- 
tern llRilroad. 

REPORT  OF   THE    PKESIDENT. 

Cincinnati  Sept.  2,  1872. 
To   the   Directors   and    Stockholders   of  the 

Cincinnati,  Rockport  £  South-western  It  lil- 

way : 

Gentlemen — It  is  with  great,  pleasure  I  am 
enabled  to  lay  before  you  the  reports  of  the 
Secretarv  and  Treasurer,  H  H  Tatem.  Esq  , 
and  the  Engineer-in  Chief,  Mr  H  R  Weeks, 
showing  the  very  favorable  condition  of  the 
company.  I  have  given  you  in  several  re- 
ports heretofore  made  very  full  statements  of 
the  details  connected  with  the  enterprise,  yet 
it  is  due  to  this  board,  as  well  as  to  mjself, 
that  the  stockholders  should  be  furnished  with 
sue!)  further  information  in  connection  with 
the  interest  and  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company  as  to  enable  each  stockholder 
to  judge,  from  the  facts  and  6gures  present- 
ed, whether  their  interests  have  been  advanced 
and  protected  in  the  management  of  the 
company.  It  will  be  remembered  by  this 
board  that,  in  a  report  made  to  them  by  me 
on  the  day  of,  and  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  to  put  the  work  under  contract, 
that  I  advised  that  no  work  ought  to  be 
begun  until  all  the  promises  as  to  the  amount 
of  donations  made  by  the  citizens  along  the 
line,  as  well  as  those  made  here,  in  relation 
to  the  amount  of  stock  tp  be  raised,  should 
be  fully  complied  with;  but  these  conditions 
having  been  so  nearly  assured,  and  the  peo- 
ple along  the  lint  becoming  impatient  for  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  this  board  was 
induced  by  assurance  that  could  not  be  rea- 
sonably doubted,  that  every  promise  of  assist- 
ance which  had  been  made  would  be  fully 
complied  with,  and  confiding  in  such  assuran- 
ces, the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  Executive  Board,  put  the  36  miles  under 
contract  from  Rockport  to  Jasper,  with  full 
confidence  that  nothing  would  occur  to  in- 
terrupt the  speedy  completion  of  the  work. 
The  result,  however,  has  proven  that  in  this 
we  were  mistaken. 

The  laws  of  Indiana  under  which  the  tax 
was  levied  in  the  several  counties  and  town, 
ships  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  this  road 
is  very  clear  in  its  provision  for  the  payment 
of  one-half  of  such  aid  as  the  work  progresses 
and  the  entire  amount  collected  for  that  pur- 
pose when  the  work  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted. But  to  place  this  beyond  doubt  the 
five  Directors  of  this  board  residing  at  Rock- 
port,  and  who  were  not  only  regarded  as 
gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  that  commu- 
nity, but  were  supposed  to  represent  the 
known  wishes  of  the  people  upon  this  subject, 
were  unanimous  in  their  assertion  that  the 
money  would  be  advanced  by  Spencer  County 
for  all  the  work  done  on  the  road  in  said 
county,  until  one-hall  of  the  amount  of  such 
tax,  or  $49,000,  i-huuld  he  paid,  or  to  put  it 
more  nearly  in  their  own  language,  for  every 
$5,11(10  worth  of  work  we  were  to  receive 
$5,0(10  until  one-half  of  the  tax  should  be 
paid  to  the  company,  and  to  make  this  appeal 
entirely  irresistible  they  claimed  t'ie  rignt  to 
begin  the  work  at  Rockport,  so  that  they 
could  have  their  own  money  spent  within 
their  own   country. 

It  very  soon  became  apparent  to  me,  how- 
ever, after  thirty-six  miles  of  road  referred  to 
had  been  put  under  contract,  that  there  was  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  Commission- 
ers of  Spencer  and  the  Directors  of  your 
board  representing  Spencer  County  in  rela- 
tion to  the  payment  of  any  part  of  this  tax 


donation  until  the  entire  work  of  building 
the  road  through  Spencer  County  should 
have  been  completed  and  the  cars  running; 
and  besides  this,  they  were  not  certain 
whether  it  was  intended  to  be  a  donation  or  a 
subscription  of  stock.  Uuder  these  circum- 
stances it  became  my  duty  to  seek  an  early 
understanding  with  the  Commissioners,  and  if 
possible  secure  the  payment  of  this  money 
(already  collected  to  aid  the  road,  and  lying 
in  bank  for  that  purpose),  I  accordingly 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  attorney  of  the  com- 
pany, and  through  him  to  the  Directors 
residing  in  Spencer  County,  to  see  the  Com- 
missioners and  learn  just  what  their  views 
were,  and  report  to  me  at  their  earliest  conve- 
nience, which  was  done,  and  answer  returned 
that  the  Commissioners  decline  to  pay  for 
the  work  done  or  say  whether  they  would  pay 
anything  until  the  work  was  completed;  but 
the  Directors,  especially  the  Vice  President 
and  General  Superintendent,  residing  at 
Rockport,  renewed  their  assurances  that  if 
the  work  was  con tio tied  for  a  short  time  the 
Commissioners  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
comply  with  the  law  as  we  understood  it  and 
as  it  has  been  interpreted  by  the  court  of 
Indiana.  Now  the  contract  had  been  made 
w>th  Messrs.  Branhams  &  Cobb,  and  they  had 
expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  prepara- 
tion and  gelling  ready  for  operations,  and 
had  already  done  several  thvusand  dollars1 
worth  of  work,  thus  placing  me  in  the  dilemma 
of  choosing  between  the  stopping  of  the  work, 
with  the  certainty  of  losing  all  that  had  been 
done,  and  making  the  company  liable  to  the 
contractors  for  damages,  or  going  on  with 
the  means  raised  by  subscriptions  to  stock  in 
Cincinnati. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  unexpected 
or  more  embarrassing  than  this  6tnle  of 
affa'rs  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  con 
structing  the  road  that  had,  up  to  ibis  period, 
heen  regarded  as  a  success,  without  the  least 
anticipation  of  interruption,  especially  from 
that  source.  My  desire  to  have  every  thing  fairly 
and  plainly  understood  between  the  company 
an  I  the  contractors  bud  promoted  me,  in 
making  the  contract,  to  have  it  drawn  in 
such  terms  as  to  allow  the  contractor  to  do  at 
least  $20,000  worth  of  work  per  month, 
unless  directed  by  the  President  to  do  less, 
and  to  give  the  President  the  power,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  suspend  the  work 
altogether  after  $60,000  worth  of  work 
should  have  been  done;  yet  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  me  to  determine  just,  wbat  was 
best  to  do — whether  to  suspend  the  wtsrk  or 
go  on.  To  stop  would  have  made  us  liable 
to  great  loss,  and  to  go  on  at  the  rate  ol  $20,000 
per  month  would  be  more  than  we  had  means 
to  pay;  for  the  monthly  stock  payments  weie 
greatly  below  that  sum.  But  being  con- 
stantly assured  by  the  Vice  President  and 
many  others  that  the  Commissioners  would 
be  compelled  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
if  not  by  the  law  itself,  to  comply  with 
the  understanding  between  Cincinnati  Di- 
rectors and  the  Rockport  Directors,  I  felt 
bound  to  choose  the  only  alternative  to  save 
the  company  from  loss — namely  :  that  of  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  work  to  a  sum  below 
$5,000  per  month,  but  which  has  since  been 
increased  to  $10,000,  and  during  this  slow 
progress  to  exhaust  every  possible  effort  to 
persuade  or  Compel  the  Commissioners  of 
Spencer  County  to  act  in  accordance  with 
our  understanding  of  right  and  justice  in  the 
nremises.  Thus,  while  many  months  of  slow 
but  sure  progress  have  been  passing  away,  I 
have  indeed  exhausted  every  possible  device 
of  which  I  have  been  capable  to  induce  the 


Commissioners  to  aid  us  with  the  money  col- 
lected, and  in  their  hands,  for  that  purpose, 
I  nave  not,  until  within  the  last  two 
weeks,  been  able  to  get  them  to  say  that  they 
intended  to  make  the  sum  a  donation,  instead 
of  stock  ;  and  so  unwilling  have  they  been  to 
give  us  even  a  moral  assistance  that  I  have 
just  been  able  to  secure  a  promise  from  two 
of  them  that  thev  will  accept  an  order  on 
them,  in  the  purchase  of  the  iron,  to  be  paid 
when  the  road  shall  have  been  completed 
according  to  law;  while  tbe  other  one  flatly 
refuses  to  do  even  that  much,  but  says  he  will 
be  willing  to  pay  the  whole  sum  when  tbe 
work  is  completed,  and  will  do  nothing  be- 
fore. I  must  not  be  understood,  in  making 
these  statements,  that  the  five  gentlemen  of 
this  board  residing  at  Rockpoit  have  acted 
in  duplicity,  for  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  thought  they  would  be  able  to  re- 
deem every  promise  made  to  your  board, 
and  it  would  be  unjust  in  the  extreme  to 
charge  them  all  with  a  want  of  good  faith. 
Nor  am  I  willing,  in  this  connection,  to  make 
tbut  single  exception  of  the  member  from 
Rockport,  who  has,  liy  his  masterly  stroke  of 
railroad  sharp  practice  which  would  have  di.- 
graced  Erie,  secured  the  unconditional  priv- 
ies of  the  unsuspecting  stockholders,  and  used 
their  votes  for  tbe  purpose  of  turning  out  of 
the  board  the  very  men  they  would  have  vote  1 
for  if  they  had  supposed  there  was  any  ion- 
test  making  to  elect  a  new  b  nrd.  But  what- 
ever tbe  cause  may  have  been  for  tbe  persis- 
tent refusal  of  the  commissioners  to  pay  this 
money  to  the  company,  the  result  has  been  to 
cause  me  to  go  along  with  the  work  just  as 
last,  and  no  faster,  than  the  interest  of  the 
company  demanded,  hoping  all  the  time  that 
the  commissioners  would  soon  reconsider 
their  determination  and  act  in  our  favor,  as, 
under  such  embarrassment,  it  would  have 
been  almost  criminal  to  have  gone  any  faster 
than  we  have;  but  by  this  process  we  have 
been  steadily  gaining  on  the  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  growing  in  favor  with  the  capita- 
lists, to  whom  we  have  been  looking  for  the  pi  a 
ciug  of  our  bonds  for  the  final  completion  of  the 
work  Thesuggeslion  very  naturally  occurs  to 
th  emind  whether  means  could  not  have  been 
borrowed  to  push  the  work  forward  more  ra- 
pidly; but  this,  you  will  readily  see,  would 
have  been  impossible  at  rates  that  the  com- 
pany could  pay  and  remain  solvent,  as  under 
such  a  state  of  doubt  as  to  whether  we  would 
be  able  finally  to  secure  the  donations  along 
the  line,  or  at  least  to  in  time  to  pay  tempo- 
rary loans.  No  one  could  be  found  to  take 
the  risk,  nor  could  I  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  such 
a  loan  without  a  bona  fide  security.  In  pro- 
secuting the  work,  I  have  required  the  road 
to  be  built  in  a  cont  nuous  line  from  Rock- 
port north,  which  has  been  done,  both  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  contractors 
and  the  company,  and,  as  stated  by  the  con- 
tractors, the  eighteen  miles  from  Rockport  to 
Lincoln  Farm  will  be  entirely  completed,  in- 
cluding the  ties,  bridges  and  trestle  work, 
ready  for  the  iron,  by  the  lath  of  the  present 
roonih;  and,  besides  this,  many  sections  north 
of  this  point  are  in  a  good  state  of  progress, 
and,  if  added  together,  would  be  equivalent  to 
twenty  miles  in  all.  It  will  be  seen  by  the.  re- 
port of  tbe  secretary  and  treasurer  that  the 
entire  expense  of  doing  thii  work  has  been 
$81,842.31,  or  $4,092. 15  per  mile,  thus  show- 
ing il  to  have  cost  $48, 1 16  less  than  the  origi- 
nal estimate  for  the  same  work,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  say  that  the  work  has  been  done 
in  such  a  thorough,  workmanlike  manner  as 
to  do  great  credit  to  both  engineer  and  con- 
tractors.     It  will  hardly  be  asked,  under  the 
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circumstances,  why  the  contract  has  not  been 
made  for  the  iron,  for  up  to  this  date  there 
have  been  no  funds  at  our  disposal  for  that 
purpose,  nor  road  sufficient  to  predicate  a 
loan  upon,  and,  as  the  uncollected  subscrip- 
tions of  stock  and  donations  cuuld  not  form 
such  a  basis,  the  only  true  policy  has  been  to 
prepare  as  roueh  of  the  road  as  our  cash 
means  would  make  ready  for  the  iron,  and  by 
the  issue  of  the  bonds  of  the  company,  as  has 
been  provided  by  resolution  of  the  board,  and 
in  course  of  preparation  secure  the  means  to 
iron  such  portions  as  may  be  thus  made 
ready,  and  to  continue  the  work  further  north. 
With  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  work, 
and.  the  still  greater  advance  which  may  be 
made  with  the  funds  at  our  disposal,  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  our  bonds,  when  ready  to 
sell,  may  be  disposed  of  at  fair  rates,  and  all 
further  embarrassment  for  the  want  of  funds 
avoided. 

While  the  progress  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  work  is  by  no  means  a  fulfillment 
of  our  first  anticipations,  I  regard  it  as  a  most 
complete  success  to  overcome  such  obstacles 
as  we  have  had  to  encounter,  and  to  have 
done  so  much  work  with  so  little  means,  and 
placed  the  company  so  high  in  the  estimation 
of  all  who  have  felt  interest  enough  in  the  en- 
terprise to  watch  its  course. 

In  looking  over  the  expenditures  of  the 
company,  as  set  forth  by  the  Secretary,  it  will 
be  seen  that  $16,756.48  have  been  paid  for 
mere  preliminary  work  that  had  to  be  done 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  organization,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  we  have  been  compelled, 
by  contracts  made  by  the  vice  president  prior 
to  my  election  to  office,  and  with  some  parties 
subsequently  thereto,  without  my  knowledge 
or  consent,  to  pay  unreasonable  and  unjust 
claims;  but  this  sum,  however  great,  is  not 
properly  chargeable  to  the  expense  of  the 
work  done  up  to  the  present  time,  for  it  is 
the  necessary  forerunner  of  such  enterprises, 
and  it  is  only  properly  chargeable  to  the  ex- 
pense of  huilding  and  equipping  the  road  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  work. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  the  close  of 
my  term  of  office  to  say  that  I  have  received 
the  greatest  as-iistance  from  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  in  his  promptness  to  fulfill  every  re- 
quirement in  the  line  of  his  duty.  I  am  also 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Lovett  for  services 
rendered  in  the  early  stages  of  the  work,  and 
Mr.  H  R.  Weeks  and  his  assistants,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Lovett  as  Engineer-in-Chief  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1872.  I  am  also  under  many 
obligations  to  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Burn- 
hams  &  Cobb,  for  their  willingness  to  comply 
with  every  wish  of  the  company  in  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  the  contract,  and  to  this 
board  I  acknowledge  myself  especially  in- 
debted for  the  courtesy  constantlyexiended  and 
confidence  reposed  in  me  in  my  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  the  company  ;  and,  with 
my  best  wishes  for  the  future  of  the  company, 
I  subscribe  myself  your  obedient  servant, 

Josiah  Kirby. 


— The  Perth  Amboy  Democrat  says  "the 
exorbitant  prices  asked  by  owners  of  lands 
through  which  the  Bound  Brook  Railroad 
has  been  projected  has  had  the  effect  to 
suspend  operations  iu  Perth  Amboy,  and  to 
take  the  engineering  corps  off  in  another  di- 
rection. A  new  aurvey  was  ordered  by 
Judge  Packer  last  week,  and  property  on  the 
Sound,  above  Woodbridge,  quite  available  for 
the  purpose  of  coal  docks,  has  been  offered 
the  company  at  much  less  prices  than  are  de- 
manded here." 


Elizabethtown  &  Padacab  Railroad. 

president's  report. 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Elizabethiown  & 

Paducah  Railroad: 

The  president  and  directors  herewith  sub- 
mit their  fifth  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  May  31st,  1872. 

Since  your  last  annual  meeting  eighty-eight 
miles  of  the  western  half  of  yonr  road  has 
been  completed,  leaving  only  four  miles  of  un- 
finished track  to  open  your  road  to  Paducah. 
We  ventured  to  predict  in  our  annual  report 
of  1871,  the  completion  of  your  road  in  July 
of  the  current  year,  and  but  for  the  annoying 
delay  in  raising  a  part  of  the  eupersti  ucture 
of  the  Tennessee  river  bridge,  and  the  non 
arrival  of  rails  in  New  Orleans  within  contract 
time,  the  hope  we  then  hesitated  to  express 
would  have  been  more  than  realized,  and  to- 
day the  cars  w-?uld  have  been  running  through 
Paducah.  The  rails  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road  have  been  landed  at  Pa- 
dujah,  and  the  vvork  on  the  Tennessee  river 
bridge  will  be  completed  during  the  month  of 
July.  In  order  that  the  traveling  public  may 
have  the  benefit  of  a  through  line,  a  transfer 
by  means  of  a  steam  ferry  will  at  once  be  es- 
tablished across,  tne  Tennessee  river  until  the 
completion  of  the  bridge 

By  reference  to  the  secretary's  report,  it 
wid  be  seen  that  of  the  $2,103,1)00  of  mort 
gage  bonds  held  on  June  1st,  1871,  only  $18,- 
000  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  company. 

Of  the  $1,009,900  of  county  bonds  held  at 
that  time,  the  company  have  paid  out  to  eon- 
tractors  the  sum  of  $377,900.  holding  $632,- 
000.  We  look  for  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  value  of  our  county  binds  as  the  contrac- 
tors have  ceased  flooding  the  market  with 
them,  and  as  the  road  grows  in  public  favor 
audits  value  is  fully  realized  by  the  citizens 
along  its  line. 

I'bere  i3  yet  due,  the  company  $81,7-1-2  42 
from  individual  stockholders.  The  leniency 
extended  to  stockholders  in  both  city  and 
counties  can  not  longer  be  indulged.  The 
necessities  of  the  company  in  stocking  the 
road  for  successful  operation  its  entire  length, 
and  bringing  it  up  to  a  point  where  it  can  be 
safely  worked  through  the  approaching  winter, 
and  providing  the  interest  on  the  mortgage 
bonds  accruing  Sept.  1st,  will  require  the  clo- 
sest management  and  the  use  of  every  doliar 
due  the  road.  Delinquent  subscribers  must 
not  therefore  complain  if  harsh  means  be 
adopted  in  collecting  outstanding  subscrip- 
tions. 

The  company  has  purchased  13J  acres  of 
ground  in  Paducah  since  your  last  meeting, 
and  bad  previously  purchased  30  acres  in 
Elizabethtown  for  depot  grounds,  mcbine 
shops,  &c.  No  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
building  machine  shops  beyond  having  the 
plans  and  specifications  prepared  for  a  ma- 
chine shop  at,  Elizabethtown.  The  attorney 
of  the  company  was  instructed  to  present 
these  plans  to  the  parties  at  Elizabethtown, 
who  were  suing  the  company  to  test  the  va- 
lidity of  the  subscription  of  $75,000  by  said 
town  to  the  capital  stock  of  your  company, 
ard  authorized  to  agree  that  if  they  would 
withdraw  the  suit  the  machine  shop  should  be 
put  under  contract.  This  proposition  being 
rejected  no  further  steps  have  been  taken  to- 
ward building  it. 

The  outlay  necessary  to  place  your  road  in 
a  condition  to  be  operated  with  safety  and 
comfort,  after  passing  into  the  bands  of  the 
superintendent,    together   with    the   ordinary 


expenses  of  running  a  new  road  have  been 
very  great.  These  extraordinary  expenses 
must  continue  until  the  road  from  Nortonville 
to  Paducah  i  in  as  good  running  order  as 
that  portion  of  it  from  Elizabethtown  to  Nor- 
tonvirle. 

The  local  trade  from  Elizabethtown  to> 
Greenville,  t  >  which  point  the  road  has  r>-er» 
in  operation  for  twelve  months,  has  not.  met 
our  expectations  Larger  revenues  were 
confidently  anticipated  from  the  vast  oal  de- 
posits known  to  eaist  in  Ohio  and  Mnhlen- 
burg  counties,  but  capital  and  skilled  labor 
were  wantinsr,  and  lbs  coal  famine  of  last 
winter,  which  offered  great  inducements  for 
a  speedy  development  of  the  coal,  passer! 
away,  giving  to  your  company  the  transporta- 
tion oT  only  a  little  over  half  a  million  bushels- 
of  coal,  six-fil'teentbs  of  the  profits  went  to  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  road.  I  am  sratifier}, 
however,  to  state  that  many  new  mines  are 
now  being  worked  by  men  of  roeans  and  ex- 
perience, and  the  opening  of  the  road  to  Pa- 
ducah will  give  a  new  and  valuable  market 
for  the  coal  of  your  road. 

I'be  completion  of  the  Owensboro  &  Rus- 
sellville  Railroad  to  the  junction  of  your  road, 
in  the  month  of  July,  will  add,  it  is  believed, 
largely  to  the  receipts 

President  Weir  expresses  the  ful'est  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  continue  his  road  to 
Nashville  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
which  will  at  once  opsin  to  your  road  the  travel 
and  traffic  centering  at  that  point. 

A  consolidation  of  the  Paducah  &  Gulf  witb 
the  Mississippi  River  Kailtoad  was  effected 
last  autumn,  and  the  work  on  the  road  being 
pressed  forward  with  much  energy  under  the 
new  organization,  known  as  the  Paducah  & 
Memphis  road.  Most  of  the  road  is  now  un- 
der contract,  and  the  remainder  will  be  let  in 
July.  One-third  of  the  rails  have  been  pur- 
chased, aud  we  are  informed  by  ex-president 
Norton  that  the  road  will  be  completed  in 
twelve  months  from  this  date.  We  can  not 
over  estimate  the  importance  of  this  road  to 
your  enterprise,  affording,  as  it  will,  a  most 
direct  connection  with  Memphis  aud  the  whole 
system  of  south-western  railroads,  and  an 
unlimited  market  for  your  coal. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  George 
MacLeod  Esq.,  is  herewith  submitted,  which 
contains  much  information  of  interest  to  the 
stockholders.  The  full  report  of  the  line 
surveyed  from  Louisville,  via  the  mouth  of 
Salt  river  and  Grahamton  to  Litchfield,  and 
a  very  accurate  map  of  the  same,  with  a 
carefully  estimated  cost  of  the  extensiou,  is 
also  submitted. 

The  length  of  this  extension  will  be  sixty- 
five  miles,  and  total  cost  of  road  without 
equipment,  $1,500,000,  and  it  is  thought  no 
additional  equipment  is  required  to  operate 
this  part  of  tne  road  should  it  be  made. 

Yonr  attention  is  called  to  the  following 
abstiacts  from  the  miuules  of  the  compauy  of 
Oct.  9th,   1871  : 

Louisville,  Oct.  9th,  187.1. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held 
this  day.  Present,  W.  H.  Dulaney,  president, 
Jas.  Trabue,  J.  S  Lithnow,  S.  B.  Thomas, 
Dennis  Long  and  L.  M.  Flouruoy. 

The  minutes  ol  the  lass  meeting  were  read 
and  on  motion  they  were  approved. 

On  motion  of  Jas.  Trabue  the  following  re- 
solutions were  offered : 

Resolved,  1st.  That  the' chief  engineer  be 
and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  make,  at  ouce, 
an  examination  of  the  various  routes  for  a 
line  of  railway  from  the  city  of  Louisville  to 
some  practical  poiut  on  the  Elizabethtown  & 
Paducah  Railroad. 
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2d.  That  the  chief  engineer  be  also  directed, 
80  soon  as  said  examination  is  completed,  to 
place  a  corps  of  engineers  upon  the  lines 
inspected  and  report  as  early  as  practical  the 
cost  of  the  various  routes  surveyed. 

3d.  That  a  committee  of  this  board,  (the 
president  being  the  chairman.)  be  appointed 
to  communicate  the  purpose  of  this  board,  as 
indicated  in  the  two  foregoing  resolutions,  to 
the  railroad  committees  of  the  two  boards  of 
the  General  Council  of  the  city  of  Louisville, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

At  this  important  meeting  all  the  members 
of  the  board  were  present  except  II  A.  Rib- 
inson  and  T.  L.  Barret,  who  subsequently 
fully  approved  its  action. 

When  these  resolutions  were  adopted-there 
was  pending  in  the  General  Council  of  the 
city  of  Louisville  an  ordinance  asking  the 
subscription  of  $1,500,000  to  build  the  L.  M. 
&  N.  O.  Air  Line  road  out  of  the  city 
of  Louisville,  through  the  counties  of  Jef- 
ferson, Hardin,  Meade,  Breckinridge,  Ohio 
and  Muhlenburg,  in  the  direction  of  Memphis. 
Your  board  believed  that  such  a  subscription 
on  the  part  of  the  city  would  not  only  embar 
raa  your  company  in  the  completion  of  its 
road  by  lessening  the  value  of  its  bonds,  but 
if  built  would  destroy  the  future  value  of  your 
enterprise  to  its  present  stockholders. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  and  in  view 
of  what  has  been  considered  a  vital  necessity 
for  two  or  more  years,  and  even  anticipated 
by  an  amendment  to  your  charter,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1868,  (the  extension  of  your  road  into  the 
city)  your  board  by  its  unanimous  voice  di- 
rected an  ordinance  to  be  presented  to  the 
Council,  which,  if  approved  by  the  city  and 
the  stockholders  of  the  company,  would  not 
only  removeall  apprehension  of  a  parallel  road 
being  built,  but  would  raise  your  enterprise 
from  a  mere  local  and  tributary  road  to  a 
great  thoroughfare.  In  tie  opinion  of  your 
board  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  extend- 
ing your  road  into  Louisville  still  exists,  and 
the  danger  which  threatens  your  enterprise 
from  the  construction  of  a  road  running  par- 
allel with  your  line  some  48  miles,  and  only 
an  average  distance  of  four  miles  from  it,  is 
yet  imminent. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  that  the 
stockholders  should  know  that  the  board  of 
directors  had  by  resolution  respected  the  opin- 
ion and  protected  the  interests  of  all  stock- 
derfr,  in  requiring  that  the  whole  actiou  of 
the  board  should  be  submitted  to  a  stockhol- 
der's meeting  for  ratification. 

The  amendments  to  your  charter,  approved 
February,  16th,  1872,  and  March  27th,  1872, 
are  herewith  submitted  for  your  acceptance 
or  rejection  The  amendment  of  March  27, 
1872,  regulating  the  tariff  of  your  road,  is 
considered  ambiguous  and  may  lead  to  much 
litigation,  and  should  therefore  be  carefully 
considered.  The  board  acknowledge  their 
obligations  to  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  A. 
A.  Gordon,  and  the  a  sistant.  secretary,  Rob- 
ert Howe,  for  a  faithful  and  efficient  discharge 
of  their  respective  duties,  also  to  superintend- 
ent, D.  Brock,  whose  report  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted, lor  the  able  and  energetic  attention 
given  to  the  practical  working  of  the  road. 
To  the  chief  engineer,  George  MacLeod,  your 
company  is  largely  indebted  for  this  gigantic 
enterprise,  so  full  of  promise,  a  monument  to 
his  science  and  skill.  With  untiring  energy 
he  has  marked  out  the  pathway  of  your  road, 
and  broug'it  to  successful  completion  the  work 
you  have  watched  with  deepest  interest. 

W.  H.  Dulaney,  President. 


SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER- R  REPORT. 

Construction  $4,689,043  29 

Motive  power  and  rolling  stock      280,593  39 

Interest  and    discount 595,668  66 

Leit'hfield  survey 6,087   85 

Profit  and  loss 17,925  41 

$5,589,318  80 

Cash 45,750  03 

County  bonds  on  hand 632,000  00 

L.  &  N  R.  R.  stock~$12,207  00 

Bills   receivable 2,456  45 

Real  estate  5,183  94 

Shop  and  fuel  stock     6,630  98 

26,478  37 

Due  by  counties 86,213  51 

Due  by  sundry  persons 2,121   7* 

Due  by  stockholders .        81.742  42 

$6,463,624  97 

Capital  stock $3,107,050  00 

First   mortgage  bonds 2  982,000  00 

Bills  payable 118,877  17 

Due  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.  for 

rails 177,632  20 

Due  contracs,  (reserve  account)        44,605  54 

Due  sundry   persons 2,670  42 

Due  Grayson  county 789  58 

$6,463,624   91 
A.  A.  Gordon,  See'y  and  Treas. 

A  Mechanical  Curiosity. — The  Sacramento 
(Cal  )  Record  says:  A  blacksmith  and  wagon 
maker  of  Dixon,  Salona  county,  has  invented, 
discovered  or  constructed  a  road  cylinder 
which  is  designed  to  carry  freight  or  passen- 
gers. It  consist*  of  a  large  drum  open  at 
both  ends,  supposed  to  be  from  4  to  16  feel 
in  diameter  (according  to  the  size  of  the  ma- 
chine desired),  and  from  5  to  7  feet  in  length 
Inside  of  this  wooden  cylinder  3  grooved  tracks 
of  steel  1  inch  by  f  are  laid.  This  completes 
the  description  of  the  shell,  which  in  perspec- 
tive looks  like  a  wine  vat  lying  on  its  side 
Within  this  is  placed  another  cylinder  closed 
atthe  ends,  and  upon  the  outside  ofwhich  are  3 
tracks  of  iron  conforming  to  the  3  within  the 
other  cylinder.  To  the  centers  of  this  inner 
cylinder  the  shafts  are  attached.  The  freight 
is  placed  in  the  inner  cylinder,  and  the  ma- 
chine is  ready  to  go.  The  force  required  to 
move  it  is  just  equal  to  theforce  at  woulb  the 
required  to  slide  the  inner  cylinder  on  3  rails 
well  oiled.  It  is  in  one  sense  a  sled  that  lays  a 
track  for  itself  as  it  goes.  The  inventor  believes 
that  it  will  revolutionize  the  whole  wagon 
business.  Experiments  have  been  made  with 
one  roughly  •onstructed, only  4  feet  in  diameter, 
which  was  freighted  with  2300  pounds  of  iron 
and  t  men  on  the  outside  which  was  carried 
easily,  over  level  roads,  by  one  horse  The 
tracks  were  rough,  and  the  entire  model  im- 
perfect, but  the  ex  peri  mint  greatly  er.ciu  rayed 
the  inventor,  who  has  applied  for  a  patent 
and  will  have  a  working  model  on  exhibition 
at  the  State  fair. — Railway  Times. 


— In  1869  the  sales  of  land  on  the  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana  Railroad  amounted  to  SI 9,- 
946;  in  1870  to  $134,442  80;  in  1871  to  $613,- 
058.64;  thus  far  this  ppar  up  to  August  1,  the 
total  has  been  265,997.09;  in  July,  $36,616  90. 
The  entire  amount  sold  to  August  1,  is  68,744,- 
82-100  acres,  for  which  $1,024,238.53  has  been 
received, — an  average  of  $14  90  per  acre.  To 
this  mignt  be  added  nearly  $10,000  received 
for  platted  villages,  which  would  increase  the 
average  to  more  than  $15  per  acre.  Most  of 
the  lands  sold  this  year  were  for  farming  pur- 
poses, these  lands  not  being  so  valued  as 
pine  lands. 


Green  Bay  and  Lake  Pepin  Railroad — 
the  work  on  this  road  is  progressing  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  grading  between  New  London  and  Plo- 
ver is  already  completed  and  the  remainder  of 
the  work  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  It  is 
expected  that  Mr.  Barley's  contract  through 
Little  Wolf  will  be  completed  this  week,  and 
also  Mumbrue,  B  ildwin  4  Co.'s  job  in  St.  Law- 
rence. George  Hiles'  contract  from  Grand 
Rapids  to  Dexterville,  15  miles,  will  be  done 
within  two  or  three  weeks.  A  contract  for  gra- 
ding from  Plover  to  Grand  Rapids,  14  miles 
has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Mumbrue  &,  Dayton 
who  will  soon  commence  work  and  are  to  have 
it  finished  by  Ociober  1st.  The  piers  for  the 
bridge  across  the  Wisconsin  are  noY  ne^rlv 
finished. —  Green  Bay  Advocate. 


A  New  Suspension  Bridge. — The  plans  for 
a  new  suspension  bridge  over  the  Harlem  river, 
at.  the  high  grounds  in  the  upper  p.irt  of  New 
York  city,  have  been  prepared  by  the  Park 
Commissioners.  The  bridge,  as  laid  out  on 
the  drawings,  will  be  about  1,800  feet  in  length, 
of  which  734  feet  will  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  Yurk,  and  l,06l>£  feet  in  Westchester 
couoiy.  The  roadway  will  be  about  153  feet 
above  high  water  level,  and  extend  from  the 
Tenth  avenue  to  the  hights  on  the  opposite 
shore,  west  ot  the  Crotou  aqueduct.  It  will 
be  t wentv-three  feet  higher  tuan  the  present 
High  Bridge,  and  form  a  convenient  connection 
bet  ween  ihe  elevated  lands  of  both  sides  of  the 
river,  affording  favorable  ground  for  founda- 
tions for  piers  and  towers,  and  lor  anchorage 
tor  cables. 

— The  Harrisburg  Va.  correspondent  of  the 
Bait.  Sun  (Aug.  23)  says  :  Maj  P.  R.  Borst, 
Pres  ,  and  R  C  Oslrjrne.  Chiel  Engineer  of 
the  Washington,  Cincinnati  &  St  Louis  Rtil- 
road  have  just  retimed  from  a  trip  over  the 
Va.and  W  Va.  portion  of  the  line,  as  far  as 
Pocahontas  co.  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. They  found  a  practicable  route  via 
North  River  Gap,  a  low  point  in  the  Shenan- 
doah mountains,  thence  to  Monterey,  High- 
land co.,  through  a  low  gap  in  the  Alleghany 
mountains  opposite  Big  Spring  Branch,  the 
head  waters  of  the  Elk  river.  All  of  this  por- 
tion can  be  constructed  with  moderate  grades 
and  curvatures,  not  exceeding  those  of  the 
Ches.  &  O.  &  W.  Md.  roads  and  without  a 
tunnel  on  the  line  Mr.  O.  has  returned  to 
Delaware,  where  he  will  organize  a  corps  of 
engineers  and  return  to  survey  the  road  west 
from  H.  next  mouth.  He  has  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  narrow  gauge  system  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  success  of  this  line  It  is 
probable  that  the  quest'on  of  a  subscription  by 
Harnsburg  will  be  submitted  and  carried  by 
a  large  majority. 

— A  dispatch  to  the  Denver  News  August 
21,  states  that  the  engineering  party,  dis- 
patched from  the  City  of  Mexico  «<aSan  Lucis, 
to  Guadaljara  and  San  Bios,  by  Generals 
Rosecrans  and  Palmer,  for  making  pielimin- 
ary  surveys,  have  arrived  at  Mazatlan  they 
report  the  people  everywhere  favorable  to  the 
enterprise.  Thev  return  via  Durango,  Reaea- 
taras,  Aguancalientcz  and  Antoguertero  to 
the  City  of  Mexico 

— The  St.  Paul  Press  says  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  left  that  city  on  the  19  inst.,  for  an 
overland  journey  to  the  line  of  the  Milwaukee 
and  Fond  du  Lac  Air  Line  Railroad,  for  the 
building  of  which  the  DeGran'share  taken  the 
contract 
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■    '.    " 
Liability ,:" of .  Telegraph     Companies — An 

-  institution  ed  important  and  extensive  as  the 
telegraph;  system  may  well  furnish  the  ma- 
terials for-an   immense  amount  of  litigation. 

,'    Telegraph    Companies  have   become  so  opu- 
lent and  powerful,  that  a  ease  in   which  they 

-  are  beaten.in  the  lower  courts  seldom  fails  to 
reach  the  highest  tribunal  within  the  jurisdic- 

:    t'tan    in  which   it    is    brought.     But    notwith- 
standing the  immensity  of  the  business  con- 

:     dieted  by  means  of   the  telegraph,  the  com- 
parative-novelty  of  the  system   has   precluded 
-very  many  cases  reaching  the  courts  of  last 

'.'•  resort  .   Many     cases     are     now,     doubtless, 
■-  undergoing    litigation     in    the    primary    and 

'»:"  intermediate  tribunals  which  will  reach  the 
courts'  of  last  appeal,  and  there  be  decided 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
:cases  already  adjudicated. 
■  The  first  question  which  was  considered 
by  the  courts  was,  whether  or  not  telegraph 
companies  were  bound  by  the  strict  liability 
of  common  carriers.  And  in  MacAndrews  v 
.  Electric  Telegraph  Co.,  17  C.  B.  3,  decided 
in  England  in  1855,  it  was  held, 'that 
telegraph  companies  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  their  patrons  as  eomuiou  carriers  of 
goods;  and,  in  the  absence  of  express 
stipulations  to  the  contrary,  are  liable  as 
insurers.  This  was  the  first  reported  case  on 
the  liability  of  telegraph  companies,  and  an 
examination  of  it  raises  a  doubt  whether  the 
question  fairly  arose  in  the  case,  although  it 
is  certainly  a  dictum  of  one  of  tbe  judges 
In  Parks  v  Atlantic  and  California  Telegraph 
Co,  13  Cal.  422,  the  supreme  court  of  Cali- 
fornia held,  that  there  was  no  difference  in 
the  general  nature  of  the  legal  obligation  of 
the  contract  between  carrying  a  message 
along  a  wire  and  carrying  goods  or  a  package, 
and  that  telegraph  companies  were  liable  as 
common  carriers.  But  this  is  not  the  law  as 
laid  down  in  this  country  by  a  majority  of 
decisions  reported.  There  is  a  class  of  cases 
which  hold  telegraph  companies  to  be  analo- 
gous to  common  carriers,  though  not  abso 
lute  insurer^,  and  liable  for  a  failure  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  diligence  and  skill  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  See  New  York 
and  Washington  Telegraph  Co.  v  Dryburg, 
35  Penn.  St  298;  Bowen  ».  Lake  Erie  Tele- 
graph Co  ,  1  Am.  Law  Reg.  685;  Stevenson 
v.  Montreal  Telegraph  Co.,  16  U.  C  530;  De 
Ruite  v.  New  Yoik,  Albany  and  Buffalo 
Telegraph  Co.,  1  Daly  (N.  Y.)  Com.  Pleas) 
547;  Kittenhouse  ».  Telegraph  Co.,  4  Am. 
Rep.  673  (44  N.  Y.  263) ;  Elwood  v.  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co,  45  N.  Y.  549. 

Another  class  of  cases  hold  telegraph  com- 
panies bound  to  the  exercise  of  reaaonshle 
diligence  snd  skill.  See  Washington  and 
New  Orleans  Telegraph  Co  v  Hobson,  15 
Gratt.  122;  Birney  v.  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington Telegraph  Co,  18  Md.  341  ;  Breeze  p. 
United  States  Telegraph  Co.,  45  Barb.  275; 
E-lis  v  American  Telegraph  Co.,  13  Allen, 
226;  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v  Carew, 
15  Mich.  525.  In  Leonard  v.  New  York, 
Albany  and  Buffalo  'lelegraph  Co,  1  Am. 
Rep.  446  (41  N.  Y  544)  Judge  Hunt  sets 
forth  the  following  excellent  statement  of 
the  legal  liability  of  telegraph  companies: 
"I  can  discover  no  principle  upon  which  to 
charge  such  a  company  with  the  absolute 
liability  of  a  common  carrier.  That  liability 
was  founded  upon  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
real  or  fancied,  and  has  never  been  applied 
to  any  person  or  to  any  occupation,  except 
those  of  carriers  of  goods  and  innkeepers. 
*  **   Whether  his  liability  is  based  upon  the 


contract  he  makes  or  upon  his  public  duty, 
the  telegraph  does  not  come  within  any  of 
these  principles.  He  has  no  property  in- 
trusted to  his  care  He  has  nothing  which 
he  can  steal  or  which  can  be  taken  from  him. 
There  is  no  subject  of  concealment  or  con- 
spiracy. He  has  in  his  possession  nothing 
which,  in  its  nature  and  of  itself,  is  valuable 
It  is  an  idea,  a  thought,  a  sentiment,  impal- 
pable, invisible,  not  the  'subject  of  theft  or 
sale  and,  as  property,  quite  destitute  of  value. 
*  *  *  He  is  bound  to  conduct  the  business 
appertaining  to  this  pursuit  with  skill,  with 
care,  and  attention  *  *  *  There  may  be  cir- 
cumstances in  the  nature  of  the  instrument- 
ality employed,  and  the  effects  to  be  produced 
which,  in  a  particular  case,  will  prevent  the 
proper  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking. 
A  thunderstorm,  which  prevents  or  renders 
dangerous  the  operation  of  electrical  currents 
or  machines  ;  a  tempest,  which  prostrates 
poles  and  breaks  the  wires;  or-  unusually 
pressure  of  prior  business;  the  sudden  sick- 
ness of  an  operator,  or  many  other  causes 
might  prove  a  sufficient  excuse  fjr  the  want 
of  a  prompt  delivery  of  a  message"  Tele- 
graph companies  may  limit  or  modify  their 
common-law  liability  by  stipulations  or  print- 
ed conditions.  See  Kills  v.  Telegraph  Co, 
supra;  MacAndrews  v  Telegraph  Co.,  supra; 
Telegraph  Co,  v.  Carew,  supra;  Birne;  v. 
Telegraph  Co,  supra;  Breese  v  Telegraph 
Co.,  supra;  Wann  v.  Telegraph  Co,  37  Mo, 
472;  Camp  v.  Telegraph  Co.,  1  Met  (Ky.)  164; 
2  Am.  Law.  Rev.  615-632;  4  Am.  Law.  Reg. 
N.  S.  192-199.  As  to  the  precise  effect  of 
the  usual  printed  conditions  on  the  liability 
of  the  company,  the  decisions  are  Dot  har- 
monious. In  MacAndrews  v  Telegraph  Co., 
supra;  the  extreme  doctrine  was  announced 
that  companies  may  protect  themselves  from 
liability  for  mistakes  in  unrepeated  messages, 
except  those  caused  by  gross  negligence;  and 
this  ■  doctrine,  alihough  it  has  simply  the 
authority  of  a  diitum,  was  affirmed  arguendo 
in  Wann  v.  Tel  Co  ,  37  Mo  472.  In  this  last 
case  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  ordered,  by 
telegraph,  salt  from  New  York,  by  "sail," 
but  the  dispatch,  as  delivered,  read  "ship  by 
rail ;"  the  company's  messages  had  the 
ordinary  condition  as  to  repeating,  but 
plaintiff  did  not  repeat,  damage  ensued,  and 
on  the  trial  only  evidence  adduced  to  sustain 
the  charge  of  carelessness  was  the  mist  ike  in 
the  message.  The  company  were  held  not 
liable. 

In  Camp  v  Tel  Co,  supra,  it  appeared 
that,  under  the  usual  condition  for  repeating, 
a  message  was  sent  containing  an  offer  to 
purchase  whiskey  at  15  cents  per  gallon  ;  but 
as  delivered  the  message  read  16  cents  per 
gallon  ;  the  plaintiff  did  not  charge  negli- 
gence against  tbe  company,  but  contended 
that  they  were  bound,  absolutely,  to  deliver 
the  message  correctly.  The  court  held  that, 
as  plaintiff  did  not  have  the  message  repeat- 
ed, be  must  be  regarded  as  having  sent  it  at 
his  own  risk,  and  consequently  the  company 
was  not  liable  for  the   mistake. 

In  Ellis  v.  Tel.  Co.,  supra;  the  supreme 
court  of  Massachusetts  held,  that  a  stipula- 
tion as  to  repeating  messages  was  reasonable, 
and  that  the  plainiiff  was  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover in  a  case  where  the  stipulation  was  not 
complied  with,  without  further  proof  of  care- 
lessness than  that  there  was  an  error  in  the 
messsage  as  delivered. 

In  United  States  Tel.  Co.  v.  Gildersleve, 
29  Md.  232,  it  was  held,  that  the  company 
had  a  right  to  protect  itself  agaiDst  extraor- 
dinary risk  by  reasonable  rules  and  regula- 
tions;   that    persons  sending  messages  were 


presumed  to  know  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  were  bound  by  them  ;  and  that,  if 
they  were  not  complied  with,  the  company, 
though  bound  to  use  diligence,  was  not 
bound  to  use  extraordinary  care  and  pre- 
caution. 

In  Tel  Co.,  v.  Carew,  supra,  Judge  Christi- 
ancy  said,  in  a  case  where  the  condition  as  to 
repeating  exists,  that  "  doubtless  the  use  of 
good  apparatus  and  instruments  would  be  re- 
'luired,  and  reasonable  skill  and  a  high, 
perhaps  the  very  highest,  degree  of  care  and 
diligence  in  their  operation  '' 

In  Sweetland  p  Illinois  &  Miss.  Tel.  Co.  1 
Am  Rep  285  (27  Iowa,  433),  it  was  held, 
that  a  telegraph  company,  notwithstanding 
special  printed  conditions  at  the  head  of  the 
dispath,  requiring  a  party  who  desires  a 
message  to  be  sent  with  absolute  correctness 
to  have  the  same  repeated,  responsible  for 
mistakes  happening  in  consequence  of  its 
own  fault,  such  as  want  of  proper  skill  or 
ordinary  care  on  the  part  of  the  operators,  or 
the  use  of  defective  instruments,  but  that 
"mere  proof  of  a  mistake,  without  some 
other  evidence  of  carelessness  or  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  company,  wi'.l  not  make  it 
liable."  It  will  be  observed  that  while  the 
cases  do  not  agree  as  to  the  degree  of  care 
for  which  a  telegraph  company  would  be  re- 
sponsible under  a  condition  as  to  repeating, 
they  all  concur  that  mere  proof  of  mistake, 
where  the  condition  has  not  been  complied; 
with,  is  not  sufficient  to  charge  the  company 
there  must  be  some  positive  proof  of  negli- 
gence adduced  by  the  plaintiff.  Without 
such  a  condition  telegraph  companies  are 
charged  with  presumption  of  negligence 
in  case  of  error  or  delay  in  the  transmission 
of  messages,  and  are  obliged  to  show  affirma-  * 
tively  that  they  exercised  the  required  dili- 
gence. See  Bildwin  v  Telegraph  Co,  45  N. 
Y  744  ;  New  York  and  Washington  Tel.  Co. 
v.  Drvburgh  35  Penn.  St  298 ;  Bowen  v. 
Lake  Erie  Tel  Co.,  1  Am  Law  Reg.  685. 
Stevenson  v.  Telegraph  Co.,  16  U-  C.  530; 
Washington  and  New  Orleans  Tel  Co.  v. 
Hobson,  15  Gratt  122;  Rittenhouse  v  Tele- 
graph Co.,  4  Am.  Rep   673  (44  N   Y.  263). 

The  conditions  which  a  telegraph  company 
may  prefix  to  its  messages  are  not  con- 
fined   to   those    relating  to    repeating. 

In  Wolf  v.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  1  Am. 
Rep.  387,  (62  I'eun.  St.  83),  it  was  held,  that  a 
condition  that  the  company  would  not  be  liable 
for  damages  in  any  case  where  the  claim  is  not 
presented  in  writing,  sixty  days  after  sending 
tbe  message,  is  neither  contrary  to  law,  un- 
reasonable, nor  contrary  to  public  policy. 

The  measure  of  damages  to  which  a  telegraph 
company  is  liable,  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration in  a  few  very  recent  cases. 

In  Squire  v.  Western  Uuion  Telegraph  Co., 
98  Mass  232,  it  was  held,  that  where  the  com- 
panv  received  a  message  to  transmit  accepting 
an  offer  to  se  1  certain  goods  at  a  certain  price, 
and,  in  consequence  of  negligence  in  the  com- 
pany the  message  is  delayed  so  that  the  sender 
fails  to  complete  the  purchase  the  company  is 
liable  in  damages  for  the  difference  between 
the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  message  and 
the  price  which  the  sender  would  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  at  the  place  stated,  in  order, 
wiih  due  diligence,  to  have  purchased  goods 
there  of  the  same  kind,  quality  and   quantity. 

In  Leonard  v.  Sew  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo 
Telegraph  Co.,  1  Am.  Kep.  446,  (41  N.  Y.,  544). 
it  appeared  that  plaintiffs  agent  in  Chicago 
telegraphed  to  bis  agent  in  Oswego  for  5,U00 
sacks  of  salt.  By  the  carelessness  of  the  oper- 
ator the  telegram  was  made  to  read  "casks;  " 
aud  5,000  casks  were  sent,  for  whicb  there 
was  no  market  in  C,  and  which  were  sold  at  a 
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loss.  In  an  action  against  the  telegraph  com- 
pany for  damages  arising  from  the  mistake,  it 
was  held,  that  the  measure  of  damages  was 
the  difference  between  the  market  value  at  O. 
and  C,  together  with  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion from  0.  to  C. 

In  Ritteuhouse  v.  The  Independent  Line  of 
Telegraph,  4  Am.  Rep  673,  (44  N.  ¥  ,  263),  the 
message,  as  delivered  by  plaintiff  to  a  tele- 
graph company,  read :  "  If  we  have  any  Old 
Southern  sell  same  before  board.  Buy  five 
Hudson  at  board."  But  the  message  as  trans- 
mitted read  :  "If  we  have  any  Old  Southern 
sell  same  before  hoard  Buy  five  hundred  at 
board."  Plaintiff's  agent,  who  received  the 
message,  bought  five  hundred  Old  Southern  ; 
but  plaintiff,  hearing  of  this,  immediately  di- 
rected the  sale  thereof,  and  the  purchase  of  five 
hundred  shares  Hudson  River,  according  to 
the  direction  contained  in  the  original  message 
as  presented  to  the  company  for  transmission. 
In  the  mean  time  Hudson  Hiver  had  risen 
making  a  difference  to  plaintiff  of  $1,375. 
In  an  action  against  the  company  for  dama 
ges,  it  was  held,  that,  plaintiff  could  'recover, 
and  that  the  measure  of  damages  was  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  stock,  See,  also, 
United  States  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Gildersleeve, 
21)  Md.  232,  and  United  States  Telegraph  Co. 
V.  Wenger,  55  Pen  n.  St  262,  where  it  was  also 
held,  that  the  damages  to  be  awarded  are 
such  as  are  necessarily  and  ordinarily  attend 
a  failure  of  the  purpose  of  the  sender,  and 
would  naturally  result  from  the  neglect  of  the 
telegraph  company  to  perform  its  duty.  In 
all  these  cases  relative  to  the  measure  of 
damages,  the  object  ol  the  message  and  the 
design  of  the  persons  presenting  them  were 
plainly  indicated  on  the  face  of  the  message, 
so  that' the  company  could  understand  the 
amount  of  damages  which  would  be  likely  to 
occur  in  cousequenee  of  neglect  or  failure  in 
sending  it.  But  in  Baldwin  v.  The  United 
States  Telegraph  Co.,  45  N.  Y.  744,  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  the  loss  which  might 
actually  occur  in  consequence  of  the  neglect 
of  the  company  and  the  loss  which  would  be 
likely  to  occur  as  gathered  from  a  perusal  of 
the  message.  In  that  case,  the  rule  was  laid 
down,  that  the  damages  given  by  way  of  in- 
demnity are  the  natural  and  necessary  con 
sequences  of  the  breach  of  contract,  in  the 
minds  of  the  parties,  interpreting  the  contract 
in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  made;  and  when  a  special  purpose  is 
intended  by  one  party,  but  is  not  known  to 
the  oiher,  such  special  purpose  will  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  assessment  of  dam- 
ages for  the  breach.  Accordingly,  when  a 
message  was  delivered  by  plaimiff  to  the  ope- 
rator at  0  ,  to  be  sent  to  plaintiff's  agent  at 
R.,  requesting  him  to  telegraph  back  to  plain- 
tiff, the  condition  of  a  pen-oleum  well  at  R. 
belonging  to  plaintiff,  and  by  the  company's 
fault  the  message  did  not  reach  plaintiff's 
Rjent  until  several  days  afterward,  and  the 
pWinliff  not  receiving  any  response  sold  his 
well  for  a  price  less  than  that  which  he  would 
have  asked  had  the  message  been  promptly 
delivered  to  his  agent  and  an  answer  received, 
it  was  held,  that  the  company  was  Dot  liable 
fjr  damages  arising  from  an  under  sale  by 
plaintiff  The  court  said  "the  loss  which 
would  naturally  and  necessarily  result  from 
the  failure  to  deliver  the  message  would  '>e 
the  money  paid  fur  its  transmission."  This 
case  also  decides  a  point  with  reference  to  the 
liability  of  connecting  companies,  and  holds 
that,  where  several  lines  of  telegraph  are  con- 
nected, and  the  arrangements  between  the 
companies  are  such  that  one  of  them  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  a  message  for  the  entire 
route,  and  to  take    pay   for    transmitting   it 


beyond  its  own  line  and  to  destination,  the 
sender  of  the  message  may  recover  from  the 
company  on  whose  line  the  delay  or  error 
occurred.  The  last  point  which  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  discussion  is  the 
proper  party  to  sue  in  c-ise  of  error  or  delay 
In  New  York  and  Washington  Tel  Co.  v. 
Deburg,  35  Penn  St.  298,  it  was  held,  that  the 
receiver  as  well  as  the  sender  might  sue  ;  and 
many  other  cases  have  arisen  in  which  the 
receiver  has  sued.  But  in  Rose  v  V.  S  Tele- 
graph Co.,  6  Rob.  (N  Y.)  305,  it  was  held,  that 
the  receiver  could  not  maintain  the  action 
unless  he  sustained  the  damage,  whi'.e  in 
Playford  v  The  United  Kingdom  Tel.  Co.,  2 
Alb.  Law  Jour.  336,  the  court  of  queen's 
bench  held,  that  the  person  to  whom  a  mes- 
sage was  seut  by  telegraph  had  not  such  an 
interest  in  the  contract  for  transmission  as 
'would  enable  him  to  maintain  an  action  for 
damages  sustained  by  him  from  the  company's 
mistake.  But  the  question  of  parties  is  gov- 
erned largely  by  the  special  rules  of  procedure 
in  different  countries.  A  resume  of  the  ad- 
judications reveals  the  fact  that  the  telegraph 
law  is  in  a  condition  somewhat  unsettled  and 
quite  unsatisfactory  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  im- 
uieus  ty  of  the  lelegraphic  business  of  the 
world,  and  the  coustantly  increasing  import- 
ance which  it  is  attaining  in  the  economy  of 
life,  some  uniform  standard  of  duty  and  lia- 
bility is  a  desideratum — Albany  Law  Journal. 


ELECTION  NOTICE- 
CINCINNATI  &  GREAT  NORTHERN  R.R. 

An  election  for  Directors  of  the  Cincinnati  k.  Qt.  North- 
ern K  ilrond  will  dm  held  at  the  office  of  the  c  impany  on 
Third  street,  on  Monday,  the  3ut  .  of  September,  !»;■;,  at 
eleven  o'clock  A.  M. 

2D  8-i,  5.  T.  WRIGHTSOrJ.  Sec'y- 


Office    Kentucky  &.  Tennessee   R.    R, 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.  13, 1872. 

The  Kentucky  <fc  TennesRee  Riilroad  Company  desire  to 
contract  for  tne  const' ueliou  of  their  road  fr.-m  Colum"ua, 
Kv„  io  Fillmoie  City,  on  the  0  io  river,  opposite  the  city 
of  Cairo    Illinois,  a  distHnt-e  of  about  twen  y  one  miles. 

''he  road  runs  uu  t)i**  valley  ot  the  Mississippi  river,  *nd, 
for  the  gfe  iter  part  of  its  length,  will  require  heavy  em- 
bankments, trestle  work  und  pile  bridging 

Mips,  profiles,  specifications,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion, may  be  obtained  at  this  office  after  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember next. 

Tt.e  work  is  required  to  be  completed  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  contract. 

L.J.  FLEMING, 

Chief  Eng.  Ken  and  Term.  S.  R. 


Agents  Wanted. 

MALE  A\'D  FEMALK — Business  pleasant,  and  better 
than  any  enterprise  in  the  field.  Agents  in  ike  from 
$4  to  S*  per  dav.  S  ;nd  stimp  for  sample  an  I  panicuUrs, 
Address.  J.LATHAM  &  C0..aaJ  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Mass,  3-8-'.  1  6 


POST 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Railway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 

186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 
CINCINNATI. 


L.  D.  KRAFT  &  CO/ 

PARKERSBURC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

WEST  H.  LUBRIGAT1KG  Oil 

STRICTLY    28    GRAVITY,      . 
PROPRIETORS  OF    THE    CELEBRATED 


H.^k.  JNT3D  . 


We  make  the  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALLOILSSOLD    BT   US    ARE    GUARANTEED   FREB 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTKR  AND  STRICTLY  PURK, 


fl£S"  We  would  request  that  you  favor  us  with  an 
ord~r  for  the  X  .  K  .  OIL,  "''* ic,t  will  be  prompt, 
ly  filled ,  as  our  facilities  for  shipjtinij  are  un- 
equaled.    Quotations  given  on  application. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 
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Insurance  Companies  Reduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

8®"The  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  th  «t  kindle  it  stations,  In  wood 
plies,  and  on  Trains  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO' 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNAT 
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AT T  °0  fi  A  "H    "D  "D  T  "KT  ^P  T  "NT  f* 


HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 


am     j    ^OftHL  Jr^Y*1!  Y^i  Tl  ^Ti  S^ 

IB  ^a  da    ^^  ^33^  WS&  raJsl       £2    uBi  pai^f   9  a  t^ida  wSL 

OF    lEVEIR/ir    DBSORIPTIOlsr 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 

Local   &  Coupon  Tickets, 

Cllt IPS,  SOFT  JBILLS, 

POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

J±2<TID  BLJ^IsTKI  booes. 
W  RIGHTS  OM  &  CO., 

RAILROAD    RECORD     OFFICE 


No.  J  67  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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E.  D.  MABTSFIELD,    - 
T.  WRIGHTSON,       -      . 


\  Editors 


CINCINNATI,  Thursday,  September  12,  1872 

&t)t  Mniltouti  Uttov^s, 

PUBLISHED    EVERY    TrtURSDAV     MORNING, 

By   W  right  son  tH  Co., 
OFFICE-No.  16'/  Wnlnut  Street 


Subscriptions — $3  per  annum  in  advance. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  square  is  the  space  occupied  by  ten  lines  of  Nonparei 

Onesquare.singleinsertion...    .„...„....„....„...  $200 

lfc        per  month 5  u" 

"        six  months 15  0" 

*'       peraunum 25  0(1 

•column.siDgleinsertion 7  00 

**        permonth 14  00 

'       six  months 55  00 

"       peraunum 110  00 

'page,     singleinsertion 25  00 

**        permonth 40  00 

"       sixmonths 135  CO 

'*       perannnm 240  00 

Card  sno  t  exceeding  to  ur  lines,  S7  00  per  an  num. 

V/KKiHTKOJ'  <fc  CO.,  Prop'rs 


The  Future  ol  Trade  nn<I  Manufactures  in 
Cincinnati. 

In  two  articles  a  few  months  since  we  gave 
reasons  for  believing  that  in  future,  active 
capital,  which  may  be  generally  represented 
as  the  interest  or  rent  of  money,  will  become 
more  abundant,  and  therefore,  cheaper;  and 
secondly,  that  coal  is  a  necessity  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  may  be  had  much  cheaper  than  it 
has  been.  In  regard  to  the  first,  active  capi- 
tal, the  last  twenty  years  has  made  an  im- 
mense improvement.  Active  capital  is  not 
only  much  more  abundant  in  proportion  to 
the  people,  but  also  much  cheaper.  The 
change  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  been 
long  in  commercial  life.  It  may  be  question- 
ed whether  we  have  the  best  possible  financial 
and  commercial  system,  but  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  it  is  much  better  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  All  experienced  commercial 
men  know  well  how  banks  arose  and  fell  like 
mushrooms ;  how  currency  was  yesterday 
good,  and  to-day  worthless  ;  how  banks  pre- 
tended to  pay  gold,  and  when  asked  for  it 
suspended  and  broke.;  and  how  exchange  on 
distant  cities  was  enormous.  These  are 
commercial  memories,  and  when  an  old  mer- 
chant of  Cincinnati  wakes  up  in  the  moraine 
ho  must  feel  very  glad  that  there  are  no 
banks  to  break  that  day,  and  that  exchange 
on  New  York  is  not  2  per  ceut,  and  money 
only  to  be  had  at  3  per  cent  a  month.  It  will 
be  comfortable  to  know  this,  even  if  his  own 
affairs  are  not  as  prosperous  as  he  could  wish. 
Two  facts  have  in  this  country  made  a  vast 
commercial  change.  The  gold  mines  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Government  responsibility 
for  currency  and  debt.  The  last  is,  in  regard 
to  this  country,  as  important  as  the  first. 
Commercial  unity  is  as  necessary  in  this  wide 


country  to  public  prosperity  as  political  unity. 
We  must  have  a  commercial  as  well  as  politi- 
cal center,  to  harmonize  the  various  parts 
together.  We  have  already  said  that  our 
immense  gold  supply  has  filled  the  great 
commercial  reservoirs  of  the  world,  and  the 
Government  credit  has  given  us  both  an  am- 
ple and  a  solid  currency,  and  to  these  facts 
may  be  added  that  the  immense  investment, 
within  a  few  years,  in  the  bonds  of  Govern- 
ment, of  States,  cities  and  railroads,  has  in- 
creased active,  commercial,  transferable  capi- 
tal far  beyond  the  proportion  which  existed  a 
few  years  since.  The  practical  result  of  all 
this  is  that  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
capital  and  money  for  any  practical,  promis- 
ing enterprises.  In  this  great  change  of 
financial  and  commercial  condition,  Cincin- 
nati shares  as  much,  probably,  more  than  any 
other  city.  Cincinnati  never  at  any  time,  and 
still  less  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  had  the 
flashy,  flaming  blaze  of  Chicago.  That  was 
not  natural  to  its  people  or  ils  position. — 
Chicago  sprang  up  on  New  York  efferves- 
cence. Cincinnati  is  like  Philadelphia.  Is  it 
any  worse  for  that?  Look  at  Philadelphia, 
with  its  700,000  inhabitants,  its  great  facto- 
ries, its  solid  capital,  and  its  vast  outgoing 
railroads.  The  Pennsylvania  Central  Rail- 
road Company  is  probably  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  corporation  in  this  coiintry1 
and  the  Reading  Railroad  is  also  a  vast  ma- 
chine, carrying  into  Philadelphia  four  times 
as  much  coal  as  Cincinnati  receives.  These 
and  other  great  corporations  are  in  a  great 
measure  owned  and  altogether  directed  in 
Philadelphia;  and  what  is  most  important, 
they  are  managed  and  directed  solely  for 
Philadelphia  interests.  This  fact  may  become 
important  to  Cincinnati  in  future  years,  but 
we  speak  of  it  here  only  in  relation  to 
the  policy  which  ought  to  govern  an  in- 
terior city.  Philadelphia  has  in  this 
manner  accomplished  two  grand  commer- 
cial facts :  1st,  She  has  sent  her  com- 
mercial arms  into  every  part  of  the  interior 
of  this  country,  even  more  than  New  York 
has.  2d,  She  has  supplied  herself  with  cheap 
coal,  which  is  the  motive  power  of  her  facto- 
ries. In  this  she  has  a  great  advautage  over 
New  York,  which  can  not  compete  with  her 
in  coal  and  manufacturing.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  have  such  a  howl  in  New  York  about  free 
coal,  and  free  evsrything.  But  there  ia  no 
coal  in  Europe  equal  to  the  Pennsylvania  coal, 
and  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  inferior.  All  at- 
tempts to  bring  New  York  up  to  Philadelphia, 
in  manufacturing,  will  be  unavailing.  It  can 
not  get  the  material  as  cheap.  And  here  we 
come  to  the  natural  and  commercial  position 
of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati  is  almost  a  paral- 
lel to  Philadelphia;  in  points  of  difference 
the  advantage  is  rather  favorable  to  Cincin- 
nati. The  foreign  trade  which  Philadelphia 
may  have  by  the  Delaware  river  is  in  its  favor. 
It  certainly  is  some  advantage  for  a  city  to 


have  an  opening  out  to  foreign  countries,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  Cincinnati  has  a  greater 
circumference,  or  extent  of  interior  trade. 
Philadelphia  ha3,  we  may  say,  no  domestic 
trade  on  the  east  side.  Cincinnati  has  it  ou 
all  sides.  Taking  this  into  view,  let  us  see  if 
the  commercial  prospects  of  Cincinnati  are 
not  as-  good  as  were  those  of  Philadelphia 
thirty  years  ago,  for  that  is  all  the  difference 
between  the  Philadelphia  of  220,000,  and  that 
of  674,000.  Let  us  take  the  two  main  ele- 
ments into  consideration: 

1.  Of  railroads.  We  think  that  we  have 
arrived  at  a  railroad  era  in  which  every  mile 
of  railroad  this  city  needs  will  be  made  in  a 
short  time.  The  great  eastern  lines  have 
found  it  a  necessity  to  come  to  Cincinnati,  a 
necessity  which  was  sure  to  occur  sooner  or 
later.  The  Ohio  Valley  with  220,000  square 
miles,  and  7,000,000  of  people,  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  ignored  by  any  Atlantic  city.  Hence, 
we  have  them  all  thriving,  with  their  arms  to 
Cincinnati.  But  in  regard  to  the  future,  the 
most  important  of  the  new  connections  will 
be  the  Southern,  because  the  Southeast  is  the 
country  now  least  connected  with  us,  and  the 
country  we  can  supply  with  the  least  compe- 
tition, and  here  the  prospects  of  this  city  are 
better  than  they  have  ever  been.  We  believe 
the  Southern  road  on  the  Knoxville  route, 
will  be  made,  as  well  as  by  Chattanooga. — 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Kentucky  Central 
should  not  be  availed  of  for  this  purpose. 
The  Knoxville  and  Kentucky  road,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  is  bought,  or  controlled,  by 
parties  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  road. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Cincinnati  and 

"Knoxville  road  should  not  be  made,  and  we 
assume  it  will  be.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  is  rapidly  approaching  to 
completion.  The  company  has  raised  the 
price  of  its  bonds  in  the  market,  and  expects 
to  do  an  immense  business.  It  has  founded 
a  new  town,  Huntington,  on  the  Ohio  river, 
and  expects  there  to  make  a  great  coal  de? 
posit,  for  the  uniform  supply  of  Cincinnati. 
And  the  Great  Eastern,  on  the  Kentucky  side, 
through  West  Virginia,  has  been  undertaken 
by  men  of  ability  and  means,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  will  be  made.  If  our  reas- 
oning be  correct,  Cincinnati  will  have  three 
new  Southern  roads. 

2.  Cheap  Coal. — How  shall  we  get  it?  Coal 
can  never  really  be  cheap  until  the  river  has 
some  competition.  The  average  price  of  coal 
has  been  for  the  past  year  22.68  cents  per  bush- 
el. A  properly  prepared  railroad  can  dump  it 
on  the  upper  level  of  Cincinnati  at  10  cents,  and 
have  it  delivered  to  the  consumers  at  12  cents 
all  the  year  round.  Probably  it  can  be  done  for 
less,  but  it  can  be  delivered  at  this  certainly. 

Some  persons  really  believe  that  a  railroad 
can  not  deliver  very  large  quantities  of  coal, 
The  Baltimore  and  the  Reading  roads  both  re- 
fute this  idea  thoroughly.  The  following  are 
the  amounts  carried  in  recent  years  by  the 
Reading  road :  • 
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Tnns.  Buflhela, 

In  1832 2,810,090  which  is  67,280,000 

In  1864 8,065,261  101,025,000 

In  1866 3,714,684  124,562.000 

In  1868 3,574,874  115,934,000 

In  1870 4,000,000  132,000,000 

The  coal  is  carried  in  Philadelphia  at  5  cents 
per  bushel.  It  may  be  carried  profitably  from 
the  coal  banks  of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia 
for  the  same.  We  hear  that  a  large  quantity 
of  coal  has  just  arrived  from  Pittsburg.  Is  it 
sold  at  10  cents  per  bushel,  or  auything  like 
it?  There  will  be  no  cheap  coal  till  the  rail- 
roads and   the  river  compete  with  each  other. 

Now  the  conclusions  from  the  facts  we  have 
just  stated  are  very  evident,  Cincinnati  will 
have  her  railroads  into  the  heart  of  the  South- 
ern Atlantic;  but  when  her  manufacturers  get 
there  they  meet  with  the  active  competition  of 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  especial- 
ly of  the  latter.  But  with  cheap  coal  and 
cheap  provisions,  Cincinnati  can  beat  them 
and  not  otherwise.  Cincinnatiprospers  large- 
ly by  her  manufactures,  then  in  time  must 
have  cheap  coal,  and  cheap  coal  Cincinnati 
can  have  if  she  pleases.  E.  D.  M. 

September  10,  1872. 


The  Overland  Railroad  Fight — San  Fran- 
cisco, August  27. — The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Peoples'  Commiitee  of  One  Hundred 
has  rejected  the  propos.ilion  to  compromise 
the  controversy  with  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  by  fj i v i 1 1 cr  the  latter  a  subsidy 
to  build  tbe  Ravenwood  bridge  o.i  coudilion 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  Groat  Island  pro- 
ject. Ths  Committee  recommend  instead  the 
construction  of  a  new  road  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Central   Pacific. 

Over2,000citizenshavesubscribed  an  aggre- 
gate of  more  than  $1,500,0(10  toward  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  tbe  proposed  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco, 
via  the  35lh  parallel.  This  popular  subscrip- 
tion foreshadows  the  success  of  an  applica- 
tion to  the  city  for  a  loan  uf  110,000,000  in 
bonds  to  the  same  company,  in  return  for  its 
equivalent  in  preferred  stook,  by  vote  of  the 
people  at  the  November  election. 

Tbe  San  Francisco  and  Colorado  Company, 
a  rival  to  both  the  Central  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  Pacific  Companies,  also  applied  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  last  night  for  aid  to  the 
extent  of  $10,000;000  of  absolute  subsidy, 
without  return  in  bonds  or  stock. 


— The  annual  report  of  the  officers  of  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  and  N.  &  N.  W. 
R.,  states  that  the  Stale  Commissioners  allow- 
ed the  company  a  credit  of  $700,000  in  Ten- 
nessee bonds,  for  claims  by  the  companv  in 
operating  the  railroad  under  the  agreements 
of  lease,  &c,  and  this  comprised  and  settled 
the  matter.  $375,000  has  been  spent  in  im- 
proving and  equipping  the  road  since  the 
purchase;  $500,000  will  be  required  to  finish 
the  track  ir,  first  class*  order.  Tie  amount 
necessary  to  finish  renewing  and  equipping, 
&c,  will  be:  Average  cost  of  $2,400,000  of 
Tennessee  bonds  at  67c,  $1,608,000;  amount 
expended  since  purchase,  $375,000  ;  amount 
necessary  to  complete  and  equip,  $500,000 ; 
interest  for  one  and  a  half  ypar,  sav  $217,- 
000;  cost  in  money,  $2,700,000,  or  $15,780 
per  mile,  furnished  and  equipped, 


Cheap  Coal  a  ~Vecessi<y. 

The  life  of  Cincinnati  is  in  it3  manufactures, 
and  the  life  of  the  manufactures  is  cheap 
coal.  With  cheap  coal  occasionally,  and  dear 
coal  generally,  our  manufactures  will  dwindle. 
They  can  not  grow  under  a  standing  appre- 
hension of  a  scarcity  of  coal.  Capital  can  not 
afford  an  investment  in  the  stock  and  fixtires 
and  all  the  other  permanences  of  manufactur- 
ing by  labor-saving  machinery  if  the  supply 
of  the  material  of  the  power  to  move  them  is 
uncertain.  It  can  not  afford  a  course  of  ups 
and  downs,  in  which  the  average  of  the  oc- 
casional coal  famines  and  of  the  general 
rates  is  not  so  bad  as  the  worst.  It  must 
have  freedom  from  apprehension  of  high 
priced  coal,  or  it  will  go  to  the  numerous 
places  created  by  railroads,  where,  although 
it  may  not  have  the  promise  or  the  tradition 
of  cheap  coal  that  we  have,  it  will  have  a  se- 
curity against  high  prices  and  famines. 

Tbe  creating  forces  of  Cincinnati  were 
cheap  coal  and  the  extensive  river  navigation 
for  the  distribution  of  her  waies  and  trade. 
Certain  great  changes  have  taken  place  by 
which  the  former  has  been  rendered  uncertain, 
and  the  latter  has  competing  channels  inter- 
secting the  country  everywhere.  These 
changes  in  the  great  forces,  and  the  means 
of  adapting  them  to  our  situation,  we  shall 
consider  in  other  articles.  It  is  requisite  in 
the  beginning  to  recognize  that  our  ancient 
means  of  coal  supply  have  failed  to  give  us 
security  against  coal  famine,  or  to  give  ns  a 
guarantee  of  cheap  coal  in  general.  This 
inadequacy  of  the  old  means  is  not  a  tempo- 
rary thing.  It  has  come  upon  as  gradually, 
and  will  go  on  increasing.  Cheap  coal  has 
become  in  this  city  a  tradition.  The  expecta- 
tion is  still  kept  up,  and  it  kills  all  plans  of 
relief.  The  price  can  not  be  written  down 
by  newspaper  abuse  of  persons,  or  syndicates, 
or  coal  kings,  nor  by  advising  our  citizens  to 
refuse  to  purchase  when  there  is  a  run.  This 
newspaper  advice  when  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary run,  just  at  the  edge  of  last  winter, 
caused  many  citizens  to  pay  from  35  to  40 
cents  for  coal  which  they  were  advised  not  to 
buy  at  16.  Our  manufacturing  supremacy 
can  not  be  kept  up  by  such  means,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country, 
we  must  have  a  steady  supply  of  cheap  coal. 
That  we  have  not  got  now,  and  every  year  the 
inadequacy  of  the  means  that  were  once 
thought  abundant  will  more  and  more  appear. 
—  Gazette  of  Sep.  1 1. 

There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  truth  in 
the  above  remarks  of  the  Gazette;  hence,  we 
republish  them,  hoping  that  the  source  from 
whence  they  come  may  have  weight  on  the 
public  mind,  and  also  as  preliminary  to  what 
we  may  further  say  upon  this  subject. 

On  Saturday  evening  last  there  was  a  very 
interesting  meeting  (although  not  a  large  one) 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  Rooms,  where  the  coal 
supply  question  was  discussed  by  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  with  reference  to  the  source 
from  which  to  obtain,  and  means  of  securing 
a  uniformly  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of 
coal.  In  the  course  of  some  remarks  on  that 
occasion  we  stated,  what  we  had  previously 
said  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  that  the  amount 
received  by  Cincinnati  from  all  sources  was 
36,893,999  bushels.  That  the  coal  consumers 
of  Cincinnati  ought  to  get  their  coal  delivered 
at  twelve  cents  per  bushel.     That  the  average 


price  of  Youghiogheny  (which  governs  all 
others)  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1872, 
had  been  22  68-100  cents  per  bushel,  and  that 
therefore  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  had  paid 
10  68-100  cents  per  bushel  more  for  their  fuel 
than  they  ought  to;  or  a  gross  extra  lax  for 
fuel  for  the  year  of  $3,940,279  09. 

This  was  pretty  "strong  meat''  for  the 
stomachs  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
who  thought  our  figures  were  distorted,  or 
rather  based  on  incorrect"  data.  The  real 
probabilities  were  that  we  had  the  data,  and 
they  had  not,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following: 

Cincinnati,  Sep.  0,  1872. 
Dear  Mr.  Wrigh/son, 

Enclosed  please  find  the  price  per  bushel 
for  Youghiogheny  coal,  "afloat"  and  "deliv- 
ered," en  Tuesday  of  each  week  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1872,  our  commercial  year. 
You  will  perceive  that  fully  half  the  year  none 
is  quoted  "  afloat,"  which  accounts  for  the 
difference  in  the  averages  respectively,  of 
afloat  and  delivered;  the  difference  usually 
between  them  being  from  4  to  6  cents. 

The  system  of  procuring  coal  statistics  has 
not,  I  understand,  been  a  satisfactory  one,  so 
that  some  estimates  have  to  be  made.  These, 
as  I  have  the  figures  bow,  make  the  receipts 
for  year  ending  August  31,  for  Pittsburgh, 
Ohio  River,  Kanawha,  Cannel  and  Anthracite, 
36,893,999  bushels.  More  correct  data  which 
I  shall  receive  before  my  report  goes  to  press, 
may  somewhat  change  these  figures,  but  I 
think  not  materially. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Sidney  D.  Maxwell. 

The  following  is  the  table  referred  to  in  the 
above  note  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

YOUGHIOGHENY   COAL. 

1871-  1872. 

Date.  Afloat.  Deliv'd.  Date.      Afloat.  Deliv'd. 

Sep   5  16  20  Mch.  5  ...    28 

12  16  20  12  ...    28 

19  16  20  19  

26  ...  22  26 

Oct.  3  ...  24  April  2  

10  ...  28  9  15    20 

17  ...  28  16  15    20 

24  ...  32  23  15    20 

31  ...  32  30  15    20 

Nov.  7  ...  32  May  7  15    20 

14  ...  32  14  15    20 

21  21  15    20 

28  14  20  28  15    20 

Dec.  5  14  20  June  4  ...    20 

12  ...  24  11  ...    20 

19  ...    28        IS   14    20 

26  ...    28       25   ...    20 
1872.         July  2   ...    20 

Jan.  2  9  -  18 

9  14  20  16  ...  20 

16  14  20*  23  ...  20 

23  14  20  30  13  18 

30  ...  24    Aug.  6  13  18 

Feb.  6  ...  24  13  ...  18 

13  ...  24  20  ...  20 

20  ...    28        27   ...    20 

27  ....    28 

Average  price,  14  63c.  22.68c. 
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The  difference  between  the  average  cf 
"afloat"  and  delivered  is  very  clearly  ac- 
counted for  by  Col.  Maxwell  The  truth  was 
that  there  was  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
year  when  there  was  no  coal  "afloat"  in  this 
market,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  no  quo- 
tations were  given  "afloat;"  whereas  the 
quotations  of  "  delivered  ''  during  this  period 
run  up  into  the   "  high  figures." 

We  have  thus  "shown  our  hand,"  because 
we  are  determined  not  to  be  classed  among 
"chronic  grumblers,"  continually  presenting 
the  "dark  side  of  the  picture,"  "driving 
away  capital  and  enterprise  from  the  city-" 
We  want  our  citizens  to  see  that  the  "  coal 
tax"  is  the  most  onerous  tax  now  levied  on 
our  industry,  and  that  it  affects  not  only  the 
rich,  but  the  poor — the  millionaire  and  the 
wash-woman. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Experience  has  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  we  can  not  depeud  on 
the  river  as  our  exclusive  source  of  supply, 
without  having  to  pay  "  too  dear  for  the  whis- 
tle." Notthat there  is  not  inexhaustible  mines 
of  coal  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries; 
but  the  uncertainties  of  navigation  are  such, 
and  the  products  of  mines  other  than  those 
near  Pittsburg,  in  either  the  mining  or  the 
transportation,  are  so  much  under  the  control 
of  the  Pittsburg  operators,  that  it  has  been 
fully  and  clearly  demonstrated  that  Cincin- 
nati must  look  elsewhere  for  her  coal  than  on 
the  "  bosom  of  the  Ohio." 

We  endeavored  the  other  evening  to  show 
as  clearly  as  possible,  where  the  true  sources 
of  supply  of  fuel  for  Ciacinnati  are  located, 
and  exhibited  samples  of  coal  from  the  differ- 
ent localities.  We  alluded  to  the  mines  of 
Perry  county,  Ohio,  on  Sunday  and  Mondav 
creek,  where  the  veins  are  thirteen  feet  thick, 
and  covered  with  a  bed  of  iron,  situated 
about  130  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
city.  Also  to  the  statements  of  Col.  Trimble 
of  the  coal  on  the  line  of  his  (Southern  Ohio) 
road,  that  he  can  bring  it  from  within  100 
miles  of  tbe  city. 

To  the  projected  Kentucky  and  Great  East- 
ern Railway,  running  to  the  coal  fields  of 
Eastern  Kentucky,  in  Greenup  &  Carter 
counties,  as  well  as  to  the  West  Virginia  coal 
fields.  This  road  would  reach  good  coal  for 
"iron  purposes,"  and  domestic  uses;  witbin 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  Cincinnati, 
and  an  easy  water  grade  all  the  way. 

We  also  exhibited  some  samples  of  exceed- 
ing fine  coals  from  a 'little  beyond  Mt.  Ster- 
ling, Kentucky,  within  a  railroad  distance  of 
Cincinnati  of  from  112  to  124  miles.  This 
line  could  be  profitably  extended  clear  across 
the  State,  of  Kentucky  to  the  Cumberland 
Gap,  and  would  run  over  coal  beds  interlard- 
ed with  iron  and  salt  all  the  way  from  where 
it  first  touched  coal  to  the  Gap. 

Last,  though  not  least,  because  nearest 
within  our  grasp,  is  a  coal  road  to  the  Indiana 
coal  fields,  the  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute 
Railroad.     This  line  will    reach  the   "  block 


coal"  of  Indiana  in  a  railroad  run  of  about 
150  miles. 

Now  we  unhesitatingly  assert  that  a  sub- 
scription of  one  fourth  of  the  sum  above 
named,  as  the  "extra  tax"  paid  by  Cincin- 
nati for  her  "coal  supply"  for  last  year,  will 
secure  to  her  coal  in  the  yard  at  ten  cents  per 
bushel,  from  any  one  of  the  above  named 
mines.  And,  if  the  whole  amount  ($3,940,- 
279.09)  can  be  subscribed,  one-fourth  to  each 
road,  that  we  can  have  the  competition  of  all 
four  coal  roads,  within  two  years,  and  Cincin- 
nati become  the  best  supplied  with  coal  of  any 
city  in  this  country. 

But  we  don't  want  to  wait  that  long  for 
"cheap coal."  The  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute 
road  icill  be  built;  it  can  put  coal  into  the 
Cincinnati  market  by  the  first  day  of  January 
1873.  By  a  little  judicious  aid  enabling  tbem 
to  have  the  use  of  "  rolling  stock  "  adapted 
to  this  particular  traffic,  and  to  devote  their 
resources  to  construction,  they  would  contract 
to  bring  the  coal  at  the  minimum  price  of  ten 
cents  per  bushel,  in  the  storage  depots. 

We  showed  in  our  issue  of  June  20th,  that 
with  an  investment,  by  the  city  or  citizens  nf 
Cincinnati,  of  $505,000  in  rolling  stock,  (500 
coal  cars  of  15  tons  capacity,  and  ten  loco- 
motives), that  this  road  (the  C.  &  Terre 
Haute  line)  could  accomplish  the  following 
result:  "  Each  car  would  make  four  trips 
per  month.  500  car  loads  of  15  tons  each 
would  be  7,500  tons,  four  times  per  month 
would  be  30,000  tons,  or  360,000  tons  per 
year;  or  euunting  28  bushels  to  the  ton,  it 
would  be  10,080,000  bushels,"— a  little  over 
one-fourth  of  our  annual  consumption.  With 
an  increased  rolling  stock,  of  course,  the 
road  could  do  more. 

The  great  question  to  be  solved  now  is 
which  is  the  greater  economy,  to  continue  to 
pay  the  "coal  tax,"  as  heretofore,  or  by  an 
investment  of  one-eighth  the  extra  sum  paid 
lastyear  ($3,940,279.09)  for  at  least  three  quar- 
ters of  the  present  commercial  year  (and 
forever  after),  to  secure  coal  at  reasonable 
rates.  It  is  for  citizens  to  decide  1  "You 
pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your  choice  1" 


Baltimore  to  Ellioott's  Mills  — It  is  cre- 
ditably reported  that  parties  are  already  at 
work  upon  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  new 
railroad.  The  Canton  Coal  Company  are  the 
principal  corporators  of  the  work,  and  it  is 
understood  that  they  are  prepared  to  push  it 
through  at  once. 

Another  railroad  company  has  deposited 
the  aiticles  of  incorporation  in  the  record  of- 
fice. The  proposed  road  begins  at  a  point  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  between  Hy- 
attsville  and  the  Highlands,  near  to  the  head 
of'Oxen  run,  and  with  the  run  to  the  Potomac, 
thence  by  bridge  to  Alexandria. 

Another  road  is  to  run  from  a  point  near 
the  dividing  line  of  Spaulding's  and  Bladens- 
burg  districts,  on  the  Point  Lookout  Railroad, 
thence  to  Bemming's  bridge,  thence  to  Boun- 
dary and  Fifteenth  strpet  east,  thence  to  the 
corner  of  I  and  Third  streets  north-west. — 
EUicolt   City  News, 


Kentucky  *  Great  Eastern  Railwayf 

A  correspondendent  of  the  Gasel/e  writing 
from  Ashland,  Kentucky,  gives  the  following 
cogent  resons  why  the  Kentucky  &  Great  East- 
ern Railway  should  be  constructed,  and  clear- 
ly shows  the  great  interest  Cincinnati  has  in 
its  early  completion : 

"  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
me  that  a  railroad  up  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy,  has  not  been  built  to 
get  at  the  great  coal  beds  of  North-east  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia..  A  Hue  of  road  but 
little  over  a  hundred  miles  in  length  would 
reach  the  finest  field  of  mineral  fuel  on  the 
continent,  much  of  which  crops  out  on  the 
river  front,  say  within  three  miles  of  naviga- 
ble water,  requiring  only  very  short  line  feed- 
ers to  supply  coal  to  the  main  stem. 

The  coal  i-*  superior  for  smelting  as  well  as 
desirable  fur  steam  and  domestic  purposes. 
This  would  be  the  easiest  obtained  and  the 
cheapest  fuel  for  Cincinnati,  and  the  road  I 
refer  to  would  be  worth  more  to  Cincinnati 
than  almost  any  that  could  be  built  to  it.  Be- 
sides, the  certainty  and  cheapness  of  the  coal 
this  road  would  give  your  city,  there  are  many 
thousand  tons  of  freight  steady  and  certain 
now  suffering  for  the  means  of  transit  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  which  would  flow  to  it  over  the 
road  I  have  named. 

In  Kentucky  and  Ohio  there  are  a  hundred 
pig  iron  furnaces,  situated  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Hanging  Rock  region,  all  of  them  de- 
pendent in  some  degree  upon  the  river  for 
transportation,  and  many  of  them  entirely  so. 

Each  of  these  works  will  yield  about  3,500 
tons  per  annum  of  pig  metal  for  shipment,  and 
consume  products  as  follows,  that  would  have 
to  be  transported  to  them  :  Of  corn,  25,000 
bushels;  15,000  barrels  of  flour ;  40  000  pounds 
of  bacon  and  pickled  pork,  besides  other  large 
quantities  of  supplies  peculiar  to  that  branch 
of  manufacturing — boots,  shoes,  hardware, 
dry  goods,  groceries,  &c. 

An  analysis  of  this  business  reveals  the  as- 
tounding fact  that  when  you  add  to  the  busi- 
ness we  have  already  named  the  natural  busi- 
ness to  go  to  the  road  from  Covington  to  Big 
Sandy,  no  one  track  could  accommodate  it;  it 
would  at  once  require  two  tracks.  Under  the 
rapid  increase  of  ihis  region,  a  railroad  has  be- 
come a  positive  necessity — not  so  much  to  the 
country  to  be  benefited  by  it  as  to  Cincinnati, 
for  all  these  vast  commercial  commodities  go  di- 
rect to  Cincinnati,  and  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness is  such  that  both  business  and  the  city 
alike  suffer  when  hampered  with  the  contin- 
gencies of  low  water  in  summer  and  ice  in 
winter." 


— The  Grading  of  the  Canon  Branch  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grand  Railroad  is  progressing 
rapidly,  eight  contractors  being  at  work  at 
different  points.  On  the  Arkansas,  above 
Pueblo,  there  is  considerable  rock  work,  and 
at  Beaver  Creek  a  heavy  rock  cutting  is  being 
excavated  by  Orman  &  Co.,  the  contractors  at 
that  point.  Piles  are  being  driven  at  the 
river  crossings  and  track-laying  will  begin 
soon. 

— The  stockholders  of  the  St  Louis  and- 
South-eastern  Railroad  Company,  at  a  meet 
ing  held  in  St  Louis,  August  26,  unanimously 
ratified  the  articles  of  consolidation  recently 
entered  into  by  that  company  with  the  Evans- 
ville,  Henderson  and  Nashville  and  Edgefield 
and  Kentucky  roads,  by  which  the  roads  be- 
tween here  and  Nashville  are  brought  under 
one   man  age  me  ut. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  tlie  Chamber   ol  Com- 
merce. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  OFFICERS — TEE  WORK   FOR  THE 
YEAR — RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURES,  &C. 

[From  the  Cinciunati  Guzette.] 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chambpr  of  Commerce  was  held  yesterday  at 
12.45  P.  M.,  in  ibe  Merchants'  Exchange,  a 
very  large  attendance  being  present.  C.  W. 
Rowland,  Esq.,  of  the  Chamber,  presided. 

REPORT  OF  TBE  BOARD  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  annual  report. of  the  board  was  then 
presented  and  read  by  N.  S.  Jones,  Esq.,  Sec- 
retary.    It  is  as  follows: 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Cincinnati,  Sep.  1,  1872. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

In  compliance  with  duty  and  custom,  your 
retiring  Board  of  Officers  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  brief  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  Chamber  for  the  year  just 
closing  : 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  finances  of  the 
Chamber  should  receive  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  as  this  is  accompanied  by  the  Treasur- 
er's report.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
Chamber  is  in  a  healthy  financial  condition, 
and  but  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  in- 
curred— such  as  the  contribution  to  the 
Chicago  relief,  $5,000,  the  North-west  relief, 
$1,000,  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the  Cotton 
Exchange,  and  several  other  items,  all  aggre- 
gating $8,226  30-100— there  would  be  a  small 
sum  to  add  to  the  surplus  fund. 

The  increased  attendance  the  past  year  has 
elicited  frequent  remark.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  average  has  been  larger  than  any 
previous  year.  This  fact  indicates  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  your  organization. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  your 
board,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  who  had  faithfully 
filled  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  for  seventeen  years,  tender- 
ed his  resignation,  which  was  reluctantly 
accepted;  but  not  until  assurances  received 
that  it  was  irrevocable.  Appropriate  resolu- 
tions, expressive  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  so 
valuable  an  officer,  of  his  fidelity,  industry, 
extensive  acquaintance  with  mercantile  usage, 
and  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  annual 
reports,  were  adopted  by  your  board  and  by 
the  Chamber,  which  have  been  placed  on 
record.  From  a  number  of  applicants  for 
the  vacancy,  Col.  Sidney  D.  Maxwell  was 
elected  as  his  successor,  and  your  officers  can 
not  but  congratulate  themselves  on  their  se- 
lection, as  Col.  Maxwell  has  more  than  fulfilled 
their  expectations.  The  duties  of  the  Super- 
intendent are  arduous  and  peculiar,  and  they 
have  been  faithfully  executed  by  the  present 
incumbent  Col.  Maxwell  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  his  admirable  compilation  of  the 
statistics  of  the  "  Pork  Packing  in  the  West," 
published  under  the  direction  of  your  board. 
Commencing  late  in  January,  when  the  pack- 
ing season  was  more  than  half  over,  and 
without  any  data  whatever,  he  prepared  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  eomplete  reports  of 
the  hog  packing  in  the  West  ever  issued,  by 
which  he  has  established  a  reputation  as  a 
statistician. 

We  can  not  refrain  from  warm  commenda- 
tion of  the  noble  spirit  of  charity  that  ani- 
mated your  body,  when  the  intelligence  of  the 
devastating  (iresj  in  Chicago  and  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  was  announced.  Your  prompt 
action  in  the  formation  of  a  committee,  your 
large  donation  of  money  and  supplies  are  all 
fresh  in  our  minds      The  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce took  the  initiative,  and  directed  through 
her  committees  every  movement  in  this  great 
work  of  charily  lor  Cincinnati. 

The  formal  conjunction  of  the  Cotton  Ex- 
change with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  took  place  on  the  30th  of  January,  it 
is  hoped,  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Chamber. 

The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  has  en- 
grossed much  of  your  time  and  attention 
during  the  year,  and  the  hope  is  entertained 
that  the  result  of  your  deliberations,  united 
with  the  influence  and  wealth  at  your  com- 
mand, will  in  this  enterprise  be  as  successful 
as  will)  the  Louisville  &  Portland  Canal,  now 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  There  is  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
watched  the  laiter  undertaking,  from  its  incep- 
tion to  the  prespnt  moment,  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  influence  of  your  intelligent 
body,  properly  directed,  and  the  untiring  zeal 
of  your  committees,  the  Louisville  &  Port- 
land Canal,  instead  of  being  an  accomplished 
fact,  would  now  have  been  in  the  condition 
of  the  Southern  Railroad,  with  the  great  work 
yet  to  be  constructed. 

The  importance  of  a  trunk  road  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Chattanooga  can  not  be  exaggerated. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  pro- 
posed road  is  in  the  hands  of  an  able  Board 
of  Trustees,  who  have  succeeded  in  removing 
the  legislation  and  legal  barriers  in  the  way 
of  the  eiterprise,  and  are  pushing  it  to  com- 
pletion with  commendable  energy.  Other 
projects  have  received  your  consideration 
and  been  acted  upon  by  you — the  Cincinnati 
&  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  the  Ceredo  Mineral 
Railway  Co.,  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  lastly,  the  Red  River  trade,  which 
has  not  met  the  encouragement  its  import- 
ance demands.  Your  action  on  the  above 
enterprises  has  been  duly  recorded. 

The  death  of  six  of  your  members  has  been 
announced  during  the  year,  a3  follows: 
Thomas  Kirby,  Robert  E  Lee,  H.  Clay  Evans, 
Col.  James  Morgan,  George  Shillito,  and 
lastlj  William  Smith,  whose  unexpected 
death  created  a  profound  sensation.  There 
was  probably  no  member  of  the  Chamber 
whose  loss  would  have  been  so  generally  felt 
and  regretted  as  that  of  Mr.  Smith.  As  a 
mark  of  respect  to  one  who  had  for  so  many 
years  commanded  its  confidence,  the  Cham- 
ber attended  his  funeral   in  a  body. 

The  subscription  of  twenty  five  hundred 
dollars  by  the  Chamber  last  year  to  the  guar- 
antee fund  of  the  Cincinnati  Industrial  Ex- 
position was  renewed  this  year,  and  the  fol- 
lowing committee  appointed  to  represent  your 
organization  :  C.  W.  Rowland,  L.  C.  Weir, 
Win.  W.  Tayljr,  Lewis  Seasongood,  and 
Geo.    Sharpless. 

Your  Board  of  Officers  had  more  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  business  to  transact  during 
its  administration,  and  has  had  some  very 
unpleasant  duties  to  perform,  growing  mainly 
out  of  trials  for  unmercantile  conduct. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  your  officers 
have  endeavored  to  discharge  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  conscientiously  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  justice,  equity,  and 
the   constitution. 

In  conclusion,  yourboard  would  respectfully 
recommend  to  the  Chamber  that  article  6, 
section  2  of  the  constitution  be  so  changed 
as  to  confer  on  the  Board  of  Officers  the 
power  to  fix  the  penalty  lo  be  inflicted  in 
cases  of  unmercantile  conduct,  the  same  as  is 
exercised  by  almost  all  similar  commercial 
organizations  in  this  country. 
In  behalf  of  the  board, 

,N.  S  Jones,  Secretary. 


TREASURER  S  REPORT. 

The  following  report  of  William  Shaffer, 
Esq  ,  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,  showing  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  was  then  submitted: 

Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Merchants'  Exchange,  Sept.  1. 
C.  W.  Rowland,  Esq.,  President  Chamber  of 

Commerce : 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  the  constitution,  I  herewith  submit  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Cincinnati  Chamoer  of  Commerce  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1872,  showing 
the  amount  of  receipts  from  all  sources  $33,- 
871   05,  and  expenditures  $35,074  25-100. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  have  been  in- 
creased by  donations  to  the  sufferers  by  fire 
last  fall,  at  Chicago  and  the  North-west; 
appropriations  of  money  for  importaut  local 
interests,  and  fitting  up  the  room  for  the  Cot- 
ton Exchange,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  $9,520,  which  amount  deducted  from  the 
gross  expenditures,  would  leave  $25,554  25, 
the  actual  running  expense?  of  the  Chamber  ; 
showing  that  the  legitimate  income  of  the 
Chamber  would  have  been  sufficient  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  year. 

The  amount  paid  on  rent  account  has  in- 
creased $1,600  over  last  year,  caused  by 
several  of  the  offices  being  vacant  and  the 
income  from  that  source  being  correspond- 
ingly decreased. 

The  cost  c-f  telegraph  market  reports  has 
increased  $876  over  last  year. 

The  actual  cost  of  procuring  and  printing 
the  "  Pork  Packing  Statistics  of  the   West'' 
was  $386  97,  and  the  amount  received  from 
sale  of  the  "circulars"  was  $287   25  leaving' 
a  balance  of  $93  22,  the  cost  to  the  Chamber 
of  a  very  valuable  statistical  document. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
William  Shaffer,  Treasurer. 
Per.  J.  R.  Morton,  Clerk. 

statement  of    receipts    and    expenditures 

for  the  year  1871-72. 

Receipts. 

From   membership    dues $17,090  00 

Office  rents 4,630  00 

Ticket  sales 1,290  00 

Sale  of  U.S.  Bonds 7,500  00 

Premium  on  same ,....  904  37 

Interest,  coupons,  and  premium...  1,133  15 

Desk    rents  856  00 

Arbitration   fees 160  00 

Sales  of  Superintendent's  report  of 

Pork  Packing  in  the  West 287  25 

Expense  account  (sundry  items)...  20  25 

Total  receipts  $33,871  02 

Expenditures. 

Forsalaries $8,617  62 

Rent 7,833  00 

Telegraph  market  reports 5,903  61 

Printing  and   advertising 1,221    94 

Stationary  and  blank  books 402   11 

Postage  and  revenue  stamps 112  58 

Extraordinary  expenses,  as  follows: 

Chicago  relief. $5,000  00 

North-west    relief 1,000  00 

Cotton  premium 500   00 

Richard  Smith,  expen- 
ses at  Washington...     350  00 
B.  Eggleston,  expenses 

at  Washington 200  00 

Theodore  Cook,  expen- 
ses at  Washington...       200  00 
Southern     Commercial 

Convention 200  00 

Ohio  River  Convention.      241   30 
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National  Board  of  Trade.      535  00—  8,226  30 

Fitting  up  Cotton  Exchange 962  36 

Coal,  1825  boshela 309  00 

Gas,  $209  77;  water,  $93  00 302  77 

Taxes,  $73  92;  ice,  $23  60 117  52 

Ordinary  expenses 1,065  54 

Total  expenditures $35,074  25 

Excess   of  expenditures   over  re- 
ceipts      1,203  23 

Due  the  Treasurer,  Sept.  1st,  1871.        691   12 

Due  the  Treasurer,  Sept.  1st,  1872.  $1,894  35 
We,  the  undersigned  Advisory  Committee 
have  examined  the  above  accounts  and  tind 
them  correct,  and  the  vouchers  furnished 
correspond  therewith. 

[Signed]  J.  H    French, 

W.  D.   CHIPMAN, 

Thomas  Morrison. 


Vermont  Central  Railroad. — The  Ver- 
mont Central  llailroad  combination  has  be- 
come something  enormous,  and  its  ramifica- 
tions extend  through  States  and  communities 
that  had  litile  thought,  five  years  ago,  of  be- 
coming so  connected  with  a  short  line  of 
mortgaged  Vermont  road.  It  now  controls 
nearly  every  railroad  in  Vermont  and  is  a 
powerful  element  in  State  politics;  it  leases 
roa'ls  in  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts and,  I  believe  Canada,  and  is  felt 
every  year  in  the  legislation  of  those  States. 
It  has  built  up  an  immense  business,  some  of 
which  is  profitable  and  some  is  not,  and  the 
question  is  w-hetber  it  can  so  distribute  its 
profits  as  to  make  the  whole  enterprise  suc- 
ceed and  hold  together.  It  is  enriching  the 
individuals  most  concerned  in  its  manage- 
ment, and  is  supplying  the  general  public 
with  traveling  and  freight  facilities  much  bet- 
ter than  they  had  before.  But  many  Vermont 
people  complain  that  it  does  not  accommo- 
date them,  that  it  is  grasping  and  intolerant 
in  its  dealings  and  as  selfish  as  any  of  the 
railroad  rings  now  in  existence.  It  is  closely 
linked  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
enterprise,  and  will  derive  great  benefit  from 
the  prospective  success  of  that.  Much  of  the 
business  and  growth  of  St.  Albans  depends 
upon  the  present  managers  of  the  Vermont 
Central  combination — they  live  there,  and 
shape,  to  a  great  extent,  the  industry  of  the 
town.  They  are  now  building  a  great  rolling 
mill,  which  will  employ  from  500  to  1,000 
hands,  and  which  has  a  capital  of  $400,000  ; 
of  this  $200,000  is  owned  in  St.  Albans,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  rest  by  the  gun-making 
Remingtons.  The  railroads  composing  this 
combination  are  to  he  the  buyers  of  the  iron 
and  steel  furnished  by  this  rolling  mill,  and 
the  profits  of  it  will  go  largely  to  the  mana- 
gers  of  the  roads. — Springfield   Republican. 


— The  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  Compa- 
ny will  this  month  (August)  complete  its  ex- 
tension to  Powell's  Bend,  eight  miles  beyond 
Hacerstown,  including  a  magnificent  bridge 
across  the  Potomac  1,017  feet  long  and  70 
feet  high.  This  bridge  rests  upon  two  abut- 
ments and  six  piers  of  beautiful  and  substan- 
tial masonry,  is  a  deck  bridge  covered  and 
weather-boarded,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
strong  and  durable  structure.  Between  the 
West  Virginia  end  of  the  bridge  and  Mai  tins- 
burg,  11  miles,  the  Marlinsburg  and  Potomac 
Railroad  Company  have  nearly  completed  the 
grading  and  ballasting,  and  will  have  the 
track  laid  early  in  October.—  Mining  Regis- 
ter. 


The  Hazard  *  or  Travel. 

The  newspapers  of  the  past  few  weeks  con- 
tain the  records  of  many  disasters  by  steam- 
boat traveling.  We  shall  not  enumerate 
these  disasters,  for  they  are  yet  fresh  in  the 
public  mind.  But  there  are  two  of  these  so 
particularly  the  result  of  recklessness  that  we 
feel  compelled  to  comment  upon  some  of  the 
facts,  f  he  Bristol,  a  passenger  steamer  run- 
ning between  New  York  and  Fall  River,  ran 
into  a  bark  loaded  with  iron  in  New  York 
harbor,  cutting  into  the  side  of  the  sailing 
vessel  some  six  feet  and  sinking  it  After 
performing  this  feat,  the  steamer  went  to  the 
wharf  at  Newport,  landed  a  portion  of  its  pas- 
sengers, and  then  proceeded  on  its  way  to 
Fall  River  After  running  a  few  miles  the 
boat  was  found  to  be  sinking,  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  run  her  ashore.  That 
no  lives  were  lost  was  .'imply  a  piece  of  good 
luck,  as  when  the  boat  was  found  to  be  in  a 
sinking  condition  the  shore  was  fortunately 
of  such  a  character  that  beaching  the  boat 
was  an  easy  matter;  but  had  it  proceeded  but 
a  short  distance  further,  beaching  would  have 
been  impossible,  and  hundreds  of  persons 
would  have  been  lost  in  all  human  probability. 
What  can  be  said  too  severe  of  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  of  the  Bristol,  who  allowed  her 
to  leave  the  wharf  at  Newport  without  a  pro- 
per examination  to  see  whether  or  no  sbe  was 
damaged  by  the  collision.  The  spirit  of  reck- 
less bravado  that  allowed  the  boat  to  proceed 
under  such  circumstances  ought  not  to  be 
'jountenaneed  by  the  owners  of  that  line,  and 
the  guilty  persons  should  be  removed  from 
their  command  at  once.  The  disaster  was 
caused  either  by  recklessness  or  incapacity 
and  was  of  such  a  flagrant  character  as  for- 
ever to  preclude  those  guilty  of  it  from  holding 
any  position  in  which  the  lives  of  the  traveling 
public  shall  be  committed  to  their  discretion 
or  to  their  want  of  it.  There  can  be  no  valid 
excuse  for  this  disaster;  it  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  recklessness,  incapacity,  or  drunken 
folly  Steamboat  officers,  if  they  please,  may 
hazard  I  heir  own  lives,  but  they  have  no  right 
to  hazard  the  lives  of  others;  and  we  feel  that 
we  should  be  false  to  our  duty  if  we  did  not 
enter  our  protest  against  the  man  or  men  who 
are  responsible    for  this  great  hazard. 

Then  we  have  another  case  to  comment 
upon,  more  horrible  in  its  results,  but  still  due 
to  the  recklessness  or  incapacity  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  lost  steamer  Metis.  This  boat 
was  run  into  amidships  in  Long  Island  Sound 
by  a  schooner.  The  wind  was  blowing  n  >arly 
a  gale  and  the  force  of  the  blow  must  have 
been  severe  enough  to  have  awakened  the  ap- 
prehension of  even  the  stoutest  hearts;  but 
when  other  steamers,  noticing  the  collision, 
proffered  aid,  it  was  rejected  at  once,  although 
there  were  some  two  hundred  persons  in  the 
Metis  whose  lives  depended  upon  the  result. 
The  other  boats  proceeded  on  their  way,  and 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  Metis  was  sinking. 
Alter  running  in  towards  the  shore  some  way, 
the  boat  went  down,  and  some  thirty-nine  lives 
were  lost.  This  direful  result  might  easily 
have  been  prevented  had  the  captain  of  the 
boat  accepted  the  offers  of  aid  from  other  boats, 
but  he  preferred,  without  proper  examination 
of  the  injury  his  boat  had  received,  to  reject 
such  aid.  Can  any  excuse  be  made  for  such 
reckless  conduct?  There  can  be  none;  and 
if  the  law  is  insufficient  to  punish  those  who 
thus  tamper  with  the  sajety  of  public  travel, 
public  opinion  ought  to  be  powerful  enough  to 
drive  them  from  their  positions.  The  rule  of 
safety,  which  all  insist  shall  be  closely  observ- 
ed in  railway  operation,  ought   to  be  as  rigor- 


ously insisted  upon  in  steamboat  management. 
The  two  cases  we  have  commented  upon  show 
such  a  degree  of  recklessness  or  incapacity  of 
judgment  in  those  having  charge  of  the 
boats,  as  ought  to  lead  to  their  instant  dis- 
missal, and  such  other  punishment  as  the  law 
can  or  ought  to    fur  lish. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Times 
that  the  "  Rule  of  safety  "  shall  "be  as  rigor- 
ously insisted  upon  in  steamboat  management" 
as  on  railroads,  the  pecuniary  liability  for  ia- 
jury  and  loss  of  life  should  also  attach  as  uni- 
formly tosteamboat  "calamities"  that  pertain 
to  "railroad  horrors,"  there  is  no  doubt  but 
it  would  have  a  tendency  to  mitigate  if  not 
materially  lessen  the  frequency  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  "Divine  providen- 
ces" or  the  direct  result  of  the  "works  of 
God.  "  There  would  be  much  less  of  the  reck- 
lessness complained  of  on  the  part  of  sea 
captains,  and  a  better  class  of  vessels  would 
be  put  Tnto  service. — Editors  Record. 

■  m  ■ 

Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior  Ship 
Canal  Co — The  title  of  this  company  has 
been  changed  to  "  Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal, 
Railroad  and  Iron  Company."  It  owns  some 
iron  hui'ls  on  the  Menomonee  River,  the 
western  part  of  which  is  about  30  miles  west 
of  Escanaba,  on  Green  Bay,  extending  thence 
north-westward  about  50  miles.  These  iron 
lands  are  said  to  be  among  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  the  company  purposes  making 
them  accessible  by  constructing  a  railroad 
from  a  point  on  the  new  extension  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  about  25  mile3  be- 
low Escanaba  to  and  through  them.  For  the 
following  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
company  and  of  its  canal,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Isaac  Otis,  the  General  Superintendent: 

Already  we  are  running  tugs  through  the 
canal,  and  expect  to  let  large  boats  through 
in  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

The  canal  connects  the  head  of  Portage 
Lake  with  Lake  Superior  ;  the  outlet  on  Kee- 
nenaw  Bay  has  been  dredged  so  that  the 
largest  boats  come  into  the  lake  (Portage)  to 
transact  their  business  with  the  towns  of 
Houghton  and  Hancock,  the  headquarters 
for  supplying  the  copper  mines;  and  when 
our  canal,  2j  miles  long,  is  completed,  the 
boats  will  go  through  into  Lake  Superior,  sav- 
ing the  long  distance  around  Keenenaw  Point, 
140  miles. 

At  the  mouth  of  our  canal  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior we  are  building  two  long  piers,  having  a 
widih  of  water  between  of  200  feet,  and  when 
completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  hai-bors 
on  the  lake,  with  20  feet  or  more  at  end  of 
piers,  14J  feet  inside,  and  capable  of  being 
entered  in  any  state  of  wind.  Already  our 
piers  (though  uncompleted)  protect  our 
dredges,  tugs  and  scows  from  the  heaviest 
storms. 

Our  company  has  for  some  time  past  been 
laboring  under  the  pressure  of  financial  diffi- 
culties ;  but  not  long  since,  through  an  amica- 
ble arrangement  of  the  bondholders,  Mr. 
Isaac  H.  Knox,  of  No.  90-  Broadway,  was 
appointed  receiver,  with  power  to  raise  money, 
pay  off  the  debts  and  finish  the  canal. 

The  money  has  been  raised  and  the  work  is 
uow  being  pressed  under  a  cash   basis. 

The  company  have  a  land  grant  of  400,000 
ares,  embracing  pine,  iron  and  copper  lands. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Smith,  an  active  director  in  the 
Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railroad  has  been 
appointed  receiver's  agent. —R.  R.   Gazette. 
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Kailroad  Law. 

Action  for  causing  the  death  of  plaintiff's 
testator,  by  collision  with  defendant's  cars  at 
a  highway  crossing.  It  appeared,  that  the 
testator  approached  the  crossing  upon  a 
road  crossing  the  track  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  decrees,  with  a  slight  wind  hlowing  from 
him  toward  the  approaching  oars;  that  the 
train  approached  from  the  east,  running 
through  a  cut  ;  that  these  and  some  other 
circumstances  prevented  the  hearing  of  the 
noise  made  by  the  train,  and  rendered  it 
highly  probable  that  the  testator,  if  attentive 
and  listening  for  the  sound,  could  not  have 
heard  it  while  riding  in  his  wagon,  which  lie 
was  diiving  upon  a  slow  trot  or  walk,  until  he 
got  upon  or  so  near  the  track  as  to  prevent 
him  from  extricating  himself  from  the  dan- 
ger. Against  this  there  was  nothing  in  con- 
flict except  the  fact  that,  the  noise  made  by  a 
train  while  running  at  the  rate  of  speed  of  the 
one  in  question,  can  usually  be  heard  at  con- 
siderable distance.  The  court  nonsuited 
plaintiff.  Exceptions  heard  at  first  instance 
at  general  term,  where  new  trial  was  granted. 
Held,  that  the  law  required  of  the  testator  the 
exercise  of  such  a  degree  of  care  as  prudent 
persons,  knowing  the  danger,  would  take  to 
s!  ield  themselves  from  injury  therefrom 
This  requires  a  vigilant  use  of  the  eyes  in 
looking,  and  of  the  ears  in  listening,  upon 
approaching  a  highway  crossing,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  a  train  approaching,  and 
that  if  by  the  vigilant  use  of  these  faculties, 
while  approaching  the  crossing,  the  vi- 
cinity of  such  a  train  may  be  discovered  by 
the  traveler  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision 
therewith,  the  omission  so  to  exercise  them, 
and  thus  avoid  an  injury,  is  such  negligence 
as  will  bar  a  recovery  therefor.  It  does  not 
require  him  to  stop  for  the  purpose  of  listen- 
ing. If,  with  a  team,  it  does  not  require 
that  he  should  get  out  of  the  vehicle  in  which 
he  is  riding,  leave  his  team,  and  g.o  to  the  track 
for  the  purpose  of  looking,  or  to  rise  up  in  his 
vehicle  and  go  upon  the  track  in  a  standing 
position  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  better  view 
of  the  track  ;  that  these  questions  should  have 
been  submitted  to  the  jury.  Davis  v.  N.  Y.  C 
&  H.  R.  R.  R.  Go.     Opinion  by  Hrover,  J. 

Taking  private  property  for  public  use. — 
The  A.  &  W.  S.  R.  R  Co.  acquired  title  in 
fee  by  grant  to  certain  lands  in  the  village  of 
Greenbush.  .  The  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  Co.  succeeded 
to  the  rights  of  the  A.  &  W.  S.  R  R  Co.,  and 
used  the  land  referred  to  for  its  tracks  Sub- 
sequently, the  legislature,  by  chapter  383, 
Laws  1854,  authorized  the  authorities  of  the 
village  of  Greenbush  to  lay  out  certain 
streets  therein,  one  of  which  crossed  the  lands 
referred  to,  and  the  act  made  no  provision 
for  compensation.  In  1870  the  authorities 
of  the  village  of  Greenbush  proceeded  to  lay 
out  one  of  the  streets  authorized  by  the  act, 
across  the  lands  mentioned,  without  giving 
the  B.  &  A.  Co  any  compensation.  There- 
upon, this  action  was  brought  to  enjoin  the 
laying  out  of  such  street.  The  action  was 
tried  by  the  court,  who  gavejudgment  for  the 
defendants.  Held,  by  the  general  term,  that 
although  a  railroad  company  may  acquire 
title  in  fee  to  lands  by  grant  (Niehall  v  New 
York  &  Erie  Railroad,  12  N.  Y.  121,  127),  it 
can  do  so  only  for  the  purposes  of  its  incor- 
poration ;  that  their  power  to  hold  lands  was 
acquired  solely  by  legislative  grant,  and  the 
legislature  in  the  grant  reserved  the  right  to 
alter,  modify  or  repeal  their  charters;  that  by 
chapter  140,  Laws  1850,  sections  18,  50,  all 
lands  acquired  by  any  railroad  company  for 


the  purposes  of  its  incorporation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  acquired  for  public  use;  that, 
therefore,  the  legislature  may  take  the  lands 
of  railroad  companies  for  the  public  use 
without  violating  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
or  the  constitutional  provision  that  private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  without  just  com- 
pensation. Albany  Northern  Railroad  Co.  V 
Brownell,  24  N  Y.  345;  Matter  of  Kerr,  42 
Barb.  119-121  ;  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad  Co  v 
Kerr,  45  id.  138.  Judgment  affirmed,  with 
costs.  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Co.  v. 
The  President,  etc.,  of  the  village  of  Green- 
bush. Opinion  by  Potter,  J.,  Miller,  P.  J., 
and  Parker,  J ,  concurring. — Albany  Law 
Journal 


Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad. — 
The  Nashville  Journal  of  Commerce  says 
that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Company, 
on  the  14th.  ult.,  the  purchase  by  the  direct- 
ors of  two-thirds  of  the  Nashville  and  North- 
western railroad  was  approved.  The  coi- 
tract  with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road for  a  union  depot  was  confirmed,  and 
the  board  of  directors  empowered  to  issue  in 
lieu  of  the  $3,000,000  second  mortgage 
bonds  previously  authorized,  $20,000  first  mort- 
gage bonds  for  every  mile  of  the  road  and  its 
branches  constructed  or  to  be  constructed 
The  gross  earnings  of  the  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  and  Nashville  and  North-west- 
ern Railroads  for  the  fiscal  year  were  $  1,800- 
757  70;  and  the  expenses  $1,258,264  93— 
leaving  a  net  income  of  $542,492  77.  The 
increase  of  freight  receipts  over  those  of  last 
year  was  $434,821  45.  The  tonnage  has 
increased  75  per  cent,  and  the  gross  earnings 
from  freight  only  45  per  cent,  owing  to  de- 
crease in  rate.  The  directors  have  expended 
their  income  in  reducing  liabilities,  making 
improvements  and  purchase  of  property,  and 
have  administered  the  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion so  well  that  its  stock  has  advanced  to  74, 
and  no  sellers. — Am.  B.   B.  Jour. 


— The  Visalia  Division  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  is  now  open  for  business  as  far 
south  as  Tipton,  170  miles  from  the  junction 
with  the  main  line  at  Lathrop,  and  348  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  This  makes  a  new  and 
comparatively  quick  route  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles,  the  "Telegraph  Stage 
Line  "  connecting  Tipton  with  the  trains.  A 
through  rate  of  $128  is  made  for  first-class 
passage  from  Omaha  to  Los  Angeles,  which 
is  $28  more  than  the  fare  from  Omaha  to  San 
Francisco.  The  stage  company  gets  $17  of 
this.  A  new  route  between  California  and 
Oregon  has  also  been  opened  recently  in  con- 
nection with  this  company's  Oregon  Division, 
which  is  in  operation  as  far  north  as  Red 
Bluff,  117  miles  north  of  the  junction  with 
the  main  line  and  273  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  "California  &  Oregon"  stage 
line  runs  from  Red  Bluff  north  through  a 
mountainous  country  to  Oakland,  Oregon,  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Oregon  &  California 
Railroad,  by  which  the  distance  to  Portland 
is  181  miles.  The  stage  journey  requires  two 
days  and  a  night. 

— About  three  hundred  of  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Buffalo  left  that  city  on  the 
morning  of  August  13,  on  a  special  train  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Buffalo,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  to  the  State 
line.  The  party,  after  a  dinner  at  Olean,  pro- 
ceeded ten  miles  beyond  into  Pennsylvania. 
They  found  the  road  in  good  condition  and 
rapidly  progressing.  Speeches  were  made  by 
ex-President  Fillmore  and  others. 


Southern  Ohio  Railroad. 


The  Highland  Neios  of  Aug.  29th,  says  of 
this  road  that  the  estimates  for  the  road  were 
all  completed  last  week,  and  the  president 
and  directors  are  understood  to  be  at  this  very 
time  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Huntington, 
president  of  the  Chesapeake  &,  Ohio  Railroad, 
in  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  for 
building  the  road.  We  have  no  doubt  the 
contract  will  be  closed  and  work  commenced 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  probably  by 
the  first  or  middle  of  October.  As  to  the  pro- 
bable time  when  the  road  will  be  completed, 
we  have  seen  it  stated  that  Mr.  Huntington 
expects  to  have  th ■■  road  opened  from  Dayton 
to  the  Jackson  coal  fields  (about  100  miles) 
by  the  first  of  January,  1874,  and  the  whole 
line  completed  by  the  first  of  July,  1874,  from 
Dayton  to  the  mouth  of-Symmes  creek,  where 
it  will  connect  by  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio 
with  the  Chesapeake  &  Onio  RaUroad. 


— The  Detroit  Tribune,  of  August  24,  says 
that  the  Detroit  &  Bay  City  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  now  concluded  all  the  land  con- 
demnation cases  on  the  southern  part  of  their 
line.  "  The  cgmpany  have  now  a  gang  of 
men  upon  the  property  just  acquired  from 
Mr.  Hubbard  who  are  preparing  a  road-bed 
for  the  iron  and  the  prospects  are  that  within 
a  very  short  time  trains  will  be  run  from  this 
city  to  Rochester.  This  event  it  is  designed 
to  formally  celebrate.  The  track  of  the  Bay 
City  road  will  intersect  that  of  the  Central  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  State  Retreat,  curve  through 
the  property  above  referred  to,  connect  with 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and 
Grand  Trunk  roads — part  of  the  tracks  of 
both  roads  being  used — and  finally  strike  in- 
to the  country  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Detroit  &  Milwaukee  Junction.  The  passen- 
ger depot  will  be  the  same  as  the  Central 
Railroad.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  Grand  Trunk  passenger  trains 
will  enter  the  city  by  the  same  track  and  the 
Junction  will  be  used  for  freight  business 
exclusively." 

— Mr.  Beverh  R.  Keim,  General  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  has 
issued  a  circular  to  the  people  along  the  line 
of  the -road,  asking  for  choice  specimens  of 
corn,  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  or  any  products 
of  the  soil  deemed  worthy  of  exhibition.  The 
specimens  are  to  be  delivered  to  any  agent  of 
the  company  on  or  about  September  15.  Mr. 
Keim's  intention  is  to  make  an  exhibition  of 
these  products  of  the  .■soil  at  the  fair  of  the 
American  Institute  to  be  held  in  New  York  in 
September  and  October.  Ail  specimens  are 
to  be  carefully  labeled  with  tin  me  of  locality 
where  raised,  yield  per  acre,  and  other  par- 
ticulars. 

— A  dispath  from  D  ikota  states  that  track 
laying  on  the  Northern  -Pacific  Railroad  is 
progresssing  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per 
day,  and  that  trains  will  reach  the  Missouri 
river  in  October.  The  line  is  now  being 
located  along  the  Yellowstone,  in  Montana, 
and  there  is  no  opposition  from  Indians  on 
any  part  of  the  route. 

— The  Schenectady  &  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road, from  Schenectady  to  the  village  known 
as  Quaker  Street,  on  the  Albany  &  Susque- 
hanna Railroad — a  distance  of  fourteen  miles 
— has  been  finished,  and  yesterday  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal  Company  sent  the 
first  train  over  it — Troy   Whig. 
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Traveling  Years  Ago. 

At  the  last  field  meeting  of  the  Albany  In- 
stitute, which  took  place  at  Cherry  Valley, 
Mr.  Joel  Munseil  made  the  following  very  in- 
teresting remarks  upon  the  conveyances  in 
vogue  in  our  State  years  ago  : 

In  the  short  time  tbut  remains  for  the  sci- 
entific gentlemen  to  enteitain  us  with  the  dis- 
coveries they  have  made,  and  after  what  has 
been  so  well  said  already  about  this  interest- 
iiig  locality  I  will,  merely  allude  to  Cherry 
Val'ey  and  its  former  relations  to  Albany. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  it  was  a 
far  distant  town,  as  Judge  Campbell  remarks, 
an  out-post  of  civilization.  It  was  reached 
only  by  private  conveyances,  and  with  much 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the 
roads  aud  want  of  traveling  facilities. 

In  1792  a  soit  of  stage  was  established  to 
run  from  Albany  to  Whitestown,  near  Utica, 
which  performed  the  route  once  a  fortnight. 
Some  enterprising  persons  residing  in  the 
Genesee  country,  which  was  the  great  west  of 
that  day,  established  another  to  meet  the  one 
at  Whitestown.  The  next  year  a  stage  under- 
took to  carry  passengers  from  Albany  to 
Canajoharie,  through  Cherry  Valley  to  Coop- 
erstown.  The  success  of  these  enterprises 
emboldened  others,  and  it  is  found  that  one 
John  Hudson,  inn-keeper  at  Schenectady,  ab- 
solutely undertook  to  run  a  stage  three  times 
a  week  between  Albany  and   Schenectady. 

A  still  bolder  scheme  was  undertaken,  to 
run  a  line  of  stages  between  Albany  and  the 
Connecticut  river  valley  at  Northampton. 
Before  this  the  mountain  was  only  crossed  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  the  paper  for  the  Albany 
newspapers  being  all  brought  over  by  the  lat- 
ter mode  of  conveyance.  It  was  announced 
in  1794,  that  a  line  ol  communication,  by 
stage,  had  been  opened  from  Portland,  in 
Maine,  to  Whitestown,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  When  we  consider 
that  Whitestown  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica, 
we  can  better  conceive  what  travel  by  stage 
was  hereabout  in  its  infancy,  and  where  it  was 
supposed  the  sun  went  down. 

In  1799,  the  roads  had  been  so  far  improved 
that  a  stage  went  from  near  Utica  to  arrive  at 
Geneva  the  third  day,  with  four  passengers. 
Cayuga  bridge,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  in 
length,  the  longest  in  America,  was  com 
meneed  this  year  by  the  Manhattan  Company 
of  New  York.  The  Cherry  Valley  turnpike 
was  incorporated  the  same  year,  beginning  at 
the  house  of  John  Weaver  in  Watervliet. 
Turnpikes  now  came  into  vogue,  in  which 
capitalists  eagerly  invested.  They  were  a 
great  improvement  over  the  roads  in  previous 
use,  but  never  afforded  profitable  returns. 

The  old  stages  were  a  great  phenomenon 
as  they  reached  one  point  after  another,  until 
they  connected  with  Buffalo.  No  doubt  many 
will  recollect  with  what  interest  the  villagers 
gathered  at  the  taverns  on  the  great  lines  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  the  stage  at  the  princi- 
ple halting  places,  and  with  what  a  magnifi- 
cent flourish  the  driver  came  into  'town, 
cracking  his  whip  and  lashing  his  steeds  to 
their  utmost  speed,  and  fetching  up  at  the  ho- 
tel with  a  turn  that  struck  the  spectators  with 
awe  aud  amazement  I 

By  continued  gradations  Albany  became 
the  center  of  a  large  amount  of  stage  travel, 
which  increased  from  year  to  year  until  it  en- 
grossed a  larger  amount  of  capital  than  any 
other  enterprises.  Lines  of  stages  diverged 
to  every  point  of  the  compass,  and  its  streets 
were  thronged  with  vehicles  arriving  and  de- 
parting, sometimes  in  long  processions,  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.     The   firms 


of  Thorp  &  Sprague  and  of  Baker  and  Wal- 
bridge,  owned  an  incredible  number  of  stage 
coaches,  which  were  subsequently  laid  up  on 
the  completion  of  the  railroads,  and  many 
hundreds  of  worn  out  horses  went  to  their  rest. 
The  glory  of  that  business  has  departed;  its 
tired  horses  and  tired  men  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  iron  horse  that  never  tires. 

In  1848,  barely  a  score  of  years  ago,  the 
stages  that  ran  out  of  Albany  were  all  gone 
but  the  solitary  line  which  occupied  the  route 
over  the  Cherry  Valley  turnpike,  terminating 
at  Syracuse,  through  in  twenty-four  hours,  to 
accommodate  such  persons  as  halted  at  by- 
places,  or  were  doubtful  of  their  entire  per- 
sonal safety  behind  a  locomotive.  But  the 
iron  horse  has  at  length  reached  Cherry  Val- 
ley, and  now,  instead  of  a  tedious  ride  of  a 
whole  day,  jolting  over  bad  roads,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant trip  o(  tour  hours,  in  which  the  sentimen- 
tal traveler  may  ruminate  recumbent  on  the 
rapidity  of  riding  by  rail,  the  satisfaction  of 
scanning  scenery  summarily,  and  the  jollity 
of  journeying  jauntily  without  jolting  I  It 
brings  the  savants  of  Albany  to  explore  its 
fields  and  forests,  its  rocks  and  Rtreams,  and 
to  open  an  acquaintance  with  its  citizens,  who 
who  have  become  by  its  instrumentality,  as  it 
were,  next  door  neighbors. 


ELECTION  NOTICE- 
CINCINNATI  &  GREAT  NORTHERN  R.R. 

An  election  for  Directors  of  the  Cincinnati  &.  Gt.  North- 
ern Railroad  wilt  bu  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  on 
Third  street,  on  Monday,  the  3utu  of  September,  1872,  at 
eleven  o'clock:  A.  M. 

29-8-1,5.  T.WKIGHTSON,  Sec'y. 


Office   Kentucky  &.  Tennessee   R.    R, 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.  13,  1872. 

The  Kentucky  &  Tennessee  Railroad  Company  desire  to 
contract  for  the  construction  of  their  road  from  Columbus, 
Ky.,  to  Fillmore  City,  on  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  the  city 
of  Cairo,  Illinois,  a  distance  of  about  twen!y-one  miles. 

The  road  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  river,  nnd( 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  will  require  heavy  em- 
bankments, trestle  work  and  pile  bridging. 

Maps,  profiles,  specifications,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion, may  be  obtained  at  this  office  after  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember nest. 

The  work  is  required  to  be  completed  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  contract. 


L.J.  FLEMING, 

Chief  Eng.  Ken.  and  Tenn 


B.Jt. 


Agents  Wanted. 

MALE  AND  FEMALE.— Business  pleasant,  and  better 
than  any  enterprise  in  the  field.  Agents  make  from 
$4  to  5£8  per  day.  Send  stamp  for  sample  and  particulars, 
Address,  J.LATHAM  &  CO. ,2112  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
Mass,  3-8-1 1.  6 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Railway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 


186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 
CINCINNATI. 


L.  D.  KRAFT  &  CO. 

PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


STRICTLY    28    GRAVITY, 
PROPRIETORS  OF    THE    CELEBRATED 


:q  n.  j&_  3sr  :d 


We  make  the  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALL  OILS  SOLD    BY   US    ARE    GUARANTEED  FREE 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURE, 


BSF"  We  would  request  that  you  fa  vor  us  until  an 
order  for  the  X  .  K.  OIL,  which  will  be  prompt' 
ly  Jilletl,  as  our  facilities  for  shipping"  are  un- 
equaled.    Quotations  aiven  on  application. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil, Beware  of  Mixtures. 


EXTINGUISHER. 
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Insurance  Companies  Reduce  Kates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

BfiTThe  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  tlie  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  th  *t  kindle  atstations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCIJMNAT 
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HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 


CXF1    EVERT    ZDIESOIKMIPTIOirsr 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 


Local   &  Coupon  Tickets 


C»imMS9  SOFT  MILLS 


9 


POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

jljstjd  zbl-A-Iltik:  books. 


WRI@HTgON  &  C 
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No.  767  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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E.  D.  MA.WSPIELD, 
T.  WRIGHTSON,      - 


•  Editors 


CINCINNATI,  Thursday,  September  19,  1872 

PUBLISHED     EVERY    TriURSDAv     MORNING, 

By   Wvif/Mson  &  Co., 

OFD'ICE-No.  167  Walnut  Street 


Subscriptions — $3  per  annum  in  advance. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  square  is  ttie  space  occupied  by  ten  lines  of  Nonparei 

©nesquare.singleinsertion...     ........................  $  2  CO 

"        **        per  month „ 5  «0 

*fc        '*        six  months „ 15  0*' 

*'        "        peiannum 25  U,! 

•-  column. singleinsertion •  7  ()0 

*'        "        pet  month 14  on 

■**          '       six  months 55  00 

■*•        "        per  annum „ 110  On 

•*.'  page,     sinplei  nsertion 25  00 

**        *4        per  month 40  00 

'•        **       six  months .. 135  00 

«'       "       perannum 240  00 

Card  snot  exceeding  foui  lines.  $7  00  per  annum  . 

WltieilTSOK  &  <-C,  Prop'rs 


Something  About  Populntion,  Food  and 
Industry. 

We  leave  railroads  at  present,  behind  us  to 
consider  something  more  important  than  rail- 
roads— the  relation  of  food  to  population.  A 
railroad  is  only  a  great  machine.  Its  object 
is  to  carry  people  about  on  business  or  pleas- 
ure and  to  carry  food  and  merchandise  to  peo- 
ple. But  if  the'e  be  not  food  enough,  people 
can  not  afford  to  go  about  or  buy  merchandise, 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  increase,  num- 
ber and  prosperity  of  railroads,  there  will 
•come  a  time,  when,  if  cities  do  not  grow,  or 
decline,  there  will  not  be  so  much  business  for 
railroads,  and  they  will  decliue.  The  world 
equalizes  itself,  and  when  we  look  upon  where 
Thebes,  Baby 'on,  Ninevah  and  Memphis  once 
stood  we  see  nothing  but  ruins,  we  are  remind- 
ed that  it  is  quite  possible  for  London,  Paris 
and  New  York  to  share  the  same  fate.  If  we 
look  into  the  cause  of  this  ruin  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  real  cause  of  their  overthrow  are  not 
those  which  are  commonly  inferred  from  the 
facts  of  history.  Suppose  Cyrus  did  conquer 
Babylon,  is  that  any  reason  why  Babylon 
should  perish?  If  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  sup- 
ported Thebes  and  Memphis  three  thousand 
years  ago,  why  should  they  not  be  great  cities 
to-day?  If  Rome  contained  three  millions  of 
people  at  one  time,  why  does  it  not  contain  so 
many  to-day  ?  You  say,  Rome  was  overrun 
by  the  barbarians.  Exactly,  but  did  Rome  re- 
main barbarian?  ilas  not  Europe  to-day  a 
power  and  civilization  far  surpassing  that  of 
the  Roman  Empire?  Why  then  is  Rome  com- 
piiralively  a  small  city,  chiefly  supported  by 
strangers?     You  may  say  London   has  grown 


up  in  its  place.     Exactly,  and  why  not  Rome, 
and  where  will    London  be   in  a  few  genera- 
tions ?     We  are  convinced  that  the  true  cause 
of  decay  in  ancient  cities  and  nations  is  really 
the  relative  deficiency  of  food  to  population  ; 
in  one  word,  the  increase  of  the  non-producing 
(that  is  city,  civic)  population  is  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  producing.     In  the  hight  of  its 
population,  Rome  (city)  had  to  import  its  bread 
stuffs  from  Egypt  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.     In    one    year    of    great    deficiency 
in    the    reign   of    Augustus,    he    was    about 
to  commit   suicide  on  account  of  the  want  of 
food  in  Rome.     Such  a  city  must  at  some  time 
have   perished  from   that  cause.     Do    not  the 
same  causes  produce  the   same  effect?     What 
is  the  condition  of  our  modern  cities  in  this 
respect?     The  cily  of  Loudon  is  now  importing 
its  food  from  places  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  miles   off;  from    Russia  and    America.     Is 
there  not  danger  of  one  of  those  great  "  provi- 
dential accidents"  as  we  may  call  them,  when 
the  supplies  of  Loudon  will    be  cut   off  for  a 
time?     It    may  occur   at  any  time.     Look  at 
Ireland.     In    three    years    Ireland  lost   three 
millions  of  people.     You  say,  Ireland  depend- 
ed on  potatoes  alone.     So  London  is  depending 
on  bread  from  Europe  and  America.    There  are 
evident  signs  of  a  pressure  for  food  in  the  great 
cities,  and,  although  the  great  multitude  may 
be  asleep  on  the  subject,  yet  it  will  be  well  if 
a   few  thoughtful   minds   should  consider   it. 
When  we  find  beef-steak  15  cents  per  pound  in 
Cincinnati,  25  cents  in  New  York,  and  80  cents 
in  London,  when  they  were  not  more  than  half 
that  thirty  years  ago,  it  calls  for  investigation 
if  not  for   wonder.     But  this  is  only  a  small 
sign  of  the  great  food   trouble.     We  find  that 
notwithstanding    the  working   men  have    far 
higher  wages,  both  in   Europe   and    America 
than  they  ever  had,  yet  they  complain,    they 
combine  for  higher  wages,  and  the  whole  body 
of  working  men  are  in  fermentation.     We  see 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  relation  of  food 
and    labor.     If    food    has    become    relatively 
scarce,  then  just  such  effects  as  we  see  will  be 
produced,  higher    prices  of  food    and  discon- 
tented working  men.     This  is  cause  and  effect. 
Now  as  matter  of  fact,  food  is  relatively  scarce, 
and  the  question  is  why?     It  seems  to  us  that 
the    cause  is   very  evident ;  but  while  we  see 
the  cause,  we  do  not  see  the  remedy.     Let  us 
point  out   some  of  the  facts,    in  the  relative 
growih  of  civic  populalion.     We  claim  to  be  a 
great  food  producing  people,  and  so  we  are; 
but  our  civic  population  is  growing  much  faster 
than  the  rural,   and  as  a  consequence,   food  is 
growing    dearer.     This    fact    appears    in    the 
price  of  meat,   and  taking  gold  as  a  standarl, 
the  cost  of  meat  has  doubled  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  as  corn  is  in  this  country  the  chief 
element  in  tho  production  of  beef  and  pork, 
the  price  of  corn  has  also  doubled.     Now,  in 
order  to  show  why  this  is  so,  we  have  hud   the 
curiosity  to  look  at  the  relative  growth  of  civio 
and  rural  population  in  the  three  greatest  and 
most  ropulous  States  of  the  American  Union. 
Those  three  are  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio.     The  following  table  shows  the  relative 


growih  of  civic  and  rural  population  in  these 

States  from  1850  to  1870,  taking  all  towns  over 

1,000  inhabitants : 

Tn  1851).  Tn  l^ri 

Civic.      Rural.  Civic       Kural. 

New  York 1,172,213  1,92.1.131  2.2.11.1100  2.KW.76H 

Pennsylvania B4S.SSR   1  655  870  1.421,200  2,100  591 

Ohio 349,500  1,C.I0,B.:9  2  rOO.OI.O  1,803,200 

New  York,  increase  of  civic  population 100  per  cent. 

■'  *•  m'ral        *'  12       '* 

P.nnsjlvania  "  civic         "  120      " 

.■*  fcl  rural         "  20      " 

Ohio,  "  civio         "  12!      " 

'•  rural         •'  IS      " 

Let  us  take  now  Ihe  aggregate  results  of 
these  Slates,  and  we  find  the  following  extra- 
ordinary facts: 

Aggregate  civic  population  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  in  1850 2,167,729 

Aggregate  civic  population  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  in  1870 4,471,200 

Aggregate    rural   population    of    New    York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio-in  1850 5,221,820 

Aggregate    rural,  population    of    New    YTork', 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  in  1870—  0,100,001 

Increase  of  civic  population  in  20  years 114  percent. 

"  rural  "  "  10       *» 

Here  we  have  facts  alike  singular  and  un- 
controvertible, that  three  central  States  of  tho 
American  Union,  having  more  than  one-fourth 
the  population  of  the  whole  Union,  have  in- 
creased in  the  cities  and  towns  seven  fold  what 
they  have  in  the  rural,  or  the  pi  o  lucing  popula- 
tion. Now  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue 
that  relative  increase  of  civic  and  rural  popu- 
lation without  ultimate  starvation.  Hence  we 
come  to  only  one  conclusion:  that  the  city  and 
town  population  of  this  country  must  cease  to 
increase,  or  we  shall  increase  the  price  of 
provisions  to  an  unbearable  rate,  and  finally 
to  a  failure.  la  one  word,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things,  in  what  we  call  "civilization," 
can  not  continue  much  longer.  We  mustlcarn  to 
appieciate  the  fact  that  God  meant  man  to  be  a 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  more  ho  de- 
parts from  that  fact,  the  nearer  he  is  to  de- 
struction. Now  in  saying  this  we  very  well 
know  that  cities  and  towns  increase,  and  that 
people  of  cities  and  towns  take  every  means 
to  have  them  increase,  and  that  we,  in  Cincin- 
nati, are  trying  to  swell  ourselves  as  best  we 
can.  That  is  natural,  and  there  is  no  immediate 
reason  why  we  should  not.  Nevertheless,  the 
laws  of  God  and  Nature  will  go  on  ;  and  un- 
less we  can  find  some  other  solution  than  tho 
nations  of  Antiquity  found,  our  cities  must 
perish  in  the  same  way.  E.  D.  M. 

Moerow,  September  19,  1872. 


The  contract  of  the  Terre  Haute  &  South- 
western road  from  Terre  Haute  to  Robinson, 
111.,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  has  been  let  to 
Darius  C.  Jackson,  of  New  Y'ork.  The  road 
is  intended  to  connect  Terre  Haute  with  the 
Chester  &  Tamaroa  Railroad  in  Illinois,  and, 
by  a  line  yet  to  be  constructed,  with  the  Iron 
Mountain  in  Missouri. 

—  The  track  of  the  Ashtabula,  Youngstown 
&  Pittsburg  has  been  laid  as  far  as  New  Lyme, 
().,  about  20  miles  south  of  Ashtabula. 

The   Engineer  says   Mr.    Fleming,    Chief 

Engineer  of  the  faiadian  Pacific  Railway, 
has"  started  for  British  Columbia.  He  will 
proceed  from  Fort  Garry  to  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains along  the  proposed  route  of  the  great  line. 
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Cincinnati  Southern  Railway. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  counties  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  through  which  the 
several  routes  for  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railway  have  been  surveyed,  have  organized 
committees  to  secure  for  the  road  donations 
of  rights  of  way  in  their  respective  counties, 
in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  road. 
Jessamine  County,  Kentucky,  Has  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  offer  the  right  of  way  free 
of  cost  through  its  boundaries.  Colonel  A.  D 
McAfee,  State  Senator,  of  Nicholasville, 
yesterday  handed  in  person  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Soutern  Railroad  written  relinquishments 
of  all  the  property  necessary  for  the  building 
of  the  road  through  Jessamine  County.  A 
bond  representing  over  $1,000,01)0  of  capital 
was  also  given  by  the  citizens  of  his  county, 
indemnifying  the  Trustees  against  all  cost 
for  damages  which  may  result  from  the 
construction  of  the  road.  The  fact  that 
three  lines  for  the  road  have  been  surveyed 
through  the  county,  will  show  the  promptness 
and  liberality  of  the  people  in  contributing 
the  right  of  way,  and  the  unanimity  which 
prevails  among  them  in  the  determination 
to  do  all  that  may  be  required  to  secure  the 
final  location  of  the  road,  on  one  of  the  three 
lines,   through   their  county  —  Cin    Com. 

This  is  just  as  we  knew  it  would  be,  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  liberality  of 
the  great  mass  of  people  on  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Railroad.  Col.  McAfee  did  us  the 
honor  to  call  on  us  during  his  recent  visit, 
and  he  says  there  is  in  his  county  but  one 
sentiment  in  regard  to  the  Cincinnati  South- 
ern Railroad,  and  that  is  a  desire  to  see  it 
constructed  as  soon  as  possible.  Jessamine 
County  is  but  an  index  of  all  the  counties  of 
the  State  through  which  there  is  any  prospect 
of  the  road  passing.  The  only  opposition  to 
the  road  at  anytime  in  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature, came  from  the  representatives  of 
counties  not  interested,  or  that  were  inter- 
ested in  enterprises  which  they  supposed 
would  be  injuriously  affecied,  (either  injured 
in  traffic  or  delayed  in  construction)  by  the 
completion   of  this   line. 


Railroad  Earnings*. 


The  Financial  Chronicle  gives  the  following 
as  the  gross  earnings  on  twenty-one  roads  for 
the  eight   months  ending  August  31 : 

EARNINGS  FROM  JANUART   1   TO  AUGUST  31. 

1872.  1S71      Increase. 

Atlantic   .t    Groat  Western  3,202.211  2,1)02  989     249,252 

Burl.  Cedar  Rapids  Ji  Minn      5n,8-l9      ...... 

Central  Pacific 7,972.21)8  6,920,552  2,051,056 

Chicago  A  Altou  3,340,840    3,404  772  , 

l  leve  .  Col..  Cin.  .1  Inil 2,8.4,881  2  4113,415    401,400 

Clii.,  D.uvil.e  *  Viiic.-ni.ci     38",I3(>     

Kr  e ,. 1.H0I.M4  11,003,618    853,229 

1  I ti-jisC.-ntial 4  977.410  .5.314.1114  

luil..  Bloom.  &  Weolern 873,203  579,737     293,400 

Kai.sa-   Pacific ...  2,325.800  2.045,571     280.235 

Lake  Shu.  e  A-  Mich.  S"uth..l  l.i'8.i,993  9  445.829  1,1.41.104 

Marietta  &  Cincinnati 1  217,ui'2  1.00J  698    21n,3u4 

Michigan  Central «'4, 275  745  3,1.78.961     090,784 

MUw.uke.-  &Sr.  Paul 3,9  8,21.8  3,016  279      01  92.1 

Missouri,  K  Mis.is  A    IVxas..  1.(125.802  555,495    470,307 

Pacific  «f  M  ounn 2,2-'4,. H9  2,l»n,(M5      54  1.74 

St.  l,..uiB,  Al'n  x.  I'er.  Han.   1.214292  1  186  88D      28  4n3 

St.  Louis  .»  Iron  Mountain.   1431,523  10.5,770    429  747 

Bt.  Louis,  Kaunas  City  i  N  2,270,529  1,717.600    652.9  9 

Toledo,  Poria  &  Warsaw..      84';, 62.'  672,801     17:1,701 

Toledo   Wabash  Jt  VVesieru  3,790.579  3,529,1,27     209,952 

Total  (exclniing  the  roads 

not  revolted  in  1871). ..£70,820,843802,602,82558,078,038 

*  Fourth  week  of  August  calimated. 


Cincinnati,  Coving-ton  A-  Cumberland  Gap 
Railroad. 

We  learn  by  a  private  letter  from  Col.  T. 
Turner,  Mt.  Sterling,  that  this  Company  or- 
ganized on  the  7ih  instant,  by  the  election  of 
Col.  Turner,  of  Montgomery  county,  as  Presi- 
dent, R.  H.  Fitzhugh,  Vice  President  and 
Engineer.  The  Directors  are  Chas.  Hawes, 
of  Bourbon  county;  J.  G.  Piitman,  of  Powell 
county;  John  G.  McGuire,  of  Lee  county; 
Gen.  T.  T.  Garrard,  of  CI  .7  county,  and  E. 
Demortimer,  of  Cumberland  Gap. 

Col.  Turner  says  that  they  are  in  earnest, 
and  intend  to  build  the  road.  The  line  con- 
necting wiih  them  on  the  east,  the  A.  M.  &  O 
(Gen.  Mahone's  road),  it  is  expected  will  aid 
in  the  construction  to  the  extern  of  $1,000,000 
The  people  of  Bourbon  talk  liberally  of  sub- 
scribing §500,000,  and  other  counties  on 
the  line  will  contribute  their  share;  if  they 
do,  they  will  make  it  a  success. 

It  was  on  the  line  of  this  proposed  road, 
that  the  fine  coals  (equal  to  any  in  the  world) 
which  we  exhibited  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
Rooms  the  other  day,  and  relerred  to  in  our 
issue  of  last  week,  came  from.  The  samples 
can  be  seen  at  any  time  at  our  office  Coal 
is  not  the  only  mineral  of  tp  oe  that  will  he 
developed  by  it.  Iron  and  salt  of  rich  quality 
and  inexhaustible  quantity,  are  to  be  found 
on  the  entire  line  from  the  banks  of  Red 
river  to  the  Cumberland  Gap.  Good  iron  ores 
are  to  be  had  in  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles 
of  Cincinnati  by  this  line,  and  the  coal  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  miles,  with  favorable 
grades  for  the  traffic. 

With  a  subscription  to  this  road  by  Cincin- 
nati of  one  quarter  what  Cincinnati  paid 
extra  for  her  supply  of  fuel  during  the  year 
past,  we  will  guarantee  the  construction  of  the 
whole  line,  making  a  new  outlet  to  tide  water 
as  short  and  as  good  as  any  olher,  either  now 
running  or  contemp'ated,  a  constant  supply 
of  coal  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  len  cents  in 
the  yard  per  bushel,  and  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  iron  ores,  sa't  and  lumber,  and  give 
her  the  control  of  the  trade  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, East.  Tennessee,  Southern  Virginia  and 
Northern  .North  Carolina. 


figg"  The  proposed  Hudson  River  Bridge 
is  to  be  one  of  the  largest  suspension  brid_.es 
in  the  world  lis  exact  locution  will  be  four 
miles  north  of  Peekskill — at  Anihony's  Nose. 
it  will  be  l,fi65  feet  long  between  the  towers, 
and  loo  feet  above  the  Hudson  River  water. 
It  is  to  be  suspended  by  20  cables,  made  of 
70,302  miles  of  sieel  wire,  weighing,  with  the 
iron  and  steel  in  the  bridge,  17,005  tons 
It  will  be  made  strong  enough  10  bo'SSbup 
safely  2/100  tons,  and  to  break  ihroogli  >%.ith 
25,171  tons.  E.  W.  Serrell,  the  engineer, 
says  3,01  0,000  tons  of  coal  trom  Pennsylva- 
nia, 5-1, 086  tons  of  iron  from  Llizahetbport, 
and  500.000  Ions  of  through  freight  from 
the  Midland  and  Erie,  wi.l  pass  over  this 
bridge  and  over  the  New  England  Railway, 
wh>ch  will  run  from  Turners,  on  the  Erie 
road,  over  the  bridge  10  the  New  York,  Bos- 
ton   &  Montreal  Railroad. — Railway   Times. 


Sew  Car  Coupler. 

The  most  fruitful  source  of  accidents 
around  a  railroad  depot,  is  the  frequent  ne- 
cessity of  coupling  cars  in  ''making  up  trains  ' ' 
With  the  bungling  couplers  now  in  general 
use,  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
the  fatality  attending  this  simple  operation. 
A  clever  Cincinnati  mechanic,  workingaround 
the  railroad  depots,  observing  tbis  class  of 
''accidents,"  has  set  his  wits  to  work  to 
obviate  them — the  result  is,  a  new  car  coupler. 
If,  in  practical  working  it  operates  as  well  as 
ihe  model  which  we  have  seen,  it  will  be  a 
blessing  to  the  men  who  have  to  perform  the 
labor,  and  we  hope  a  source  of  profit  to  the  in- 
ventor. Certainly  it  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  humanitarian  railroad  men. 

Cincinnati,  Sep.  18,  1872.     . 
To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Record. 

Having  been  a  practical  railroad  man  for 
several  years  past,  during  whieh  time  I  have 
witnessed  many  wonderful  improvements  in 
the  machinery  directly  associated  with  the 
business.  I  was  recently  invited  to  inspect  a 
late  patent  car  coupler,  an  invention  of  Mes- 
srs. Firth  &  Hollis,  of  this  city.  The  coupler 
is  designed  more  especially  for  use  on  freight 
cars,  where  the  greater  danger  from  coupli'  g 
is  always  known  to  exist,  and  in  which  at- 
tempts many  sad  accounts  are  brought  to  our 
reading  every  few  dtys,  of  death  and  almost 
desolation  being  carried  into  some  home  circle 
by  the  fatal  crushing  between  ears  of  a  father 
or  promising  son  By  the  use  of  the  Firth  & 
Hollis  coupler,  all  of  these  accidents  are 
averted,  as  the  coupling  iron  is  operated  upon 
by  a  half  eccentric,  which  is  attached  to  an 
iron  rod  passing  through  the  car  with  suffi- 
cient projection  at  either  side  to  apply  a 
wrench.  When  necessary  to  couple  cars  a 
man  steps  to  the  side  of  the  train,  applies  Ihe 
wrench  to  the  end  of  the  bar,  by  moving 
which  the  coupling  iron  is  properly  set  for 
connection,  without,  the  operator  stepping  be- 
tween the  cars.  We  bespeak  grand  success 
for  this  life  saving  machine,  even  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  durability  if  from    nothing  more. 

Practical  I:.,ailroad  Man. 


Tunnelling  Under  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar.— A  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  ' 
Spanish  Government  for  a  tunni-l  under  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  which  mav  be  connected 
wiih  the  shoitest  route  to  India.  The  lenoih 
to  be  traver.-ed  would  be  13,800  m-ters, 
while    that    of  the    contemplated    Dover    and 

Calais  tunnel  is  slated  as  32,000   meters. 
.  -»  ■ 

— Advices  from  London  state  that  negotia- 
tions are  pending  and  quite  near  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  for  the  disposal  in  that  city  of 
the  ten  million  consolidated  7  per  ct.  gold  oun 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  of  Louisiana  for  the  conversion 
and  funding  of  the  present  indebtedness  of 
the  city.  The  expected. lakers  are  Messrs. 
Crossley  &  Co.,  carpet  manufacturers,  who 
are  to  pay  the  equivalent  of  about  85  to  90 
per  cent  in  currency,  the  exact  terms  not  be- 
ing disclosed  as  yet  The  currency  7s  of 
New  Orleans  have  advanced  nearly  10  per 
cent  since  the  negotiations  were  commenced. 
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Coal  Kupply.      _ 

PRELIm'y  MESTINGOFBOAIUI  OF  TRADECOMMITTEE 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Directors  of  I  be  B  ):ird  of  Trade 
to  consider  the  question  of  coal  supply,  held 
a  preliminary  meeting  for  organization,  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  Ronrus.  Mr.  N  Mae- 
neale  was  selected  as  Chairman,  and  Mr.  A. 
B.  Waters  Secretary  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Macneale  then  slated  the  ohject  of  the  com- 
mittee's labors  in  the  following  address. 

Gentlemen — We  have  met  togetherto  devise 
means  of  carrying  through  an  important  pro 
ject — the  supply  of  Cincinnati  with  cheap  coal 

Our  committee  is  appointed  under  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
passed  at  their  last  quailerly  meeting: 

"  Resolved  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
whose  duties  it  sha,l  be, 

"  1.  To  confer  Willi  our  railway  companies 
and  find  out  whether  they,  or  any  of  ihem. 
are  willing  to  fully  equip  their  roads  for  the 
transportation  ot  coal,  provided  a  sufficient 
amount  of  business  can  be  guaranteed  them. 

"2,  To  district  our  city  and  obtain  written 
agreements  with  our  manufacturers  and  oth- 
ers to  receive  monthly  some  definite  quantity 
of  coal,  at  a  regular  price  of  not  more  than 
twelve  cents  per  bushel,  provided  said  coal 
be  carried  by  rail,  and  be  regularly  delivered 
to  consumers  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

"  3.  To  consummate  the  proposed  contract 
between  the  railway  companies  and  the  citi- 
zens, and  render  it  effective  by  organizing 
companies  to  receive  the  coal  and  deliver  it 
to  consumers.  ' 

Our  business  is  fo  devise  practical  means 
of  carrying  out  these  resolutions  if  possible 
There  are  difficulties  in  the  way;  there  are 
opposite  interests  to  be  assirnulated.  and  many 
men  have  to  work  together  in  order  to  gain 
an  object.  They  must  not  only  work,  but 
work  together.  There  must  be  adetoimina- 
tion  on  the  part  of  our  committee  to  avoid 
too  eager  advocacy  of  our  own  ideas;  still 
there  must  be  no  hesitation  in  suggestion  for 
consideration  those  that  may  present  them- 
selves to  our  minds. 

We  must,  ab  >ve  all,  try  to  act  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  forget  all  personal  interests 
and  do  nothing  that  can  leave  the  slightest 
foundation  for  any  opposition  to  our  enter- 
prise, under  the  supposition  we  intend  to  pro- 
mote individual  benefit 

For  my  own  part,  I  will  state  I  have  been 
influenced  in  the  action  I  have  already  taken 
in  this  matter,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
prosperTty  of  Cincinnati  and  our  entire  coun- 
try. I  do  not  know  of  any  selfish  motive 
actuating  me  further  than  my  desire  to  share 
in  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  among 
whom  1  have  cast  my  lot.  I  am  pleased  to 
meet  with  the  gentlemen  constituting  the 
committee,  and  to  find  they  are  men  who  have 
already  gained  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity, and  who  are  not  of  the  material 
"rings"   are  composed. 

Let  us  consider  the  resolutions  under  which 
we  act,  one  by  one: 

1.  "  To  confer  with  our  railway  companies  '' 
I  would  suggest  that  Captain  A.  B.  Waters, 
Superintendent  of  our  Transportation  Bureau, 
and  also  one  of  our  committee,  is  a  most  ap- 
propriate party  to  obtain  for  us  some  informa- 
tion relative  to  Ihe  capabilities  and  inclina- 
tion of  our  railway  officers;  and,  aB  this 
committee  is  carrying  out  the  instructions  of 
our  Board,  I  have  no  doubt  its  assent  can  be 
obtained  to  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of 
Captain  Waters'  time  in  the  investigations 
you  may  desire  him  to  make. 


2.  "To  obtain  written  agreements  with  our 
manufacturers,"  uq, 

I  would  suggest  that  much  time  of  the 
members  can  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of 
some  circular  form,  and  its  transmission  for 
ut.swer  to  such  parties  as  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient. And  also  by  publication  in  the 
papers  that  forms  of  agreement  to  receive 
coal  monthly  are  on  file  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Rooms,  and  a  request  that  parties  will  come 
forward  and  begin  them 

3  "To  consummate  ihe  proposed  contract 
between  the  railway  companies  and  the  citi- 
zens," &C. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  duty, 
and  one  to  which  I  would  direct  your  careful 
consideration.  I  think  it  is  easy  to  get  the 
railroads  to  agree  to  carry  coal  at  a  specified 
price  all  the  year,  and  to  gel  enough  of  our 
citizens  to  agree  to  use  it  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  justify  our  roads  in  providing  equipment. 

But  we  must  get  men  to  agree  to  mine  the 
coal,  arid  devise  some  means  by  which  the 
money  paid  for  he  coal  by  the  purchaser  shall 
he  divided  between  the  seller  and  the  carrier 
This  is  the  limit  to  which  I  tuiuk  we  should 
confine  our  auth  itv  to  organize  companies 
We  should  not  organize  i hem  in  the  view  of 
creating  them,  but  in  the  view  of  putting 
ihem  in  proper  position  to  work  together  and 
promote  the  same  object. 

1  think  we  should  obtain  contracts  with 
railroad  companies  now  in  existence,  to  trans 
liorl  the  coal  so  delivered  to  them,  and  at  their 
own  cost  to  provide  equipment ;  and  we  should 
get  some  of  our  present  coal  merchants  to 
agree,  at  a  certain  percentage,  to  deliver  the 
coal  from  the  cars  to  the  consumer. 

This  can  ail  lie  done  by  selecting  organiza- 
tions now  in  existence,  and  offer  lull  compe- 
tition as  to  the  rales  of  compensation.  Tin- 
bids  will  be  on  record  for  future  reference. 
No  old  established  business  will  be  injured, 
and  no  new  organization  will  be  effected  for 
the  advantage  of  any  favored  individual. 

A  communication  from  Col.  P.  P.  Lane, 
resigning  his  place  on  the  committee,  was 
read  and  referred  to  President  Mitchell  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  uith  the  request  that  he  till 
the  vacancy. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Smith,  a  sub 
committee  of  three  was  consiituted,  wilh  Mr. 
G.  W.  C.  Johnson  as  chairman,  who  should 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of 
receiving  and  delivering  coal  in  case  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  railroad  could  be  effected. 

The  Chairman  appoii  ted  Messrs.  C  W. 
Woolley  and  Thomas  G  Smith  as  the  addi- 
tional members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Woolley  offered  ihe  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were   unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  and  he  is 
hereby  directed  to  communicate  with  the 
Presidents  of  the  various  railroad  companies 
whose  roads  enter  the  cily,  and  obtain  from 
them  answers  to  the  following  questions  : . 

1.  How  much  coal  they  will  be  willing  to 
contract  for,  and  to  deliver  per  month  and 
per  vear,  and  the  points  of  delivery  ? 

2  The  quality  of  coal 

8.  The  price  per  bushel  as  to  the  entire  cost, 
and  the  price  alone  of  transportation. 

Resolved,  That,  the  Secretary  also  com- 
municate with  owners  of  mines  contiguous  to 
the  city,  and  ascertain  from  them, 

1st.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  coal  they 
can  furnish  per  mouth  and  per  year. 

2d.   The  points  of  delivery  and  price. 

3d.  Any  guaranty  or  advance  they  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  such  contracts  as  they  may 
be  willing  to  mal;e. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until 
the  call  of  the  President. —  Times,  Sep.  16. 


The  Andes  Insurance  Company. 

REPORT    OF  THE    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    IN- 
SURANCE. 

State  of  Ohio, 
Insurance  Department, 
Columbus,  Sep.  lli,  1872. 
To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

Hiving  deemed  it  for  the  public  good  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  Andes 
Insurance  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  and  being 
required  by  law,  viz  :  "  Whenever  the  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  shall  have  good  reason 
to  suspect  the  affairs  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany to  be  in  unsound  condition,  to  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  an  examination  into  the 
aff.iirs  of  such  insurance  company;"  *  * 
and  having  completed  the  same  I  hereby  pub- 
lish the  result. 

As  required  by  the  same  authority,  viz: 
"  Whenever  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
shall  deem  it  for  the  interest  of  the  public  he 
shall  publish  the  result  of  such  investigation 
to  some  newspaper  printed  in  Columbus,  of 
general  circulation  in  the  Slate,  and  in  a 
newspaper  primed  in  the  county  where  the 
principal  office  of  the  company  is  located." 

As  follows : 

ASSETS. 

Mortgage  loans $336,929  40 

U   S    bonds,  (market  value) 268,576  00 

Alabama,    Virginia    and    South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi  bonds 

(market  value) 37,025  00 

Ohio,    county,    and    corporation 

bonds    (market    value) 99,351  63 

Railroad   bonds  (market  value).  10.760  10 

Collateral   loans 97  459  $'& 

Hull,   arid    other   notes   (not  in- 
dorsed)   fi0,248  78 

Accrued  interest 21,029  77 

Cash  in  banks 17,264  (i7 

Agency  balances 57,47b'  52 

Office   furniture 1O.UH0  00 

Agency   material    17,406  33 

Premiums    in    August,    15    days 

less  expenses  (estimated) 34,156  01) 

Assets $1,067,283  48 

liabilities. 

Balance  on  book    accounts S3, 61 7  62 

Bills  payable 5,1100  00 

Due  to  Triumph  Insurance  Co.        18,383   00 

Due  to   Amazon  Insurance  Co.        11,891   75 

Outstanding  claims  for  loss,  viz: 

Adjusted  $80,205  67 

Unadjusted,  estimate 

by  Company.  174,742  53 

Add  ihereiu  estimate 

by  Superintendent.     5,534  56 

Add  thereto  as  ad- 
justed      4,547  87 

13  claims  not  includ- 
ed above,  estimated 
by  Superintendent.  33,208  00 

$298,238  63 

Deduct  for  reinsur- 
ance in  Amazon 
and  Triumph  Ins. 
Companies 22,413   97  $275,824  66 

Reinsurance  fund...  974,449   23 


Liabilities $1,289,165  27 

In   witness  whereof  I   hereunto  set  my  hand 
and   official  seal  this    17ih  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1872  Wm  F.  Church, 
Superintendent  of  Iusurance  for  State  of  Ohio. 
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The  t'oal  Question. 

All  INTERESTING    PAPER    ON  THE    SD1MECT    OF    IN- 
CREASED COAL  SUPPLIES. 

[From  the  Times  and  Chronicle.] 
The  question  is  now  thoroughly  before,  the 
committee,  and  is  demanding  such  attention 
irom  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city 
as  its  greal  importance  denands.  That  the 
subject  may  be  more  thoroughly  understood, 
we  publish  the  following  interesting  com- 
munication addressed  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
by  Mr.  A.  B-  Waters,  Superintendent'  of  the 
Transpoiftation  Bureau,  and  also  Secretary  of 
the  Coal  Supply  Committee,  in  reference  to 
the  subject: 

Gentlemen — The  coal  question  at  this  time 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  greatest  importance  to 
the  interest  of   Cinci  inati. 

The  average  high  price  of  coal  for  several 
years  past  very  naturally  causes  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  real  prosperity  of  the  city 
to  examine  this  subject,  aud  ascertain  if  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  furnish  our  consumers 
with  coal  at  a  fair,  uniform  price  the  year 
round,  regardless  of  the  river. 

In  looking  at  our  geographical  position,  we 
find  thai  north,  south,  east  aud  west,  within  a 
radius  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  we 
have  fine  deposits  of  coal  suitable  for  all  pur- 
poses. In  each  direction,  excepting  south, 
we  have  already  railroads  running  to  and 
passing  through  some  of  the  richest  deposits 
on  this  continent,  and  wl.e.i  our  Southern 
Railroad  is  built  we  expect  to  tap  seams  of 
coal  in  point  of  thickness,  and  tor  quality 
.  surpassing  anything  yet  discovered  in  the 
known  world. 

It  will  take  time,  however,  for  this  coal  to 
he  reached,  and  in  the  meantime  we  must, 
look  to  the  means  already  in  hand  for  a  sup- 
ply, or  partial  supply,  of  coal  by  rail,  for  it  is 
unwise  to  depend  further  entirely  fur  supply 
by  river,  and  then  only  look  to  railroads  when 
a  coal  famine  is  upon  us,  expecting  them  to 
supply  the  vacuum  without  being  in  any  de- 
gree ready  for  the  emergency,  and  also  find 
fault  with  the  railroads  because  they  do  not 
bring  us  coal  sufficiently  to  keep  our  manu- 
factories running,  or  many  of  our  people 
from  actually  suffering  from  cold. 

It  has  been  the  'case  several  times  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  that  coal  has  reached  eighty 
cents  per  bushel,  and  one  year  it  went  to  one 
dollar  a  bushel  at  retail  ;  in  fact  it  was  im- 
possible to  buy  it  any  other  way,  as  a  cart  load 
of  twenty-five  bushels  wasconsidered  a  laroe 
quantity  for  any  one  party  to  have. 

Now  that  our  city  has  grown  tj  such  a  size, 
and  the  consumption  of  coal  so  great  (some 
forty  millions  of  bushels  per  annum),  were 
we  to  have  a  coal  famine,  which  we  are  liable 
to  have  any  year,  our  city  would  be  injured 
financially,  by  the  stoppage  of  our  manufac- 
tories, but  great  suffering  would  necessarily 
lollow  to  thousands  of  our  industrious  labor- 
ing population,  who,  at  the  high  prices  paid 
for  coal,  would  soon  pay  out  the  last,  dollar 
(in  many  cases  of  their  little,  reserve)  rather 
■  than  have  their  children  suffer  from  want  of 
fuel. 

The  city  authorities  have  in  several  instan- 
ces, on  the  eve  of  a  coal  famine,  by  great 
effort  brought  coal  to  this  city  by  rail  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  poor.  All  will  remember 
.  that  even  with  the  promptness  and  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  Fuel  Committee  of  the  City 
Council  how  inadequate  was  the  supply. 

Nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  manufactures 
were  compelled  to  stop  for  want  of  coal.     The 


demand  by  rail  came  so  suddenly  the  mines 
on  the  lines  of  the  railroads  were  not  prepar- 
ed to  produce  the  coal,  even  were  they  able 
to  have  concentrated  coal  diggers.  Entries 
had  to  be  driven  at  the  mines,  requiring  the 
labor  of  weeks  and  months  before  rooms 
could  be  turned  and  the  mines  made  ready 
for  any  considerable  production.  Screenings 
of  coal,  which  had  been  heaped  up  for  years 
about  the  coal  pits,  and  regarded  as  of  no 
value  whatever,  hundreds  of  car-loads  which 
was  brought  to  this  city  and  sold  as  high  as 
thirty-five  cents  per  bushel  to  manufacturers 
who  bad  contracts  to  fill,  or  who  felt  it  would 
be  ruinous  for  ihem  to  stop  their  work.  Ail 
the  railroad  companies  were  ready  and  willing 
to  place  their  entire  equipment  at  the  service 
of  the  city  for  the  transportation  of  coal, 
even  cars  which  were  not  adapied  at  all  for 
tl.e  purpose  were  freely  offered  if  necessary 
to  bring  us  a  supply,  but  the  good  feeling  and 
generosity  of  the  railroad  officials  towards 
our  city  could  not  furnish  the  coal  already 
dug. 

Coal  in  the  greatest  abundance  was  to  be 
found  in  the  hills  ready  to  be  mined,  and  with 
all  the  facilities  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
city  for  transportation,  yet  for  want  of  prepa- 
ration at  the  mines,  which  would  require 
weeks  of  labor,  but  a  small  pan  of  the  coal 
required  could  be  furnished. 

The  case   referred   to   occurred    some    teu  i 
years  since      Now  with   the  large  increase  of' 
population   since  that  time,  and  the  amount! 
of    capital    in    manufactures    nearly   or    quite 
doubled,    the    result  of  another   such   fauiiue 
would  be  fearful 

Our  facilities  are  but  little  if  any  better 
for  a  supply  of  coal  by  rail  at  present  than  at 
that  time. 

It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
protection  that  preparation  should  be  made 
to  procure  coal  by  rail  in  large  quantities  at 
the  earl  est  practicable  time.  But  beyond 
this  there  is  anotner  question  of  vital  im 
portance.  The  increase  of  our  manufactures 
and  consequent  growth  of  our  city,  if  not  in 
reality  the  mai.itninance  of  our  present  posi- 
tion as  a  manufacturing  and  mercantile  point, 
and  our  relation  to  other  cities  of  the  United 
Stales  as  to  importance  and  growth  of  popu- 
lation, depend  altogether  on  the  quantity, 
quality,  cheapness  and  uniformity  of  price 
with  which  we  can  be  supplied  with  coal. 

To  meet  all  these  questions  favorably  there 
is  no  large  city  in  this  country  better  situated. 
With  coal  laid  down  in  our  coal  yards  at  a 
uniform  price  of  ten  cents,  or  .even  twelve 
cents,  per  bushel,  we  can  compete  advanta- 
geously with  any  manufacturing  city  Kasi  or 
West.  That  this  is  entirely  practicable  there 
can  be  no  question,  and  at  which  figure  the 
margin  of  profit,  as  shown  by  the  Transpor- 
tation Committee  in  their  report  some  weeks 
sinc£,  would  be  very  large,  both  lor  the  trans- 
portation companies,  which  had  the  coal,  and 
the  owners  of  coal  properly,  from  which  the 
coal  may  be  obtained.  The  parties  who  en- 
gage in  ihis  enterprise  of  supplying  coal  by 
rail,  when  properly  arranged  lor  transporting 
aud  delivering  coal  in  the  city,  can  not  fall 
to  reap  a  great  profit. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  consumption  of  coal 
in. this  city  was,  say  fourteen  million  bushels 
per  annum.  To-day  it  is  nearly  forty  million  ; 
and  with  a  uniform  price  and  constant  deliv- 
ery of  coal  by  rail,  the  result  of  which  would 
be  the  lining  of  Millcreek  Valley  and  other 
parts  of  the  city  with  manufactures,  increas- 
ing the  number  four  or  five  fold  in  a  few  years, 
making  the  consumption  of  coal  in  and  about 
Cincinnati  eighty  or  oue  hundred  millions  of 


bushels  in  perhaps  five  years  from  this  time, 
instead  of  forty  millions,  as  at  present,  and  our 
population  increased  to  half  a  million  of 
people. 

There  can  be  no  risk  in  investing  largely  ir> 
the  enterprise  of  bringing  coal  by  rail  to  this 
city,  for  the  demand  will  be  sure  to  increase 
constantly  and  largelv,  and  the  profits'will  be 
equal  to  any  regular  business,  paying  noi  less 
ihan  twenty-five  per  cent  on  five  hundred 
thousand  or  five  millions  of  dollars,  if  put 
into  the  business  and   properly  manager). 

Something  over  two  years  ago  the  Coin  mho? 
and  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  was  opened  for 
business  and  they  eoumenced  hauling  coal 
in  mixed  trains  to  Columbus.  One  year  af  er 
they  were  hauling  regularly  ibree  trains  a  day 
nf  thirty  car-loads  each,  making  ninety  e*r-» 
each  day  of  3U0  bushels  each,  equal  to  27,000 
bushels  per  day. 

They  are  now  hauling  nine  coal  trains  daily, 
equal  to  270  ears,  which  amounts  to  eighty- 
one  thousand  bushels  per  'ay,  and  ibis  quan- 
tity will  be  doubled  in  less  than  two  Years. 

Ir  has  been  stated  that  Cincinnati  uses  40,- 
000,000  of  bushels  per  annum,  which  is  equal 
ti  I33:,33!t  car-loads  of  300  bushels  to  a  car, 
and  would  require  the  arrival  of  427  car-loads 
daily  for  each  business  day  of  the  yeat  ;  but, 
should  the  rrver  supply  half  and  the  railroads 
the  other  half,  it  will  be  seen  that  over  '2'H) 
car-loads  daily  would  be  necessary  to  supply 
one-half  our  present  consumption,  and  un- 
doubtedly in  a  few  years  the  amoun1  received 
by  rail  would  largely  exceed  these  figures 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  subject  present- 
ing itself  more  favorably  to  capitalists  than 
the  one  of  supplying  Cincinnati  with  coal,  by 
rail,  and  we  invite  an  immediate  and  careful 
investigation  of  not  only  those  having  the 
interest  of  our  city  at  heart,  but  all  who  are 
looking  for  profitable  investments. 

Respectfully,  A.  B  Waters. 


Progress  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel. — Gov- 
ernor Washburn  has  been  making  a  visit  nf 
inspection  to  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  The  pro- 
cress  of  the  contractors  last  month  was 
quite  satisfactory.  They  are  pushing  the 
work  forward  at  the  eastern  and  western  ends 
with  as  full  force  as  can  Well  be  employed. 
The  removal  of  rock  from  the  central  shaft 
works  has  been  much  interrupted  for  seme 
months  on  account  of  the  Ir  aki  ig  of  the 
pumps  and  the  filling  of  the  excavation  with 
water;  but  the  pumps  have  been  enlarged 
and  repaired,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  wa- 
ter will  be  drawn  out  by  the  end  of  aext 
week,  if  no  further  accidents  occur,  and  the 
removal  of  rock  will  then  be  resumed.  Be- 
tween the  central  shaft  work  and  the  work  on 
the  eastern  end  there  now  remains  hut  about 
e.icht  hundred  and  seventy -five  feet  of  rock 
to  pierce,  and  the  hole  will  be  through  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  if  progress  is  made  as  the 
engineer  and  contractors  expect.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  eastern  portal  to  the  central 
shaft  is  13,837  feet.  After  the  hole  is  opened 
some  months  must  be  occupied  in  trimming 
and  enlarging  it  to  the  size  required  by  the 
contract.  The  distance  from  the  central 
shaft  to  the  western  porlat  is  12,194  feet,  of 
which  on  the  first  of  the  present  monih  there 
remained  3,642  feet  to  pierce.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  work  of  this  section  is,  however, 
no  more  than  half  the  size  it  must  be  made. 
Present  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a 
hole  through  the  mountain  before  the  end 
of  next  year,  though  it  will  take  several 
mouths  to  finish  the  tunnel  after  the  hole  is 
opened. — Railway  Times. 
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Erie  Railway  and  \civ  York,  Boston  and 
Montreal. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at 
the  law  offices  of  Mr.  S-  L.  M.  Barlow,  a  con- 
tract providing  for  traffic  arrangements  for 
fifty  years  with  the  New  York,  Boston  and 
Montreal  Railway  Company  was  ratified. — 
This  is  a  new  company,  which  owns  or  con- 
trols the  new  line  of  road  running  from  this 
city  to  Brewster's  Station,  and  commonly 
known  as  the  Lake  Mahopac  line;  also  the 
line  running  from  Fishkill  to  Miller  ton;  also, 
the  line  running  from  Chatham  Four  Corners 
to  Rutland,  Vt.  In  order  to  make  this  line 
continuous,  a  link  of  fifteen  miles  will  have 
to  be  built  from  Brewster's  Station  to  a  point 
on  the  road  from  Fishkill  to  MiHerton,  nearly 
due  east  of  Poughkeepsie  ;  also,  a  link  of 
thirty  miles  from  Chatham  Four  Corners  south 
to  Pine  Plains.  Al  least  this  is  as  has  been 
pointed  out  to  us  on  the  company's  map  by 
an  officer  of  the  company.  Willi  the  con- 
struction of  this  forty-five  miles  of  road, 
which  we  are  told  will  be  completed  in  a  year, 
the  line  will  be  continuous  from  New  York  to 
Rutland.  From  Rutland  to  Montreal  the 
road  of  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  will  be 
used.  The  Boston  connection  will  be  by  the 
way  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  road. 
This  traces  the  main  connections  of  the  road. 
The  road  will  come  into  New  Yoi  k  by  the 
Central  Underground  (chartered  in  1868)  and 
which  firms  the  opposition  line  to  the  Van- 
derbilt  Underground  road.  The  main  line  of 
the  New  York,  Boston  and  Montreal  road 
runs  midway  between  the  Harlem  road  and 
the  old  Hudson  River  road,  (now  consolidated 
with  the  New  York  Central).  So  that  the  en- 
tire scheme  is  in  direct  opposition  to  trie  Van- 
derbilt  roads  both  in  antt  out  ol  the  city  The 
misfortune  to  the  public  is  that  this  competi- 
tion can  not  be  brought  into  play  wiihin  a 
year,  so  far  as  the  New  York,  B  iston  and 
Montreal  Railway  is  concerned,  for  .that  line 
will  not  be  completed  in  less  time  We  are 
unable  to  say  when  the  Central  Underground 
road  (old  charter  of  1868)  which  is  now  in 
the  interest  of  the  New  York,  Boston  and 
Montreal,  will  be  begun.  the  contract  which 
the  Erie  directors  affirmed  does  not  involve 
any  ouilay  of  money  on  their  part,  the  ar- 
rangement, as  we  understand  it,  being  for  an 
interchange  of  traffic  with  the  New  York, 
Boston  and  Montreal,  when  completed. — 
Evening  Post. 


A  would-be  iron  organ,  sailing  under 
a-loud  name,  has  just  found  out  that  Pi  ts- 
burgh  ships  iron  to  Boston  and  Eastern  cities. 
Such  ignorance  misrepresents  the  enterprise 
and  standing  of  our  manufacturers.  Iron  has 
been  shipped  to  the  East  for  many  years, 
Borne  of  our  sheet  iron  manufacturers  at  times 
Belling  a  large  proportion  of  their  product  to 
New  York  and  Boston,  or  other  Eastern  cites, 
one  firm  shipping  to  Boston  regularly  four 
car  loads  a  week  of  iron  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  tubing.  Nearly  all  of  our 
Bteei  manufacturers  have  large  stores  and 
stccks  io  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
rnd  England  has  long  since  learned  that  Pitts- 
burgh iron  and  steel  competes  in  quality  and 
<jU  inlity  with  tier  own  in  our  great  markets. 
And  snme  of  our  manufacturers  expect  in  five 
years  to  se  id  iron  and  steel  to  England.  Our 
exports  of  oil  make  an  important  feature  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country;  and  what 
may  not  be  generally  known,  Pittsburgh  glass 
manufacturers  have  been  selling  certain  styles 
of  their  goods  iu  England  for  some  years. — 
Am.  Mannf. 


Kockport,  Fulton,  Laredo  A  Mexican  Pa- 
cifie  K.  It. 

We  notice  in  the  Rockport  Transcript  that 
the  vote  upon  the  donations  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to 
the  Rockport,  Fulton,  Laredo  it  Mexican 
Pacific  Railroad,  by  the  county  of  Aransas, 
has  been  carried,  only  eight  voles  being  cast 
against  it  This  is  very  gratifying  to  "the 
friends  of  the  road,  and  places  its  prospects 
upon  abetter  foundation.  The  route  for  this 
line  has  been  surveyed,  lands  are  grunted  and 
purchased  for  depot  buildings  in  Rockport, 
and  thousands  of  acres  in  adjoining  counties 
and  along  the  route,  and  large  amounts  of 
money  have  since  been  donated  in  its  aid. 
Should  this  road  be  constructed,  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect  it  will  ma- 
terially advance  the  interest  of  that  whole 
section,  inducing  immigration,  greater  safety 
to  stock,  through  preventing  forays  or  Mexi- 
cans and  Indians,  and  ultimately  make  Rock- 
port one  ot  our  must  considerable  sea-ports 
From  the  vast  amount  of  good  that  will  be 
accomplished  by  this  road  in  opening  up  the 
rich  mineral  wealth  of  the  West,  and  in  de- 
veloping the  agricultural  and  stock  interests, 
including  wool  growing  now  carried  on  to 
such  an  extent  in  and  about  S  ill  Diego,  we 
hope  t)  see  the  road  aided  by  the  State  in  tl~e 
donation  of  public  lands,  sh  mid  the  consti- 
tution be  changed  tJ  that  effect  — Texas  State 
Gazelle 


Memphis  «fc  Charleston  It  -ilroad. 

The  annual  report  of  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  Memphis  &  Chariest  in  road 
shows  that  the  gross  receipts  last  year  were 
$1,404,1  It),  and  the  operating  expenses  $950,- 
89.1,  and  deducting  extraordinary  expenses  to 
the  amount  of  $197,057,  the  ac'.ual  net  re- 
ceipts were  $256,667.  There  was  a  slight 
decrease  of  freight  and  passenger  busiuess 
during  the  year. 

Of  the  decrease  in  passenger  business 
$9,669  81  is  in  local,  and  $88,584  85  in 
through.  The  receipts  of  the  Winchester  & 
Alabama  Railroad  $6,527.  and  MeMinnvile 
&  Manchester  Railroad  $6,816  45,  being  in- 
cluded in  the  amount  of  entire  passenger 
business,  serve  to  reduce  the  loss  to  this 
extent. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  loss 
in  through  business  is  due  mainly  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  competing  route,  via  Selma,  Rome 
and  Dallon  Railroad,  for  New  Orleans  travel, 
while  the  active  competition  of  ihe  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  and  North-western  roads 
for  travel  between  Memphis  and  Chattanooga 
has,  to  some  extent,  reduced  our  receipts. 

The  liabilities  of  the  company  are  $528,815 
and  the  assets  $880,517,  leaving  an  indebied- 
ness  of  $197,796,  but  as  an  offset  the  company 
has  a  claim  against  the  State  of  Tennessee 
amounting  to  about  '$91), 000,  and  hopes  to 
recover  another  claim  against  the  United 
States  Government  in  amount  sufficient  to 
pay  off  the  entire  debt  without  tresspassing 
upon  the  rental  from  the  Southern  Security 
Railway  Company. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  lease 
entered  into  on  March  5,  1872,  the  Southern 
Railway  Security  Company,  after  making  a 
full  and  complete  inventory  of  the  property 
of  the  company  transferred  1 1  it  under  agree 
merit,  assumed  control  of  the  road  on  the 
first  day  of  July  last,  since  which  thev  have 
been  operating  it  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain Joseph  Jaques,  General  Manager,  without 
any  material  change  in  the  organization, — 
Financial  Chronicle. 


The  National  Railroad  or  New  Jersey. 

A  Philadelphia  dispatch  of  September  8, 
states:  The  great  injunction  cases  against 
the  National  Railroad  Company,  which  has 
been  argued  here  for  two  days,  was  virtually 
settled  to-day  as  follows: 

Judge  Sharswood  made  the  following  sug- 
gestions: If  I  refuse  this  injunction  you 
would  have  to  wail  for  a  final  decree,  and  the 
probability  is  that  you  would  not  get  an  appeal 
from  that  decree  before  the  Supreme  Court 
for  final  decision  before  February  or  March 
next.  If  I  grant  the  injunction  you  can  have 
the  case  decided  by  the  court  in  baipm  by  ihn 
first  or  second  week  in  October,  because  the 
appeal  from  the  preliminary  injunction  goes 
to  the  next  court  whenever  it  is  sitting  I 
only  throw  this  out  for  vour  consideration, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  let  the  in- 
I  junction  go  pro  forma  and  have  the  appeal 
1  taken  at  once  to  i he  Supreme  Court. 

Alter  consultation  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants staled  that  they  were  willing  to 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Court,  provided 
that  the  injunction  was  merely.  pro  forma, 
and  applied  only  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
loan  and  not  to  the  building  of  the  road,  for 
the  latter  would  render  them  liable  in  dam- 
ages to  the  contractors. 

Mr  Milier  rather  demurred  to  this,  as  he 
said  the  work  on  the  road  was  the  main  point 
of  the  case. 

Judg.e  Sharswood  said  that  from  the  first  he 
had  grave  dnub's  as  to  whether  he  could  slop 
the  work  in  New  Jersey;  and  if  such  an  in- 
junction were  granted  he  would  require  secur- 
ity in  the  sum  of  $200,1)00  or  $800,000.  This 
senmed  to  settle  the  matter.  By  the  act  of 
1806,  if  the  injunction  had  been  refused,  there 
would  have  been  no  appeal  to  the  next  court 
in  banco. 


Indian  Railways — Mr.  Juland  Danvers 
shows  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Slate  for  India  that  the  Indian  Railways 
in  1871,  although  a  bad  year  "  for  lrad»,  and 
consequently  for  traffic,"  earned  a  net  revenue 
of  £2,841,000,  or  equal  to  abo  it  3£  per  cent. 
upon  the  £S5,().)0,00  >  expen.J.-d  ujiri  lines 
carrying  traffic,  though,  upon  the  whole 
capiial  outlay  of  £91  9ti8,5IO,  upon  guaran- 
teed and  Siate  lines  at  the  81st.  March,  1872, 
the  rate  of  net  earnings  were  not  quite  equal 
8J  per  cent.  In  1870  the  net  revenue  was 
£2,846,000.  Mr.  Diuvers  observes,  "there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  railways  have  added  to 
the  security,  have  advanced  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  .people,  and  have  been  the 
means  of  increasing  the  revenue,  and  of  sa- 
ving much  expenditure  both  on  account  of 
the  army  and  post  office."  The  accounts  of 
the  Indian  railways  for  the  years  18711  and 
1871  compare  thus  — 

1871.  1870. 

Capital  received. ..£98,564,867      £89.841.211 
Capitalexpended...    90,009,622         87,684,829 

Revenue — 

Gross  receipts £6,146  180         £6  218.865 

Working  expenses.  _  8,802,050  8,867,261 


Net  revenue...  £2,841,080 
Guaranteed  mt 4,422,248 


£2,846.604 
4,212,577 


Provided  by  Gov't  £1,578,168         £1,365,973 

There  were  in  December  last  5,0764,  miles 
of  line  opened,  including  250  miles  completed 
during  the  year.  A  further  \l'6  miles  have 
been  opened  since  the  close  of  the  year,  ma- 
king the  present  total  5,204 J  miles — Am. 
R.  R.  Juur- 
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Southern  Paciiic  llailroiid. 

Thisenterprieeseems  to  have  passed  through 
all  the  inevitable  preliminary  slaves  of  mis- 
adventure and  delay,  and  has  entered  upon  a 
condition  of  actual  and  healthful  existence. 
The  various  and  conflicting  interests  growing 
out  of  the  rights  and  franchises  of  the  several 
proposed  lines  through  Texas,  known  as  the 
Memphis  and  El  Paso,  the  Trans-Continental, 
and  the  Texas  Pacific,  were  merged  and  con- 
solidated about  a  year  ago  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  M.  O  Roberts.  Since  then  no  step 
forward  was  taken  until  recently,  when  the 
road  passed  into  the  control  of  Col  Thomas 
Scott.  Forthwith  a  reorganization  took  place, 
surveys  were  begun,  and  we  are  now  able  to 
state  that  five  huudreJ  miles  of  road  will  be 
under  contract  within  ihitty  cays,  and  will  be 
cnen  to  travel  before  July  next.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  road  which  were  to  be  completed 
by  the  time  mentioned,  areas  follows:  First, 
a  division  weot  from  Dallas  to  Fort  Worth,  a 
distance  of  155  miles.  Second,  a  branch 
north  from  Marshall  to  Texarkana,  a  distance 
of  65  miles.  Third,  a  division  from  Texar- 
kana west  to  Fort  Worth,  a  distance  of  224 
miles. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Fort 
Worth  is  that  point  on  the  trunk  line  from 
which  diverge  its  eastern  branches  or  outlets  ; 
ons  the  distinctively  southern  branch,  leading 
to  a  connection  with  the  Vicksbnrg  line,  and 
the  other  tending  northward  and  making  a 
direct  connection  with  Mississippi,  Ouachita 
and  Red  River,  and  the  Cairo  and  Fulton 
Railroads,  at  Texarkana,  a  point  on  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Arkansas  and  the  western 
terminus  of  these  roads. 

We  understand  the  Arkansas  roads  referred 
to  are  in  a  very  forward  state,  and  can  be 
completed  by  the  time  the  Texas  divisions  of 
the  Southern  Paciiic  are  opened. 

The  Cairo  and  Fulton  will  be  opened  to 
Little  Rock  some  time  this  Fall.  This  will 
leave  a  gap  between  Little  Rock  and  Texar- 
kana of  only  145  miles,  on  which,  however, 
no  work  has  yet  been  done;  but  the  company 
has  abundant  means  and  will  unquestionably 
prosecute  the  work  vigotously  to  its  completion 
to  the  Texas  line. 

On  the  Mississippi,  Ouachita  and  Red  River 
the  work  is  in  a  more  advanced  state.  On 
this  road  thirty  mib-s  of  track  are  laid,  and 
e  ght)-five  miles  of  road  are  graded,  leaving 
lees  ihan  filly  miles  of  road  bed  to  be  graded 
to  make  the  work  continuous  to  the  starting 
point  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  — 
Daily  Bulletin. 


Protection  Against  Fiiie-Damp — A  French 
inventor,  M  Turquan,  is  reported  to  have 
designed  a  means  of  preventing  explosions  of 
fire-damp  in  mines,  or  at  least  to  obviate  loss 
of  life  therefrom,  by  the  simple  agency  of  an 
alarum  that  gives  warning  when  the  emission 
of  carhnreited  hydrogen  has  rendered  the 
air  explosive.  The  apparatus  consists  of  an 
ordinary  alarum  actuated  by  a  spring  and 
clockwork,  of  which  the  balance-whet1  is  held 
in  check  by  a  lever  to  which  a  chord  of  cotton 
impregnated  with  saltpetre  is  attiched,  en- 
closed in  the  wire  gauze  casing  of  a  safety 
lamp  The  action  is  simple  and  obvious; 
when  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  has  attained 
the  explosive  limit,  it  inflames  within  the 
lamp,  and  consumes  the  cotton,  releasing  the 
lever  and  balance-wheel,  and  setting  the' 
alarum  in  operation.  Thus  the  miners  have 
timely  warning  to  withdraw  until  the  air  is 
puri.ied  by  ventilation. 


How  to  Remedy  a  Biieak-Dowx. — Some 
weeks  a^o,  while  looking  through  the  shops 
of  the  B.)-.ton  and  Albany  road  at  Springfield, 
we  noticed  a  specimen  of  extemporized  mo 
tive  power  which  displayed  in  its  construc- 
tion and  application  a  good  deal  of  quick 
and  accurate  work,  as  well  as  rapid  designing. 
Some  time  before  our  visit,  the  main  engine, 
which  drives  all  the  machinery,  suddenly 
broke1  down,  and  brought  every  thing  to  a 
stand-still.  To  meet  the  emergency  and  re- 
store the  lost  power,  something  had  to  be 
done  at  once  An  old  hook  locomo  ive, 
built  by  Hinkley  &  Drury,  was  taken  from  the 
yard,  where  it  had  been  used  for  shunting, 
brought  into  the  machine  shop  The  forward 
end  of  the  smoke-box  was  taken  off,  and  the 
valve  chests  and  steam-pipe  exposed.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  rear  of  the  engine  was  jacked 
up  and  a  solid  drum  o*'  wood  was  bolted  on  to 
one  of  the  drivers  to  serve  for  a  pulley  li  r 
the  main  belt.  While  this  was  being  turned 
off,  five  inch  steam-pipes  were  laid  from  the 
boiler,  which  was  about  150  feet  distant 
Connections  between  the  pipe  and  the  two 
steam  chests  were  then  made  in  the  smoke- 
box,  the  engine  being  connected  inside.  In 
less  than  forty-eight  hours  alter  the  break- 
down, the  shops  were  started  with  the  locomo- 
tive. The  cylinders  are  16x21),  and  although 
their  distance  from  the  boiler  renders  about 
ten  pounds  extra  pressure  necessary,  the  ex- 
temporized engine  seems  to  perform  its  work 
with  even  greater  steadiness  than  the  old 
one.  A  Hutitoon  governor  was  subsequently 
put  on,  waste-pipes  connected  with  the  cocks 
in  the  cylinder-heads,  and  various  other  little 
mailers  of  convmience  attended  to.  The  ex 
haust  nozzle  was  removed,  and  the  pipe  car- 
ried directly  up  through  the  roof. 

Such  a  feat  is  one  not  often  accomplished, 
and  should  not  he  undervalued.*  The  saving 
in  expense  is  of  course  very  considerable. 
The  credit  of  this  ingenious  adaption  of  means 
to  ends  is  due  to  the  master-mechanic  of  the 
shops,  Mr.  Wilson  Eddy.  The  old  engine  is 
to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  of  Green's  patent, 
built  at  Hartford. — National  Car  Builder. 


— The  Virginia  Valley  Railroad,  to  which 
the  City  of  Baltimore  subscribed  $1,000  000, 
conditioned  upon  $1,200,000  bona  fide  in  the 
valley  counties  in  Virginia,  with  orher  limita- 
tions, and  another  $1,000,000  which  has  been 
subscribed  by  the  Baltimore  A,  Ohio  Railroad, 
is  now  under  contract  between  Harnsonbuig 
and  Staunton,  while  surveys  have  been  going 
on  from  the  latter  point  to  Salem  on  the  Vir- 
ginia and  'lennessee  road.  This  latter  por- 
tion of  the  line  is  through  Rockbridge  and 
Roanoke  counties,  &c,  and  there  has  been 
some  difficulty  in  getting  a  central  route  of 
proper  grades,  the  country  being  mountain- 
ous. The  Lexington  (Rockbridge,  Va  )  Ga- 
zette of  last  week  says  : 

"Thursday  the  engineers  completed  their 
work  of  the  '  central  route.'  Ihe  entire  line 
from  Staunton  to  Salem  is  finished,  so  far  as 
surveying  is  concerned.  The  cost  of  con 
struction  will  now  be  made  from  the  field 
notes.  In  the  meantime  the  amount  demand 
ed  for  land  damages  will  be  ascertained. 
These  two  sums  will  be  reported  to  the  direct- 
ors at  their  September  meeting.  The  exact 
cost  per  mile — for  construction,  and  right  of 
way — will  then  be  known. 

"The  Finance  Committee  of  Baltimore 
will  then  determine  whether  by  the  terms  of 
the  city  subscription  they  are  authorized  to 
advance  their  million." — Baltimore  Sun. 


Warsop's  Aero-Steam  Engine. 

The  special  train  used  by  the  members  of 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  during 
the  excursion  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
was  hauled  by  a  locomotive  which  itself  pos- 
sessed a  special  interest  from  its  being  fitted 
with  an  air-compressing  pump  for  injecting 
air  into  the  boiler  on  Mr.  Warsop's  system,  of 
which  we  have  on  several. occasions  spoken  in 
these  pages.  The  locomotive  to  which  we  now 
refer  is  No.  369,  a  six- coupled  goods  engine 
belonging  to  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way Company,  which  was  fitted  last  autumn 
with  an  air-pump  and  air-heating  coil  on  Mr. 
Warsop's  system  The  air-pump,  which  is 
single  acting,  is  6  in.  in  diameter  and  2  feet 
stroke,  its  piston  being  driven  from  one  of  the 
main  cross  heads.  This  pump  forces  the  air 
into  a  coil  of  1  Jin.  lap  welded  wrought-iron 
pipe,  61  ft.  long,  arranged  in  the  smoke  box, 
the  air  after  traversing  this  coil  being  inject- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  through  a  per- 
forated pipe.  It  is  claimed  that  this  arrange- 
ment effects  a  saving  by  utilizing  heat  which 
would  otherwise  escape  with  the  products  of 
combustion,  that  it  improves  the  evaporating 
power  of  the  boiler  both  by  increasing  the  cir- 
culation and  by  the  effect  of  the  heat  carried 
in  by  the  air,  and  finally  that  it  prevents  in- 
crustation and  priming.  These  are  certainly 
important  ends,  but,  as  we  have  stated  on 
former  occasions,  we  are  by  no  means  of  opin- 
ion that  the  injection  of  air  into  a  boiler  is  the 
best  way  of  attaining  them.  Let  us,  however 
consider  the  results  stated  to  have  been  chain- 
ed by  locomotive  No.  3(59  on  the  Lancashire  & 
Yorkshire  Railway.  This  engine,  we  are  in- 
formed, after  being  fitted  with  the  air  injec- 
tion, commenced  working  goods  trains  between 
Liverpool  and  Lowmoor,  on  December  9,  1871, 
and  continued  this  service  until  May  13  of  the 
present  year.  Between  December  9,  1871,  and 
the  22d  of  April  last,  the  distance  run  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  10,987  miles,  and  after 
that  distance  had  been  performed  the  dome 
cover  was  taken  off,  and  it  is  stated  that  some 
new  tubes,  which  had  been  put  in  when  the 
engine  was  set  to  »oik  in  December,  were 
iound  to  be  quite  clean  and  free  from  sca!e, 
and  the  firebox  plates  also  clean,  from  the 
22d  of  April  to  the  22d  of  May  the  engine  was 
run  without  the  air  injection  being  used,  and 
it  is  affirmed  that  in  that  time  incrustation 
had  set  in.  Of  course,  with  rut  full  and  spe- 
cific information  as  to  the  precise  character  of 
the  water  used,  the  arrangemenis  for  cleaning 
out,  and  other  details  as  to  practical  manage- 
ment, it  is  impossible  to  attach  lo  the  above 
facts  any  precise  value;  but  we  are  quite 
willing  to  accept  them  as  evidence  that,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  the  injection  of  air 
has  an  appreciable  effect  in  preventing  the 
foiination  of  scale  on  the  heating  surfaces. 
But  we  believe  that  ii  does  this  simply  by  im- 
proving the  circulation,  and  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  natural  circulation  of  the  boiler  is 
efficient,  so  will  the  air  injection  have  less  and 
less  effect.  If  this  be  true,  the  quesiioa  then, 
arises  whether  it  is  better  to  apply  the  air  in- 
jection or  to  make  such  alterations  in  a  boiler 
as  will  improve  the  natural  circulation,  and 
our  own  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
latter  course.  We  have,  as  yet,  met  with  no 
evidence  that  the  injection  of  air  into  a  boiler 
has  enabled  a  pouud  of  coal  to  evaporate  a 
greater  quantity  of  water  than  it  has  been 
known  to  do  in  well-proportioned  borleis,  and 
so  long  as  this  evidence  is  wanting  we  should, 
if  economy  of  fuel  be  an  object,  decidedly 
prefer  employing  really  effective  boilers  to 
using  those  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  improv- 
ing them  by  air  injection. — Engineering. 
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Another  Slcnni  Street  Car. 

Tho  Vtica  Herald  gives  the  following  account 
of  a  trial  trip  of  a  new  steam  streetcar  which 
took  place  at  llion  N.  Y.,  a  few  day3  ago: 

"  We  saw  at  llion  an  ordinary  street  car 
apparently,  seeming  at  the  first  glance  to  differ 
not  at  all  from  the  ordinary  street  car.  Closer 
inspection  revealed  the  fact  that  one  platform 
was  a  trifle  longer  than  tbe  other,  and  oould 
not  be  gained  from  the  inside  of  the  car  In 
the  space  ordinarily  used  as  a  doorway  stood 
the  compact  boiler  and  engine.  AH  the  ma- 
chinery does  not  occupy  more  space  than  an 
ordinary  modern  base-burning  parlor  stove  of 
the  larger  size,  and  does  not  use  one  foot  of 
passenger  room.  The  engiueer  stands  upon 
the  platform,  occupying  the  place  of  the 
driver. 

"  The  engine,  perfected  by  William  Baxter, 
and  now  in  use  at  llion,  is  made  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  English  compound  engine  in  use  on 
ocean  steamers.  It  has  two  cylinders,  and 
drives  the  car  by  direct  crank  connection 
without  any  intermediate  mechanism.  The 
steam  is  admitted  Iroin  the  boiler  to  the  first 
cylinder,  which  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and 
which  is  in  fact  a  'high  pressure'  cylinder. 
It  escapes  from  this  to  a  chamber  formed  by  a 
jacket  around  the  boiler,  where  it  is  super- 
healed,  and  then  it  is  used  in  the  large  cylin- 
der. As  it  finally  escapes  it  is  reduced  lo 
about  atmospheric  pressure.  By  this  means 
the  entire  force  of  the  heat  is  used,  and  econo- 
my of  fuel,  :is  well  as  of  space  for  the  boiler,  is 
obtained.  The  engine  is  arranged  to  consume 
its  smoke,  and  wiih  the  low  pressure  of  the 
exhaust  both  soot  and  noise  are  avoided. 

'The  engine  as  ordinarily  run,  is  a  five- 
horse  power  engine,  and  will  take  a  load  of 
thirty  or  more  passengers  over  a  reasonab  e 
level  track  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  m  les  an  hour, 
at  least  The  engineer  can  instantly  and  at* 
pleasure  throw  the  steam  from  the  boiler  di- 
rectly into  both  cylinders,  and  give  his  engine 
for  the  time  twenty-five  horse  power  It  thus 
takes  its  load  easily  and  not  without  retarding 
its  speed,  up  grades  four  hundred  feet  to  the 
mile.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  five  horse  power  engine, 
with  power  to  increase  its  power  five  times, 
without  stop  and  without  loss  of  speed  Hav- 
ing no  gearings,  cogs,  or  intermediate  mec  lan- 
ism  between  the  engine  and  the  crank  of  the 
drive  wheel,  there  is  no  danger,  comparatively, 
from  disarrangement  in  that  quarter.  The 
outer  jacket  of  the  boiler  is  shut  in  from  ihe 
body  of  the  car  by  a  wooden  screen,  through 
■which  no  heat  passes  at  any  time.  The  ex- 
haust in  the  summer  goes  under  the  car.  In 
the  winter  it.  is  taken  through  the  car  by  pipes, 
which  gives  moderate,  but  equal  temperature 
to  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Baxter  has  embodied 
in  this  engine  another  feature,  by  which  the 
objections  to  reversing  the  engine  are  entirely 
done  away  with.  Running  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  nour,  he  stops  the  loaded  car  in  eight 
feet.  Going  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  he  stops  in  thirty-two  feet.  The  great 
economy  in  steam  gives  equal  economy  in 
fuel  so  that  coal  is  consumed  at  the  low  rate 
of  one  ton  to  (he  thousand  miles.  As  nothing 
precedes  the  car,  all  the  windows  can  be  open- 
ed without  trouble  from  dust.  Smoke,  there  ia 
none;  dust,  there  is  nothing  to  raise  except 
the  car  itself,  and  what  dust  it  raises  is  under 
the  car  and  left  behind.  When  the  car  is  in 
motion,  the  front  windows  can  be  opened,  and 
a  refreshing  breeze  is  felt,  with  none  of  the 
ordinary  discomloits. 

"About  twenty  persons  started  from  llion 
on  Saturday  ;  but  before  the  ride  wa-  over  tho 
number  was  more  than  doubled.  The  parly 
rode  fiist  to  Frankfort,  dashing  out  of  llion  at 
a  lively  rale;  but  slowing  just  as  the  car 
seemed  in  imminent  danger  of  running  into 
a  horse  car  which  it  overlook.     The  engineer 


seemed  to  have  perfect  control  of  the  car,  and 
handled  it  by  steam  far  more  easily  than  it 
could  have  been  done  by  horse-flesh.  The  road 
from  Frankfort  to  llion  needs  some  leveling, 
and  the  curves  especially  need  attention,  the 
outer  and  inner  rails  being  often  on  a  level, 
and  in  a  few  places  the  inner  rail  being  ap- 
parently the  lowest.  The  real  test  came  in 
going  over  the  canal  bridge  between  the  vil- 
lages. The  bridge  is  reached  on  eiiher  side 
by  a  grade  of  about  eight  feet  in  one  hundred, 
and  the  immediate  approach  to  the  bridge 
each  side,  is  by  a  very  sharp,  bad  curve. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  combined  curve 
and  grade  made  this  a  bad  place,  but  ve  rode 
safely  up  the  grade,  around  the  curves,  and 
down  again,  and  gaily  away  to  Frankfort. 
The  return  from  Frankfort  to  llion  was  made 
at  the  rale  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  in  spite 
of  rough  roads,  curves  and  grades. 

'Mfter  reaching  llion  ihe  car  was  run  over 
a  track  still  rougher  than  the  first,  but  without 
grades,  to  Mohawk  and  return. 

"  During  the  afternoon  the  car  met  or  over- 
took in  the  road,  at  no  place  very  wide,  from 
fifty  to  oue  hundred  horses,  without  an  acci- 
dent, so  far  as  we  learn-." 


ELECTION   NOTICE- 
CINCINNATI  &  GREAT  NORTHERN  R.R. 


An  election  for  Directors  of  the  Cincinnati  k.  Ot.  North- 
ern R  iiroad  will  l)n  ht-ltl  .a  tiie  oili.v  uf  the  company  on 
Tliir.i  strt-et.  ou  Moa.Uy,  the  3utu  of  September,  1872,  at 
eleven  o'clock  A.  M, 

Si9  ti-i,  5.  T.  WfUGRTSON,  Sec'y. 


Office    Kentucky  &.  Tennessee   R.    R, 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.  13,  1872. 

The  Kentucky  &  Tennessee  Railroad  Comp  »ny  desire  to 
contract  f'ir  trie  comt'  uct-ioti  ot  their  road  fr..m  Colum'-us, 
Kv.-  to  Fillmoie  City,  on  the  O  >io  river,  opposite  the  city 
ot  Cairo    Illinois,  a  distance  uf  about  twen  y  one  miles. 

''he  road  runs  up  th*  va  ley  o>  the  Missi-sippi  ri>er,  unrl, 
fir  the  ji'e -iter  part  of  its  length,  will  require  In-avy  em- 
bankments, trestle  work  iind  pile  bridging 

Mips,  profiles,  specifications,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion, may  be  obtained  ut  thi3  office  after  the  first  of  cep- 
temher  next. 

Ti.e  work  is  required  to  be  compljtid  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  contract. 

X,.  J.  FLEMING, 

Chief  Eng.  Ken  and  Tenn.  B.  It. 


Agents  Wanted. 


MALE  AID  FEMALF Business  pleasant  and  better 
than  any  enterprise  in  the  ftelii.  Agents  nuke  from 
S4  to  $-<  per  rlav.  S  -ntl  at  imp  for  sample  an  1  panicul  ws. 
Address.  J.  LATUiM  &  C0.,2Ui  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
Mus.  3-8-.  1   6 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Railway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 

186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 
CmCINNATI. 


L.  D.KRAFT  8c  GO. 

PARKERSBURC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

WEST  VI.  LUBRICATING  Oil 

STRICTLY    28    CRAVITY, 
PROPRIETORS  OF    THE    CELEBRATED 


BRAKT 


We  make  the  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALLOILSSOLD    BV   US    AUK    GtMRANTEED 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  I'URB 


&&"  We  would  request  that  you  favor  us  with  an 
ortl'r  for  the  X  •  K  .  OIL,  which  will  be  prompt' 
ly  filled,  an  our  'acuities  for  shipttiua  are  «/*- 
equaled.    Quotations  aieen  on  apj>licatlon. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 


EXTINGUISHER. 
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Insurance  Companies  Reduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

«®"The  attention  of  Practical  Railrond 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work,  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  lire-*  th  »t  kindle  nl  stations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNAT 
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HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 


OIF1    ZE'V'EjR/Sr    DESOI?;IPTION" 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 


*V 


POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

-AInTID  blank  booss.  - 


WEIGHTSO: 


'? 


RAILROAD    RECORD     OFFICE 


No.  167  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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E.  D.  MANSFIELD, 
T.  WEIGHTSOU,      - 


1  Editors 


CINCINNATI,  Thursday,  September  26,  1872 


PUBLISHED     EVERY    THURSDAV     MORNING, 

By  WrirjMsoti  &  Co., 

OFPICE-No-ierWalDnt  Street 


Subscriptions— $3  per  annum  in  advance. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  square  is  the  spaceoccupied  hy  ten  lines  -f  Nonparei 

Onesquare.singleinsertion... _....„  s  2  00 

f       "       permonth 5  0" 

"       "       six  months ...7™"™"  15  0" 

V       peranaum 25  „o 

*•  column, singleinsertion " 7  y0 

"       "       permonth ....'..."7.7.7  14  00 

"        .          8.x  months 55  00 

per  annum 110  00 

"page,     singleinsertion 25  00 

"        "       permonth "..."/.  Jo  00 

'•        "       six  months , _ 135  00 

"       «'      perannnm .240  00 

Cardsnotexceedingfourlines,S7  OOperannum. 

WKIGHTSOB  &.  CO.,  Prop'rs 

Cincinnati— Its  Municipal  Property,  Debts 
and  Institutions. 

The  Exposition  is  now  in  full  operation, 
and  it  is  in  fact,  as  generally  thought,  a  grand 
affair.  To  the  curious  mind,  and  one  who 
thinks  on  the  progress  of  society,  perhaps  its 
most  interesting  part  is,  that  of  its  machinery. 
In  half  a  century.  Cincinnati  has  been  re- 
markable for  its  industry  and  skill  in  all  me- 
chanic arts,  especially  those  of  iron  and  wood. 
These  have  now  grown  up  to  such  an  extent, 
the  valne  of  industrial  products  in  Cincinnati 
now  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  per  annum.  In  the  hight  of  this  im- 
mense industry  and  its  products,  the  Exposi- 
tion, if  properly  managed,  becomes  of  im- 
mense importance.  It  ought  in  fact,  and  will 
become,  a  vast  fair,  where  people  who  want 
the  products  of  art  and  manufacture,  can 
come  and  examine  them  and  give  their  orders 
to  the  manufacturers.  This  no  doubt  will  be 
the  case  to  an  immense  extent. 

Looking  upon  this  great  and  various  exhi- 
bition of  Cincinnati  industry,  it  occurred  to 
us  to  look  for  a  moment  at  Cincinnati  as  a 
municipality,  and  see  how  it  looked  that  way. 

1st.  Of  its  finances.  The  Auditor  of  the 
city  made  last  April  a  report  containing  the 
following  facts: 

Value  of  property  on  which  taxa- 
tion is  based „. $180,361,932 

Receipts  from  taxation 5,495,662 

Expenses 4,853,682 

Excess  of  receipts 641,980 


It  appears  from  this  that  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion is  3  per  cent;  but  the  real  value  of  prop- 
erty in  Cincinnati,  as  returned  in  the  U.  S. 
census  for  1871,  is  $240,800,000,  so  that  the 
real  rate  of  taxation  is  2J  per  cent.  But  even 
this  must  be  deemed  very  high,  and  when 
taken  into  connection  with  water  rates,  gas 
bills  and  street  pavement,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged Cincinnati  pays  high  for  her  great  ad- 
vantages. 

Of  the  total  annual  expenditures,  only  two- 
thirds  come  under  what  is  caller!  the  general 
fund,  the  other  third  being  paid  for  special 
funds.  The  city  has  got  into  what  we  think 
an  unfortunate  plan  of  making,  a  special  fund 
out  of  every  new  enterprise.  It  is  right 
enough  to  make  the  water-works  and  the  parks 
a  special  fund  ;  but  to  make  every  particular 
object  for  which  the  city  pays  money,  a  special 
fund  is  very  absurd. 

The  Auditor  states  the  general  expenses  of 
the  city  to  be   $952,023.33,  but  then  gives  a 
table  of  what   he  calls  special  funds,  as  fol- 
lows: 
Amount  brought  forward $952,023  33 

SPECIAL  FUNDS 

Wharfage  fund $37,991  37 

Watch  fund 267,041  04 

Interest  fund 393,252  33 

Superior  Court  fund...   18,340  13 

Fire  Department  fund.287,343  87 

Light  fund 211,579   16 

McMickenfund 13,599  81 

University  fund 32,955  43 

Work  house  fund 72,465  29 

Sanitary  fund 32,819  96 

Bounty  fund 347  50 

Park  fund 89,522  69 

Sewerage  fund 427,560  77 

Eggleston  avenue  sew- 
er fund 32,931  06 

Hospital    commission 
fund 375  00 

Columbia  avenue  fund  83  25 

Streetcleaning  fund. ..123,636  53 

Sinking  fund 105,760  00 

Common  school  fund.474,500  44 

Colored  school  fund...  35,014  94 

School  Library  fund...   12,000  00 

Water-works   fund  ....385,430  74 

City  Infirmary  fund...  35,037  06 

Cincinnati   Hospital 
fund 78,790  84 


-3,268,380  11 


Total  expenditures  the  year,  as 

shown  by  City  Auditor's  books.4,220,403  44 

It  seems  from  th  !  above  statement,  that  the 
city  has  now  both  a  McMicken  fund  and  a 
University  fund,  and  after  a  while  it  will  have 
a  Smith  fund  and  a  Jones  fund,  with  a  view 
for  building  up  some  fancy  institutions  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  truth  is  the  city  of  Cincinnati  has  no 
business  with  such  institutions  whatever.  In 
another  part  of  this  report  we  find  that  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  or  Bomebody  in  its  name, 
is  paying  for  a  school  of  design.  In  regard 
to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  it  is  a  school  of 
humbug,  for  the  city  ought  not  to  have,  and 
has  no  business  with  anything  of  the  kind, 
Cincinnati  would  be  much  less  taxed  than  it 


is,  if  it  would  have  all  such  follies  to  take  caie 
of  themselves. 

2d  Property. — The  property  of  the  city 
consists  of  market  places,  wharves,  schools, 
parks,  &c.  The  leaBt  estimate  of  these  will 
be  $15,000,000,  which,  as  seen  below,  is  near- 
ly three  times  the  city  debt  As  a  matter  of 
credit  as  the  basis  of  a  loan,  Cincinnati  would 
be  fairly  entitled  to  a  credit  three-fold  her 
present  debt.  In  fact  the  finances  of  Cincin- 
nati have  been  well  managed,  but  they  would 
have  been  better  managed  if  they  had  let 
some  of  their  fancy  doings  alone. 

3.  Debts — The  bonded  debt  of  Cincinnati 
is  $5,363,000,  and  the  floating  debt  about 
$300,000.  The  bonded  debt  is  given  by  tho 
Auditor,  as  follows : 

Railroad  bonds $1,200,000  00 

Water-works  bonds 1,025,000  00 

Hospital  bonds 750,000  00 

Wharf  bonds 500,000  00 

General  improvement  bonds 436,000  00 

Work-house  bonds 420,000  00 

Funding  debt  bonds 313,000  00 

School  bonds 265,000  00 

Eggleston  aver.ue  sewer  bonds...  220,000  00 

Park  bunds 188,000  00 

Bounty  bonds 178,000  00 

Sewerage  bonds 150,000  00 

Gilbert  avenue  bonds 150,000  00 

Canal  bonds 30,000  00 

Total  issued $5,855,000  00 

Redeemed  prior  to  maturity...     492,000  00 

Net  bonded  debt $5,363,000  00 

Three  issues  of  bonds  were  made  during 
the  year,  as  below: 

$136,000  00  improvement  bonds,  7  3-10  per 

cent,  interest,  due  in  1886 
$150,000  00  Water-works  bonds,  7  per  cent. 

interest,  due  in  1886. 
$300,000  00  improvement  bond},  7  per  cent, 

interest,  due  in  1891. 

Which  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  J 
to  4.06  per  cent,  premium. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati does  not  owe  $1,200,000  for  railroad 
bonds ;  and  if  it  does  nominally,  it  certainly 
owns  either  stocks  or  mortgages  to  corres- 
pond, and  we  should  say  that  the  city  ought 
promptly  to  sell  those  stocks  and  mortgages 
for  what  they  will  bring-  The  railroads  have 
done  ten  t'0168  the  goo4  to  the  city  which 
they  cost,  and  now  Jet  the  city  sell  their  as- 
sets, and  not  keep  their  pretended  railroad 
debt  on  their  bopks. 

We  had  intended  to  give  an  aecount  of  va- 
rious institutions  in  Cincinnati,  and  of  their 
workings,  but  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  our 
time  and  our  paper,  and  we  must  put  it  off  to 
some  other  opportunity  on  account  of  them. 

On  the  facts  we  have  exhibited  above,  we 
think  Cincinnati  is  going  a  little  too  fast  in 
the  matter  of  public  expenditures.  It  stands 
pledged  to  $600,000  a  year,  as  the  interest  on, 
the  Southern  Railroad  bonds;  but  that  ex? 
penditure  will  be  worth  it  all  when  made.  But 
where  is  the  Southern  Railroad,  will  there 
ever  be  such  a  thing  ?     We  were  told  the  ofbef 
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day  that  the  Trustees  were  moving  very  cau- 
tiously! Doubtless,  and  when  the  Millennium 
comes  we  shall  see  the  Southern  Railroad. 
At  present  we  see  no  signs  of,  it.  When  it 
comes — let  us  know.  B.D.  M. 

Mowtow,  September  26,  1872. 

Milk. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  Erie  Railway 
has  carried  42,000,000,000  gallons  of  rr.ilk  to 
New  York  City. — American  Artisan,  Sep.  14. 

This  is  the  biggest  lacteal  story  we  have 
seen  in  a  long  time  ;  but  the  statement  coming 
from  such  a  respectable  source  we  are  bound 
to  believe  it  true.  It  is  ten  thousand,  five 
hundred  million  (10,500,000,000)  gallons  of 
milk  per  annum;  or  ten  thousand  five  hund- 
red gallons  each  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  of  the  great  metropolis  a  year,  or  nearly 
thirty  gallons  a  piece  per  diem.  This  would 
be  a  cash  outlay  for  milk  (this  does  not  in- 
clude whisky)  for  each  individual,  supposing 
the  milk  to  be  worth  30  cents  per  gallon,  of 
about  §9.00  per  day,  just  $3,150  a  year,  and 
for  the  supply  of  the  whole  city  for  a  single 
year,  $3,150,000,000.00.  Ten  thousand,  five 
hundred  millions  of  gallons  of  milk  a  year 
would  be  28,767,123  gallons  a  day,  requiring 
(at  two  gallons  each)  14,383,561  cows  to  yield 
their  rich  contributions  to  the  comfort  and 
sustenance  of  this  milk  absorbing  community. 
Believing  that  this  product  of  the  dairy  can 
afford  to  pay  half  a  cent  per  gallon  for  trans- 
portation, the  income  of  the  Erie  Railway 
from  this  source  alone,  must  be  $52,500,000 
a  year,  or  $1,006,849.27  per  week,  and  $143,- 
835.61  a  day.  It  is  a  subject  that  will  bear 
investigation  to  inquire  what  Pisk  and  Gould 
have  done  with  the  money.  Perhaps  the 
Artisan  can  tell  us. 

Upon  rea'Jin^  i he  proof  of  the  above  to  a 
prominent  o$u,al  of  the  Erie  Railway,  his 
answer  to  the  question  of  "  what  had  been 
done  with  the  money,"  was  that  "it  had  been 
expended  in  improving  the  track!" 

— The  <S/.  Louis  Times  publishes  an  extract 
from  a  private  letter  from  a  gentleman  connec- 
ted with  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  gives  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  work  done  this  season. 
A  reconnoissance  of  the  Missouri  river  from 
Sioux  City  to  Fort  Benton  has  been  made; 
also  an  exploration  of  the  river  from  Fort 
Benton  to  Three  Forks,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles.  It  was  discovered  that  this 
portion  of  the  river  with  little  improvement, 
can  be  made  navigable,  and  with  a  narrow 
gauge  railroad  around  Big  Fails,  which  are  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  high,  be  made 
of  great  importance  to  the  far  North-west. 
The  railroad  will  be  completed  this  fall  to 
Carlton,  where  it  crosses  the  Missouri  river, 
and  from  this  point  it  is  expected  a  line  of 
Bteamers  will  be  run  into  the  heart  of  Mon- 
tana. A  line  will  also  be  run  from  the  mouth 
of  Divide  creek  across  the  main  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  north  fork  of  Salmon 
river.  On  the  Pacific  slope  both  the  ascend- 
ing and  de-cending  grades  are  very  easy. 
Other  lines  have  been  run,  and  altogether  the 
work  so  far  this  season  is  regarded  as  highly 
satisfactory. 


Our  Fuel  Improvidence. 

Our  cheap  coal  tradition  has  bred  in  our 
citizens  habits  of  improvidence.  The  liability 
of  coal  to  drop  to  8  cents  by  the  boat  load  on 
a  full  river  is  regarded  as  always  pending, 
and  this  turns  the  whole  work  of  laying  in  the 
year's  stock  of  coal  into  a  gambling  on  the 
chances.  Consumers  pay  25  and  30  cents  be- 
cause they  wil'  not  lay  in  a  store  at  l(i  for 
fear  it  will  be  lower.  The  coal  for  half  the 
consumption  of  Cincinnati  should  be  in  the 
cellars  of  the  dwellings  and  in  the  yards  of 
the  factories,  but  it  is  not.  Therefore  in  the 
winter,  and  in  a  period  of  protracted  low  wa- 
ter, they  who  are  able  to  store  their  coal  for 
a  year  are  competitors  with  those  who  live  too 
close  to  their  means  for  this,  raising  the  price 
on  them.  A  number  of  years  have  passed 
since  the  price  of  coal  on  a  full  river  has  fall- 
en lower  than  12  cents  by  the  boat  load. — 
Only  fur  a  very  brief  period  has  it  been  below 
13  in  the  last  fuur  years.  Yet  our  citizens 
cling  to  the  old  tradition,  and  a  multitude  of 
them  gamble  on  the  chances  of  a  cheap  run, 
and  neglect  to  provide  themselves. 

Every  private  citizen  and  every  manufac- 
turer who  lays  in  his  year's  consumption  of 
coal  in  the  spring  or  summer,  or  whenever 
there  is  transportation,  helps  to  guarantee  the 
city  against  a  coal  famine  and  to  protect 
those  of  small  means  from  high  prices.  By 
makintr  himself  secure  he  helps  to  guard  oth- 
ers. With  the  means  of  supply  that  we  now 
have,  we  need  not  be  so  subject  to  scarcity 
and  high  prices  as  we  are  made  by  our  habit 
of  improvidence,  and  of  taking  the  chances. 
The  great  coal  trade  of  consumers  should  be 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer;  not  in  cold 
weather,  when  every  cart  load  reduces  the 
stock  in  the  city.  We  have  given  the  figures 
of  coal  prices  for  a  series  of  years,  to  show 
that  the  times  of  8  cent  coal  has  gone  by, 
and  we  have  given  reasons  to  show  that  an 
advance  of  50  per  cent  in  coal,  over  the  prices 
before  the  currency  inflation,  is  no  more  than 
the  advance  in  all  the  cost  of  mining  and  trans- 
porting coal  and  the  cost  of  things  in  general, 
in  order  to  show  that  railroads  will  have  a 
permanent  and  profitable  business  in  the  city 
coal  trade.  The  same  considerations  should 
be  heeded  by  all  our  citizens  in  the  matter  of 
laying  in  their  individual  stores  of  coal  for 
consumption. 

The  above  from  the  Gazette  is  very  good  ad- 
vice. We  remember  having  read  a  prophesy 
in  some  almanac  that  "  there  would  be  much 
advice  given  this  year  gratis,  medical  and 
legal  excepted.  Now  there  is  a  rule  that 
"  things  "  (advice  is  perhaps  included)  "  that 
do  not  cost  anything,  are  not  appreciated." 
This  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  very 
few  persons  have  "  laid  in  "  their  coal.  There 
is  now  but  little  over  a  month's  supply  on  hand 
— cold  weather  is  at  hand,  and  everybody  is 
in  want  of  coal.  The  source  of  supply  "  dried 
up" — and  pricea  naturally  "going  up,"  not 
"  in  a  balloon,"  but  at  such  a  fearful  rate  as 
will  produce  suffering  among  the  poor,  and  be 
a  serious  tax  upon  manufacturers. 

In  all  seriousness,  this  advice  is  good 
enough  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  if  followed  out 
by  private  consumers,  it  would  but  partially 
meet  the  case — be  an  alleviation  and  not  a 
remedy.  The  manufacturers  would  be  but 
little  benefited.  There  is  not  one  manufac- 
turer in  fifty  that  can  store  a  month's  supply 


of  fuel.  The  Gazette  itself  can  not,  does  not, 
do  it.  They  get  their  supply,  as  it  were,  daily, 
like  the  children  of  Israel  got  their  bread  in 
the  wilderness.  They  are  not  alone  in  this  ; 
nearly  all  our  manufacturers,  except  a  few 
foundries,  are  in  the  same  fix — it  is  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  store  a  year's  supply  of  coal. 

The  Gazette  very  clearly  shows,  and  with 
good  reason,  that  the  days  of  Pittsburg  coal 
in  Cincinnati  at  8  cents  per  bushel  in  the 
barge,  are  past,  never  to  be  heard  of  again. 
For  this  we  are  not.  disposed  to  put  the  whole 
blame  on  the  Pittsburg  dealers.  It  costs  more, 
as  the  Gazette  says,  to  mine  and  bring  coal  here 
than  it  did  fifteen  years  ago  !  Mining  costs 
more — the  mines  are  deeper  in  the  hill,  it  cost 
more  to  put  it  in  the  barges;  and  transporta" 
tion  costs  more,  mainly  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased risks  of  river  navigation.  The  "rises" 
in  the  river  are  more  uncertain  than  they 
used  to  be. 

Besides,  the  Pittsburg  miners  and  dealers 
have  got  other  markets  that  compete  for  their 
products,  which  they  could  not  reach  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  To  supply  these  other 
markets  they  do  not  have  to  carry  the  stock 
from  three  to  six  months,  but  can  ship  to 
them  daily,  by  rail.  These  are  very  important 
elements  in  this  conflict 

Statistics  show  that  we  don't  get  our  coal 
as  cheap  as  we  used  to! 

Facts  prove  that  we  can't  aud  need  not  ex- 
pect, from  the  same  source,  ever  again  to  get 
it  at  as  low  (or  even  at  reasonable)  rates. 

Now  what  is  the  real  and  only  remedy?  if 
there  is  anyl 

We  claim  that  there  is  a  remedy — and  but 
one — that  can  be  efficiently  applied — it  is  to 
get  our  coal  by  rail— daily. 

Railroads  can  not  be  built  without  money, 
and  if  Cincinnati  is  to  save,  as  we  have  pre- 
viously shown  in  our  issue  of  September  12, 
that  she  lost  $3,940,279-09  in  a  single  year  by 
not  having  railroads  to  the  coal  mines,  then 
can  she  well  afford  to  invest  one  million  each 
to  secure  the  construction  of  four  railroads, 
and  thus  save  their  whole  cost  every  year. 

Cincinnati  has  got  to  get  her  coal  every 
day  in  the  year,  a  steady  stream,  by  rail,  and 
the  sooner  she  comes  to  the  conclusion  and 
takes  the  necessary  means  to  secure  the  re- 
sult, the  better  for  all  her  industries. 


figg"  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
"Young  Folk's  Rural"  published  by  H.  N.  F. 
Lewis,  of  Chicago.  We  have  taken  it  home 
and  submmitted  it  to  our  "  Young  Folk's," 
who  declare  it  to  be  "  the  best  paper  they  get." 
We  think  ourselves  that  Brother  Lewis  "has 
hit  it."  Send  and  get  a  copy,  and  decide  for 
yourself. 


—  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road are  to  have  a  formal  opening  of  the 
extension  of  their  line,  over  what  is  known  a 
the  South  and  North  Alabama  railroad  runs 
ning  from  Decatur  to  Montgomery,  on  the 
29th  i list. 
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The  Slimphis  &  Charleston  Railroad. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  President  and  Directors  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1872  : 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  road,  as  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Superintendents,  here- 
with submitted,  were : 

RECEIPTS 

From  passengers,..$630,423  00 

Prom  freights 670,009  26 

From  mails. 42,684  y9 

From  rents 38,450  99 

From  express. 22,547  78  $1,404,116  02 

EXPENSES. 

Expenses  for   opera- 
ting the  road 950,391  69    950,391   69 

Net  receipts 453,724  33 

From  which  we  deduct  extraordi- 
nary expenses 197,057   13 

Actual  net  receipts $256,667  20 

Compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  there  is  a 
decrease  in  gross  re- 
ceipts of $13,325  44 

Compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  there  is  a 
decrease  in  gross  ex 

penses  of 51,557  74 

And  an  increase  in  net 

receipts   of. 38,232  30 

This  decrease  of  receipts  has  been  in — 

Passage $34,910  21 

Mail 206  25 

Express ., 13,452  22 

Rents 15,583  10$64,151  78 

Less  increase  in  freight 50,826  34 

Showing  net  decrease  of $13,325  44 

Of  the  decrease  in  passenger  business  $9, 
669  31  is  in  local,  and  $38,584  35  in  through. 
The  receipts  of  the  Winchester  &  Alabama 
Railroad,  $6,527,  and  McMinnville  &  Man- 
chester Railroad,  $6,816  45,  being  included 
in  the  amount  of  entire  passeuger  business, 
serve  to  reduce  the  loss  to  this  extent. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  loss 
in  through  business  is  due  mainly  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  competing  route,  via  Selma,  Rome 
&  Dalton  Railroad,  for  New  Orleans  travel, 
while  the  active  competition  of  the  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  and  North-western  roads  for 
travel  between  Memphis  and  Chattanooga 
has,  to  some  extent,  reduced  our  receipts. 

Receipts  from  express  service  show  a  heavy 
decrease,  resulting  from  the  Virginia  road 
having  no  arrangement  with  the  Southern 
Express  Company,  forcing  thatr  business  over 
other  lines  that  would  otherwise  pass  over 
ours. 

Our  connections  have  supplied  cars  to  a 
greater  extent  than  heretofore  for  the  joint 
through  traffic,  reducing  our  car  rents  very 
materially,  and  cutting  off  greatly  the  revenue 
from  earnings  of  our  cars  ill  their  service. 

Freight  shows  an  increase  of $50,826  34 

From  this,  however,  should  be  deducted  : 
Receipts  of  the  Winches- 
ter and  Alabama  R.  R.$12,249  72 
Receipts  of  the  McMinn- 
ville and  Manchester 

Railroad 7,856  05—20,105  77 

Leaving  increase  of  this  business 

on  Memphis  &  Charleston  R.  R  $30,720  57 
Of  which  $9,572.65  is  local,  and  $21,147.92 
through  business. 

Our  through  freight  tonnage  has  increased 
largely  in  excess  of  increased  earnings,  owing 
to  the  low  rates  prevailing,  consequent  upon 
active  competition.  We  were  cut  off  from  St. 
Louis  during  the  best  shipping  eeason  ou  ac- 


count of  low  water  in  the  fall,  and  the  river  be- 
ing closed  by  ice  during  the  winter,  the  trade 
from  that  point  finding  an  outletent.irely  by  the 
all  rail  line  via  Nashville,  and  forcing  us  to  de- 
pend wholly  on  low  priced  merchandise  from 
Eastern  cities  and  cotton  from  Memphis  to 
employ  our  equipment. 

A  comparison  of  the  statement  of  cotton 
shipped  this  year,  with  that  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding, shows  a  decrease  of  9,686  bales,  or 
about  11  per  cent  of  local  cotton,  and  that 
nearly  6,000  bales  of  that  produced  on  the 
line  of  road  found  a  market  in  New  Orleanst 
shipments  being  made  via  Grand  Junctione 
reducing  our  revenue  both  as  the  carriage  of 
the  staple  and  the  returning  trade. 

Through  cotton  increases  13,639  bales,  not- 
withstanding a  decrase  of  11,955  bales  from 
the  line  of  the  Mississippi  Central  road,  de- 
priving us  of  a  considerable  revenue  from 
this  loss  directly,  as  well  as  affecting  the  trade 
we  would  otherwise  have  had  returning,  had 
this  cotton  been  marketed  at  Memphis.  We 
had,  therefore,  as  before  remarked,  depended 
wholly  upon  the  increased  shipment  of  east- 
ward-bound cotton,  in  which  there  is  shown 
to  be  23,511  bales  more  than  in  the  previous 
year  from  Memphis  alone  Our  shipments 
from  this  point  in  the  aggregate  are  89,236 
bales,  receipts  being  66,046,  the  latter  decreas- 
ing 15,920  bales,  affecting  materially  our  rev- 
enue. 

Comparing  expenses  with  the  previous  year, 
the  cost  of  operating  has  increased  6}  per 
cent,  while  gross  expenses  decrease  4j  per 
cent.  Mileage  of  trains  shows  an  increase  of 
23  7-10  per  cent,  due  in  part  to  operating  the 
Winchester  and  Alabama  and  the  McMinn- 
ville and  Manchester  roads,  but  mainly  to  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  through  freight  on 
the  main  line,  which,  being  carried  at  low 
rates,  does  not  give  us  an  increase  in  re- 
ceipts. 

It  has  been  shown  that  after  providing  for 
operating  and  extraordinary  expenses,  we 
had: 

Remaining  from  gross  receipts...  $256,667  20 
Amouut    of    interest   on    funded 

debt  and  interest  and  exchange 

account 304,067  92 

Showing  a  deficit  of $47,400  72 

Against  a  deficit  last  year  of 101,340  36 

From  the  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  large  increase  in  extra- 
ordinary expenses  in  this  department  is  due 
to  the  extensive  renewals  of  iron,  being  large- 
ly in  excess  of  our  estimates  last  year. 

Ordinary  expenses  also  show  an  increase 
amounting  to  $17,080  15,  arising  mainly  from 
replacing  ties,  fastening  and  worn  rails. 

You  are  referred  to  the  condensed  balance 
sheet  of  the  Division  Treasurers  for  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
company,  cost  of  road,  equipment  and  other 
particulars;  also  to  the  Treasurer's  supple- 
mental statement  of  1st  of  August,  showing 
your  assets  and  liabilities,  as  well  as  receipts 
and  expenses,  since  the  close  of  the  year. 
Your  assets  being  estimated  at  real  value  are 
as  follows : 

Liabilities $528,31 

Of  which  at  least  $20,000 

might  be  charged  off 

bein»    old    balances 

that  will  never  be  call- 
ed for,  and  to  retire 

the  remainder  we  have 

the  following  assets  at 

cash  valuation:  Stock 

in    South   and  North 

Alabama  R.  R,  say...  $6,000  00 


Stock  in  Shelby  County 

Turnpike  Company...  3,000  00 
Stock  in  National  Bank 

of   Huntsville 8,000  00 

Hotel  at  Huntsville 6,000  00 

Bills    receivable 20,000  00 

Sinking    fund 1,000  00 

United    States 5,000  00 

Postoffice  Department..  20,000  00 
Due    from   Railroads....  15,000  00 

Due  from  Agents 5,000  00 

Due  from  Individuals...  40,000  00 

Indorsed   Coupons 4,000  00 

Lands  and  Lots 20,000  00 

Cash 22,000  00 

Total $175,000  00 

Cost  of  Manchester  and 
McMinnville,  &  Sparta 
Railroads 155,517  39  330,517  39 

Total $197,796  36 

We  have  also  a  claim  against  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  amounting  to  about  $90,000,  and 
hope  to  recover  of  our  claim  against  the 
United  States  Government  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  pay  off  our  entire  delit  without  tres- 
passing upon  the  rental  from  the  Southern 
Railway  Security  Company. 

In  accordance  w.ith  the  terms  of  the  lease 
entered  into  March  5th,  1872,  the  Southern 
Railway  Security  Company,  after  making  a 
full  and  complete  inventory  of  the  property 
of  the  Company  transferred  to  it  under  that 
agreement,  assumed  control  of  the  road  on 
the  1st  day  of  July  last,  since  which  they  have 
been  operating  it  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain Joseph  Jaques,  General  Manager,  with- 
out any  material  change  in  its  organization. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  J.  Wicks,  President. 


Reckless  Railroad  Building  — We  were 
glad  to  see  the  following  reply  to  the  dolorous 
article  in  the  Nation : 

"In  1866  Minnesota  had,  in  round  numbers, 
a  population  of  260,000,  with  300  miles  of  rail- 
road, and  her  wheat  crop— the  Btable  product 
of  the  State— was  8,000,000  bushels.  During 
the  three  following  years  she  built  from  100  to 
150  miles  of  railroad  each  year,  while  her  popu- 
lation was  increasing  10,000  to  15,000  per 
annum.  According  to  the  ■'  universal  rule  " 
this  .was  making  tracks  rather  too  fast,  and, 
by  Mr.  Godkin's  reasoning,  the  people  would 
be  "called  upon  for  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  dol- 
lars each  per  annum,  and  would  soon  find  they 
were  getting  too  much  of  a  good  thing."  Had 
they  been  steady-going  Britons,  or  even  could 
they  have  been  favored  with  advice  from  the 
sage  of  the  Nation,  they  might  have  paused  in 
their  mad  career  before  bringing  upon  their 
devoted  heads  the  dire  consequences  of  viola- 
ting a  "  universal  rule."  But,  so  far  from  be- 
ing restrained  by  such  eminently  English  and 
conservative  considerations,  this  rash  young 
American  State,  during  the  next  period  of 
three  years,  from  1869  to  the  present  time, 
has  actually  built,  in  the  first  year,  300  miles, 
in  the  second  600  miles,  and  this  year  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  miles  of  new  rail  road.  The  wide- 
spread disaster  occasioned  by  this  headlong 
race  to  ruin  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
population  has  more  than  doubled  during  these 
three  dreadful  years,  and  the  wheat  crop  is 
turning  out  a  plump  30,000,000  bushel,  nearly 
four  times  what  it  was  five  years  since.  There 
was  not  a  mile  of  railroad  in  this  State  ten 
years  ago,  in  1862,  and  the  thirty  miles  built 
during  the  next  year  did  not  earn  one  quarter 
as  much  per  mile,  nor  one-eighth  as  much  per 
capita  of  the  population,  as  the  2,500  miles 
running  in  the  State  this  year  will  earn." 
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The  Baltimore  and  Polomac  Railroad. 


REPOBT  OP  THE    PRESIDENT  AND    DIRECTORS. 


A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Potomac  Railroad  Company  was  he  d 
at  the  office  of  the  company,  Calvert  station, 
Baltimore,  September  4,  pursuant  to  notice. 
On  motion  of  J.  C.  Clarke,  G.  B.  Roberts  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  S.  Little  appointed 
Secretary,  after  which  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  directors  for  the  ensuing 
year:  George  B.  Roberts,  J.  N.  Du  Barry, 
Wm.  D  Bowie,  Samuel  Cox,  Dr.  Eli  J.  Henkle, 
James  C.  Clarke  and  Wm.  T.  Walters.  Subse- 
quently Hon.  Oden  Bowie  was  unanimously 
re-elected  President,  J.  N.  Du  Barry,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager,  S.  Little, 
Secretary  and  Auditor,  and  J.  S.  Leib,  Treas- 
urer. 

The  report  of  the  President  and  Directors 
states  that  on  the  second  of  July  last  the  road 
between  Baltimore  and  Washington  was  open- 
ed to  the  public,  and  six  trains  were  run  daily 
each  way  between  the  two  cities;  two  accom- 
modation trains,  stopping  for  local  benefit  at 
all  stations  ;  the  other  four,  mail  and  through 
trains,  conveying  Southern  and  Western  travel, 
and  stopping  only  at  important  stations.  One, 
a  night  train,  with  the  very  best  sleeping  ac- 
commodations, and  running  through  from  Bal- 
timore to  Weldon  without  change  of  cars. 

The  road  from  Bowie,  the  junction'  of  the 
main  stem  and  Washington  branch,  is  now 
completed  to  Upper  Marlboro',  on  the  main 
stem,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Bowie,  and 
trains  are  now  running  from  that  town. 

The  lower  end  of  the  route,  along  which 
there  has  been  made  some  complaint  of  delay, 
is  promised  to  be  opened  to  Pope's  creek  by 
January  1st,  1873.  When  completed  it  is  de- 
signed to  extend  the  greatest  facilities  and 
inducements  for  business  along  the  whole  line. 
They  propose  to  run  two  trains  daily  each  way 
between  Bowie  and  Pope's  creek,  connecting 
at  the  former  place  with  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington trains,  one  of  which  each  way  will  be 
a  fast  and  exclusively  passenger  train,  and 
the  other  will  be  for  freight,  with  passenger 
coache"s  attached. 

Of  freights  the  report  says  :  "  While  these 
very  liberal  facilities  through  a  sparsely  popu- 
lated, and  of  late  years  because  of  the  scarci- 
ty of  labor,  not  very  productive  country,  may 
not  pay  the  company  at  first,  we  consider  it  a 
wise  economy  and  sound  policy  to  build  up  a 
future  paying  trade  by  encouraging  fruit  and 
other  culture,  and  increasing  business  gener- 
ally, the  life-blood  of  railways.  We  hold  that 
the  wise  course  for  all  corporations  depending 
on  the  custom  of  others  is  to  invite  business 
by  the  most  liberal  policy.  This  will  embrace 
numerous  stations  along  the  line,  and  as  low 
rates  as  can  be  maintained.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present 
rates  of  freight  are  only  temporary  upon  a 
business  which  we  are  doing  at  great  incon- 
venience and  delay  to  the  road,  and  only  for 
the  great  and  general  accommodation  of  the 
people  of  the  country  through  wtiich  it  passes. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  present 
charges  for  drayage  in  Baltimore  will  be  very 
largely  reduced  when  the  completion  of  the 
tunnel  will  allow  the  delivery  of  freight  at 
our  regular  depot,  instead  as  of  now,  at  a  sub- 
urban station  some  distance  out  of  the  city." 

Way  station  houses  are  now  being  erected 
along  the  line.  The  company  now  has  passen- 
ger cars,  27;  baggage  cars,  10;  box  freight 
cars,  60,  and  to  be  delivered  immediately  50 
more ;  gondola  and  flat  cars,  125 ;  hand  cars 
for  track  and  repair  men,  22 ;  truck  cars  for 
track   and  repair   men,  22 ;  engines  now  on 


road.  16  ;  ordered  for  immediate  delivery,  5, 
and  cattle  cars  ordered,  60. 

The  report  further  says :  "  The  road  passes 
the  State  cattle  scales,  and  it  is  intended  to 
give  attention  and  offer  liberal  inducements  to 
the  cattle  trade,  which  is  already  so  large  and 
greatly  increasing  each  year  in  Baltimore. 
The  obvious  fact  that  this  advantage  of  being 
able  to  unload  cattle  immediately  in  the  State 
yard  it  is  thought  will  secure  thiB  carrying 
trade  from  Virginia,  which,  passing  through 
Washington,  has  induced  an  effort,  in  the  in- 
terest of  another  road,  to  require  the  cattle  to 
be  unloaded  in  Washington,  to  be  there  fed  and 
watered.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Baltimore  is  less  than  two  hours  distant  in 
time  from  Washington,  and  that  Baltimore  be- 
ing one  of  the  largest  home  and  distributing 
markets  in  the  country,  all  cattle  coming  to 
the  city  are  unloaded  and  refreshed  here,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  additional 
annoyance,  expense  and  delay  will  be  put  up- 
on drovers  and  dealers  in  Washington,  merely 
that  another  road,  having  less  advantages  than 
ours,  should  be  benefited." 

The  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Company  have 
entered  into  articles  of  agreement  with  the 
Southern  Maryland,  a  road  chartered  some 
years  since  by  the  Maryland  Legislature,  and 
running  from  Point  Lookout  through  the  coun- 
ties of  St.  Mary's,  Charles  and  Prince  George's, 
in  the  lower  part  of  which  last  county  it  inter- 
sects the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  road,  which, 
it  is  believed,  will  aid  materially  the  building 
of  this  road,  and  upon  its  completion  be  ma- 
terially advantageous  to  both. 

The  tunnel,  a  work  of  greater  magnitude 
and  expense  than  any  other  of  the  kind  in  this 
country,  except  the  Hoosac,  is  satisfactorily 
approaching  completion,  and  is  expected  to  be 
finished  by  April  next,  Thirty-seven  hundred 
feet  have  been  walled  up,  covered  in.  and  en- 
tirely finished.  Rapid  progress  isbuing  made 
with  other  excavations,  which  are  enclosed  as 
fast  as  each  section  is  excavated.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  tunnel,  it  is  claimed,  will  give  fa. 
cilities  for  local  and  through  travel  unequal- 
ed,  and  passengers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  passing  through  Baltimore  can  do  so 
without  any  change  of  cars  or  delay. 

For  Baltimore  travel  the  most  enlarged  fa- 
cilities will  be  provided  Arrangements  hav- 
ing been  made  with  the  Northern  Central  Rail- 
way for  the  use  of  its  depot  as  a  starting  point, 
additional  local  stations,  such  as  that  at  Lafa- 
yette, which  will  be  continued,  and  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  all  of  which  the  city  horse  cars 
will  run,  will  be  provided  at  Pennsylvania 
avenue  and  at  the  State  cattle  scales,  on  Balti- 
more street  extended. 

The -convenience  of  all  sections  of  this  city 
being  thus  consulted  and  provided  for,  the  de- 
pot in  Washington,  the  plans  which  have  been 
perfected,  will  be  commenced  forthwith,  and 
with  the  character  of  the  road,  the  superior 
outfit,  the  obliging  and  accommodating  officials 
connected  with  the  road,  and  the  liberal  policy 
which  will  prevail,  assurance  is  felt  of  the 
public  patronage  and  of  every  reasonable 
success. 

The  report  commends,  in  conclusion,  the 
highly  satisfactory  performance  of  the  labor 
assigned  to  the  engineers  and  contractors. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 


—  The  St.  Louis  Republican  says  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  President  of  the  Cario 
and  Fulton  railroad  of  Arkansas,  has  de- 
cided to  build  a  railroad  bridge  over  the 
Arkansas  river  at  Little  Rock,  with  a  track 
for  the  cars  and  a  track  above  for  a  highway 
to  accommodate  passengers  and  teams.  The 
cost  of  the  bridge  is  estimated  at  §275,000 
This  bridge  is  to  be  completed  by  the  first  of 
April  next. 


Texas    and    Pecific   Railroad. 

The  Sao.  Diego  Union,  of  22d  Aug.  reports 
the  following  interview  with  Col.  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  concerning  the  construction  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad: 

I  have  come  from  the  east  purely  for  busi- 
ness put-poses — in  fact,  to  visit  San  Diego, 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Texas  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad 

The  road  will  run  from  the  eastern  border 
of  Texas  to  San  Diego,  on  or  about  the  thirty- 
second  parallel,  and  will  for  tlie  most  part 
follow  the  line  laid  down  on  the  map  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad;  starting  from  two 
points  on  the  eastern  border  of  Texas  and 
joining  again  at  Fort  W-.  rth. 

One  line  leaves  Texarcana,  where  it  joina 
communication  with  the  Fulton,  Memphis 
and  Cario  line,  connecting  at  Memphis  with 
the  direct  route  to  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  also 
from  the  same  junction  to  Richmond,  Va., 
and  Cincinnati,  thus  connecting  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  line  with  all  the  principal  rail- 
road arteries  of  the  eastern  states  The 
other  line  further  south  has  its  eastern  ter- 
minus at  Shreveport,  also  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  Texas,  and  by  way  of  Marshall  and 
Dallas  joins  the  prescribed  line  at  Fort 
Worth  at  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  its  commencement. 
This  line  connects  the  Texas  and  Pacific  with 
New  Orleans  by  way  of  Vicksburg,  and  by  the 
Texas  Central,  which  it  crosses  at  Dallas, 
with  Galveston  to  the  southward,  and  St. 
Loui3  to  the  northward.  The  line,  it  will  be 
seen,  thus  connects  itself  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal centers  of  railroads  which,  throwing 
their  many  arms  all  over  the  states,  connect 
California  with  everywhere. 

The  junction  at  Dallas  is  peculiarly  favora- 
ble, as  it  forms  the  shortest  railroad  route 
from  California  to  a  port  on  the  Atlantic,  or 
at  least  to  Galveston  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  which  port,  owing  to  the  gulf  stream 
and  the  generally  favorable  trade  winds,  an 
immense  saving  of  time  is  effected  in  the 
shipping  of  California  produce  to  Europe. 

The  line  will  proceed  from  Fort  Worth  by 
El  Paso  and  Fort  Yuma  to  San  Diego. 

The  present  capital  of  the  Texas  and  Pa- 
cific company  is  $10,000,000. 

The  line  is  to  be  built  by  a  constructive 
syndicate  whose  bonds  will  be  floated  on  the 
London  market. 

The  road  has  been  built  so  far  sixty-six 
miles,  from  Shreveport  to  Longview.  Three 
hundred  miles  will  be  put  under  contract  before 
the  end  of  October  next. 

Work  will  be  commenced  at  San  Diego  im- 
mediately, as  the  charter  of  the  company  re- 
quires the  line  to  be  commenced  from  that 
place  before  the  end  of  the  year  In  fact  it 
is  to  make  an  arrangement  for  this,  that  I 
now  visit  California. 


—  The  Michigan  Central  Company  has 
opened  sixteen  miles  of  their  Jackson,  Lansing 
and  Saginaw  Division.  This  completes  the 
line  for  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  above 
Saginaw, 


—  The  con'ract^  are  all  let  and  work  go 
ing  on  on  the  whole  length  of  the  Marshall 
and  Coldwater  railroad,  from  Coldwater 
through  Calhoun,  Eaton  and  Ionia  counties 
to  Elm  Hall,  in  Gratiot  county,  a  distance 
of  about  120  miles. 
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Heading  Railroad  Coal  Piers. 

The  extent  of  piera  and  docks  at  Port  Rich- 
mond, on  the  Delaware,  belonging  to  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  is,  perhaps,  but  little  known,  ex- 
cept to  those  who-  have  business  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  At  this  point  can  be  obtained 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  coal 
operations  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Reading 
Railroad  Company  own  a  tract  of  land  extend- 
ing for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  Delaware; 
and  so  rapidly  has  the  business  grown  than, 
extensions  of  docks  and  piers  have  to  be  fre- 
quently made.  At  the  present  time,  the  river 
frontage  of  shipping  piers  amounts  to  3,000 
feet.  There  are  twenty-one  shipping  docks, 
having  a  total  length  of  18,000  feet,  the  long- 
est dock  being  775  feet;  'and  their  width 
varies  from  60  to  137  feet.  These  docks  fur- 
nish at  one  time  accommodations  for  224  ves- 
sels and  boats.  The  water  in  these  docks 
varies  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  at  low  tide, 
with  a  tide  rise  of  six  and  a  half  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  docks,  there  are  23  ship- 
ping piers,  the  largest  being  1,172  feet  and 
the  shortest  381.  The  total  length  of  pier 
trestle  work  is  20,212  feet,  upon  which  is  laid 
10J  miles  of  single  track,  besides  there  are 
22J  miles  of  track  connecting  with  the  piers. 
the  coal  cars  are  provided  with  trap  doors  in 
the  bottom,  through  which  the  coal  is  passed 
down  long  schutes,  169  in  number,  and  rapidly 
loaded  in  vessels.  Although  these  piers  and 
docks  are  not  designed  for  storing  coal,  but 
simply  for  its  rapid  transit  to  the  vessels,  yet 
it  sometimes  happens,  for  lack  of  vessels,  that 
the  coal  on  its  arrival  must  be  stored.  The 
capacity  at  this  place  for  that  service  is  esti- 
mated at  175,000  tons,  which  would  make 
quite  a  respectable  pile  if  dumped  altogether. 

The  heaviest  annual  shipment  from  the 
piers  was  in  1869,  when  it  reached  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  3,500,000  tons;  the  heaviest 
weekly  shipment  was  for  the  week  ending 
September  3,  1870,  the  amount  being  95,858, 
and  the  heaviest  daily  (28,000  tons)  was  Au- 
gust 31,  1870.  The  receipts  of  coal  at  Rich- 
mond on  the  last  named  day  reached  to  18,600 
tons,  requiring  27  trains  and  3,722  cars  to 
convey  it  to  the  Delaware  river.  There  are 
connected  with  ihe_docks  35  weigh  scales, 
used  in  the  shipment  of  coal,  with  a  weighing 
capacity  of  52    tons   each. 

The  company  now  own  as  much  more  ad- 
jacent river  front,  which  is  reserved  for  the 
future  requirements  of  the  coal  trade.  The 
large  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  the  com- 
pany's docks,  and  the  handling  of  the  coal, 
give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  hands, 
reaching  at  limes  over  1,400  men.  The  com- 
pany, in  addition  to  bringing  coal  to  Rich- 
mond by  railroad,  owns  83  barges  for  shipping 
coal  to  New  York  by  way  of  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal,  together  with  six  iron  steam- 
ers, for  delivering  coal  to  Eastern  parts. — 
Phil.  Ledger. 

Scioto  Valley  Railroad.— There  seems  to 
he  no  difficulty  about  getting  assistance  in 
building  the  Valley  road,  now  that  the  county 
aid  has  been  secured  by  a  vote.  We  last  week 
stated  that  parlies  at  Huntigton  had  agreed 
to  iron,  equip  and  run  the  road,  i(  the  coun- 
ties would  build  the  bed.  Upon  this  proposi- 
tion, a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Portsmouth 
was  held  last  week,  and  Mr.  Spaulding  was 
present  to  represent  the  parties  making  the 
proposition.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  meeting: 

Resolved,  That  the  County  Commissioners 
of  the  county  are  hereby  requested  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  five  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  confering  with  Mr.  Spaulding  and  associ- 


ates in  reference  to  their  propositions  con- 
cerning the  Scioto  Valley  Railroad  and  to  the 
counties  and  townships  along  the  route,  and 
devise  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may  lead 
to  the  consummation  of  said  proposition. 

Mr.  Delano  has  returned  from  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Townsend,  and  other  officers  con- 
nected with  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Indi- 
anapolis road.  These  gentlemen  make  sub- 
stantially the  same  proposition,  while  they 
expect  to  make  it  a  feeder  of  that  great  trunk 
line,  still  they  desire  to  make  it  an  independ- 
ent line.  The  probabilities  now  are,  we  will 
have  competition  between  rival  lines  for  our 
own  favors,  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
peddle  them  around  for  a  bidder. — Scioto 
Gazette. 


New  York  Underground  Railroad. — The 
New  York  Times  reports  Mr.  Buckhout,  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  this  work,  to  have  said  : 
"I  hope  to  commence  work  at  both  ends  of 
Commodore  Vanderbilt's  underground  railway, 
namely,  at  City  Hall  and  at  Fifty-sixth  Btreet 
and  Fourth  avenue,  on  or  before  the  15th  inst." 
The  depot  at  the  City  Hall  will  be  opposite  the 
north  end  of  the  Post  Office,  facing  Beekman 
street  and  will  be  112  feet  long  and  50  feet 
broad.  The  track  at  this  point  will  be  sunk 
about  nineteen  feet  below  the  street  level. 
There  are  to  be  eight  stations  along  the  road. 
The  route  of  the  new  road  is  to  be  as  follows  : 
From  the  City  Hall  Park  it  curves  into  Centre 
street,  near  the  Register's  office;  then  in  Cen- 
tre as  far  as  Reade  ;  then  it  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  blocks  south  of  Park  street, 
crossing  Duane,  Pearl,  Baxter,  Worth,  Mulber- 
ry, Mott,  Doyer  and  Pell,  the  latter  situated  in 
the  close  vicinity  of  Chatham  square,  where 
it  reaches  the  Bowery.  Following  the  Bowery 
until  Cooper  Institute  is  reached,  the  road  di- 
verges into  Fourth  avenue,  passing  to  the  east 
Bide  of  the  Grand  Central  and  along  to  Fifty- 
sixth  Btreet,  where  it  will  connect  temporarily 
with  the  Harlem  Railroad.  From  Thirteenth 
to  Eighteenth  street  the  road  will  lead  through 
solid  rock.  At  the  Murray  Hill  tunnel,  run- 
ning from  Thirty-fourth  to  Fortieth  streets, 
the  line  will  be  underpinned — which  means 
that  a  second  tunnel  will  be  built,  and  the 
Fourth  avenue  cars  will  run  over  the  under- 
ground railroad  tunnel.  The  top  of  the  tun- 
nel will  be,  on  an  average,  three  feet  below  the 
street's  surface.  Mr.  Buckhout  is  hopeful  that 
the  down  town  portion,  on  account  of  the  en- 
gineering difficulties,  will  probably  take  long- 
er. In  a  few  days  commissioners  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  appraise  some  property  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Five  Points,  where  a  depressed  road 
will  be  built,  and  about  which  a  disagreement 
as  to  price  has  occurred  between  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  and  the  owners. 


Railroad  Improvements  in  New  Jersey. — 
The  work  of  the  different  railroad  lines  between 
this  city  and  New  York  is  materially  changing 
the  appearance  of  the  meadows  between  Snake 
Hill  and  the  junction  of  the  Passaic  and  Hack- 
ensack  rivers.  The  net  work  of  tracks  and 
the  necessary  buildings  about  to  be  construct- 
ed will  doubtless  in  a  short  time  determine  in 
part  how  a  considerable  portion  of  the  marsh 
in  this  locality  is  to  be  reclaimed. 

The  completion  of  the  Midland  road  and  the 
double  track  road  bed  of  the  Newark  and 
Hudson  road,  now  nearly  completed,  will  add 
several  hundred  acres  to  the  solid  ground. 

The  route  for  the  connecting  link  that  will 
unite  the  Morris  and  Essex  with  the  Newark 
and  New  York  road  east  of  the  Passaic  river, 
is  now  being  laid  out  by  the  engineer,  and 
this  will  also  take  up  several  hundred  acres  of 
waste  land.  It  is  expected  that  this  road  bed 
will  bo  laid  in  a  very  Bhort  time  after  it  is 
commenced,  as  a  portion  of  the  ground  is  com- 
paratively solid.     The  crossing  over  the  New 


Jersey  road  will  be  the  most  important  part  of 
the  undertaking. 

Opposite  the  foot  of  Snake  Hill  the  presence 
of  a  large  force  of  men  with  portable  steam 
engines,  cutting  ditches  and  driving  piles,  has 
excited  the  curiosity  of  passengers  in  the  cars 
of  the  three  lines  running  close  by  this  locali- 
ty. This  work  has  been  done  to  prepare  a 
foundation  for  a  round  house  and  machine 
shops  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  stone  walls  of 
the  foundation  have  already  been  laid  and  the 
work  is  progressing  favorably. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  we  will  state 
that  the  Harsimus  Cove  improvements  are  be- 
ing pushed  forward  and  show  progress,  two 
long  lines  of  made  ground  having  been  par- 
tially completed  from  the  shore  line  on  the 
Hudson  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
Cove.  The  principal  substance  so  far  used  for 
filling  up  is  the  street  dirt  from  New  York. 
This  is  carried  on  cars  moved  by  dummy  en- 
gines and  dumped  where  wanted,  two  tracks 
having  been  coustructed  the  length  of  the  Cove. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  gigantic  project,  for  several  years 
determined  upon  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad  Company,  to  construct  immense  ware- 
houses and  docks  at  Harsimus  Cove,  and  to 
run  their  trains  from  Bergen  Cut  over  an  ele- 
vated track,  supported  upon  arches,  to  the 
Hudson  river. — Newark  (N.  J.)  Advertiser. 


Cool  Railroad  Cars. — How  tantalizing  it  is 
in  hot  weather  to  read  in  an  Bast  India  jour- 
nal that  two  first  class  cars  sent  from  Bombay 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  Viceroy  and 
staff  from  Calcutta  to  Umballa  were  cooled  by 
Mr.  Saunder's  patent,  described  as  the  most 
successful  yet  tried.  Under  the  floor  of  the 
car  there  is  an  air  chamber,  with  ventilators 
at  each  end  for  collecting  the  air  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  train  proceeds.  Above 
these  air  chambers  are  four  layers  of  khus- 
khus  mats,  with  spaces  for  air  left  between 
them,  through  which  a  current  passes^ito  the 
interior  of  the  car.  The  "tatties"  are  watered 
by  means  of  a  peculiarly  constructed  bucket, 
which  is  replenished  by  a  small  pipe  from  a 
tank,  which,  when  once  filled,  will  not  be  ex- 
hausted before  six  hours  The  bucket  is  so 
adjusted  as  to  tilt  over  at  intervals  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  to  discharge  its  contents 
into  two  pipes  that  run  through  the  center  of 
the  car  floor.  These  pipes  have  long  slits  cut 
in  them,  through  which  the  water  is  dispersed 
over  shallow  perforated  tin  trays  placed  over 
the  khuskhus  mats,  upon  which  the  water  falls 
in  the  form  of  rain.  Perfect  ventilation,  which 
has  hitherto  always  been  the  stumbling  block 
in  similar  enterprises,  is  effected  in  this  case 
by  the  windows,  which  open  outward  and  are 
secured  at  a  lateral  angle  of  about  30  degrees. 
The  outer  heated  air,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  window,  strikes  off  from  it,  and,  without 
raising  an  actual  draught,  creates  a  current, 
which  draws  out  the  cool  air  inside  the  car  by 
the  windows.  These  windows  are  so  construc- 
ted that  every  alternate  window  opens  in  one 
direction,  so  that,  while  one  set  of  windows  is 
opened  when  a  train  proceeds  in  one  direction, 
the  other  set  may  be  used  when  the  train  pro- 
ceeds the  other  way.  In  addition  to  the  above 
arrangements  there  is  a  self-acting  ventilator 
in  the  roof,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
shutter  working  on  a  central  pivot,  which  is 
kept  open  in  the  direction  in  which  the  train 
moves.  These  windows  and  ventilators  en- 
tirely exclude  the  entrance  of  the  external  air, 
and  no  air  is  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the 
car  which  does  not  first  pass  through  cool  air 
spaces  in  the  flooring,  which,  being  necessari  ly 
free  from  dust,  insures  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness in  the  interior. — Exchange. 
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Railroad    law. 

[From  Albany  Law  Journal.] 

Common  Carrier. — Action  to  recover  dama- 
ges for  a  breach  of  a  contract  made  by 
defendant  as  a  common  carrier.  Defendant 
undertook  to  forward  a  lot  of  cattle  from 
Goderich  to  Buffalo,  under  the  following  con- 
ditions :  1st.  That  the  owners  of  the  cattle 
undertake  all  risks  of  loss,  injury,  damage  and 
other  contingencies  in  loading,  unloading, 
conveyance  and  otherwise.  2d.  The  company 
do  not  undertake  to  forward  the  animals  by 
any  particular  train  or  at  any  specified  hour; 
neither  are  they  responsible  for  the  delivery 
ol  the  animals  within  any  certain  time  or  for 
any  particular  market.  The  cattle  were 
transported  to  Brantf'ord,  where  the  cars  con- 
taining them  were  detached  from  the  train 
and  placed  upon  a  side  track,  where  the 
cattle  could  not  be  unloaded  or  fed  or  watered ; 
they  were  left  there  two  or  three  days.  From 
exposure  to  the  weather  while  there,  and  the 
want  of  food  and  water,  some  of  the  cattle 
died  and  the  others   were  seriously  injured. 

Held,  that  leaving  the  cattle  upon  side 
track  at  Branlford,  for  the  length  of  time  they 
were  left,  and  under  the  circumstances  of 
exposure  to  injury,  can,  in  no  sense,  be  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  negligence  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  contract.  It  was,  for  the  time,  an 
entire  abandonment  of  all  effort  to  perform, 
intentional  on  the  part  of  the  employees  of 
the  company.  It  was  a  breach  of  the  con- 
tract, and  defendant  was  liable.  Keeney  et 
al.  v.  Grand  Trunk  It  R.  Co.  of  Canada. 
Opinion  by  Grover,  J. 

1.  Negligence. —  What  is :  knowledge  of 
duly — Negligence  consists  in  omitting  to  do 
what  one  ought  to  do.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
negligence  that  the  party  charged  should 
have  knowledge  that  there  was  a  duty  for  him 
to  perform  ;  or  be  must  have  omitted  to  inform 
himself  as  to  what  his  duty  was,  in  a  given 
case.  Sherman  v.  The  Western  Transporta- 
tion company. 

2.  In  a  great  number  of  cases,  knowledge 
is  presumed  and  the  party  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  prove  that  he  had  not  knowledge  of  his 
duty.   lb. 

3.  When  the  law  imposes  a  duty  on  a  man, 
it  presumes  that  he  knew  of  it;  and  it  will 
not  permit  him  to  prove  that  he  did   not.    lb. 

4  When  the  specific  duty  is  not  imposed 
by  either  the  statute  or  the  common  law,  the 
party  alleging  negligence  must  show  that  the 
accused  was  cognizant  with  the  duty  he  is 
charged  with  having  neglected.  lb. 

5.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be 
established  by  direct  evidence;  it  may  be 
inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  duly,  or  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case.  lb. 

6.  Although  there  be  no  statute  requiring 
persons  navigating  boats  on  the  canals  to 
have  the  bottoms  of  such  boats  so  made  as  to 
permit  tow  lines  to  pass  under  them  without 
obstruction,  yet  the  duty  is  obvious;  and  an 
individual  omiiting  to  keep  the  bottom  of  his 
boat  in  the  condition  required  to  permit  the 
free  passage  of  the  tow-line  of  another  boat 
under  her,  is  responsible  for  whatever  damages 
naturally  and  necessarily  flow  from  his  neg- 
lect, lb 

7.  But  to  render  him  liable  in  such  a  case, 
it  must  be  shown  that  he  knew  of  the  defect 
in  his  boat  a  sufficient  length  of  time  before 
the  injury  caused  by  it  occurred  to  have 
enabled  him  to  avoid  the  injury;  or  the  defect 
must  have  continued  so  long  as   to  satisfy  a 


court  or  jury  that  if  he  had  paid  proper  atten- 
tion to  bis  boat  he  must  have  discovered  it. 
lb. 

8.  In  the  absence  of  any  proof  when,  or 
how,  the  defect  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
causing  the  injury  originated,  or  how  long  it 
had  existed,  the  court  will  not  presume  that 
such  boat  was  known  to  the  owner,  lessee  or 
master  to  be  in  a  condition  not  to  allow 
the  free  passage  of  towing-lines,  for  such  a 
length  of  time  as  to  have  made  it  his  duty  to 
put    it    in    proper   order.    lb. 

9.  Negligence  is  never  presumed.  lb. 


1.  Liability  to  an  employee  for  misplace- 
ment oj  switch — A  railroad  company  is  not 
liable  to  a  fireman,  in  its  employ,  for  an  injury 
occasioned  by  the  misplacement  of  a  switch, 
in  consequence  of  which  misplacement  the 
locomotive  runs  off  the  track,  instead  or  run- 
ning upon  another  track,  where  such  mis- 
placement is  not  traced  to  the  company  or 
either  of  its  employees.  Tinney,  Adm'x,  v. 
The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company. 

2.. There  is  no  rule  in  this  Stale  holding 
that  a  railroad  company  is  bound  to  furnish  a 
safe  road-bed,  or,  in  default  thereof,  that  it  is 
liable  for  an  injury  to  one  of  its  employees 
occasioned  by  such  default.  lb. 


Liability  as  carriers  of  freight. — Where  a 
railroad  con  pany  in  Georgia,  whose  road 
terminated  at  Atlanta,  where  it  connected 
with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad, 
received  at  one  of  its  stations,  fifty-eight 
bales  of  cotton,  consigned  to  parties  in  New 
York,  and  gave  the  consignors  a  receipt 
specifying  that  the  cotton  was  "  to  be  trans- 
ported in  turn  to  K.  and  C,  New  York  ;"  it 
was  held,  this  was  a  special  contract  on  the 
part  of  such  company  to  carry  the  property  to 
New  York  ;  and  made  it  liable  not  only  for  its 
own  default,  but  for  that  of  the  other  carriers 
on  the  line,  and  accountable  for  the  value  of 
a  portion  of  the  cotton,  destroyed  by  fire 
while  in  the  possession  of  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  railroad  company,  to  whom  it  had 
been  delivered  for  transportation.  Kins  et 
al.  v.  The  Macon  and  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota 
Railroad. — Before  another  six  months,  in  all 
probability,  there  will  bean  unbroken  railroad 
connection  between  Cedar  Rapids  and  St 
Louis,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
A  line  is  operated  by  the  Chicago  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Company  from  Keokuk  to  West 
Quincy.  About  forty  miles  further,  another 
line  is  in  operation,  called  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  Western.  Prom  this  point  to  St. 
Louis,  another  line  was  surveyed,  called  the 
St.  Louis,  Hannibal  and  Keokuk  Railroad, 
about  forty  miles  in  length,  on  which  some 
work  was  done,  but  never  completed.  Last 
spring  a  company  was  organized  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  called  the  Missouri  and  Iowa  Railway 
Construction  Company,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $8,000,000.  They  purchased  this  partly 
finished  line  and  have  since  been  pushing  it 
towards  completion.  The  track  is  being  ra- 
pidly laid,  and  the  whole  distance  is  expected 
lobe  completed  in  six  months.  Negotiations 
have  been  made  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  rond  lo  run  trains  over  their  line 
to  Keokuk,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  soon  as 
the  whole  route  is  compleied  the  trains  on  the 
Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  Rail- 
road will  run  over  it  instead  of  through  Illi- 
nois as  atpresent. —  Cedar  Rapids  Republican. 


Coal  Measures  of  'West  Virginia. 

The  bituminous  coal  measures  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Western  Pennsylvania  are  parts  of 
the  same  great  upper  Ohio  coal  basin  ;  the  por- 
tion comprised  within  Western  Virginia,  em- 
bracing the  south-east  portion  of  a  central 
section,  containing  the  seams  of  coal  thicker 
and  of  better  quality  than  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  some  of  the 
rocky  strata  and  seams  of  coal  common  to  the 
bituminous  coal  territory  of  both  State3.  For 
example :  the  bold  exposures  of  ponderous 
sandstones,  overlying  the  black  flint,  in  the 
hills  along  the  Kanawha,  at  Cauneltown  and 
elsewhere,  are  identical  with  the  Mahoning 
sandstone  of  Pennsylvania.  Underneath  are 
ten  feet  of  slate,  which  lie  over  a  bed  of  coal 
partly  splint  and  partly  cannel.  five  feet  four 
inches  in  thickness,  the  latter  being  identical 
in  position  with  the  "Upper  Freeport"  coal 
seam  of  Pennsylvania,  but  which  is  there 
three  feet  six  inches  in  thickness  Next  in 
the  descending  order  is  a  five  feet  seam  of 
semi-bituminous  coal,  reposing  beneath  15  feet 
of  slate  and  shale,  identical  in  position  to  the 
''Lower  Freeport "  coal  bed  of  Pennsylvania, 
2  to  3  feet  in  thickness.  The  "Gas  Coal" 
seam  at  Cannclton,  some  distance  below,  is 
identical  with  the  Kittaning  coal  bed  mined 
on  the  Allegheny  River,  in  Pennsylvania. — 
These  points  of  identity  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  unity  and  continuity  of  these  bituminous 
coal  measures. 

COAL  BEDS  OF  NEW  EIVER. 

On  approaching  from  the  eastward,  the  bitu- 
minous coal  seams  of  West  Virginia  are  first 
found  in  the  tops  of  the  mountain  ranges  over- 
looking New  river.  About  ten  miles  to  the 
north-west,  down  Btream  from  the  Big  Sewell, 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  twenty-six  and  a 
half  feet  of  coal  has  been  proven  by  actual 
test-holes  made  upon  five  workable  seams. 
Thefirstseam  opened  (thesecondin  the  series), 
about  200  feet  above  the  river,  is  from  6  to  7  feet, 
in  thickness.  It  is  a  rich  Coking  coal,  the  coke 
having  a  close  grain  and  metallic  lustre. — 
Above  it  is  another  seam  4J  feet  in  thickness 
of  excellent  coal  of  the  Splint  character,  with 
a  cleavage  into  large  merchantable  blocks. 
This  coal,  like  some  of  the  seams  and  parts  of 
seams  found  in  the  measures  lower  down  the 
river,  is  of  so  compact  a  nature  that  it  can  be 
used  in  an  iron  blast  furnace  in  its  raw  state. 
The  seam  next  above  it  is  a  Keam  of  common 
bituminous  coal  4  feet  in  thickness.  The 
seam  above  this  again  is  4J  feet  in  thickness, 
and  exceedingly  rich  in  lustre.  Other  seams 
of  ordinary  bituminous  coal  follow  in  the  same 
ascending  series  whose  numbers  and  dimen- 
sions are  given  in  the  Sectional  Map. 

COAL  BEDS    ON  IHE   KENAWHA. 

At  Cannelton,  Fayette  county,  which  is  im- 
mediately below,  there  are  five  workable  seams 
of  coal  open,  containing  an  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  twenty-nine  feet.  The  first,  above 
water  level,  is  known  as  the  "Smither's  Creek" 
seam  of  4  feet  9  inches  in  thickness,  consist- 
ing of  two  benches  of  coal  separated  by  4  inch- 
es of  slate.  Next  above,  in  the  ascending 
order,  is  the  "  Gas  Coal,"  a  seam  of  6  feet  8 
inches  in  thickness,  made  up  of  three  benches, 
having  "  clay  partings,"  (always  appreciated 
by  miners).  The  coal  is  a  first-class  gas  coal. 
Next  above  the  "Gas  Coal"  seam  is  a  seam  of 
coal  5  feet  in  thickness,  of  a  semi-bituminous 
quality.  Next  above  this  is  the  celebrated 
"  Stockton  "  seam  of  coal,  5  feet  4  inches  in 
thickness,  averaging  3J  feet  of  cannel  and  1 
foot  10  inches  of  splint  coal.  The  cannel  por- 
tion of  the  seam  is  remarkable  for  the  amount 
of  oil  it  contains  (about  42  gallons  per  ton), 
and  commands  in  the  Cincinnati  markets  a 
high  price.  Next  above  is  a  seam  of  "  Splint" 
coal,  8  feet  in  thickness,  6  feet  of  which  is  a 
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solid  mass,  and  an  excellent  coal  for  smelting 
purposes. 

These  seams  continue  down  the  Kanawha 
river,  in  a  series  of  gentle  undulations.  At 
Coalburg  I  found  a  bed  of  coal  7  feet  thick, 
sis  feet  of  which  is  now  being  mined  by  the 
Kanawha  and  Ohio  Coal  Mining  Company. 

MAGNITUDE    OF  THE    DEPOSITS.     . 

The  lower  coal  measures,  which  I  have  just 
described  in  detail,  are  comprised  in  twenty- 
four  seams,  eleven  of  which — containing  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  fifty-one  feet — are 
workable.  The  pick  and  shovel  may  disclose 
new  beds  in  addition. 

Any  attempt  to  estimate,  by  calculation,  the 
amount  of  coal  contained  within  a  given  num- 
ber of  miles  of  your  road  would  be  futile. 
Without  deeming  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
trigenometrical  survey  of  eyen  a  small  portion 
of  the  field,  it  is  quite  obvious,  even  to  the 
practiced  miner,  and  there  are  above  the  water 
level,  between  Big  Sewell  Mountain  and 
Charleston,  within  five  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  line  of  your  road,  thousands  of  millions 
of  tons,  sufficient,  allowing  for  a  normal  ratio 
of  increase  in  consumption,  to  supply  the 
Western  markets  for  a  thousand  years  to  come. 

ADVANTAGES     FOR    IRON     AND    STEEL    MANUFAC- 
TURE. 

Reviewing  the  ground  between  a  point  in 
the  Piedmont  District  of  Virginia,  say  Gor- 
donsville,  and  the  point  where  your  line  de- 
bouches on  the  Ohio,  Huntington,  a  distance  of 
'625  miles,  as  traversed  by  your  road,  I  find  an 
almost  constant  succession  of  the  minerals 
prominently  used  in  the  mechanic  arts  and 
commerce;  and  I  am  convinced,  from  the  way 
in  which  they  are  presented  at  the  surface, 
from  their  abundance  and  variety  and  from 
their  proximity  to,  and  elevation  above,  the 
road,  that  all  the  elements  of  successful,  con- 
tinuous and  profitable  coal  mining  and  iron 
manufacture  are  here  found  closely  associated, 
and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
use.  The  iron  ores  are  especially  rich,  of  great 
variety;  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  espe- 
cially superior  for  fluxing  purposes ;  and  the 
several  kinds  of  coal,  are,  in  their  several 
ways,  specially  adapted  for  the  manufacture, 
refining  and  working  in  iron  and  steel. 

The  fact  that  good  serviceable  coal  can  be 
placed  in  your  cars  at  $1  per  ton,  exclusive  of 
royalty,  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  both  to 
the  workers  in  iron,  and  to  the  immense  dis- 
tribution of  coal  for  various  uses  throughout 
the  Mississippi  Valley. — Prof.  T.  S.  Ridgway, 


Geography  op  the  North-west — The  study 
of  this  country  not  only  possesses  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader,  but  also  explains 
the  diversity  of  the  climate  and  variety  of  pro- 
ductions in  the  New  North  west  which  make  it 
so  attractive  to  seekers  for  homes.  The  Coast 
Range  which  skirts  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  sends  spurs  running  out  into  the  ocean, 
is  a  low  range  upon  which  the  snow  seldom 
falls,  or  if  so,  does  not  remain  long.  This 
range,  owing  fo  its  insignificant  height  and 
many  passes  or  divides,  admits  of  no  obstruc- 
tions by  which  that  part  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington lyiug  west  of  the  Cascades  is  visited  by 
the  cool  sea  breezes,  together  with  the  moisture 
that  is  such  a  great  blessing  to  countries  con- 
tiguous to  oceans,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Coast  Range  breaks  the  force  of  those  violent 
wind-storms  which  are  such  a  peculiar  feature 
to  many  if  not  all  the  coasts  throughout  the 
world.  The  Cascade  Range,  so  called  from 
the  innumerable  cascades  or  waterfalls  to  be' 
found  in  all  directions  throughout  this  range 
of  mountains,  runs  north  and  south  dividing 
Washington  Territory  and  Oregon  very  nearly 
in  the  center,  cutting  off  that  portion  lying 
east  of  the  Cascades  from  the  Sea  breezes  that 


visit  the  western  portions.  In  the  Cascade 
Range  are  to  be  found  a  large  number  of  small 
valleys  putting  into,  if  the  expression  is  allow- 
able, the  main  valleys  lying  between  it  and 
the  Coast  Range,  and  others  also  putting  into 
the  large  basins  or  series  ot  valleys  on  the 
eastern  side.  There  are  several  high  peaks 
in  the  Cascade  Range  (in  speaking  of  them 
we  designate  them  as  being  in  the  range, 
though  they  cannot  strictly  be  claimed  so) 
that  are  covered  with  snow,  imparting  to  the 
winds  that  often  seemingly  come  from  them 
a  cooling  freshness  that  dissipates  the  few 
days  (from  four  to  six),pf  warm  weather  that 
come  in  succession.  The  Coast  Range  spo- 
,ken  of  as  skirting  Oregon  and  Washington,  ap- 
pears to  lose  itself  in  Washington  by  sending 
out  two  spurs  called  the  Olympia  Mountains 
They  extend  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
west  to  Puget  Sound  on  the  east,  putting  out 
in  gradual  slopes  into  the  Straits  on  San  Juan 
de  Fuca.  From  the  mountains  are  several 
tolerably  large  streams  and  one  or  two  good 
sized  rivers,  all,  more  or  less,  flowing  through 
fertile  yet  narrow  valleys  capable  of  sustain- 
ingjarge  farming  communities. 

The  length  of  the  sound,  beginning  at  the 
Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  which,  by  the 
way,  can  be  claimed  as  part  of  the  sound,  is 
from  180  to  200  miles,  with  an  average  width 
of  from  15  to  20  miles  and  a  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet. — Forney's  Press. 


ELECTION  NOTICE- 
CINCINNATI  &  GREAT  NORTHERN  R.R. 

An  election  for  Directors  of  the  Cincinnati  &.  Qt.  North- 
ern Riilroad  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  on 
Third  street,  on  Monday,  the  30tfi  of  September,  1872,  at 
eleven  o'clock  A.  M. 

29-8-1,5.  T.  WHIOHTSON,  Sec'y. 


Office   Kentucky  &  Tennessee   R.    R, 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.  13, 1872. 

The  Kentucky  &  Tennessee  Railroad  Company  desire  to 
contract  for  the  construction  of  their  road  from  Columbus, 
Ky.,  to  Fillmore  City,  on  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  the  city 
of  Cairo,  Illinois,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-one  miles. 

The  road  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and, 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  will  require  heavy  em- 
bankments, trestle  work  and  pile  bridging. 

Maps,  profiles,  specifications,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion, may  be  obtained  at  this  office  after  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember next. 

The  work  is  required  to  be  completed  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  contract. 

L.  J.  FLEMING, 

Chief  Eng.  Ken  and  Tenn.  B.  U. 


Agents  Wanted. 

MALE  AND  FEMALE. — Business  pleasant,  aud  better 
than  any  enterprise  in  the  field.  Agents  make  from 
$4  to  $8  per  day.  Send  stamp  for  sample  and  particulars, 
Address,  J.  LATHAM  &  CO.,atl2  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  3-8-71. 6. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Railway  Suppli 

Metals  and  Machinery. 

186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 
CINCINNATI. 


L.  D.  KEAFT  &  CO. 

PARKERS3URC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


WEST  !L 


STRICTLY    28    CRAVITY,. 
PROPRIETORS  OF    THE    CELEBRATED 


IB  3=6.  .A.  IN"  I> 


Wo  make  tlie  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALL  OILS  SOLD    BY   US    ARE   GUARANTEED 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURE 


J8S5"  We  would  request  that  you  favor  us  with  an 
order  for  the  X  ■  K  .  OIL,  which  will  be  prompt- 
ly filled,  as  oar  facilities  for  shippina  are  Urt- 
cqualed.    Quotations  given  on.  application. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 


EXTINGUISHER. 
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Insurance  Companies  Reduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

ttSTTHic  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Itlen  Is  earnestly  Invited  to  tbe  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  that  kindle  at  stations,  in  wood 
plies,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FARWELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNAT 
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HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 


OIF    EVIEIR/X"    DESCBIPTIOMT 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBEBED 


Local   &  Coupon  Tickets, 

C^MIPS,  SOFT  MILLS, 

POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

JlJSTJD  ZBL^IfcTIK:  BOOES. 

WRre-HTSOIf  &  CO., 
RAILROAD    RECORD     OEEICE 


No.  167  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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T.  WBIGHTSON,      -      -      -      -     -  J EdltorB 
CINCINNATr,  TntjEBDAT,  October  3,    -    1872 

PUBLISHED     EVERY    THURSDAV     MORNING, 

By   Wrirjhtson  &  Co., 

OPPICE-Ne,  l«r  Walnut  Street 

Subscriptions — $3  per  annum  in  advance. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  square  is  the  space  occupied  by  ten  lines  ;f  Norj).arei 

Oaesquare.singleinsertion....    ._..._...„..._.  s  2  00 

"       "       per  month 5  (ill 

"       "       six  months ].]""  15  go 

'*        "        perannum 25  o" 

*' column, sing  It-insertion... V.'.V.V,"  7  (|0 

*•        "       permonth „ ""  14  on 

"     '    8i*  months ;;;    55nn 

*•       *'       perannum 110  00 

"page,     singleinsertion 25  00 

41        "       permonth 40  00 

"       "       six  months , 135  00 

"       '*      nerannum 210  0° 

Cardsnotoxceedingfouri*ines,S7  OOperannum . 

WBICHTSOH  &  (O,.  Prop'rs 

More  of  Cincinnati— Its  Institutions  and 
Municipal  Progress. 

In  our  last  number  we  pave  a  view  of  its 
financial  affairs,  and  now  we  will  endeavor  to 
complete  this  view  by  noting  its  public  work 
and  its  institutions.  If  we  do  no  more  by  this 
than  to  make  a  record  of  what  is  doing  to- 
day, it  will  be  of  use  to  those  who  may  want 
to  know  these  facts  in  future  years.  We  will 
begin  with  the  Engineer  Department,  now 
under  the  superintendence  of  A.  E.  Tripp, 
an  able  and  efficient  officer. 

1.  Paving. — To  give  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  paving  done  in  the  city,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing summary: 

No.  of  front  feet. 

Limestone  paving 398 

Macadamizing 3,237 

Locust  blocks 1,108 

Bowlder  paving : 

Eastern  district 1,797 

Central         " 1,737 

Western       "     8,850 

Northern     "     9,268 

"  '*     . 14^819 

"  "     21,053 

"     „ 41,332 

Miscellaneous 8,717 

Total 112,316 

If  we  recollect  that  these  are  lineal  feet, 
and  that  the  streets  are  sixty  feet  broad,  we 
shall  see  that  Cincinnati  put  down  in  1871  no 
less  than  six  millions  of  square  feet  of  pave- 
ment ;  which  is  oue  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
pavement. 

The  city  has  now  at  least  six  avenues  on 
hand,  and  they  are  among  the  most  important 
improvements;  because,  in  such  an  immense 
place  as  Cincinnati,  there  must  be  broad  ave- 
nues out  of  the  city  both  for  business  and  for 
drives.     The  avenues  are  : 

1.  Eggleston  Avenue. — This  occupies  the 
old  Deer  Creek  Valley  from  the  river  to  Eighth 


street.  This  is  not  very  long,  but  is  very  im- 
portant. There  has  been  litigation  about  the 
rights  of  property,  but  much  of  the  work  is 
done,  and  the  work  will  be  finished  as  soon  as 
the  Courts  will  permit. 

2.  Gilbert  Avenue. — This  will  really  be  the 
most  important  outlet  in  the  city  for  drives, 
and  will  be  thronged  when  completed.  It 
will  continue  Eggleston  avenue — on  the  west 
side  of  Eden  Park — to  Walnut  Hi  1  la,  and  then 
on  the  Montgomery  road.  It  will  be  nearly 
two  miles  long,  and  will  make  the  great  drive 
to  Eden  Park. 

3.  Columbia  Avenue. — This  avenue  is  al- 
most equally  important,  as  it  will  be  the  great 
eastern  outlet  It  proceeds  from  the  old  cor- 
poration line,  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Water- 
works, to  Columbia,  along  the  southern  base 
of  the  hills.  At  the  eastern  end,  private  own- 
ers expect  to  continue  round  and  up  the  east- 
ern hills,  until  it  comes  through  East  Walnut 
Hills,  and  returns  to  the  city.  Columbia  ave- 
nue will  be  about  three  miles  in  length. 

4.  McLean  Avenue. — Commences  on  the 
west  end  of  Eighth  street,  and  proceeds  to  the 
west  side  of  the  city,  about.  8,117  feet,  being 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half. 

5  East  Court  Street. — Is  to  be  continued 
to  a  connection  with  Columbia  avenue. 

6.  Hunt  Street. — Is  to  be  continued  and 
thoroughly  improved. 

These  are  all  important  outlets,  but  the 
greatest  outlet  of  the  city  has  not  been  touch- 
ed in  many  years.  This  is  the  old  Hamilton 
and  Dayton  road,  and  if  there  be  any  mode 
of  improving,  especially  broadening,  it  should 
be  done. 

One  great  nuisance  in  the  city  is  thus 
spoken  of  by  the  Engineer. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  we 
have  to  contend  is  the  frequent  and  unceasing 
tearing  up  of  our  streets  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sewer,  gas  and  water  connections,  in- 
volving not  only  a  great  and  perpetual  ex- 
pense, butseriously  interfering  with  the  proper 
uses  and  occupancy  of  our  streets.  A  trench 
must  be  dug,  and  as  the  earth  and  foundation 
can  never  be  replaced  as  it  was  before,  it  is 
certain  to  settle,  and  with  it  the  pavement, 
producing  an  unsightly  and  often  dangerous 
depression. 

This  evil  can  only  be  remedied  by  requiring 
all  such  connections  to  be  laid  from  the  mains 
to  the  curb  lines  before  permanently  improv- 
ing the  street,  and  after  such  improvement  is 
made,  not  permitting  the  street  to  be  disturb- 
ed for  such  purposes  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
thirty  days  should  be  allowed  within  which  to 
make— under  the  direction  of  an  agent  of  the 
city — such  additional  connections  as  may  then 
be  deemed  necessary,  and  again  closing  the 
street-for  the  same  or  a  greater  length  of  time. 

2.  Fire  Department. — Never  before  was 
the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  proven  of  greater 
benefit  than  during  the  past  year,  and  to  the 
almost  magical  assistance  it  has  afforded,  in 
giving  speedy  warning  of  the  location  of  fires, 
must  be  attributed  the  exemption  of  our  city 
from  the  misfortune  of  any  very  largo  confla- 
grations during  that  time.  We  now  have  166 
boxes  and  215  miles  of  wire,  all  of  which  are 
kept  in  the  very  best  working  order  through 


the  constant  attention  and  care  of  Mr.  George 
Floyd,  the  Assistant  Superintendent.  The 
alarms  have  been  carefully  and  promptly  giv- 
en by  Messrs.  Gilman,  Glass  and  Lockwood, 
the  Operators.  During  the  last  decade  there 
has  not  been  any  improvement  of  so  great 
value  to  the  Fire  Department  as  the  Fire 
Alarm  Telegraph,  the  cost  of  which  is  saved 
many  times  each  year  through  the  increased 
rnpidity  with  which  alarms  of  fire  are  given, 
During  the  past  year  there  were  212  alarms 
of  fire,  5  of  which  were  false.  The  total  loss 
by  fires  was  $453,191  00;  insurance,  $317,- 
579.00;  leaving  a  total  loss  over  insurance  of 
$135,612.00. 

3.  Sewerage. — This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  connected  with  the  city.  The 
Engineer,  Mr.  Gilbert,  says: 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  now  twenty-six 
miles  of  sewers  completed,  having  built  near- 
ly eight  miles  during  the  past  year.  There 
are  in  the  city  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  of  paved  streets  and  alleys,  nearly  all 
of  which  should  have  sewers  at  this  time,  so 
that  our  work  might  be  going  on  in  those 
streets  not  yet  improved. 

On  the  general  subject  Mr.  Gilbert  says  : 
The  city  of  London,  the  center  of  the 
knowledge  upon  this  whole  question,  lai 
adopted  and  still  adheres  to  the  water  carriage 
system,  which  carries  off  all  foul  matter  from 
the  houses  through  the  seweis  by  means  of 
water,  and  deposits  it  in  the  river  Thames  far 
enough  below  the  city  not  to  have  it  brought 
back  in  front  of  the  city  by  the  tide,  and 
within  a  few  years  past,  has  spent  no  less  than 
$21,000,000  in  constructions  on  this  plan  of 
drainage. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  util- 
ize the  sewage  of  cities  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  use  of  it,  when  prepared  in  dry 
forms,  has  not  produced  as  profitable  results 
as  anticipated,  nor  as  profitable  as  its  use  in 
a  liquid  form  by  irrigation.  The  latest  inves- 
tigations, however,  tend  to  discourage  a  con- 
tinuance of  its  use  as  a  manure,  especially  in 
a  liquid  form  by  irrigation,  most  serious  ap- 
prehensions being  entertained  that  its  use  will 
cause  the  introduction  of  new  diseases  into 
the  human  system  through  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals diseased  by  being  pastured  upon- mead- 
ows irrigated  by  city  sewage. 

4.  Street  Cleaning — The  following  table 
is  a  curious  proof  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  dirt  which  accumulates  in  a  city: 

Loads       Loads      Loads  Total  No. 
MONTHS.  of  of  of  of 

Dirt.       Ashes.   Garbage.    Loads. 

March,   1871 10,948  6,702  902  18,552 

April,  1871 8,581  5,818  972  15,371 

May,  1871 9,591  6.071  986  16,648 

June,  1871 8,623  4,812  1,32*  14,756 

July,  1871 6,203  4,048  1,308  11,559 

August,  1871,...  6,691  4,500  3,195  14,386 

September,  1871  7,429  4,584  1,634  13,647 

October,  1871...  7,487  5,426  1,293  14,206 

November,  1871  8,116  6,844  1,168  16,128 

December,  1871  3,784  9,113  865  13,762 

January,  1872..  4,652  6,306  948  14,906 

February,  1872.  3,188  9,099  884  13,171 

85,293  76,323  15,476 
76,323 
87,293 

177,092 

177,092 
Sewer  dirt  from  catch  basins  and  sewers.5,313 

Total  No.  of  loads  hauled 182,405, 
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700,000  or  800,000  cubic  yards  of  dirt  car- 
ried off.  Where  does  it  come  from  ?  We 
have  asked  ourselves  that  question,  and  we 
have  concluded  that  the  whole  of  it  came 
from  wheels.  Why?  There  was  nothing  in 
the  city  to  create  dirt  except  what  was  car- 
ried off  in  sewers.  Therefore  it  must  have 
been  brought  in,  and  it  could  only  have  been 
brought  in  by  wheels.  The  country,  therefore, 
not  only  brings  us  provisions,  but  dirt.  What 
an  animal  a  city  is.  Pavements,  sewers,  dirt, 
everything  to  make  expense.  All  the  world 
goes  to  cities;  but  if  all  the  world  goes  to 
cities,   all  the  world  must  pay  for  it. 

5-  Health  Department. — There  have  been 
5,219  deaths  in  the  city  daring  the  past  year, 
1,24 1  more  than  in  the  year  preceding. 

Burial  permits  have  been  issued  for  the  in- 
terment of  315  stillborn  infants,  which  num- 
ber, added  to  the  number  of  deaths,  gives 
5,534  as  the  total  number  of  burial  permits 
issued  during  the  year. 

The  large  excess  of  the  mortality  this  year 
over  that  of  last  year  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  year.  Reference  to  the  table 
of  causes  of  death  in  the  Health  Officer's 
Report  will  show  that  the  deaths  from  small- 
pox number  1,179,  nearly  equal  to  the  excess 
of  mortality  over  that  of  last  year. 

The  census  returns  gave  Cincinnati  216,329 
people.  If  in  1871,  5,219  died,  it  was  1  in  40, 
For  a  city  this  was  a  fair  average  of  health. 
But  why  should  it  have  been  more  than  \  in 
50?  Simply  because  1,179  died  of  small-pox, 
which  is  preventable  disease.  Just  think  of 
it,  the  deaths  are  increased  one-tifth,  just  be- 
cause a  Christian  community  would  not  en- 
force vaccination. 

We  have  not  finished  onr  subject,  and  at 
some  time  we  will  have  to  continue  it.  A 
great  city  is  a  great  study ;  a  phenomenon  in 
human  affairs,  which  is  at  once  curious  and 
astonishing.     Let  us  look  at  it- 

Morrow,  October  2,  1872.  E  D,  M. 


Coal  is  coming  here  in  large  quanti- 
ties now  from  Indiana,  and  is  an  article  much 
better  than  that  furnished  from  the  mines 
around  here,  though  in  a  measure  more  ex- 
pensive. The  supplv  has  brought  the  price 
down  a  few  cents.— <S<.  Louis  Railroad  Reg- 
ister, Sept  20. 

How  delighted  would  the  coal  tax  op- 
pressed citizens  and  manufacturers  of  Cincin- 
nati be  to  have  a  similar  joke  practiced  on 
them  about  this  time.  St.  Louis  by  rail  is 
148  miles  from  the  nearest  portion  of  Indiana  ; 
hence  the  haul  musf  be  at  least  that  much. 
Cincinnati  is  nearer  to  those  coal  fieijds  than 
St.  >Louis,  and  can  secure  supplies  of  this 
"better"  coal  just  as  well  as  not  by  taking 
sensible  means  to  do  so,  and  at  not  only 
reasonable,  but  low  rates.  But  then  there  is 
no  probability  of  united  action,  and  if  the 
coal  does  come  those  who  bring  it  without 
our  aid  will  act  like  all  other  operators,  and, 
"squeeze"  us  as  much  as  possible. 


file  Tunnel  Railroad. 

Since  our  last  issue  arrangements  have 
been  completed  that  insures  the  construction 
of  this  much  needed  railroad  entrance  to  our 
city.  It  is  well  known  that  for  a  long  time 
this  enterprise  was  involved  in  a  vast  cloud 
of  legal  trouble.  Through  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  and  the  untiring  exertions  of  its  presi- 
dent A  J.  Hodder  Esq,  these  have  all  been 
cleaned  up.  About  a  year  ago  a  contract 
was  made  with  Gen.  J.  C.  Fremont  and  S.  W. 
Morton  to  construct  the  entire  work  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Sharon,  including  double  track, 
sidings,  depots,  etc.  They  were  to  receive  as 
pay  a  certain  amount  of  preferred  stock  and 
the  Bonds  of  the  company  secured  by  mort- 
gage on  the  property.  For  causes  which 
perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  and  unnecessary  to 
explain,  but  little  progress  was  made  by 
Morton  and  Fremont,  further  than  to  clean 
out  one  or  two  of  the  shafts,  and  put  some 
machinery  in  position  for  work. 

The  engineer  in  charge,  Col.  Porter,  is  a 
gentleman  of  extensive  experience  and  dis- 
tinguished ability.  He  has  reviewed  the  en- 
tire work  of  former  years  and  in  thi s  respect 
perhaps  the  time  since  the  closing  of  the  con- 
tract has  not  been  entirely  lost. 

Matters,  however,  have  now  changed  ;  Gen. 
Fremont  and  Col  Morton  have  assigned  their 
contract  to  Mr,  Henry  Seligman  of  New 
York,  who  is  backed  by  the  well  known  New 
York  banking  house  of  King  and  Robb ;  be 
fore  accepting  the  contract  they  fully  posted 
themselves  as  to  its  condition  and  intrinsic 
value  and  merit,  by  an  agent  sent  to  this 
city  in  the  latter  part  of  August. 

Immediately  npon  assuming  the  contract, 
they  sent  for  Russel  Sage  who  had  previously 
had  charge  of  the  enterprise.  That  these 
gentlemen  ''mean  business"  we  presume  none 
of  our  readers  will  for  a  moment  question. 

Last  Spring  we  were  authorized  to  offer  the 
contractors  $25,000  and  to  refund  all  their 
expenditures  on  the  work  for  an  assignment 
of  the  contract,  which  offer  they  declined, 
and  assured  us  that  they  intended  to  go  for- 
ward and  do  the  work  themselves.  But 
events  which  have  transpired  since  have  in- 
duced them  to  do  as  above  indicated.  We 
think  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  the  speedy 
completion  of  the  work. 


Chief  Engineer,  N.  M.  McDowell,  of 
the  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  has 
sailed  for  Europe.  It  is  understood  that  he 
has  gone  to  deliver  the  bonds  of  the  road  to 
the  London  purchasers.  The  Cincinnati  & 
Terre  Haute  road  is  a  fixed  fact  therefore, 
growing  daily. 

The  only  remaining  question  to  solve  is, 
are  we,  or  are  we  not  to  havo  cheap  coal  over 
this  line  and  how  soon  ?  Time  is  every  thing 
now,  when  the  Ohio  river  is  "dried  up,"  and 
Jess,  than  a  month's  supply  ql  fuel  on,  hand. 


Bniiroad  Entrances  to  the  City. 

We  publish  elsewhere  a  very  able  article 
from  the  Gazette  in  reference  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  Tunnel  entrance  to  the  city  for 
railroads.  Our  principle  object  in  there-pub- 
lication is,  that  it  is  a  complete  and  succinct 
vindication  of  the  positions  assumed  by  the 
Record  in  regard  to  this  enterprise  during 
many  years  past. 

The  Gazette  states  that  the  Tunnel  can  be 
constructed  for  $5.80,000.  This  is  undoubted- 
ly true  so  far  as  the  opening  is  concerned. 
The  eontract,  however,  has  been  made  not 
only  to  construct  the  opening,  but  also  for  the 
complete  construction  of  the  road,  with  double 
track,  a  depot  in  Cincinnati,  and  either  three 
or  four  depots  between  the  north  end  of  the 
Tunnel  and  Sharon,  together  with  sufficient 
equipment  to  do  a  local  passenger  traffic. 
The  consideration  to  be  paid  is  §1,200,000 ; 
or,  in  the  option  of  the  Company,  their  bonds 
and  preferred  stock  at  an  agreed  price  The 
Company  not  having'  the  money,  the  option 
was  very  easy  to  determine,  hence  the  stock 
and  bonds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustee  in 
New  York,  and  the  contract  for  construction 
made  with  the  parties  indicated  in  another 
article  in  this  paper. 


A  GcoD  Move  by  the  Rkaimng  Railway 
Company. — The  Philadelphia  Eoening  Tele- 
graph states  that  this  company  has  decided 
upon  the  opening  of  a  number  of  retail  coai 
yards  throughout  the  city,  which  will  be  sup- 
plied and  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
materially  reduce  the  price  of  coal  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  fact,  it  is  given  out  that  coal  will 
be  sold  from  these  yards  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  citizens  of  Cincinnati  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  any  railroad  company  do  the 
same  thing  in  Cincinnati.  Whatever  rail- 
road does  it  first  and  puts  coal  into  our  city  at 
reasonable  prices,  will  become  very  popular. 


e  Pittsburg  Locomotive  Works  recent- 
ly had  an  offer  of  an  orderto  manufacture  fifty 
locomotives  to  go  to  Europe,  which  the 
works  being  taxed  to  their  full  capacity,  was 
declined.— Exchange. 

There  are  no  locomotive  works  in  Cincin- 
nati, which  fact  is  a  disgrace  to  the  enter- 
prise and  skill  of  our  mechanics.  Possibly  if 
Cincinnati  could  be  assured  of  cheap  coal, 
which  she  can  be  by  rail  only,  locomotive 
construction  might  be  added  to  ber  list  of 
industries;  Why  not?  But  then  nobody  will 
dare  to  move  in  it  until  the  coal  question  ia 
settled. 


B®"*  Cincinnati  &  Great  Northern  Railroad- 
At  the  stockholders  meeting  held  at  the  office 
of  the  company  in  this  city  on  the  30th  Sept, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  di- 
rectors for  the  ensuing  year:  James  T.Brady, 
Esq,  of  Pittsburg,  W.  A.  Weston,  J.  C. 
McKeemy,  Davis  Johnson,  A.  S.  Latta,  F.  C. 
LeBlond,  Jno.  C.  Fremont,  H.  Van  Tilburgh, 
A,  J.  Hodder,  S.  R.  Stimpson,  and  T.  Turpen. 
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Fencing  in  Ine  «'ily— Bcor  Creek  and  the 
Tnnnrl  Railroad. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Qasette.] 

The  Mayors  latest  and  brightest  gift  to  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  gave  a  specimen 
of  his  bleared  view  of  public  enterprise  and  of 
the  future  of  Cincinnali  by  his  remark,  in  a 
debate  of  the  board  over  the  ignoring  report 
of  the  Deercreek  Park  Committee,  that  the 
tunnel  railroad  "is  all  in  your  eye,"  which  is 
a  slang  way  of  expressing  that  it  is  all  moon- 
shine, or  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  And  why 
should  the  tunnel  railroad  be  set  down  as 
visionary?  Because  of  its  cost?  The  tunnel 
can  be  completed  with  a  stone  arch  the  whole 
length  for  $-580,000.  It  is  not  one  quarter  of 
the  sum  it  is  proposed  to  throw  into  Deercreek 
hollow,  if  it  is  to  be  improved  by  filling.  We 
know  not  what  the  cost  of  the  land  will  be, 
for  the  committee  have  been  careful  not  to  show 
it;  but  they  report  parcels  amounting  to 
$1,083,787,  which  is  noarly  twice  as  much  as 
the  cost  of  completing  the  tunnel  ready  for 
the  railroad.  We  may  safely  say  that  what  is 
proposed  topiyfor  (he  land  alone,  to  throw 
away,  will  be  considerably  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  it  would  cost  to  buy  and  complete  the 
tunnel  ready  for  the  iron. 

Is  it  because  this  is  too  costly  for  a  railroad 
entrance  into  the  city  ?  It  is  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  .cost  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  or  of  the  Little 
Miami.  It  is  cheaper  than  any  railroad  has 
been  able  to  get  into  our  city.  It  is  direct  and 
short.  It  avoids  the  necessity  of  buying 
right  of  way  through  costly  lands.  And 
trains  by  this  route  can  be  run  into  the  heart 
of  the  city  at  full  speed.  Is  it  because  we 
have  railroad  entrances  enough?  The  Penn- 
sylvania Central  controls  the  one  inlet  to  the 
city  on  the  east.  No  railroad  could  enter  our 
city  from  the  east  save  by  permission  of  the 
first  occupants  of  the  route  of  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad,  who  have  successively  crush- 
ed the  Marietta  and  the  Wilmington  &  Zanes- 
ville  roads,  and  driven  them  fo  bankruptcy  and 
recapitalization  by  which  nearly  all  the 
original  owners  were  sacrificed.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Central  could  not  now  admit  more 
roads  on  its  single  track  into  the  city  if 
it  were  disposed.  If  it  could,  any  competing 
road  would  be  at  its  mercy.  By  its  command 
of  the  gateway  to  our  city  the  owners  of  this 
line  crushed  the  Wilmington  &  Zansville, 
which  should  have  been  a  great  feeder  of  our 
industry  and  trade,  and  it  has  now  passed  for 
a  song  into  the  hands  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  control,  or  is  about  to. 

The  Marietta  road,  starting  on  an  excellent 
foundation  of  resources,  was  prostrated  by 
this  barrier  to  our  city.  Alter  our  city  had 
Cor  a  long  time  been  deprived  of  the  results 
it  had  the  right  to  expect  from  this  road,  and 
alter  its  sacrifice,  a  strong  corporation,  ac- 
quiring it  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost,  had  the 
power  to  construct  a  line  making  a  'circuit 
round  our  city,  and  entering  on  the  West  by 
an  embankment  down  Millcreek  Valley,  which 
has  cost  more  than  twice  as  much  as  would 
buy  and  complete  the  tunnel.  Where  shall 
another  railroad  enter  Cincinnati  ?  The  Cin- 
n'ati,  Hamilton  &  Daylon  line  is  fully  occupied 
with  its  own  numerous  trains,  and  the  whole 
business  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western. 
The  Cincinnati  &  Baltimore  road  has  engaged 
to  provide  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the 
New  York  Central,  which  will  take  its  full 
capacity.  No  other  road  can  enter  on  the 
east,  by  the  river  bank.  None  can  enter  on 
the  west,  save  by  another  embankment 
through  Millcreek  Valley,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  a  million,  besides  the  purchase  of  right 
of  way  through  costly  ground.  Why  then 
should  a  railroad  entrance  to  the  heart  of  our 


city,  which  can  be  constructed  for  ¥580,000, 
be  set  down  by  a  man  whom  the  Mayor  regards 
as  peculiarly  qualified  by  judgment  and  public 
spirit  to  be  Park  Commissioner,  as  "  all  in 
your  eye.1' 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  this  public  spirited 
Park  Commissioner  thinks  that  Cincinnati  is 
finished  and  fenced  in,  and  that  now  she  is 
ready  to  be  finally  plucked.'  What  but  this 
could  induce  a  public  functionary  to  declare 
that  a  railroad  entrance  which  can  be  made 
for  i\i8O,0U0  is  out  of  the  question,  when  no 
other  one  can  be  made  short  of  four  times 
that  sum,  and  when  he  proposes  that  the  city 
shall. throw  three  millions  into  Deercreek  hoi 
low,  to  make  no  return  ?  If  Cincinnati  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  line  of  railroad  progress, 
where  6be  belongs,  her  citizens  and  authori- 
ties must  stop  putting  up  barriers  against 
railroads,  and  must  turn  their  energies  from 
finding  holes  inside  to  sink  the  city's  money 
in,  to  the  investment  of  it  outside  in  commu- 
nications to  create  wealth.  The  public  mind 
can  hardly  grasp  the  idea  of  expending  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  the  money  of  Hamil- 
ton County  to  aid  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  by  which  this  city  can  gaiii  the 
shortest  and  easiest  route  to  the  seaboard, 
and  a  line  through  a  rich  mineral  region  in 
Ohio  to  the  mineral  riches  of  West  Virginia. 
It  will  take  much  agitation  and  exhortation 
to  carry  it-  The  general  instinct  will  be 
opposition.  Yet  it  will  take  great  agitation 
and  exortation  to  defeat  the  scheme  to  throw 
three  millions  into  the  Deercreek  hollow,  on  a 
false  pretense  of  a  park. 

Can  it  be  said  of  a  city  where  this  is  the 
the  state  of  public  intelligence,  judgment, 
andpublic  spirit,  that  it  is  capable  of  mana 
ging  its  destinies,  or  having  any  destiny  ?  We 
can  now  see  plainly  that  the  bars  our  citizens 
have  put  up,  and  the  hostile  attitude  the  city 
legislature  has  been  made  to  take  toward  all 
new  railroad  enterprises,  after  two  companies 
had  occupied  the  east  and  west  entrances,  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  our  city's  falling  out  of 
that  position  in  the  railroad  system  of  the 
country  which  she  was  entitled  to  take  by  her 
position  in  wealth  and  her  other  advantages. 
Shall  we  continue  this  suicidal  policy,  and  sit 
down  while  unfaithful  public  trustees  plunder 
the  old  accumulations  under  the  pretense  of 
raising  our  property  by  wild  investments  in 
ornamentation  and  in  withdrawing  land  from 
business,  or  shall  we  look  up  and  seize  on  the 
advantages  that  belong  to  us,  and  give  our 
minds  to  bringing  in  from  the  outside,  instead 
of  giving  all  our  energies  to  consuming  what 
we  have  got  ? 

We  are  aware  of  the  defect  in  the  tunnel 
railroad  entrance  that  it  will  have  no  connec- 
tions with  the  railroads  on  the  west.  But  why 
may  it  not  have  as  good  a  connection  as  the 
Little  Miami  has  by  way  of  Front  street,  which 
it  may  reach  by  a  traci  down  Eggleston  ave- 
nue? At  the  worst  it  would  not  be  worse  off 
in  this  respect  than  the  other  railroads  were 
for  twenty  years,  by  the  resistance  of  our  city 
to  their  connection  through  it.  For  the  public 
policy  of  Cincinnati  in  railroads  has  been  on 
the  peanut  and  draying  principle.  We  have 
to  say  that  a  full  and  free  connection  through 
our  city,  that  can  be  used  at  all  hours,  is  a 
necessity,  and  that  every  day  that  we  refuse  it 
helps  to  divert  the  current  of  travel  and  trade 
from  us.  But  the  tuunel  road  will  give  an  al- 
most straight  lino  and  a  level  grade  to  the 
Cincinnati  &  Newport  Railroad  Bridge,  which 
any  road  is  entitled  to  use  upon  fair  compen- 
sation. Even  the  Pennsylvania  Central  will 
be  compelled  to  use  it;  for  the  bridge  company, 
in  their  secret  change  from  high  to  low  bridge, 
had  got  so  far  that,  when  compelled  to  change 
'  back  to  the  agreed  height,  they  had  this   com- 


plicated with  approaches  calculated  for  a 
bridge  about  forty  feet  lower.  The  result  is 
that  the  grade  and  curve  are  so  sharp  that  it  is 
with  great  difficulty  that  trains  can  reach  the 
bridge  On  the  other  hand  this  Deercreek 
Valley,  which  the  prodigal  schemers  are  trying 
to  abase,  is,  at  the  place  where  the  tuunel 
emerges,  about  the  same  height,  as  the  crest  of 
the  railroad  bridge.  A  track  from  that,  eleva- 
ted on  a  trestle,  would  reach  the  bridge  on  a 
level  and  nearly  straight  line.  And  by  what 
other  route  shall  we  bring  the  Southern  Rail- 
road into  the  city,  and  give  it  couuections  with 
all  other  roads? 

But   for   a   city   entrance    alone  the    tunnel 
would  be  the   best  railroad  investment  for  the 
city  that  could  be  made  for  the   same  amount 
of  money.     The  city  needs  a  coal  road.     Such 
a  road  must  have  convenient  grounds  where  its 
coal  trains  can  discharge  from  elevated  trestles. 
Deercreek   Valley  could  not  be   better  adapted 
to    this    if   it   had   been   created    on    purpose. 
These  schemers  are  proposing  to   fill    it.     The 
filling  of  it  would  be  an  incalculable  injury  to 
our   city's  interests.      Unfaithful  publio  trus- 
tees  have  orderel    the  filling  of  Effluent  Pipe 
street  22  J  feet  above  the  old  grade  of  Deercreek 
road,  which  was  needlessly    high,  in  orler   to 
force  the  filling  up  of  the  whole    valley.     They 
should    be    pilloried    as   public    enemies.     We 
want  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  road.     If  our  city 
can   not  secure  such  lines  as  this,  our  citizens 
who  have  capital  should  emigrate  to  some  place 
which  will  be  in  the  line  of  progress.  Where  can 
we  offer  this  road  an  entrance  ?     Shall  we  tell 
its  managers  to  make  a  cireuit  of  13  miles  and 
a  40  foot  embankment  down  Millcreek  Valley  ? 
This  is  to  say  to  them    that  the  million  and    a 
quarter  which  by  extraordinary  exertion  may 
be  voted  them  by  this  country  will  be  expended 
before  getting  half  way  through  the  city  limits. 
Cincinnati  can  get  a  grant  of  power   to  buy 
and  build  the  tunnel  railroad.    It  can  offer  this 
entrance  to  any  line  as  itsquota  towards  its  con- 
struction.   It  should  have  a  double  track  so  as 
to     accommodate   Beveral     roads.     Were    this 
built,  all  the  land  in   Deirjreek    Valley  would 
be  wanted  for  railroad  uses.     As  much  as  it  is 
proposed  that  the  city   shall  buy    to  fill   for  a 
park  would  be  wanted  for  coal  purposes  alone. 
And  it  is  wanted  in  its  present  shape.     To  fill 
it  will  ruin  it  for  this  use.     It  is  strange   that 
respectable  citizens  of   the  East  End    who  are 
outside  the  plunder  conspiracy    that  is    at  the 
bottom  of  this  park  scheme    have  so  narrow    a 
view  of  our  city's  destiny,  and  can  be  so  blind- 
ed by  sectional  jealousy  or  hy  their  little  per- 
sonal interest,  as  not  to  see  th  it  there  is  a  pub- 
lic need  of  Deercreek  Valley    which  will   be  a 
vastly  greater  benefit  to  property  of  every  sort 
in  the  East   End  than    to  sequester    this    land 
from    the  useB   of  business,    and  to  Waste  mil- 
lions in  spoiling  it.     We  need  not  fear  invest- 
ments  of  public    money    which     will    return 
many  fold.     The  money   that  it  is   proposed  to 
sink  in  that  hole  to  bring  nothing  back  would, 
if  intelligently  invested,  make  Deercreek  Val- 
ley teem  with   railroad   tracks,    trains,  depots 
and  deposits,  and  besides  vastly  enhancing  all 
localities  in  that  end  of  the  city,  would   create 
a  great  power  for  the  general  prosperity. 


Flint  &  Pere  Maiiqubtts  Rau-roam  — The 
Directors  elected  on  the  18th  are:  E.  B.  Ward, 
Detroit;  S  Farwell,  Utica;  J.  Hoyt,  N.  Y  ; 
J.  H.  Prentiss,  Chicago;  J.  H.  Hitchcock, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y  ;  H  E  Potter,  G  W  Led- 
lie,  and  W.  L.  Weber,  E  S.jinaw;  W.  W. 
Crapo,  New  Bedford  The  Executive  Com. 
areB.B.  Ward,  Samuel  Farwell,  H.  (I.  Pot- 
ter, W.  W.  Crapo.  The  officers  are  as  follows : 
Pres.,  E.  B  Ward;  V.  Pres.,  Samuel  Farwell; 
Sec.  and  Treas  ,  H.  C.  Potter;  Ass't  Treas , 
L.  C.  Storrs;  Sup't,  George  C.  Kimball; 
Auditor  and  Gen.  Ticket  Agt.,  G.  W.  Ledlie. 
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Houston  and  Great  Northern  Railroad. 

Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy,  who  is  ac  ing  Presi- 
dent during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Barnes,  makes 
the  following  statement  of  the  condition  of 
tbe  work: 

"In  the  absence  of  Mr  Barnes,  President 
of  the  company,  who  has  gone  to  Europe  for 
a  few  weeks,  I  avail  myself  of  this  period 
marking  the  termination  of  tbe  second  year 
of  the  existence  of  the  charter  of  the  Interna- 
tional Railroad  Company,  to  furnish  you  pre- 
cise information  respecting  the  present  condi- 
tion and  prospective  progress  of  our  work. 

"I  shall  speak  of  our  work  as  embracing 
not  only  the  construction  of  the  International 
Railroad,  but  of  the  Houston  and  Great 
Northern   as  well. 

"Although  begun  originally  under  separate 
charters  and  tbe  work  of  construction  prose- 
cuted under  distinct  organizations,  the  recent 
agreement  of  consolidation  entered  into  by 
tbe  stockholders  of  both  companies  has  cast 
their  receipts  and  expenditures  into  joint,  ac- 
count, and  made  their  interests  one  and  indi- 
visible. 

"They  are  managed  by  a  joint  board  com- 
posed of  the  directors  of  both  companies. 

At  this  date  the  number  of  miles  of  road 
completed  and  in  operation  is  as  follows  : 

miles 

Of  the  International 110 

Of  the  Houston  and  Great  Northern 160 

Total    completed 270 

In  process  of  construction: 

By  the   International 100 

By  the  Houston  and  Great  Northern 66 

Total  in  progress 166 

Total  finished  and  in  progress 436 

"Of  the  International's  tract  in  progress,  70 
miles  are  four -fifths  complete  and  will  be  in 
operation  January  1,  1873,  carrying  our  track 
to  Longview,  the  point  of  junction  with  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

"Of  tbe  Houston  and  Great  Northern  in 
progress  the  entire  66  miles  are  three-fourths 
finished,  and  will  be  in  operation  December  1, 
1872,  intersecting  the  International  at  Pales- 
tine, and  carrying  the  track  to  Tyler,  Smith 
county. 

No.    of  miles    of  joint    road    now    com- 
pleted  270 

No.  of  miles  of  joint  road  to  be  done,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1873 136 

Total  No.  miles  expected  to  be  in  operation 
Jan.  1,  1873. 406 

Now  in    progress   and  to   be  compieted  in 
1873 30 

"The  amount  of  cash  means  actually  ex- 
pended in  Ae  work  of  construction  and 
equipment  by  the  joint  companies  to  date,  is 
in  round  figures  §10,000,000. 

"This  includes  the  cost  of  equipment,  i.  e, 
rolling  stock  for  the  enliremilage  of  completed 
road,  and  that  expected  to  be  completed  by 
the  1st  of  January    next. 

"This  sum  has  been  contributed  by  sub- 
scription to  slock  and  bonds,  nearly  the  entire 
amount  of  the  latter  having  been  taken  by  the 
stockholders  of  the  two  companies,  and  in- 
sures the  stability  and  good  faith  of  the  enter- 
prise, completely  and  absolutely  guaranteeing 
the  continuation  of  the  work  so  well  begun. 

"The  portion  of  our  line  most  replete  with 
engineering  difficulties  will  have  been  over- 
come when  the  work  now  in  progress  is  com- 
pleted. " 


Tbe  Atlantic  and  Pacifia  ltallro:id. 

The  latest  advices  from  San  Francisro  are 
to  tbe  effect  that  the  subscribers  to  the  stock 
of  tbe  Allantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  pmject 
now  exceed  2,500  in  number,  and  that  the  sub- 
scriptions amount  to  nearly  $2  000,000.  An- 
other mass  meeting  has  been  held,  and  the 
project  has  been  unanimously  endorsed  by  tbe 
people.  So  popular,  in  fact,  has  ibis  scheme 
become,  that  if  the  proposition  of  the  railroad 
commissioners  could  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple now,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  adopted; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that,  between 
now  and  the  election  in  November,  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  opponents  of  the 
scheme  to  carry  the  day  to  their  own  advan- 
tage Tbe  chief  opposition  to  the  measure 
comes,  of  course,  from  the  Central  Pacific  and 
the  Bank  of  California,  both  powerful  corpora- 
tions, and  mainly  controlled  by  tbe  same  men. 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  notwithstanding 
the  popularity  of  the  scheme,  a  free  use  of 
money  may  defeat  it.  This  is  tbe  present 
condition  of  affairs,  and  unless  the  people  rise 
above  tbe  adverse  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  this  scheme,  which  promises  so 
much  good  for  the  entire  country,  may  be 
delayed ;  for  it  may  be  safelj  said  that  a  de- 
feat at  the  coming  election  would  by  no  means 
be  a  death  blow  to  the  enterprise,  but  simply 
delay  its  execution  for  a  time.  Although  the 
chief  interest  in  tbe  completion  of  the  35th 
parallel  railroad  is  centered  at  San  Francisco, 
it  is  certainly  not  a  local  matter.  The  people 
of  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  are 
interested  ;  and  if  the  matter  is  defeated  by 
the  means  indicated,  in  November  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  may  find  themselves  disap- 
pointed in  what  way  they  expect  to  gain. 
The  exigencies  of  trade  demand  that  this  road 
should  be  built,  and  the  money  spent  to  defeat 
is  sure  to  be  spent,  in  vain.  If  the  popular 
movement  in  San  Francisco  proves  successful 
there  is  hardly  a  doubt  but  that  St.  Louis  and 
other  large  cities  will  follow  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  that  the  road  will  be  built  within 
four  years.  Tbe  opposition  of  the  Central 
Pacific  is  certainly  out  of  place,  and  shows 
a  degree  of  selfishness  and  disregard  for  the 
wishes  of  the  people  that  will  long  be  remem- 
bered, and  probably  to  it-i  disadvantage.  That 
the  Bank  of  California  should  engage  in  such 
an  enterprise  is  to  be  regretted,  for  though  a 
banking  institution  may  be  strong  and  have 
unlimited  credit,  popular  indignation  may  yet 
destroy  it.  That  these  corporations  aim  to 
defe  t  this  scheme,  places  them  in  a  very 
unenviable  light,  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
would  in  no  manner  interfere  with  them. 
The  Central  Pacific  has  as  much  business  as 
its  rolling  stock  can  accommodate,  and  exces- 
sive prices  are  charged  for  transportation  be- 
cause there  is  no  competition.  Additional 
means  of  transportation  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  are  imperatively  de- 
manded, and  New  York  merchants  are  tired 
of  paying  exhorbilant  rates  because  the  equip- 
ment of  the  present  roads  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  traffic  they  attempt,  to  control  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  the  present  trans-conti- 
nental railways  have  more  business  than  they 
can  attend  to  and  when  under  these  circumstan- 
ces it  is  found  that  they  endeavor  with  all  their 
power  to  head  off  an  enterprise  of  a  similar 
character,  the  people  have  a  just  cause  for  in- 
dignation, which  will  vent  itself  upon  the 
company  sooner  or  later. — N.  Y.  Economist 
Sept    21. 


Competing   Railroad    Lines   for   Western 
Freights. 

Tbe  American  Railroad  Journal  sa;s  the 
Chesapeake  and  Oltio  Railroad  Company,  it 
would  seem,  have  very  nearly  completed  the 
work  of  construction  on  their  line.  Only 
about  sixty  miles  of  track  remain  to  be  laid, 
which  will  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  days  be  re- 
duced to  thirty.  The  locomotive  is  now 
passing  through  Big  Bend  Tunnel,  the  longest 
on  the  road  (nearly  7,000  feet),  and  the  gra- 
ding is  in  such  an  advanced  condition  that  it 
will  be  out  of  the  way  as  the  tracklayers 
progress.  The  new  portion  of  the  road,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  has  been  built  io 
the  most  thorough  manner,  doable  track  tun- 
nels, bridge  foundations,  substantial  masonry, 
steel  rails  or  the  greater  part,  iron  bridges,  &c. 
Tbe  cost  of  the  road  when  in  running  order, 
will  be  fully  $30,000,000,  but  as  a  large  part 
of  it  was  constructed  some  years  ago  on  a 
gold  basis,  and  all  of  it  contracted  for  before 
the  recent  rise  in  prices  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials, it  could  not  be  reproduced  for  a  far 
greater  sum  at  this  time. 

When  opened  through  from  the  Chesapeake 
B.iy  to  the  Ohio  River,  as  it,  will  be  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  a  new  and  superior  connec- 
tion will  be  established  between  the  12,000 
miles  of  cheap  inland  river  navigation  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  and  the 
whole  coastwise  ocean  navigation,  the  grades 
o  i  which  are  remarkably  light,  the  fuel 
abnndant  and  tbe  connecting  water  lines 
always  unobstructed.  At  the  same  time  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville  are  pushing  forward 
railroad  lines  to  connect  with  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  trunk  line,  and  through  them  with 
the  vast  railroad  system  of  the  West.  The 
transportation  of  breadstuff's,  provisions,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  &c,  from  the  Western  States  to 
the  seaboard  has  assumed  auch  enormous 
dimensions  that  the  advantages  of  this  route 
must  tell  greatly  in  its  favor.  The  road 
passes  through  the  very  remarkable  deposits 
of  iron  ore  of  Virginia,  and  crosses  the  coal 
fields  of  West  Virginia,  where  the  deposits 
are  thickest  and  of  best  quality.  This  will 
lead  to  a"  large  shipment  of  coal  to  Western 
cities,  and  also  to  tbe  seaboard. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactories  will  also 
spring  up  along  tbe  road;  all  the  elements 
needful  for  making  the  crude  metal  and  its 
more  finished  products,  existing  in  abund- 
ance and  in  close  proximity  to  the  litre. 

This  line  of  road  will  compete,  as  soon  as 
finished,  with  tbe  four  great  through  lines 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  West  that 
have  heretofore  monopolized  the  immense 
Eist  and  West  traffic  passing  across  the 
Northern  States.  Tbe  gross  earnings  of  the 
latter  roads  and  their  connecting  lines  to  the 
West  for  their  last  fiscal  years,  respectively, 
were  as  follows  : — The  New  Central  and 
Hudson  River,  $21,972,105;  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  connecting  line  to  Chi- 
cago, $14,797,975;  total  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago by  this  route,  $3S,770,OdO  Erie  Rail- 
way, $17,163,005.  Pennsylvania  Central, 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  $18,719,737  ;  Pitts- 
burg, Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  connecting 
line  to  Chicago,  $8,393,973;  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton,  and  Camden  and  Amboy,  connecting 
lines  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  $6,- 
134,  085  ;  total  New  York  to  Chicago  by  this 
route,  $34,556,293  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  main  stem  and  branch  to  Parkers- 
burg  Va.,  $10,646,486;  Marietta  and  Cincin- 
nati, connecting  line  to  Cincinnati, $1,690,968; 
Ohio  and   Mississippi,  connecting    Hue    Cin 
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cinnati  to  St.  Louis,  $3,197,152  ;  total  on  this 
route,  Baltimore  to  St.  Louis,  $15,534,606; 
These  figures  .  are  sufficiently  forcible  in 
themselves  without  any  comment. 


Great  Western  AtR  Line — Extension. — 
The  Toronto  Monetary  Times  announces  that 
tho  road  is  all  graded  and  the  bridges  finished 
ready  for  track  laying  from  Glencoe  to  the 
junction  with  the  Grand  Trunk  road  at  Can  field, 
103  miles  (about  42  miles  from  Buffalo). 
Track-laying  was  begun  in  July,  and  is  being 
rapidly  pushed.  The  extension  from  Canfield 
Junction  to  the  International  Bridge  is  being 
rapidly  graded,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  track 
before  Nov.  1st.  The  whole  145  miles  exceed 
an  air  line  in  length  only  4  mifes,  with  few 
curves,  and  none  of  more  than  2  deg ;  the 
banks  are  graded  to  16  ft  wide  and  the  cut 
tings  are  22  ft.  wide  at  bottom.  The  grades 
are  extremely  favorable,  upwards  of  one- 
half  the  line  being  level  or  less  than  5  ft.  above 
or  below  the  level.  A  few  grades  of  short 
length  are  from  30  to  35  ft.  per  mile,  and 
none  exceed  that.  The  bridges  are  of  first 
class  masonry  or  of  the  best  pine  truss  and 
trestle  work.  Excellent  drainage  has  been 
secured  for  the  foundations  for  the  track, 
which  is  to  be  laid  with  the  best  Bessemer 
steel  rails, — 66  lbs.  to  the  yard.  The  joints 
are  to  be  fished  in  the  most  approved  manner, 
with  wrought  iron  chairs  on  each  joint  tie. 
Ties  of  8  inches  face  and  9  feet,  long,  are 
laid  2  ft  apart  from  center  to  center,  and  the 
ballast  is  12  inches  deep  under  them.  The 
endeavor  is  to  make  the  track  "superior  to 
any  yet  laid  on  the  continent," — says  the 
Times — On  the  main  track  125  miles  of  steel 
rails  are  now  laid  ;  and  by  Dec.  1st,  160  miles 
out  of  the  229  will  be  laid.  The  water  tanks 
and  other  structures  are  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  general  excellence  of  the  other  work  ; 
57  locomotives,  18  passenger  cars  and  14 
baggage  and  post-office,  30  freight  conductors' 
cars  and  200  freight  and  stock  cars  are 
constructing  for  the  Co  by  contract,  besides 
which  200  other  freight  an  1  stock  cars  are 
building  by  the  Co.  it-self  The  gauge  is  4  ft. 
8J  inches,  in  common  with  the  entire  of  Great 
Western  system. 


Baltimore  and  Onio  Railroad  Extension. 
— The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
is  about  to  commence  the  construction  of  the 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg  and  Chicago  Bailway, 
which  is  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Pittsburg, 
Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad,  (better 
known  as  the  Connellsville).  The  surveys  and 
locations  of  the  western  portion  of  this  line 
having  been  completed,  some  one  hundred 
miles,  extending  from  Havana,  on  the  Lake 
Erie  or  Sandusky  division,  to  Defiance,  Ohio, 
is  to  be  placed  under  contract  at  once,  and  the 
remaiuder  lo  Chicago— some  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  miles — in  a  few  weeks,  or  as  soon 
as  the  right  of  way  is  perfected  in  a  few  ad- 
ditional sections  in  Indiana.  The  work  on 
this  portion  of  the  line  being  light,  can  be 
quickly  finished,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Lake  Erie  and  Central  Ohio  Divisions,  will 
give  a  continuous  rail  from  Baltimore  to  Chi- 
cago entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  in  the  short- 
est time  possible.  This  will  be  the  use  of  the 
entire  main  stem  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
crossing  the  Ohio  river  at  Benwood,  but  when 
the  Heinpfield  exiension  of  the  Connellsville 
road  is  completed,  starting  from  a  point  on 
the  latter  road,  one  hundred  miles  beyond 
Cumberland  and  terminating  at  Wheeling,  the 
route  will  be  materially  shortened,  and  consti- 
tute a  line  placing  Baltimore  nearer  to  Chi- 
cago than  by  any  other  route.     Meantime,  the 


building  of  the  portion  of  the  new  road  from 
Havana  to  Defiance  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant enterprises  for  Baltimore  that  has  been 
entered  upon  in  many  years.  At  Defiance  the 
line  will  connect  with  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and 
Western  Railroad,  with  varied  extensions, 
draining  upwards  of  12,000  miles  of  fertile 
territory.  Havana  is  some  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  Sandusky,  and  Defiance  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  Toledo,  and  the  new  line  will 
thus  draw  traffic  from  the  lake  ports  as  well  as 
the  vast  interior  region  with  which  it  will  be 
placed  in  connection. — Baltimore  Sun,  Sep.  19. 


Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota 
Railroad — Before  another  six  months,  in  all 
probability,  there  will  be  an  unbroken  railroad 
connection  between  Cedar  Rapids  and  St.  Lou- 
is, on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
A  liDe  is  operated  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  Company  from  Keokuk  to  west 
Quincy.  About  forty  miles  further,  another 
line  is  in  operation,  called  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley and  Western  From  this  point  to  St.  Louis 
another  line  was  surveyed,  called  the  St. 
Louis,  Hannibal  and  Keokuk  Railroad,  about 
forty  miles  in  length,  on  which  some  work 
was  done,  but  never  completed.  Last  spring 
a  company  was  organized  in  Cedar  RapidSj 
called  the  Missouri  and  Iowa  Railway  Con- 
struction Company,  with  a  capital  Block  of 
$3  000,000.  They  purchased  this  partly  fin- 
ished line  and  have  since  been  pushing  it  to- 
ward completion.  The  track  is  being  rapidly 
laid,  and  the  whole  distance  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  six  months.  Negotiations  have 
been  made  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  road  to  run  trains  over  their  line  to 
Keokuk,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  soon  as  the 
whole  route  is  completed  trains  on  the  Burling- 
ton, Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  railroad  will 
run  over  it  instead  of  through  Illinois  as  at 
present. —  Cedar  Rapids  Republican. 


g@°"J.  E  Gimperling  Esq,  the  efficient 
Superintendent  of  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati 
&  Lexington  (Short  Line)  Railroad,  has  ten- 
dered his  resignation.  This  is  to  be  regret- 
ted as  he  is  a  very  competent  officer  and  has 
been  long  enough  on  the  road  to  know  all 
about  it  We  hope  he.  will  change  his  mind 
and  withdraw   his  paper. 

-r— The  opening  and  grading  of  the  Canada 
Southern  road  bed  between  Toledo  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  river  is  progressing 
rapidly.  The  contractors  have  nearly  reached 
the  State  line,  and  will  reach  the  city  limits 
within  a  few  days  After  entering  the  city 
limits  the  line  will  run  a  short  distance  south 
of  the  new  Lake  Shore  round  house,  con- 
tinuing in  a  southery  direction  until  it  inter- 
sects the  T.,  W.  &  W,  R  ,  a  short  distance 
above  the  town.  Several  bridges  on  the  line, 
including  the  one  over  the  River  Raisin,  at 
Monroe — which  will  be  the  largest  between 
Toledo  and  the  Detroit — are  in  process  of 
construction. 


Railroad  Extension. — From  Mr.  Myer,  just 
up  from  the  Urupqua  country,  we  learn  that 
it  has  been  decided  to  continue  the  construc- 
tion of  the  O.  &  C.  It.  It.,  to  a  point  five  miles 
this  side  of  Roseburg,  instead  of  stopping,  as 
was  the  original  intention,  at  the  present  point 
of  completion,  for  the  Winter.  This  will  ena- 
ble the  siage3  and  teamsters  to  avoid  the  fa- 
mous Umpqua  mud,  and  materially  increase 
the  business  of  the  road  in  this  direction. 
Work  will  be  pushed  ahead  vigorously  in  order 
to  complete  the  extension  before  the  fall  rains 
set  in. —  Oregon  Sentinel. 


Knglish  Colonials  in  the    Iforth-not, 

Rev.  Geo.  Rodgers,  of  Dorsetshire,  in  the 
south  of  England,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  intelligent  English  tenant-farmers,  has 
recently  completed  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  North-west,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  a  location  for  a  colony  of 
soTje  two  thousand  English  people.  After  an 
extended  trip,  the  delegation  selected  eight 
townships  (about  180.000  acres)  in  Clay 
County,  Minnesota,  on  the  line  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad — half  the  area  being 
Government  lands,  and  hence  subject  to  free 
homestead  entry  by  the  colonists,  and  the 
other  half  belonging  to  the  Railroad  Company. 
A.  railroad  town,  to  be  named  Yeovil  at  the 
request  of  the  colonists,  has  been  set  apart  to 
the  colony,  near  the  center  of  the  tract- 
Some  200  families,  embracing  1,000  people, 
intend  to  leave  England  for  the  colony  lands 
in  April  next,  and  the  remainder  will  follow 
during  the  season.  The  colonists  are  mainly 
well  to  do  tenant-farmers  and  farmers'  sons., 
who  will  bring  with  them  lo  the  United 
States  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  of  capital  each, 
and  a  degree  of  agricultural  skill  and  thor- 
oughness which,  when  expended  upon  the 
fertile  lands  they  have  chosen,  can  hardly 
fail  to  result  in  thrift  and  success.  The  full 
title  to  the  lands  bought  from  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  will  cost  these 
English  farmers  less  than  half  as  much  per 
acre  as  they  hitherto  paid  for  annual  rental  of 
Dorsetshire  lands. 

Mr.  Rodgers  and  his  practical  associates 
unite  in  saying  that  the  facts  regarding  the 
quality  o.  the  Company's  lands  and  the  gen- 
eral advantages  of  the  North-western  country 
have  been  considerably  understated  by  the 
Company's  publications  and  representatives 
in  Great  Britain.  They  also  concur  in  the 
belief  that  Minnesota  and  the  country  further 
west,  in  the  same  latitude,  are  perfectly  adapted 
to  English  settlement,  and  that  the  present 
colony  movement  is  only  the  forerunner  of 
thousands  of  Englishmen  who  will  speedily 
follow  and  make  their  homes  in  the  great 
grain  belt  and  stock  range  of  the  North-west. 
Mr.  Rodgers  consulted  many  of  his  own 
countrymen  setiled  in  Minnesota,  and  without 
an  exception  they  claimed  to  be  prosperous 
and  greatly  pleased  with  the  State  as  a  home 
for  English  people  who  wish  to  emigrate  lo 
America. — Philadelphia  Enquirer. 


— A  mortgage  and  a  deed  of  trust  from  the 
Kentucky  and  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany to  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  was  left  for  record  on 
Wednesday,  in  the  County  Clerk's  office  o 
this  county.  The  mortgage,  which  is  to  se 
cure  the  payment  of  the  railroad  company's- 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2,1  90,000,  covers  the 
entire  line  of  the  Kentucky  and  Great  Eastern 
Railroad,  right  of  way,  and  all  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  company.  The  in- 
strument requires  revenue  stamps  to  the 
amount  of  about  $2,100. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Company,  held  in  Louisville  day  before 
yesterday,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elect- 
ed Directors  for  the  ensuing  year:  Louis- 
ville— Joshua  F.  Speed,  J.  G  Coke,  Thomas 
L  Barrett,  T.  L.  Jefferson,  Jilson  P.  Johnson 
and  Joseph  Tompkins.  Lexington — E.  D. 
Sayre,  M.  C  Johnson,  Henry  Bell,  W.  C.  P. 
Breckinridge.  Two  additional  Directors  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  on  ihe  part  of  the 
State,  as  follows  :  E.  D.  Standiford  and  Lyt- 
tleton  Cooke. 
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Improved  Purification  of  Iron. 


To  the   Editor  of  the  U.  S.   R-  R  &  Mining 

Register : 

Dear  Sir — Iron  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
chief  palpable  instruments  of  civilization. 
As  the  patient  servant  of  progress,  ranging 
from  the  anchor  to  the  needle — tipping  the 
spire  and  deepening  the  mine — no  thoughtful 
mind  can  regard  it  with  indifference.  I  have 
wondered  at  it  through  my  whole  life,  and  for 
the  past  dozen  years  (since  1  heard  your  few 
lectures  upon  it  at  the  Franklin  Institute)  I 
have  at  intervals  sought  information  as  to  its 
production  and  application.  I  have  long 
promised  (or  threatened)  a  few  paragraphs 
for  your  journal,  and  I  now  approach  wij.h  a 
topic  which  certainly  has  inherent  weight 

This  valuable  article  is  -beset  by  enemies 
from  its  birth.  The  ores  are  plagued  with 
various  impurities,  and  all  the  fuel  (except 
charcoal)  used  in  its  reduction,  tends  either 
to  replace  hurtful  ingredients  which  the  first 
process  may  have  removed,  or  introduce  new 
ones  equally  deleterious  Good  judges  (both 
furnace  men  and  philosophers)  have  assured 
me  that  our  store  of  the  radical  material  in 
Pennsylvania  is  quite  equal  in  quality  to  that 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world — and  that  with 
a  proper  improvement  in  the  manufacture  we 
might  almost  bid  defiance  to  the  malice  or 
ignorance  of  politicians  and  foreign  specula- 
tors, and  realize  from  our  iron  and  coal 
deposits  substantial  returns  of  profit  larger 
and  more  lasting  than  those  of  Peru  or 
California,  and  nobler  above  all  estimate  in 

kind. 

About  the  year  1837  I  was  shown  specimens 
of  the  iron  from  the  celebrated  mountains  of 
Missouri  (the  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain), 
and  from  steel  made  direct  from  this  ore  I 
saw  fine  razor  blades  made  within  call  of  my 
office.  In  various  other  instances,  through  a 
third  of  the  century,  I  had  other  specimens  of 
American  iron  tested  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  and  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon 
me  that  out  great  abundance  of  good 
material  only  wanted  a  proper  purification  to 
render  us  independent  of  foreign  supply,  and 
extend  even  to  a  large  exportation  of  this 
truly  noble  metal. 

Under  the  belief  above  announced  (and 
which  has  grown  upon  me  each  succeeding 
year),  I  have  just  come  upon  an  invention 
which  bears  directly  on  this  result.  I  have 
more  than  once  named  to  you  my  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  of  this  city,  the  inventor 
of  various  machines  and  appliances,  6ome  of 
which  you  are  aware  of;  and  among  his  un- 
employed patents  I  have  found  one  for  the 
purification  of  iron  and  steel.  He  has  no 
works  or  furnace  at  present  under  sufficient 
control  to  exhibit  the  invention  in  full,  but 
his  patent  is  complete,  and  I  can  give  you 
some  leading  hints  of  the  process. 

To  a  cupola  furnace  fully  charged  and  at 
white  heat,  he  applies  a  nozzle  so  shaped  as 
to  receive  a  strong  jet  of  dry  steam  at.  such 
an  angle  as  to  throw  the  entire  mass  of  metal 
into  drops — in  fact,  into  spray,  and  yet  give 
the  shower  a  definite  and  nearly  horizontal 
direction.  The  floor  of  the  receptacle  must 
be  a  proper  one  for  melted  iron  and  divided 
into  sections  or  bins,  so  as  to  separate  the 
falling  metal  into  four  divisions.  That  which 
lies  nearest  the  nozzle  will  be  common  cast 
iron  ;  that  in  the  second  bin  will  be  fine  cast 
iron  ;  that  in  the  third  will  be  true  cast  steel ; 
and  the  fourth  will  contain  soft  hoop  iron 
ready  for  the  hammer  I  And  this  result, 
observing  the  directions  here  given,  can  be 
continued   with   certainty   the    day    through 


and  the  year  round  This  is  Mr.  Shaw's 
statement,  repeated  clearly  in  every  discussion 
of  the  subject  with  me. 

I  admit  that  the  assumption  staggered  me 
at  first,  but  upon  full  consideration  it  seems 
less  incredible.  All  known  processes  for  the 
purification  of  iron  may  be  fairly  generalized 
as  insuring  more  or  less  perfect  aeration  of 
the  muss  at  high  temperature.  Such  was  the 
tendency  of  the  patient  kneading  of  the  old 
Catalan  furnace — such  is  the  purpose  of  the 
latest  patent  for  steel  making  today  ;  and 
under  this  test  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Shaw's  plan 
should  excel ;  for  he  effects  a  more  perfect 
division  of  the  mass  than  ever  before  attained 
under  the  circumstances.  Again,  the  agent 
he  uses  for  the  dispersion  is  peculiar;  it  is 
water,  a  portion  of  which  js  most  likely  de- 
composed in  the  contact.  If  oxygen  be  the 
main  agent  in  decarbonizing  the  fluent  metal, 
here  we  have  a  more  condensed  supply  of  it 
than  the  atmosphere  affords;  and  the  other 
element  thuE  liberated,  hydrogen,  may  em- 
ploy its  affinities  upon  t>ie  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus, and  its  peculiar  levity  may  float  these 
away  to  very  good  purpose. 

And  further,  I  have  long  suspected  that 
nitrogen  has  not  received  its  due  credit  in 
steel  making;  the  thrust  of  the  steam  and 
impelled  iron  shower  induces  a  strong  local 
current  of  air  in  the  same  direction,  which, 
spending  its  oxygen  over  the  first  two 
divisions,  should  present  an  excess  of  nitrogen 
about  where  the  steel  appears.  .  Lastly,  the 
outer  extremes  of  the  metal  having  suffered 
various  depletion  of  foreign  matter  in  its 
horizontal  flight,  we  may  reasonably  look 
for  the  pure  iron  just  where  we  find  it  in  sec- 
tion 4 

But  you  see  we  might  easily  spread  this 
subject  over  a  page  instead  of  a  column.  The 
considerations  justifying  Mr.  Shaw's  process, 
which  I  have  hastily  stated  above,  either 
singly  or  collectively,  would  hardly  have 
suggested  the  invention  ;  but,  he  having  at- 
tained the  result,  I  think  them  fair  inferences 
therefrom.  I  would  prefer  to  lay  actual 
specimens  of  the  metal  before  you,  but  this  is 
out  of  my  power  just  now.  I  found  this 
patent  sleeping  along  with  full  two  dozen 
others,  each  of  which  proposes  a  useful  end 
by  plausible  means.  Let  us  embody  this 
"  iron  fact''  and  set  it  on  its  feet  before  our 
ardent  generation.  The  others  may  put  on 
flesh  in  due  time.  In  place  of  more  palpable 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  immediate  invention, 
I  may  fairly  plead  the  remarkable  success  of 
Mr.  Shaw  in  other  instances.  Never  was 
mechanic  less  plagued  with  airy  visions  than 
he.  I  am  familiar  with  most  of  his  devices, 
and  not  one  that  has  been  fairly  tested  has 
proved  abortive.  I  know  none  of  our  day  who 
so  constantly  combines  truly  philosophical 
means  with  sterling  practical  achievements. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  matter  is  not  in  better 
hands  than  mine.  In  placing  these  hints  in 
your  journal,  I  hope  that  I  may  bring  it  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  can  do  it  full  justice  ;  and 
I  feel  sure  that  every  facility  will  be  offered 
by  Mr.  Shaw  to  any  who  wish  more  definite 
information  on  the  subject.  I  feel  honored 
even  by  my  humble  part  of  the  task — and  if 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  improvement  which 
it  seems  to  promise  is  realized,  you  will  not 
have  listened  nor  I  have  spoken  in  vain. 
Yours  truly,  Hector  Our. 

No  202  Chesnnt  street,  Philadelphia. 


Coal  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  Memphis  Avalanche  has  the  following  : 
The  consumption  of  coal  at  this  point  during 
the    past    twelve    months    has    been     nearly 
3,000,000  bushels,  half  of  which  was  used  by 
steamers,  and  the  rest   by  manufacturers  and 
city  consumers,  and  sbipmenU  to  the  country 
On  the  first  of  September  last  the  stock  here 
was  1,400,000  bushels,  and  at  the  mouth    of 
White  river  there  were  70U,000  bushels.     The 
low    stage    of   the    upper    rivers    prevented 
shipments  from  the  Ohio  until  January,  and 
aside  from  a  few  baraes  received  from  Grand 
Tower  and  lower  Ohio  rivers,   the  stock  was 
not   replenished  until   about  the  last  week  in 
January.     The  result    was    that   it  ran  down 
very  low  at  all  points  south    of  Cairo,    while 
the   prices    advanced   here    to  80  cents   per 
barrel  to  the  river  trade,  and  $1.50  per   barrel 
to   the   city   trade;   the  latter  rate,  however, 
only  being  sustained  for  a  few  days.     During 
a  portion  of  this  short  stock  period,  steamers 
were  unable  to   procure  a  supply   here,  and 
wood  obtained    at   various    yards    along    the 
river    was    largely    used    by    them     for    fuel. 
Numerous    steamers    obtained     loaded    fuel 
barges  from   mines  along  the  lower    Ohio  at 
from  12@15  cents  per  bushel,   towed  them  to 
varrous  points  on   their    way    South,    thereby 
avoiding  the  heavy  prices  charged  for  coal  at 
various  depots  from  here    south.     The    Ohio 
river  rise  let   out   during  the    first    week    in 
January  several  millions  bushels.     In   April, 
June  and  July,  coal  again  came  forward  in 
heavy  quantities  on  rises  in   the  Ohio  occur- 
ring during  those  months.     Shipments  south 
from   Cario  during   the   year   was   upward   of 
13,000,000  bushels,  some' 10,000,000  of  which 
went  south  to  supply  the  river  and  steamboat 
demand  at  Island  82,  Vicksburg,  Natchez  and 
New  Orleans.     The  stock   now  on   hand  here 
is  1,100,000  bushels,  and  280,000  at  Helena 
and  the  mouth  of  White,    a   supply  deemed 
ample   for   the    demand   until    another    rise 
occurs    in    the    upper   rivers.     The   stock  at 
New  Orleans  is  4,500,000  bushels  afloat  and 
at  Cario  500,000,  an   amount  regarded    suffi- 
ciently large  by  dealers  to  supply  all  probable 
demands.     Prices  here  were  generally  uniform 
throughout  the  season  after  April,  and  were 
from  66  to  75  cents  per  box  to  steamers  and 
85  cents  to  $1.25  per  barrel  to  city  consumers. 
The  demand  for  city  use  is  largely  increasing. 
As  yet  no  supplies  worthy  of  note  are  received 
from  other    sources    than    the    rivers    of   the 
upper  Ohio,   with  occasional  shipments  from 
lower  Ohio  River  mines  and  Big  Muddy,  or 
Grand   Tower   mines,    100   miles    below    St. 
Louis.       Arrangements    have    recently    been 
entered    into   whereby   a   sufficient    quantity 
will   always    be   forwarded    from    the    above 
mines  to  keep  our  market  well  stocked. 


—  The  anthracite  coal  tonnage  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company, 
for  the  year  1871  was  4,020,216  tons,  of  which 
3,716,584  tons  were  from  the  Schuylkill, 
Shamokin  and  Mahanoy  regions. 


Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal. — The  business 
of  this  canal  has  this  year  exceeded  the  past 
by  15  to  20  per  cent,  to  the'  present  time,  as 
the  want  of  greater  facilities  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  commerce  of  the  upper  lakes  is 
felt  more  than  ever.  The  new  canal  is  being 
wrought  from  its  junction  with  the  old  toward 
the  still  waters  below.  The  dimensions  of 
this  new  channel  are.  Width — New  canal,  90 
ft.;  old  canal,  70  ft.  Depth— New  canal,  16J 
ft  ;  old  canal,  12  ft.— with  a  single  lift  or 
lock  450  ft.  in  length,  in  place  of  the  two  now 
in  use  in  the  old  canal.  This  will  more  than 
double  the  present  capacity  of  the  canal,  but 
it  does  not  seem  that  rapid  progress  is  being 
made,  since  at  the  rate  it  may  require  3  or  4 
years  to  complete  it. 
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Tbe  Nature  and  Preservation  of  Timber. 

The  best  timber  is  that  which  has  grown 
slowly,  upon  a  soil  rather  dry  than  moist,  and 
is  compact  and  heavy,  the  annual  rings  being 
thin  and  uniform,  showing  a  hard  clear  surface 
when  cut,  and  not  a  dull  or  chalky  one,  free 
from  clefts  or  radial  cracks,  and  from  cup 
shakes  or  cracks  between  the  annual  layers. 
Timber  is  best  when  cut  at  or  near  the  ma- 
turity of  the  tree,  as  a  young  tree  has  too  much 
sap  wood,  and  an  old  one  is  likely  to  get  hard 
and  brittle  at  the  core,  probably  fifty  years 
is  the  least  and  one  hundred  years  the  great- 
est age  at  which  the  ordinary  kinds  of  wood 
should  be  cut.  The  best  seasons  for  felling 
are  when  the  sap  is  quiet,  or  in  midsummer 
and  midwinter.  Timber  exposed  freely  to  the 
air  in  a  dry  place,  sheltered  from  the  sun  and 
rain,  requires  two  years  and  upwards,  accord- 
ing to  the  size,  to  become  well  seasoned.  A 
small  part,  however,  of  the  material  put  into 
our  public  works  receives  sufficiently  careful 
treatment  in  this  respect,  and  hence  the  short 
life  of  the  majority  of  wooden  structures. 
Artificial  seasoning  is  effected  by  exposing  the 
material,  properly  piled  in  a  suitable  building, 
to  a  current  of  hot  air.  Timber  loses  in  drying 
from  15  to  30  per  cent  of  its  weight,  Unci 
shrinks  across  the  grain  from  2  to  5  per  cent. 
Wood  lasts  the  best  when  kept  dry  and  well 
ventilated.  When  kept  constantly  wet  it  is 
somewhat  softened,  and  will  not  resist  so  much, 
but  it  does  not  decay.  Piles  placed  in  the 
Rhine  nearly  2000  years  ago  have  been  found 
quite  sound  during  the  present  century,  and 
the  roof  timbers  of  some  of  the  older  Italian 
churches  are  still  in  good  condition.  Many 
highway  bridges  in  this  country  are  appar- 
ently uninjured  by  from  40  to  60  years  of  use; 
and  railway  bridges,  made  of  good  material 
and  carefully  protected,  have  been  in  service 
for  20  years,  and  are  yet  in  good  order. 

Wood  decays  the  fastest  when  alternately 
wet  and  dry,  or  when  subjected  to  a  hot,  moist, 
close  atmosphere.  Thorough  seasoning,  pro- 
tection from  the  sun  and  rain,  and  the  free 
circulation  of  the  air,  are  the  essentials  to  the 
preservation  of  timber.  Oil  paint  will  protect 
wood  from  moisture  from  without,  but  unless 
it  is  perfectly  dry  when  painted  the  moisture 
within  will  be  unable  to  escape  and  will  cause 
decay.  Several  different  methods  of  preser- 
vation are  now  in  use,  consisting  of  an  injec- 
tion of  different  chemical  preparations  into  the 
pores.  Chapman's  process  employs  sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas) ;  Kyan'B  process,  corrosive 
sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury);  Burnett's 
process,  chloride  of  zinc;  Boucherie's  method, 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  Mr.  Bethell  saturates 
the  timber  with  creosote.  In  these  several  ope- 
rations the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  tank  in 
which  the  timber  is  placed,  the  sap  drawn  out 
from  the  pores,  and  the  solution  forced   in.* 

The  woody  fibre  is  Been  by  the  microscope 
to  consist  of  long,  Blender  tubes,  upon  the 
tenacity  of  which  depends  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  timber.  The  lateral  adhesion,  or  the 
strength  across  the  grain  , depends  upon  the 
adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  tubes.  The  pines, 
or  cone  bearing  trees  have  a  straight  and  reg- 
ular fibre,  and  are  well  adapted  to  direct  ten- 
sile strains ;  but  the  lateral  adhesion  is  small, 
80  that  they  are  much  more  easily  split  along 
the  grain,  and  much  less  suitable  to  resist  the 
shearing  endwise,  or  sliding  of  the  fibres  on 
each  other,  than  the  hard  woods. — Railway 
Times. 


Russian  Railways. — The  Great  Russian  has 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
rough  receipts  of  the  St.  Petersburg  &  Warsaw 
line  amounted  in  1871  to  9,112,844  roubles. 
In  1868,  the  corresponding  revenue  was  8,287,- 
747  roubles;  in  1869,  8,153,401  roubles;  and 
in  1870,  9  882,960  roubles.  The  exceptionally 
large  traffic  of  1870  was  attributable  to  the 
war  of  that  year,  which  diverted  goods  from 
navigations  on  to  the  line.  The  net  revenue 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw  line  in  1871 
was  1,982,980  roubles,  or  424,331  roubles  less 
than  in  1870.  Upon  the  Moscow  and  Nijni- 
Novgorod  line  the  rough  receipts  amounted 
last  year  to  6,462,759  roubles,  or  434,430  rou- 
bles more  than  iu  1870.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  working  expenses  of  this  line  were  reduced 
last  year,  as  compared  with  1870,  to  the  extent 
of  131,315  roubles,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the 
working  expenses  to  the  traffic  receipts  declin- 
ed last  year  to  55  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  60  per  cent,  in  1871.  The  net  reve- 
nue realized  upon  the  St.  Petersburg  and 
Warsaw  and  Moscow  and  Nijui-Novgorod  lines, 
taken  together,  amounted  to  4,941,682  roubles, 
showing  an  increase  of  141,727  roubles,  as 
compared  with  1870  ;  the  guarantee  of  interest 
given  by  the  Government  was  not,  however, 
completely  covered.  The  rough  receipts  of 
the  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  or  Nicholas  line 
last  year  were  17,583,896  roubles,  and  the  net 
receipts  of  the  same  line  last  year  were  10,- 
019,304  roubles,  or  612,407  roubles  more  than 
in  1870.— H erapath. 


NOTICE. 

KENTUCKY  &  GREAT  EASTERN  R.  W. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Kentucky  &  Great  Eastern 
Railway  will  meet  in  New  Yoric,  at  the  Asior  Huiise,  on 
WedDesday,  October  9th,  at  12  M  ,  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a  Board  of  Directors. 

S.  W.  MORTON,  PreB't. 

T.  WRIGHT  BON,  Sec'y. 

Cincinnati  Oct.  1,  1872. 


-A  full  description  of  the  several  solutions  employed  in 
the  preservation  of  timber,  and  a  description  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  of  the  mode  of  proceeding,  will  be  found  in 
Messrs.  Coturn  and  IIolley'8  '*  Permanent  way  of  Euro- 
pean   Railways.  *' 


Office   Kentucky  6^  Tennessee   R.    R( 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.  13, 1872. 

The  Kentucky  &  Tennessee  Railroad  CompaDy  desire  to 
contract  for  the  construction  of  their  road  frum  Columbus, 
Ky„  to  Fillmore  City,  on  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  the  city 
of  Cairo,  Illinois,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-one  miles. 

The  road  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and, 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  will  require  heavy  em- 
bankments, trestle  work  and  pile  bridging. 

Maps,  profiles,  specifications,  and  any  other  informa- 
tion, may  be  obtained  at  this  office  after  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember next. 

The  work  is  required  to  be  completed  within  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  the  contract. 

L.  J.  FLEMING/ 

Chief  Eng.  Ken  and  Tenn.  B.  Ji. 


Agents  Wanted. 

MALE  AND  FEMALE — Business  pleasant,  aud  better 
than  any  enterprise  in  tbe  field.  Agents  make  from 
$4  to  S^  per  day.  Send  stamp  forsample  and  particulars, 
Address.  J.  LATHAM  &  CO., 292  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
Mass,  3-8-/1.  6 


&C0, 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  In 

Railway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 

186  and  I88.W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 
CINCINNATI. 


L.  D.  KEAFT  &  CO. 

PARKERSBURC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

IBT  111  LUBBlCATiHG  OIL 

STRICTLY    28    GRAVITY, 
PROPRIETORS  OF    THE    CELEBRATED 


We  make  the  supplying-  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALL  OILS  SOLD    BY   US   ARE   GUARANTEED 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURE 


fiST"  We  would  request  that  you  favor  us  withan 
order  for  theT  .  K.  OIL,  which  will  be  prompt- 
ly filled,  as  our  facilities  for  ship/tiny  are  un- 
equaled.    Quotations  given  on  application. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 


Insurance  Companies  Eeduce  Kates 

Where  it  ia  Introduced. 

09-The  attention  or  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  Invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  Unit  kindle  at  stations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNAT 
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HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 


OIF    ETEBY    DESCBIPTIOlSr 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 

Local   &  Coupon  Tickets, 

c«2nns,  soft  bills, 

POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

.A.ZLTID  BLA1TK  BOOKS. 

W  RIGHTS  ON  &  CO., 
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E.  D.  MANSFIELD,    ....     >  -pHit 
CINCINNATI,  Thursday,  October  10,  -  1872. 

PUBLISHED     EVERY    THURSDAV     MORNING, 

By   WrigMson  <K  Co., 

OFFICK-No.  167  Walnut  Street 
Subscriptions — $3  per  annum  in  advance. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

A  aqnare  is  the  spaceoccupied  by  ten  lines  -A Norparei 

One3quare,si»glein»ertion...    ._ „...„..       s  a  (,0 

"       "       per  month 5  u0 

"        "        six  months ™"       |5()0 

"       "       perannum 25  u" 

»-Column,singleinsertion .."      "7  <j0 

*'        "        permonth .T.""      1  4  00 

"         '      six  months ."„      55  nn 

>-V       "       perannum _ 110  On 

"page,     singleinsertion 25  00 

(t        **        permonth 40(H) 

r  *'       •'      six  months „ 135  00 

■'        "       perannum 210  00 

Cardsnotcxceedingtourlines,$7  OUporanr.um . 

WBIfiHTSOK  <fc  CO..  Prop'rs 

Cincinnati  Improvemen Is— What  shall  (he 
Future  be?   Union  Depot. 

The  great  need  of  Cincinnati  now  is  a  great 
Union  Depot.  At  any  cost,  tbe  city  and  the 
combined  railroads  ought  to  unite  in  that  en- 
terprise. That  its  cost  will  be  great,  there  is 
not  a  doubt.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bene- 
fit, the  convenience,  in  fact,  the  necessity  of 
such  a  depot  is  so  palpable,  that  all  parties 
and  all  companies,  and  the  city,  ought  to  unite 
in  it.  There  are  ten  railroads  coming  into  Cin- 
cinnati ;  now  let  us  suppose,  that  each  of 
these  roads  contributes  $200,000.  That  is 
$2,000,000.  Then  let  the  city  subscribe  $1,- 
000,000.  Then  we  shall  have  $3,000,000- 
That  will  make  a  Union  Depot  surpassing 
anything  in  the  United  States.  Why  not? 
Cincinnati  has  now  entered  on  a  new  career' 
a  career,  (as  I  believe),  of  unprecedented 
prosperity.  Now,  in  this  state  of  things,  the 
very  wisest  thing  is  to  try  and  foretell,  if  we 
can,  something  of  the  future.  What  will  Cin- 
cinnati be  ten  or  twenty  years  hence  ?  Where 
will  be  its  center?  What  will  it  need?  Fif- 
teen years  hence,  (say  twenty  if  you  please), 
the  center  of  population  in  Cincinnati  will  be 
the  Southern  part  of  Mount  Auburn  ;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  Well,  will  the  Little 
Miami,  the  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  the  Indiana- 
polis, the  Short  Line,  and  the  Baltimore  road, 
undertake  to  deliver  passengers  from  their 
present  depots  ?  It  would  be  iniquitous  if  they 
could,  to  drive  passengers  by  horses,  three  or 
four  miles  to  get  home.  All  the  railroads  in 
their  depots,  now  go  on  the  principle  that 
Cincinnati  is  to-day  where  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  This  is  nonsense.  Just  look  at  the  L. 
M.  R.  R.  depot,  on  the  bank  of  the  riv>r. 
The  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  the  Indianapolis,  the 
Short  Line,  the  Baltimore,  &c,  ar.e  all  near 
the  river,  on  the  bottom.  Well,  just  suppose 
this  city,  with  half  a  million  of  people,  and 
ts  central   point  on  Mount  Auburn  avenue. 


Just  imagine  that  (which  will  all  be  true 
within  fifteen  years)  Cincinnati  as  a  great 
city,  whose  center  is.  Mount  Auburn.  Then 
you  will  see  that  present  railroad  depots  are 
totally  inadequate;  and  that  in  spite  of  all 
present  ideas,  tbey  must  eventually  give  them 
up,  at  least  they  must  give  them  up  a3 
to  all  passenger  traffic.  Then  the  next  ques- 
tion is  where  is  to  be  the  great  passenger 
depot  of  the  future?  One  thing  we  will  say 
without  hesitation,  that  if  they  have  to  go  un- 
derground for  it  they  must  get  a  new  depot. 
And  the  railroad  companies  have  no  time  to 
wait.  There  is  a  crisis  in  Cincinnati  now — 
and  the  city,  as  well  as  the  railroad  compa- 
nies, must  decide  at  once  what  they  will  do. 
Then  the  question  is  where  can  ground  be 
found?  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  any.  I 
suppose,  that  if  the  lower  part  of  the  city  were 
adjudged  the  proper  place  for  a  great  Union 
Depot,  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  buy  it;  perhaps  more  money  than 
the  great  amount  we  proposed.  In  fact  the 
amount  of  ground  required  is  much  larger 
than  can  be  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  What  then  can  be  done  ?  If  we  suppose 
the  "Tunnel"  to  be  made,  (which  it  ought 
to  have  been  ten  years  ago),  ihen  the  railroad 
companies  might  have  made  an  underground 
railroad  through  Sixth  street,  with  a  central 
depot  on  some  part  of  Sixth  street.  This 
might  have  done  for  a  few  years,  but  now  it 
hardly  seems  worth  while,  if  we  can  get  any 
ground  north  of  that.  And  now  comes  up 
the  question  square,  what  better  can  you  do 
with  that  despised  valley  of  Deer  creek? 
The  city  proposes,  at  least  suggests  just  now, 
to  add  that  to  Eden  Paik.  bat  tliai  involves 
two  things  which  best  be  considered:  first,  it 
is  totally  unnecessary  to  Eden  Park.  Gilbert 
avenue  is  and  ought  to  be,  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Eden  Park  ;  Eden  Park  can  not  be  the 
park  of  Cincinnati,  and  it  is  large  enough  as 
it  is.  The  park  of  Cincinnati  must  be  three 
or  four  miles  north  of  that  Now  then  what 
Cincinnati  ought  to  do  is  to  take  Deer  Creek 
Valley  west  of  Eden  Park,  and  (supposjn<* 
always  the  Tunnel  to  be  made)  make  it  (and 
we  are  told  there  are  about  forty  acres  there) 
a  good  Union  Depot  Grounds,  with  room 
enough  for  all  freight  and  passenger  business 
for  the  next  century.  That  is  the  only  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  ;  and  it  is  one  which  will 
pay  all  parties  concerned,  if  they  look  at  it 
wisely.  We  shall  consider  it  more  in  detail. 
Morrow,  Oct.  10.  1872.  E.  D.  M. 


Cincinnati  A  Great  Northern  Railroad. 

Defiance,  Defiance  Co.,  O.    1 
October  4,  1872.        j 
T.  Wrightson,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  favor  of  the 
30th  ult.,  on  yesterday. 

The  townships  through  which  this  road,  if 
built,  would  probably  be  constructed,  would 
now  help  by  a  vote  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
ability,  under  our  present  laws  ;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  our  Legislature  will,  at 
its  next  session,  either  repeal  or  modify  the 


law;  and  that  our  Constitutional  Convention 
will  render  it,  and  all  such  legislation  uncon- 
stitutional. 

If,  however,  the  towships,  should  now  vote 
in  favor  of  building  the  road,  and  issue  their 
bonds,  and  let  out  the  job  of  constructing  the 
road,  I  um  fully  satisfied  that  no  change  of 
legislation,  whether  by  the  General  Assembly 
or  in  the  organic  law,  would  or  could  be  had 
to  affect  the  work  or  payment  for  it. 

When  holding  a  term  of  Court  last  week  in 
Paulding  county,  I  met  with  some  persons 
from  Van  Wert  county,  who  informed  me  that 
one  or  two  townships  in  the  laiter  county  had 
voted  to  aid  the  road ;  but  that  no  practical 
good  could  arise  from  it,  because  the  road 
would  not  be  built  before,  or  at  the  time  desig 
nated  for  the  payment  of  the  conditional  sub- 
scription in  that  county.  There  is  scarcely  a 
township  in  Williams  county  that  has  not 
voted,  or  is  not  called  upon  to  vote  aid  to 
some  railway  project  It  is  not  perhaps  a  mat- 
ter of  any  importance  to  trouble  you  with,  but 
nevertheless  at  tbe  risk  of  being  a  little  imr 
pertinent  in  this  matter,  I  shall  now  say  to 
you  that  there  is  a  large  force  of  men  and 
teams  at  work  on  the  Continental  Railroad 
through  Paulding  county.  This  is  what  was 
formerly  in  its  parts  known  in  Ohio  as  the 
Clinton  Line  Railroad  ;  Clinton  Air  Line  Ex- 
tension, and  Tiffin  and  Fort  Wayne  Railroad. 

The  bed  is  now  being  graded  twenty-five 
feet  wide  through  Ohio,  and  a  great  portion 
of  Indiana,  ami  it  is  intended  to  be  a  double 
track  to  Rensselaerville  in  Indiana,  and  one 
single  track  from  there  to  Chicago,  and  anoth- 
er single  track  from    there  to  Omaha. 

This  toad  crosses  jour  road  3g  miles  soutll 
of  Paulding  village.    ■ 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  received, 
proposals  on  last  Tuesday  for  the  coustruction 
of  the  exteusion  of  its  railroad  from  Havana, 
on  the  Sandusky  and  Newark  road,  to  this 
place,  (Defiance),  and  I  understand  that  it  ia 
to  be  graded  and  ironed  forthwith,  and  put  un- 
der contract  at  an  early  day  from  Defiance  to 
Chicago.  It  is  also  understood  that  it  will 
build  a  t)ranch  road  from  this  or  one  of  the 
adjoining  counties,  to  Lake  Michigan.  The 
extension  would  cross  your  road  about  ten 
miles  west  of  Defiance, 

If  your  road  should  be  built,  or  undertaken 
to  be  built,  within  a  short  time,  it  would  be> 
prudent  to  reflect  upon'the  propriety  of  run- 
ning down  to  this  place  from  Emerald,  on  the* 
T.  W.  &  W.  R'y,  and  crossing  the  Maumee 
river  on  the  bridge  of  that  Railroad  and 
then  go  from  this  place  to  Hudson,  in  Michi- 
gan. 

This  would  prove  an  effectual  cut  off  to  the: 
Cincinnati  &  Port  Wayne  *oad,  and  to  th* 
Fort  Wayne,  Jackson  &  Saginaw  road  ;  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  town- 
ships along  the  line  north  would  vote  you 
material  aid  promptly  and  without  hesitation.. 
Yours  truly,  *    ; 
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COAL,  SCPPLir. 

We  are  glad  that  our  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject has  elicited  so  much  of  the  public  atten- 
tion— the  daily  press  have  taken  it  up — the 
Board  of  Trade  have  talked  about  it — and  the 
City  Council  have  casually  considered  it.  No 
practical  remedy  to  prevent  coal  famines 
either  in  the  immediate  or  remote  future,  haSj 
however,  as  yet  been  adopted 

The  Gazette  very  clearly  states  the  situa- 
tion as  follows  : 

"  The  resources  in  accessible  mines  and  in 
railroad  lines  to  them  are  large,  and  these 
may  be  largely  increased  by  such  extensions 
as  would  nHturally  be  made  by  the  forces  an 
established  trade  would  create.  But  no  min- 
ing arrangements  are  made  for  any  large 
quantity.  Kone  of  the  roads  have  facilities 
in  the  city  for  handling  any  large  quantity. 
None  of  the  roads  have  any  coal  equipment 
None  of  the  managers  regard  the  market  for 
railroad  coal  as  sutiicienlly  assured  to  warrant 
them  in  embarking  in  it  by  securing  a  supply 
at  the  mines,  or  procuring  grounds  and  pro- 
viding conveniencesin  the  city.  The  coal  own- 
ers can  not  provide  a  large  supply  at  the  mines 
upon  the  present  uncertainty  of  transporta- 
tion by  railroad.  And  the  railroads  do  not 
incline  to  embark  in  a  coal  equipment  in  this 
state  of  uncertainty  and  lack  of  combination 
of  all  ihe  other  elements.  Thus,  in  the  midst 
or  plenty  of  available  resources,  we  are  with 
out  any  considerable  benelit  from  any,  and 
they  will  only  come  in  with  our  coal  famines, 
when  the  small  quantities  mined  will  divide 
famine  prices  with  the  railroads." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Gazette  concedes  : 
1st.  "The   resources    in   accessible   mines 
and  in  railroad  lines  to  them  are  large,"  and 
"may  be  largely  increased.1' 

2d.  "But  no  mining  arrangements  are 
made  for  any  large  quantity." 

3d.  "  None  of  the  roads  have  facilities  in 
the  city  for  handling  any  large  quantity." 

4th.  "  None  of  the  roads  have  any  coal 
equipment." 

5th.  "  None  of  the  railroad  managers  re- 
gard the  market  for  railroad  coal  as  sufficient- 
ly assured  to  warrant  them  in  embarking  in 
it  by  securing  a  supply  at  the  mines,  or  pro- 
curing grounds  and  providing  conveniences 
in  the  city." 

6th.  "  The  coal  owners  can  not  provide  a 
large  supply  at  the  mines  upon  the  present 
uncertainty  of  transportation  by  railroad." 
.  7th.  "And  the  railroads  do  not  incline  to 
embark  in  a  coal  equipment  in  this  state  of 
uncertainty  and  lack  of  combination  of  all  the 
other  elements." 

•:  8th.  "  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  plenty  of  avail- 
able resources,  we  are  without  any  considera- 
ble benefit  from  any,  and  they  will  only  come 
in  with  our  coal  famines,  when  the  small  quan- 
tities mined  will  divide  famine  prices  with  the 
railroads."  « 

This  is  certainly  a  strong  picture;  but  it  is 
also  a  true  one,  and  presents  our  city  in  a  very 
anomalous  position.  In  the  very  midst  of 
plenty,  yet  without  energy  enough  to  secure 
even    "  hope."     Hence  "  famine  prices  "  for 


coal  are  to  be  tamely  submitted  to,  not  only 
as  they  used  to  be  in  years  past — occasionally 
— but  as  they  are  now,  all  the  year  round. 
In  our  previons  issues  we  have  very  clearly 
shown  th.it  for  Ibis  class  of  folly  Cincinnati 
has  paid  during  the  pasl  year  nearly  $4,000,- 
000,  as  an  extra  tax  for  her  coal.  Now  what 
is  the  remedy?  and  how  is  it  to  be  brought 
about?  We  think  the  Gazette  very  clearly 
indicates  it  in  the  following  : 

"To  enter  in  reality  into  this  business  re- 
quires mining  on  a  scale  that  shall  keep  sev- 
eral months  in  advance  of  the  consumption 
This  implies  a  considerable  investment  of 
capital  and  energy,  but  not  more  than  is  ready 
all  the  while  to  se:2e  on  the  business  that 
promises  ten  per  cent  profit  on  a  sure  founda- 
tion. But  this  can  not  be  created  without  the 
sure  provision  of  corresponding  railroad  facili 
ties  It  is  questionable  if  these  two  parts 
can  exist  in  separate  hands,  unless  a  mutual 
interest  and  obligation  shall  be  created  <by 
permanent  contract.  The  mining  enterprise 
can  not  be  created  without  an  assurance 
against  the  absolute  power  of  the  railroad. 
And  the  railroad  appliances  can  not  be  crea- 
ted upon  such  a  stale  of  uncertainty  in  the 
mining.  Either  the  railroad  must  carry  on 
this  mining,  or  the  mining  enterprise  must 
have  a  positive  contract  with  the  railroad 
This  implies  a  certain  and  a  large  amount  to 
be  transported  for  a  long  term.  It  requires  a 
strong  organization  of  capital  invested  with 
the  confidence  of  an  assured  trade." 

There  it  is  in  a  "  nut  shell." 

1st.  Capital  is  required.  2d.  Mining  must 
be  on  a  large  scale.  3d  Railroad  facilities  must 
be  assured.  4th.  The  mining  enterprise  can 
not  be  created  without  a  perfect  understand- 
ing with  the  railroad,  and  the  railroad  "ap- 
pliances can  not  be  created  upon  the  present 
uncertainties  of  mining."  5th.  Hence  one 
power  ought  to  control  both.  And  6th.  To 
render  matters  sure  it  "implies  a  certain  and 
a  large  amount  to  be  transported  for  a  long 
term,"  and  to  be  "  vested  with  the  confidence 
of  an  assured  trade." 

In  all  the  projects  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  community  there  has  been  but 
one  that  we  are  aware  of,  that  fully  meets  the 
plain,  practical,  common  sense  view  of  the 
coal  supply  as  presented  above  by  the  Gazette: 
it  is  the  proposition  presented  by  the  Cincin- 
nati &  Terre  Haute  Railroad  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil, and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  "  Commit- 
tee on  Coal  " 

The  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad 
Company  own  or  control  we  understand,  about 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  coal  lauds  on 
the  line  of  their  road.  These  they  propose 
to  lease  out  to  practical  miners,  the  railroad 
controlling  the  products  of  the  mines  at  fixed 
prices  named  in  the  leases.  With  this  control 
over  the  traffic,  they  require  but  a  party  to 
contract  with,  to  secure  all  the  elements  of 
success  named  by  the  Gazette.  This  they  of- 
fered to  do  with  the  city,  upon  conditions  which 
if  not  deemed  reasonable,  we  presume  could 
be  modified.  The  basis  of  the  proposition 
was  that  the  city  should  own  and  furnish 
$5O0,OQ0  worth  of  coal  equipment,  to  be  used 


exclusively  and  constantly  in  bringing  coal  to* 
Cincinnati,  at  the  price  of  12  cents  per  bushel 
delivered  in  any  depot  the  cily  may  direct, 
with  an  allowance  for  drawback  or  wheelage 
that  would  pay  for  the  equipment  in  less  than 
two  years. 

Now  there  certainly  seems  a  sort  of  fairness 
in  all  this;  the  city  would  lose  nothing,  and 
the  citizens  would  save  $4,000,000  a  year  I 

Besides  tbey  offered  to  begin  to  deliver  coal 
by  the  first  of  January  next,  in  quantum,  or 
submit  to  a  forfeit.  No  other  road  is  prepar- 
ed to  do  it,  that  we  know  of.  It  is  immediate 
relief  that  is  wanted  1  Other  schemes  are 
projected,  but  they  can  not  be  made  available 
in  perhaps  less  than  two  years;  while  they  all 
perhaps,  possess  merit,  and  deserve  all  that 
they  ask  of  this  community,  yet  if  they  can 
not  relieve  our  wants  sooner  than  the  time 
indicated,  (two  years),  Cincinnati  will  have  to 
pay  during  that  period  not  less  than  $8,000,- 
000  for  the  privilege  of  waiting  for  these  pro- 
jected schemes  to  sapply  her  with  coal. 


Cincinnali  &  Great  Northern  R.  R. — At 
a  meeting  of  the  new  Biard  of  Directors,  held 
in  Dayton,  O.,  Hon.  J.  C.  McKeemy  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  Board;  W.  A.  Weston  of 
Greenville,  O.,  Secretary  ;  and  James  T  Bra- 
dy, Esq.  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Treasurer. 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  — A  resolu- 
tion offered  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  by 
Mr.  Thomas  G  Smith,  last  Monday,  regarding; 
the  Chesapeake  &  Cincinnati  Railroad,  and 
which  was  made  the  special  order  for  yester- 
day, was  called  up  on  'Change  by  President 
Covington  yesterday.  The  resolution  was  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  reports  submitted  to 
this  Chamber,  with  accompanying  resolutions, 
be  approved,  and  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  prepare 
proper  petitions  to  our  city  authorities,  re- 
questing them  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  law  in  ordering  a  vote 
upon  the  question  of  aiding  the  Chesapeake 
&  Cincinnati  Railroad  with  the  sum  of  $1,- 
250.000. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Rowland  offered  the  following  as 
a  substitute: 

Resolved,  That  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  before  the  Chamber  be  postponed 
for  thirty  days,  and  that  the  President  be  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
investigate  the  subject  and  report  to  the 
Chamber  at  that  time. 

After  some  discussion  the  substitute  was 
adopted,  and  the  Chair  appointed  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  as  the  committee:  George  F. 
Davis,  Thomas  G.  Smith,  W.  H.  Harrison, 
Lewis  Worthington,  and  J.  L   Keck. 


The  quantity  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the 
North  of  England  is  about  2,000,000  of  tons 
per  annum,  worth  at  the  present  rates  £10,- 
000,000.  There  are  not  less  than  13  new 
furnaces  in  course  of  erection,  near  Stockton, 
valued  at  £260,000.  The  total  capital  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  new  works  and 
the  extension  of  old  is  estimated  at  nearly 
£2,000,000. 
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RAILWAY      COMPANIES DAMAGES- 

AND  REMOTE  CAUSE. 


-PROXIMATE 


Gibberd  Feut  el  al  v.   The   Toledo,  Peoria  <b 
Warsaio  Railway   Company. 

SUPREME    COURT    OF     ILLINOIS. 

1.  A  locomotive,  with  a  train  of  freight  cars 
belonging  to  the  appellee,  in  passing  east- 
wardly  through  the  village  of  Fairbury  threw 
out  great  quantities  of  unusually  large  cin- 
ders, and  set  on  fire  two  buildings  and  a 
lumber  yard,  the  wealber  at  the  time  being 
very  dry  and  the  wind  blowing  freely  from 
the  south.  One  of  the  buildings  ignited  by  the 
sparks  was  a  warehouse  near  the  track.  The 
heat  and  flames  from  this  structure  speedily 
set  on  fire  the  building  of  plaintiffs,  situated 
about  two  hundred  feet  from  the  warehouse, 
and  destroyed  it.  Thecourt  held,  on  demurrer 
to  the  evidence,  that  it  tended  to  prove  that 
the  fire  escaped  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  defendant,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the 
plaintiffs'  house  was  its  natural  consequence, 
which  any  reasonable  person  could  have  fore- 
seen, and  remanded  the  case  for  trial. 

2.  Conflicting:  authorities  —The  court 
considers  and  repudiates  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  Kyan  v.  The  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  Co., 
85  N.  Y.  214,  and  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Kerr  v.  Penn.  R.  R.  Co.,  P.  F. 
Smith,  353,  that  where  the  fire  is  communica- 
ted by  the  locomotive  to  the  house  of  A,  and 
thence  to  the  house  of  B,  there  can  be  no 
recovery  by  the  latter,  as  the  fire  was  not 
communicated  directly  from  the  railway  to 
the  house  of  B. 

3.  Proximate  cause. — That  the  true  rule 
in  all  cases  is  to  determine  whether  the  loss 
was  one  which  might  reasonably  have  been  an- 
ticipated from  careless  setting  of  the  fire 
under  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
careless  act  at  the  time  of  its  performance,  and 
if  loss  has  been  caused  by  the  act,  and  it  was 
under  the  circumstances  a  natural  consequence 
which  any  reasonable  person  could  have  an- 
ticipated, then  the  act  is  a  proximate  cause; 
whether  the  house  burned  was  the  first  or  the 
tenth,  the  latter  being  so  situated  that  its  de- 
struction is  a  consequence  reasonably  to  be 
anticipated  from  setting  the  first  on  fire. 

Opinion  of  the  Court  by  Lawrance,  C.  J. 

On  the  first  of  October,  1867,  a  locomotive, 
with  a  train  of  freight  cars,  belonging  to  the 
appellee,  in  passing  eistwardly  through  the 
village  of  Fairbury,  threw  out  great  quantities 
of  unusually  large  cinders,  and  set  on  fire  two 
buildingsandalumberjyard.  The  weatheratthe 
time  was  very  dry  and  the  wind  blowing  freely 
from  the  south.  One  of  the  buildings  ignited 
by  the  sparks  was  a  warehouse  near  the 
track.  The  heat  and  flames  from  this  struct- 
ure speedily  set  on  fire  the  building  of  the 
plaintiffs,  situated  about  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  warehouse,  and  destroyed  it  and  most 
of  its  contents.  To  recover  damages  for  this 
loss,  the  plaintiffs  have  brought  this  suit. 
The  defendant,  in  the  circuit  court,  demurred 
to  the  plaintiffs  evidence,  and  the  court 
sustained  the  demurrer.  To  reverse  this  judg- 
ment, the  plaintiffs  bring  up  the  record. 

The  evidence  shows  great  negligence  on  the 
part  of  defendant,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  this  question.  Where  a  demurrer  is 
interposed  to  the  evidence,  the  rule  is,  that 
the  demurrer  admits  not  only  all  that  the 
plaintiff's  testimony  has  proved,  but  all  that 
it  tends  to  prove.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the 
defendant's  negligence  must  be  regarded  as 
admitted.  It  is  not,  indeed,  controverted; 
but  the  counsel  rely  for  defense  solely  upon 


the  ground  that  the  plaintiffs  building  was 
not  set  on  fire  directly  by  sparks  from  the 
defendants'  locomotive,  but  by  the  burning  of 
the  intermediate  warehouse,  and  that,  there- 
fore the  defendant  is  to  be  held  harmless  under 
ihe  maxim,  '•  Causa  proxima,  non  remota, 
spectatur." 

There  are  not  many  of  the  maxims  of  the  law 
which  touch  so  closely  upon  metaphysical 
speculation.  The  rule  itself  is  one  of  univer- 
sal application,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in 
establishing  a  criterion  by  which  to  determine 
when  the  cause  of  an  injury  is  to  be  considered 
proximate  and  when  merely  remote.  Green- 
leaf,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Evidence, 
section  25(3,  lays  down  the  rule  that  "  the 
damage  to  be  recovered  must  always  be  the 
natural  and  proximate  consequence  of  the  act 
complained  of."  But  this  seems  little  more 
than  the  substitution  of  one  form  of  general 
expression  for  another.  Parsons,  in  his  work 
on  Contracts,  vol.  2,  rage  456,  1st  edition, 
after  alluding  to  the  confusion  in  which  the 
adjudged  cases  leave  this  question,  says: 
"  We  have  been  disposed  to  think  that  there  is 
a  principle,  desirable  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  general  reason  and  justice  of  the  question, 
and  on  the  other,  applicable  as  a  test  in  many 
cases  and  perhaps  useful,  if  not  decisive, 
in  all.  It  is  that  every  defendant  shall  be 
held  liable  for  all  of  those  consequences  which 
might  have  been  foreseen  and  expected  as  the 
results  of  his  conduct,  but  not  for  those  which 
he  could  not  have  foreseen,  and  was  therefore 
under  no  moral  obligation  to  take  into  con- 
sideration." We  are  disposed  to  regard  this 
explanation  of  the  rule  as  clearer  and  capable 
of  more  precise  application  than  any  other  we 
have  met  with  in  our  examination  of  this 
subject,  and  it  is  in  substantial  accord  with 
what  is  said  by  Pollock,  C.  B.,  in  Higby  v. 
Hewitt,  5  Exch  240. 

>The  counsel  upon  both  sides  have  furnished 
us  with  a  very  elaborate  review  of  the  decided 
cases.  We  have  not  the  time,  and  it  would  be 
an  unnecessary  labor,  to  go  over  them  in  de- 
tail. With  the  exception  of  two  recent  cases 
decided  in  this  country  upon  the  precise 
question  before  us,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  great  current  of  English  and  American 
authorities  would  bring  the  defendant  in  this 
case  within  the  category  of  proximate  causes. 
The  great  effort  of  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant has  been  to  explain  away,  as  far  as  possi. 
ble,  the  effect  of  these  authorities,  and  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  them  and  the  case  at 
bar.  However  successful  they  may  have  been 
in  showing  a  difference  between  some  of  the 
cases  cited  by  appellant's  counsel  and  that 
under  consideration,  on  the  other  hand  they 
cite  no  English  case  and  but  two  American 
cases,  in  which  a  wrong-doer  has  been  excused 
from  liability  under  circumstances  analogous 
to  those  disclosed  by  this  record,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  remote  and  not  a  proximate 
cause  of  the  injury  done.  From  the  oft-quoted 
squib  case  of  Scott  v.  Sheppard,  2  W.  Black. 
892,  down  to  our  own  day,  the  English  reports 
abound  with  instances  in  which  causes  more 
remote  than  the  cause  in  this  case  have  been 
held  sufficiently  direct  and  proximate  to  be 
made  a  ground  of  damages.  As  illustrative 
of  this  we  content  ourselves  with  citing 
Illridge  v.  Goodwin,  24  E.  C.  L.  272;  Lynch 
r.  Mundin,  41  id.  422;  Rigby  v.  Hewitt,  ubi 
sup. ;  Greenland  v  Chaplin,  5  Exch.  243;  and 
Mortogue  v.  London  Ins  Co.,  6  id.  451.  In  this 
last  case  the  defendant  had  insured  the 
plaintiffs  tobacco  against  the  perils  of  the  sea. 
Hides  were  shipped  in  the  same  vessel.  The 
vessel  shipped  sea  water,  which,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  hides,  caused  them  to  ferment. 
The  fermentation  created  a  noxious  vapor, 
which  acted  on  the  tobacco,  and  spoiled  its 
flavor.  Suit  was  brought  against  the  compa- 
ny, the  defense  was  the  same  relied  upon  in 


this  case.  The  court  held  the  defendant  re- 
sponsible, and  said  in  its  opinion,  "the  sea 
water  having  caused  the  hides  to  ferment,  and 
thereby  the  tobacco  to  be  spoilt,  it  is  merely 
playing  with  terms  to  say  the  injury  is  not 
occasioned  by  the  sea  water.  The  action  of 
the  sea  water,  which  had  been  shipped  in 
consequence  of  bad  weather,  occasioned  the 
fermentation,  and  is  the  proximate  cause." 

If  we  turn  to  the  American  courts,  we  shall 
find  the  general  current  of  authorities  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  English  precedents.  A  late 
case,  and  one  in  whicn  a  cause  much  more  re- 
mote than  the  fire  from  the  locomotive  in  the 
case  before  us  was  held  the  proximate  cause,  is 
Tweed  v.  Insurance  Co  ,  7  Wall.  44.  It  wasjnn 
action  brought  against  an  insurance  company 
to  recover  for  cotton  stored  in  a  warehouse, 
and  insured  against  fire,  except  loss  by  fire 
caused  by  explosion,  invasion,  etc.  An  ex- 
plosion occurred  in  another  warehouse,  from 
which  explosion  fire  was  communicated  to  the 
Eagle  Mills,  situated  on  the"  opposite  diagonal 
corner,  and  from  thence  to  the  warehouse  in 
..which  the  cotton  was  stored.  In  the  circuit 
court  a  judgment  was  obtained  against  the 
company,  on  the  ground  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  loss  was  the  fire  from  the  Eagle 
Mills,  and  the  case  was  not,  therefore,  within 
the  exception  of  the  policy.  This  would  seem 
not  an  unreasonable  view,  but  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  reversed  the  judg- 
ment, and  delivering  their  opinion  use  the 
following  language:  "One  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  criteria  furnished  us  by  the  authorities 
is,  to  ascertain  whether  any  new  cause  has 
intervened  between  the  fact  acomplished  and 
the  alleged  cause.  If  a  new  force  or  power 
has  intervened,  of  itself  sufficient  to  stand 
as  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  the  other  must  be 
considered  too  remote.  In  the  present  case  we 
think  there  is  no  such  new  cause.  The  explo- 
sion undoubtedly  produced  or  set  in  operation 
the  fire  which  burned  the  plaintiffs  cotton. 
The  fact  that  it  was  carried  to  the  cotton  by 
first  burning  another  mill  supplies  no  new 
force  or  power  which  caused  the  burning." 
That  case  was  far  stronger  for  the  plaintiff 
than  the  one  at  bar  is  for  the  defendant. 

Powell  v.  Dever6y,  3  Cush.  300  and  Vanden- 
burgh  v.  Truax,  4  Denio,  464,  are  cases  in 
which  the  court  went  back  further  for  the 
proximate  and  responsible  cause  than  we  are 
asked  by  the  plaintiff  to  go  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

The  case  of  Hart  v.  Western  R.  R.  Co,  13 
Mete.  99,  presented  precisely  the  same  ques- 
tion with  that  before  us.  The  locomotive  set 
fire  to  a  shop,  and  the  fire  crossed  the  street 
and  destroyed  a  dwelling-house.  The  court 
held  the  company  liable.  In  Perby  v.  Eastern 
Railway  Co.,  98  Mass.  414,  a  similar  judgment 
was  pronounced  upon  a  similar  state  of  facts. 
Counsel  for  appellee  seek  to  weaken  the  au- 
thority of  these  cases  by  adverting  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  decided  under  a  statute  of 
Massachusetts  making  railway  companies  lia- 
ble for  all  losses  by  fire  communicated  from 
their  locomotives,  and  authorizing  them  to  in- 
sure against  such  risks.  But  the  statute  does 
not  in  the  least  degree  affeot  the  common-law 
principle  under  consideration,  and  was  not  so 
regarded  by  the  court  in  their  decisions.  It 
simply  makes  the  companies  liable  for  fires 
caused  by  them,  irrespective  of  the  question 
of  negligence.  But,  if  the  locomotive  was  the 
remote  instead  of  the  proximate  cause,  in  the 
sense  of  this  maxim  we  are  discussing,  there' 
would  have  been  no  liability  under  the  statute 
any  more  than  at  comraonjlaw.  Upon  this 
questionof  cause,  the  cases  are  as  much  in  point 
as  if  there  had  been  no  statute.  The  court,  in 
the  last  case,  in  discussing  this  very  objection, 
that  the  cause  was  not  proximate,  say,  "  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  the  fire  passes  through  the 
air  driven  by  a  high  wind,  and  that  it  is  com- 
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muaicated  to  the  plaintiffs  property  from 
other  intermediate  property  of  other  men,  does 
not  make  his  loss  a  remote  consequence  of  the 
escape  of  the  fire  from  the  engine."  And  in 
another  part  of  the  opinion  we  find  the  follow- 
ing language:  "If,  when  the  cinder  escapes 
through  the  air,  the  effect  which  it  produces 
upon  the  first  combustible  substance  against 
which  it  strikes  is  proximate,  the  effect  must 
continue  to  be  proximate  as  to  everything 
■which  the  fire  consume)  in  its  direct  course. 
This  is  so,  whether  we  regard  the  fire  as  a 
combination  of  the  burning  substance  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  or  look  merely  at  its  visible 
action  and  effect.  As  a  matter-  of  fact,  the 
injury  to  the  plaintiff  was  as  immediale  and 
direct  as  an  injury  would  have  been  which 
was  caused  by  a  bullet  fired  from  the  train, 
passing  over  the  intermediate  lots,  and  wound- 
ing the  plaintiff  as  he  stood  upon  his  own  lot. 
It  is  as  much  so  as  pain  and  disability  are 
proximate  effects  of  an  injury,  though  they 
occur  at  intervals  'through  successive  years 
after  the  injury  was  received.  Vet  these  are 
called  proximate  effects,  though  the  actual 
effects  of  the  injury  may  be  greatly  modified 
in  every  case  by  bodily  constitution,  habits  of 
life,  and  accidental  circumstances." 

In  Cleveland  v  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co., 
42  Venn.  419,  a  like  rule  was  applied  without 
discussion  to  similar  fires  occasioned  by  loco- 
motives. 

The  same  rule  has  also  been  enforced  in  two 
recent  English  cases,  Piggott  v.  The  Eastern 
Counties  Railroad  Co.,  54  E  C.  L.  229,  and 
Smith  v.  The  London  &  S.  Railroad  Co.,  5  L.  R. 
C.  P.  98  In  the  first  case  the  fire  was  com- 
municated from  the  first  building  destroyed  to 
several  other  farm  buildings  belonging  to 
the  plaintiff.  He  was  allowed  to  recover,  and 
the  counsel  for  the  company  obtained  a  rule 
nisi  for  a  new  trial  The  rule  was  subse- 
quently argued  before  the  common  pleas 
and  discharged,  all  the  judges  concurring.  The 
precise  point  under  consideration  was  not 
ruled  by  the  court,  and  we  cite  the  case  because 
the  question  of  proximate  cause  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  the  counsel  or  court,  all  of 
■whom  bore  names  familiar  to  the  profession. 
It  was  not  suggested  that  a  recovery  could 
not  be  had  for  all  the  buildings  as  well  as  for 
that  immediately  set  on  fire  by  the  locomotive. 

In  the  last  case  the  servants  of  the  railway 
company  had  cut  the  grass  and  trimmed  a 
hedge  bordering  the  railway,  placed  the  trim- 
mings and  grass  in  heaps  near  the  line,  and 
allowed  them  to  remain  there  fourteen  days 
during  very  hotweatherin  the  month  of  August. 
Fire  from  a  passing  engine  ignited  one  of 
these  heaps,  burned  the  hedge,  and  was  thence 
carried  by  a  high  wind  across  a  stubble  field 
and  a  public  road,  and  burned  the  plaintiffs 
cottage,  situated  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
Railway.  There  was  no  evidence  of  negli- 
gence in  the  construction  or  management  of 
the  engines,  the  negligence  alleged  consisting 
in  leaving  the  hedge  trimmings  in  dry  weather 
near  the  railway  line,  where  they  would  be 
liable  to  be  ignited.  There  was  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  leave  given  to  the  defend- 
ants to  move  for  a  nonsuit.  On  the  argument 
of  the  motion  before  the  common  pleas  it  was 
contended  in  support  of  the  rule,  that  the  de- 
fendant's servants  cut  the  grass  and  trimmed 
the  hedge  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  duty, 
and  but  for  the  great  heat  of  the  weather  and 
the  high  wind  prevailing  at  the  lime  of  the 
fire,  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  the 
defendants  could  not  have  foreseen,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  cottage  would  not  have  occurred 
It  was  urged  that  this  was  a  result  which  no 
reasonable  person  could  have  anticipated. 
This  was  a  far  weaker  case  against  the  com- 
pany than  the  one  at  bar,  and  the  position  of 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  judges.     But  the  other  members  of 


the  court  were  of  the  opinion  the  evidence 
sustained  the  verdict,  and  they  discharged  the 
rule. 

The  chief  justice,  in  his  opinion,  uses  the 
following  language :  "  It  is  said  no  reasonable 
man  could  have  supposed  that  even  if  the  fire 
did  communicate  to  the  hedge,  it  would  run 
across  a  stubble  field  and  a  public  road,  and 
so  reach  a  building  at  the  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  railway.  But  seeing 
that  the  defendants  were  using  dangerous  ma- 
chines; that  they  allowed  the  cm  tings  and 
trimmings  to  remain  on  banks  of  their  railway 
in  a  season  of  unusual  heat  and  dryness,  and 
for  a  time,  which,  under  these  circumstances, 
might  be  fairly  called  unreasonable;  and  that 
there  was  evidence  from  which  it  might  rea- 
sonably be  presumed  that  their  engines  caused 
the  ignition  of  these  Combustible  materials,  and 
that  the  fire  did  in  fact  extend  to  the  cottage. 
I  think  it  impossible  to  say  there  was  not  evi- 
dence from  which  a  jury  might  be  justified  in 
concluding  that  there  was  negligence  as  re- 
gards the  plaintiff,  and  that  the  destruction  of 
the  cottage  in  which  plaintiffs  goods  were, 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  negli- 
gence. What  the  defendant's  servants  ought, 
as  reasonable  men,  to  have  contemplated  as 
the  result  of  leaving  the  accumulation  of 
cuttings  and  trimmings  where  and  as  they  did, 
must  depend  on  all  the  circumstances." 

Counsel  for  appellee  rely  upon  three  adjudg- 
ed cases  in  support  of  the  decision  of  the  circuit 
court.  The  first  is  Marble  v.  Worcester,  4  Gray. 
That  was  a  case  in  which  it  was  sought  to 
recover  damages  from  the  city  by  a  person 
who  had  been  thrown  down  and  injured  by  a 
horse  that  had  become  frightened,  freed  him- 
self from  the  vehicle  to  which  he  was  attached, 
and  ran  away  The  recovery  was  sought 
against  the  city  on  the  ground  that  the  horse 
had  been  frightened  by  the  striking  of  a  vehicle 
against  a  defect  in  the  highway.  The  plai#> 
tiff  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  horse,  and  was 
fifty  rods  distant.  The  facts  presented  the 
question  of  proximate  cause  in  a  difficult  and 
very  debatable  form  ;  but  it  was  held  by  a  di- 
vided court,  that  the  oity  was  not  liable.  The 
case  bears  but  a  faint  analogy  to  the  present 
one,  and  the  subsequent  case,  in  98  Mass., 
above  cited,  shows  that  the  decision  in  Marble 
v.  Worcester  was  not  considered  by  the  court 
that  pronounced  it  as  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion presented  by  this  record. 

We  now  come  to  the  two  cases  chiefly  relied 
upon  by  appellees  counsel.  They  are  quite  in 
point,  but  we  are  vhoUy  unable  to  agree  with 
their  conclusions.  One  is  Ryan  v  The  N.  Y. 
Cent.  U,  R.  Co.  3o  N.  Y  214,  and  the  olher  is 
Kerr  v.  Penn.  R.  U.  Co.  decided  by  the  supreme 
court,  of  Pennsylvania  at  its  May  term,  1870. 
(Reportel  in  12  P.  F.  Smith,  353.)  These  (wo 
cases  stand  alone,  and  we  believe  they  are  di- 
rectly in  conflict  with  every  English  or  Ameri- 
can case  as  yet  reported  involving  this  ques- 
tion. 

As  we  understand  these  cases,  they  hold 
that  where  the  fire  is  communicated  by  the  lo- 
comotive to  the  house  of  A,  and  thence  to  the 
house  of  B,  there  can  be  no  recovery  by  the 
latter.  It  is  immaterial,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  these  cases,  how  n  irrow  may  be  the 
space  between  ihe  two  houses,  or  whether  the 
destruction  of  the  second  would  be  tlie  natural 
consequence  of  the  burning  of  the  first.  The 
principle  laid  down  by  these  authorities,  and 
urged  by  counsel  in  ihis  case,  is,  that,  in  order 
to  a  recovery,  the  fire  which  destroys  plainiiffs 
property  must  be  communicated  directly  from 
the  railway,  and  not  through  the  burning  of 
intermediate  property.  Willi  all  our  respect 
for  these  courts,  we  cannot  adopt  this  princi- 
ple; and  it  is  admitted  by  the  judges  who  de- 
livered the  opinion  to  have  no  precedent  for  its 
support,  and  to  be  absolutely  in  conflict  with 
former  adjudications.     Indeed  only  ono  year 


prior  to  the  decision  in  New  York,  the  same 
court,  in  Field  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  Co.,  32  N- 
Y.  345,  pronounced  a  judgment  which  we  can- 
not reconcile  with  the  latter  case. 

It  has  often  been  held  by  this  and  various 
other  courts,  that  if  fire  is  communicated  to 
the  dried  grass  of  an  adjoining  field,  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  persons  managing  a 
railway  locomotive,  and  spreads  over  the  field, 
no  matter  to  what  extent,  destroying  hay  stacks, 
fences  and  bouses,  the  company  is  liable.  The 
correctness  of  these  decisions  is  not  assailed 
by  appellees'  counsel,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the 
same  rule  would  be  applied  by  the  courts  that 
decided  the  cases  upon  which  the  counsel  rely. 
But  if  these  two  decisions  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  are  correct  law,  it  must  be  held 
that,  if  fire  is  communicated  from  the  locomo-  . 
live  to  the  field  of  A,  and  spreads  through  his  ' 
field  to  the  adjoining  field  of  B,  while  A  must 
be  reimbursed  by  the  company,  B  must  set  his 
loss  down  as  due  to  a  remote  cause,  and  suf- 
fer in  uncomplaining  silence.  Would  there  not 
be  in  such  a  decision  a  sense  of  palpable  wrong 
which  would  justly  shock  the  public  conscience, 
and  impair  the  confidence  of  the  community  in 
the  administration  of  the  law?  While  the  law 
to  be  administered  by  the  courts  should  not  be 
a  mere  reflex  of  uneducated  public  opinion  at 
the  same  time  it  should  be  the  expression  of  a 
masculine  common  sense,  and  its  decisions 
should  not  be  founded  on  distinctions  so 
subtle  that  they  might  have  afforded  fitting 
topics  for  schoolmen.  IfthefieldofA  contains 
forty  acres,  and  the  whole  is  overrun  by  fire, 
he  may  recover  for  the  whole.  But  if  A  owns 
twenty  acres  next  to  the  railway,  and  B  the 
remaining  acres  of  the  same  field,  A  shall  re- 
cover according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  cases, 
but  B  shall  not.  Yet  the  test  question  is,  what 
is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  fire,  and  this  rul- 
ing makes  the  proximate  cause  depend  upon 
whether  the  field  of  forty  acres  is  owned  by  one 
person  or  two.  Let  us  suppose  another  case. 
Both  of  these  opinions  upon  which  we  are  com- 
menting expressly  admit,  as  both  courts  have 
decided,  that  if  through  the  negligence  of  a 
railway  company  fire  is  communicated  to  the 
building  of  A,  he  may  recover.  But  suppose 
the  building  is  a  wooden  tenement,  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  extending  from  the  railway. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  case  the  second  building 
was  only  thirty-nine  feet  from  the  first.  We 
presume  that  court  would  hold,  and  appellees' 
counsel  would  admit,  that  A  might  recover  for 
I  be  value  of  his  entire  building,  one  hundred 
feet  in  length.  But  suppose  Bowns  the  most  re- 
mote fifty  teet  of  the  building,  could  he  recover? 
We  suppose  not,  under  the  rule  announced  in 
these  cases  But  why  should  he  not,  under  any 
definition  of  proximate  cause  that  has  ever 
been  given  by  any  court  or  text-writer?  Take 
that  of  Greenleaf,  with  which  counsel  for  appel- 
lee claim  to  be  content.  He  says  the  damage 
must  be  '  the  natural  and  proximate  conse- 
quence of  the  act  complained  of."  Is  not  the 
burning  of  the  second  fifty  feet  of  the  building, 
in  the  case  supposed,  the  natural  and  proxi- 
mate consequence  of  the  act  complained  of,  to 
wil,  the  careless  ignition  of  the  first  fifty  feet? 
If  it  is  admitted  that  there  may  be  a  recovery 
for  the  second  fifty  feet  of  the  building,  as 
well  as  for  the  first,  where  there  is  one  con- 
tinuous building,  and  whether  owned  by  one 
person  or  by  two,  is  it  possible  thai  when  the 
second  fifty  feet  is  removed  a  short  space  from 
the  first,  but  still  is  so  near  that  the  burning 
of  one  makes  almost  certain  the  destruction  of 
tne  olher,  there  can  be  no  recovery?  Is  not 
the  burning  of  the  second  building  still  "  the 
natural  and  proximate  consequence  of  the  act 
complained  of  ?  "  It  seems  to  us  that  the  arbi- 
trary rule  enforced  in  these  two  cases,  which 
is  simply  this,  that  where  there  is  negligence 
there  may  be  a  recovery  for  the  first  house 
or  ffeld,  but  in  no  event  for  the  second,  rests 
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On  no  maintainable  ground,  and  would  in- 
volve the  administration  of  the  law,  in  cases 
of  this  character,  in  absurd  inconsistencies. 
We  believe  there  is  no  other  just  or  reasonable 
rule  than  to  determine  in  every  instance 
whether  the  loss  was  one  which  might  reasona- 
bly have  been  anticipated  from  the  careless 
setting  of  the  fire,  under  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  careless  act,  at  the  time  of  its 
performance.  If  loss  has  been  caused  by  the 
act,  and  it  was  under  the  circumstances  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  which  any  reasonable  person 
could  have  anticipated,  then  the  act  is  a  proxi- 
mate cause,  whether  the  house  burned  was  the 
first  or  the  tenth,  the  latter  being  so  situated 
that  its  destruction  is  a  consequence  reasona- 
bly to  be  anticipated  from  setting  the  first  on 
fire.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fire  has  spread 
beyond  natural  limits,  by  means  of  a  new 
agency;  if,  for  example,  after  its  ignition  a 
high  wind  should  arise  and  carry  burning 
brands  to  a  great  distance,  by  which  a  fire  is 
caused  in  a  plaee  that  would  have  been  safe 
but  for  the  wind,  such  a  loss  might  fairly  be  set 
down  as  a  remote  consequence,  for  which  the 
railway  company  should  not  be  held  responsi- 
ble. 

The  court  of  appeals,  in  New  York,  and  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  seem,  from 
their  opinions,  to  have  attached  great  weight 
to  an  argument  urged  upon  us  by  the  counsel 
for  appellee,  and,  indeed,  that  argument  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  reason  for  announcing  a 
rule  which  both  courts  struggle  in  vain  to  show 
is  not  in  conflict  with  all  prior  adjudications. 
That  argument  is,  in  brief,  that  an  entire  vil- 
lage or  town  is  liable  to  be  burned  down  by 
the  passing  of  the  fire  from  house  to  house, 
and,  if  the  railway  company  whose  locomotive 
has  emitted  the  cinders  that  caused  the  fire  is 
to  be  charged  with  all  the  damages,  these  com 
panies  would  be  in  constant  danger  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  of  being  obliged  to  suspend  their 
operation.  We  confess  ourselves  wholly  una- 
ble to  see  the  overpowering  force  of  this 
argument.  It  proceeds  upon  assumption,  that 
if  a  great  loss  is  to  be  suffered,  it  had  better 
be  distributed  among  a  hundred  innocent  vic- 
tims than  wholly  visited  upon  the  wrong-doer. 
As  a  question  of  law  or  ethics,  the  proposition 
does  not  commend  itself  to  our  reason.  We 
must  still  cling  to  the  ancient  doctrine,  that 
t'.ie  wanton  wrongdoer  must  take  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  acts,  whether  measured  by 
a   thousand    dollars    or    a    hundred  thousand. 

As  to  the  railroads,  however  useful  they 
may  be  to  the  regions  they  traverse,  they  are 
not  operated  by  their  owners  for  benevolent 
purposes  or  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 
Their  object  is  pecuniary  profit.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  object :  but  we  do  not  see  why 
they  should  be  exempted  from  the  moral  duty  of 
indemnification  for  injuries  committed  by  the 
oirelesB  or  wanton  spread  of  fire  along  their 
track,  because  such  indemnity  may  sometimes 
amount  to  so  large  a  sum  as  to  sweep  away  all 
their  profits.  The  simple  question  is,  whether 
a  loss  that  must  be  borne  somewhere  is  to  be 
visited  upon  the  innocent  or  the  guilty.  If,  in 
placing  it  where  it  belongs,  the  consequence 
will  be  the  bankruptcy  of  a  railway  company, 
we  may  regret  it,  but  we  should  not  for  that 
reason  hesitate  in  the  application  of  a  rule  of 
such    palpable    justice. 

But  is  it  true  that  railroads  cannot  thrive 
under  such  a  rule?  They  have  now  been  in 
operation  many  years,  and  extend  over  very 
many  thousand  miles,  and  we  have  never  yet 
heard  of  town  or  village  that  has  been  destroy- 
ed by  a  fire  ignited  by  their  locomotives.  Im- 
proved methods  of  construction,  and  a  vigilant 
care  in  the  management  of  locomotives,  have 
made  the  probability  of  loss  from  this  cause  so 
slight  that,we  cannot  but  regard  the  fears  of  the 
disastrous  consequence  to  the  railway  compa- 
nies which  may  follow  from  an  adherence  to 


the  ancient  rule  as  in  a  large  degree 
chimerical.  A  case  may  occur  at  long  inter- 
vals in  which  they  will  be  required  to  respond 
in  heavy  damages;  but  better  this  than  they 
should  be  permitted  to  evade  the  just  responsi- 
bilities of  their  own  negligence,  under  the 
pretence  that  the  existence  of  the  road  may 
be  endangered.  It  were  better  that  a  railroad 
company  should  be  reduced  to  bankruptcy,  and 
even  suspend  its  operations  than  that  the 
courts  should  establish  for  its  benefit  a  rule 
intrinsioally  unj.ist  and  repugnant,  not  merely 
to  ancient  precedent,  but  to  the  universal  sense 
of  right  and  wrong. 

Our  position  on  the  subject  is  briefly  this : 
We  no  not  desire  to  impose  on  the  railway 
companies  unreasonable  obligations,  or  to 
subject  them  to  unreasonable  danger  of  great 
pecuniary  loss.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  them 
insurers  against  all  damages  by  fire  that  may 
result  from  the  passage  of  their  trains  without 
reference  to  the  question  of  remote  and  proxi- 
mate cause.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
insist  on  applying  to  them  the  same  rule  that 
has  been  held  through  all  the  administration 
of  the  common  law,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  cases  upon  which  we  have  been  comment- 
ing. As  already  stated,  we  understand  the 
doctrine  of  those  two  cases,  and  the  position  of 
counsel  for  appellee  to  be,  that  if  fire  is  com- 
municated from  a  locomotive  to  the  house  of  A, 
and  thence  to  the  house  of  B,  it  is  a  conclusion 
of  law  that  the  fire  sent  forth  by  the  locomotive 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  remote  and  not  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  injury  to  B  and  the 
railway  company  is,  for  this  reason  alone,  to 
be  held  not  responsible.  This  rule  was  repu- 
diated as  in  the  teeth  of  almost  numberless 
decisions,  and  as  unsupported  by  that  reason 
which  is  the  life  of  the  law.  We  hold,  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  held  in  reference  to  this  same 
fire  in  the  case  of  The  T.  P.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
Pindor,  53  111.  451,  that  it  is  in  each  case  a 
question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  jury, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  court.  Those 
instructions  should  be,  in  substance,  what  we 
have  already  stated.  If  the  fire  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  carelessness  of  the  railway  com- 
pany, and  the  question  of  remote  or  proximate 
cause  is  raised,  the  jury  should  be  instructed 
that  so  far  as  the  case  turns  upon  that  issue, 
the  company  is  to  be  held  responsible,  if 
the  loss  is  a  natural  consequence  of  its 
alleged  carelessness,  which  might  have  been 
foreseen  by  any  reasonable  person,  but  is  not 
to  be  held  responsible  for  injuries  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen  or  expected  as  the  re- 
sults of  its  negligence  or  misconduct. 

In  the  case  before  us,  owing  to  the  distance 
of  the  plaintiff's  building  from  the  one  first 
set  on  fire,  this  question  might  not  have  been 
one  of  easy  determination.  The  defendant, 
however,  thought  it  better  not  to  take  the  risk 
of  this  issue,  but  by  a  deuurrer  to  the  evidence, 
to  rest  his  defence  upon  the  theory  that  even 
admitting  all  that  the  evidence  tends  to  prove, 
there  is  still  no  liability.  In  this  court  the 
counsel  for  the  company  have  not  discussed 
the  evidence.  They  place  the  cases  on  the  sin- 
gle ground  that  the  company  is  free  from 
liability,  because  the  plaintiffs  house  was  set 
on  fire,  not  immediately  by  cinders  thrown 
from  the  locomotive,  but  by  the  burning  of  an- 
other house.  Their  position  is,  that  this  alone 
exonerates  the  company  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  question  whether  the  second 
house  was  so  near  the  first  that  in  the  then 
state  of  the  wind  and  weather  its  destruction 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  burning  of 
the  first,  which  any  reasonable  person  could 
have  foreseen  and  would  have  expected.  This 
question  they  have  not  discussed.  On  the 
legal  question  upon  which  appellee's  counsel 
thus  rest  the  case,  we  cannot  adopt  their  views, 
On  the  demurrer  to  the  evidence,  we  must  hold 
it  tended  to  prove  that  the  fire  escaped  through 


carelessness  of  the  defendant,  and  that  the 
destruction  of  the  plaintiffs  house  was  its  na- 
tural consequence,  which  any  reasonable  person 
could  have  foreseen. 

The  demurrer  should,  therefore,  have  been 
overruled.  The  judgement  is  reversed,  and 
the  case  remanded  for  trial. 

Reversed  and  remanded. —  Chicago  Legal 
News. 


Iron    Mannfacturers'    Convention. 


The  Philadelphia  Railroad  Register  states ; 
— At  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Iron  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  held  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
in  New  York,  on  the  11th  instant,  all  the  rol- 
ling mills,  Sec,  were  represented. 

James  I.  Bennett,    of  Pittsburg,  presided. 

The  Vice-Presidents  were  MeBsrs.  N.  Row- 
land and  J.  E.  Walker;  Treasurer,  W.  E.  S. 
Baker;  Secretary,  J.  Dunlap ;  Managers, 
Messrs.  J.  Westerman,  W.  Mulligan,  0.  Wil- 
liams, C.  S.  Lynch,  C.  B.  Heron,  A.  J.  Dull, 
C.  S.   Bailey,  and  G.  L.  Reis. 

Mr.  Dunlap's  report  described  the  present 
condition  of  the  manufacture  as  one  of  the 
greatest  activity  in    all  departments. 

The  fifty  furnaces  now  erecting  will  add 
500,000  tons,  and  raise  our  productions  in 
twelve  months  to  3,000,000  tons  a  year.  Six 
will  soon  blow  in  and  15  more  are  building  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley  district  alone. 

The  stocks  of  pig  metal  in  the  country  were 
never  so  light  as  at  present.  All  the  mills 
(except  rail  mills)  are  full  of  orders  for  the 
next  six  months.  Consumption  in  locomotive, 
car,  agriculture  and  bridge  works  was  never 
more  active.  Railway  contractors  are  all  order- 
ing largely  for  the  next  six  months.  Pig  iron 
must  continue  to  flow  in  from  abroad. 

We  hope  to  present  the  Secretary's  report 
(ordered  to  be  printed)  in  a  fuller  form.  But 
this  succinct  report  will  be  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  all  classes  of  our  business 
community. 


Coal-Outting  Machinery.— The  time  when 
the  manual  labor  now  universally  employed 
in  the  working  of  coal  shall  be  substituted  by 
machinery,  with  the  aid  of  which  the  quantity 
of  production  may  be  increased  and  the  cost 
of  production  diminished,  seems  not  so  far 
distant.  The  operations  in  the  coal  regions, 
both  here  and  abroad,  are  regularly  assuming 
vaster  proportions,  and  in  our  own  mines 
this  iwerease  from  a  number  of  causes  bids 
fair  to  be  unprecedented  in  the  next  decade. 
Along  with  the  demand  for  increased  produc- 
tion comes  also  the  absolute  necessity  of 
freeing  this  important  industry  from  the 
troublesome  and  damaging  influences  of 
strikes  and  similar  combinations  of  the  work- 
men, which  can  at  least  be  partially  checked 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery  by  which  a 
large  proportion  of  manual  labor  employed 
may  be  dispensed  with.  We  already  hear  of 
thesuccessful  introduction  of  several  machines 
for  cutting  coal  in  the  Scranton  Region  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  operation  of  which  is  so 
satisfactory,  both  in  point  of  increased  pro- 
duction, less  waste,  and  greater  economy  as 
compared  with  hand  labor,  that  the  extension 
of  their  employment  elsewhere  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  near  future. 

From  England  also  comes  the  information 
that  a  similar  experiment  has  been  made. 
The  Wigan  and  Western  Company  have 
tested  for  some  time  a  machine  of  this  kind, 
with  rotary  cutters,  worked  by  compressed 
air,  in  a  seam  of  exceptional  hardness,  and 
with  satisfactory  results. — Jour.  Frank.  Inst. 
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Derailment  of  Trains. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  trains 
leave  the  track  without  any  apparent  cause. 
When  a  train  leaves  the  track  and  is  appa 
rently  wrecked,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  it  was  caused  Uy  a  broken 
wheel  or  axle,  if  they  are  to  be  found  among 
the  ruins.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the 
broken  wheel  and  axles,  and  sometimes  bro- 
ken rails,  are  the  result  of  a  run-off  rather 
than  the  cause. 

There  are  many  causes  of  derailment,  and 
these  are  so  prevalent  on  some  roads  that  it 
is  a  wonder  that  accidents  are  not  more  fre- 
quent than  they  are.  With  track  badly  out 
of  surface  and  line,  the  rails  broomed  at  the 
joints  and  flattened  in  spots  and  spread  to 
twice  their  original  width,  thereby  reducing 
the  gauge,  and  with  locomotive  flanges  worn 
to  knife  edges,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  a  train  leaving  the  track. 
But  when  the  permanent  way  is  in  good  con- 
dition, wheel-flanges  in  good  shape,  and 
rolling-stock  in  good  condition  generally, 
and  nothing  breaks  to  cause  a  run-off,  an  ac- 
cident of  that  kind  may  be  considered  myste- 
rious. 

Fast  trains  are  less  liable  to  mysterious 
derailments  than  slow  ones.  It  requires 
considerable  nerve  to  make  this  assertion  in 
the  face  of  the  prevailing  opinion  to  the 
contrary;  but  when  it  is  understood  that  the 
assertion  is  qualified  by  the  word  "  mysteri 
ously,"  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  When  the 
locomotive  is  drawing  the  train,  there  is 
litttle  danger  of  any  part  of  the  train  leaving 
the  track.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that 
track  and  rolling-stock  are  all  in  good  con 
dition.  In  running  down  grade  on  a  curve, 
if  the  locomotive  is  holding  the  train,  it  is 
far  more  likely  to  leave  the  track  than  if 
running  at  a  high  velocity  with  no  "slack" 
on  the  train. 

If  the  back  drivers  are  the  first  to  leave 
the  track  (and  they  usually  are  in  such  cases), 
it  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  derailment  was  caused  by  the  ten- 
dency of  the  train  to  run  on  a  tangent  which 
forced  the  driving-wheels  against  the  outer  rail 
with  great  power,  causing  them  to  "  mount." 
Or,  if  a  car  near  the  middle  of  the  train  be 
checked  with  the  brakes  on  a  descending 
grade  and  curve  sufficiently  to  cause  all  the 
rear  cars  to  rush  against  the  car  with  great 
force,  it  is  very  likely  to  cause  a  mysterious 
derailment  of  the  checked  cars.  Othew-cars 
may  be  thrown  from  the  track  a3  they  are 
forced  against  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
first  mentioned  cars.  This  may  result  in  the 
general  ruin  of  all  the  cars  in  the  rear  of  the 
suddenly  checked  car.  If  the  locomotive 
and  that  portion  of  the  train  ahead  of  any 
sudden  and  forcibly  checked  car  are  not  so 
far  checked  but  lhat  they  exert  a  pulling 
force  on  the  checked  cars,  the  rear  truck  of 
that  c»r  will  leave  the  track  if  any  does. 
Thus,  the  driving-wheels  of  a  locomotive,  or 
the  rear  truck  of  any  car  in  a  train,  may  be 
thro*  n  from  the  track  by  the  force  of  the  rear 
portion  of  the  train  rushing  against  it.  This 
is  very  likely  to  occur  when  everything  is  in 
good  order,  and  no  outward  appearance 
would  indicate  danger;  but  would  of  course 
more  frequently  happen  if  track  and  rolling- 
stock  were  in  bad  condition.  Of  course  it 
will  be  understood  lhat  the  foregoing  re 
marks  have  reference  only  to  trains  running 
on  curves  with  a  down  grade.  But  even  fast 
trains  are  less  likely  to  derailment  than  slow 
ones,  with  exception  that  they  are  more 
liable   to   breakage.     The   impinging   of  the 


wheel-flanges  of  a  fast  train  against  the  rail 
is  attended  with  a  powerful  reaction,  which 
prevents  the  "mounting"  so  common  with 
slow  trains.  Everything  else  being  equal  fast 
trains  may  be  considered  safer  in  this  respect 
than  slow  ones. — Railway  Journzl. 


Combining  Iron  and  Steel. 

Mr.  B.  Wheeler,  of  Philadelphia,  has  pat- 
ented a  process  of  combining  iron  and  steel, 
which  possesses  certain  novel  points.  The 
product  is  claimed  to  be  equally  serviceable 
for  the  most  varied  uses,  and  to  possess  all 
desirable  qualities  anticipated  of  such  a 
successful  combination. 

The  principle  of  the  invention  consists  in 
bringing  the  two  metals  to  a  welding  heat  in 
one  "pile"  and  simultaneously,  and  then  ma- 
nipulating them  by  rotary  motion. 

The  main  difficulty  experienced  in  effecting 
such  n  combination,  the  inventor  very  rea- 
sonably states  to  be  that  steel,  in  order  to  be 
heated  to  the  welding  point  of  iron,  will  be 
injuriously  affected  by  the  high  temperature, 
or  become  what  is  technically  called  "burnt." 
The  use  of  fluxes  may  obviate  the  difficulty 
to  a  great  extent,  but  their  use  is  objectiona- 
ble on  the  score  of  economy  and  the  tedi- 
ousness  of  the  operation.  In  the  plan  under 
consideration  the  combination  is  effected, 
and  the  steel  protected  from  the  oxidizing 
effect  of  the  heating  by  enclosing  it  in  an 
iron  case,  made  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  applications  of  the  invention  are  stated 
as  follows : 

1st.  The  reduction  of  steel  into  an  iron- 
coated  steel  slab,  plate  or  bar,  in  which  steel 
predominates. 

2d.  The  production  of  steel  centred  iron, 
in  which  iron  is  the  principal  metal  used; 
and,  3d.  Combination  proper,  in  which  the 
steel  is  so  proportioned  and  placed  as  to 
endure  wear  and  support  strain. 

In  the  utilization  of  steel  scrap,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  rails,  peculiar  advantages  are 
claimed;  indeed,  certain  journals  of  high 
standing  in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel 
have  already  spoken  of  the  ivention  in  glow- 
ing terms. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  plan  of  one  of  the 
proposed  applications  of  the  process,  we  can 
do  no  belter  than  to  quote  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  inventor.  The  process  i3  so  ex- 
tremely simple,  that  if  the  results  obtained 
even  partially  verify  the  strong  claims  made 
in  its  favor,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  of  great 
importance,  and  worthy  of  the  prompt  atten- 
tion of  workers  in  iron. 

"In  the  rapid  and  economical  manipula 
tion  of  'scrap'  steel  of  any  kind  by  this 
process,  the  advantage  over  the  old  methods 
is  so  great  as  to  leave  no  question  of  competi- 
tion. Cast  steel  scrap,  which  is  now  only 
worked  by  re-melting,  when  encased  in  iron, 
as  described  above,  can  be  rolled  into  finished 
bar  at  one  operation,  and  even  Bessemer 
steel  scrap,  which  has  hitherto  defied  every 
attempt  to  weld  it  up  into  a  sound  mass,  is  by 
this  process  re-worked  from  any  size  of  'pile' 
into  any  desired  shape  of  rail,  bar  or  plate,  as 
sound  and  homogeneous  as  from  the  original 
ingot.  The  great  importance  of  this  feature 
of  the  invention  to  the  railroad  interests  of 
the  country  will  be  obvious  to  all  those  man- 
agers who  have  adopted  steel  rails,  or  who 
have  contemplated  so  doing,  and  have  felt 
that  sooner  or  later  they  must  meet  the 
question,  'What  shall  we  do  with  Bessemer 
Bcrap?'" — Jour   Frank.  Inst. 


England's  Coal. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  has  been 
severely  criticized  by  scientific  men  and  able 
writers,  who  argue  that  the  coal  of  Great 
Britian  will  be  exhausted  in  a  much  shorter 
period  than  that  calculated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Parliament. 

The  Commissioner  reports  that  the  probable 
quantity  of  coal  in  the  ascertained  coal  fields 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  90,207,000,000 
tons.  This  estimate  includes  everything  of 
nature  of  coal  that  has  a  seam  of  more  than 
twelve  inches  thick  and  to  a  depth  of  four 
thousand  feet.  One  able  writer,  in  analyzing 
this  estimate,  shows  that  the  quaniiy  capable 
of  being  extracted  at  a  working  depth  is  not 
over  61,000.000.000  tons — that  is  at  a  depth 
above  the  limit  of  blood  heat.  Then  it  is 
calculated  lhat  22,000,000,000  can  only  be 
extracted  at  a  cost  that  at  present  prices 
would  not  pay.  Thirty-nine  thousand  millions 
of  tons,  then,  this  English  writer  says,  is  all  tl  e 
coal  of  ihe  existence  of  which,  within  the 
limits  of  available  working  means,  there  is 
any  evidence.  Some  sanguine  geologists  are 
speculating  upon  a  larger  supply  from  possible 
undiscovered  beds;  but  there  are  no  facts  to 
sustain  such  an  assumption.  The  conclusion 
is,  therefore,  that  39,0011,000,000  of  available 
and  22,000,000,000  tons  of  less  available  coal, 
considering  the  amount  already  extracted,  are 
largely  in  excess  of  the  probable  actual 
quantity.  If  the  present  rate  of  increase  of 
consumption  be  continued  the  last  ton  of  the 
available  39,000,000,000,  tons  would  be  ex- 
tracted in  seventy-three  years.  In  the  year 
1869  there  were  taken  from  the  mines  108,- 
000,000  tons.  The  amount  in  1871  was 
estimated  at  nearly  118.000,000  tons.  The 
increase  in  the  year  1869  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  two  preceding  years.  The  annual  in- 
crease, one  year  after  another,  is  at  least, 
from  three  to  four  per  cent,  and  at  this  rate 
the  consumption  would  reach  in  twenty-five 
years  fully  220,000,000  tons  a  year. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  best 
coal  is  generally  mined  at  first.  England, 
consequently,  is  not  only  rapidly  exhausting 
the  amount  of  supply,  but  must  depend  more 
and  more  upon  an  inferior  quality  as  time  ad- 
vances. Then  the  additional  cost  of  mining 
as  greater  depths  are  reached,  and  theinevita- 
ble  increase  of  wages  with  the  progress  of 
the  age  and  improving  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  must  in  time  seriously  affect  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  facilities  and 
greatness  of  England  It  is  admitted  that 
the  coal  fields  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  iu 
area  but  four  per  cent,  of  ihose  already 
known  in  the  world.  The  wonderful  growth 
and  present  magnitude  of  English  manufac- 
tures must  be  altributed  chiefly  to  the  coal 
fields  of  the  British  Isles,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence also,  England's  vast  commerce  and 
wealth.  Steam  power,  evolved  by  the  valua- 
ble mineral,  has  given  a  production  that  all 
the  labor  of  the  teeming  millions  of  the 
British  Empire  could  not.  As  the  supply  of 
this  maierial  gives  out  in  quant. ty  and  quality, 
and  as  the  cost  of  extracting  it  increases, 
England's  manufacturing  and  commercial 
supremacy  will  probably  decline.  England 
cannot  import  coal  in  such  vast  quantities  as 
she  will  need  it,  and  compete  with  the  coun- 
tries which  have  ii  in  abundance  and  from 
which  she  must  obtain  it.  Nor  will  the 
cheap  labor  upon  which  she  has  depended  in 
a  great  measure  for  success  continue  to  be 
available.  The  English  working  classes  have 
reached  the  starvation  point — the  point  of 
lowest  wages  and  endurauce — and  with  their 
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political  amelioration,  which  comes  with  the 
enlightened  progress  of  the  times,  the  labor- 
ins  peorile  aspire  to  a  better  condition,  and 
will  have  it.  Unless  some  other  motive  power 
than  steam  evolved  by  coal,  and  some  other 
substance  for  furnaces  and  forges  can  be 
found,  it  will  not  be  mony  years  before  manu- 
facturing and  cimfnercal  rivals  will  distance 
Eng'and  in  the  race  for  supremacy. — New 
York  Herald 


Iron  Trade. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Finan- 
cial Chronicle,  in  his  letter  dated  August  17, 
commenting  on  the  coal  and  iron  trade  says  : 

"From  the  coal  and  iron  districts  the  fol- 
lowing reports  have  been  received  this  week  : 

"  Newcastle. — The  coal  and  iron  trade 
continue  brisk,  but  the  demand  for  certain 
kinds  of  iron  is  falling  off,  and  this,  in  the  end, 
must  (ell  upon  prices  generally.  The  unset- 
tled state  of  the  Glasgow  iron  market  is  con- 
sidered as  a  symptom  of  the  coming  change, 
and  buyers  are  more  cautious.  Bars  are  still 
tirni  and  slightly  advanced,  but  plates  and 
rails  are  only  nominally  higher  than  they 
were  three  months  ago.  The  inquiry  for  them 
has  fallen  off,  and  mills  can  easily  meet  the 
present  requirements.  No  contracts  are  com- 
ing in  for  ship  plates,  as  the  ship  building  is 
very  quiet.  The  small  amount  of  business 
done,  more  thin  the  high  price  paid,  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  state 
of  trade.  Large  profits  have  been  made  in 
the  business,  and  a  dividend  of  33  per  cent, 
"will  be  paid  by  one  of  the  largest  companies. 

"  North  of  England  Trade. — Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  coal  and  chemical  market  trade  gen- 
erally is  quieter,  although  the  high  prices  are 
maintained.  Coal,  indeed,  is  dearer,  but  the 
demand  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  a  few  weeks 
ago.  In  the  manufactured  iron  trade  very 
little  is  doing,  and  manufacturers  who  a  short 
time  ago  declined  all  orders,  are  now  anx- 
iously seeking  them. 

"South  Wales  Trade  Report. — The  iron 
works  in  this  neighborhood  are  as  actively 
employed  as  the  available  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials will  admit  of,  and  larger  quantities  of 
manufactured  iron  are  being  produced  than 
has  been  the  case  for  some  time.  Prices  are 
fully  maintained  ;  and  as  far  as  this  locality 
is  concerned  the  demand  more  than  keeps 
pace  with  the  supply.  A  further  advance  of 
10  percent  in  wages  is  announced,  and  iron- 
masters seem  determined  to  afford  their  men 
no  excuse  for  dissatisfaction  or  interruption. 
As  this  advance  will  extend  to  the  steam  coal 
colliers,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  allaying  the 
wages  agitation  in  that  branch.  The  bitumin- 
ous coal  owners  have  conceded  the  4d.  per 
ton  demanded  by  their  men,  so  that  the  strike' 
in  the  house  coal  trade  is  now  at  an  end. 
For  all  descriptions  of  coal  the  recent  extra- 
ordinary rates  are  obtained  without  difficulty, 
do  symptoms  being  yet  observable  of  prices 
giving  way. 


Shipping  Ores  to  England — A  Lake  Supe- 
rior exchange  announces  that  a  few  owners  of 
iron  mines  propose  to  ship  a  few  cargoes  of 
ore  direct  to  England,  and  that  some  of  the 
pig  iron  makers  will  join  in  the  adventure  by 
way  of  experiment.  It  can  hardly  be  that  any 
such  idea  prevails  enough  to  hurt  I  With  En- 
gland already  calling  on  the  continent  for  coal, 
with  the  complications  in  which  its  iron  mas- 
ters find  themselves  involved  with  Trades' 
Unions  and  their  obstinate  antagonisms,  which 
ore  already  driving  those  capitalists  to  this 
country  for  a  free  open  field  to  work  in,  it  oer- 


tainly  looks  as  though  the  shipment  of  ores  or 
pig  metal  to  England  does  not  promise  to  fruc- 
tify in  very  high  profits. — Buteven  if  such  ex- 
ports paid  for  the  time  beiiig,  in  the  long  run 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  disastrous  to  Ameri- 
ca. We  need  all  our  ores  to  work  up  in  our  own 
country.  There  need  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
any  going  abroad  for  manufactured  iron,  in 
any  form  whatever.  We  have  all  the  means 
and  all  the  men  necessary  to  carry  on  those 
manufactures  successfully  within  our  own  bor- 
ders. Ultimately, — -and  the  day  is  not  far 
distant, — America  must  become  the  workshop 
pretty  much  supplying  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  at  least  the  great  iron  staples.  The 
sooner  our  iron  miners  direct  all  their  efforts 
to  fostering  home  manufactures,  the  sooner 
they  and  the  country  will  reap  the  benefits  of 
this  healthy  conservative  policy.  The  demand 
for  their  ores  in  this  country  is  already  a 
healthy  one;  but  in  any  event,  it  would,  in 
the  end,  be  better  for  them  to  sell  at  a  decreased 
price  to  home  consumers,  than  to  send  ores  to 
England  for  the  small  temporary  advance  in 
price  which  may,  possibly,  prevail  there. 

Activity  already  prevails  in  most  branches 
of  manufacturing  in  l.Vis  country,  and  the  fu- 
ture is  full  of  propitious  promise.  Labor 
finds  abundant  and  profitable  employment, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  disinclination 
among  intelligent  workingmen  to  affiliate  with 
the  trade  unions,  or  to  engage  in  any  move- 
ments which  seeks  to  place  labor  in  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  capital.  On  the  whole,  both  the 
present  condition  of  trade  and  the  outlook  for 
the  future  are  satisfactory,  and  the  close  of  the 
year  will  find  the  country  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  substantial  industrial  and  commercial  pros- 
perity.—  Chicago  Railway  Times. 

Church's  Musical  Visitor  for  October  has 
been  received.  It  is  a  very  good  number.  Its 
contents  embrace  a  beautiful  original  poem,  a 
continuation  of  the  serial,  "Side  by  Side,'' 
Robert  Schumann's  Rules  for  Young  Musicians, 
Correspondence  from  New  York,  Boston,  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
Richmond,  an  interesting  biographical  sketch 
of  the  wonderful  young  pianist,  Mile.  Taresa 
Careno,  besides  its  numerous  musical,  art,  and 
dramatic  notes,  nine  pages  of  good  new  music, 
i*  Going  to  Sleep,"  song  and  chorus,  by  H.  R. 
Palmer,  continuation  of  "Extract  of  Opera" 
by  F.  W.  Root,  and  a  beautiful  instrumental 

piece  entitled  "Bolero." 

*  *  ■ 

—  The  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  Company 
are  about  to  commence  the  erection  of  a 
large  rolling  mill  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, immediately  south  of  the  river  Des 
Peres. 

J6@"A  ship  canal  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Gulf  is  proposed,  to  cost  $6,000,000.  It  now 
costs  $150,000  per  year  to  dredge  the  present 
channel  to  a  depth  of  20  feet.  The  canal  will 
be  27  feet. 


POST  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Railway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 

186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 
CINCINNATI. 


L.  D.  KRAFT  85  CO. 

PARKERSBURC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

%ll\  N.  LUBRICATING  OIL 

STRICTLY    28    CRAVITY, 
PROPRIETORS  OF    THE    CELEBRATED 


S&SBUgjjj 


We  make  the  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALL  OILS  SOLD    BY   US    ARE   GUARANTEED 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURE 


05J"  We  would  request  that  you  favor  us  with  an 
order  for  the  T  .  K  .  OIL,  which  will  be  prompt* 
ly  filled,  as  our  facilities  for  shipping  are  Utt- 
equaled.    Quotations  given,  on  application* 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 
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Insurance  Companies  Eeduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

BSS-'FIn;  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to- the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  tbe  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  Unit  kindle  utslations,  In  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNAT 
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WRIB1ITSOH  As  CO..  Prop'rs 

Tlie   Deer  Creek  Project— Khali  We  Have 
a  General  Depot? 


Everybody  in  Cincinnati  know3  that  there 
are  half  a  dozen  plans  to  dispose  of  Deer 
creek  valley;  and  of  course  there  are  plenty 
of  people  ready  to  jump  at  a  job  to  be  got 
out  of  the  aforesaid  valley.  We  have  hinted 
in  the  last  Record  that  something  better 
might  be  done,  than  is  purposed  in  either  ,of 
these  schemes.  We  hinted  thus.  We  now 
propose  to  develope  our  ideas  on  this  subject. 

In  the  first,  what  is  the  actual  state  of 
facts  ?  What  is  the  condition  of  Deer  creek 
valley?  The  state  of  things  is  this,  viz.: 
Prom  the  Ohio  River  to  above  Eighth  Street, 
will  be  occupied  by  Eggleston  Avenue,  the 
valley  of  the  creek  will  be  filled  up — sewered — 
bridged  on  the  same  grade ;  and  in  one  word, 
the  valley  will  disappear,  and  in  its  place  a 
fine  avenne  will  be  found,  making  useful  a 
great  deal  of  unoccupied  property,  and 
ornamental  to  the  city.  Now,  following  the 
valley  up  to  the  junction  of  the  Lebanon  and 
Montgomery  roads, there  is  nothing  above  this 
which  needs  special  attention  ;  but  from  that, 
almost  down  to  Eggleston  Avenue,  there  is  a 
steep,  rugged,  unshapen  valley,  or  ravinesi 
which  were  formerly  occupied  with  slaughter- 
houses, hogpens,  aud  similar  nuisances.  Now" 
the  schemers  and  planners  for  the  future  of 
Cincinnati  have  several  schemes  on  foot  to 
use  thi3  land  and  get  rid  of  this  nuisance. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  in  the  whole  of  this 
unfilled  valley  about  forty  acres,  which  for  a 
city  is  a  large  waste  unless  used  in  some  other 
way.  On  the  east  side  of  this  waste  ground 
lies  Eden  Park.  On  the  west  side,  but  nearly 
at  the  upper  end,  begins  the  "  tunnel."  Now 
this  situation  is  plainly  such  that  if  this 
ground  can  be  made  into  a  smooth  surface, 
at  moderate  cost,  it  will  be  a  convenient 
addition  to  Eden  Park.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  lies   precisely  in  the  best  place,  and   the 


most  convenient  for  a  Grand  General  Depot 
and  grounds.  These  two  plans  are  obviously 
the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  practical,  and 
most  interesting  to  the  public  mind.  Let  us 
examine  them : 

1.  As  to  the  park  plan.  To  this  there  are 
two  very  obvious  and  forcible  objections: 
first,  the  great  cost  of  adding  it  to  the  park  i 
and  secondly,  the  in  utility  of  it,  when  done. 
As  to  the  cost,  a  statement  was  recently  made 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Carson,  one  of  the  Park  Com- 
missioners, which  should  startle  those  engaged 
in  the  Park  scheme.  He  says  that  the  prices 
demanded  for  31  acres  amount  to  $1, 200,000  I 
that  it  will  take  nearly  a  million  more  to  im- 
prove it  ;  and  a  good  deal  for  damages  to  the 
Tunnel  Company.  In  short,  the  city  can  not,  at 
the  least,  get  that  thirty-one  acres  improved 
and  made  into  a  park,  at  less  than  $2,000,000  1 
Now  the  city  can  get  2,000  acres  of  land 
where  it  must  have  it  quarter  a  century  hence 
for  that  money!  In  the  light  of  these  facts, 
it  becomes  positively  absurd  for  the  city  to 
buy  Deer  creek  valley  for  a  park.  Besides 
this,  it  is  perfectly  useless.  Eden  Park  was 
originally  got  solely  for  water  works.  As  a 
reservoir  must  be  put  on  top  of  the  hills,  it 
was  right  to  take  room  enough;  and  it  was 
right  to  ornament  the  grounds,  so  that  it 
might  be  a  place  of  pleasant  resort.  This  was 
all  right,  but  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to 
every  thinking  person,  that  Eden  Park  can 
never  be  the  park  of  the  city.  It  is  on  a  hill, 
in  the  least  frequented  part  of  the  town  ;  and 
while  it  can  be  made  easily  accessible  by 
Gilbert  Avenue,  and  if  finished,  as  it  is,  will 
be  a  useful  thing,  it  never  can  be  the  park. 
That  must  be  put  several  miles  north  and 
west.  Gilbert  Avenue  is  its  natural  boundary 
on  the  west  side,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
Deer  Creek  valley  should  be  taken  for  park 
purposes. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  scheme, 
which  is  the  one  we  prefer.  It  is  to  take 
Deer  Creek  valley  for  a  Grand  General  Rail- 
road Depot;  there  is  none  such  in  the  city, 
and  unless  these  grounds  are  taken,  it  is 
pretty  certain  there  never  will  be.  Our  readers 
may  be  startled  by  this  proposition,  and  the 
first  thing  they  will  say  (holding  up  their 
hands)  will  be:  "Why!  there  is  no  railroad 
there,  and  there  won't  be,  unless  they  run  up 
hill  I"  Now,  have  patience,  and  we  will  de- 
velope our  ideas,  seriatim,  and  logically.  To 
do  it  in  detail,  we  ought  to  take  four-fold  our 
space  and  four-fold  the  time  the  reader  has 
patience  for.  So  we  will  merely  lay  down 
general  propositions: 

1.  We  lay  it  down  that  Cincinnati  must 
grow  for  many  years  to  come;  and  one  evi- 
dence is,  that  business  and  building  are  now 
rapidly  increasing,  Cincinnati  must,  therefore, 
grow,  and  will  grow  to  be  a  very  large  city, 
the  greater  part  of  whose  population  will 
gradually  spread  over  the  hills. 

2.  If  Cincinnati  grows  and  spreads  over  the 
hills,  it  must  have  a  depot  on  the  upper  plain, 


to  say  nothing  of  a  depot   beyond  the  hills. 
We  say  it  must. 

3.  Then  if  a  depot  must  be  on  the  upper 
plain,  the  tunnel  must  be  made;  and  if  made, 
that  is  no  reason  why  several  roads  should  not 
come  through  the  tunnel,  and  it  is  self-evident 
they  will. 

4.  If  the  tunnel  be  made,  and  several  roads 
come  through  it.  then  they  must  have  a  very 
large  common  depot;  and  there  is  no  place 
which  is  as  fit,  proper,  and  practical  for 
such  a  depot,  as  the  Upper  Deer  Creek  valley. 
Then  the  only  question  is  how  to  get  tha 
ground,  and  make  the  depot?  Undoubtedly 
what  we  have  said  will  be  granted,  and 
we  now  come  to  the  practical  question — how 
shall  it  be  done  ? 

The  reader  knows  that  the  Record  has  been 
for  many  years  the  steady,  earnest  advocata 
of  the  tunnel,  and  that  we  have  been  both 
surpriseij^ani  sorry  that  the  commercial  and 
railroad  interests  of  Cincinnati  did  not  see 
this  subject,  in  our  light,  and  provide,  as 
might  have  been  done,  at  half  the  cost  it  will 
now  be,  railroad  facilities  for  business,  which 
would  have  cheapened  the  cost  of  freighlti 
been  greatly  more  convenient  to  passengers, 
and,  in  one  word,  have  made  the  whole  rail- 
road business  of  Cincinnati  more  useful,  more 
convenient,  and  more  advantageous.  We 
think,  as  our  readers  who  are  informed  will( 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  tunnel  must 
be  made;  the  time  when  the  chicken  is 
bursting  the  shell  and  can  not  be  kept  in  any 
longer. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  tunnel  will 
be  made  soon;  and  if  it  be  made,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  it  must  have  a  depot.  Left  to 
itself,  it  commands  a  certain  space  of  ground 
for  its  own  depot-  But  there  is  behind  it  this 
fact:  No  sooner  will  the  tunnel  be  made 
than  other  railroads  must  come  through  it. 
It  is  useless  to  talk  round  the  subject  If  the 
tunnel  be  made,  other  roads  will  come  through 
it  and  the  upper  plain  of  Cincinnati  must  be 
somewhere  the  center  of  delivery  for  passen- 
gers, and  they  will  soon  find  for  freight  also. 
This  being  the  case,  we  propose  this  plan : 

1.  That  the  city  of  Cincinnati  condemn 
Deer  Creek  valley,  under  the  provisions  made 
by  law.  Enter  into  no  contract  with  indi- 
viduals whatever.  For  it  is  plain  there  is  a 
scheme  to  give  the  proprietors  about  50  per 
cent,  more  than  it  is  worth.  Set  this  aside 
at  once;  condemn  it  according  to  law,  and 
give  the  real  value  for  it 

2.  Having  done  this,  give  it  to  the  Tunnel 
Company  on  the  conditions  : 

1.  That  they  shall  fill  up  and  grade  it. 

2.  That  it  shall  be  free  to  all  railroad  com- 
panies who  choose  to  come  through  the  Tun- 
nel, paying  a  pro  rata  on  the  cost  of  tha 
Tunnel.  . 

3.  That  such  companies  as  use  the  depot 
grounds,  shall  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost,  or 
their  proportion   of    the    cost  of  the    depot 

grounds.  ,.,,.,„.. 

The  practical  result  will  be  that  Cincinnati 
gets  the  value  of  five  Eden  Parka  at  the  cost 
of  one  million  of  dollars.  E.  D.  M, 

Morrow,  (Warren  Co.,)  Oct.  16,  1872, 
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COAL.  SUPPLY. 

TBE  COAL  BITER  COAL  FIELD. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  are 
in  favor  of  Cincinnati  procuring  an  abundant 
supply  of  cheap  coal.  We  have  in  almost 
every  issue  of  our  paper  since  the  first  of  May 
last,  pub'ished  statistics  of  the  coal  traffic  of 
the  city,  showing  its  extent,  and  its  cost;  to- 
gether with  such  information  in  regard  to  the 
best  localities  frrm  which  to  obtain  the  coal 
supply  of  the  city  of  such  quality,  and  in  such 
quantity,  and  at  such  rates  as  would  place 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  on  the  list  of  the  best 
supplied  cities  of  this  country  with  coal  fuel 
That  this  can  be  accomplished  with  a  little 
energy,  and  ihe  investment  of  less  capital 
than  Cincinnati  paid  in  the  shape  of  extra 
price  for  her  fuel  for  the  commercial  year 
ending  September  first,  tbe're  can  be  no 
doubt.  Indeed,  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  guar- 
antee. 

We  have  frequently  stated  the  various 
Sources  from  which  Cincinnati  can  obtain 
good  coals,  by  rail,  as  follows:  from  Perry 
and  Athens  counties,  in  Ohio,  distance  about 
150  miles  ;  from  Symmes,  O.,  via  Piketon  and 
Hillsboro,  Col.  Trimble  claims  it  can  be  had 
within  100  miles  of  Cincinnati ;  from  back  of 
Ashland,  in  Greenup  and  Carter  counties, 
Kentucky,  distance  about  150  miles;  it  could 
also  be  obtained  of  good  quality  and  cheaply 
from  Rowan  county,  Kentucky,  by  a  road 
running  through  Mason  and  Fleming  counties, 
Kentucky,  within  a  distance  of  125  miles, 
with  a  down  grade  all  the  way  ;  from  near  the 
Tnree  Porks  of  Kentucky  river,  of  every  varie- 
ty of  dry  and  fat  bituminous  and  cannel  coals, 
within  from  120  to  150  miles;  from  the  block 
and  bituminous  coal  field  of  Indiana,  within 
,  150  miles;  and  last,  though  perhaps  not  least 
•  in  importance,  the  great  fields  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, affording  every  veriety  and  quality  of 
the  coal  product,  (except  anthracite,  of  which 
there  are  none  west  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains, the  report  of  the  enthusiastic  gentlemen 
committee  visiting  the  Board  of  Trade  Rooms 
advocating  the  Ohio  River  Railroad  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding).  Now  it  is  in  refer- 
ence to  this  last  coal  field,  or  rather  source  of 
supply,  (for  all  of  them  belong  to  the  same 
eoal  field,  except  the  Indiana  mines),  that  vie 
propose  to  devote  the  present  article,  showing 
its  vastness  and  accessibility.  Whatever  we 
may  show  in  regard  to  these  features  of  the 
West  Virginia  mines,  does  not,  cau  not,  detract 
one  jot  or  tittle  from  the  great  value  and  im 
portance  of  the  others,  all  of  which  it  is  the 
duty  and  interest  of  Cincinnati  to  aid  in  de- 
veloping. 

Perhaps  the  vastness  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  West  Virginia  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  comparison  with  other  well  known 
fields.  Take,  for  instance,  the  anthracite  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  the  highest  prized  coal- 
fields of  the  country;  the  largest  computa- 
tion we  have  ever  seen  of  them,  they  do  not 


cover  the  one-thirtieth  surface  area  of  the 
coals  of  West  Virginia.  Prof.  P.  W.  Sheafer, 
of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  gives  as  the  total  area  of 
all  the  Anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania 
470  square  miles,  or  300,800  acres.  In  this, 
however,  he  is  on  the  extreme  limit.  Prof. 
H.  D.  Rogers,  in  Transactions  of  Association 
of  Amer.  Geologists,  vol.  1,  page  436,  com- 
putes it  at  only  200  square  miles.  Mr.  S.  B. 
Fisher,  a  distinguished  surveyor,  and  long 
connected  with  the  Anthracite  region,  makes 
the  computation  at-372  square  wiles;  while 
Prof  H.  C.  Taylor,  the  standard  authority  of 
coal  and  mining  statistics,  makes  it  397 
square  miles.  But  suppose  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  largest  survey  is  correct,  viz  , 
470  square  miles,  yet  the  total  product  of  these 
Anthracite  fields  was  for  the  year  1871,  15,- 
1 13,400  tons,  and  while  there  has  been  a  total 
since  1820,  when  only  365  tons  were  mined, 
of  206,666,325  tons,  or  allowing  an  equal 
amount  of  waste  in  mining,  which  is  pretty 
near  the  true  amount,  there  would  have  been 
412,332,750  tons  mined,  still  leaving  as  the 
estimated  available  quantity  (as  estimated  by 
Mr.  Sheafer)  in  the  Anthracite  field,  allowing 
one-half  for  waste  and  deducting  the  amount 
already  mined,  of  12,768,175,250  tons — or 
enough  to  last  at  the  rate  of  production  of 
1871,  for  850  years.  The  Proprietary  (or 
Penn)  Government  in  1749  bought  of  the 
Indians  3,750  square  miles  of  territory,  con- 
taining this  vast  amount  of  mineral  wealth 
for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

Now  compare  theabovewith  the  extent  of  the 
great  Appalachian  (or  Alleghany)  coal  field. 
The  greatest  length  of  this  coal  field  is  750 
miles,  extending  from  New  York  to  Alabama; 
its  greatest  breadth  173  miles,  and  its  mean 
or  average  breadth  85  miles,  which  would 
give  63,750  square  miles  of  coal;  this  agrees 
with  the  estimates  of  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers; 
while  Prof.  Hitchcock,  in  his  outline  of  the 
Geology  of  the  Globe,  estimates  the  whole 
field  at  100,000  square  miles. 

The  area  of  coal  in  West  Virginia  is  com' 
puted  at  15,000  square  miles.  Prof  Taylor, 
in  his  work  on  coal,  pages  2H4,  285,  says: 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela  are 
several  fine  beds  of  coal.  One  of  them  dis- 
tinguished as  the  "  Pittsburg  seam,"  is  the 
ten  feet  bed  spoken  of,  which,  to  some,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "Main  CoaJ  "  of 
northern  Virginia,  and  is  readily  recognized 
where  it  passes  the  Great  and  Little  Kanawha 
river,  and  thence  to  the  Big  Sandy  river,  on 
the  borders  of  Kentucky. 

On  the  Great  Kanawha  are  large  develop- 
ments of  bituminous  eoal,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

The  workable  coal  seams  in  the  upper 
group,  are  thua  enumerated  by  the  State 
geologist: 

Feet. 
The  first  or  main  seam,         5  to  9 
Second  "  3J 

Third  "  SJ 

Fourth  "  7 


able  and  one  vein  not  workable. 


25  feet  work- 


Prof.  H.  S.  Daddow,  of  Pottsville,  Pa, 
s  ay  8  = 

But  the  best  and  most  available  portion  of 
the  Alleghany  coal  field  lies  in  West  Virginia, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  its  vast  area  is 
naturally  opened  to  development  by  the 
numerous  streams  which  traverse  its  face  from 
east  to  west. 

The  Great  Kanawha  River,  running  off  at 
right  angles  from  the  Ohio,  traverse  the  richest 
portions  of  the  Great  Alleghany  coal-fields, 
cutting  the  coal  measures  of  this  region — 2000 
feet  thick — to  their  base,  and  developing  their 
exhaustless  mineral  treasures  in  the  most 
available  manner  for  practical  production. 

Of  the  character  of  the  coals  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  their  availability  to  the  markets, 
Prof.  Daddow  further  remarks: 

The  hard  and  caking,  with  the  fat  3nd 
gaseous  bituminous,  the  variable  splint,  and 
the  rich  and  oily  eannel,  are  all  to  be  found 
in  the  same  mountains,  and  are  all  accessible 
to  the  miner  and  to  navigation,  through  the 
agencies  of  the  eroding  waters,  which  have 
exposed  coal  in  a  thousand  places. 

The  avenues  to  markets  afford  the  cheapest 
and  mostavailable  transportation  en  navigable 
rivers;  while  the  markets  themselves  are 
unlimited  in  extent,  rapidly  increasing  their 
consumption. 

The  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  open 
beyond  controlling  competition  to  the  trade 
and  the  production  of  this  region,  while  the 
present  avenues  to  the  East  and  the  commerce 
of  the  world  are  but  little  less  available  than 
from  the  older  and  more  developed  centers, 
with  this  advantage  ever  open  to  the  Kinawha 
region — that  a  route  may  be  constructed 
havin»  every  advantage  over  the  most  favora- 
ble avenues  of  the  trade  now  open  from  the 
East  to  the  West. 

Coal  River,  Elk  River,  and  Gauley  diverge 
from  the  Great  Kinawha  aud  spread  their 
branches  over  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  coal  regions  in  the  world,  and 
bring  down  their  wealth  to  one  common  center 
on  the  Great  Kanawha ;  or  such  might 
and  may  be  the  result  under  futute  develop- 
ments. 

The  coals  of  this  region,  generally,  are 
better,  purer  and  more  available  for  all  the 
requirements  of  trade  and  manufacture  than 
the  coals  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Alleghany 
coal  field.  The  seams  of  coal  are  more 
numerous  and  their  thickness  greater  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  this  coal  field  ;  it  can  be 
mined  cheaper  and  with  more  economy 
generally,  under  the  same  rates,  of  Jabor,  than 
in  any  other  in  this  country  without  excep- 
tion. 

The  geological  reports  on  the  coals  of  West 
Virginia  make  the  number  of  workable  seams 
to  be  13;  but  14  have  been  developed  on  the 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the 
Great  Kanawha  and  Coal  Rivers,  on  a  line 
with  Lenn's  Creek,  and  in  all  probability 
these  are  all  below  the  Pittsburg  seam.  But 
here  every  seam  appears  to  have  reached  a 
maximum  size  for  the  bituminous  formations. 
While  B  and  E  are  not  as  large  as  found  in  a 
few  other  localities,  the  intervening  seams, 
which  in  other  portions  of  the  field  are  of  no 
commercial  or  workable  value,  are  here  found 
in  workable  size,  or  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  seams  which  we  give  in  the  following 
table  exist,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  under 
the  Pittsburg  seam,  and  do  not,  therefore, 
represent  all  the  productive  coal  measures  of 
West  Virginia.  There  are  still  several  seams 
found   in  the  higher  grounds  back  from  the 
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river,  or  on  the  head  waters  of  Elk,  Coal, 
Gauley,  and  other  big  streams  emptying  into 
the  Great  Kanawha,  Guyandotte,  Big  Sandy, 
etc.  Yet  we  have  not  found  the  same  produc- 
tive  condition  in  any  other  part  of  the  Great 
Coal  and  Kanawha  rivers.  The  thickness  of 
the  strata  is  estimated  in  this  tabie,  but  the 
seams  have  been  practically  developed. 

A  short  distance  above  the  conglomerate  a 
small  seam  exists,  not  considered  workable 
But  about  fifty  feet  from  the  conglomerate  a 
variable  seam  is  found,  ranging  from  five  to 
ten  feet  in  thickness;  this  coal  in  all  proba- 
bility lies  below  the  level  of  Lenn's  Creek,  at 
the  forks  and  is  not  found  above  water  level. 
Above  this  exists  the  large  seam  of  iron  ore 
to  be  noticed  farther  on.  The  third  seam  of 
coal  appears  to  be  small,  but  varies  from  two 
to  four  feet,  The  fourth  is  a  cannel  coal  of 
about  four  feet,  but  varies  from  three  to  six 
feet.  The  fifth  seam  is  a  hard  bituminous, 
ranging  from  two  to  four  feet  in  thickness. 
The  sixth  is  likewise  bituminous,  but  not 
generally  over  three  or  four  feet  thick,  and  is 
sometimes  smaller.  The  seventh  seam,  some- 
times eannal  coal,  ranges  from  three  to  five 
feet  thick.  The  eighth  and  ninth  are  hard, 
bituminous  seams,  from  thirty  inches  to  four 
feet  thicfc  The  tenth  seam  is  generally  large, 
ranging  from  seven  to  ten  feet,  but  is  divided 
by  fire  clay,  which  sometimes,  in  practical 
effect,  makes  two  workable  seams  of  the  one. 
The  eleventh  is  a  fine  cannel  seam,  kupwD  as 
the  "Peytuna"  (?)  cannel,  five  to  six  feet 
thick.  The  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
are  not  opened  or  developed,  but,  from 
appearances,  are  known  to  be  seams  of  got  d 
workable  dimensions,  and  one  of  them  is  sup- 
posed to  be  cannel.  The  average  dimensions 
of  the  seams  and  the  thickness  of  the  inter- 
vening strata  are.  about  as  given  in  the  ac- 
companying table: 
DIMENSIONS  OF  SEAMS  AND  THICKNESS  OF  STRATA 

ON  THH  LAND  BETWEEN  KANAWHA  AND  COAL 

RIVERS. 

Feet.        Feet. 

1,  coal  on  the  conglomerate 30 

2,  co  I  anil  intervening  measures..  50 
■•         ..100 


A    No 

b{:: 


2,  coal,  and 

4,  coal  cannel  "  "  ...  90 

5,  coal  "  "  ...95 

6,  coat  "  "  ...  SO 

7,  coal  sometimes  cannel     *'  ...100 
"    8,  coat        *  "  *  ...85 

I'       9,  coil          "  "  "  ...90 

)"   10,  coal          "  "  "  ...  50 

'    11,  coal  cannel  "  "  ...1(0 

"  It!,  coal  "  "  ...".00 

J"  lit,  Coal  cannel  ?  *.'  *fc  ...195 

I"  16,  coal  "  "  _..t0 


A 


0 
3 

5 

y  ° 

3 

a      » 

6 

4  F 

5! 
3i 


Cual  measures.... 1350 coal 50 

We  have  given  above  the  reliable  facts  and 
statistics  of  the  West  Virginia  coal  field;  we 
now  propose  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
proposed  "  Coal  River  Railroad  Company." 
This  company  has  been  chartered  by  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  Its  charter  is  liberal,  and 
it  has  the  right  and  the  opportunity  at  a.  fixed 
price  to  buy  50,000  acres  of  these  coal  lands. 
They  propose  to  construct  a  coal  road  15 
miles  long  and  connect  with  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  which  is  compelled  by  its 
charter  to  receive  and  transport  the  coal  at 
one  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  This  will  bring 
them  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  if  they  fail  to 
make  agreeable  arrangements  for  their  coal 
from  thence  to- Cincinnati,  they  will  have  the 
advantage  of  navigation  ot  the  Ohio  river, 
whenever  there  is  any. 

For  a  more  detailed  sketch  of  the  plan,  we 
refer  our  interested  readers  to  the  "  Prospec 
tus  "  issued  by  our  well  kuown  citizen,  L.  H. 
Sargent,  Esq. 


Railrond    Earnings    for  September,    and 
From  January  1  to  October  1, 

For  the  moiith  of  September  says  the  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle,  some  of  the  leading  rail- 
roads show  the  following  differences  in  their 
earnings  as  compared  with  the  same  month 
of  last  year,  viz:  The  Central  Pacific  an  in 
crease  of  $336,299 ;  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern  an  increase  of  J  $218,921; 
Illinois  Central  a  decrease  of  $130,321  ;  Chi- 
cago and  Alton  a  decrease  of  $8,555;  Erie  a 
decrease  of  $150,933;  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  an  increase  of  $128,683;  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  an  increase  of  $34,880 ;  Milwau- 
kee and  St  Paul  a  decrease  of  $3,384;  while 
the  Union  Pacific,  approximate  statement  by 
telegraph,  makes  the  earnings  almost  the 
same  as  in  September,  1871.  The  corrected 
statement  of  this  last  company,  for  the  month 
of  August,  has  just  b.?en  published,  showing 
an  increase  of  gross  earnings  in  that  month 
of  $107,702,  and  an  iucrease  in  net  earnings 
of  $48,801. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

1872.  1871.  Increase. 

Atlantic*:  Ot.  Western...  $3(l>,069  5370,386  $128,6.-3 

Atlanti*  fc  Pacific *l07,23ti  112,726        

Burl..O(l  Ran  fcl Minn.  113  834  91,023  18,211 

Central  Pacific 1,332.220  995  921  336,299 

■  liicigo  &  Alton 499,062  507 .61  7        

CI.  ve  ,CoI.,C  n.  &  Inc'.  419  439  3*5.381  34,158 

Dts  Mimes  Valley 8:1063  81,924  l,lo9 

Krie I,6l3  4'i4  1,794,397          

Illinois  Central 759  067  (180,287          

In.il  ,  Bloom   &  West *.'22.0O0  1110,168  21,83.! 

Kansas  Pacific 341.968  368  328          

Lake  Shore*.  Mich.  So...  1,587  869  1,368.948  218,921 

Marietta  JS  Cincinnati 191,841  166,191  25  650 

Milwaukee  &.  St.  Paul...  811,961  81J.345           

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Tex..  2:1--' .00.1  103,780  98,220 

i. hint  Mississippi 3:6,232  321,3,2  34,880 

Pacific  of  Missouri *33\497  364,128        

St.  L  ,  Alt  n  &  Terra  H.  <'179,360  188,442        

St.  L.,  fc  Iron  Mountain.  194  000  141,165  52  835 

St-  L  .  KansasCity*  N..  2-0384  2-7.697         ...! 

Tol.,  Peoria  &  Warsaw...  114.188  104,545  9,913 

Tol.,  Wabash  &  Western.  565,811  558,817  6  994 

Union  Pacific T802.000  800.402  1,598 

Total ....$11,551,765  $10,929,470   $989,36:1 

Net  Increase... ...„ 622,295 

^Fourth,  week  of  September  estimated, 
t  Approximate  by  telegraph. 

The  public  has  been  favored  recently  with 
some  glimpses  of  the  earnings  of  one  or  two 
companies  which  do  not  habitually  furnish 
any  information  about  their  affairs;  one  of 
these,  the  New  Jersey  Central,  in  an  official 
circular  to  its  stockholders,  states  gross 
traffic  from  January  1  to  October  1,  1872,  at 
$5,339,000  (a  part  of  the  last  month  being  es- 
timated), the  expenses  in  the  same  period 
$3,168,000,  and  the  net  earnings,  $2,171,000. 

The  earnings  of  the  Baltimore  &  O'tio 
Railroad,  main  stem  and  branches,  in  the 
mouth  of  August,  are  reported  at  $1,253,976, 
against  $1,147,241  in  the  same  month  oi  last 
year. 

For  the  nine  months  of  the  year,  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  October  1,  the  fullowing  compari- 
sons are  made: 

EARNINGS  FROM  JANtJART    1  TO  SEPTEMBER  31. 
1872.  1871.        Increase. 

Atlantic*  Qt.  Western...    3,707,310      3.339,375       367,935 

Burl  ,  Ceil.  Rap.  k.  Minn.        685,683         

Central  Pacific 9,3'4.428      6.916,474    2,387,954 

Chicago  &.  Alton, 3,833,452      3  9^2,388        

Cleve.,  Col.   Cin.  &  Intl.    3,278  007      2,78f,665        4H9,372 

Des  Moines  Valley 50-<,009        556,847  11.162 

Krie 13  311.5.308    12,803,012        702.298 

Illinois  Central „ 5, .37,383      6,204,391         

Intl.,  Bloom  k.  Western.     *975.6U         679  905       295.7410 

Kansas    Pacific 2,097,774      3,413  899        253,875 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  S...  12,671,863  10  8I4,7-'7  l,86'i,0»S 
Marietta  fc  Cincinnati...  1,408,843  1.172,889  235  954 
Milwaukee  &  8t.  Paul...     4,790  201      4,731,625  58,676 

»Ii«souri  Kansas  &T 1,827.802        659.i'75        SC8  527 

Pacific  of  Missouri 2  591,606      2,563,163         28  413 

St.  Louis  &  Irou  M  unt.  1  628,523  1,145.941  482.582 
St.  Louis  6t  Terre  H  tute.   *1  M>3  652      1,374.331  19  321 

St  Louis  Kansas  C.4N.  2.550  913  2  005,317  545,596 
Tol.,  Peoria  At  Warsaw.  951,110  "77.406  183,"04 
Tol.   Wabash  A  Western.     4.36i.390      4,0  'H.. Ill        276,946 

Union    Pacific „ t6,176,5«7      5  566,216       610,321 

Total  (eictB.C.K.ec  J1.)$53,346,8U  $74,574,400  $9,378  35S 

Net  Increase $  8,772,411 

'•"'Fourth,  week  of  September  estimated. 
tSepfcember  returns  approximate  by  tele  trips. 


Northern  Railway  of  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Directors  have  the  honor  to 
submit  their  report  fot  the  half  year  ending 
30th  of  June,  1872,  with  the  usual  returns  of 
income  and  expenditure,  details  of  accounts, 
and  auditors'  reports. 

2.  The  gross  traffic  receipts  from  all  sources 
have  amounted  to  $390,271.03,  as  against 
$304,441.76  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1871,  being  au  increase  of  $24,829.27  or  6.61 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  last  year. 

3.  The  ordinary  working  expenses  of  the 
half  year  have  amounted  to  $238,364  79,  $229- 
571.02  in  1871,  being  at  the  rate  of  61  07  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  in  comparison 
with  62.98  per  cent  in  the  previous  half  year. 

4.  The  additional  outlay  on  works  of  ex- 
tension has  been  $63,164.50,  as  against  $16,- 
927,25  in  1471. 

5.  The  net  revenue  of  the  half  year  availa- 
ble for  dividend  has  been  $88,741.74,  as 
against  $87,953.49  in  1871  After  payment 
of  current  dividends  and  all  classes  of  com- 
pany's bonds,  a  balance  has  been  carried  for- 
ward to  the  credit  of  revenue  account. 

6.  The  Directors  are  happy  to  report  that 
the  lines  of  the  Northern  Extension  Railway 
Cjmpany  are  in  rapid  progress  of  construc- 
tion. Twenty -two  miles  of  the  line  between 
Barrie  and  Orillia  have  been  in  traffic  opera- 
tion during  the  last  six  months,  and  the 
earnings  have  been  most  satisfactory,  and 
sufficient  in  amount  to  meet  all  interest  lia- 
bilities, without  any  recourse  to  the  guarantee 
of  this  company  under  the  lease.  A  further 
length  of  the  Muskoka  branch,  to  the  village 
of  Atherly,  will  be  opened  for  traffic  on  or 
about  the  15th  instant.  Of  the  North  Grey 
branch,  12J  miles  to  Thornbury  were  opened 
on  the  2d  instant,  and  the  traffic  is  already 
active  and  satisfactory. 

7.  The  traffic  on  the  main  line  has  been 
more  active,  and  its  earnings  have  reached  a 
higher  standard  than  at  any  previous  period. 
Due  to  the  late  opening  of  navigation  and  to 
the  insufficiency  of  lake  craft,  the  trade  of  the 
line  has  been  considerably  embarrassed,  and 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  absolute  necessity 
of  immediate  additions  to  the  rolling  stock 
equipment,  to  the  shipping  facilities  at 
Toronto,  and  to  some  organization  which  will 
place  lake  transport  on  a  sufficient  basis  16 
relieve  the  line  of  the  freight  constantly  await- 
ing  shipment. 

8.  Serious  damage  was  done  to  the  break- 
water at  Collingwood  during  last  winter,  and 
the  necessity  of  restoration  was  eo  apparent 
in  the  public  interest  that  a  continual  grant 
of  $30,000  was  made  last  session  by  the 
Dominion  Legislature.  The  Directors  are 
now  in  negotiation  with  the  authorities  of 
Collingwood  upon  the  subject,  and  they  are 
not  without  hope  that  some  arrangement  may 
be  arrived  at  which  may  secure  the  recon- 
struction of  the  works  on  the  terms  required 
by  the  Legislature. 

John  Beverly  Robinson,  President. 
Toronto,  September  4,  1872. 


— The  Monongahela  Inclined  Plane  railway, 
of  this  city,  (Pittsburg)  carried  46,770  passen- 
gers last  month,  an  iucrease  of  14,402  over 
the  travel  of  September  1871.  This  road  car- 
ries passengers  up  the  side  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington ("Coal  Hill")  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty-five  degrees,  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per 
trip.  The  Ml.  Oliver  Inclined  railway  is  about 
a  mile  farther  up  the  river  (Monongahela). 
The  ascent  here  is  not  so  steep,  but  the  length 
of  the  line  is  greater.  —Am   Manuf. 
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Atlantic  A  Great  Western  Railroad. 

5o  the  Bond  and  Shareholders  of  the  Atlan- 
tic de  Great  Western  Railroad  : 
In  anticipation  of  the  Annual  Report,  I 
Bend,  unofficially,  the  following  statement 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Great  Western  Railroad. 

The  administration  of  the  re  organized  At- 
lantic and  Great  Western  Railroad  Company 
commenced  as  from  September  1st  1871.  On 
coming  into  power,  the  new  Directors  found 
that  the  line  had  suffered  immensely  in  every 
way.  in  character  and  condition,  from  the  mis 
conduct  of  the  Gould  administration.  Its 
connections  were  broken,  its  traffic  diverted, 
its  greatest  sources  of  revenue  had  been  used 
up  only  with  a  view  to  the  personal  interests 
of  the  managers,  the  rolling  stock  had  been 
run  down,  or  withdrawn  from  the  line,  and  the 
permanent  way  required  instantly  a  large  ex- 
penditure for  repairs  and  reconstruction.  Mr. 
Sweetser,  the  new  General  Manager,  fortu- 
nately proved  himself  equal  to  the  position  of 
responsibility  in  which  be  was  placed  The 
following  extract  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette 
states  briefly  what  has  been  done: 

"A  year  has  not  passed  fince  the  present 
management  obtained  control,  and  yet  the 
improvements  effected  are  most  substantial 
and  extended.  New  station  houses  are  being 
erected  at  the  more  important  points  along 
the  line;  extensive  shops  are  being  built  at 
Gallion  and  Meadville.  10,000  tons  of  steel 
BDd  more  than  10,000  tons  of  iron  rails  have 
teen  laid.  Thirty-three  new  bridges  have 
been  built,  and  several  replaced  by  arched 
stone  culverts.  New  engine  houses  are  now 
taking  the  places  of  old.  The  amount  of  hard 
work  done  upon  the  line  during  the  year  ap- 
pears almost  incredible,  and  there  is  among 
all  classes  of  operatives  a  most  commendable 
degree  of  activity.  No  line  between  the  West 
and  East  can  to-day  show  better  track,  rolling 
stock,  or  motive  power  than  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western.  Local  travel  has  been  en- 
couraged by  judicious  reduction  of  fares  below 
the  rales  which  might  have  been  exacted  by 
law.  A.  spirit  of  harmony  has  been  established 
between  subordinates  and  their  superiors. 
And,  best  of  all,  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
sympathy  is  being  formed  for  the  line  among 
local  residents,  as  is  shown  in  their  expres- 
sions of  willingness  to  aid  in  all  material  im- 
provements. All  these  things  are  tangible, 
palpable  evidences  of  a  judicious  policy. 
They  can  be  felt  and  seen.  Judging  by  what 
has  been  done  in  less  than  a  year,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  through  its  present  manage- 
ment there  is  opening  to  the  line  a  career  of 
usefulness  and  profit." 

In  preparation  for  the  Annual  Report,  an 
independent  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Directors  to  investigate  thoroughly  into  the 
following  points: 

"  1st.  The  cash  account,  including  receipts 
from  all  sources,  separating  capital  from  reve- 
nue. 

"2d  The  supply  account,  including  particu- 
lars of  all  supplies  purchased  since  the  reor 
ganizalion,  with  quantities,  prices,  and  from 
whom  purchased,  and  total  of  amount)  and 
materials. 

'•3d.  The  construction  account,  showing 
actual  cost  for  labor  and  materia's,  and  par- 
ticulars of  new  materials  purchased,  and  old 
materials  sold. 

"4th.  The  position,  quantity,  quality,  and 
condition,  of  the  R  dhng  Stock  with  explana- 
tion when  possible  why  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Rolling  Stock  earnings,  per  engine, 
per  carriage,  and  per  car  run  so  much  under 


the  earnings  of  the  Rolling   Stock  of  other 
and  competing  lines. 

"5th.  Particulars  of  all  freight  carried,  the 
destination  and  the  rates  per  mile,  and  the 
same  with  reference  to  all  passenger  traffic, 
and  the  total  freight  and  passenger  traffic. 

'  6th.  General  condition  of  the  permanent 
way. 

"7lh.  The  statements  and  accounts  for 
goods  and  passengers,  and,  finally,  such  ad- 
vice as  to  the  administration  of  the  road  as 
experience  may  suggest,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  coal  and  petroleum  traffic." 

The  Committee's  attention  was  also  called  to 
the  necessity  of  a  separation  of  the  gross  and 
net  earnings  of  each  description  of  traffic, 
with  a  view  to  show  clearly  the  disastrous 
effects  on  the  net  revenues  of  the  present 
vicious  system  almost  universal  in  America  of 
conducting  the  freight  and  passenger  business; 
whereby  Railroads  receive  70  per  cent,  or 
less  of  the  amounts  actually  paid  by  the  pub- 
lic, whereas  if  the  public  had  the  advantage 
of  this  reduction  the  business  would  be  in- 
creased. A  vast  undeveloped  traffic  unques- 
tionably exists,  now  smothered  by  capricious 
or  badly  aaj listed  tariffs,  framed  rather  to 
"corner"  shippers  than  to  aid  their  opera- 
tions. As  at  present  conducted  in  the  United 
States — under  the  system  of  numerous  Pas- 
senger Agencies  and  Rolling  Stock  Compa- 
nies, paid  extravagantly  for  the  use  of  car- 
riages (which  should  be  provided  by  the  Rail- 
ways) to  carry  passengers  with  free  passes  (in 
America  graphically  called  "dead-heads") — 
the  passenger  traffic  is  so  corrupt  and  un- 
profitable, that  if  not  vigorously  and  radically 
reformed,  had  better  be  altogether  abandoned. 

The  statistics  of  the  leading  American 
railroads  which  accompany  this  circular  show, 
that  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  has  a 
full  average  business  in  passengers  and  goods, 
and  a  fair  average  supply  of  Rolling  Stock, 
buL  the  figures  also  develope  the  fact,  that  the 
traffic  has  apparently  produced  40  per  cent 
less  than  the  average  of  same  traffic  oh  other 
lines;  the  rates  being  the  same  and  the  Rol- 
ling Stock  making  full  mileage.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  for 
the  year  just  closed  have  been  published 
monthly.  The  Receipts  are  actually  less  than 
seven  years  ago — the  only  instance  of  the 
Receipts  of  an  American  railroad  decreasing 
instead  of  largely  augmenting.  This  result 
is  due  to  the  misconduct  of  previous  adminis- 
trations. The  returns  now  coming  forward 
show  satisfactory  increases  arising  from  the 
improved  state  of  the  Line,  the  improved 
credit  of  the  Company,  the  increase  of  rolling 
stock,  and  the  ability  of  the  management. 

By  means  of  the  United  States  Rolling 
Stock  Company,  an  enormous  addition  to  the 
rolling  stock  has  been  assured,  but  the  delay 
in  the  delivery,  already  fully  explained  in  the 
report  of  that  company,  published  in  July, 
has  prevented  the  railway  from  deriving  much 
benefit  from  the  supply.  Up  to  September 
1st,  the  Rolling  Stock  Company  had  been 
enabled  to  secure  deliveries  of  only  one  third 
of  the  quantity  contracted  for,  and  conse- 
quently less  than  £200  0U0  out  of  the  £50U,OUl> 
paid  up  capital  have  yet  been  invested.  A 
large  portion  having  been  rented  to  other 
companies,  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
has  had  the  advantage,  and  only  in  the  latter 
months  of  the  year,  of  the  use  of  the  new  roll- 
ing stock  to  the  extent  only  of  aoout  one-fifth 
of  what  was  expected. 

Though  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
funds  in  hand  this  year  for  the  interest  on  the 
Third  Mortgage  Bjnds,  yet  the  prospects  are 
very   promising  for  a   considerable  dividend 


next  year,  in  reference  to  which  matter  the 
Report  will,  no  doubt,  give  full  details.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  estimates 
of  the  General  Manager  when  making  his 
requisitions  for  more  capital,  and  for  new 
rolling-stock  will  be  fully  justified  by  the  re- 
sult, and  that  in  another  year,  the  interest 
on  the  Third  Mortgage  bonds  will  be  fully 
covered. 

An  agreement  for  the  lease  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Mahoning,  the  Niles  and  New 
Lisbon  and  the  Liberty  and  Vienna  roads  was 
entered  into  in  December,  1871,  in  order  to 
hold  these  lines  permanently  in  the  system  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and  to 
secure  the  large  traffic  being  developed  in 
the  coal  district  through  which  they  run.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  August  7th,  1872, 
that  all  the  legal  and  other  farmalities  re- 
quired for  the  consolidation  of  the  three 
companies  and  for  their  formal  transfer  to 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  were  com- 
pleted. By  the  operation  of  a  sinking  fund 
these  railroads  will  ultimately  be  absorbed 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  but  in  the 
meant  me  the  board  of  directors  is  entirely 
separate,  the  chief  duty  of  the  Mahoning 
board  being  to  enforce  the  terms  of  tbe  lease 
against  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
Company,  by  collecting  the  rental  and  remit- 
ting monthly  to  the  trustees  of  the  leased 
lines  rental  bonds,  which  were  issued  to  com- 
plete the  purchase,  and  which  form  *  first 
charge  or  mortgage  on  the  Cleveland  and 
Mahoning  Valley  Railway,  by  which  name  the 
consolidated  lines  are  called.  Tbe  rental  is 
regularly  remitted  to  London,  and  the  profit 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Greit  Western  over  and 
above  the  rental  is  very  large. 

The  Erie  Railway,  the  rescue  of  which  from 
a  reckless  and  dishonest  administration  was 
entirely  due  to  the  exertions  of  those  in- 
terested specially  in  the  success  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western,  will  no  doubt  justify  those 
exertions,  and  the  expenditure  necessary  for 
securing  such  a  gigantic  reform  of  the 
American  railroad  system.  Mr.  Watson,  now 
President  of  the  Erie  Corporation,  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  ablest  railroad 
administrators  in  the  United  States,  and  up 
to  this  time,  in  all  matters  where  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  is  concerned,  while  care- 
fully protecting  the  interests  of  tbe  corpora- 
tion, for  which  he  is  more  directly  responsible, 
has  shown  every  desire  to  support  the  just 
claims  of  the  Atlantic  Company,  which  asks 
nothing  from  the  Erie  but  fair  treatment  to 
arrive  at  tbe  state  of  prosperity  which  ap- 
peared assured  seven  years  ago. 

I  have  said  in  a  former  circular,  that  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  is  independent  of 
the  Erie,  tlnugh  tbe  Erie  is  not  independent 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and  I  re- 
peat the  statement  There  are  now  under 
construction  other  lines  over  which  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  can  make  its 
way  to  the  E  istern  Cities  almost  as  well  as  over 
the  Erie,  which,  however,  must  always  remain 
its  natural  connection.  Were  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  to  make  arrangements  with 
either  of  the  other  lines,  and  render  itself 
independent  of  the  Erie,  the  position  of  the 
latter  Compauy,  as  a  great  through  route, 
would  be  seriously  endangered.  I  mention 
this  merely  in  confirmation  of  which  I  have 
already  stated,  not  that  there  is  any  fear  of 
such  a  disaster  falling  on  either  Company. 

The  just  claims  for  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  against  the  Erie  are  very  large,  but 
in  order  to  secure  harmonious  action  iu  future, 
have  been  referred  to  a  friendly  suit  for 
formal  adjustment;  and  no  douht  a  large 
amount  will  be  received  on  final  decree. 
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The  Trustees  of  the  Reorganization  have 
nearly  closed  the:r  immense  labors,  and  will 
shortly  reDder  their  accounts  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  surmounted 
by  these  gentlemen — who,  when  they  under- 
took the  reorganization  little  more  than  two 
years  since,  found  the  company  overwhelmed 
with  litigation,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  wreck- 
ing Committees,  and  entangled  with  law 
proceedings,  fomented  actively  by  the  Erie 
administration  of  Jay  Gould,  then  in  the 
height  of  his  scandalous  power.  The  ;1  Com- 
mittees" were  disposed  of  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  and  litigation  was  beaten  down  by 
the  eminent  legal  adviser  retained  by  the 
Trustees.  The  work,  costly  and  full  of  anxie- 
ties, has  been  well  done,  and  with  but  little 
more  patience  on  the  part  of  inferior  creditors 
and  shareholders,  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  will  reach  the  position  of  solvency 
and  strength  to  which  it  is  so  well  entitled. 

I  am  Tery  faithfully  yours, 

JAMES  McHENRT. 

6,  Westminister  Chambers, 

Victoria  Street  Westminister,  S.  W. 
September  30th  1872. 


Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad. — The  Dallas 
(Texas)  News,  in  referring  to  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  construction  of  this^road 
says: 

The  projection  and  completion  of  this 
great  national  work,  by  Col  Thos.  A.  Scott, 
Vice  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
Company,  a  corporation  controlling  nearly 
4,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States, 
is  almost  over-shadowing  the  Presidential 
campaign  in  its  magnitude  and  importance, 
and  is  the  chief  topic  in  railway  circles  as 
well  as  the  Soutb.  There  are  already  some 
supplies,  iron,  etc.,  in  Galveston,  and  several 
locomotives  and  some  rolling  stock  at  Corsi- 
cana.  The  company  is  bringing  in  corn, 
grain  and  bacon  from  the  West,  and  St. 
Louis  for  the  East  end  of  the  road.  Corn  is 
being  bought  in  large  quantities  on  the 
Brazos,  to  be  brought  here  by  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central  Railway.  In  four  weeks  fifty 
thousand  ties  will  be  here  from  Calcasieu, 
La.,  and  one  thousand  tons  of  hay  are  now 
being  cut  between  here  and  Cedar  Grove, 
bitb  contracted  for  by  Major  Adamson,  the 
ehief  of  the  tie  and  forage  department  here. 
Five  hundred  miles  of  the  road,  including  the 
distance  between  Fort  Worih,  Dallas  and 
Lingview,  are  to  be  completed  within  fifteen 
months.  Work  is  to  commence  from  Dallas 
with  an  immense  force,  going  east  and  west 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  1st  of  October. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  laborers  already 
coming  in  and  scattering  themselves  along 
the  line  of  the  road,  but  there  is  room  for 
many  more  lie  cutters,  laborers  and  teams. 
The  company  have  erected  a  commodious 
office  on  Kim  Street  for  the  officers  of  the  road 
stationed  here,  and  for  the  work  inaugurated 
by  that  railway  Titan,  Colonel  Scolt,  goes 
bravely  on. 


— The  ten  and  a  half  million  loan  which 
the  Reading  Railroad  Company  gave  the 
shareholders  the  privilege  of  subscribing  to 
at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  at  par,  has  been 
very  largely  availed  of.  We  learn  that  the 
holders  of  nine-tenths  of  the  stock  subscribed 
for  §9,350.000  of  the  loan.,  and  also  for 
$1,250,0110  more  than  the  amounts  to  which 
they  were  respectively  entitled  at  the  rate  of 
30  per  cent.— making  the  total  subscription 
$13,600,000— an  ex.-ess  of  $3,100,000  over 
the  total  loan  to  be  awarded, — American 
Railroad  Journal. 


Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Rnilrond. 

The  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  in 
length  189  miles,  or  including  sidings,  &c, 
210  miles,  is  under  perpetual  lease  and  is 
operated  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com 
pany  of  Canada. 

The  company's  stock  of  locomotives  at  the 
close  of  1871  consisted  of  34  engines,  of  which 
were  passenger  14.  freight  16  and  shunting  4. 
They  had  at  same  date  576  revenue  cars,  viz: 
first  class  pass.  30,  post  office  and  baggage  20, 
emigrant  7,  box  and  cattle  330,  flat  188  and 
auxiliary,  one. 

Trains  were  run  as  follows:  rjassenger, 
304,159,  freight  326,610,  and  others  132,366— 
total  763,135  miles, 

Passengers  in  1871,  440,239  as  against  the 
previous  year's  business  459,808 — showing  a 
decrease  in  passenger  traffic  of  19,569.  The 
freight  business  increased  over  the  figures  of 

1870  to  the  extent  of  61,775  tons,  having  been 
in  1870,  315,994,  and  in  1871,  377,769. 

The  cause  of  the  decrease  in  passenger 
traffic  is  assigned  to  the  opening  of  new  roads 
in  the  country  traversed  by  this  line.  The 
decrease  was  in  the  local  traffic  alone. 
Through  travel,  never  large,  increased  about 
ten  per  cent.  Freight  traffic  increased — 
local  about  10  per  cent.,  and  through  71}  per 
cent ;    but  the  average  rate  per   ton  was    in 

1871  less    than    that   realized    in    preceding 
years. 

The  gross  earnings  in  1870  and  1871  com- 
pare as  follows  :  1870.  1871. 

Passenger $638,905  71      $618,178  42 

Freight 734,874  27        803,110  44 

Mails,    &c 41,962  18  42,068  61 

Rents "    5,380  49  30,504  51 

Trackage  1870-71    4,355  76 

Total $1,421,122  63  $1,507,217  74 

The  working  expenses  were  : 

Way $320,841  89     $322,734  45 

Locomotive  power.    194,473  31       210,709  41 

Cars 84,159  55         82,287  24 

Traffic  passenger...     82,022  54         96,515  29 

"       freight 141.949  32       152,583  34 

General  charges....     39,130  63         38,782  20 
Taxes  and  summa- 
ries      52,322  33        37,901   95 

Total $917,899  47     $941,583  88 

Balance   carried  to 

net  revenue $503,223  16     $565,633  86 

"Rents"  in  1871  include  634,048  88  for  the 
use  of  the  company's  track  by  the  Michigan 
Central  Company  between  Grand  Rapids 
Junction  and  Nunica,  November  27,  1870,  to 
December  31,  1871.  "Trackage,"  a  new 
item  of  account,  is  paid  under  traffic  agree- 
ment by  the  Michigan  Central  and  Great 
Western  of  Canada  Companies. 

The  net  revenue  from  the  traffic  of  1870 
and  1871  was  disposed  of  as  shown  in  the  fol 
lowing  summaries  :  1870. 
Interest  on  funded 

debt $389,128  24 

Interest    and    dis- 
count        5,234  80 

Interest  on    bonds 

14,421   98 


of  June  30,  '66... 

Claim  for  personal 

injury 

Detroit  and  Mil- 
waukee Railroad 
Company  propor- 
tion of  c  aims  for 
detention  of  freight 
in  winter  of  1864 

and  1865 

$408,785  02 

Balance  to  credit  of 
income $94,438  14 


1871. 
194,141  76 
1,828  78 
972  90 
16,657  79 


16,835  10 
$430  431  27 

$135,202  59 


The  company  was  reorganized  October  24, 
1860,  and  from  that  date  to  December  31, 
I860,  the  gross  earnings  were  $218,558.53, 
and  the  ne:  earnings  $109,666  30,  or  50.18 
per  cent  In  the  ten  succeeding  full  years 
the  net  earnings  were  43.07,  44  52,  39  48, 
33.16,  40  85,  38,28,  43  65,  41  01,  41.24,  33  42, 
and  37  53  per  cent. 

No  dividends  have  been  paid  on  the  com- 
mon stock  since  the  reorganization  of  1868. 
The  preference  shares,  however,  received  in 
1868,  3},  and  in  1869  7  per  cent.  No 
dividends  were  declared  either  in  1870  or 
1871 ;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  increased 
earnings,  dependent  mainly  on  improved 
economy  and  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
country  traversed,  must  at  no  distant  period 
render  it  possible  to  pay  on  both  preference 
and  common  alike. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  financial 
condition  of  the  company  as  of  January  1, 
1872: 

Capital    stock $422,140  00 

Preferred    slock,    secured    by 

mortgage 2,095,000  00 

Bonded  debt 7,696,387  75 

Total $10,213,527  75 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment $10,179,342  47 

Expenditure    on    works,    &c, 

1871 13,613  03 

Balance  carried  to  general  ac- 
count   20,572  25 

Total $10,213,627  75 

The  actual  cost  of  the  road  and  rolling 
stock  was  on  June  1,  1872,  $11,797,972.48, 
the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  having 
been  taken  from  revenue  used  in  construction 
since  the  reorganization  of  October  24,  1860. 

The  majority  of  the  bonds  of  June  30,  1866 
($1,238,000),  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Mer- 
chant's Bank  of  Canada,  and  are  redeema- 
ble at  the  rate  of  $100  000  per  annum  To 
date  $350,000  have  been  thus  redeemed  and 
are  held  by  the  company  although  still  re- 
tained in  full  on  the  balance  sheet.  The 
company  also  hold  of  this  series,  $40,262.62  ; 
of  the  bonds  of  September  1,  1866,  $190,000, 
and  of  funded  coupons,  $3,983.50,  the  said 
bonds  not  having  been  used.  Deducting 
these  redeemed  and  non-issued  securities  the 
net  debt  of  the  company  amounts  only  to  $7,- 
112,141.63 

President — Charles  C.  Trowbridge,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

Vice  President — Joseph  Price,  Hamilton, 
Canada. 

General  Superintendent — Thomas  Bell,  De- 
troit, Michigan 


Mississippi  Central  Railroad. — The  work 
on  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  from 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  directly  through  to  Cairo, 
has  been  commenced,  and  is  to  be  pushed 
forward  to  an  early  completion,  so  that  next 
summer  cars  will  run  directly  through  from 
New  Orleans,  via  Jackson,  Tennessee,  to 
Cairo,  and  thence  northward  over  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  The  length  of  the  road 
from  Jackson  to  Cairo  is  one  hundred  and 
seven  miles,  and  the  route  crosses  the  Louis- 
ville road  at  Milan,  eight  miles  beyond 
Humboldt,  and  the  Nashville  and  North- 
western near  Garner's  Station,  eight  mile3 
west  of  Dresden.  The  whole,  route  is  under 
contract  and  labor  upon  it  will  he  ceaseless 
until  the  cars  commence  running  upon  it 
and  the  through  route  is  established.  Work 
on  the  Paducah  and  Memphis  road  U  also 
going  on  rapidly. 
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Railroad  Lair. 

Ownership  in  Stolen  Coupons  — The  exist- 
ence of  th»  financial  system  known  as  the 
coupon  system  has  necessitated  a  class  of 
adjudications  heretofore  »lmost  unknown  in 
the  law  merchant  in  the  United  States  Not 
a  little  anxiety  was  felt  in  commercial  quarters 
and  among  private  individuals  who  were  in 
possession  of  coupon  bonds,  as  to  the 
disposition  which  the  courts  would  make  of 
many  questions  naturally  arising  under  the 
new  financial  regime.  In  order  to  give  coupons 
the  stability  and  currency  which  was  designed, 
and  in  following  out  to  their  logical  conclusion 
and  correct  application  the  principles  of 
the  law  merchant,  the  adjudications  ha\e 
established  the  equality  of  coupons  with  bank 
notes.  The  bona  fide  holder,  or  the  holder 
not  chargeable  with  mala  fides,  of  coupon 
bonds,  may  recover  thereon,  although  the 
person  from  whom  he  Obtained  them  possessed 
no  legal  title  thereto.  And  this  is  equally 
the  case  when  the  coupons  are  stolen.  In 
Murray  v.  Lardner,  2  Wall.  110,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Slates  was  called  upon  to 
establish  the  law  of  coupons  and  the  rights  of 
owners  of  stolen  coupons.  This  was  an  action 
to  recover  three  coupon  bonds  of  $1,000  each, 
issued  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
Company,  payable  to  bearer,  and  stolen  from 
an  iron  safe  from  Lardner  s  office,  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  night  of  Februafj  23,  1859.  It 
appeared  that  Murray  negotiated  the  coupons 
with  a  stranger,  and  that  a  few  questions  were 
asked  as  to  the  stranger's  knowledge  of  parties 
in  the  city  and  on  other  points,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  verify  his  statements.  At  the 
trial  the  court  charged  that  the  burden  of 
proof  was  upon  the  defendant  to  show  that 
he  had  received  the  coupons  in  good  faith. 
But  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  on 
appeal,  held,  that  coupon  bonds  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  payable  to  bearer,  pass  by  delivery,  arid 
a  purchaser  of  them,  in  good  fa;th,  is 
unaffected  by  want  of  title  in  the  vendor.  The 
buiden  of  proof,  on  a  question  of  good  faith, 
is  upon  the  party  who  assails  the  possession. 

In  Seybell  v.  The  National  Currency  Bank, 
2  Daly,  383,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
New  York  city,  followed  the  national  supreme 
court  and  carried  out,  to  its  fullest  extent,  the 
doctrine  already  enunciated.  This  was  an 
action  to  recover  tLe  value  of  two  United 
States  bonds  of  $1,000  each,  alleged  to  have 
been  stolen  from  plaintiff.  At  the  trial  the 
judge  charged  the  jury  that,  "the  theft  having 
been  proven,  it  devolves  on  the  defendants  to 
show  that  they  purchased  these  bonds,  which 
are  payable  to  bearer  and  therefore  pass  by 
delivery,  giving  value  for  them,':  and  left  it 
for  the  jury  to  determine  whether  they  pur- 
chased them,  and  further  charged,  if  they  ha  I 
notice  and  purchased  them,  this  fact  would 
imply  bad  faith.  The  jury  found  for  plaintiff; 
but  on  appeal  it  was  held,  that  "a  purchase 
like  this,  by  a  bank,  at  their  fair  market  value, 
and  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  of 
government  bonds,  which  pass  by  delivery,  is 
conclusive  upon  the  question  of  good  faith, 
unless  the  plaintiff  can  show  that  the  defend- 
ants purchased  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
robbery,  or  with  the  means  of  knowledge  at 
hand  which  they  intentionally  avoided. 

In  Dawson  v.  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.:  decided 
recently  in  the  marine  court  of  New  York  city, 
a  similar  doctrine  was  affirmed  and  approved. 

It  appears  from  the  opinion  of  Gross,  J., 
that  the  action  was  brought  to  recover  from 
the  defendants  the  value  of  fourteen  coupon*, 
each  for  $30  gold,  due  January  1,  1872. 
That  the  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  fourteen 


bonds,  with  coupons  attached,  issued  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Company.  The  coupons  were 
payable  half  yearly.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
2d  of  January,  1872  the  plaintiff  having  cut 
the  January  coupons  from  said  bonds,  and 
while  on  his  way  to  obtain  the  money  therefor, 
they,  with  others,  were  stolen  frorri  him.  The 
defendants  are  the  financial  agents  in  this 
city  of  the  Union   Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

To  them  the  plaintiff  repaired  on  the  next 
day,  and  informed  Mr.  Bliss,  one  of  the 
defendants  of  his  loss,  furnished  him  with  the 
numbers  of  the  coupons,  and  requested  the 
defendants  to  detain  them  and  to  stop  pay- 
ment if  presented.  The  coupons  were  pre 
sented  to  defendants  on  the  3d  of  January, 
1872,  by  a  person  representing  Cantoni  & 
Barlins,  brokers,  who  had  purchased  them  in 
the  ordin  rp  course  of  business.  Under  some 
pretext  the  defendants  detained  the  coupons, 
notifying  the  plaintiff  of  the  fact  When 
plaintiff  called  the  defendants  requested  from 
him  a  bond  of  indemnity,  which  was  not 
given  ;  but  written  and  verbal  notice  was  then 
given  to  the  de'endams  that  plaintiff  was  the 
owner,  that  he  demanded  payment,  and  would 
hold  defendants  responsible  therefor.  No 
eteps  having  been  taken  by  plaintiff  against 
the  parties  presenting  the  coupons,  the 
defendants,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1872> 
paid  the  same  to  Messrs  Cantoni  &  Barlinc. 

It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
that  the  coupons  having  been  stolen,  no  one 
could  acquire  title  thereto,  and  that  he,  and 
only  he,  was  entitled  to  receive  the  proceeds  ; 
that,  having  given  the  defendants  notice  of  the 
theft  and  of  hi»  ownership,  he  had  done  all 
that  could  be  asked  of  him,  and  any  payment 
after  such  notice,  made  by  defendants,  was  in 
their  own  wrong. 

Judge  Gross  said  :  "  The  defendants  stand 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  same 
position  as  a  bank  whose  bills  are  presented 
at  their  counter  for  redemption.  The  bank 
could  not  refuse  to  redeem  and  pay  its  bills 
because  they  had  been  stolen,  unless  the  thief 
presented  them.  If  the  notes  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  have  them  honored,  since  they 
are  payable  to  bearer,  and  pass  from  hand  to 
hand. 

In  case  of  Miller  v.  Race,  1  Burr.  462, 
where  an  innkeeper  received  a  bank  note  from 
his  lodger  in  course  of  business,  and  paid  the 
balance,  Lord  Mansfield  held,  he  might  retain 
it,  as  he  came  by  it  fairly,  bona  fide,  and  tor 
value,  and  without  knowledge  that  it  had 
been  stolen. 

In  the  case  of  1  Salk.  126,  where  a  bank 
note,  payable  to  A  or  bearer,  was  lost,  and 
found  by  a  stranger,  and  by  him  transferred 
to  C  for  value,  Chief  Justice  Holt,  held,  that 
"A  might  have  trover  against  the  stranger,  for 
he  had  no  title  to  it,  but  not  against  O,  by 
reason  of  the  course  of  trade,  which  creates  a 
property  in  the  bearer." 

These  eases  have  since  been  followed;  and 
it  is  well  established  that  these  coupons,  if 
they  came  into  the  hands  of  Cantoni  &  Barling 
for  value,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
and  without  notice  of  their  having  been  stolen, 
then  they  were  entitled  to  receive  the  proceeds 
thereof,  and,  unless  paid,  could  have  enforced 
payment  against  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Barling,  of  the  firm  of 
Cantoni  &  Barling,  is  to  the  effect,  that  bis 
firm  bought  the  coupons  on  the  3d  of  January, 
1872,  from  a  stranger,  at  109,  gold  being  at 
10U|@109}  or  thereabouts;  but  these  coupons, 
by  cu.-tom,  are  also  purchased  and  sold  like 
gold,  and  that   his  firm   bad  purchased  them 


during  business  hours,  in  the  usual  and 
ordinary  course  of  business. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  for  tho 
reason  stated,  there  must  be  judgment  for  the 
defendants. 

The  promptness  and  efficiency  which  the 
courts  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  have 
evinced  in  applying  the  principles  of  commer- 
cial paper  to  the  new  species  of  representative 
values,  is  worthy  of  commendation,  and 
strengthens,  not  only  commercial  confidence, 
but  also  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the 
profession,  in  the  good  sense  and  flexibility 
of  the  principles  of  the  law  merchant. ; — Albany 
Law  Journal. 

«'  m  ■  

Catawissa  Railroad  Leased  to  Reading.— • 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  says:  "That  the 
Reading  Railroad  Company  has  leased  the 
Catawissa  road  is  now  quite  certain  ;  the  legal 
nstruments  consummating  lb.  s  important 
Chance  were  signed  by  the  officials  of  bo  h  cor- 
porations yesterday.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
lease,  the  Catawissa  road,  with  all  its  proper- 
ties and  franchises,  passes  under  the  control 
of  the  Reading  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years,  the  lessors  to  pay  30  per  cent  of 
the  gross  receipts  per  annum,  and  the  lessees 
bind  themselves  to  pay  promptly  the  interest 
on  all  the  funded  debts  of  the  Catawissa  of 
whatsoever  nature;  and  further,  to  pay  to  the 
Catawissa  company  the  first  year  $154,000  in 
cash;  the  second  year  the  interest  and 
$178,000;  the  third  year  the  interest  and 
$202,000;  the  fourth  year  and  ever  after, 
the  interest  and  $226,000.  The  Catawissa 
railroad  is  to  issue  $1,000,000  new  stock,  to 
bear  interest  in  1874  of  two  and  one-third  per 
cent;  in  1875  of  four  and  two-thirds  percent, 
and  in   1876,  and  ever  after,  seven  per  cent. 

"  Holders  of  preferred  Catawissa  Block  are 
granted  the  privilege  to  subscribe  in  the  ratio 
of  43  shares  for  every  100  shares  in  stock,  and 
to  pay  for  the  same  by  relinquishing  all 
claims  for  arrears  of  dividends.  In  case  the 
receipts  for  any  one  year  fall  short  of  the 
amount,  named  above,  for  said  year,  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company  have  no  claim  on  the 
receipts  of  any  other  year.  That  this  lease 
will  he  mutually  advantageous  there  is  not  a 
doubt." 

The  Catawissa  railroad  extends  from  Wil- 
liamsport  to  Tamaner.d,  in  this  Stale,  a  dis- 
tance of  ninety-four  miles.  In  1871  this  com- 
paratively short  line  carried  42,971  tous  of 
merchandise,  mostly  coal  and  iron.  The 
earnings  for  the  past  year  were  :  From 
passengers,  $73,570;  freight,  $559,792;  mail, 
$4,944;  miscellaneous.  $16,041.  Net  reve- 
nues from  operations  in  1871  were  $202,514, 
from  which  was  paid  for  the  year  a  dividend 
of  7  per  cent.,  disbursed  semi-annually.  The 
stock  of  the  road  amounts  to  $3,359,500; 
the  bonds  to  $1,740,350;  a  total  of  $5,099,850. 
The  cost  of  road  and  equipment  is  $5,126,500. 


The  Marquette  Journal  says:  The 
greatest  and  most  important  fact  which  is 
staring  the  iron  men  of  Lake  Superior  in  the 
face  is  the  expense  of  charcoal  fuel,  the  ab- 
sence of  stone  coals,  and  the  difficulties  likely 
to  be  encountered  by  the  gradual  absorption  of 
the  wood.  But  for  this  there  would  be  nothing 
in  the  way  of  the  immediate  erection  of  every 
class  of  iron  works, making  a  forest  of  mills  and 
factories  25  miles,  squareand  offeringthe  world 
products  which  could  njwhere  find  compe- 
tition in  their  cheapness  or  excellence.  All 
are  looking  forward  to  a  successful  termination 
of  the  peat  experiments  to  remove  these 
doubts  and  bring  this  country  by  one  powerful 
bound  into  a  life  such  as  the  world  has  so  far 
failed  to  produce. 
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Anthracite  Conl  Trade. 

IT8   HISTORY   AND    PROGRESS. 

P.  W.  Sheafer,  Esq,  of  Pottsville  Pa,,'fur- 
nishes  interesting  statistics  in  relation  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  Anthracite 
Tjoal  trade.  The  total  production  in  1820 
was  365  tons;  in  1830,  174,734  tons;  in  1840, 
864,379  tons;  in  1850,  3,358,899  tons;  in 
1860,  8,513,123  tons;  and  in  1870,  15,849,899 
tons.  Not  having  space- for  the  entire  table, 
we  have  given  the  product  for  the  year  at  the 
end  of  each  decade. 

1768  Anthracite  coal  first  used  in  Wyoming 
Valley  by  Obadiah  Gore  (Blacksmith.) 

1775  &  1776  Several  boat  loads  of  anthra- 
cite coal  were  sent  from  Wyoming  down  the 
Susquehanna  and  thence  hauled  to  the 
Carlisle  Barracks  to  manufacture  arms. 

1790  Coal  first  known  in  Schuylkill  County. 

1794  Blacksmiths  used:  it  in  Schuylkill 
County. 

1808  Used  in  grates  by  Jukge  Fell,  of  Wilkes- 
bacre! 

1812  Col.  Geo.  Shoemaker  hauled  nine 
wagon  loads  of  coal  from  Pottsville  to  Phila- 
delphia and  gave  away  the  coal. 

18 14  Chis.  Miner  sent  an  ark  load,  24  tons  of 
coal,  from  Munch  Chunk,  via  the  Lehigh  and 
Delaware,  to  Philadelphia. 

1815  Schuylkill  navigation  commenced. 
1820  365  tons  of  coal  shipped  by  the   Le- 
high Canal. 

The  Schuylkill  trade  opened  in  1822,  and 
that  of  the  Wyoming  region,  now  by  far  the 
largest,  in  1829. 

The  following  statement  of  the  areas  of  the 
several  coal-fields  is  of  importance,  viz: 

Sq.  miles.  Acres. 
Schuylkill  coal-fields  (South'n),  146  93,440 
Second  or  Middle  Coal-£eld,  126  80,640 
Third  or  Northern. Coal-field,  .198  126,720 
Total  Area  of  the   Anthracite 

Cqal-fieias,  ^  470     300,800 

The  total  production  of  anthracite  from 
1820  to  1870  (fifty  years)  is  estimated  at 
206,668,325  tons;  while,  as  a  comparison  and 
an  indication  of  what  may  reasonably  be 
expected  in  the  not  distant  future,  from  the 
growth  of  our  industries,  the  production  of 
Great  Britain  for  one  year  (1870),  is  placed 
beside  it  at  the  colossal  figure  of  110,431,192 
tons 

Pefhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Mr. 
Sheafer' s  report,  though  it  is  purely  specula- 
tive in  character,  is  that  in  which  he  esti- 
mates the  contents  of  the  various  fields  and 
the  probable  amount  of  coal  still  remaining 
to  be  mined,  viz.: 

Taking  the  average  thickness  of  the  South- 
ern field  at  75  feet,  and  that  of  the  Middle 
and  Northern  fields  at  45  feet,  he  estimates 
the  total  contents  of 

the  anthracite  region,  Tons,  26,361,076,000 
Or  the  practical  con- 
tents (deducting  50 
per  cent,  for  waste), 
Already  mined  out  206- 
666,  325  tons  doub- 
led   for    waste 

Balance  to  be  mined.. 

Taking  Mr.  Sheafer's  estimate  of  the  proba- 
ble supply  still  on  b,and  to  approximate 
tolerably  to  the  truth;  our  anthracite  fields 
would,  at  our  present  rate  of  production,  be 
entirely  exhausted  in  about  850  years,  while 
at  the  rate  of  production  attained  by  Great 
Britain  the  period  would  be  shortened 
about  110  years. 


13,180,508,000 


412,332,750 
12,768,175,250 


Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad. — The 
President's  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1872r  shows: 

Earnings  —  Louisville  and  Nashville  and 
branches,  $3,209,944  53;  Memphis,  Clarke*- 
ville  and  Louisville  (12  months),  $505,358  78; 
Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad,  $938,576  68. 
Total  earnings,  $4,653,779  99. 

Expenses — Louisville  and  Nashville  and 
branches,  $1,997,125  57  ;  interest,  $266,995  10; 
dividends,  $628,541 ;  expenses,  Memphis, 
Clarksville  and  Louisville  (12  months).  $196,- 
840  07;  interest  M.  C.  &  L.  (9  months),  $74,- 
128  57;  expenses  Memphis  and  Ohio,  $242,- 
487  38.  Total  expenses,  including  interest 
and  dividends,  $J, 403,926  04;  showing  a  net 
profit  of  $249,453  95. 

The  bonded  debt,  as  per  last  report,  was 
$8,752,000,  Total  bonded  debt  June .30,  1872, 
$8,744,000.  In  this  sum  is  included  city  of 
Louisville  bonds,  without  mortgage,  $849,000  ; 
making  the  total  debt  for  which  the  road  is 
mortgaged,  $7,896,000.  Memphis  and  Ohio 
Railroad  bonds  mortgage  on  that  road,  $3,- 
500,000      Total  mortgage  on  all,  $11,395,000 

During  the  year  7  per  cent,  cash  dividend 
on  the  capital  stock  has  been  paid. 

The  report  of  the  Vice  President  and 
General  Superintendent  for  the  past  year 
shows  an  incre_a.se  of  gross  earnings  on  all  the 
lines  operated  by  this  company  of  1.4?  per 
cent;  decrease  of  operating  expenses  of 
2.52  per  cent ,  and  an  increase  of  net  earnings 
of  14.97  per  cent 

The  company  took  possession  July  1,  1872, 
of  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  Railroad,  which 
will  be  run  under  lease.  This  will  give  a 
direct  lujfi  to  Montgomery  (wlien  the  south 
and  north  road  is  opened)  of  490  miles. 

On  and  after  October  1,  1872,  the  company 
will  operate  920  miles  of  road. 


POST  &  CO. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Railway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 

186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 
qiNCINNATI. 


Xi.  D.  KRAFT  &  CO. 

PARKERSBURC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

WEST  IS.  LUBRICATING  OIL 

STRICTLY    28    GRAVITY, 
PROPRIETORS  OF    THE    CELEBRATED 


- 


AMT» 


We  make  I  lie  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a,  specialty. 


ALL  OILS  SOLD    BT   US    ARE   GUARANTEED 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURB 


fl9T  We  would  request  that  you  favor  tta  with  an 
ord-r  fur  the  T .  K.  OIL,  which  trill  be  prompt, 
ly  filled,  as  our  facilities  for  shipping  are  un- 
equaled.    Quotations  given  on  application. 


Masonic  Excursion  to  Europe  and  the 
Grea,t  International  Exposition  at  Vienna. 
—An  excursion,  on  a  grand  scale,  is  prepar- 
ing at  Columbia,  Pa.,  under  the  auspices  of 
Ctrene  Commandery,  Knighti  Templar,  for 
a  tour  to  Europe  and  the  International 
Exposition  at  Vienna.  They  propose  to  start 
about  the  1st  of  June  next.  Landing  at 
Queenstown,  they  will  travel  through  Ireland 
aiid  Great  Britain,  and  visit  all  places  of 
prominence  on  the  Continent.  The  details 
have  all  been  arranged  for  carrying  the  party, 
and  provided  for  them,  at  an  extremely  low 
rate.  Number  limited,  Masonic  Brethern 
wishing  to  join  this  most  magnificent  excur- 
sion, should  make  it  known  before  the  1st  day 
of  January  next.  For  circulars,  or  full  par» 
ticulars,  address  the  Committee,  RambO,  Kauff. 
man.  and  Eagle,  Columbia,  Pa. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 
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Insurance  Companies  Eeduce  Bates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

era-The  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  la  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  tlie  fact  (hat  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  thntklndle  at  stations,  In  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FABWEU,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 
TO!   .€>  CINCINNAT 
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RAILROAD  PRINTING. 


HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 

WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 

Railroad  Printing 

OIF1    EYEE/Y    DESOB/IPTIOU 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 

Local   &  Coupon  Tickets, 


. 


churns,  SOFT  BILLS, 


POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

.AJsriD  bla-Istk:  books. 

WRJGHTSON  &  CO., 


RAILROAD    RECORD     OEEICEj 

-J 

J 

No.  1 67  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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E.  D.  MAIfSFIELD,    ....    7Edito-s 
T.  WRIOHTSON.       ....     _  Jailors 

CINCINNATI,  Thursday,  October  24,  -  1872~ 

©tie  itKiiroaQ  £ttco*i3u 

PUBLISHED     EVERY    THURSDAV     MORNING, 

By   ll'riffhfson  &  Co., 
OPFlCK-No,167Walnut  Street 

Subscriptions — $3  per  annum  in  advance. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A.  square!  3  the  space  occupied  by  ten  lines  ofNonparel 

OneSquare,singleinsertion s  2  00 

"        "        per  month 5  (jO 

44        *'        six  months 15  0° 

"        "        perannum .....'..'.'.'."      25  U(l 

'•column, singleinsertioD 7  no 

"       ik       permonth .'.'.'.'.'     14  00 

"  '       six  months 55  n(l 

*'  '       pirannum 110  00 

'•page,     singlei  nsertion. 25  00 

"        **        permonth 40  00 

"        '*       sixmonths ; _ 135  00 

•'       '*       pennimm .'. 2(0  00 

Cardsnotexceedirjgfourlines.  $7  OOpcrannum  . 

WHIfinWQH  &.  «-Q..  Prop'rs 

Cincinnati—  Its  proposed  Parks,  Avenues 
and  Depots. 

This  is  broad  enough  subject  for  a  dozen 
articles,  but  we  propose  only  to  glance  at 
them  with  a  view  to  what  we  last  spoke  of — 
the  Depots. 

1.  Of  Parks. — If  we  were  asked  if  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  and,  indeed,  all  cities  should 
have  parks,  and,  indeed,  must  have  abundant 
park  room,  we  should  at  once  say  "yes." 
They  are  necessary  to  the  shut-up  and  care- 
worn citizens  and  multitudes  of  work-people. 
It  is  a  provision  of  humanity.  But  if  we 
were  asked  in  such  a  city  as  Cincinnati,  how 
and  where,  we  might  answer  the  question  very 
differently  from  some  other  people.  The  first 
question  is,  do  you  want,  or  do  you  ever 
mean  to  have  a  great  public  park?  Or  do 
you  mean  to  have  a  score  of  small  ones,  as 
breathing  places,  in  different  sections  of  the 
city  ?  We  are  not  sure  that  the  last  is  not 
the  best  mode  of  solving  the  problem.  The 
great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  have  answered 
_tbe  question  in  the  first  method,  aimed  to  get 
an  immense  park.  The  most  signal  examples, 
perhaps,  in  the  entire  world,  are  those  of  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the 
former  having  1,000  acres  and  the  latter,  we 
are  told,  3,000  acres  in  magnificent  parks. 
This  would  not  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  mass- 
es of  the  people,  if  it  were  not  for  the  recent 
invention  of  street  cars,  which  render  them 
accessible  at  cheap  rates.  Supposing,  then,  a 
workman  to  visit  the  parks,  for  a  distance  of 
three  (3)  miles,  which  is  scarcely  more  than 
the  average,  he  could  do  it  and  return  at  a 
cost  of  10  cents,  which  would  have  to  him  a 
greater  advantage  than  the  small  park,  in  the 
fact  that  it  gave  him  a  ride  while  resting. 
But  if  the  problem  is  solved  by  small  parks, 
then  it  is  obvious  they  ought  not  to  be  over 
30  or  40  acres  each,  because  there  ought  to  be 


a  dozen  of  them,  and  that,  too,  in  the  city, 
obviously  at  an  immense  expense.  Now  in 
regard  to  Cincinnati,  it  is  doing  neither  the 
one  thing  or  the  other.  It  has  just  leased  the 
Burnet  Woods,  which  probably  contains  170 
acres.  Eden  Park,  we  believe,  has  150  acres. 
The  city  can  not  get  more  than  one  or  two 
like  those.  The  result  will  be,  then,  that  with 
two  or  three  petty  squares  in  the  city  and  two 
or  three  small  parks,  the  park  question  will  be 
ended.  These  may  be  very  much  embelisbed 
and  made  accessible  to  many  people,  but  the 
great  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  we  think  it  will 
be  an  immense  city,  will  have  no  really  great 
park,  and  will  be  poorly  supplied  with  small 
ones.  The  policy  of  the  city,  so  far  as  it  is 
apparent  now,  seems  to  be  to  arrive  at  this 
result,  and  it  will  be  rather  a  lame  conclusion.. 
Now  what  we  would  observe  on  this  practi- 
cally is  that  if  the  city  does  not  intend  to  get 
a  really  grand  park,  the  Eden  park  is  already 
too  large — too  large  because  there  must  be 
several  more  like  it,  as  is  shown  and  already 
begun  in  the  case  of  the  Burnet  Woods.  So 
if  the  city  does  intend  to  get  a  large  park, 
then  also  Eden  Park  is  larger  than  is  neces- 
sary, because  the  great  resort  will  be  the 
grand  park.  In  view  of  these  plain  facts,  as 
well  as  other  considerations,  the  addition  of 
Deer  Creek  valley  to  Eden  Park  is  prepos- 
terous, manifestly  absurd.  Just  think  of  itl 
The  cost  of  the  addition  of  31  acres  to  Eden 
Park  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  cost  of  1,000 
acres  where  a  park  really  ought  to  be! 

As  to  the  avenues,  none  have  been  pro- 
posed, which  ought  not  to  be.  But  rather  the 
reverse.  The  circumference  of  the  city,  from 
the  river  on  the  East  to  the  West  is  at  least 
six  miles.  There  should  be  a  broad  avenue 
on  each  half  mile.  Nature  has  presented 
barriers  in  some  places,  and  in  others  not. 
The  first  great  avenue  made  should  be  Colum- 
bia avenue,  made  from  Columbia  to  Deer 
Creek;  then  Gilbert  avenue;  then  one  on 
Sycamore  Hill;  next,  Vine  street;  then 
Brown  street,  and  so  on.  These  avenues  are 
really  more  necessary  than  the  parks ;  for 
they  are  of  immediate  and  pressing  necessity, 
of  daily  use.  Great  avenues  are  themselves 
breathing  places. 

So  of  parks  and  avenues;  and  now  we 
come  to  the  great  question  of  depots.  We 
shall  here  "harp  upon  our  daughter"  for  a, 
little  while,  for  verily  it  is  needed.  Just  look 
at  the  depots  we  have  and  consider  what  they 
must  be  soon,  in  their  present  condition,  and 
especially  if  they  are  to  be  reached  by  run- 
ning through  miles  of  the  city.  We  have 
now  ten  railroads  coming  into  the  city;  some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  on  the  same  track,  but  all 
of  them  coming  miles  through  houses.  We 
hold  the  present  condition  of  affairs  to  be 
wrong,  and  in  the  end  to  be  intolerable.  We 
will  take,  for  example,  the  East  End  depot, 
that  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
For  at  least  four  miles  it  goes  through  streets 


of  the  city,  built  up  wi;h  houses.    This  is  not 
in  the  least  necessary,  for  it  might  have  gone 
through  the  tunnel.     But  suppose  it  does  not, 
what  is  the  present   condition  of  the   Miami 
depot  and  bridge?     The  depot  for  passengers 
is  part  of  the  freight    depot,   and   the    whole 
crowded   up    so    that  it  is  unsightly  and    in- 
convenient.    Then  when  the  passenger  goes 
to  the  street  cars  he  must   cross  half  a  dozen 
freight    tracks,  and    is  sometimes    absolutely 
shut  off  by  freight  cars.     There  are  no  ladies' 
room,  except  up  stairs,  in  a  gloomy  and  dingy 
place.    In  one  word,  without  further  detail,  the 
present  depot  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  road 
in  Cincinnati  is  a  nuisance  unmitigated.     We 
are  told,  and   presume  that  the   company  in- 
tend to  build  another  one  soon.     But  where? 
Before  we  answer  that  question  let  us  turn  to 
another  phase  of  the  Miami   depot:   This  is  it 
.■ — you  pass  a  square  from  the  depot  on  Front 
slreet  and  you   see   the   splendid    bridge  the 
Pennsylvania    company    has    made    over  the 
Ohio.     It  is  in  every  way  a  capital  affair.   But 
what  do  you  see?    That  the  track  of  the  road 
for  the  bridge  descends  suddenly,  makes  the 
sharpest  possible  turn  and  crosses  into  Front 
street  in  the  most  awkward  and  inconvenient 
way-   But  you  look  and  see  that  if  nature  and 
reason    had    their  way  the    railroad    passing 
over  the  bridge  would  have  proceeded    from 
the  bridge   on  a  gentle   grade  to  Eggleston 
avenue,  and  thence  to  a  depot  above,  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  plain,  where  passengers 
and  goods  could  be  distributed,  and  easily  and 
pleasantly.     This  would  be  a  grand  stroke  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  company — will  it  be 
done  ?     We  shall  give  no  other  example  now, 
although    the   depots  on  the  West  side  need 
improvement    nearly   as    much.       Now   this 
brings  us  to  our  former  suggestion.    Why  not 
turn    Deer  creek  valley  to  a  useful  purpose 
and  make  a  grand  depot  in  it  ?    It  would  cost 
the  city  not  half  as  much  as  the  park  plan, 
and  be  of  immense  use  to  the  business  of  the 
city,  while  the   addition   to  the   park  will  be 
totally   useless.     The    park    is  large  enough 
now  for  all  the  purposes  it  will  ever  answer, 
which  is  the  pleasure  of  about  a  tenth  part  of 
the  citizens.     We  leave  the  subject  here,  with 
the  prediction  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  the  tunnel  being  finished,  the  railroads 
will  make  their  union    depots  on  the  upper 
plain,  and  when  Cincinnati  will  make  a  grand 
park  outside.  E.  D.  M. 

Morrow,  Oct.  23,  1872. 


—  The  tracklayers  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  are  now  some  50  miles  west  of 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  advancing 
down  the  new  River  Valley  -at  the  average 
rate  of  a  mile  per  working  day.  The  gap 
remaining  between  the  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  the  road  is  less  than  fifty  miles, 
and  will  be  closed  by  the  last  of  November  or 
soon  thereafter.  The  Western  Division  of  the 
road  from  Huntington  to  Gauley  is  doinf  a 
very  active  coal  traffic;  all  the  present 
supply  of  rolling  stock  cau  accommodate. 
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I>eer  Creek  Valley. 

In  your  last  issue  you  called  attention  to  the 
appropriation  of  Deer  Creek  valley  by  the  city 
for  railroad  uses  exclusively,  and  said  that  this 
was  the  best  possible  use  that  could  be  made 
of  it,  because  railroads  needed  it,  and  also  be- 
cause such  a  disposition  of  this  property  would 
create  new  values  in  the  city  to  an  immense 
amount,  and  it  would  settle  the  question 
forever,  and  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  rings 
and  jobbers  who  have  made  it  a  pet  scheme 
for  the  past  few  years  (and  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  years  to  come  unless  it  is  disposed  of.) 
with  which  to  draw  money  out  of  the  City 
Treasury. 

Since  our  last  publication  the  question  of 
railroad  depots  in  our  city  has  come  up  in  a 
pretty  direct  way.  We  are  discussing  ihe 
subject  of  a  connection  with  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  railroad,  and  of  coal  roads  in  va 
rious  directions,  and  the  entrance  into  the  city 
of  our  own  Southern  road,  but  when  we  look 
around  to  see  where  these  shall  land  and 
transact  the  immense  business  they  are  expec* 
ted  to  bring  to  us,  we  are  at  a  loss  for  room- 

An  engineer  of  one  of  these  corporations 
was  here  last  week  to  look  into  this  matter, 
and  after  considerable  examination  he  still 
asked  the  question,  "  where  is  there  room  in 
your  city  for  depot  grounds?"  It  was  a 
question  not  easily  answered,  and  although 
there  were  a  great  many  suggestions  by  our 
enterprising  citizens  to  this  engineer,  still, 
we  happen  to  know  that  he  left  fully  convin- 
ced, that  none  of  the  old  railroad  companies 
have  room  for  themselves,  much  less  any  to 
divide  with  new  companies,  and  that  any 
thing  like  a  sufficient  amount  of  space  for  the 
purposes  of  his  company  alone,  could  be 
found  in  but  two  localities,  viz:  Mill  Creek 
and  Deer  Creek.  The  first  place  being  out  of 
the  question  the  other  was  the  subject  of  a 
special  and  thorough  examination. 

Bounded  by  Broadway,  Hunt  street,  Effluent 
Pipe  street,  Gilbert  Avenue,  and  Court  street, 
this  gorge  in  our  city,  contains  about  forty 
acres.  Upon  Baoadway  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  business  part  of  the  city  and  only  one 
square  and  a  half  from  the  Court  House,  there 
13  a  front  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen  feet; 
and  upon  Court  street  a  front  of  five  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  and  upon  Hunt  street  a  front 
of  one  thousand  feet,  and  the  extremes  of 
this  immense  frontage,  in  the  aggregate 
(nearly  two  thousand  feet)  are  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  center  of  the  population  of  the  city. 
From  this  valley  extends  the  only  proposed 
railroad  outlet  to  the  north  that  is  direct,  with 
an  easy  grade,  and  the  shortest  that  can  be 
made  from  the  city  into  the  densely  populated 
and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Miamis,  and  ex- 
tending so  far  back  of  the  hills  which  hedge 
in  the  city,  that  every  railroad  from  the  north 
can  easily  intersect  it.  We  refer  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Walnut  Hills  Tunnel  Rail- 
way.    From   the    south    end    of  this   famous 


valley,  an  avenue  passes  directly  to  the 
river,  and  to  the  only  railroad  bridge  span- 
ning the  Ohio  at  this  place,  upon  which 
the  city  has  expended  nearly  a  million 
dollars  to  prepare  it  for  a  railroad  thorough- 
fare. This  i3  the  only  line  of  the  kind  in  the 
city  and  probably  the  only  one  which  will  ever 
be  granted  exclusively  for  railroad  uses.  And 
from  the  west  side  of  this  forty  acre  tract 
runs  streets  extending  so  far  into  the  citv 
as  to  bisect  every  main  tbonnghfiire  running 
from  the  river  to  the  upper  plane.  It  is  easily 
accessible  from  every  business  part  of  the  city 
and  within  a  fev  squares  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment buildings  in  this  city,  and  Fountain 
Square,  the  most  frequented  center  of  attrac- 
tion we  have,  and  the  point  from  which  all  the 
s'treet  railroads  will  ramify  to  all  pacts  of  the 
city. 

These  are  the  surroundings  of  Deer  Creek 
valley.  Bit  in  and  of  itself  it  is  particularly 
valuable  for    railroad    uses. 

Appropriated  for  such  purposes  there  would 
not  be  a  street  or  an  alley  within  the  given 
area.  It  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  highest 
flood,  and  even  the  waters  which  it  gathers  as 
drainage  are  passed  away  through  an  immense 
conduit  placed  there  at  the  city's  expense.  Its 
formation  is  not  as  objectionable  as  it  may  at 
first  seem.  Better  the  great  hollow  that  disfig- 
ures it  than  that  it  should  be  the  base  of  an- 
other rocky  hill  like  those  which  now  surround 
and  look  down  into  it.  The  valley  can  be 
more  easily  filled  to  the  right  height  for  com- 
mercial purposes  than  could  such  a  hill  be  dug 
down  to  the  same  level.  A  few  feet  of  fill- 
ing and  a  floor  can  be  made  which  cjuld  be 
converted  into  the  mo3t  splendid  coal  vaults  — 
capacious,  well  located  for  the  Bupply  of  two- 
thirds  of  our  present  population  of  easy  access 
for  railways  from  the  north  or  south,  and  by 
which  our  coal  supply  to  a  large  extent  must 
come,  accessible  to  drays  and  carts,  by  means 
of  which  this  coal  will  be  distributed  to  con- 
sumers, and  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  other 
freights  the  railroads  centering  there  may 
bring,  and  out  of  sight,  even,  of  the  thousands 
of  people  who  will  arrive  and  depart  from  this 
great  railroad  entrepot, as  over  these  vaults  will 
be  constructed  strong  archways  upon  which 
will  (or  ought  to)  stand  a  depot  of  proportions 
and  arrangement  adequate  to  the  enormous 
traffic  half  a  dozen  railroads  will  bring  there. 

Without  following  the  advantages  of  this 
much  despised  valley  further,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  an  unobstructed  tract  of  land  of  40 
acres,  embosomed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  very 
heart  of  this  densely  populated  city,  with  ca- 
pabilities for  railroad  interests,  by  connections 
and  arrangements  unsurpassed  by  any  depot 
property  we  have  seen  in  the  whole  country. 
We  know  of  no  city  Of  300,001)  people  where 
such  grounds  can  be  bad  for  railroad  uses.  To 
obtain  anything  comparable  to  it  in  location 
alone,  railroad  companies  bjth  in  Europe  and 
America  have  expended  millions  of  dollars. 
Without  doubt,  broken  and  noisome  as  it  now 
is,  it  is  the  most  valuable  piece  of  ground  not 


covered  with  buildings  within  the  city  limits. 
It  is  capable  of  adding  more  to  the  wealth  and 
growth  of  the  city  than  any  other  piece  of  un- 
occupied land  within  it,  not  as  a  huge  slaugh- 
tering pen — not  for  a  park — but  for  railroad 
depots,  coal  vaults,  freight  houses,  car  yards, 
and  the  concentration  of  the  railroads  north 
of  the  hills  and  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  lan- 
guishing for  the  want  of  ways  to  get  into  it, 
and  room  for  the  transaction  of  business  when 
they  are  here. 

To  this  eud  the  city  ought  by  some  means  to 
take  possession  of  this  property  and  dedicate 
it  to  railroad  uses.  She  should  take  it  out  of 
the  field  of  political  contention  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators, or  rings,  or  jobbers,  or  its  being  dis- 
posed of  for  other  purposes.  And  when  thus 
secured,  a  generous  policy  for  its  management 
should  be  adopted  by  which  railroads  seeking 
this  part  of  the  city  will  be  encouraged  to 
come  here,  and  strengthened  so  that  they  can, 
and  at  the  same  time  our  people  realize  from 
such  an  improvement  the  laTgest  possible  bene- 
fits. H. 


The  Vicksbdbg,  Pensacola  and  Ship  Island 
Railroad —The  Vicksburg  Times  says  that 
the  work  on  this  road  is  progressing  finely. 
Grading  has  commenced  within  one  mile  of 
the  elevator,  which  is  nearly  finished  to  Big 
Bayou,  four  and  one-half  miles  from  the  city, 
and  from  th's  point  the  road  bed.  with  all  the 
bridges  and  culverts,  are  finished  to  a  point 
within  one  and  one-half  miles  of  Big  Black,  a 
distance  of  fourteen  miles.  The  bridge  across 
Big  Bayou  is  436  feet  in  length,  and  is 
constructed  with  seasoned  12  by  12  cypress. 
The  three  and  a  half  miles  between  Big  Bajou 
and  the  city,  on  which  hands  are  at  work,  will 
be  completed  to  the  upper  line  of  Reading's 
plantation  within  one  month.  We  were 
assured  that  the  work  would  be  finished  to 
Big  Black  within  ten  days.  The  gauge  of 
the  road  is  to  be  three  feet.  The  Warrenton 
switch  is  also  completed,  ready  for  the  ties, 
and  is  5,800  feet  in  length. 

The  company  is  considering  three  routes 
from  Big  Biaek — one  route  leaves  Port  Gibson 
to  the  right,  running  up  the  north  fork  of 
Bayou  Pierre,  crossing  the  New  Orleans  and 
Jackson  Railroad  at  Hazelhurst.  Another 
which  i3  being  considered  is  to  run  up  the 
south  fork  of  Bayou  Pierre  and  cross  the  New 
Orleans  and  Jackson  Railroad,  atBrookhaven  ; 
and  still  a  central  route,  crossing  the  other 
road  at  Beauregard.  Vicksburg  subscribed 
to  the  stock  of  this  road  $100,000,  and  Warren 
county  $300,000.  It  is  expected  that  other 
counties  through  which  it  will  pass  will  also 
sive  aid. 


—  By  the  laws  of  Maine  a  railroad  is,  on 
request,  to  draw  over  its  roads  the  cars  of  any 
other  railroad  connecting  with  it  at  reasonable 
times,  and  for  a  toll  not  exceeding  its  ordi- 
nary rates;  when  it  neglects  the  connecting 
road  may  run  cars  with  its  own  engines  over 
the  road. 

Of  487  railroads  in  the  United  States,  307 

have  a  gauge  of  four  feet  and  eight  and  one- 
half  inches,  and  the  remaining  180  vary  in 
gauue  from  three  feet  to  six  fee'.  Between 
these  extremes  (and  including  (hem)  there 
are  no  fewer  than  eighteen  other  gauges 
operated. 
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Eggleston  Avenue  and  tbe  Railroads. 

Under  this  head  the  Gazette  of  this  city  has 
been  calling  the  attention  of  oar  Common 
Council  to  a  measure  now  before  the  railroad 
eommittee  which  is  supposed  to  conceal  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  those  who  intro- 
duced it.  Certain  it  is  that  the  resolution 
is  singularly  obscure  in  its  wording,  and  by 
its  reference  to  other  resolutions  and  ordi 
nances  passed  some  years  since,  it  is  left  with- 
out any  apparent  meaning  in  and  of  itself. 
Tbis  is  such  a  loose  way  of  doing  business, 
and  almost  always  so  deceptive  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  practiced.  Each  and  every  ordi- 
nance, resolution,  or  bill,  should  express  in 
clear  and  unmistakable  language  what  is  want- 
ed by  it,  and  the  provisions  of  any  other  bill,  or- 
dinance or  resolution  necessary  to  convey  this 
desire  should  be  incorporated  in  the  new  mea- 
sure, not  as  a  quotation,  but  as  part  and  parcel 
of  itself.  It  would  be  wise,  nay,  further,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  committees  before  whom  such  bills, 
resolutions,  etc.,  are  placed  to  require  this  to 
be  done,  and  to  refuse  to  recognize  them  in 
any  other  shape. 

So  far  as  regards  the  appropriation  of  Eg- 
gleston Avenue  for  railroad  uses,  the  Gazette 
is  unquestionably  right.  It  is  destined  for 
railroad^  uses.  It  is  the  link  by  which  the 
lower  depots  of  the  East  End  of  the  city  will 
be  connected  with  those  contemplated  and 
sure  to  be  made  in  the  upper  plane  of  the 
uily.  It  is  the  only  outlet  for  such  roads  as 
will  come  to  this  upper  plane  to  tbe  river  and 
the  South.  It  is  the  stem  between  the  river, 
the  bridge,  and  the  proposed  railroad  im- 
provements in  Deer  Creek,  the  canal  basins, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit 
of  all  such  interests,  and  not  placed  under 
the  control  of  any  one  of  them  in  such  a  way 
as  may  enable  that  one  to  extort  from  all 
others,  or  prevent  them  from  using  it  at  all. 

This  avenue  is  wide  enough  for  five  railroad 
tracks,  and  Btill  leave  roo.n  on  each  side  for 
a  wagon-way.  These  tracks  have  a  capacity 
for  more  business  than  will  be  required  by  all 
the  railroads  now  built  and  proposed  to  be 
built  into  the  East  End  of  the  city.  More, 
indeed,  than  they  will  probably  require  half 
a  century  hence,  when  their  business  may 
octuple  in  quantity.  These  tracks  will  give  a 
double  way  for  coal  transit  from  the  river,  or 
from  coal  railroads  across  the  river,  to  the 
great  coal  yards  which  will  doubtless  be  estab- 
lished in  or  about  tbe  canal  basins  and  Deer 
Creek  valley,  and  still  leave  tracks  enough  for 
the  business  of  all  the  railroads  requiring 
their  use.  In  short,  the  capacity  of  tbis  ave 
cue  for  railroad  uses  in  the  manner  proposed 
is  almost  unlimited.  Hence,  for  the  city  to 
give  it  away  to  any  single  interest  whatever, 
or  to  pass  it  out  of  her  control,  is  not  only  an 
act  of  the  greatest  folly,  out  it  is  to  cripple 
some  of  the  very  best  enterprises  yet  project- 
ed, wherein  the  prosperity  of  our  people  and 


the  advancement  of  the  city  are  deeply  con- 
cerned. 

The  Gazette  of  to-day  has  an  able  article 
upon  this  subject,  which  vfe  give  in  full,  most 
heartily  endorse  and  commend  to  our  city 
fathers,  witti  the  hope  that  they  will  sift 
most  thoroughly  tbe  resolution  referred  to — 
hunt  the  cat  out  of  that  meal-sack,  if  there  is 
one  in  it,  and  if  not  see  that  they  grant  no 
more  than  they  intend  to,  and  do  not  fritter 
away  one  of  the  city's  last  and  best  gifts  of 
the  kind. 

"  Our  comments  on  the  very  singular  resolu- 
tion recommended  by  the  Railroad  Committee 
of  the  Common  Council  hurrying  tbe  Little 
Miami  Railroad  Company,  or  its  lessees,  the 
Pennsylvania  Central,  into  the  possession  of 
Eggleston  avenue  with  power  virtually  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  any  other  road  desiring  to  use 
the  same,  seem  to  have  eaused  a  modification 
or  reconstruction  of  the  resolution  for  I  hat  pur- 
pose, which  is  presented  anonymously  in  the 
Commercial,  of  the  17th,  as  being  "  now  un- 
der consideration  by  the  city  and  the  railroad 
authorities-"  As  we  mentioned  before,  this  is 
made  a  part  of  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
parties  having  the  right  to  use  the  railroad 
connection  track  through  the  ciiy  to  use  steam 
engines  on  it  at  all  hours.  This  should  be 
granted,  subject  to  present  and  future  regula- 
tions by  the  Council.  And  as  we  mentioned 
before,  we  regard  Eggleston  avenue  as  des- 
tined to  railroad  uses,  and  we  desire  only  that 
it  shall  be  granted  under  such  conditions  as 
shall  provide  for  future  railroad  progress. 

The  resolution  now  said  to  be  under  consid- 
eration by  tbe  railroad  authorities  and  the 
city  seems  needlessly  involved  and  obscure. 
It  refers  to  former  resolutions  of  the  Council 
as  if  they  bad  granted  complete  possession 
of  E"gleston  avenue,  but  it  carefully  provides 
for  granting  it  away  again.  It  refers  to  a 
resolution  of  Dec.  28,  186H,  as  having  granted 
the  ritrht  to  use  that  avenue.  We  do  not  find 
that  resolution  in  Disney's  ordinances,  and 
therefore  we  are  unable  to  tell  what  it  grants. 
It  refers  to  a  resolution  of  November,  1867,  as 
having  nrovided  that  other  railroads  may  use 
that  avenue  on  equal  terms.  But  that  resolu- 
tion does  not  make  any  provisions  of  this  sort 
as  to  Eggleston  avenue.  It  simply  provides 
that  "as  it  may  be  convenient  for  the  city  to 
use  a  railroad  on  Eggleston  avenue,  connect- 
in"  with  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  in  filling 
said  avenue  to  the  proper  grade,  whenever 
the  city  shall  decide  to  fill  the  said  avenue, 
the  Little  Miami  Railroad  Company  or  the 
Storrs  Township,  New  Richmond  and  Central 
Union  Depot  Junction  Railroad  Company,  as 
they  may  agree  between  them,  shall  build 
said  track  and  allow  the  same  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose.'" 

Tbe  provisions  in  the  resolution  as  to 
eo,ual  use,  by  other  railroads,  apply  only  to 
the  connection  through  the  city.  This  part, 
in  regard  to  Eggleston  avenue,  is  singular. 
A  track  could  not  be  iaid  on  that  avenue  be- 
fore it  was  filled,  save  on  trestles.  Yet  tbis 
resolution  provided  that  these  railroad  com- 
panies, or  such  of  them  as  they  agreed  upon 
(it  has  fallen  to  tire  Pennsylvania  Central), 
should  lay  the  track  whenever  the  city  should 
decide  to  fill  tbe  avenue.  It  seems  to  us  that 
any  right  created  by  that  grant  has  lapsed  by 
the  city's  filling  the  avenue  without  the  track. 
If  we  could  find  the  resolution  of  I860  we 
doubt  if  it  would  not  be  foun  i  quite  as  singu- 
lar. The  resolution  lately  rc-commended  by 
the  Railroad  Committee  wau.cd  to  hurry  up 


the  laying  of  the  track,  after  the  filling  is 
done,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  conditions  that 
it  should  be  laid  before  the  filling 

The  resolution  which  it  is  said  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  railroad  authorities  is  in- 
volved and  complicated  with  references  to 
previous  resolutions,  citing  grants  from  them 
which  may  be  doubtful.  It  refers  to  provi- 
sions for  the  common  railroad  use  of  Eggles- 
ton avenue  having  been  made  in  the 
resolution  of  18(i7,  but  it  was  not.  And  the 
only  provision  for  this  common  use  which  this 
resolution  makes  is  that  other  roads  may  have 
their  cars  drawn  upon  it  and  the  Front  street 
connection  at  a  certain  price,  or  if  they  use 
the  track  they  shall  come  under  the  same 
stipulation  to  draw  cars  for  others  at  the 
fixed  price.  And  if  they  do  this,  they  must 
pay  their  quota  of  the  cost  of  the  previous  in- 
vestment with  interest  from   the  beginning. 

It  does  nothing  clearly  but  place  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central  in  possession  of  Eggleston 
avenue  and  through  Court  street  to  Sycamore 
street  It  does  not  clearly  provide  that  other 
roads  now  and  in  future  any  enter  upon  that 
avenue  upon  equal  terms.  It  does  not  clearly 
provide  conditions  by  which  another  road  or 
roads  may  use  that  avenue  for  a  track  on  an 
easy  plane  to  connection  with  a  railroad 
bridge.  It  seems  to  ignore  the  possibility  of 
any  such  use.  If  the  only  railroad  use  that 
i3  now  and  in  all  time  to  be  made  of  Eggles- 
ton avenue  is  merely  for  a  side  track  to  haul 
cars  to  and  from  storehouses  on  that  street,  or 
as  the  resolution  of  the  Railroad  Committee 
said,  "for  handling  cars,"  this  resolution  may 
serve.  If  it  is  desired  to  allow  the  future  use 
of  that  avenue  for  a  main  line  through  the 
city,  this  resolution  seems  to  be  contrived  in 
a  way  not  to  do  it. 

It  seems  necessary  to  argue  with  those  in- 
trusted with  the  public  rights  that  this  city  is 
not  finished,  and  that  the  present  railroads 
are  not  the  finishing  of  our  railroad  progress. 
The  city  has  a  great  future  to  look  to.  The 
completion  of  the  tunnel  railroad  will  have  no 
meaning,  unless  Eggleston  avenue  can  be 
used  by  it  to  the  present  or  another  bridge. 
The  bed  of  the  canal  can  not  be  made 
available  for  a  railroad  entrance  unless  it  can 
have  egress  over  Eggle-ton  avenue  to  the 
south.  Is  it  not  well  to  keep  open  the  way  for 
these  things,  when  to  do  so  will  withhold 
nothing  that  is  required  for  the  present  ?  We 
would  give  the  Pennsylvania  Central  every 
facility  it  needs  on  that  avenue  ;  but  the  use  it 
wants  of  it  is  merely  for  a  side  track,  while 
others  may  want  it  for  their  main  line,  and 
their  needs  may  make  it  necessary  for  them 
to  reconstruct  the  tracks.  The  city  in  its 
grauts  should  provide  for  the  future,  and 
should  retain  the  power  in  its  own  hands  to 
regulate  the  conditions. 


The  cereal  crops  of  the  United  States 
for  1871  aggregated  1,650,000,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $1,000,000,000.  About  125,000,000 
bushels  reached  the  seaboard.  Of  the  latter 
quantity,  New  York  received  about  80  per 
cent,  and  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
ports  the  remainder.  These  crops  are  mainly 
transported  by  canal,  but  the  tendency  is  to- 
ward more  extensive  transportation  by  rail. 
It  is  estimated  that,  during  the  present  year, 
18,000,000  bushels  will  be  moved  entirely  and 
35,000,000  bushels  partly  by  rail,  leaving,  on 
the  basis  of  last  year's  crops,  about  82,000,000 
bushels  to  be  moved  wholly  by  water. 
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The  Question  of  Coal  Supply  by  Rail. 

The  following  is  the  report,  or' the  Secretary 
of  the  Coal  Supply  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trr.de,  and  with  it  a  copy  of  the  circular  pre- 
pared by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
which  will  be  sent  this  week  to  the  larger 
consumers  for  their  signuture,  and  early  return 
to  the  Secretary. 

Those  not  receiving  a  circular  are  desired 
to  call  at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  and  fill 
up  the  necessary  blanks. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Coal  Supply  Committee 
— In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  this 
committee,  at  a  meeting  held  the  16th  Sltimo, 
I  have  communicated  wiih  the  President*  of 
the  railroad  companies  whose  roads  enter  this 
city,  and  have  written  to  a  number  of  the 
owners  of  coal  mines  contiguous  to  Cincinnati, 
but  as  yet  have  not  received  replies  from  all. 

"The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Company  are 
now  hauling  a  limited  quantity  of  coal  in  mix 
ed  trains,  supplying  some  of  our  manufnetur- 
ers  at  a  cost  for  transportation  of  six  and 
three  fourths  cents  per  bu-hel,  but  indicate  a 
willingness  to  furnish  equipment  and  haul 
coal  in  train  loads  from  the  coal  fields  on  line 
of  their  road  at  say  five  cents  per  bushel,  pro- 
vided they  can  be  assured  of  our  citizens  re 
lieving  their  cars  promptly  on  arrival.  '  This 
coal  may  he  delivered  at  or  near  their  freight 
depot,  on  Front  street;  but  with  their  present 
limited  grounds  for  discharging  cars  on  arri- 
val, it  is  feared  they  may  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  so  large  a  coal  business  as  they 
otherwise  would  be  able  to  do. 

"The  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Company  are 
also  hauling  a  few  car  loads  of  coal  to  this  city 
in  mixed  trains,  at  a  charge  of  seven  cents  per 
bushel  for  transportation,  but  the  officers  of 
the  road  are  awake  to  the  importance  of  this 
business  and  express  a  willingness  to  make 
fair  rates  when   hau'ed   in   train   loads. 

"By  extending  their  Carbondale  branch 
fourteen  miles,  they  will  not  only  pats  through 
the  Nelsonville  vein  of  coal,  but  will  tap  the 
celebrated  Straitsville  field.  This  road  then 
being  worked  under  one  management,  will  no 
doubt  give  us  the  best  facility  for  reaching 
this  extensive  and  wonderful  deposit  of  coal, 
and  with  the  advantage  they  possess  of  reach- 
ing the  western  part  of  the  city,  and  controlling 
as  they  do  suitable  lands  in  that  locality  for 
all  the  necessary  elevated  tracks  and  for  the 
most  economical  yarding  of  coal,  we  have 
much  to  expect,  from  this  now  great  artery  of 
commerce. 

"Mr.  King  the  president  of  this  company, 
writes  he  expects  to  be  in  Cincinnati  this 
month,  and  will  be  pleased  to  confer  with  the 
committee  on  the  subject. 

"The  management  of  the  Little  Miami  line, 
represented  by  E  F.  Fuller,  Esq  ,  General 
Agent,  inform  us  they  are  ready  to  haul  coal, 
in  connection  with  the  Muskingum  Valley 
Railroad,  at  a  fair  remunerative  rate,  but  the 
two  roads  being  worked  by  separate  interests, 
they  cannot  transport  as  cheaply  as  they  could 
were  the  line  under  one  management,  but 
thought  we  could  rely  on  an  arrangement 
being  made  whereby  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  the  mines  on  the  Muskingum  Valley 
Railroad  would  be  not  more  than  six  cents 
per  bushel.  They  apprehend,  however,  the 
difficu  ty  of  procuring  suitable  grounds  for 
elevated  tracks  and  economical  discharoino- 
of  trains  on  arrival,  and  suggest  that  the  city 
authorities  should  appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
Public  Landings  on  Front  street  lor  that  pur-  | 
pose.  We  have  received  a  letter  from  Wm.  | 
Thaw,  Fsq.,  of  Pittsburg,  Vice  President  of  I 
the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Rail-  I 


road,  and  the  lessees  of  the  Little  Miami 
Railroad,  who  says:  'We  look  forward  to  a 
large  traffic  to  Cincinnati  from  the  Perry 
County  coal  field  over  the  Cincinnati  and 
Muskingum  Valley  road,  and  will  give  every 
practicable  facility  from  Morrow  down,  but 
await  the  enterprise  of  individuals  to  supply 
the  coal  and  establish  their  own  yards  for  its 
economic  handling  in    Cincinnati.' 

"The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  in- 
form us  they  are  willing  to  transport  promptly 
all  the  coal  brought  to  them  by  their  connect- 
ing lines  for  this  city.  Their  own  road  not 
reaching  coal-fields,  they  could  not  advise  as 
to  the  rates  of  transportation. 

"They  are  evidently  willing  to  do  tbeir 
part  towards  transporting  coal  cheaply  to  this 
i  i ty,  should  any  be  offered  by  their  Indiana 
or  with  their  Central  or  Northeastern  Ohio 
connections. 

"  We  have  also  received  a  communication 
from  C.  P.  Huntington,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
President  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Compauy,  inclosing  copies  of  a  late 
geological  report  by  Professor  Thos.  S.  Ridge- 
way,  describing  the  iron  and  coal  region  on 
the  line  of  that  road  in  West  Virginia,  and 
desiring  to  bring  before  our  committee  the 
importance  of  that  road  to  Cincinnati  for  a 
coal  supply,  should  the  road  be  built  to  this 
city. 

"  W.  H.  Brooks,  Esq,  of  Columbus,  and 
now  the  largest  operator  of  coal  in  the  Hock- 
ing Valley,  writes  that  he  is  surprised  at  our 
city  remaining  so  long  idle  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  a  supply  of  coal  by  rail,  and  thinks 
we  are  late  in  looking  after  it  for  this  season, 
as  many  of  the  operators  have  all  they  can 
deliver  for  at  least  sixty  to  ninety  days. 

"  He  says,  with  a  large  portion  of  his  miners 
on  the  sick  list  the  past  hot  months,  he  has 
loaded  an  average  of  fifty-two  cars  per  day, 
and  now  that  the  weather  is  cooler  he  can  load 
fully  seventy  cars  per  day,  and  could  spare 
about  twenty  car  loads  per  day  were  he  sure 
of  being  supplied  with  additional  cars  regu- 
larly. In  ninety  days  he  hopes  to  be  able  to 
load  one  hundred  cars  daily,  which  would 
equal  ten  millions  of  bushels  per  annum. 
This  gentleman  now  owns  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  cars,  and  receives  a  portion  of  the 
cars  belonging  to  the  Cincinnati  and  Hocking 
Valley  Railroad  Company  to  assist  him  in  fill- 
ing his  orders,  but  is  yet  not  supplied,  and  I 
am  informed  he  has  just  ordered  the  huilding 
of  one  hundred  cars  additional.  The  Hocking 
coal  is  being  shipped  to  Columbus,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Chicago  and  all  intermediate  points, 
and  Mr.  Brooks  has  recently  received  orders 
even  from  St  Louis.  Distributing  coal  to  all 
these  points  scatters  their  cars  so  much  that 
it  requires  double  the  equipment  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  business  that  it  would  were 
they  running  regularly  to  Cincinnati,  which 
would  be  a  great  saving  of  expense  in  trans- 
porting  coal. 

"  Peter  Hayden,  Esq.,  also  a  large  operator 
in  Hocking  Valley  coal,  advises  us  he  is  at 
present  loading  forty  cars  per  day,  and  would 
be  able  to  load  one  hundred,  if  he  was  sure  of 
procuring  transportation.  He  says  his  coal  is 
five  per  cent,  stronger  for  steam  purposes  than 
any  other  Hocking  coal,  and  his  present  price 
loaded  on  the  cars  is  $1  69  per  ton,  or  say 
equal  to  six  and  a  quarter  cents  per  bushel 
(allowing  twenty-seven  bushels  to  a  ton,  as  is 
customary  on  the  Columbu3  and  Hocking 
Valley  Railroad.)  At  this  price,  however,  and 
the  present  cost  of  transportation,  it  would 
make  this  coal  cost  us  say  fifteen  cents  per 
bushel;  but  it  is  hoped  by  the  construction, 


at  no  distant  day,  of  a  branch  road,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  in  length,  from  Lancaster,  on  the 
Muskingnni  Valley  Railroad,  that  I  his  and 
other  Hockinir  coal  may  be  brought  to  our 
city  at  a  cost  of  transportation  not  exceeding 
five  cents  per  bushel,  when  Hauled  in  train 
loads;  and  this  coal  may  be  purchased,  loaded 
on  the  cars  most  of  the  year,  at  five  cents  per 
bushel,  making  the  cost  in  this  city  ten  cents 
per   bushel. 

"  Colonel  Henry  Johnson,  of  Perry  County, 
and  owner  of  mines  on  the  Cincinnati  and 
Muskingum  Valley  Railroad,  writes:  'I  am 
willing  to  contract  to  furnish  Cincinnati  twen- 
ty to  fifty  car  loads  of  coalf  per  day  for  a  year, 
at  six  cents  per  bushel,  weight,  eighty  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  and  what  nut  coal  I  may  have 
at  three  cents  per  bushel,  on  the  cars  at  my 
mines,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum 
Valley  Railroad,  provided  the  city  furnish 
grounds  and  trestle-work,  so  that  the  cars  may 
be  dumped  on  arrival,  and  admit  of  no  delay 
in  returning  them.  Payment  for  tin  coal  to 
be  made  on  the  first  of  each  month.  From 
what  I  learn,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  you 
can  make  arrangements  for  freight  to  the  city 
at  six  cents  per  bushel.  As  regards  the  quality 
of  the  coal  for  grates  or  heating  purposes  I 
think  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  in  the 
market. 

"  '  Inl85i  I  furnished  the  Cincinnati  Water- 
works 10,000  bushels,  for  which  they  gave  me 
a  premium  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent  over 
other  coal.  I  also  furnished  Theodore  Tall- 
madge  coal,  which  he  sent  to  the  Cincinnati 
Gas-works,  and  after  trial  they  published  re- 
sults which  you  may  refer  to.'  He  also  men- 
lions  the  names  of  the  Fuel  Company,  the 
City  Council,  and  others  who  have  purchased 
from  him,  and  in  186S  shipped  slack  to  R.  B. 
Smith,  who  made  it  into  coke  and  sold  it  in 
the  city.  He  is  also  willing  to  make  another 
proposilion,  if  preferred.  The  city  paying  the 
expense  of  mining,  loading  and  all  the  cur- 
rent expenses  incident  to  working  the  mines, 
he  will  superintend  the  whole  thing  and 
furnish  the  coal  for  one  cent  per  bushel. 

"John  F.  Parsons,  Esq.,  of  Granville,  Ohio, 
writes  he  will  commence  within  Bixty  nays  to 
deliver  coal  of  better  quality  than  we  are  now 
getting,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  S3  50  per  toi 
of  2,000  pounds.  He  will  commence  on  50O 
tons  per  day,  and  will  increase  that  amount  to 
5,000  tons  per  day  within  six  months,  if  the 
trade  will  take  it.  He  also  gives  an  analysis 
of  the  coal  made  by  Dr.  E  S.  Wayne,  of  this 
city. 

"What  is  required  by  him  is  the  coal  cars 
to  secure  transportation,  and  recommends  we 
should  secure  at  once  five  hundred  coal  cars, 
and  thinks  he  can  save  our  consumers  two 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  next  year.  He 
states  he  made  his  railroad  arrangements  and 
knows  just  what  he  can  do.  He  is  willing  to 
come  to  Cincinnati  at  any  time  and  satisfy 
our  people  that  he  is  entirely  responsible 
and  able  to  fill  any  contract  that  be  would 
sign. 

"Mr.  James  Patterson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Contracting  Agent  of  the  Straitsville  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  informs  us  their  coal 
banks  can  now  turn  out  sixty  cars  of  splendid 
coal  a  day,  ai  d  that  the  C.  C.  C.  and  I  R,  R  , 
in  connection  with  the  Cincinnati  and  Spring- 
field Short-line,  own  mere  coal  cars  than  any 
other  road,  having  six  hundred  cars,  intima- 
ting that  they  can  be  controlled  largely  by 
their  company,  and  that  they  are  willing  to 
give  us  coal  at  a  fair  pri^e.  We  expect  to 
hear  further  from  them,  as  well  as  the  other 
parties. 
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"  We  have  a  number  of  communications 
from  gentlemen  representing  coal  lands  de- 
siring to  dispose  of  the  same,  some  of  which 
are  in  Vinton,  Athens,  Hocking  and  Perry 
Counties,  this  State,  and  others  in  Kentucky 
and  West.  Virginia  They  are  all  represented 
as  valuable  coal  lands,  and  within  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  of  Cincinnati.  Those  in 
this  State  can  all  be  reached  by  existing 
railroads. 

"A  B.  Waters,  Sec'y," 

BOARD  OP  TRADE, 
Office  cf  the  Coal  Supply  Committee. 
Cincinnati,  October  17,  1872. 

The  average  retail  price  of  Youghiogheny 
coal,  delivered  to  consumers  in  our  city, 
was: 

During  the  year  1870,  per  bushel  for  lump, 
15£  cents;  for  nut,  13J  cents;  and  for  slack, 
11 J  cents. 

During  the  year  1871,  per  bushel  for  lump, 
18§  cents;  for  nut,  16J  cents;  and  for  slack, 
14£  cents. 

During  the  year  ending  September  1,  1872  , 
per  bushel  for  lump,  22  cents;  for  nut,  20 
cents  ;  and   for  slack,  18  cents. 

Note — Whilst  the  above  figures  show  the 
average  price  to  consumers  during  the 
periods  named,  yet  they  may  not  fully  indi- 
cate the  average  cost  per  bushel,  it  being  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  the  actual  cost,  owing  to 
there  being  no  correct  data  to  establish  the 
quantity  sold  each  week  or  month.  The 
consumption,  however,  being  greatest  in  cold 
weather,  at  which  time  prices  are  usually 
highest,  it  is  fair  to  presume  the  figures 
named  would  be  increased  rather  thhn  re- 
duced, could  the  precise  average  cost  be 
ascertained. 

As  there  is  no  record  from  which  we  can 
arrive  accurately  at  the  average  price  or  cost 
of  nut  coal  and  slack,  an  approximate  has 
been  taken,  by  subtracting  from  price  of 
large  coal  the  usual  difference  made  by  deal- 
ers, viz:  nut  coal,  two  cents  less  per  bushel 
than  large  coal,  and  slack  two  cents  less 
per  bushel  than  nut  coal,  the  variations,  how- 
ever, are  frequent. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  a  constant 
advance,  and  it  is  feared  the  remainder  of 
the  year  will  be  still  worse 

Average  prices  can  not  indicate  the  damage 
and  distress  caused  during  the  winter  by  high- 
priced  coal,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  desires  to 
inaugurate  the  supply  of  our  city  with  coal  by 
railway,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  equalize  and 
cheapen  its  price. 

The  published  synopsis  of  the  proceedings 
of  tbe  Coal  Supply  Committee  to  this  dale, 
evidences  the  existence  of  corporations  pre- 
pared to  mine  more  than  sutHcientcoal  to  sup- 
ply all  our  wants,  and  thai  some  of  them  own 
large  numbers  of  cars. 

It  also  indicates  a  desire  on  part  of  our  rail- 
roads to  transport  coal  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  our  city,  provided  a  market  is 
guaranteed  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Their 
ability  to  do  so  without  detriment  to  their 
other  business  is  manifest. 

At  this  stage  of  our  proceedings  it  becomes 
necessary  to  know  how  much  coal  our  citizens 
will  agree  to  receive  and  pay  for  during  the 
term  of  one  year,  conditional  on  the  company 
representing  the  road  they  desire  to  receive 
coal  by,  furnishing  ample  guarantees  to  carry 
the  coal  in  sufficient  qnaot  ties  each  day. 
This  guarantee  can  be  furnished — ■ 

First— By  equipping  their  roads  in  suitable 
manner. 


Second — By  entering  into  covenant  agree- 
ments. 

We  therefore  ask  how  many  bushels  of  coal 
you  are  willing  to  receive  and  pay  for  under 
the  withiu  conditions — and  we  annex  a  tabu- 
lar form,  with  request  that  you  will  fill  up  the 
blanks,  attach  your  signature,  and  return  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  this  office,  so  as  to  pre- 
pare us  for  adticipalecT  interviews  with  tbe 
representatives  of  some  of  our  railroad  corpo- 
rations.    Respectfully  yours. 

N.  Macneale,  Chairman. 
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The  Waste  of  Coal. — The  Engineer  says  : 
"  Mr.  Siemens,  President  of  the  English  Insti- 
tute of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  his  annual 
address  at  the  recent  convention  of  that  so- 
ciety, held  in  Liverpool,  asserted  that  of  tbe 
total  coal  raised  in  England  annually,  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds,  which  might  be  practi- 
cally economized,  is  now  destroyed  or  dissi- 
pated carelessly,  and  that  theoretically  the  coal 
consumed  has  more  than  ten  times  the  capacity 
for  iron-making  and  steam  production  that  is 
now  practically  realized.  As  a  striking  exam- 
ple, he  stated  that  "sixty  eight  pounds  of  coal 
is  theoretically  enough  to  bring  a  ton  of  iron 
to  the  welding  heat,  and  more  than  enough  to 
melt  the  same  amount  of  east-iron,  the  actual 
quantity  consumed  varying  from  ten  to  twelve 
to,  perhaps,  thirty  times  as  much  ;  in  some 
instances  even  more.'  ■'  He  stated  as  an  en- 
couraging fact — proving  that  no  real  obstacles 
exist,  practical  or  theoretical,  to  realizing  a 
still  vast  economy  in  coal-burning  for  steam 
purposes —  that  within  the  last  nine  years  the 
consumption  of  coal  per  indicated  horse-power 
has,  in  marine  engines,  been  reduced  by  about 
one  half.  In  fact,  if  the  average  marine  en- 
gine consumption  of  nine  years  ago  i3  com- 
pared with  the  best  results  at  present  obtained, 
the  improvement  is  far  greater;  for  whereas 
the  average  was,  as  nine  years  ago  stated 
before  the  institution,  4.5  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour 
per  indicated  horse-power,  at  present  steam- 
ships make  long  voyages  with  a  consumption 
not  exceeding  2.2  lbs.,  and  some  but  1.7  lbs. 
of  coal  for  the  same  duty. 


g&afChevalier  Stummer  has  carried  out,  at 
the  Austrian  steel  works,  of  Newberg,  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  experiments  on  the  welding 
of  the  interior  particles  of  cast  steel,  and 
preventing  honey  combing.  The  result  is, 
that  it  was  found  possible,  by  great  pressure, 
to  unite  all  the  pores  within  a  very  limited 
space  in  the  center  of  the  steel  block.  En- 
gineering, in  speaking  of  these  experiments, 
says,  a  pressure  of  from  6  to  9  ton)  on  the 
square  inch  is  sufficient  tocompres3  a  red  hot 
steel  ingot  before  solidification,  and  give  an 
even  structure  throughout  the  whole  body, 
while  the  impact  of  a  50-ton  Krupp  hammer 
is  spent  on  the  surface  and  the  power  absorbed 
before  it  reaches  tbe  center,  resulting  in  the 
elongation  of  the  surface,  arid  the  weakening, 
by  stretching,  of  the  center. 


Coal-l'atting:  Machinery. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  English 
Mechanical  Engineers,  at  Liverpool,  a  visit 
was  made  by  a  section  of  the  party  to  the 
Platt-Iane  Colliery,  to  witness  the  operation  of 
the  coal-cutting  machinery  of  Mr.  Winstanley, 
a  notice  of  which  appeared  in  the  preceding 
number  of  the  "  Journal  " 

From  a  more  detailed  description  of  its 
construction  and  operations  which  appears  in 
a  contemporary,*  we  condense  the  following 
information  : 

One  of  the  machines  has  been  at  work  for 
two  years  in  a  seam  of  coal  2  ft.  4  in.  in 
thickness,  which  is  notoriously  hard,  so  much 
so  that  at  one  time  it  stood  unworked,  from 
the  unwillingness  of  the  miners  to  work  it. 
The  cutter  is  driven  by  compressed  air,  which 
is  conveyed  down  the  shaft  and  along  the 
main  roads  to  iron  pipes,  and  to  the  machine 
in  India  rubber  hose  pipes,  2  in.  in  diameter. 
The  coal  is  cut  by  a  spur-wheel,  fitted  with 
teeth,  this  wheel  being  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter. 
No  previous  "  holing"  is  required  in  its 
operation.  The  machine  is  drawn  along  the 
face  of  the  coal  as  it  cuts  its  way,  throwing 
out  the  slack  between  the  tram  rails  upon 
which  the  machine  runs. 

The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  : 
1st  The  "  swivel  movement,"  by  which 
means  the  cutter  holes  its  own  way  into  the 
coal,  cutting  from  nothing  up  to  3  ft.;  and 
for  bringing  the  cutter  back  underneath  the 
framework  of  the  machine  when  not  at  work, 
thus  allowing  its  transportation  through  nar- 
row ways  without  removing  the  wheel.  2d. 
Applying  the  power  to  drive  the  cutting 
wheel  directly  on  the  periphery  of  the  wheel, 
and  the  allowing  of  the  waste  to  fall  through 
to  the  bottom  without  clogging  the  teeth  of 
the  machine. 

The  average  rate  of  "holing"  by  the  ma- 
chine is  from  25  lo  30  yards  per  hour,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  material,  ana  it  had 
frequently  cut  the  whole  length  of  the  face  of 
120  yards  in  a  night.  As  in  this  mine  5 
yards  per  day  is  considered  above  the  average 
of  the  work  of  a  miner  with  the  pick,  the 
work  of  the  machine  may  be  estimated  as 
equal  to  that  of  40  men.  The  machine  works 
at  night,,  the  coal  being  removed  by  day  by 
manual  labor.  It  is,  moreover,  asserted  that 
this  particular  seam  could  not  be  worked 
save  by  the  machine;  or,  if  men  could  be  ob- 
tained for  it,  the  proportion  of  coal  to  slack 
would  bo  3  to  1,  while  with  the  machine  it  is  8 
to  1. 

The  actual  cost  of  getting  out  the  coal  by 
machine  and  by  hand  labor  has  been  found, 
by  the  payments  made  during  a  period  of  six 
weeks  at  the  Platt-lane  Colliery,  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: Hand  labor,  3s.  6Jd.  per  ton;  machine 
labor,  3s.  l£d.;  showing  a  saving  of  od.  per 
ton  by  the  latter. 

Tl.e  statistical  account  above  given  would 
not  be  complete  without  the  statement  that  the 
machine  in  question,  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  the  Society,  had  been  in  operation  for  six 
months  with  little  or  no  repair. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  expedi- 
ency of  introducing  coal  cutting  machinery 
is  a  question  of  annually  increasing  impor- 
tance, the  above  details  acquire  considerable 
weight,  since  they  are  the  first  reliable  and 
well  digested  facts  collected  upon  the  subjtet, 
and  extending  over  a  considerable  space  of 
time. — Jour  Frank  Inst. 

*The  Engineer,  xxxir,  Oil. 
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Report  of  the   Nashville    *    Chattanooga 
Railroad   Company. 

The  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Railroad 
owns  the  main  line  from  Nashville  to  Chaita- 
nooga,  Tenn  ,  151  milps  ;  a  hranch  from  War 
Trace  (56  miles  southeast  of  Nashville)  south- 
west to  Shelbyville,  8  miles,  and  a  branch 
from  Bridgeport,  Ala,  (133  miles  southeast 
of  Nashville)  northeast  to  Jasper,  Tenn.,  14 
miles.     It  thus  has  173  miles  of  road. 

The  Nashville,  Memphis  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road (late  Nashville  &  North-western),  which 
is  now  substantially  owned  by  this  company, 
extends  from  Nashville  west  to  Huntingdon, 
Tenn.,  109  miles,  and  thence  north-west  to 
the  Mississippi  at  Hickman,  Ky  ,  63J  miles, 
being  thus  172J  miles  long. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  annual 
report : 
The  gross  earnings  for  the  past 

fiscal  year,   from    passengers, 

freight  and  mail  have  been.. ..$1,800,757  70 
Total    expenses 1,258,264  93 


Net  income $542,492  77 

Out   of  this  the  following    payments  have 

been  made: 

Intereston  company's  bonds $103,860  00 

$23,700  on  State  loan,  paid  in 

State  bonds  and  coupons,  cost        14,220  00 

Interest  on  bonds  paid  to  U.  S, 

Government 40,000  00 

Interest  on  bonds  of  Nashville 
&  North-western  Railroad,  en- 
dorsed by  the  Nashville  & 
Cuttanooga Railroad  Company  2,400  00 

Damages  on   account  of  flood  at 

Chattanooga  in-1867 9,275  66 

Capital  stock    bought    in. 1,319  62 

Real  estate  and  depot  grounds..        23,720  54 

For  locomotive  engines 105,288  24 

Expenses  and  lawyers'  fee  in 
settling  with  the  U.  S  Govern- 
ment claim 27,000  00 

For  new  bridges 62,485  55 

27  bonds  on  hand  of  the  Nash- 
ville &  Chattanooga  Railroad 
Company;  22  ol  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  3  of  the  City 
of  Memphis  bonds  on  hand...         35,812   20 

Old    dividends    paid 1,068  06 

Slock   in   Edgefield  &  Kentucky 

Railroad  Company,  cost 165  00 

6  per  cent,  dividend  on  $2,021,- 

373  30 121,294  40 


Total  expenditures $547,909  27 

Amount  overpaid 5,416   50 

LIABILITIES  CREDITED. 

For  new  railroad  iron $90,745  25 

For  new  bridges 72,668   74 

Real  estate  and  depot  grounds...        19,250  00 

Total  new  liabilities $182,663  99 

COMPARATIVE  INCREASE  AND  DECREASE. 

The  large  increase  of  $134,821  45  in  re- 
ceipts of  freight  last  year  over  the  year  pre- 
vious, is  as  gratifying  to  the  directors  as  they 
trust  it  will -be  satisfactory  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

The  falling  off  in  passenger  earnings,  and 
from  rents  and  privileges  is  the  experience  of 
all  principal  railroads  in  the  South  ;  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  scarcity  of  money 
was  the  principal  cause  of  this  falling  off. 

NASHVILLE      &     NORTH-WESTERN     RAILROAD. 

This  road,  now  purchased  and  operated  by 
the  Na^vilie  &  Chattanooga  Railroad  Com- 
pany, shows  the  earnings  from  freight,  pass- 


age, &c,  to  be  $616,329  78.  During  the 
same  time  $983,526  has  been  paid  on  account 
of  operating  this  road,  renewing  the  tr>ck 
and  bridges,  purchasing  equipments,  &c. 

The  notes  of  the  company  with  interest 
have  been  given  for  these  amounts,  falling 
due  at  different  dates  in  the  next  twelve 
months,  to  which  will  be  added  $21,240,  the 
cost  of  the  "  iron  draw:'  in  the  Tennessee 
River  bridge  at  Johnsonville. 

The  earnings  of  the  road  increased  over  the 
year  1869-70  $200,240  01,  and  over  the  year 
1868-69  to  the  amount  of  $362,295  26,  from 
the  beginning  of  which  year  we  may  date  the 
opening  of  this  road  for  business,  practically, 
although  in  bad  condition  at  that  lime.  The 
road  will  now  compare  very  favorably  with 
most  of  the  Southern  roads. 

To  operate  this  road  and  bring  it  up  to  its 
present  condition,  adding  the  amount  paid 
for  cars,  and,  increase  in  motive  power,  depot 
grounds,  &c,  has  cost  $831,927  50  over  and 
above  the  earnings  received  from  it,  counting 
from  the  1st  of  September,  1868,  date  of  first 
lease.  Its  imporance  to  the  Nashville  &  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad  as  a  connection  is  shown  by  the 
through  freight  business,  amounting  to  $213,- 
063  91  for  the  last  year,  while  for  the  year 
previous  it  amounted  to  only  $75,178  64. 

HUNTINGDON   &   JACKSON   BRANCH. 

The  construction  of  the  branch  between 
Huntingdon  and  Jackson  was  postponed  until 
the  title  of  the  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  Rail- 
road Company  to  the  Nashville  &  North- 
western road  could  be  clearly  established, 
about  which  the$e  is  now  no  doubt.  This 
will  give  the  shortest  route,  via  the  Nashville 
&  North-western  Railroad,  to  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,    and   much   the    Shortest    route     to 

Memphis. 

■  •  ■ 

Prehistoric  Copper  Mines — The  remains 
of  a  number  of  ancient  copper  mines  have 
been  discovered  on  Isle  Royal,  in  Lake  Su- 
perior. These  mines  show  undoubted  proofs 
of  having  been  worked  by  a  race  of  men  long 
since  extinct,  and  of  whom  we  possess  little 
or  no  knowledge  other  than  that  left  behind 
by  such  traces  as  are  now  being  brought  to 
view  here.  Shafts  of  considerable  depth, 
filled  up  by  the  accumulated  debris  of  ages, 
are  being  opened,  and  in  penetrating  to  a 
distance  of  sixty  feet,  tools  of  wonderful  work- 
manship are  produced,  together  with  charcoal 
remains,  which  mark  this  as  the  point  where 
skilled  artisans  formed  from  copper  tools 
whose  temper  and  durability  would  astonish 
the  ingenious  makers  of  such  things  of  the 
present  age.  Hammers  and  chisels  seem  to 
have  been  the  principal  implements  for 
working  this  mine,  which,  together  with  fire, 
reduced  the  ore  to  a  condition  which  rendered 
its  removal  in  detail  easily  accomplished. 
Finely  tempered  knife  blades  have  been 
picked  out  of  tlie  pit,  and  granite  hammer's 
of  such  a  size  as  to  require  the  strength  of  no 
ordinary  man  to  wield  successfully." 


—  The  sale  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
&  Northern  Railroad,  as  announced  some 
time  ago,  took  place  in  September,  under  a 
judgment  rendered  in  the  United  States 
Court  for  $500,000,  covering  an  indebtedness 
for  locomotives  and  rolling  stock.  This  sale, 
it  is  understood,  was  purely  an  accommoda- 
tion, brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  vesting 
in  the  presant  corporation  on  a  more  perfect 
title.  T.  B.  Blackslone,  President  of  the  road, 
and  the  C.  &  A.  R.  became  the  purchaser  for 
$45,600,  or  9  per  cent,  on  the  face  of  the  in- 
debtedness. 


Railroad    lav. 

RAILROAD  COMPANIES — INJURIES  TO  ANIMALS  — 
THE  COURT  WILL  NOT  REVERSE  A  JUDGMENT  UPON 
THE  EVIDENCE  WHERE  IT  IS  CONFLICTING. 

The  facts  in  the  late  case  of  The  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railway  Co.  vs. 
Hume,  (34  Ind.,  326,)  are  fully  and  clearly 
stated  in  the  following  opinion  by — 

Downey,  J. — The  only  error  assigned  in 
this  case  is  that  the  court  improperly  refused 
to  grant  a  new  trial  on  the  motion  of  the  ap- 
pellant. 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  appellee 
against  the  appellant  to  recover  the  value  of  a 
sow  and  six  pigs,  alleged  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  locomotive  and  cars  of  the  defendant, 
by  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  at  a  point 
on  said  road,  where  the  road  was  not  securely 
fenced.  The  action  was  commenced  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  where  there  was  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  appeal- 
ed to  the  Common  Pleas,  where,  after  an 
amendment  of  the  complaint,  and  a  general 
denial  thereof  filed,  there  was  a  trial  by  the 
court  and  finding  again  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  defendant  moved  the  court  for  a  new 
trial  for  the  following  reasons:  first,  the  find- 
ing of  the  court  is  contrary  to  law;  second, 
the  finding  of  the  court  is  not  sustained  by, 
and  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  in  the  case. 

This  motion'was  overruled  by  the  court,  and 
final  judgment  was  rendered,  from  which  the 
defendant  appealed  to  this  court. 

The  evidence  is  made  of  the  record  by  a 
bill  of  exceptions,  and  shows  the  following 
facts  :  The  sow  and  pigs  were  killed  at  or 
near  the  crossing  of  a  public  highway.  The 
witnesses  differ  in  their  statements  as  to 
whether  it  was  at  the  crossing  or  near  to  the 
same.  The  train  was  going  west.  Therewasa 
cow-pit  across  the  railroad  track  on  each  side 
of  the  highway. 

Miles  Cook,  on  the  behalf  of  the  plaintiff, 
says,  he  was  trying  to  drive  the  stock  off  the 
track,  when  he  saw  the  train  coming  from  the 
east.  Where  the  stick  were  on  the  track  it 
was  not  fenced  on  the  south  side,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  yards,  the  fence  being 
down.  When  he  found  he  could  not  succeed 
in  driving  the  stock  from  the  track,  he  climbed 
up  on  the  bank,  until  the  train  passed.  The 
engine  struck  the  animals  east  of  the  east 
cow-pit  He  saw  them  struck  ;  found  one  pg 
dead  in  the  east  cow  pit,  the  sow  and  three  pigs 
between  the  east  cow-pit  and  the  place  where 
the  county  road  crosses  the  railroad  track 
The  cow  pit  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  was 
so  nearly  filled  with  dirt  that  it  was  not  more 
than  a  foot  deep 

James  McCorkle  testified  that  he  passed  by 
soon  after  the  occurrence,  saw  a  sow  and  six 
pigs  killed,  one  pig  was  in  the  east  cow-pit, 
four  more  between  the  cow  pits,  and  two  pigs 
were  dropped  two  rods  west  of  the  west  cow- 
pit. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendant,  one  witness, 
Michell  Toby,  says  he  saw  the  hogs  on  the 
crossing  shortly  before  the  train  came  along, 
did  not  see  the  cars  strike  them.  On  being 
told  of  the  occurrence,  he  went  to  the  place, 
and  found  the  sow  and  three  pigs  killed  be- 
tween the  cattle  guards,  thrown  on  each  side 
of  the  railroad  track  right  where  the  dirt  road, 
which  is  a  county  road,  crosses  the  railroad. 
Two  of  the  pigs  were  carried  by  the  cars  west 
of  the  west  cattle  guard.  There  was  blood 
all  along  from  where  they  were  struck.  From 
appearances,  thinks  they  were  all  struck  west 
of  the  east  cattle  guard,  between  the  two 
cattle-guards,  on  the  dirt  road  crossing.  Ex- 
amined the  railroad  track  east  of  the  cattle 
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guard,  and  found  no  hog  tracks,  no  blood,  or 
any  signs  of  hogs  having  been  struck  east  of 
the  east  cattle  guard.  There  was  no  pig  in 
the  east  cattle  guard 

Daniel  Bark  and  John  Laisy,  witnesses  for 
the  defendant,  went  with  Foley,  and  described 
the  position  of  the  dead  animals  and  the  ap- 
pearances in  the  same  way  as  Foley  did. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  there  is  no  such 
state  of  evidence  here,  as  will  justify  us  in 
saying  that  the  Common  Pieas  erred  in  re- 
fusing to  grant  a  new  trial.  The  witness 
Cook  seems,  of  all  of  them,  to  have  had  the 
best  opportunity  to  know  exactly  how  and 
where  the  killing  took  place  The  other 
witnesses  speak  only  of  appearances  after  the 
event,  occurred.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Cook,  the  hogs  when  struck  by  the  locomo- 
tive were  on  the  railroad  track,  east  of  the 
east  cow-pit.  Had  the  road  been  fenced,  and 
the  cow-pit  been  in  good  condition,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  hogs  would  not  have  been  at 
this  point  on  the  road  Had  the  evidence  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  the  hogs  were  at  the 
crossing  of  the  public  highway,  when  killed, 
the  defendant  would  not  have  been  liable  for 
negligence. 

The  judgment  is  affirmed  with  ten  per  cent, 
damages  and  costs. 

Commerce  Between  the  Slates — The  aforesaid 
section  is  not  in  conflict  with  article  1,  section 
8,  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  grounds  that  it  infringes  on  the  right  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the 
several  States.  Such  acts  are  in  the  nature 
of  Police  regulations  indisputably  within  the 
legislative  power  of  the  State.  Fuller  vs. 
Chicago  amd  Northwestern  railroad;  Su- 
preme Court  of  Iowa. 

Liability  for  Damages  from  Fire — A  rail- 
road company  is  liable  lor  damages  resulting 
from  fire  communicated  by  cinders  emitted 
from  an  engine  operated  on  its  road,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  negligence  of  its  servants  or  a 
defect  in  the  engine,  or  want  of  the  best  con- 
trivances in  use  for  the  prevention  or  spread 
of  lire. — [Jackson  vs.  Burlington  and  North- 
western railroad  company;  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa. 

Character  of  Intent. — The  word  "  wilfully" 
as  used  in  said  section,  does  not  imply  the 
idea  of  malice ;  and  if  it  be  shown  that  the 
railroad  company  designedly  omitted  to  do 
the  things  enjoined  by  the  act,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  fix  its  liability  to  the  penally  pre- 
scribed, whether  such  omission  was  by  design, 
or  through  mistake  or  inadvertence  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  for  the  Jury. 


Liability  of  not  Delivering  Trunk. — The 
plaintitf  purchased  a  ticket  of  the  defendants, 
a  railroad  corporation,  at  a  point  on  their  line, 
for  New  York,  and  had  bi3  baggage  checked 
for  that  city  He  arrived  there  by  the  Hud- 
BOn  River  railroad,  a  connecting  line  of  road, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  about 
noon  of  that  day  gave  his  check  to  an  express- 
man in  the  city  ot  Brooklyn,  with  directions 
to  get  the  trunk  from  the  depot  of  the  Hudson 
River  railroad  for  him.  The  expressman, 
neglecting  to  do  so,  when  two  days  after- 
wards, the  plaintiff  demanded  the  trunk  at  the 
depot,  it  could  not  be  found.  The  defendant 
had,  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  with  the 
Hudson  River  railroad,  transported  the 
baggage  to  the  latter  at  Albany,  and  it  had 
been  conveyed  by  them  to  New  York  and  de- 


posited in  the  depot.  In  an  action  brought 
by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  the  value  of  his 
trunk  and  contents  Held,  that  he  was  enti- 
tled to  recover,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  accountinz  for  the 
failure  to  deliver  it.  Burdell  vs.  New  York 
Central  railroad;  45  New  York. 


What  Does  Right  of  Way  Inclirde? — The 
grantee  of  the  right  of  way  over  and  through 
the  land  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the 
construction,  use  and  occupation  ofits  railway, 
has  the  legal  right  to  dig  a  well  upon  such 
right  uf  way,  and  to  use  the  water  supplied  by 
percolation  for  rai.way  purposes  although 
such  use  may  materially  diminish  the  supply 
of  water  in  a  spring  upon  the  grantor's   land. 

Ole  Peterson  Hougan  vs.  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  railroad;  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  ; 
June  Term,  1872, 

Over  Charge  for  Freight. — The  statute  ma 
king  railroad  companies  liable  to  a  penalty 
for  violation  ofits  provisions,  in  failing  to  fix 
and  post,  rates  of  fare  and  freight  and  for  over 
charging,  was  not  intended  to  deprive  a  per- 
son from  whom  over  charges  were  collected 
from  recovering  the  amount  paid  by  him  in  ex- 
cess of  the  rates  fixed.  He  may  in  an  action 
against  the  company  recover  the  amount 
wrongfully  collected,  also  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  the  act. 
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Insurance  Companies  Keduce  Kates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

BS-TUe  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Mon  is  earnestly  Invited  to  tbe  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tentba 
of  the  fires  thatkindle  atstations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FARWELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNAT 
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WRIGMJSON  &  CO.,  Prop'rs 

Statistics   of  Elections  as    Related  to  the 
Prdgress  of  the  Country. 


Although  elections  and  election  results 
may  be  very  far  from  the  objects  of  the  Re- 
cord, or  from  the  physical  improvement  of  the 
country,  yet  there  is  one  point  of  view  in 
which  they  are  connected  with  the  advance  of 
the  country.  They  show,  even  belter  than  the 
census,  the  growth  and  rapid  progress  of  able 
bodied  men  in  the  country.  Labor  is  the 
essential  element  of  all  physical  improvement  i 
and  the  65,000  miles  of  railroad  in  tbis  coun. 
try  could  not  have  been  made  if  it  were  not 
that  by  natural  growth  and  immigration 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  amount  of 
surplus  labor  in  the  country.  If  we  only  had 
the  ordinary  amount  of  labor  employed  in  the 
usual  necessary  business  of  society,  the  65,- 
000  miles  of  railway  could  not  have  been  con- 
structed ;  but  in  fact,  we  have  had  not  only  the 
full  natural  growth,  but  an  immigration  of  la- 
borers. Gradually,  and  with  certainty  this  la- 
bor appears  in  our  election  returns  in  the  shape 
of  voters;  and  as  by  the  constitution  of  the  dif 
ferent  States,  all  men  over  tweuty-one  years  of 
age  vote;  these  voters,  as  they  are  recorded 
through  the  ballot  box,  record  also  the  in- 
creasing labor  of  the  country;  that  labor, 
without  which,  even  subsistence  would  be  im- 
possible, and  without  a  surplus  of  which  our 
railroads  and  our  great  public  improvements 
could  not  exist.  Therefore  we  say  let  us  look 
a  little  at  the  election  returns  in  a  very  differ- 
ent view  from  that  in  which  politicians  view 
them.  Let  us  see  in  them  the  increase  of  la 
bor,  and  in  that  the  value  of  labor,  and  some 
of  the  results  of  labor  : 

1.  Let  us  look  at  the  number  and  increase 
of  laborers  :  Since  1830,  the  excited  contests 
of  parties  have  brought  out  nearly  all  the  vo- 
ters, and  shown  from  time  to  time  the  increase. 


The  election  of  the  5th  of  November  for 
President,  including  all  the  States,  and  all  the 
colored  race,  will  probably  bring  out  nearly 
all  the  voters,  and  that  will  be  nearly  all  the 
laborers  of  the  country  Supposing  only  ihe 
natural  increase,  which  is  2.}  per  cent,  per  an- 
num,  and  leaving  out  all  immigration,  the 
population  of  the  United  Stal63  should  now  be 
40,900,000 ;  one  in  five  and  a  half  is,  in  round  « 
numbers,  the  ratio  of  voters  where  the  whole 
population  is  naturalized,  and  in  such  Slates 
as  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  full  that 
proportion  of  voters  is  drawn  out.  But  in 
Slates  like  the  Slates  of  the  West,  where 
there  is  a  large  body  of  unnaturalized  persons, 
new  immigrants  or  persons  less  than  a  year 
in  the  State,  the  proportion  is  much  less  than 
this — less  than  one  in  six;  sometimes  only 
one  in  seven  ;  but  the  voters  in  a  State  will  in 
the  aggregate  be  a  very  fair  representation  of 
the  element  of  labor. 

If  one  in  five  and  a  half  be  assumed  as  the 
ratio  of  voters  to  population,  then  the  total 
vote  of  the  United  Slates  on  the  5th  of  Novem 
ber  will  be  7,436,000.  We  are  not  prophets, 
but  we  think  the  actual  vote  on  that  day  will 
be  very   near  that. 

Let  us  now  look  at  what  the  actual  vote  for 
Presidents  have  been: 

In    1860,    whole  vote, 4,680,193 

In    1864,        "  "     4,024,852 

In    1868,       "  "    5,717,778 

In  1864  eleven  States  in  rebellion  did  not 
vote;  In  1868,  three  States,  Virginia,  Missis- 
sippi and  Texas,  not  yet  reconstructed,  did 
not  vote.  In  1872,  all  the  States,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  all  the  people  will  vote.  Let 
us  take  the  whole  vote  of  1860  as  the  basis 
for  white  votes,  and  we  have  this  result: 

Natural  increase  of  white  population 
since   1860,    30  per   cent.,    which 

gives  with  that  of  1860 5,984,250 

Add  for  10  years  naturalization 400,000 

Add    colored  voters,  under  amend- 
ment        900,000 

Aggregate  voters  of  1872  7,284,250 

This  is  nearly  what  we  give  above,  and  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  this  will  be  very 
nearly  the  aggregate  vote  of  1872.  Looking 
to  the  few,  and  at  this  election  it  will  be  few 
who  do  not  vote,  we  may  assume  with  perfect 
safely,  that  there  are  at  this  time  full  7,500,- 
000  males  over  21  years  of  age;  and  if  so 
this  represents  the  labor  of  the  country  availa- 
ble for  useful  purposes.  Then  we  come  to 
the  commercial  question  :  What  is  the  value 
of  that  labor  in  money?  And  what  is  its 
power  of  accumulating  capital  by  surplus 
results?  In  1860  the  price  of  day  labor  was 
90  cents  per  day.  For  the  next  ten  years 
with  the  fluctuating  and  enlarged  currency  of 
the  country,  it  could  not  be  certainly  told 
what  the  cost  of  a  day's  labor  was ;  bnt  at  the 
present  time,  with  a  fixed  volume  of  currency, 
and  gold  varying  but  little  from  12  per  cent, 
premium,    the   value   of  labor   can   be   very 


nearly    ascertained,    and  for  ordinary    labor, 
varies  but  little  from  $1  25  per  day  ;   7,500,000 
laborers  will  therefore  be  paid,    that  is,  their 
value  is  89,375,000  per  day.     Of  course  there 
are  a    few  who  do   not  work,  and  a  few  thou- 
sands who   get   a  great  deal  more   than  the 
average  price.     These  exceptions  will  nearly 
balance  each  other,  and  the  average  cost  of 
each  laborer  will  make  a  fair  average  of  lha 
value  of  all  the  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States  over  21  years  of  age.  How  much  of  this 
sum  may  be  counted  a  surplus,  or  saved  and 
carried  to  the  increasing   capital  of  the  coun- 
try?    That  there  is  a  large  surplus  is  amply 
proved   by    the  fact  that  many    laborers  are 
building   houses,   and  that  country  laborers, 
farmers'  sons  and   mechanics  are  making  im- 
provements, and  that  entirely  outside  of  the 
active  and  commercial  capital  of  the  country. 
Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  one-fifth,  and  we  sup- 
pose that  to  be  entirely  an  underestimate,  then 
the  surplus  of  a  day  would  be  $1,875,000  per 
dav,which  is  $11,250,000  per  week.and  $5,850,- 
000,000  in  the  ten  years  from  1870  to  1880; 
but  as  the  number  of  laborers  increase  each 
year  In  that  time,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  real 
labor  of  the  country,   of  men  who  vote,  will 
add  from  1870  to  1880,  six  thousand  millions 
o/  dollars    to   the    capital    of    the    country. 
This  would  be  added  if  there  were  no  permanent 
capital  except  houses  and  lands.     Bui.  in  fact 
there  are  thirty-five  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  which  fifteen  thousand  millions  is  ac- 
tive commercial  capital.     This  yields  10  per 
cent.,  of  which  one-third  is  added  to  capitali 
which  makes  five  hundred  millions  per  annum; 
or  five  thousand  millions  in  ten  years. 

This  is  a  round  estimate,  but  we  see  that  in 
1880  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  country  will 
be  increased  at  least  eleven  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  And  thus  we  see  that  the  great 
army  of  voters  who  will  go  up  to  vote  on  the 
5th  of  November  will  represent  not  only  the 
power,  but  the  cumulative  wealth  of  the 
country. 

—  The  St.  Paul  Press  reports :  Dr.  Geo.  Keith, 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Burleigh  &  Keith,  who 
have  the  contract  for  grading  the  fifty  miles  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  next  east  of  the  Missouri, 
has  lately  returned  from  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  brings  some  interesting  intelligence. 
The  track,  he  says,  is  down  130  miles,  west  of 
Fargo,  leaving  but  78  miles  to  carry  the  road 
to  the  Missouri.  If  no  delays  occur,  the  whole 
distance  will  be  graded  in  less  than  a  month. 
Messrs  Burleigh  &  Keith  have  200  men  and 
300  teams  now  at  work  on  their  contract. 
Bridge  building  has  somewhat  delayed  work 
in  the  past,  but  the  iron  is  now  going  down  at 
the  rate  of  three  miles  per  day,  and  the  road  is 
to  be  completed  to  the  Missouri  by  December 
1st.  No  difficulties  have  been  experienced  from 
the  Indians,  although  small  bands  of  roving 
Sioux  frequently  visit  the  camp. 


The  Lexington  Gazette  says:  Engineers 

are  now  busy  in  making  the  final  location  of 
the  Bi<*  Sandy  Railroad  beyond  Mt.  Sterling, 
and  as  soon  as  the  estimate  can  be  made  the 
work  will  be  pushed  vigorously  to  completion, 
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COAL     SEJPPLY. 

Cheap  CoiS— Shall  IVe  have  it?— How 
We  will  net  it. 

This  is  the  blackest  subject  that  has  ever 
beclouded  or  illuminated  the  great  public 
mind  of  Cincinnati.  But  although  it  has  its 
Mack  side,  and  its  deep  shadows,  it  has  also 
its  bright  side  and  brilliant  illuminations  and 
flashes  of  wit  and  will,  and  has  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  broach  a  dozen  schemes  ior 
the  alleviation  of  the  suffering  community  from 
{he  oppressive  tax  hitherto  paid  for  fuel.  The 
Board  of  Trade  have  been  making  commenda- 
ble efforts  to  "Committee"  the  subject,  as 
well  as  theorize  upon  it,  and  have  come  to 
various  conclusions.  The  theory  of  the  dis- 
tinguished ''Secretary  of  transportation''  is 
that  coal  can  be  brought  from  the  greatest 
distance  at  the  lowest  price.  This  is  to  illus- 
trate the  advantages  of  the  Ohio  River  Bail- 
road,  and  the  importance  of  its  early  construe 
lion.  The  Secretary  very  clearly  shows  that 
coal  from  the  West  Virginia  mines,  with  a  rail 
haul  of  200  miles,  can  he  delivered  at  a  profit, 
(''handsome"  royalty  is  the  term  used)  at  a 
cost  of  5  2-lU  cents  per  bushel  in  the  yard. 
So  that  we  may  not  be  accused  of  misrepre- 
senting the  Secretary,  we  will  give  his  exact 
language,  it  is  as   follows: 

"The  deposits  of  coal  which  the  proposed 
road  will  reach  can  be  mined  and  placed  on 
the  cars  for  $\  per  ton  of  twenty-seven  bushels, 
or  three  and  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  bushel, 
affording  at  the  same  lime  a  handsome  royalty 
to  the  owners  of  the  property. 

"  While  it  may  not  be  expected  that  the 
coal  will  be  loaded  on  the  cars  at  this  figure, 
or  that  the  transportation  and  yarding  of  the 
same  will  be  done  for  two  and  a  half  cents 
per  bushel,  we  think  it  is  clearly  shown  that 
these  figures  may  be  attained  by  means  of  the 
proposed  road." 

What  a  "  God's  blessing"  this  would  be,  if 
snch  a  dream  could  be  realized.  But  the 
Secretary  "caves"  a  little,  and  is  Btaggered 
by  his  own  figures.     He  further  remarks  : 

"But  were  we  to  allow  eight  cents  per 
bushel,  instead  of  six  and  three-tenths,  it 
would  certainly  afford  a  handsome  profit,  and 
would  soon  make  Cincinnati  what  it  is  destin- 
ed to  be,  with  cheap  coal,  the  largest  maunfac- 
turing  city  on  the  continent." 

We  regret  that  it  became  necessary  in  order 
to  sustain  this  theory,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  the  Ohio  River  Railroad  that 
the  Secretary  found  it  necessary  to  attack  the 
business  capacity  and  integrity  of  "  Railroad 
men  "  because  we  think  it  in  bad  taste.  He 
does  it  "  thusly "  as  Artemtis  Ward  would 
have  said : 

"Railroad  men  frequently  assert,  from  the 
authority  of  somebody  else,  without  entering 
into  the  figures  themselves,  that  coal  can  not 
be  transported  by  rail  for  iess  than  one  cent 
]  er  ton  per  mile." 

On  this  subject  he  further  remarks  : 
11  The  actual  cost  for  the  transportation  of 
c?al  to  some  railroads   for  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy   miles  may   be  equal  to 


one  cent  per  Ion  per  mile,  while  that  of  another 
road  may  be  much  less,  and.  as  is  shown  by 
these  figures,  with  a  light  down  grade  the  en- 
tire distance,  in  the  right  direction,  and  in 
train  loads  each  day  of  six  hundred  tons  eaeh, 
a  iarge  profit  can  be  made  at,  one  half  cent 
per  ton  per  mile." 

Now  this  ipse  dixit  makes  it  all  right.  So 
much  for  the  theory — we  should  get  our  coal 
at  6  2  10  cents,  or  at  eight  cents  at  most 
from  West  Virginia,  if  the  River  Railroad 
only    were  constructed  I 

Now  what  are  the  real  facts  proposed  by  the 
"Committee"  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  em 
bodied    in   the    last   report  of  the  Secretary? 

Let  us  examine  it  a  little,  and  see  what  the 
railroads  and  coal  producers  are  willing  to  do: 

First.  The  0.  &  M  says  the  Secretary's  re" 
port,  a  re  "supplying  some  of  our  manufacturers 
at  a  cost  for  transportation  of  six  and  three- 
Jourihs  cents  per  bushel,  hut  indicate  a  willing- 
ness to  furnish  equipment  and  haul  coal  in 
train  loads  from  the  coal  fields  on  line  of  their 
road  at  say  five  cents  per  bushel,  provided 
they  can  be  assured  of  our  citizens  relieving 
their  cars  promptly  on  arrival." 

The  cost  on  board  the  cars  is  not  stated, 
but  is  not  less  than  6  or  7  cents.  What  i9 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's,  and  the  cars 
would   not  be   "promptly"   unloaded. 

Second.  "Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Companv 
are  also  hauling  a  few  car  loads  of  coal  to 
this  city  in  mixed  trains,  at  a  charge  of  seven 
cents  per  bushel  for  transpoitaiion,  but  *  *  * 
express  a  willingnsss  to  make  fair  rales  when 
hauled  in  train   loads." 

Third.  The  Little  Miami  line  "iororm  us 
they  are  ready  to  haul  coal,  in  connection  with 
the  Muskingum  Valley  Railroad,  at  a  fair  re- 
munerative rate,  and  thought  we  could  rely 
on  an  arrangement  being  made  whereby  the 
cost  of  transportation  from  the  mines  on  the 
Muskingum  Valley  Railroad  would  be  not 
more  than  six  cents  per  bushel" 

Fourth  "The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  inform  us  they  are  willing  to  trans- 
port promptly  all  the  coal  brought  to  them  by 
their  connecting  lines  for  this  city." 

They  are  like  Sol.  Meredeth's  bull,  perfectly 
willing  but  can't  quite  reach.  They  don't 
even  point  in "  the  direction  of  coal  deposits. 

Fifth.  "We  have  also  received  a  commu- 
nication from  C.  P.  Huntington,  Esq  ,  desi- 
ring to  bring  before  our  committee  the 
importance  of  that  road  to  Cincinnati  for  a 
coal  supply,  should  the  road  be  built  to  this 
city." 

This  means  the  Ohio  River  Railroad,  upon 
which  the  theory  is  that  coal  can  be  brought 
200  miles  and  delivered  in  the  yard  at  6 
2-10  cents;  yet  Mr.  Huntington  casts  a 
doubt  upon  its  construction  by  saying 
"should  the  road  be  built  to  this  city."  He 
will  build  the  road  if  we  will  give  him  money 
enough  to  construct  it,  and  then  allow  him  to 
bond  it  (or  its  full  value. 

Sixth.  The  first  real  show  of  business  is 
from  Peter  Hayden,  Esq.,  "  he  is  at  present 
loading  forty  ears  per  day,  and  would  be  able 
to  load  one  hundred,  if  he  was  sure  of  pro- 
curing transportation."  He  offers  to  furnish 
his  coal  at  "say  equal  to  six  and  a  quarter 
cents  per  busbel."  "At  this  price,  and  the 
present  cost  of  transportation,  it  would  make 
this  coal  cost  us  say  fifteen  cents  per  bushel." 


This  is  no  belter  than  the  Pittsburg  men 
will  do 

Seventh  There  is  something  tangible  in 
the  following  from  Colonel  Henry  Johnson,  of 
Perry  County.  He  says:  "1  am  willing  to 
contract  to  furnish  Cincinnati  twenty  to  fifty 
car  loads  of  coal  per  day  fir  a  year,  at  six 
cents  per  bushel,  weight  eighty  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  I  think  th  -re  is  no  doubt  but  you 
can  make  arrangements  for  freight  to  the 
ciiy  at  six  cents  per  bushel"  [This  would  be 
12  cents  per  bushel  in  the  yard,  or  equal  to 
10  r-enis  in    the  barge  aL  the   river.] 

Eighth.  "John  V  Parsons,  Esq  ,  of  Gran- 
ville, Oiiio,  writes  he  wiil  commence  within 
sixty  days  to  d»liver  coal  of  better  quality 
than  we  are  now  getting,  at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed S3  50  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds."  [Th  s 
is  11  cents  per  busbel  ] 

What  is  required  by  him  is  the  coa?  cars 
t<>  secure  transportation,  and  recommends 
we  secure  at  once  500  coal  cars,  and  thinks  he 
can  save  our  consumers  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  next  year. 

Ninth  Mr.  James  Patterson,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Contracting  Agent  for  the  Strattsville 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  says,  "  that  they 
are  willing  to  give  us  coal  at  a  fair  price. 

Now  although  these  offers  are  better  lhan 
we  have  been' doing,  yet  they  are  hardly  up 
to  our  views.  There  are  too  many  parties 
to  negotiate  with, — the  producer  and  the 
transporter.  Bat  the  main  point  to  which 
we  wish  to  attract  attention  is  the  difference 
between  theory  and  fact. 

Now  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  Coal  Trade 
to-day.  The  city  dealers,  or  Coal  Exchange 
have  held  a  meeting,  and  impotenlly  talked. 
about  fixing  the  price  of  coal,  and  dictating 
terms  to  the  Pittsburg  producers.  What  was 
the  result,  why  the  Pittsburg  Coal  men  "put 
their  fingers  to  their  nose,"  and  informed 
them  that  they  had  "  resolved  to  make  the 
terms  15  cents  or  no  sale,  and  adhere  to 
them." 

"  Col  Woolley,  who  was  present,  spoke  a 
few  minutes,  denouncing  the  Pittsburg  dea'- 
ers  severely. 

"  Mr.  A.  B.  Waters  explained  the  position 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  upon  the  coal  ques- 
tion.    [This  was  absolutely  necessary.] 

"There  were  present  at  the  meeting  repre' 
sentatives  of  thirteen   Pittsburg  coal  firms. 

"One  of  these,  the  Hon.  Josiah  Walton, 
defended  the  Pittsburg  dealers.  He  said 
that  the  prices  they  demanded  was  a  necessity 
— it  was  the  lowest  figure  at  which  they 
could  furnish  coal  and  derive  a  fair  profit." 
[Hence  of  course  Cincinnati  can  not  expect 
to  do  any  better  from  this  source  of  supply.] 
At  the  meeting  of  Tuesday  of  this  week  the 
coal  dealers  really  got  excited,  and  lead  ofif 
about  as  follows : 

"  It  was  known  that  the  Pittsburg  coal  deal- 
ers had  formed  a  combination,  and  it  wa3 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Coal  Exchange  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  them. 

A  member  stated  that  he  had  learned  from 
an  agent  of  the  Pittsburg  coal  men  that  they 
proposed  to  ask  fifteen  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Marmet  said  the  Coal  Exchange  did 
not  propose  to  dictate  unreasonable  prices, 
but  their  duty  to  themselves  and  the  public 
required  that  they  should  get  coal  at  as  rea- 
sonable figure  as  possible. 
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Mr.  Folsom,  of  Zimmerman  &  Co  ,  had 
read  the  proposition  from  trie  Cincinnati  & 
Terre  Haute  Railroad  Company,  and  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  question.  He  would 
undertake  to  furnish  Ohio  River  coal  fur  at 
least  two  cents  a  bushel  less  than  is  asked 
for  the  Indiana  coal  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany. He  would  furnish  10,0!K),(I00  bushels 
of  Ohio  River  coal  to  a  yard  on  the  river 
bank,  at  10  cents,  or  for  9  cents  on  the  river 
in  boat  He  knew  nothing  about  the  Indiana 
block  coal,  but  had  understood  from  parties 
who  have  used  it  that  it  was  inferior  for  do- 
mestic purposes  to  Ohio  River  coal. 

Capt.  L.  C.  George  offered  to  furnish  Ohio 
River  coal  to  the  city  at  ten  cents  a  bushel, 
he  to  furnish  steambo-ts  and  barges  for  trans- 
portation. He  would  deliver  it  in  the  boats 
at.  the  "tip"  (at  Pocieioy)  for  seven  cents. 
The  cost  of  transportaton  would  be  one  cent 
a  bushel  more. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Marmet, 
Capt.  George  said  he  would  furnish  the  coal 
at  ten  cents  a  bushel,  from  a  four  and  a  half 
feet  stage  of  water  up,  and  would  'ie  glad  to 
make  a  contract  at  once  fur  100,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Collins  said  if  the  cilv  offered  a  con- 
tract for  10,000,000  bushels  of  coal,  2,000,000 
per  annum  for  rive  years,  he  would  like  to 
furnish  it  for  10  cents  a  bushel,  delivered  at 
any  designated  landing,  and  unloaded,  each 
month's  delivery  to  be  paid  for  within  ten 
days  after  the  expiration  of  the  month.  In 
his  opinion,  and  in  that  of  other  gentlemen 
present,  Pomeroy  (Ohio  River)  coal  is  from 
10  to  25  per  cent  better  for  domestic  pur- 
poses than  "  block "  coal,  because  of  the 
greater  heat  which   it  produces. 

Mr.  Lovell,  from  the  Kanawha  River  mines, 
was  prepared  to  make  a  proposal  to  furnish 
1,000,000  bushels  of  Kanawha  coal  annually 
for  five  years,  high  or  low  water,  delivered  at 
Cincinnati,  for  11  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Moulton  would  be  very  glad  to  make  a 
contract  for  1,000,000  bushels  annually  of 
O  tio  River  coal,  at  a  less  rate  than  that  of- 
fered by  the  railroad. 

Mr.  M.  was  in  favor  of  having  the  city  ask 
the  coal  men  for  proposals  to  furnish  coal. 
This,  he  said,  had  never  been  done. 

Mr.  Higby  thought  the  agitation  on  the 
subject  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  papers, 
in  the  Common  Council,  and  in  other  places 
was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  securitig  a 
bonus  lor  the  railroad,  to  enable  it  to  get  its 
rolling  ^toek  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Folsom  said  the  excitement  about  coal 
had  been  worked  up  by  parties  for  some  ob- 
ject of  which  the  coal  dealers  knew  nothing 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Folsom  should  be  so 
much  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  "  object"  of  this 
"coal  excitement. "  Why,  is  it  possible  that 
he  has  never  learned  the  fact  that  Cincinnati 
paid  for  her  coal  for  the  last  commercial  vear 
ending  September  1st,  1872,  an  extra  tax  of 
$3,940,379.09.  If  be  did  not  know  it 
he  is  both  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  scope 
and  extent  of  his  own  business,  and  has 
omitted  to  read  the  papers. 

These  coal  gentlemen  all  at  once  make 
pretentions  to  great  patriotism  and  propose 
to  furnish  coal  at  the  "  tip"  for  seven  cents 
or  eight  cents  at  our  wharf.  Why  don't  they 
de  it,  they  have  had  ample  opportunity  and  a 
wide  market.  The  truth  is  they  can't  do  it, 
for  the  Pittsburg  men  won't  let  them,  and 
they  may  as  well  acknowledge  it. 

Mr.  Res  j  waxed  indignant  and  even  went  so 


far  as  to  "call  hard  names";  he  moved  that 
the  coal  dealers  of  Cincinnati  resolve  to  pay 
the  Pittsburg  leeches,  on  the  present  run,  not 
more  than  fourteen   cents  a  bushel. 

This  is  all  very  well;  but  the  Pittsburg 
men  will  fix  the  price,  and  Cincinnati  will  have 
to  pay  it — 15  cents  in  the  barge  and  19  to 
the  consumers,  if  not  20. 

There  is  some  "  brave  talk,"  of  only  buying 
in  small  lots  and  letting  the  Pittsburg  men 
hold  it  at  their  risk.  This  is  all  bosh,  for  they 
can  send  it  on  down  the  river  and  get  as  good 
if  not  better  prices  than  they  ask  Cincinnati 
to  pay.  Besides  they  know  that  we  have  got 
to  have  it,  no  matter  what  the  price  is.  They 
are  as  well  posted   on   this  subject  as   we  are. 

The  only  sensible  method  of  meeting  this 
question  is  to  get  at  least  a  partial  supply  of 
coal  by  rail,  regularly  "  every  day,  the  year 
round."  If  we  do  this  we  will  save  the 
whole  cost  the  first  year,  four  times  over. 

We  have  read  the  proposition  of  the  C.  & 
T.  H  Railroad.  It  evidently  "  means  busi 
ness;"  if  their  prices  are  too  high,  Council 
has  enough  good  sense  to  ask  to  modify  them, 
as  it  takes  two  parties  to  make  a  contract; 
and  the  railroad  enough  sense  to  yield  to  any 
reasonable  terms  that  may  be  suggested  by  the 
Council.  Let  us  have  railroad  coal.  The  C. 
&  T.  H.  Railroad  Co.,  we  understand  own  the 
coal  lands,  control  the  mining  as  well  as  the 
means  of  transportation,  and  have  or  can 
make  favorable  grades  all  the  way  from  the 
mines  to  this  city.  Hence  they  can  give  us 
as  cheap  coal  as  can  be  obtained  from  any 
other  source. 

When  we  get  coal  from  this  line  then  are 
we  in  favor  of  making  arrangements  to  get 
more  from  some  other  source  of  supply — 
from  Perry  and  Athens  Counties, — from  Ken- 
tucky, both  from  Rowan  and  Carter  counties, 
and  also  from  near  the  Three  Forks  of  Ken 
tucky  River, — as  well  as  from  the  mines  of 
West  Virginia.  We  are  in  favor  of  them  all ; 
— but  let  us  complete  arrangements  for  one  aj 
a  time. 


The  Coal  Supply. 

PROPOSED    CONTRACT     WITH    THE    TERRE    HACTS 
RAILROAD    FOR   10,000,000  BUSHELS. 

We  learn  from  the  daily  papers  that  the  fol- 
lowing proposed  contract,  which  ha3  the 
genuine  smack  of  business  about  it,  and  "  no 
faltering,"  on  Monday  last,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Comnuttee  of  the  Common  Council  on 
railroads  was  presented,  read,  and  ordered  lo 
be  published.  The  committee  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  City  Solicitor  that  there  is  no  legal 
impediment  to  the  consummation  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  the  committee  are  understood  to 
be  unanimous  in  favor  of  its  passage,  although 
some  alterations  may  be  insisted  on,  as,  for 
instance,  the  extension  of  the  contract  to  a 
term  of  five  years.  The  committee  adjourned 
until  next  Monday,  when  action  will  be  taken 
upon  the  matter : 


Agreement  between  the  Common  Council  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
of  the  first  part,  and  the  Cincinnati  &  Terre 
Haute  Railway  Company,  a  corporation 
duly  organized  under  ihe  laws  of  the  States 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  of  the  second  part; 
Witnesseth:  That  the  parly  of  the  first  has 
this  day  purchased  from  the  party  of  the 
second  part  ten  million  (10,000,000)  bushels  of 
stone  coal,  commonly  known  as  "  block  coal,'' 
for  the  sum  of  twelve  (12)  cents  per  bushel, 
to  be  delivered  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
said  city  at.  such  points  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties.  The  above  named 
amount  of  coal  to  be  delivered  as  fast  as  the 
parly  of  the  first  part  (ihe  said  Common  Coun- 
cil) shall  require,  provided  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  not  be  required  to  so  deliver 
the  coal  faster  than  the  capacity  of  the  rolling 
stock,  hereinafter  provided  to  be  furnished 
(using  all  reasonable  diligence),  will  enable 
lliem  to  deliver  it  Payment  for  said  coal  to 
be  made  upon  certified  monthly  stalements  of 
the  amount  delivered  within  fifteen  days  after 
ihe  first  of  each  month  Conditioned  also, 
that  from  the  above  price  n  drawback,  or 
wheelage,  is  hereby  agreed  to  be  allowed  by 
the  party  of  the  second  part  of  three-eighths 
($)  of  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  the  said 
parly  of  the  first  part  to  furnish  and  own  the 
rolling  stock  necessary  to  ship  said  coal,  the 
same  to  be  used  exclusively  fir  that  purpose, 
unless  otherwise  agreed  The  rollinor  slock  to 
consist  of  not  less  than  live  hundred  first  class 
coal  cars  of  the  capacity  of  fifteen  tons  each, 
and  ten  locomotives.  The  cars  and  locomo- 
tives to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with 
plans  and  specifications  to  be  furnished  by 
said  railway  company,  and  to  be  ready  for  ser- 
vice by  the  first  of  January,  1873.  The  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  viz.:  the  said  Cincin- 
nati &  Terre  Haute  Railway  Company,  afore- 
said, agrees  and  binds  itself  to  complete  and 
furnish  the  road  bed  and  superstructure  of 
their  said  railway  ready  for  the  use  of  said  cars 
and  locomotives  from  their  coal  mines  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  Greensburg,  Decatur 
County,  Ind  ,  and  to  secure  by  contract  at 
their  own  cost  the  use  of  the  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati  &  Lafayette  Railroad,  from  the 
said  Greensburg  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  so 
as  to  insure  the  delivery  of  said  coal  without 
any  other  additional  or  further  charge  upon 
the  same.  It  is  further  stipulated  .ind  agreed 
on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
viz:  the  said  Cincinnati  &  Terre  Haute  Rail- 
way Company,  that  they  will,  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  lirne  above  specified,  viz  :  the 
first  day  of  January,  187H,  construct  and  com- 
plete their  line  of  railway  as  a  separate  and 
independent  line  of  railway  from  Terre  Haute, 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  said  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Conditioned,  further,  that  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part  shall,  without  cost  or 
charge  to  the  parly  of  the  first  pait,  furnish  all 
necessary  conductors,  engineers,  brakemen, 
fuel,  and  labor,  and  other  expenses  10  operate 
and  run  said  locomotives  and  cars  to  deliver 
the  coal  as  aforesaid.  It  is  further  conditioned 
by  the  party  of  the  second  part  that  they  will, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  above  contract,  to 
deliver  ten  million  bushels  of  coal,  deliver  up 
to  the  party  of  the  firsfpart  the  said  locomo- 
tives and  cars,  in  good  order  and  repair, 
ordinary  wear  excepted,  unless  otherwise 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 

^Should  either  party  fail  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  above  contract,  the  party  so 
failino-  agrees  to  pay  lo  the  other  party  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars  for  each  day 
that  it  shall  so  fail  to  comply,  as  liquidated 
damages. 
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Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad. 

The  earnings  of  this  road  for  tbe  years 
ending  March  31,  1871  and  1872,  were  as 
follows : 

1871.  1872. 

From  passengers $194,572  83  1197,436  79 

From   freight 361,084  62     419,088  86 

From  mails  10,198  48         6,865  81 

Froja  express 6,000  00         7,250  01) 

From  miscellaneous.  639  36         1,254  25 


$572,495  29  $634,895  61 
Expenditures,  viz : 
Maintenance  of  way.$182,750  42  $197,929  44 
Maintenance  of  mo- 
tive power 108,845  09     120,083  97 

Costof  working  road.  115,505  32  141,562  31 
Costof management.  12,059  24  13,032  26 
Miscellaneous 27,335  22       28,035  50 


$446,495  29  $500,643  48 

Net  balance $126,000  00  $134,252  23 

Balance,    March  31,    1871 175,632  85 

Interest  received  during  the  year.     10,372  28 
Wood,  oil  and  stock  on  hand  less 

than  last  year 130  37 

Total $320,387  73 

Appropriated  as  follows  : 
Paid  coupons,  back  coupons,  inter- 

eston  overdue  bonds,  etc $67,688  79 

Paid   preferred  slock  dividends...     44,358  00 
In  hands  of  Superintendent  more 

than  iast  year 3,365  80 

Engineer   department,   on    hand, 

over  last  year 8,755  60 

Paid  trustees  of  sinking  fund 12,500  00 

Paid  sundry  expenses 4,4  U   92 

Bonds  and  cash  on  hand 179,297  62 


Total,  as  above $320,387  73 

Compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  gross 
earnings  show  an  increase  of  $62,400.42  ;  with 
an  increase  in  expenses  of  $54,148.19 — ma- 
king the  increase  in  the  net  earnings  of  $8,- 
252.23     Tbe  report  says  : 

The  above  statement  includes  the  earnings 
of  the  extension  from  Littleton  to  Lancaster, 
as  well  as  the  White  Mountains  (N.  H  )  Rail- 
road, and  we  have  charged  to  the  running  ex- 
penses $20,000  as  a  part  of  the  interest  on  tbe 
cost  of  building  the  same. 

The  two  dividends  for  the  year  on  the 
preferred  stock  have  been  paid  and  charged 
in  tbe  accounts. 

The  annual  payment  to  the  sinking  fund,  of 
$12,500,  wa3  regularly  made,  and  the  fund 
with  its  accumulations  now  amounts  to 
$310,590. 

Directors,  nnder  the  authority  given  them  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  made  a  contract  to 
build  tbe  branch  from  the  Wing  Road  to 
Pierce's  Mills  in  Bethlehem,  and  the  same 
was  completed  so  as  to  be  used  on  the  first  of 
January  last,  and  it  has  been  run  as  a  freight 
road  since,  doing  a  fair  business.  In  ihe  sum- 
mer season  this  will  be  used  for  passenger 
travel  to  and  from  the  White  Mountains.  The 
directors  think  it  for  the  interest  of  the  corpo- 
ration to  continue  this  road  to  the  Fabyan 
Place.  The  cost,  so  far,  has  been  about 
$65,000,  which  is  not  included  in  the  accounts. 

The  directors  last  September  made  a  con- 
tract with  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Lindsey,  to  do 
the  grading  for  the  extension  from  Lancaster 
to  Northumberland,  to  connect  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  to  be  done  by  June  1st.  The 
severe  winter  and  late  spring  have  put  the 
Work  back  very  much,  but  we  believe  that  it 
will  be  completed  in  season  for  summer  busi- 
ness. 


When  this  part  is  completed  it  will  make  con- 
nection with  the  Grand  Trunk.  Railway  and 
the  West,  which,  we  believe,  will  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  this  road.  The  cost  of  the 
extension,  to  this  time,  is  about  $520,000, 
which,  as  stated  in  our  last  report,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  accounts,  but  when  completed 
is  to  be  arranged  by  stock  and   bonds. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  re- 
newal of  the  charter  ot  the  Conway  and 
Meredith  Railroad  was  obtained  .  under  tbe 
name,  of  the  Meredith  and  Conway  Railroad, 
with  authority  to  lease  to  this  road.  We 
think  it  will  be  for  the  interest  and  benefit  of 
the  corporation  to  have  this  road  built,  at 
least  as  far  as  Ossipee,  where  it  will  connect 
with  a  proposed  road  to  Portland,  provided 
the  towns  on  the  line  of  it  and  roads  below 
Concord  make  liberal  subscriptions  towards  it. 
We  respectfully  ask  authority  to  aid  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  thought  best. 

The  report  of  the  committee  relative  to  a 
consolidation  of  the  capital  stock  of  this 
corporation  together  with  a  communication 
from  us  on  the  same  subject,  have  been 
printed  in  a  circular  for  distribution  among 
the  stockholders.  These  will  show  the  unani- 
mous views  of  the  committee,  and  also  of  the 
directors  on  that  point.  We,  therefore,  now 
have  only  to  add  that  those  views  are  confirm- 
ed by  further  consideration  and  bope  that  tbey 
will  meet  with  your  favorable  regard  aud  ac- 
tion. If  this  arrangement  is  carried  out,  and 
a  union  made  with  the  White  Mountains 
(N.  H.)  Railroad,  and  the  road  extended  to 
Colebrook,  and  above,  it  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant, most  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this 
State  of  all  the  railroads  within  its  limits,  and 
its  stock  and  bonds  will  be  a  desirable  invest- 
ment. 

The    total    number    of   passengers     carried 
during    the    year    was    151,207;    equal  to  9, 
072,420  carried  one   mile.      Total    number  of 
tons  of  freight,    94  688;    equal    to   5,681,220 
tons  carried  one  mile. 

Trial  Balance,  March  31,  1872. 

Construction $2,850,000  00 

Wood,  oil,  etc.,  on  hand 27,137   22 

Stock,  etc.,  on  hand   for  repairs.        55,379   92 

1870  bonds  on  hand 800  00 

Trustees  of  sinking   fund.........       189,000  00 

Pemigewasset.  House 16,000  00 

Joseph  A.  Dodge,    Superintend- 
ent         26,620  62 

Cash    on   hand  for  coupons  un- 
paid   926  00 

Cash  on  hand  for  dividends   un- 
paid          -9,609  00 

Bonds  and  cash  on  hand 188,762  52 


$3  364,235  38 

Stock  (old  dividends,  etc.) $459,600  00 

Stock,  preferred 800,000  00 

Stock,   new 510,400  00 

$1  800,000  00 
Bonds  due  in  1865. ..$76,000  00 
Bonds  due  in  1870. ..350,000  00 
Bonds  due  in   1889. ..654,000  00 

1,050,000  00 

Coupons  due  and   unpaid 926  00 

Dividends  due  and   unpaid 1,448  89 

Dividends  due  and  unpaid  since 

May  20,   1867 9,609  00 

Prohtandloss 502,251  49 

$3,364,235  38 

President — John    E.    Lyon. 

Directors  — John  E  Lyon,  Alexander  H 
Tilton.  J.  P.  Pitman,  Peter  Butler,  John  L. 
Rix,  John  A   Parks,  Jos    VV    Lang. 

Treasurer — Edward  D.   Harlow. 

Superintendent — J.  A.  Dodge. 


New  Orleans,  Mobile*  Texas  Railroad. 

Arrangements  are  now  in  progress  between 
some  leading  capitalists  in  this  city  and  New 
Orleans  for  the  completion  of  the  Mobile, 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  Railroad  to  Houston. 
This  road  was  projected  some  years  ago,  and 
was  chartered  by  the  State  of  Alabama  in 
186G.  The  company  is  liberally  endowed  by 
the  various  States  which  it  traverses,  and  has 
a  charter  from  Congress  recognizing  it  as  a 
post  road,  and  authorizing  it  to  construct  and 
maintain  bridges  over  navigable  rivers  and 
streams.  The  following  are  the  main  and 
branch  lines  as  originally  projected  : 
MAIN  LINE. 

Miles.  Miles. 
Mobile,  Ala,  to  New  Orleans,  La. .140 
New    Orleans     to    Texas    line    at 

Sabine  River 227 

Sabine  River  to  Houston 108 —     475 

BRANCH    LINES. 
Vermiiionville,  La  ,  to  Shreveport, 
La 195 

Vermiiionville  to  Brashear  City...  65 —     260 

Trtal  length  of  road  as  projected 735 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  the 
road  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  140 
miles,  and  a  section  of  60  miles  westward  of 
New  Orleans,  making  a  total  of  200  miles 
were  completed  and  in  running  operation. 
Tbe  road  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  is 
operated  in  conjunction  with  all  roads  north 
and  east  centering  at  Mobile.  The  funded 
debt  of  the  Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  Texas 
Railroad  Company  consisted  of  $11,125,000 
in  first  and  $2,825,000  in  second  mortgage 
bonds,  making  a  total  of  $13,950,000.  which  is 
offset  by  State  bonds  to  the  aggregate  of 
$14,300,000  for  the  construction  of  the  branch 
lines.  The  resources  a'so  include  Louisiana 
State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2,500,00),  ma- 
king a  total  $20,050,000  of  assets.  A  sum  of 
$11,500,000  has  been  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  main  line:  and  as  only  60 
miles  of  the  road  west  of  New  Orleans  has 
been  constructed,  and  as  the  State  aid  can 
only  be  available  when  the  road  shall  have 
been  constructed,  it  requires  additional  re- 
sources to  finish  the  line  to  Houston.  This 
aid  has  been  secured  by  the  tormation  of  a 
"syndicate''  of  New  York  capitalists,  who 
propose  to  issue  income  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $3,500,000,  of  which  New  Orleans  business 
men  and  capitalists  are  expected  to  subscribe 
$1  ,""0.0.000.  These  income  bonds  are  se- 
cured by  $7,419,000  of  State  bonds,  which  will 
be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  subscribers. 
Of  the  $7,419,000  in  State  bonds  offered  in 
guarantee  all  but  about  $2,000,000  are  re- 
garded as  eventually  good.  In  other  words,  it 
is  proposed  to  sell  or  exchange  $5  919,000  of 
Slate  railroad  bonds  for  $3,709  000  in  cash. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  these  terms  will' be 
regarded  as  acceptable,  as  the  New  York  quota 
has  already  been  placed,  and  at  last  accounts 
by  mail  over  one-hall  of  the  New  Orleans  sub- 
scriptions had  been  taken. — Daily  Bulletin. 


— The  gauge  on  the  London  and  Port  Stan- 
ley Railroad  was  changed  October  5th  the 
entire  length,  in  the  remarkably  short  time  of 
three  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  Large 
gangs  of  men  from  the  Sarnia  branch  and  from 
places  east  of  Chatham  assisted,  and  the  train 
due  last  night  from  Port  Stanley  suffered  but 
a  slight  detention. 
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Sew  York,  ProTidence  A  Boston  (Stoning- 
lon)  Railroad. 

ANNUAL    REPORT   FOB    THE    TEAR     ENDING    3IST 
AUGUST,    1872. 

We  gave,  says  the  Financial  Chronicle,  last 
week  a  brief  extract,  and  are  able  to  furnish 
now  a  more  extended  review  from  the  printed 
report. 

The  President  remarks :  The  receipts  in 
each  department,  of  our  business  have  been 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  exclud- 
ing dividend  on  stock  held  in  Steamboat 
Company,  are  $125,000  in  excess  of  tliose  of 
1871.  There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  ex- 
penditures of  about  $80,000,  the  larger  por- 
tion being  for  filling  in  the  pile  work  at 
Poquonnock  River  and  Mumford'sCove.  This 
work,  which  has  been  progressing  tor  years, 
is  now  nearly  completed,  and  a  large  saving 
in  the  annual  outlay  fur  repairs  will  thereby 
be  effected.  The  road  has  received  requisite 
repairs,  and  is  now  in  good  running  order. 

A  second  track  has  been  laid  between 
Providence  and  VVickford,  with  a  superior 
quality  of  60  pound  English  rails,  and  proves 
a  great  service  in  moving  expeditiously  the 
increasing  number  of  trains.  A  branch  track 
has  also  been  laid  from  our  main  line  to 
Providence  River,  about  one  and  one-fourth 
mile.  There  has  also  been  laid  116  tons  new 
and  725  tons  re-rolled  iron,  18,033  ties;  5,512 
rails  have  been  reoaired  at  our  shops  and  re- 
laid. 

The  number  of  miles  run  is  441,485,  at  a 
cost  of  12,676-1,000  cents  per  mile  for  fuel. 

In  April  last  we  resumed  the  payment  of 
quarterly  dividends,  and  confidently  rely  on 
their  continuance. 

We  have  no  floating  debt,  and  the  construc- 
tion account,  which  was  opened  last  year,  has 
been  charged  with  no  roiling  stock  except 
two  locomotives,  the  other  items  carried  to 
the  account  are  for  second  track,  and  for  the 
enlargement  of  ferry,  &c. 

RECEIPTS. 

Through  passage 1237,146 

Local  passage 208,744 

$445,891 

Through    freight 216,451 

Local    freight 126,087 

$342,539 

Mail  service 7,968 

Rents,  balance  accounts 7,388 

Gas,  balance  accounts 909 

Dredging,  balance  accounts 1,465 

Interest  aecount 3,6111 

Dividend  Stonington  Steamboat  Co...     77,797 

Fall  River  Line 7,897 

Merchants'  Nav.  &  Trans.  Co.,  settle- 
ment       15,580 

$911,020 

EXPENDITURES. 

General  expenses,  tools,  &c $17,804 

Oil .'. 6,785 

Waste..  2,109 

Salaries 15,240 

Services 124,268 

Fuel 55,462 

Repairs  of  road 131,908 

"             engines 26,u92 

"              cars 42,503 

"             bridges 7,321 

"             depot3 6,602 

New  cars 24,056 

Ferry 23,614 

Insurance 2,546 

Taxe^ , , 22,137 

Fire  damage 561 

$509,106 


Net  earnings,  1872 $401,914 

Paid  dividends $169,866 

Paid  interest  on   6   per  cent. 

bonds 8,051 

Paid  interest  extension    road 

bonds 15,000 

Paid     interest    improvement 

bonds 7,000 

Paid   interest    7     per     cent. 

bonds,    issue  '69 47,005 

$246,922 

Surplus $154,901 

CONSTRUCTION    ACCOUNT. 
New  engines,  J.  A.  Burnham 

'&  P.O.  Lovell.  $20,000 

New  ferry  boat 2,346 

New  scales , 1,074 

Second  track 236,013 

Track     from     main     line    to 

Providence  River 15,203 

Alteration  ferry  slips 5,430 

Real  estate 9,000 

$289,157 


Fairue's  Narrow  Gauge  System — The 
success  in  Russia  of  the  narrow  gauge  system 
with  the  Fairlie  engine  appears  to  have  been 
complete,  and  the  subjoined  acknowledgment 
has  just  been   received  by  its  inventor: 

St.  Petersburg,   1872. 

Dear  Sir — Flis  Majesty  the  Emperor,  my 
master,  has  authorized  me  to  have  a  medal 
stamped  in  commemoration  of  the  construction 
of  the  Imperial  Livny  Narrow  Gauge  Railway, 
which  medal  is  to  be  distributed  lo  the  persons 
who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  line. 

The  success  of  the  Livny  Railway  is  in  a 
large  measure  owing  to  your  system  of  engines, 
and  to  your  careful  inspection  ;  therefore  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  forward  to  you 
herewith  one  of  the  medals  which  you  have 
so    well    deserved. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours,   • 
Count  Als.  Robrkinskoy. 

Mr.  Robert  Fairlie. 


Condensing  Cast  Steel. — Chevalier  Stum- 
mer  has  lately  made  some  interesting  experi- 
ments by  which  he  has  sought  to  ascertain  the 
best  mode  for  welding  the  interior  particles 
of  cast  steel  to  each  other  as  intimately  as 
possible,  and  thereby  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  the  "honey-comb,"  which  is  an  accumula- 
tion of  fine  pores,  filled  with  elastic  gases  in- 
closed in  the  cooling  metal.  The  principal  re- 
sult of  these  experiments  has  proven  that  it  is 
quite  possible,  by  exposing  the  semi-fluid  metal 
to  a  great  pressure,  to  unite  all  the  particles 
except  those  within  a  very  limited  space  in 
the  center  of  the  steel  block.  This  fact  is  of 
much  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy 
steel  ordnance,  which  is  intended  to  bear 
the  strain  of  very  great  charges,  as  in  that 
case  it  is  just  the  central  part  of  the  barrel 
which  is  bored  out,  while  the  perfectly  sound 
part  of  it  is  left  to  form  the  wall  of  the  gun. 
Thus,  a  pressure  of  from  6  to  9  tons  on  the 
square  inch  will  be  sufficient  to  compress  a 
red-hot  steel  ingot  before  its  solidification,  and 
give  it  an  even  structure  throughout  the  whole 
mass,  while  the  impact,  even  of  a  very  heavy 
steam  hammer,  like  Krupp's  50-ton  hammer, 
is  principally  spent  on  the  outer  part  of  the 
block,  the  result  being  the  absorption  of  the 
power  before  it  reaches  the  center;  in  a 
measure,  the  exterior  of  the  mass  is  elongated 
and  separated  or  torn  asunder  from  the  cen- 
tral part  Only  very  heavy  hammers  or  rams 
will  effectually  overoome  the  vis  inertice  which 
a  very  heavy  casting  opposes  to  it. 


Great  Western  (Lonn  Line)   Railway. 

The  road  is  all  graded  and  the  bridges  fin- 
ished ready  for  track  laying  from  Glencoe  to 
the  junction  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at 
Canfield,  a  distance  of  103  miles  and  about 
42  miles  from  Buffalo.  The  laying  of  the 
track  was  begun  in  July,  and  is  being  rapidly 
pushed  forward.  The  extension  from  Can- 
field  junction  to  the  International  Bridge,  now 
in  course  of  construction  acosa  the  Niagara 
River  from  Fort  Erie  to  Buffalo,  is  now  being 
rapidly  graded,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  track 
before  the  first  of  November  next.  The  whole 
145  miles  are  nearly  straight;  the  excess  in 
length  over  an  air  line  being  only  four  miles. 
There  are  few  curves  on  the  line  and  none 
sharper  than  two  degrees.  The  banks  are  all 
graded  to  16  feet  wide,  and  the  cutting  are  22 
feet  in  width  at  the  bottom.  The  grades  on 
the  rnad  are  extremely  favorable,  upwards  of 
one-half  of  the  line  being  level  or  less  than  five 
feet  per  mile  above  or  below  the  level.  There 
are  a  few  grades  of  short  length  of  from  30  to  35 
feet  per  mile,  but  nothing  steeper.  The  bridges 
are  either  of  the  finest  masonry  or  of  the  best 
quality  of  pine  timb?r  truss  and  trestle  wor  k. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  drainage 
to  secure  the  best  possible  foundation  for  the 
steel  track.  The  track  is  to  be  laid  entirely 
of  the  best  quality  of  Bessemer  steel,  weighing 
G6  lbs  to  the  yard  The  joints  of  the  rails  to 
be  fished  with  four  bolts  and  nuts,  with  a 
wrougbl-iron  chair  in  addition,  to  increase  the 
bearing  on  each  joint  tie.  The  ties  are  8  in- 
ches wide  on  the  face,  9  feet  long,  and  laid 
2  feet  apart  from  center  to  center.  The  bal- 
last throughout  will  be  12  inches  in  depth 
under  the  ties  The  steel  track  of  this  road 
will  be  certainly  superior  to  any  yet  laid  oti 
this  continent.  With  respect  to  the  main  line 
track,  we  have  now  125  miles  of  steel  rails 
laid,  and  before  the  1st  of  December  will  have 
160  miles  out  of  the  229.  The  water  tanks 
will  be  of  Burnham's  most  approved  patent 
frost-proof,  each  tank  having  a  capacity  of 
30,000  gallons.  Fifty-seven  locomotives  are 
under  contract.  36  at  the  Locomotive  Works, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island;  10  at  Baldwin's 
Works,  Philadelphia;  and  11  at  the  Canadian 
Engine  and  Machinery  Company's  Works,  at 
Kingston,  Ontario.  Eighteen  coaches  and 
14  baggage  and  post  office  cars  are  being 
constructed  at  Wilmington  ;  30  freight  train 
conductor's  cars  at  Toronto;  200  freight  and 
stock  cars  at  London,  Ontario;  and  we  are 
adding  ourselves  150  flat  and  50  stock  cars. 
The  whole  Great  Western  system  is  now  of 
the  American  or  4  feet  8J  inch  gauge,  all  the 
car  stock  has  been  changed,  and  before  snow 
falls  all  the  broad  gauge  engines  and  the  third 
rail  will  be  removed.  Our  passenger  coaches, 
second  class  and  smoking  ears,  are  being  rapidly 
improved  and  modernized,  and  large  additions 
are  being  made  to  our  stock  of  freight  cars. 


SOT"  According  to  the  ninth  census,  the 
number  of  manufactories  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870,  was  252,148, 
with  40,191  steam  engines,  having  1,215,711 
horse  power,  and  51,017  water  wheels,  having 
a  horse  power  of  1,130,416.  The  average 
number  of  hands  employed  was  2,053,988. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  was  $2,118,- 
247,069,  and  of  wages  paid  $775,621,593. 
The  value  of  the  materials  used  was  $2,488,- 
291,952,  and  the  value  of  productions  $4,232,- 
625,892.  Of  the  production,  New  York  re- 
turned $785,194,651,  and  Pennsylvania  $712,- 
178,944. 
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How  Railroad  Profits  Go. 


[From   the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.] 

When  the  railroad  was  a  novel  idea  and  a 
scarcely  tried  experiment,  it  was  supposed 
that  such  roads  would  become  simply  highways, 
over  which  any  owner  of  rolling  stock  might 
run  cars  on  the  payment  of  a  fixed  toll.  This 
plan  was  speedily  abandoned.  The  compa- 
nies themselves  own  not  only  the  roads  but 
the  passenger  and  freight  cars,  transacting 
all  the  business  themselves.  By  a  gradual 
process  this  system  has  been  changed.  Con- 
necting roads  first  made  arrangements  by 
which  the  cars  of  each  should  run  over  the 
line  of  the  other.  Kxpress  companies  next 
furnished  their  own  cars,  or  at  least  controlled 
them, paying  a  regular  price  for  transportation, 
and  receiving  all  the  tolls  paid  by  the  senders 
or  receivers  of  merchandise.  Within  a  few 
years  this  system  has  been  much  extended 
Dispatch  lines  "have  been  organized;  these 
companies,  consisting  of  combinations  of  con- 
necting roads,  are  designed  to  secure  fast 
freight  facilities  and  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  transhipment.  Through  routes  are  thus 
extemporized,  and  the  profits  on  freight  trans- 
ported are  distributed  pro  rata  among  the 
companies  constituting  the  lines.  The  same 
period  which  has  seen  the  growth  of  these 
dispatch  lines  has  witnessed  the  development 
of  another  system  in  passenger  business.  On 
most  of  the  long  lines  drawing-room  and 
sleeping  cars  are  run, — cars  which  are  owned 
by  independent  companies  and  officered  by 
servants  not  employed  by  the  railroads  or 
subject  to  their  authority.  A  double  charge 
is  levied,  the  railroad  company  receiving 
merely  its  ordinary  fare  for  first-class  travel, 
and  the  car  company  demanding  an  addi- 
tional sum  for  the  superior  accommodation. 
Very  recently  still  another  innovation  has 
been  made  in  the  railroad  business.  There  are 
now  rolling-stock  companies,  which  build  or- 
dinary freight  cars,  to  be  hired  by  railroads 
whose  treasuries  are  low  and  whose  credit  is 
poor.  The  cars  are  absolutely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  company  hiring  them,  the  obliga- 
tion to  the  owner  ceasing  when  the  rent  is 
regularly  paid  and  the  cars  kept  in  a  good 
state   of  repair. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  changes  in 
the  railroad  system  of  the  country  thus  cata- 
logued are  to  some  extent  improvements.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they  are  alto- 
gether steps  in  the  right  direction  One  of 
them  we  believe  to  be  positively  injurious  to 
the  railroads.  The  reciprocal  use  of  cars 
by  connecting  roads  is  altogether  beneficial. 
It  improves  the  business  of  all  the  lines  where 
such  an  arrangement  has  been  made,  besides 
sparing  passengers  much  confusion  and  vexa- 
tion from  frequent  changes,  and  being  highly 
economical  and  preservative  of  freight  trans- 
ported. The  transfer  of  the  business  to 
privale  persons  and  corporations  seems  to 
have  been  unnecessary  on  the  whole,  though 
there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendent companies  for  taking  charge  of  the 
dispatch  of  parcels  over  several  connected 
roads.  The  dispatch  line3  stand  upon  much 
the  same  footing  as  does  the  system  of  ex- 
change of  passenger  cars.  Undoubtedly 
connecting  roads,  by  means  of  them,  add 
largely  to  their  own  power.  To  some  extent 
they  force  trade  through  certain  channels. 
A  partial  monopoly  at  least  is  created.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  such  combinations  to  fix 
freight  charges  capriciously,  perhaps  to  the 
injury  of  certain  districts,  in  many  cases  no 
doubt  too  high;  and  to  distribute  the  profits 


as  the  more  powerful  members  of  these  com- 
panies— which  never  report  their  business  — 
see  fit  to  distribute  them.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  mercantile  community  is  greatly 
benefited  by  the  existence  of  these  corpora- 
tions, and  it  would  be  unwise  to  throw  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  free  operation, 
until  they  have  done  more  injustice  thau  can 
yet  be  charged  upon  them.  Similar  remarks 
may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  indepen- 
dent passenger  car  companies.  No  traveler 
is  under  any  obligation  whatever  to  patronize 
such  cars.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
ordinary  cars  of  railroad  companies  admitting 
them  upon  their  lines  are  rather  better  than 
worse  than  those  upon  other  roads  But  the 
comforts  of  palace  cars  cannot  be  had  by 
passengers  without  entailing  a  certain  loss 
upon  the  companies  running  them.  To  say- 
nothing  of  the  enormous  proportion  of  unpro- 
ductive to  productive  weight  in  trains  made 
up  of  these  ponderous  cars,  the  conditions 
usually  exacted  of  railroad  companies  are 
onerous.  The  obligations  are  on  one  side 
only,  and  in  spite  of  the  popularity  of  these 
car3  we  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many 
companies  that  would  be  glad,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  terminate  their  contracts. 

The  last  new  idea  in  the  railroad  business 
named  in  our  list  is  decidedly  objectionable. 
It  is  so  on  general  grounds.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  railroad  company  might  suddenly  find 
an  excessive  amount  of  business  thrust  upon 
it,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  would  do 
wisely  to  hire  cars  even  at  a  high  rental,  in 
order  not  to  lose  traffic.  It  is  not  conceivable 
that  any  railroad  company  could  find  it  an 
advantageous  policy  to  hire  cars  for  a  term  of 
years  that  would  give  a  profit  to  another  com- 
pany. 

A  large  number  of  cars  used  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway  are  owned  by  the 
Canada  Rolling-Slock  company,  and  many 
cars  on  our  New  England  roads  are  owned  b7 
the  National  Car  Company — but  in  these 
latter  cases  the  terms  are  understood  to  be 
less  severe.  Managers  of  railroads  have  no 
right — need  we  say  it? — to  constitute  them- 
selves middlemen  to  skim  the  cream  of  the 
profits  which  should  go  to  the  stockholders. 


Railroad    Law. 

In  MeClure  v.  Phil.,  Wil.  &  Bait.  R.  R.  Co., 
34  Md.  532,  the  court  of  appeals  of  Maryland 
decided  a  question  not  altogether  new,  but 
one  of  wide  application,  viz.:  whether  a  per- 
son who  has  purchased  a  through  ticket,  taken 
his  place  in  a  railway  train  and  entered  upon 
his  journey,  may  leave  the  train  at  a  way 
station  on  the  route,  and  afterward  enter 
another  train  and  proceed  to  his  original 
point  of  destination  without  procuring  another 
ticket,  or  paying  his  fare  from  such  way  sta- 
tion. The  court  held  that  he  could  not.  This 
doctrine  is  supported  by  Cheney  v.  B.  &  M.  R. 
R.  Co,  11  Mete.  121 ;  Barkers.  Coffin,  31  Birb. 
656;  Shedd  v.  Troy,  etc,  R  R.  Co.,  40  Vt  88. 

McClure  v.  Phil.,  Wil.  &  Bait.  R.  R.  Co., 
supra,  also  decides  another  point  of  great 
interest  to  travelers,  vis'. :  that  a  passenger  who 
refuses  to  pay  his  tare  may  be  put  off  the  train, 
and,  at  common  law,  the  conductor  is  not 
bound  to  put  him  off  at  some  station.  Where 
there  is  a  statute  regulating  the  matter  the 
common-law  rule  is,  of  course,  subordinate 
thereto.  "  No  damages  can  be  recovered  for 
putting  a  defaulting  passenger  off  at  an  incon- 
venient place,  unless  by  some  provision  of 
statute.  A  carrier  is  not  required,  by  the 
common  law,  to  put  out  a  trespasser  at  one 
place  rather  than  another."  Great  Western 
R.  R.  Co,  v-  Miller,  19  Mich.  305.     In  Canada 


the  slatute^only  allows  defaulting  passengers 
to  be  put  off  at  a  station  or  near  a  dwelling- 
house.  In  Illinois,  according  to  statute,  he 
may  be  put  off  "  at  any  usual  stopping  place," 
and  this  statutory  phrase  has  been  construed 
to  mean  that  it  is  unlawful  to  put  a  passenger 
off,  for  non-payment  of  fare,  at  any  other 
place  than  a  regular  station.  Chicago,  etc , 
R.  R.  Co.  v.  Peacock,,  48  111.  253. 

1.  Of  the  duly  of  railroads  to  delivery  of 
freight  beyond  their  own  lines — A  railroad  com- 
pany can  not  be  compelled,  as  common  car- 
riers, to  receive  goods  at  stations  along 
their  line  for  transportation,  on  the  require- 
ment of  the  consignor  that  they  shall,  them- 
selves, deliver  the  goods  at  a  point  beyond  or  off 
their  own  line  of  road,  or  to  deliver  goods  re- 
ceived by  them  for  transportation,  at  Buch 
point.  The  legal  duty  of  the  company  in  that 
regard  is  commensurate  only  with  their  fran- 
chise ;  it  is  confined  to  their  own  line  of  road, 
and  can  not  be  made  to  extend  beyond  it. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  ex  rel.  v.  The 
C.  &  A.  R.  R.  Co.,  95. 

2.  Of  their  duty  to  acquire  facilities  to  de- 
liver goods  beyoad  their  own  lines. — Nor  can 
a  railroad  company,  chartered  with  certain 
express  powers  and  privileges,  with  certain 
termini  within  which  they  are  to  be  exercised, 
be  compelled  to  purchase,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public,  more  extended  privileges 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  franchise,  so  that 
they  may  deliver  goods  at  points  not  upon  the 
line  of  their  road,  or  within  its  established 
termini.  lb. 

3.  So  where  it  was  sought  to  compel  a  rail- 
road company  to  receive  a  quantity  of  grain  at 
a  certain  elevator  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  it  ap- 
peared such  elevator  was  situated  upon  a  side 
or  switch  track  which  connected  with  the  road 
of  the  company  in  that  city,  but  was  beyond  its 
actual  terminus.  The  side  or  switch  track 
was  constructed,  owned  and  controlled  by 
other  companies,  with  whom  the  company 
against  whom  the  remedy  was  sought  had  no 
arrangement  for  its  use,  except  as  might  be 
especially  agreed  upon  in  particular  instances, 
though,  under  an  ordinance  of  the  city,  that 
company  could  have  compelled  an  arrangement 
for  its  regular  and  permanent  use.  Held,  the 
company  could  not  be  compelled  to  receive 
the  grain  to  be  delivered  at  such  elevator 
beyond  the  terminus  of  their  own  road,  nor 
could  they  be  compelled  to  acquire  the  right 
to  use  the  switch  track  leading  from  their  road 
to  the  elevator  for  the  purpose  of  such  de- 
livery, lb. 

4.  Nor  would  the  right  of  the  parties  in 
that  regard  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  such 
company  had  frequently,  in  repeated  instan- 
ces, delivered  freight  at  that  elevator,  by  the 
use  of  such  switch  trackrunning  thereto  but  by 
virtue  of  special  agreement  to  that  effect.  lb. 

5.  In  order  to  compel  a  railroad  company  to 
deliver  grain  shipped  on  their  road  in  bulk, 
at  a  particular  elevator  to  which  it  may  be 
consigned,  it  is  indispensable  such  elevator 
must  be  connnected  by  some  track  with  the 
railroad  line  of  the  company,  and  be,  in  fact, 
a  portion  thereof,  or  such  as  would  be  regard- 
ed a  portion  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  such 
delivery,  under  the  act  of  18B7,  entitled  "  Ware- 
housemen." lb. 

6.  Duty  to  carry  grain  in  bulk.  — Railroad 
companies  can  not  disregard  the  custom  which 
has  obtained  of  conveying  grain  in  bulk  over 
the  lines  of  their  own  roads,  and  delivering  it 
at  any  elevator  thereon  to  which  it  may  be 
consigned.  If  consigned  to  an  elevator  or 
warehouse  not  on  their  road,  and  beyond  its 
terminus,  or  if  there  be  no  elevutor  on  the 
road  on  which  the  grain  is  carried,  then  they 
may  rightfully  refuse  to  receive  it  in  bulk,  lb 
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Are  ire  tobave  a  General  Financial  Crash? 

Attentive  and  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
tendencies  of  financial  operation  during  the 
last  jear,  or  year  and  a  half,  can  hardly  re- 
press certain  ominous,  and  perhaps  vague 
forebodings  respecting  the  future  of  events. 
The  great  political  changes  accomplished  in 
Europe  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  more 
particularly  in  France  and  Germany  during 
the  late  war,  have  effected  a  revolution  in  com- 
mercial and  financial  affairs,  of  which  the 
beginning  of  the  end  is  now  becoming  more 
clearly  apparent.  A  vast  and  general  social 
and  industrial  activity  has  succeeded  the 
movement  of  great  armies,  and  Solferino,  Sa- 
dowa  and  Sedan  have  been  followed  by  chan- 
ges in  the  social  condition  of  the  European 
peoples  which  are  commensurate  with  the  po- 
litical revolutions  effected  in  dynasties  and 
nations.  Italy,  since  the  atlainment  of  her 
independence,  has  been  gradually  developing 
an  individual  activity  ;  Austria  and  Germany 
have  also  made  wonderful  commercial  ad- 
vancement. 

But  the  result  of  the  recent  war  between 
Germany  and  France,  and  the  changes  of  capi- 
tal involve!  in  the  payment  of  the  heavy 
indemnity  to  Germany  produced  still  greater 
results,  which  are  apparently  destined  to  make 
a  still  more  decisive  and  enduring  influence  on 
business.  Under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances transfers  of  capital  always  more  or 
less  derange  business.  But  in  this  case  a  thou- 
sand million  dollars  were  involved,  a  larger 
amount  than  has  ever  before  been  transferred 
from  one  country  to  another.  The  payments 
are,  of  course,  distributed  over  several  years, 
but  they  affect  the  exchanges  and  business  of 
every  commercial  country  in  the  world. 

But  other  causes  occur  to  increase  and  in- 
tensify the  perturbation.  England,  by  virtue 
of  being  the  only  specie  paying  commercial 
nation  in  the  world,  and  also  owing  to  her 
neutrality  during  the  war,  received  from  the 
European  continent  during  her  last  war  im- 
mense deposits  of  capital  which  had  been 
liberated  by  that  event.  The  heads  of  public 
and  private  capitalists  in  France,  Germany, 
Belgium  and  other  countries  were  sent  to 
London  for  safe  keeping.  This  money  was,  of 
course,  lent  out  by  the  English  bankers  to  the 
business  community  at  extraordinary  low  rates 
of  interest,  and  the  result  was  a  prodigious 
inflation. 

But  now,  this  money  is  drawn  upon  by 
continental  bankers  to  pay  the  indemnity,  and 
also  for  the  development  of  local  industry. 
As  the  bank  of  England,  by  a  false  and  unnec- 
essary system,  is  forced  to  withdraw  a  pound 
sterling  from  circulation  for  every  sovereign 
sent  out  of  the  country,  the  result  was  a  sud- 
den contraction  which  exerts  an  influence  on 
every  money  market  in  the  world.  Then  again, 
the  promulgation  of  the  last  French  loan,  in- 
duced a  speculative  activity  in  that  country, 
which  was  intensified  by  the  inconvertablo 
paper  currency,  which  has  been  more  than 
doubled  since  the  war.  From  these  and  other 
obvious  causes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strin- 
gency in  the  European  money  markets,  and  es- 
pecially in  England,  was  almost  inevitable 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  was  certain  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Europe  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  But  our 
money  market  was  also  affected  by  other  and 
local  causes.  Our  exports  have  this  year  been 
much  lighter  and  our  imports  much  heavier 
than  in  former  years.  We  have  also  been 
mortgaging  our  railroads  and  transferring  our 
national  debt  to  foreign  holders,  so  that  our 
indebtedness  to  England  is  very  heavy.    Then, 


again,  our  banking  system  involves  the  same 
vicious  principle  that  is  embodied  by  the  Bank 
of  England.  Our  city  banks  are  forced  to  keep 
a  reserve  of  25  per  cent,  locked  up  for  contin- 
gencies. But  when  these  contingencies  occur 
the  banks  are  stupidly  prohibited  from  using 
these  reserves.  When  the  season  came  for 
moving  the  crops  there  was  a  general  demand 
for  money.  This  demand  was  so  great  the 
banks  were  unable  to  meet  it  without  drawing 
on  the  reserves  required  bylaw.  The  business 
men  then  were  forced  to  withdraw  their  de- 
posits to  the  amount,  in  eleven  weeks,  of  no 
less  than  $52,000,0110  in  this  city  alone,  and  to 
a  corresponding  amount  in  the  interior.  The 
loans  of  course  were  contracted  to  a  corres- 
ponding extent.  In  other  words,  the  banks 
were  not  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  their  customers,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury was  forced  to  adopt  extraordinary  mea- 
sures to  avert  a  financial  crisis. 

Happily,  the  situation  is  now  improved.  The 
New  York  Money  Market  is  easier,  and  the 
Bank  of  England,  contrary  to  anticipation,  has 
not  further  advanced  the  rate  of  interest  beyond 
6  per  cent.  But  it  is  apparent  that  the  danger 
is  by  no  means  over.  Immense  amounts  of 
capital  are  still  held  on  foreign  account  in 
England.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  over- 
trading in  that  country;  Manchester  stands  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  the  high  prices  of 
commodities  and  the  deficiency  in  the  harvest, 
involving  extr^  purchases  from  foreign  coun- 
tries to  the  amount  of  over  $100,OOU,000,  all 
point  to  a  continued  and  increasing  demand 
for  money,  which  is  likely  to  compel  the  Bank 
of  England  to  again  "  put  on  the  screws."  The 
result  of  a  still  further  advance  on  the  Bank  of 
England  rates  would  be  most  disastrous  to  En- 
glish and  Continental  trade,  while  as  to  New 
York,  persons  familiar  with  money  matters 
can  instinctively  foretell  the  results  of  a  re- 
newed export  of  specie  at  this  season.  Taken 
altogether,  the  prospects  of  business  in  this 
and  other  countries  are  very  far  from  being 
satisfactory,  and  in  a  very  slight  event  might 
precipitate    a    crisis. — Economist. 


— Means  have  been  secured  to  complete 
the  eastern  and  Vermont  divisions  of  the  Port- 
land and  Ogdensburg  Railroad.  110  miles  of 
the  whole  226  are  in  operation.  When  com- 
pleted it  will  give  Montreal  a  line  to  tidewater 
4U  miles  shorter  than  that  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 


ADVERTISE 


BY   MAIL  23  CENTS. 


1 41.  PARK  ROW  I 


L.  D.  KRAFT  &  GO. 

PARKERSBURC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

11.  LUBRICATING  OIL 

STRICTLY    28    GRAVITY, 
PROPRIETORS  OF    THE    CELEBRATED 


33  H.  -^.  3>0":D  . 


We  nialie  ilie  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALL  OILS  SOLD    BY   US    ARK    GUARANTEED 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURE 


©3F"  We  would  request  that  you  favor  us  with  an 
order  for  the  T  .  K  .  OIL,  tvhich  will  be  2'rompt* 
ly  fitted,  as  our  facilities  for  shipping  are  Urt- 
equaled.    Quotations  given  on  application. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 
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Insurance  Companies  Eeduc8  Eates 

Where  it  is  Introduced, 

SSg-The  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
worlk  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-ten  tha 
of  tlie  fires  thitt  kindle  atsiations,  In  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FARWELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNAT 
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HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 


WE  ARE  PEEPAEED  TO  EXECUTE 


OIF    EYEBY    DESCBJPTION" 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 


ocal   &  Coupon  Tickets, 

Ctinns,  soft  bills. 


POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

.A-IfcTID  BLA1TK  BOOKS. 
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E.  D.  MANSFIELD,    ...      -    1-inrtitnrK 
CINCINNATI,  Thursday;  November  7,  1872- 

®f)t  Muilxonts  EtecotO, 

PUBLISHED     EVERY    THURSOAv     MORNING, 

By   Wrightsou  <£•  Co., 

OFFICK-No.'l6?Walnut  Street 

Subscriptions — $3  per  annum  in  advance. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  square  is  the  space  occupied  by  ten  lines  -f  Nonparei 

OnesquaretsingIeinsertioD $2  00 

"        "        permonth 5  (|0 

tl        "        six  months 15  0° 

"        4*        perannum 05  o<> 

••column, singleinsertion.. „.....'.'.      "l  oO 

"       "       permonth 14  00 

"  '       six  months 55  00 

*'        "       perannum 110  00 

*'page,    singleinsertion 25  00 

"        4t        permonth : 40  00 

*•       **      six  months „ _ 135  00 

*'        "       perannnm 24  0  00 

Cardsnotcxceedingfourlines,  $7  00  per  annum  . 

WRIGHTSON  &.  CO..  Prop'rg 

Business-"-  Financial     and     Commercial 
Condition  of  tbe  Country. 

The  Presidential  election  is  just  over,  and 
has  settled  one  point  of  vast  interest  to  the 
country,  and  that  is,  the  financial  policy  of  the 
country  will  be  continued  as  it  has  been;  that 
business  men  of  all  branches  need  not  fear 
aDy  commercial  shocks,  and  may  continue  to 
pursue  their  several  enterprises  without  fear  of 
any  evils  from  changes  of  administration  of 
the  Government.  This  is  a  great  point  gained. 
There  is  a  small  class  of  mere  speculators 
who  may  be  sorry  that  there  are  to  be  no  great 
convulsions, for  itis  in  the  midstof  commercial 
changes  that  the  commercial  gambler  finds 
bis  occupation.  But  all  prudent,  careful  busi- 
ness men, and  all  engaged  in  good  enterprises, 
must  rejoice  that  they  go  on  in  their  several 
classes  of  business,  without  fear  of  financial 
calamities,  and  here  we  may  remark  upon  some 
matters  of  interest  to  Cincinnati,  who  at  the 
present  moment  wants  three  or  four  more 
railroads,  to  complete  the  circle  of  her  com- 
mercial facilities.  She  wants  first,  her  Southern 
road.  She  has  provided  $10,000,000  for  that 
purpose,  and  some  two  or  three  more  millions 
•will  be  needed  for  incidentals.  Second,  she 
must  have  her  connection  with  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  and  this  will  require  from  somebody 
in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity,  $2,000,000.  Then 
with  that  or  another  there  must  be  a  coal 
road.  Men  hesitate, and  talk, but  there  must  be 
a  coal  road,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  river 
and  eompel  lower  prices,  and  save  the  city 
two  or  three  millions  a  year.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  city  must  use  immediately  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  that  money  must  be  bor- 
rowed. If  the  financial  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  seriously  changed,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  Cincinnati  could  not  borrow  that 
money  on  any  prudent  terms.  In  having  it 
settled  that  the  financial  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  stable  and  unchanged,  it  is 
equally  settled   that  Cincinnati  may  pursue 


her  enterprises  with  the  certainty  of  success, 
without  the  fear  of  losses.  To  this  city  there 
is  a  great,  positive  and  absolute  gain  in  the 
commercial  results  of  the  election.  Now  let 
us  see  exactly  what  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial condition  of  the  country  is  Putting  aside 
all  theoretical  opinions  on  currency  and  ta- 
riffs the  fads  are  these  : 

1.  Our  currency  is  a  paper  currency,  issued 
on  the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  as 
the  people  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment they  receive  and  use  this  currency 
just  as  freely  as  they  would  use  gold.  Gold 
is  mere  merchandise,  and  the  premium  upon 
it  is  not  due  to  any  superiority  of  gold  as  cur- 
rency, but  to  the  simple  fact  the  balance  is  in 
favor  of  Europe,  and  that  balance  must  be 
paid  in  £old.  But  as  a  currency  only,  our 
paper  currency  is  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world. 

2.  This  currency  amounts  to  $700,000,000 
in  value,  aud  if  we  take  12  per  cent,  off  for 
the  premium  on  gold,  we  have  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  gold  currency  of  $615,000,000,  which 
is  nearly  threefold  the  amount  of  currency 
twenty  years  since.  In  that  time  the  popula- 
tion has  nearly  doubled,  and  the  business  of 
the  country  has  increased  fourfold.  It  is  plain 
then  that  a  currency  of  $615,000,000  in  gold, 
or  $700,000,000  in  paper  is  none  too  much 
There  has  been  a  popular  impression  that  we 
had  too  much  currency;  but  experience  proves 
we  had  not,  and  a  slight  experiment  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  diminish  it  failed. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  persons 
who  think  the  paper  currency  ought  to  be  in- 
creased. But  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the 
country  is  moving  on  smoothly,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  volume  of  currency  is  nearly 
right.  The  business  men  of  the  country  will 
now  feel  safe  on  this,  one  of  tbe  important 
points  of   business  calculations. 

3.  So  also  of  the  tariff.  Men  may  theorize 
that  there  ought  to  be  free  trade,  or  on  the 
other  hand  that  there  ought  to  be  a  very  high 
protective  tariff,  but  they  can  not  theorize  away 
the  fact  that  the  industry  of  the  country  is 
in  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  under  the  tariff. 
In  sober  truth,  we  have  never  had  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  such  an  extraordinary 
activity  and  prosperity  of  what  are  called  the 
industrial  employments;  that  is,  manufactures 
and  arts.  The  iron  manufacture  has  nearly 
doubled  in  ten  years.  The  coal  mines  have 
been  developed  wonderfully.  In  Connecticut 
an  enterprising  firm  has  actually  developed  a 
large  siU  manufactory  and  made  it  entirely 
successful.  Railroads  have  increased  with 
gigantic  strides.  In  fact,  nothing  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  equals  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  all  forms  of  industry  and  art  in  this 
country  during  the  last  four  years.  Now 
whatever  may  be  theoretically  said  of  our 
system  of  finance  and  tariff,  it  is  a  fact  not 
to  be  denied  that  their  practical  operation 
has  been  beneficial  to  the  country.  Hence  we 
say  that  business  men  will  rejoice  at  the  re- 
sults of  the  election — can  now  pursue  their 
commercial  enterprises  without  fear  of  sudden 
changes.  E.  D.  M. 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  6,  1872. 


COAL.  SUPPLY. 

Below  we  give  from  the  American  Manu- 
facturer of  Pittsburg  a  statement  of  the  means 
made  use  of  to  supply  the  wants  of  coal  con- 
sumers.    The  Manufacturer  says: 

"During  the  late  rise  in  the  rivers  over 
9,000,000  bushels  of  coal  were  sent  from  here 
to  the  western  markets.  To  carry  this  ebon 
mass  it  required  673  vessels,  which  were  towed 
by  a  large  number  of  steam  tugs.  The  scene 
at  locks  No.  1  was  highly  animating,  especial- 
ly at  night,  the  surface  of  the  river  being 
entirely  covered  with  barges  and  tugs  waiting 
their  turn  to  pass  through  the  two  locks.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  chute  which  is  being  made 
in  the  dam  will  remedy  this  delay  so  that  all 
boals  may  get  out  on  the  flood  that  leads  to 
fortune,  Cincinnati,  and  other  nice  places. 
We  submit  the  following  summary  of  number 
of  vessels  and  amount  of  coal  which  had 
passed  up  to  noon  of  Tuesday  last,  together 
with  destination  of  same.  A  few  boats  have 
passed  since,  but  the  table  shows  pretty  near- 
ly the  total  shipments  which  will  be  made  on 
the  present,  viz: 

Steamers.     Boats.    Barges.      Bushels. 

Cincinnati 29  18  3ifl  3,413.1100 

Cincinnnti  and  Madison  2  ...  23  2J3,0C0 

Louisville 39  138  175         4,917,000 

Nalchez  1  9  ...  ICO.I100 

NewOrieans 2  19  15  580,000 

Grand  total 73  178  495         9,353,000 

It  is  thus  seen  what  a  vast  preparation  has 
to  be  made  to  conduct  the  coal  traffic  as  it  is 
now  conducted.  There  has  been  no  "  coal 
run"  since  early  last  spring,  and  to  do  this 
erratic  business  there  has  been  673  vessels 
and  73  steamboats  kept  waiting  and  rotting 
at  their  moorings;  this  together  with  the  inte- 
rest on  the  necessary  outlay  of  capital  to  pre- 
pare and  load  up  this  vast  flotilla,  all  of 
which  enters  into  the  grand  item  of  cost  and 
must  be  taxed  upon  the  consumers.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  to  get  our  coal,  like 
our  bread,  fresh  every  day.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  getting  coal  by  railroad. 

New  Music  Book.— The  Anthem  Choir.— 
This  is  a  new  work  just  issued  by  W.  W. 
Whitney,  publisher,  of  Toledo,  O.,  edited  by 
W.  A.  Ogden,  author  of  the  "Silver  Song," 
and  for  sale  by  Geo.  E.  Stevens  &  Co.  of  this 
city.  The  editor  "  acknowledges  his  grateful 
obligations"  to  over  a  score  of  the  leading 
musical  writers  of  the  day,  which  together 
with  his  well  known  ability  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  very  desirable  collection  of  the  pe- 
culiar class  of  church  music  to  which  this 
work  is  devoted.  Most  all  good  choirs,  while 
they  mechanically  go  through  the  ordinary 
hymn  tunes,  are  exceedingly  fond  and  take 
great  pains  and  generally  give  great  satisfac- 
tion in  rendering  select  pieces.  Knowing  this 
peculiarity,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  sup- 
ply in  compact  and  convenient  form  a  work 
that  fully  meets  the  wants  of  lovers  of  good 

church  music. 

■  ■ . " 

Church's  Musical  Visitor  for  Novem- 
ber contains  the  usual  variety  of  musical  and 
art  gems,  and  is  a  number  that  will  interest 
most  readers,  being  replete  with  interesting 
reading  and  good  music. 
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meeting  of  Ihe  Railroad  Committee. 

THE  O.  AND  M.  RAILROAD  BLOCKADE  OF  THE 
STREETS — THE  C  ,  U.  AND  D.  EAST  END  CON- 
NECTION. 

The  Gazette  says  :  The  Council  Committee 
on  Railroads,  yesterday,  had  an  interesting 
meeting,  though  no  final  action  was  takeu 
upon  any  matter  laid  before  them. 

Much  discussion  of  an  informal  nature 
was  had  in  reference  to  the  blockade  of 
the  streets  by  the  0  &  M,  Railroad,  at  its 
depot.  Members  of  the  committee  were 
severe  in  their  censure  of  the  railroad 
company  for  permitting  this  state  of  affairs. 
They  stated  that  the  sidewalks  were  so  lum- 
bered up  with  boxes,  barrels,  and  pack- 
ages of  freight  that  foot  passengers  were 
compelled  to  take  the  muddy  streets  to  get  by, 
and  that  the  street  approaches  were  crowded 
with  drays  and  wagons,  waiting  their  turns  to 
get  in  an  unload. 

Mr.  Hill  presented  the  following  report,  not 
as  coming  from  the  committee,  but  as  an  in- 
dividual : 

The  commitlee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
communication  of  the  O  &  M.  Railroad  Com- 
pany, asking  the  use  of  the  south  side  of  Front 
street  along  the  front  of  their  depots  now 
built,  and  their  passenger  depot  about  to  be 
erected,  which,  as  represented,  is  to  be  25 
feet  wide  by  233  feet  deep,  beg  leave  to  report 
as  follows  : 

Upon  a  full  examination  of  the  several 
depots  in  use,  and  in  view  of  others  now  being 
erected,  we  are  opposed  to  granting  any  fur 
ther  use  of  our  streets  or  landings  to  the  said 
company  as  long  as  the  present  depots  are  in 
nse  in  their  present  condition.  We  beg  leave 
to  further  recommend  that  the  ordinance 
blocking  squares  be  so  amended  that  Council 
can  at  once  prevent  by  ordinance  the  erection 
of  any  more  such  buildings  as  this  railroad 
company  has,  as  we  consider  them  nuisances 
and  a  disgrace  to  our  city  that  should  be  abated. 

Mr.  Hill  afterward  withdrew  the  report.  The 
committee  may  report  similarly.  Something 
should  be  done  to  remedy  this  bad  condition 
of  affairs. 

A  representative  of  the  0.  &  M.  Railroad 
was  present  with  drawings  of  a  new  one  story 
wooden  depot.  This,  and  circumstances  re- 
cited in  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Hill's  indi- 
vidual report,  will  account  for  its  tone  and 
tenor. 

The  following  communication,  from  the  C, 
H.  &  D.  Railroad,  was  presented  and  laid 
over  two  weeks,  to  allow  time  for  official 
organization  : 

To   the   Honorable    Common   Council  of  ihe 

City  of  Cincinnati : 

Gentlemen — The  C,  H.  &  D  Railroad 
Company  respectfully  submits  this  memorial, 
and  requests  that  provision  be  made,  by  or- 
dinance or  joint  resolution,  permitting  this 
company  to  connect  its  railroad  tracks  from 
its  present  depot  grounds,  on  Fifth  street,  by 
way  of  Hoadly  and  Wood  streets,  with  the 
street  railroad  connection  tracks  between  the 
O  &  If.  and  the  L  ttle  Miami  depots,  on  Front 
street,  in  order  to  mike  use  of  the  latter  for 
receipt  and  delivery  of  freight  on  equita 
ble  terms,  under  the  provisions  of  the  original 
grant  lor  said  street  connection  track.  Re- 
spectfully, The  C  ,  H.  &  D.  Railroad  Co., 
By  D.  McLaren,  President. 


'Track  laying  on  the  Dacotah  division 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  progress- 
ing at  the  rate  of  3  miles  a  day. 


Tbe  I.  C.  *  1..  Railroad  Company  Pro- 
poses an  Exchange  of  Grounds  with  the 
City. 

The  following  is  the  proposition  of  the  I.,  C 
&  L.  R.  R.  Company: 
To  ihe  Board  of  City  Improvements  : 

Gentlemen:  The  I.  C  &  L.  Railroad  Com- 
pany would  most  respectfully  petition  your 
honorable  board  to  grant  them  permission  to 
lay  down  and  maintain  a  railroad  track  under 
Smith  street  (not  changing  the  grade  of  said 
street),  and  along  the  north  side  of  Pearl 
street,  from  Smith  to  John  street,  and  to 
cover  over  said  North  Pearl  street,  from 
Smith  to  John  street,  by  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient self  supporting  roof,  thereby  connect 
ing  their  freight  depot  on  the  south  side  of 
said  North  Pearl  street  with  their  track  and 
depot  that  they  intend  building  on  the  north 
side  of  said  street;  said  North  Pearl  Street 
still  to  remain  open  as  a  street  between  John 
and  Smith  streets. 

They,  the  said  railroad  company,  agree,  up- 
on their  part,  that  if  the  above  petition  be 
granted  to  grant  to  the  city  8  feet  in  width  of 
this  ground  along  the  south  side  of  Halpin 
alley,  from  Smith  street  to  John  street,  there- 
by making  Halpin  alley  a  20  foot  street 
instead  of  a  12  foot  alley,  as  now.  And  they 
also  ask  that  you  vacate  so  much  of  North 
Pearl  street  as  lies  between  Smith  and  Rose 
streets  (it  never  having  been  opened),  and  in 
place  of  which  they,  the  said  railroad  compa- 
ny, agree  to  open  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  Halpin  alley,  through  to  Rose  street,  20 
feet  wide,  by  adding  8  feet  of  width  to  present 
width  of  said  alley,  from  the  west  side  of 
Smith  street  200  feet  in  depth  on  the  south 
side  of  said  alley,  and  the  fuil  20  feet  in  width 
from  that  point  to  Rose  street. 

Very  respectfully, 
E.  V.  Cherry,  Gen.  Freight  Agent, 

For  the  Company. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  2,  1872. 


On  the  16th  Oct.  the  following  gentle 
men  were  elected  directors  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Wm-  Orton,  Jas.  H.  Banker,  Horace 
F.  Clark,  A.  B.  Cornell,  Harrison  Durkee, 
Aug.  W.  Greenleaf,  Edwin  D.  Morgan  O.  H. 
Palmer,  Aug.  Schell,  John  Steward,  E.  B. 
Wesley,  Hugh  Allan,  N.  A.  Baldwin,  W.  D 
Bishop,  Ezra  Cornell,  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Shepard 
Gandy,  Norwin  Green,  John  A.  Griswold, 
Wilson  G.  Hunt,  George  J  ones,  C.  Livingston, 
E.  S.  Sanford,  Hiram  Sibley,  Z  G.  Simmons, 
Moses  Taylor,  Daniel  Torrence,  George  Wal- 
ker and  Stillman  Witt.  The  company  ope- 
rate 62,032  miles  of  line  with  137,199  miles  of 
wire  and  have  5,237  offices.  The  gross  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  were  $8,437,095.77  ;  the  ex- 
penses $5,666,863  16  ;  making  the  net  receipts 
amount  to  $2,770,232.61. 


B@"  James  H.  Hoyt,  Esq.,  has  resigned  the 
position  of  Gen.  Supt.  of  the  New  York  &  New 
Haven  Railroad.  Mr  Hoyt  had  held  the 
position  for  nineteen  years,  which  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  to  his  capacity. 

j@"Wm.  Bliss  has  been  appointed  to  fill 
the  newly  created  office  of  General  Manager 
on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 


Keeling    of   Corporators    of    Chesapeake 
and    Cincinnati   Road. 


At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
Room3,  of  the  corporators  of  the  above  road, 
Mr.  Joseph  Sinsey  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  having  stated  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
the  following  report  was  submitted  and 
adopted : 

Cincinnati  November  7,  1872 
To    the    Corporators  oj  the  Chesapeake  and 

Cincinnati  Railroad: 

Gentlemen — Your  Committee,  appointed  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Cincinnati  March  5lh,  1872, 
beg  to  report  that  much  work  has  been  done 
for  our  enterprise  since  then,  and  a  lively  in- 
terest is  now  manifested  at  Cincinnati  and  all 
along  the  line,  and  we  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  go  over  tbe  entire 
line  and  ask  for  rights  of  way  for  oar  road, 
and  donations  of  lands  and  materials  for  con- 
structing our  road,  and  open  books  for  sub- 
scription to  the  capital  stock  of  the  road,  and 
use  every  exertion  to  obtain  sufficient  capital 
to  build  the  Chesapeake  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road at  once. 

Signed — Joseph  Kinsey,  Alex.  Sm'th,  W.  A. 
Hutchins,  Wm  M.  Bollir,  John  P.  Terry,  John 
Campbell. 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  report,  the 
following  resolution  was  presented  by  Mr.  P. 
J.  Nichols,  of  New    Richmond,  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  Joseph  Kinsey,  Benjamin 
Eggleston,  and  David  Sinton  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  advertise  for  opening  books  for 
the  subscription  of  stock  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company  as  required 
by  law;  and  when  a  sufficient  amount  is  sub- 
scribed, to  advertise  for  an  election  of  officers 
of  said  company,  and  also  to  take  proper  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  securing  rights  of  way  and 
aid  to  the  road  by  vote  or  donation  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Kinsey  being  called  upon,  spoke  at  some 
length  upon  the  importance  of  the  road,  and  in 
support  of  the  recommendations  in  the  reso- 
lutions of  Mr.  Nichols.  He  thought  the  time 
was  ripe  for  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and 
a  pull  altogether,  in  the  interest  of  this  rail- 
road. He  stated  that  thus  far  the  friends  of 
the  road  had  beeu  compelled  to  contend 
against  all  manner  of  difficulties,  brought 
about  partly  by  misapprehension'  and  partly 
by  misrepresentation.  He  wanted  to  correct 
one  error  which  had  done  much  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  road.  Through  some 
means  a  report  became  current  that  the  money 
which  this  city  is  asked  to  subscribe  will  be 
required  to  purchase  a  right  of  way,  and  that 
after  the  money  bas  been  expended  we  will  be 
in  no  better  condition  than  we  were  before. 
He  felt  surprised  that  any  one  should  credit 
such  an  absurd  rumor,  but  as  there  were  per- 
sons who  believed  that  the  money  would  be 
disposed  of  in  some  such  way,  be  would  say 
that  the  donation  asked  of  this  city  can  be 
used  but  for  one  purpose — that  of  the  actual 
construction.  Were  the  corporators  of  the 
road  to  desire  ever  so  much  to  apply  the  money 
in  this  manner  the  law  affords  a  check  upon 
them,  and  provides  that  it  can  be  used  but  for 
the  purpose  specified  when  the  donation  is 
made. 

The  speaker  had  also,  met  with  persons 
within  the  past  few  weeks  who,  while  ac- 
knowledging the  great  importance  of  the  road, 
refused  to  extend  any  aid  to  it,  because  they 
believed  that  it  would  be  built  anyhow;  that 
if  the  people  did  not  come  forward  with  the 
money,     the     Chesapeake    and    Ohio    road 
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would  be  compelled  to  build  it.  This  he  be- 
lieved to  be  a  grave  error,  and  one  which, 
if  persisted  in  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  our 
city.  The  actual  condition  of  affairs  may  be 
easily  understood.  Cincinnati  wants  this 
road.  She  wants  to  reach  the  people  in  the 
section  of  the  country  through  which  the  road 
is  to  run,  and  get  their  trade.  But  more  than 
all,  she  wants  to  tap  the  coal  lipids,  which 
would  forever  place  her  beyond  the  danger  of 
another  coal  famine. 

The  speaker,  however,  was  glad  to  say  that 
this  disposition  to  hang  back  and  let  others 
work  for  Cincinnati  did  not  extend  to  the 
solid  men  of  the  city — the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. The  men  of  this  class  have  re- 
solved to  hold  this  enterprise,  and  have 
promised  that  if  the  corporators  will  go  to 
work  in  good  earnest  and  place  the  matter  in 
proper  shape  that  they  will  make  all  safe 
with  their  individual  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Kinsey  closed  by  saying  that,  as  here- 
tofore, he  has  a  heart  for  such  a  work,  and 
that  he  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  what  is 
right  and  proper. 

Speeches  were  made  by  several  other  gentle- 
men,representing  the  interests  along  theline  of 
the  road.  When  Col.  Bowles,  of  Portsmouth, 
moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Cincinnati  road  before  the  Chamher  of 
Commerce  committee  this  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  appointed:  Col.  W.  M.  Bowie--,  W. 
A.  Hutchins,  S.  Hemphill,  Benj.  Eggleston, 
A.  McFarland.  The  Chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing, was  added  to  the  committee. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr. 
C.  Baird,  of  Ripley,  and  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Resolved,  That  the  corporators  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  are 
hereby  requested  and  instructed  in  their 
several  localities  to  aid  in  every  way  possible, 
by  personal  efforts  and  pecuniary  aid,  the 
general  committee  this  day  appointed  to  ob- 
tain subscriptions  and  procure  the  right  of 
way  along  the  route. 

The.  meeting  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  committee. 


Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad. — 
This  important  enterprise  was  begun  in  186*8, 
and  will  he  entirely  completed  by  January 
1st.  The  road  is  destined  to  open  up  a  vast 
region  of  great  fertility,  and  place  the  City  of 
Houston  and  the  chief  .part  of  Texas  in  safe 
and  quick  communication  with  all  important 
Northern  and  Western  points.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  the  completed  parts  of 
track  run  through  a  settled  and  producing 
country.  In  1869  the  gold  receipts  on  141 
miles  $1,047,827;  in  1870  on  166  miles,  $1,- 
538,410;  and  in  1871,  $2,311,337.  The 
northern  division  or  trunk  line  will  terminate 
at  Preston,  on  the  Red  River,  a  distance  of 
350  miles,  and  the  western  division,  from 
Hempstead  to  Austin  City,  a  distance  of  113 
miles,  making  the  entire  length  of  road  465 
miles. 


—  Work  on  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  rail- 
road is  progressing  rapidly.  By  November  1st 
regular  trains  will  berunniug  between  Harris- 
burg  in  Saline  County,  111.  and  the  Wabash,  a 
distance  of  eighty  miles.  One  hundred  niiles 
of  track  are  now  laid,  and  the  business  of  con- 
struction is  progressing  favorably  and  rapidly 
everywhere. — St.  Louis  Railway  Review. 


Peat  Fnel  in  Locomotives. 

A  series  of  interesting  experiments  with 
peat  fuel,  lately  undertaken  by  Mr.  Ealon, 
of  the  Grank  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  with 
a  locomotive  employed  in  drawing  a  special 
freight  train  running  from  Montreal  to  Brock- 
ville,  128  miles,  have  given  the  following  re- 
sults : 

Total  train  miles  run 683 

Total  car  miles  run 15,267 

Number  of  cars  in  train 22.4 

Gross  weight  of  train  it  tons  (2,240  lbs.) 

exclusive  of  engine  and   tender 428 

Net  weight  of  freight  in  tons(2,2IO  lbs)        202 
Wood  used  in  lighting  fire,  and  getting 

up  steam 500 lbs 

Peat  consumed  :  Lhs. 

1.  In  getting    up   steam 1,050 

2.  During  trials , 47,425 

3.  Total  quantity  used 47,475 

4.  Per  train  mile,  exclusive  of  getting 

upsteam 694 

5.  Per  train  mile,  inclusive  of  getting 

up  steam 70  1 

6.  Per  car  mile 3.18 

7.  Per  ton  of  gross   weight  moved  per 

mile,    exclusive    of    engine    and 
tender 166 

8.  Per  ton  of  freight  moved   per  mile, 

exclusive  of  engine  and  tender...     .351 
Number  of  miles  run  per  ton  of  peat...      31  6 

Price  of  peat  per  ton  of  2.240  lbs $3  90 

Price  of  wood  per  ton   of  2,240  lbs 2  39 

Total    cost  of  Peat  in   cents  per  train 
mile,    including    the    wood   used    in 

lighting   fires,    etc 12.43 

Cost  in  cents  per  car  per  mile 556 

Cost  in  cents  per  ton  of  gross  weight  of 
train    per  mile,  exclusive    of  engine 

and  lender 029 

Cost  in  cents  per  ton  of  freight  moved 

per  mile 061 

Average  time   occupied   in  getting   up 

steam    57  min 

Average  speed  per  hour;  ililes. 

Including    stops 13 

Excluding  stops 15.8 

In  some  further  experiments  with  an  ex- 
press passenger  train,  the  distance  run  was 
177  miles,  and  the  average  consumption  of 
fuel  per  mile  was  45  pounds,  the  total  amount 
of  peat  consumed  being  three  and  a  half 
tons,  worth  $12.25,  and  the  distance  made 
per  ton  of  fuel  fifty  and  a  half  miles.  Com- 
pared with  the  results  obtained  with  coal  and 
wood  used  in  a  similar  train  the  results  stand 
as    follows  : 

Average  mileage  run  to  one  ton  of  coal. 59. 91 
Average  mileage  with  one  cord  of  wood 

weighing  400  lbs 40.69 

Average  mileage  with   one  ton  of  peat 

fuel ...50.50 

The  prices  ruling  at  the  time  these  trials 
were  made  were,  for  coal,  ten  dollars  per  ton, 
and  for  wood  seven  dollars  per  cord,  so  that 
the  cost  of  fuel  for  the  distance  of  177  miles 
would  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Coal,  2  95  tons  at  ten  dollars $29  50 

2.  Wood,  4  41  cords  at  6even  dollars.  30  87 

3.  Peat  fuel,  3  5  ton*  at  three  and  a 

half  dollars 12  25 

The  first  two  prices  are,  however,  given  in 
currency,  which  at  the  then  current  rates 
would  have  increased  the  price  of  the  peat,  if 
reduced  to  the  same  standard,  to  sixteen  dol- 
lars. 

BST'The  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  the  22d, 
reports  the  anthracite  coal  tonnage  for  the 
year,  from  all  sources  at  15,151,286  tons. 


The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
and  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
Trouble  — To  the  Editor  of  the  New  l'ork 
Tribune — Sir:  Recent  articles  in  the  papers 
relating  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Central 
Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey,  seem  to 
require  a  short  explanation.  The  matter  in 
dispute  was  not  the  construction  of  the  part 
of  the  contract  of  consolidation  relating  to 
joint  dividends,  for  that  is  simple  enough,  but 
the  validity  and  existence  of  the  contract 
itself.  Acting  under  the  advice  of  counsel, 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad  Company  were  induced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Central  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  New  Jersey,  so  as  to 
get  a  prompt  and  conclusive  settlement  of  the 
whole  question.  By  the  decision  of  the 
Court,  the  companies  may  now  be  considered 
restored  to  their  original  position  of  independ- 
ence. Nothing  has  been  done  by  the  joint 
companies  to  alter  the  original  positions  of 
either  company,  and  their  affairs  have  been 
in  no  way  mixed.  The  dividends  declared 
by  the  Central,  out  of  earnings,  will  be  paid 
on  the  21st.  Full  reports  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  will  continue  to  be  made  to  the 
stockholders  as  heretofore.  The  re-execution 
of  the  contract  will  be  submitted  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Central,  but,  as  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular,  it  is  probable  that  the 
vote  will  be  overwhelming  against .it. 

John  Taylor  Johnston. 

Office  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  September  9,  1872. 

The  Central  Company,  in  an  official  circu- 
lar to  its  stockholders,  6tates  the  gross  traffic 
from  January  1  to  October  1,  1872,  at  $5,- 
339,000,  a  part  of  the  last  month  being 
estimated,  the  expenses  in   the  same  period, 

$3,168,000;  the  net  earnings,  $2,171,000. 
■  •  ■ 

Vermont  and  Canada  Railroad. — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this  cor- 
poration was  held  at  St  Albans,  Vt.,  on  the 
17th  inst  Hon.  W.  O  Smith,  the  President, 
in  opening  the  meeting,  said  that  though  the 
road  was  under  temporary  embarrassments,  it 
is  yet  strong  in  its  condition,  strong  in  its  re- 
sources, strong  in  its  ability  to  meet,  as  the 
directors  believe,  all  its  obligations.  Con 
siderable  discussion  was  had  respecting  the 
old  board  of  directors  and  the  past  manage 
ment  of  tne  road.  Mr.  Edwards  explaned 
that  the  great  improvements  made  at  St. 
Albans  and  Burlington  partly  accounted  for 
the  increase  of  capital.  Mr.  F.  A.  Brooks 
was  satisfied  that  stockholders  were  more 
frightened  than  hurt.  The  road  to-day  is  just 
as  well  worth  three  millions  as  it  was  worth 
thirteen  hundred  thousand  when  its  debt  was 
only  that  amount.  He  admitted  that  the 
managers  had  made  mistakes,  but  contended 
that  they  were  errors  of  judgment  and  not  of 
intent. 

The  ballot  for  directors  resulted  in  the 
almost  unanimous  election  of  Francis  A. 
Brooks,  James  A.  Nichols,  John  Porter,  Wm. 
T.  Hart,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Win.  Mixter  and 
Worthington  C.  Smith. 

The  President  stated  the  condition  of  the 
road  to  be:  Stock,  $3,000,060;  the  corpora- 
tion had  issued  their  guarantee  of  the  trustees 
and  managers  for  $1,000,000  more;  there  are 
$2,000,000  of  equipment  bonds;  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees  and  managers  for 
the  interest  on  $500,000,  which  is  known  as 
the  S.  S.  and  C.  seven  per  cent,  bonds  ;  an 
obligation  of  the  trustees  and  managers  for 
the  interest  on  $500,000  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Missisquoi  road  at  seven  per  cent.,  and  the 
others   were  all  at  eight  per  cent,  interest. 
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Railroad   Law. 

It  is  conceded  principle  of  law  that  the  un- 
derwriter, in  a  policy  of  marine  insurance, 
who  has  paid  a  loss,  is  entitled  to  recover 
what  he  has  paid  of  the  carrier  who  caused 
the  loss,  and  in  Hall  v.  The  Nashville,  etc., 
R.  R.  Co.,  13  Wall.,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  has  held,  that  this  doctrine  is 
applicable  to  a  case  of  fire  insurance  on  land  ; 
cr  in  other  words,  that  where  goods  are  lost 
in  the  hands  of  a  carrier,  the  insurer  of  them 
who  pays  to  the  assured  the  amount  of  the 
policy,  may  recover  in  the  name  of  the  assured 
the  amount  of  the  carrier;  and  this,  even 
though  the  carrier  was  guilty  of  no  actual 
fault  or  negligence.  This  right  does  not  de- 
pend at  all  upon  the  privity  of  contract,  but 
is  worked  out  through  familiar  principles  of 
equity.  As  between  the  insurer  and  car- 
rier, in  such  case,  the  liability  to  the  owner  is 
primarily  upon  the  carrier,  while  the  liability 
of  the  insurer  is  only  secondary.  The  insurer 
stands  to  the  owner  practically  in  the  position 
of  a  surety,  and,  when  he  has  indemnified  the 
owner  for  loss,  he  is  entitled  to  be  subrogated 
to  all  the  means  of  indemnity  which  the 
owner  had  against  the  party  primarily  liable 
This  doctrine  is  sustained  by  the  following 
authorities.  Randall  v.  Cochran,  1  Ves.  Sr. 
98;  Clark  v.  Blithing,  2  B  &  C.  254;  Yates 
v.  Whyte,  4  Bing.  (N.  C.)  272;  Mason  ». 
Lainsburg,  3  Doughl.  60  ;  Rockingham  Mutual 
Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Bosher,  39  Me.  253;  Peoria 
Ins.  Co.  v.  Frost,  37  111.  333;  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  N  Y.  &  N.  H.  R  R. 
Co.,  25  Conn.  265.  There  is  one  point  that 
should  be  particularly  noted,  however,  that 
the  underwriter  can  not  maintain  the  action 
in  his  own  name.  It  depends  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  subrogation,  and  the  action  must  be 
in  the  name  of  the  assured  In  Harding  v. 
Town,  5  Am.  Rep.  304,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  sort  of  converse  of  the 
rule  before  stated,  by  deducting  from  the 
amount  of  a  recovery  against  a  town  for  in- 
juries received  on  one  of  its  highways,  the 
proceeds  of  an  accident  insurance  policy 
held  by  the  injured  party.  But  the  court  in 
a  very  able  opinion  held,  the  liability  of  the 
town  was  primary,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
not  entitled  to  the  reduction. 

In  Woodman  v.  Nottingham,  49  N.  H.  387 
(to  appear,  in  6  Am.  Rep  )  a  point  was  de 
cided  of  interest  in  those  States  where  towns 
are,  by  statute,  made  liable  for  injuries  hap- 
pening from  defects  in  highways.  In  New 
Hampshire,  towns  are,  in  such  case,  made 
"liable  for  damages  happening  to  any  per- 
80n,''  and  the  court  held  that  the  term  dam- 
age includes  the  loss  of  money  which  the 
plaintiff  had  in  his  pocket  at  the  time  of  the 
injury.  The  court  said:  "  Indemnity  for 
damage  to  the  person  includes  necessarily 
compensation  for  every  thing  then  on,  about 
or  belonging  to  the  person,  as  well  as  for  all 
bodily  injuries  which  are  proved  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  accident.  The  faulty  negligence 
of  the  defendant,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury, 
brought  actual  injury  to  plaintiff  8  person  at 
the  same  time  when  his  clothing  was  torn  and 
his  money  lost.  The  plaintiff  also  realizes 
loss  and  damage  of  his  money,  all  traceable 
to  the  same  procuring  cause,  and  without 
evidence  of  want  of  due  care  on  his  part,  and 
shows  himself,  so  far,  justly  entitled  to  the 
beneficial  remedy  of  this  statute."  No  dis- 
tinction was  made  in  this  case  between 
liability  for  such  reasonable  sum  as  a  traveler 
would  ordiiiarily  carry  upon  his  person,  and 
a  greater  sum  which  a  traveler  might  have  in 


his  possession  for  some  specific  purpose. 
The  amount  lost  was  $500— a  sum  larger, 
certainly,  than  is  usually  carried  by  travelers 
in  country  towns,  and  the  decision  of  the 
court  appears  to  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
the  town  would  be  liable  for  any  amount,  no 
matter  how  large.  We  are  very  stronsly  in 
clined  to  doubt  that  doctrine,  and  to  hold  to 
the  opinion  that  the  liability  would  not  cover 
more  than  a  reasonable  sum.  Such  only  is  the 
liability  of  a  railroad  company  for  money  de- 
stroyed while  in  ihe  possession  of  a  passenger. 
First  National  Bank  v  Marietta,  etc.  11  R. 
Co,  5  Am.  Rep.  655;  and  while  we  compre- 
hend the  broad  distinction  between  the  na- 
ture of  the  liability  in  the  two  cases,  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  extent  of  the  liability  is 
not   unlike. 

Eoidence  :  Railroad. — Action  for  damages 
for  injuries  received  by  plaintiff  while  travel- 
ing on  defendant's  road.  The  cars  were 
thrown  from  the  track  by  a  broken  rail. 
Plaintiff  called  no  witness  who  could  swear 
that  the  rail  was  imperfect,  or  that  the  track 
was  out  of  repair  at.  the  place  where  the  acci- 
dent occurred.  Plaintiff  was  permitted  to 
prove  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  the 
accident  persons  had  frequently  seen  spikes 
out,  and  spikes  with  heads  off  and  partly 
drawn,  and  rails  battered  at  the  ends  with 
flanges  broken  off,  and  rails  with  spaces  be- 
tween the  ends  two  inches  wide,  filled  in  with 
wooden  blocks,  blocks  under  the  rails  to  level 
them  up;  and  they  had  seen  the  chairs,  rails 
and  ties  spring  down  when  the  trains  passed 
over  thein.  None  claimed  to  have  seen  the 
road  or  known  its  condition  for  a  day  or  two 
before  the   accident. 

Defendant  proved  its  men  were  constantly 
going  over  the  road  repairing  the  track  ;  that 
just  prior  to  the  accident  th.i  track  walker 
had  passed  over  the  road  and  discovered  no 
defects;  that  the  rail  was  sound  and  in 
good  repair.  That  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent it  was  very  cold  and  that  sound  rails  are 
liable  to  break  in  cold  weather,  and  that 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  it. 

Held,  that   there  was  no  evidence  showing 
negligence  or  fault  on  the  part  of  the  def   d  ■ 
ant.     Cole  v  N.  Y  Central   H.   R.  Co      Opin- 
ion by  Earl,  C. — Albany  Law  Journal 
.  »  . 

Catawissa  Railroad  Lease. — Under  the 
terms  of  the  lease  of  the  Catawissa  Railroad 
to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
company,  the  former  road  with  all  its  prop 
erty  and  franchises  passes  under  the  control 
of  the  latter  for  999  years  ;  the  lessors  to  pay 
30  percent,  of  the  gross  receipts  per  annum, 
and  the  lessees  bind  themselves  to  pay 
promptly  the  interest  on  all  the  funded  debts 
of  the  Catawissa  ot  whatsoever  nature  ;  and 
further,  to  pay  to  the  Catawissa  company  the 
first  year  $154,000  in  cash;  the  second  year 
the  interest  and  $178,000;  the  third  year  the 
interest  and  $202,000;  the  fourth  year  and 
ever  after,  the  interest  and  $226,000.  The 
Catawissa  railroad  is  to  issue  $1,000,000  new 
stock,  to  bear  interest  in  1874  of  two  and  one- 
third  per  cent;  in  1875  of  four  and  two  thirds 
per  cent  and  in  1876,  and  ever  after,  seven 
per  cent. 

Holders  of  preferred  Catawissa  stock  are 
granted  the  privilege  to  subscribe  in  the  ratio 
of  43  shares  for  every  100  shares  in  stock,  and 
to  pay  for  the  same  by  relinquishing  all 
claims  for  arrears  of  dividends.  In  case  the 
receipts  for  any  one  year  (all  short  of  the 
amount  named  above,  for  said  year,  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company  have  no  claim  on  the 
receipts  of  any  other  year. 


The  Catawissa  railroad  extends  from 
WiUiamsport  to  Tamanend,  a  distance  of 
ninety-four  miles.  In  1871  this  comparatively 
short  line  carried  42,971  tons  of  merchandise, 
mostly  coal  and  iron.  The  earnings  for  the 
past  year  were  :  From  passengers,  $73,570; 
freight,  S559,792;  mail,  $4,944;  miscellane- 
ous, $16,041.  Net  revenues  from  operations 
in  1871  were  $202,514,  from  which  was  paid 
for  the  year  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent.,  dis- 
bursed semi-annually.  The  stock  of  the  road 
amounts  to  $3,359,500;  the  bonds  to  $1,740,- 
350  ;  a  total  of  $5,099,850.  The  cost  of  road 
and  equipment  is  $5,126,500. — Am.  R.  R. 
Jour. 

Chesapeake  &  Onto  Railroad. — The  Rich- 
mond (Va)  Dispatch  says  th-'t  the  track  is 
now  laid  thirty-five  miles  west  of  the  White 
Sulpher  Springs  and  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  miles  from  Richmond.  Work  on  the 
section  of  seventy  miles  from  that  point  to 
Ganley,  the  present  terminus  of  the  western 
division,  i3  being  pushed  forward  rapidly. 
There  are  two  tunnels  not  quite  completed 
and  some  heavy  rock  cutting  on  which  an  ex- 
tra force  has  been  placed.  The  work  has 
been  somewhat  retarded  by  slides  caused  by 
heavy  rains,  but  it  is  hoped  that  trains  will  be 
running  through  to  the  Ohio  river  this  year. 
On  the  western  division,  one  hundred  miles 
from  Huntington  to  Gauley,  is  completed  and 

in     operation. 

•-»-• 

The  Bergen  Hill  Cut. —  The  work  on  the 
new  cut  for  the  Newark  and  New  York  and 
Central  Railroad  at  Bergen  Hill  is  progressing. 
For  the  last  few  weeks  a  gang  of  men,  with 
the  aid  of  construction  trains,  have  been  en- 
gaged in  filling  the  trestle  work  between  the 
Passaic  and  Hackensack  rivers,  so  as  to  make 
a  solid  road  bed  at  the  Hill,  which  is  100  feet 
high.  The  excavation  for  the  permanent  track 
is  being  cut  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  two-thirds 
of  it  being  through  the  solid  rock,  which  is  a 
compact,  close-grain  rock  known  as  trap,  the 
kind  generally  used  in  the  laying  of  the  Bel- 
gian pavement.  There  are  two  excavations, 
one  on  the  Newark  side  of  the  hill,  and  one 
just  east  of  Bergen  Avenue  station.  The  con- 
tractor Mr.  G.  M.  Rushbury,  has  been  at  work 
a  little  over  a  year,  and  in  that  time  ha3  cut 
over  eight  hundred  running  feet  of  solid  rock, 
and  built  over  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  running 
road  bed.  The  work  advances  at  the  rate  of 
forty  to  fifty  running  feet  a  month.  It  will 
take  about  a  year  to  finish  it. 

Kentucky  Iron. — The  people  of  Lyons 
county  are  at  present  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement  over  fresh  discoveries  of  immense 
iron  beds.  The  large  hill  on  the  Elizabeth- 
town  and  Paducah  Railroad  about  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  river  is  one  solid  mass  of 
iron  ore.  The  hill  is  about  1,000  feet  broad 
at  the  base,  100  feet  high,  and  the  road  winds 
around  its  base  for  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
It  is  the  property  of  Ed  and  Heury  Machen, 
wltt)  have  commenced  getting  out  the  ore, 
and  are  now  shipping  it  through  to  Cincinnati. 
The  ore  is  taken  out,  cleaned,  put  in  a  chute, 
and  is  from  thence  conveyed  to  cars  im- 
mediately beneath.  These  gentlemen  have 
opened  four  pits  and  will  open  others  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  price  received  for 
the  ore  is  $3  per  ton  on  the  cars.  The  trouble 
of  potting  it  on  the  cars  amounts  to  nothing 
as  the  track  runs  almost  to  the  mouths  of  the 
pits. 

We  understand  that  the  ore  banks  of  ex- 
Governor  Anderson  are  also  being  worked, 
and  that  the  banks  mentioned  contain  enough 
ore  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  whole  United 
Stales. — Paducah   Kenluckian. 
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Bond  Registration  Law  in  Kansas. 

AN  ACT 
To  authorize  Counties,  incorporated  Cities  and 
municipal  i'ownships  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  building  bridges,  aiding  in  the 
construction  of  railroads,  water  power,  or 
other  works  of  internal  improvement,  and 
providing  tor  the  registration  of  such  bonds, 
the  registration  of  other  bonds,  and  the  re- 
pealing of  all  laws  in  conflict  therewith. 
Be  il  enacted  by  the  Legislature  oj  the  State 
of  Kansas : 

Section  1.  That  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  any  county,  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council  of  any  incorporated  city,  and  the 
Trustee,  Clerk  and  Treasurer  of  any  munici- 
pal township,  in  this  State,  are  hereby  empow- 
ered to  issue  the  bonds  of  such  county,  city  or 
township,  in  any  sum  necessary,  not  greater 
than  ten  per  cent,  inclusive  of  all  other  bonded 
indebtedness,  of  the  taxable  property  of  such 
county,  city  or  township,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  bridges,  free  or  otherwise,  or  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  railroads  or  water  power 
by  donation  thereto,  or  the  taking  of  stock 
therein,  or  for  other  works  of  internal  im- 
provement. Provided,  That  all  counties  may 
issue  in  addition  to  the  amount  authorized  by 
this  section,  bonds  not  to  exceed  one  hundre i 
thousand  dollars  ($100,000),  and  all  the  coun- 
ties having  property  of  an  assessed  valuation 
of  three  million  dollars  (43,000,000)  or  more, 
may  issue  in  addition  thereto  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($200,000).  Provided  far- 
ther, That  under  a  proposal  for  aid  to  any 
railroad,  any  township  having  less  than  two 
hundred-thousand  dollars  ($200,000)  taxable 
property,  may  issue  in  addition  to  the  ten  (10) 
per  tent,  authorized  in  this  section,  ten  per 
centum  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  (agreed  under  such  proposal 
to  be  constructed  in  such  township)  multiplied 
by  six  thousand  (6,000);  and,  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  to  the  limit  prescribed  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  and  be  considered  to  re 
strict  or  prevent  the  issuing  of  any  bond3 
heretofore  voted,  or  vote  now  pending,  in  any 
cuunty  or  township  in  this  State,  and  which 
bonds  may  not  have  yet  been  issued,  but  that 
the  limit  herein  shall  only  be  considered  as 
applying  to  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  be  hereafter 
voted  under  this  law. 

Sec.  2.  Such  bonds  shall  be  issued  in  de- 
nominations of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  ($100),  and  shall  be  payable  at  *jch 
place  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  officers 
issuing  the  same  may  direct,  in  not  less  than 
five  or  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date 
thereof,  with  interest  not  to  exceed  ten  per 
centum  per  annum,  all  in  the  discretion  of  the 
officers  issuing  the  same,  which  said  interest 
Bhall  be  payable  semi-annually,  at  such  place 
where  the  principal  sum  is  made  payable,  and 
for  which  said  interest  said  bonds  shall  have 
coupons  attached;  such  bonds,  if  issued  by  a 
county,  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  and  at 
tested  by  the  County  Clerk  ;  if  issued  by  a  city, 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Mayor,  and  attested  by 
the  City  Clerk;  and  if  issued  by  a  township, 
shall  be  signed  by  the  township  Trustee  and 
attested  by  the  township  Clerk. 

Sec.  3.  Before  any  bonds  shall  be  issued,  as 
herein  provided,  the  same  shall  be  ordered  by 
a  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  such  county, 
city  or  township. 

Sec.  4.  When  a  petition,  signed  by  at  least 
one-fifth  of  the  voters  of  any  county,  incorpora- 
ted city  or  municipal  township,  said  one-fifth 
to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  returns 
of  the  last  preceding  general  election,   shall 


be  presented  to  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  such  county,  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council  of  such  city,  or  the  Trustee, 
Clerk  and  Treasurer  of  such  municipal  town- 
ship, asking  that  a  vote  be  taken  upon  the 
question  of  building  a  bridge,  or  in  aid  of  the 
construction  of  a  railroad,  or  water  power,  by 
donation  thereto,  or  by  taking  stock  therein,  or 
for  other  works  of  internal  improvement,  such 
officers  shall,  within  ten  days  after  presenta- 
tion of  such  petition,  call  an  election,  to  be 
held  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  in  such 
county,  city  or  township,  and  shall  give  notice 
of  such  election  by  publication,  for  at  least 
three  consecutive  weeks,  in  each  newspaper 
published  in  such  county,  city  or  township,  if 
any  be  published  therein;  and  if  none  be  pub- 
lished therein,  by  posting  up  written  or  printed 
notices,  in  at  least  five  public  places  in  each 
voting  precinct  in  such  county,  city  or  town- 
ship, for  at  least  twenty  days  preceding  such 
election,  which  notice  shall  set  forth  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  such  election,  the  bridge 
proposed  to  be  built,  and  for  which  bonds  are 
to  be  voted,  or  the  railroad,  or  water  power,  in 
the  construction  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  aid  ; 
whether  such  aid  is  to  be  by  donation  thereto 
or  by  taking  stock  therein,  or  other  work  of 
internal  improvement,  and  for  which  bonds 
are  to  be  voted  ;  provided  that  a  second  spe- 
cial election  upon  any  question  or  proposition 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  and  shall 
be  had  upon  a  petition  of  two  fifths  of  the  legal 
voters  of  said  county  city  or  township,  and 
such  question  or  proposition  shall  not  again 
be  submitted  excepting  at  the  spring  or  fall 
general  election  and  upon  the  petition  and 
notice  herein  first  provided  for. 

Sec.  5.  Such  election  shall  be  held  at  the 
usual  place  of  holding  elections  in  any  such 
county,  city  or  township,  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  officers  or  persons  provided  by 
law  for  the  holding  of  elections  in  any  county, 
city  or  township  in  this  State;  such  election 
to  be,  in  all  respects,  governed  and  the  result 
declared  according  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions provided  by  law  for  holding  elections  in 
any  such  county,  city  or  township. 

Sec.  6.  The  vote  at  such  election  shall  be 
by  ballot,  the  tickets  having  written  or  printed 
thereon  the  words,  "for  the  bridge  and  bonds," 
or  "against  the  bridge  and  bonds,"  or  "for 
the  railroad  donation  and  bonds,"  or  "against 
the  railroad  donation  and  bonds,"  or  "  for  the 
railroad  stock  and  bonds,"  or  "  against  the 
railroad  stock  and  bonds,"  or  for  or  against 
other  works  of  internal  improvement,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Sec.  7.  All  persons,  qualified  voters  at  any 
general  election,  held  under  the  laws  of  this 
State,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election. 

Sec-  8.  Whenever  two  counties,  cities  or 
townships  are  separated  by  a  stream  of  water 
which  it  is  desirable  to  bridge,  such  counties, 
cities  or  townships  may  join  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  same,  and  the  officers  aforesaid  of 
such  counties,  cities  or  townships  shall  deter- 
mine the  proportionate  share  of  bonds  to  be 
issued  by  each,  and  each  county,  city  or  town- 
ship shall  bear  the  same  proportionate  expen- 
ses, and"  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining 
said  bridge;  and  if  the  same  be  a  toll  bridge, 
shall  receive  the  same  proportion  of  tolls  col- 
lected therefrom;  but  each  county,  city  or 
township  shall  vote  separately  on  the  issuing 
of  bonds. 

Sec.  9.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  any 
such  election  be  in  favor  of  the  proposition 
and  issuing  of  bonds,  then  the  officers  ot  such 
county,  city  or  township,  if  the  proposition  be 
for  the  building  of  a  bridge,  or  for  other  works 


of  internal  improvement,  except  railroads,  for 
which  bonds  were  voted,  shall,  without  delay, 
give  notice  by  publication  in  some  newspaper 
of  general  circulation,  published  in  the  county, 
for  at  least  twenty  days,  or,  if  there  be  no  such 
newspaper  published  in  such  county,  such 
notice  shall  be  given  by  posting  up  written  or 
printed  notices  for  the  same  length  of  time,  in 
at  least  three  public  places  in  the  county,  city 
or  township  wherein  such  bridge  is  to  be  built, 
or  other  work  of  internal  improvement,  as 
aforesaid,  is  to  be  constructed,  and  by  giving 
such  other  notice  as  such  officers  may  direct, 
that  sealed  proposals  will  be  received  until  a 
certain  hour  of  the  day  named  in  such  notices, 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days  thereafter,  for  the 
building  of  such  bridge  or  the  construction  of 
such  other  work  of  internal  improvement, 
which  notices  shall  set  forth  the  location  of 
the  proposed  bridge  or  other  work  of  internal 
improvement,  with  such  particularity  that  an 
inspection  of  the  premises  may  be  had  without 
difficulty;  proposals  for  the  building  of  any 
such  bridge,  or  other  work  of  internal  im- 
provement, shall  be  accompanied  with  com- 
plete plans  and  specifications  of  the  same; 
the  price  to  be  charged  therefor  in  the  bonds 
of  such  county,  city  or  township.  at~par  value  ; 
together  with  a  bond  or  [of]  undertaking, 
with  good  and  sufficient  security,  in  double 
the  amount  of  the  proposed  cost  thereof,  con- 
ditioned for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  work 
proposed,  and  the  carrying  into  effect  of  any 
contract  made  in  reference  thereto.  That  if 
the  proposition  voted  for  be  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  (either  by  donation 
thereto  or  the  taking  of  stock  therein)  or  other 
work  of  internal  improvement,  then  the  proper 
officers  of  such  county,  city  or  township  shall 
at  once  subscribe  upon  the  books  of  such  rail- 
road, specifically  setting  forth  the  conditions 
upon  which  such  subscription  is  made,  the 
amount  of  such  donation  thereto,  stock  taken 
therein,  or  bonds  voted   therefor. 

Sec.  10.  The  said  officers  of  any  county,  city 
or  township  are  hereby  fully  authorized  and 
empowered  to  enter  into  any  and  all  contracts 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this   act. 

Sec.  11.  That  if  the  proposition  for  which 
bonds  were  voted  be  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  a  railroad,  or  any  bridge  or  other  work  of 
internal  improvement,  either  by  donation 
thereto  or  the  taking  of  stock  therein,  then 
upon  the  subscription  being  made  therefor,  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  the  officers  of  such 
county,  city  or  township  for  the  amount  of 
such  subscription,  shall  forthwith  deliver  the 
same,  together  with  the  original,  or  a  copy  of 
the  subscription,  setting  forth  its  terms  in  full 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  which  said  bonds 
shall  be  held  by  the  said  Treasurer  of  State 
in  escrow  until  the  conditions  in  the  terms  of 
the  said  subscriptions  to  such  railroad  or  other 
work  of  internal  improvement  shall  be  in  all 
things  fully  complied  with,  that  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  the  said  subscription  being  in  all 
things  fully  complied  with,  then  the  Treasurer 
of  State  shall  deliver  such  bonds  to  the  parties 
entitled  thereto,  who  shall  have  the  same  regis- 
tered as  hereinafter  provided;  Provided,  That 
such  bonds  shall  not  bear  interest  or  be  nego- 
tiable until  after  the  delivery  and  registration 
thereof;  and,  Provided,  further,  That  in  case  . 
of  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  in 
the  terms  of  such  subscription,  then  such  bonds 
shall  be,  bv  the  said  Treasurer  of  State,' can- 
celled and  re-delivered  to  the  county,  city  or 
township  issuing  the  bonds;  and,  Provided 
further,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  where 
the  people  may  have  named  some  party  as 
trustee  in  their  vote  on  the  proposition,  and 
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the   contractor   may   thereafter  agree  to  the 
same. 

Sec.  12.  The  officers  of  any  county,  city  or 
township  issuing  such  bonds  shall  make  regis- 
tration thereof  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose,  showing  the  date,  amount,  number, 
maturity  and  rate  of  interest  of  such  bonds, 
and  if  issued  for  the  building  of  a  bridge,  what 
bridge,  or  if  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  or  other  internal  improvement,  of 
what  railroad  or  other  work  of  internal  im- 
provement, and  whether  the  same  be  a  dona- 
tion or  for  stock  therein,  and  shall  at  the  time 
of  the  issuing  of  any  such  bonds,  make  out 
and  transmit  to  the  Auditor  of  State  a  certified 
statement  of  the  number,  amount  and  char- 
acter of  bonds  so  issued,  to  whom  issued,  and 
for  what  purpose,  which  statement  shall  be  at- 
tested by  the  Clerk  of  the  county,  city  or 
township  issuing  the  same,  together  with  the 
corporate  seal  of  such  county,  city  or  township, 
if  any  such  there  be. 

Sec.  13  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county, 
ciiy  or  township  in  this  State,  within  sixty 
days  from  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  and 
thereafter  on  the  first  (1st)  day  of  January 
and  July  of  each  year,  and  at  such  other  time 
as  the  Auditor  of  State  may  request,  to  make 
out,  certity  and  transmit  to  tbe  Auditor  of 
State  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  every  description  of 
such  county,  city  or  township  at  the  date  of 
such  statement,  and  particularly  setting  forth 
the  nature  of  such  bonds,  and  for  what  tbe 
same  were  issued.  That  the  Auditor  of  State, 
upon  the  receipt  of  any  such  statement,  shall, 
in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose, 
make  a  faithful  record  of  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  several  counties,  cities  and  town- 
ships in  this  State,  and  shall  note  therein  all 
bonds  subsequently  issued,  paid  or  cancelled 
as  the  sum  may  be  reported  to  him  as  afore- 
said. 

Sec.  14.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  de- 
livery of  such  bonds  the  holder  thereof  shall 
present  the  same  to  the  Auditor  of  State  for 
registration,  and  the  Auditor  shall,  upon  being 
satisfied  that  such  bonds  have  been  issued 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
that  the  signatures  thereto  of  the  officers  sign- 
ing the  same  are  genuine,  register  the  same 
in  his  office  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  the  same  manner  that  such  bonds  are 
registered  by  the  officers  issuing  the  same,  and 
shall,  under  his  seal  of  office,  certify  upon 
such  bonds  the  fact  that  they  have  been  regu- 
larly and  legally  issued;  that  the  signatures 
thereto  are  genuine,  and  that  such  bonds  have 
been  registered  in  his  office  according  to  law, 
for  which  registration  and  certificate  the  Au- 
ditor shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  one  dollar 
($1)  tor  each  bond  so  registered,  to  be  paid 
by  the   holder  thereof. 

Sec.  15.  That  the  holder  of  bonds  heretofore 
issued,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  issued  in  pur- 
suance of  any  contract,  heretofore  made,  under 
any  law  of  this  State,  may  have  the  benefit-of 
this  act  by  having  such  bonds  registered  in 
the  office  of  said  Auditor  of  State,  as  provided 
herein  for  the  registration  of  bonds  issued  by 
virtue  hereof.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Au- 
ditor of  State,  upon  the  registration  of  any 
bonds  not  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  to  notify  the 
officers  issuing  the  same  of  such  registration, 
which  fact,  shall  be  entered  by  such  officers  in 
a  book  wherein  the  record  of  such  bonds  is 
kept,  and  such  bonds  shall  thereafter  be  con- 
sidered registered  bonds. 

Sec.  16.  The  Auditor  of  State  shall,  annually, 
on  or  before  the  loth  day  of  August,  in  each 
yiar,  ascertain  the  amount  of  interest  acciued 


and  to  accrue  before  the  tax  for  the  next  suc- 
ceeding year  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
(for  the  final  redemption  of  the  same)  upon 
all  bonds  registered  in  his  office,  and  shall 
certify  the  amount  to  the  Clerk  of  the  county 
in  which  such  bonds  were  issued,  specifically 
setting  forth  the  amount  thus  due,  and  whether 
from  a  county,  or  a  particular  city  or  township 
therein.  Provided,  however,  that  no  tax  shall 
be  levied  for  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund 
until  one-half  of  the  time  for  which  the  bonds 
were  issued  has  expired ;  and  Provided  further , 
that  this  shall  not  be  construed  as  to  prevent 
any  county  to  levy  a  tax  for  a  sinking  fund  if 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  so  desire. 

Sec.  17.  The  Clerk  of  any  county,  upon  re- 
ceiving such  certified  statement  from  the  Au- 
ditor of  State  shall  proceed  to  ascertain  from 
the  assessment  roll  of  the  county,  the  amount 
of  taxable  property  in  such  county,  city  or 
township,  and  what  per  centage  is  required  to 
be  levied  thereon  to  pay  the  said  interest,  and 
to  create  a  sinking  fund  in  compliance  with 
the  certificate  of  said  Auditor;  and  when  so 
ascertained  shall  levy  such  per  cenUge  upon 
the  taxable  property  of  such  county,  city  or 
township,  and  shall  place  the  same  upon  the 
tax  roll  of  the  county  in  a  separate  column  or 
columns,  designating  the  purpose  lor  which 
said  taxes  are  levied,  and  the  said  taxes  shall 
be  collected  by  the  County  Treasurer  in  the 
same  manner  that  other  taxes  are  collected. 

Sec.  18.  The  County  Treasurer  of  each 
county  in  this  State  shall,  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing his  settlements  with  the  State  Treasurer 
in  each  year,  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  pay 
over  to  the  State  Treasurer  all  moneys  col- 
lected under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  and  shall  take  the  State 
Treasurer's  duplicated  receipts  therefor,  one 
copy  of  which  shall  be  filed  with  the  Auditor 
of  State,  and  the  other  retained  by  such  Coun- 
ty Treasurer. 

Sec.  19.  Upon  the  receipts  of  such  moneys 
by  the  State  Treasurer  he  shall,  out  of  the 
same,  at  once  proceed  to  pay  off  the  interest 
accrued  upon  such  registered  bonds.  That 
said  Treasurer  shall  take  up  the  coupons  for 
all  interest  thus  paid,  which  coupons  shall  be 
filed  wi.h  and  cancelled  by  the  Auditor  of 
State,  and  the  Auditors  receipt  taken  therefor, 
and  retained  by  said  Treasurer.  That  the 
moneys  thus  collected  and  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  said  State  Treasurer,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  said  interest,  as  herein  provided, 
except  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  [interest] 
accruing  upon  such  bonds  for  tbe  current  year 
shall  be  retained  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
final  redemption  of  such  bonds,  and  shall  be, 
by  the  said  State  Treasurer,  at  once  invested 
as  follows,  to  wit:  First  in  redeeming  the 
bonds  of  the  county,  city  or  township  issuing 
the  same;  second,  in  the  bonds  of  the  State  of 
Kansas;  third,  in  the  bonds  of  the  Uuited 
States.  Provided,  That  the  bonds  thus  pur- 
chased shall  in  all  cases  be  purchased  at  the 
lowest  market  price.  Provided,  however,  that 
no  tax  shall  be  levied  for  the  creation  of  a 
sinking  fund  until  one-half  of  the  time  for 
which  the  bonds  were  issued  has  expired. 

Sec.  20.  The  State  shall  be  deemed  the  custo- 
dian only  of  the  taxes  so  collected,  and  credit- 
ed to  such  county,  city  or  township,  and  shall 
not  be  deemed  in  any  manner  liable  on  account 
of  any  such  bond;  but  the  tax  and  funds  so 
collected  shall  be  deemed  pledged  and  appro- 
priated to  tbe  payment  of  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  registered  bonds  herein  pro- 
vided for,  until  fully  satisfied,  and  the  State 
Treasurer  shall  be  liable  on  his  official  bond 
fur  the  faithful  disbursement  of  all  moneys  so 
collected  or  received  by  him. 


Sec.  21.  That  when  any  registered  bonds 
shall  mature,  the  same  shall  be  paid  off  by  the 
State  Treasurer  out  of  any  money  in  his  hands 
or  under  his  control  for  that  purpose,  and 
when  so  paid  the  same  shall  be  endorsed  by 
the  State  Treasurer  on  the  face  thereof  in  red 
ink,  "  cancelled,"  together  with  the  date  of 
such  payment,  and  thereupon  be  filed  with  the 
Auditor  of  State,  who  shall  enter  satisfaction 
of  such  bonds  in  the  record  where  the  same 
are   registered. 

Sec.  22.  The  Treasurer  and  Auditor  of 
State  shall  annually,  on  the  30th  day  of  No- 
vember of  each  year,  publish  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  business  transacted  by  them 
during  the  preceding  year,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Sec.  23  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  of  this 
State,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are    hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  24.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  publication  in  the 
Kansas  Weekly  Commonwealth. 

Approved  March  2,   1872. 

I,  W.  H.  Smallwood,  Secretary  of  State,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  the  original  enrolled  act  on 
file  in  this  office. 

In  testimony  whereof    I  have    hereunto  snb- 
[seal]      scribed   my  name  and   affixed  the  great  seal 
of  the  State.    Done  at  Topeka  this  lid  day  of 
March,  A.  D.  18T2. 

W.  II.  SMALLWOOD, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Finances  of  Texas. — The  following  figures 
are  from  a  statement  furnished  by  the  Texas 
State  Comptroller,  under  date  September 
20th,  in  response  to  inquiries: 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  the 
State  for  the  year  1871,  per  rolls,  is  $220,- 
290,524.  For  1872,  but  few  rolls  have  been 
received,  which  have  not  yet  been  compiled. 
The  total  taxation  for  1871  is  §6,309,846  15. 
The  fund  to  be  expended  in  erecting  the 
school  houses  does  not  pass  through  this  office. 
This  character  of  expenditures  should  be 
made  from  the  one  per  cent,  school  tax, 
levied  by  the  Board  of  School  Directors, 
which  is  provided  by  law  "  for  tbe  purpose 
of  building  school  houses  and  maintaining 
schools."  The  amount  of  this  tax,  upon 
above  valuations  for  1S71,  if  collected,  would 
be  $2,202,905  24,  and  is  subject  to  the  uncon- 
trolled disbursements  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  instruction.  There  has  been  dis- 
bursed (from  funds  received  at  the  State 
Treamry)  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
August  31,  1872,  to  teachers  and  employees, 
the  sum  of  §496,596  14.  For  this  disburse- 
ment  vouchers  have  been  filed   in  this  office. 

The  debt  of  the  State  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1872,  was  §338,969  66.  The  present  indebt- 
edness is  $2,724,969  66.  The  prospective  lia- 
bility of  the  State,  arising  from  laws  provid- 
ing for  subsidy  to  railroad  companies,  is 
112,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  bonds  of  the  State, 
bearing  eight  per  cent,  interest,  and  redeema- 
ble in  thirty  years,  making  an  annual 
requirement  of  $1,200,000,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  annual  interest  upon  subsisting 
debt,  which  will  closely  approximate  $160,000. 
■  ♦  ■ 

—  The  Kansas  Pacific  railway  is  making  a 
grand  display  of  the  products  of  the  country 
along  its  line  of  road  in  the  fair  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can Institute  in  New  York  city.  A.  carload  of 
prize  cereals,  fruits  and  farm  products,  four 
buffalo  heads,  and  stuffed  specimens  of  the 
different  species  of  game  found  in  Kansas  and 
Colorado,  were  sent  on  from  Kansas  city. 
This  road  is  making  strenuous  exertions  to 
direct  emigration,  both  from  the  East  and 
from  Europe,  to  Kansas  and  Colorado. 
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The  St.  Gothard  Railway  Tunnel. — It  is 
stated,  in  relation  to  this  enterprise,  that  the 
company  have  broken  off  all  treaty  with  the 
Public  Works  Company  of  Turin,  of  which 
Signor  Grattoni  is  President,  on  account  of 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  company  for 
constructing  the  Tunnel  ;  and  that  the  work 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pavre,  who 
represents  a  body  of  French  and  Swiss  capi- 
talists, and  who  agrees  to  finish  the  work 
within  eight  years,  a  large  sum  being  deposi- 
ted as  security  for  good  faith.  The  details  of 
the  contract  are  not  stated,  but  it  is  declared 
that  the  sum  of  5,000  francs  will  be  paid  to 
the  contractor  for  each  day  that  his  work  is 
finished  before  the  time  specified,  and  that  he 
will  be  fined  in  a  similar  amount  for  each 
day  of  delay  in  fulfilling  his  contract. 


The  Hoosac  Tunnel. — From  the  latest  re- 
ports published  upon  the  progress  of  work 
upon  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  it  appears  that  it  is 
being  pushed  vigorously  to  completion.  A  full 
complement  of  men  are  engaged  in  drilling 
at  the  eastern  and  western  ends.  At  the 
center  shaft  an  accident,  disabling  the  pumps 
and  flooding  the  excavation  with  water, 
caused  a  suspension  of  the  work  for  several 
months,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  damage 
has  been  repaired  and  work  here  resumed. 
But  875  feet  of  rock  remain  between  the  work 
on  the  eastern  end  and  that  of  the  center, 
and  about  3,600  between  the  western  and  cen- 
ter work. 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad. — On  the 
23d  of  Oct.  there  were  but  forty  miles  of 
track  to  lay  to  complete  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Ohio  River  and  tide  water  by  this 
magnificent  route. 

Influence  of  Cold  Upon  Iron. — The  influ- 
ence of  cold  or  frost  upon  iron  seems  to  be  still  a 
subject  upon  which  there  is  much  diversity  of 
opinion.  Facts  seem  to  show  that  there  is 
more  breakage  of  rails  and  railroad  axles  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  and  the  excess  of 
breakages  is  still,  by  most  engineers,  attribu- 
ted to  the  frost,  notwithstanding  carefully 
conducted  experiments  show  no  difference ; 
but  rather  that  intensely  cold  iron  will  stand 
a  harder  blow,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
than  iron  at  any  ordinary  weather  tempera- 
ture. 

The  French  scientist,  M.  Caroms,  who  dis- 
believes in  the  destructive  influence  of  frost, 
accounts  for  the  apparant  discrepancy  between 
the  results  of  experiments  and  those  noted  in 
practical  railroading,  from  the  fact  that  poor 
iron  only  is  susceptible  to  more  readily  break- 
age when  subject  to  the  influence  of  frost.  He 
reiterates  that  he  has  fully  satisfied  himself, 
by  recent  experiments,  that  good  iron  properly 
formed  is  not  affected  by  cold,  but  that  iron  of 
bad  form  or  faulty  nature  is  affected  by  it,  and 
rendered  perceptibly  more  brittle. 

Another  cause  for  the  more  frequent  break- 
age of  rails  in  winter  is  alluded  to  as  follows: 
"Again,  most  railroads  are  far  more  elastic  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  owing  to  the  increased 
hardness  of  the  ground  and  ties  in  winter.  If 
a  rail  is  raised  beyond  the  grade  lines,  by  a 
tie  which  has  been  elevated  by  the  action  of  the 
weather  upon  the  road  bed,  and  a  locomotive 
strikes  it  with  a  blow  of  twenty-five  tons  at  a 
point  where  it  must  find  a  bearing,  the  natural 
effect  of  that  blow  would  be  to  break  the  rail, 
whether  there  was  frost  in  it  or  not.  So  it  is 
evident  that  the  great  rigidity  given  to  roads 
in  cold  weather  is  a  better  reason  for  breaks 
than  mere  frost." 


—  A  dispatch  from  Parsons  (Kansas)  saye: 
"  The  shipments  of  cattle  on  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad,  during  the  week 
ending  to-day,  has  been  2,600  head.  The 
track  to-day  is  within  twenty  miles  of  Red 
River,  On  the  Northern  Texas  line  cotton  is 
being  prepared  for  market,  and  the  large 
crop  of  Northern  Texas  will  soon  begin  to 
move  forward  to  St.  Lonis  and  the  East. 
Emigration  to  Texas  now  averages  about  one 
hundred  per  day  over  this  road. 


— The  North  and  South  Alabama  Railroad 
has  been  recently  completed,  forming  a  direct 
communication  by  rail  via  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  between  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a  distance  of  about 
500  miles.  This  is  expected  to  become  soon 
a  thoroughfare  of  great  importance  between 
the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi.  A  grand  ex- 
cursion from  Louisville  to  Mongomery  and 
back  took  place  on  the  opening  this  week. 


—  The  St  Joseph  and  Denver  road  is  com- 
pleted to  within  thirty  miles  of  Fort  Kearney, 
and  there,  for  some  cause,  tracklaying  has 
ceased  for  the  present. 
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POST  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in 

Iailway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 


186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 
CINCINNATI. 


L.  D.  KRAFT  &  CO. 

PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

WEST  Yl.  LUBRICATING  OIL 

STRICTLY    28    CRAVITY, 
PROPRIETORS  OF    TBIE    CELEBRATED 


BRAN 


We  make  tne  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALL  OILS  SOLD    BY   US   ARE   GUARANTEED 
FROM  FOREIGN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURE 


fiST*  We  would  request  that  you  favor  us  withan 
order  for  the  y  .  K  ■  OIL,  which  will  be  prompt* 
ly  filled,  as  our  Tacilities  for  shipping  are  itn- 
equaled.    Quotations  given  on  application. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 
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Insurance  Companies  Keduce  Eates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

ffiS"Tlie  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  that  kindle  a«  stations,  In  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

C1NCINNAT 
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HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 


fVi€L 


OF    BYBBT    EIESaie/rZPTIOIfcT 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 

Local   &  Coupon  Tickets, 

anus,  soft  bills, 
POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS/BLANKS, 

A-ZtsTID  BIjA.^TIC  BOOKS. 

WRI6HTg<OTf  &  CO., 
RAILROAD    RECORD     OEEICE 


No.  167  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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CINCINNATI,  Tiiubsday,  November  14,  1872 
PUBLISHED    EVERY    THURSDAV    MORNING, 

By   Wrightaon  &  Co., 

OPB-ICK-No.ie'/Wnlnut  Street 
Subscriptions — $3  per  annum  in  advance. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  square  Is  tlie  space  occupied  hs  ten  lines  -fNorparei 

Oneaqaare,8ingltinsertiou _ _.._...     s  2  00 

'*        ■•        per  month '        5  (ill 

"        "        six  months ....""!...       1  5  0<) 

**       "       pei-annum „     25  0(1 

*- column. .tingN'nS'-i'tion 7  0" 

*'        *•        pei  month .'.'.'."      14  00 

•  '       six  months 55  00 

*'       '«      per  annum ......!.'.    no  on 

"page*     sinirleins?rtion 25  00 

**       "       per  mirth 40  no 

**        '*       six  months 135  00 

"       **      nermnnm 2HI00 

Cardsnotcxceetlingfourlines.fltV  00  per  annum  . 

WHIPilTSOl*  &.  CO..  l»rop'r» 


The  Chrsappnbc  &  Ohio  Railroad,  mid  its 
C'oiiucciiou  wilta  4  iu<  iuuaii. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  a 
great  work,  and  it  has  one  great  advantage 
both  to  itself  and  for  others.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  connection  between  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
the  Eastern  States,  and  moreover,  it  is  the 
only  one  connecting  Cincinnati  (if  it  be  con- 
nected) with  the  Southeast  Atlantic.  The 
Baltimore  k  Ohio  touches  the  border  of  the 
South,  but  is  really  only  one  of  four  great 
trunk  lines  between  the  East  and  the  West 
Bv  the  way,  we  observe  that  the  Baliimore  & 
Ohio  is  now  making  a  new  road  from  the 
'•  Point  of  Rocks,"  direct  to  Washington. 
This  will  save  at  least  sixty  miles  between 
Cincinnati  and  Washington,  and  make  the 
facilities  in  reaching  the  seat  of  Government 
much  greater.  But  as  to  the  South  east,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  the  very  first  road 
which  has  offered  any  prospect  of  reaching 
the  Southeast  directly ;  and  there  will  be 
some  drawbacks  on  this,  as  a  passenger  road  ; 
for  from  Richmond  to  Covington  is  as  crooked 
as  the  path  of  a  serpent,  but  from  Covington 
to  the  Ohio,  the  best  course  has  been  taken 
certainly  the  very  best  for  Cincinnati.  Cin- 
cinnati wants  of  that  region  its  coal  and 
lumber;  both  in  quantity  and  quality  it  is  the 
best  region  round  Cincinnati  to  supply  those 
materials  so  necessary  to  ihe  manufactures  of 
this  city.  They  exist  there  in  immense 
quantises  of  good  quality,  and  if  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  be  connected  with  Cincinnati, 
these  heavy  articles  will  come  on  down  grades 
and  be  transported  cheaper  probably  than  on 
any  otherjoute.  These  are  considerations  of 
great  importance.  The  first  and  great  ques- 
tion then  is,  "  Will  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  be 
continued  to  Cincinnati  ?  "  There  are  some 
promises,  (and  we  believe  the  managers  of  the 
road  have  attempted  to  delude  themselves 
with  that  idea),  that  if  the  road  comes  to  the 


Ohio  river  it's  business  below  that  point  can 
be  carried  on  by  steamboats.  But  that  is  a 
delusion  as  far  as  profit  is  concerned.  Bring 
a  direct  line  from  the  East  to  the  Ohio  river; 
then  let  its  freight  be  transhipped  to  steam- 
boats, and  then  handled  and  transhipped  at 
the  place  of  consumption,  and  that  operation 
will  cost  enough  for  the  entire  profit  of  the 
road.  In  fact,  the  great  elements  of  the  suc- 
cess to  the  Chesappake  &  Ohio,  as  a  coal  and 
lumber  road,  are  two:  1st,  That  it  is  a  con- 
tinuous line  from  the  deposits  of  coal  and 
lumber  to  the  point  of  eonsumplion.  2d,  That 
it  is  on  a  down  grade.  The  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  is  the  only  railroad,  we  believe,  that  can 
comply  with  these  conditions  perfectly.  If 
this  be  true,  it  would  seem  to  be  most  extra- 
ordinary that  it  should  not  be  continued,  and 
1  hat  on  the  most  favorable  conditions.  But 
we  have  ceased  to  be  sanguine  about  anything 
which  Cincinnati  has  to  do  in  the  way  of  for- 
warding her  own  interests.  The  Southern 
road,  as  it  is  called,  which  would  have  made 
a  cily  of  itself,  was  planned  and  urged  by  far 
sighted  men,  and  partly  voted,  thirty  years 
ago,  and  Cincinnaii  has  now  got  as  far  as  se- 
curing rights  of  way.  Truly  that  is  encour- 
aging. 

The  tunnel  was  planned  and  urged  fifteen 
years  ago;  was  a  quarter  made  by  one  com- 
pany; has  been  cleaned  out  by  another  com 
pany;  is  now  transferred  to  a  third  concern, 
who  talk.  That  also  is  encouraging.  So  we 
are  not  sanguine  of  anything.  There  are 
niHny  slips  between  the  cup  and  the  lip;  and 
there  are  a  good  many  people  in  Cincinnaii 
who  are  determined  there  shall  be  a  slip. 
But  let  that  go.  It  is  not  our  business,  except 
to  point  out  some  of  the  elements,  principles, 
and  circumstances  which  attend  these  propos- 
ed constructions.  So  in  our  present  circum- 
stances the  question  is,  wiil  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  be  continued  to  Cincinnaii,  an  I  how? 
No  doubt  it  is  the  direct  and  immediate  inter- 
est of  the  company  itself  to  continue  it.  But 
will  the  company  do  it?  Not  probably,  un- 
less encouraged  by  Cincinnaii  and  the  inter- 
mediate country.  In  one  word,  those  people 
who  are  most  interested  will  do  something. 
Now  what  will  they  do?  And  what  can  they 
do?  Let  us  look  at  the  situation.  Some- 
thing like  a  year  ago,  more  or  less,  the  papers 
were  full  of  a  scheme  to  continue  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  road  from  Huntington,  on  the 
Ohio,  by  the  Symmes  creek  route,  via  Hills- 
boro  to  Dayton.  Our  friend,  Col.  W.  H. 
Trimble,  took  that  matter  in  charge.  It  was 
said  and  so  understood,  that  a  local  subscrip- 
tion, of  $8Q0,0Q0  would  insure  it.  So  Colonel 
Trimble  went  to  work  and  actually  got  that 
subscription  of  $800,000.  If  Dayton  under- 
stood its  interests  it  would  pay  the  whole 
$800,000  to  secure  that  road;  but  Dayton 
don't  understand  its  own  interests,  and  before 
it  knows  anything  about  it,  Columbus  will  have 
doubled  Dayton,  simply  because  Columbus 
understands    that  coal    is   a   moving   power. 


Well,  the  subscription  was  made  up,  and  we 
thought  the  road  wou'd  at  once  be  put  un- 
der contract,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
brought  as  near  to  us  as  Hillsboro.  But 
no  I  We  see  not  tl.e  slightest  sign  or  move- 
ment, and  what  is  more,  we  have  no  evidence 
that  it  will  be  undertaken  at  all.  If  there  bo 
any  desire  for  Cincinnati  to  move  in  that  di- 
rection, the  first  step  towards  it  would  be  to 
begin  a  compliance  with  the  contract  by 
which  the  road  through  Hillsboro  to  Day- 
ton was  to  be  made.  But  thai  is  not  done, 
and  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  is  playing  two  or  three  games  at  the 
same  time.  But  whether  it  be  or  not  it  makes 
no  difference  to  Cincinnati  This  citymust 
have  a  coal  road,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
offers  the  best  route.  Well,  how  shall  the  con- 
nection be  made  ?  If  the  questions  be  asked  : 
1st,  in  reference  to  down  grade,  and  2d,  in 
reference  to  profit.  There  is  no  question  that 
there  should  be  a  road  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river.  We  believe  that  an  investigation 
will  show  that  it  is  the  only  road  from  a  coal 
bank  to  Cincinnati  which  can  be  made  entire- 
ly on  a  down  grae'e,  and  that  is  the  first  of  the 
qualifications  for  a  coal  road.  Then,  there  is 
no  doubt,  that  the  bottoms  and  towns  of  the 
Ohio  river  will  furnish  the  most  business. 
The  matter  has  been  before  an  enlightened 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  committee  says,  "  Stop,  let  us  consider." 
Yes,  let  us  consider.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
song  about  the  old  cow:  "Cow,  consider." 
Yes,  consider.  Cincinnati  considered  thirty 
years  ago,  and  is  considering  yet.  Consider 
Cow.  Well,  it  matters  not  to  us  in  the  least, 
only  it  looks  a  little  funny.  E.  D.  M. 

Morrow,  November  11,  1872. 


Brainard's  Musical  World  for  November  is 
received.  From  a  cursory  examination  of  its 
contents  we  deem  it  a  valuable  pip^rof  its 
class,  and  one  that  could  not  fail  to  in- 
terest the  lovers  of  music  and  literature.     It 

is  published  at  Cleveland,  O. 

. — — »  ■  i 

B@"  It  is  understood  that  the  "  Short  Line" 
are  to  remove  their  shops  from  Louisville  to 
Worihville,  the  halfway  station  between 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati. 


—  On  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
&  Indiana  Railroad  the  track  is  laid  to  a 
point  a  mile  and  one-half  south  of  Fyfe  Lake, 
which  point  is  about  25  miles  north  of  Clam 
Lake,  the  late  terminus,  and  121  miles  from 
Grand  Rapids.  On  ihe  Traverse  City  Branch, 
iron  is  laid  about  11  miles  from  Traverse 
City  on  the  north  end  and  about  one  mile 
from  the  junction  on  the  Bouth  end.  This 
branch  will  probably  be  completed  by  Novem- 
ber 1Q.  '.  

—  The  Officers  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Company  have  accepted  the  section  of  the 
Jackson,  Lansing  &  Saginaw  Railroad,  from. 
West  Branch  to  Higgin's  Lake  in  Roscommon 
County,  a  distance  of  .2+  miles.  Higgin's 
Lake  is  92  miles  from  East  Saginaw  and 
about  100  miles  south  of  the  straits  of  Macki- 
naw. 
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Cincinnati,  Corinslnn  A  Cumberland  Gap 
Railroad. 

We  learn  bj  private  letters  from  gentlemen 
interested  in  t tie  success  of  this  enterprise, 
that  they  entertain  hi-> h  hopes  of  being  able 
tp  obtain  sufficient  private  and  county  aid  to 
render  the  construction  of  the  line  certain. 

The  purpose  of  the  Company  is,  ur.der  a 
liberal  charter  granted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky,  to  build  a  line  of  railroad  from 
Ciminnuti  to  Cumberland  Gap,  by  the  way 
of  Mr.  Sterling.  With  a  good  map  the  line 
may  readily  be  traced,  say  from  Cincinnati 
up  the  valley  of  the  Licking  river  to  near 
Falmouth,  thence  ascending  the  divide  be- 
tween the  Lieking.and  the  South  Fork,  to  Mi 
Sterling,  thence  via  Sturgeon  Creek,  to  Man- 
chester, in  Clay  county,  and  to  the  Cumber- 
land Gap.     The  distances  would  be  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Cincinnati  to  Mt.  Sterling 80 

Mt.  Sterling  to  Sturgeon 36 

Sturgeon  to  Manchester 36 

Manchester  to  the  Gap 50 

202 
At  the  Cumberland  Gap  connections  would 
be  made  with  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  &  Ohio 
Railroad  to  Norfolk,  alreudy  built  to  Bristol 
on  the  borders  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee, 
with  much  work  done  on  the  line  from  Bristol 
to  the  Gap,  the  distance  being  99  miles.  This 
unfinished  link  is  to  be  completed  by  January, 
1874,     The  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  tide 

water  by  this  line  would  be : 

Miles. 

Cincinnati  to  Cumberland  Gap 202 

.  Gap  to  Bristol 99 

Bristol    to    Petersburg    (running) 327 

Petersburg  to  City  Point  (tide  water) 10 

Total  ........ 638 

Or  if  to  Norfolk,  71  miles  more,  making 
the  total  from  Cincinnati  to  Norfolk  709 
miles.    By  the 

CHESAPEAKE  AND    OHIO    RAILROAD 

The  only  line  to  which  this  is  comparable,  the 
distance  of  Cincinnati  to  tide  water  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Miles. 

Cincinnati   to  Huntington 149 

Huntington  to  Richmond 428 

Richmond  to  City  Point 32 

Total..... 609 

Or  if  to  Norfolk,  71  miles  more,  making 
the  total  from  Cincinnati  to  Norfolk,  via 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  680  miles. 

The  Cumberland  Gap  line  will  reach  good 
coal  within  112  miles  of  Cincinnati,  and  will 
ran  over  coal  all  the  way  from  the  point 
where  first  reached  to  the  Cumberland  Gap. 
This  is  in  reality  the  nearest  coal  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati market.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  in  this  country,  and  is 
of  every  variety,  (excepting  anthracite),  in- 
cluding block,  bituminous,  splint  and  cannel, 
adapted  to  every  purpose  for  which  coal  is 
used.  On  Goose  Creek,  in  the  language  of 
Senator  Lyltle,  of  Kentucky,    "there  is  fifty 


feet  of  coal,  inexhaustible  iron  ore,  and  salt 
enongh  to  salt  the  earth." 

In  C'liinpctiori  with  this  matter,  the  follow- 
ing lptter  from  Gen.Mahone,  President  of  the 
Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad,  is  of 
interest: 

Lynchburg,  Va  ,  Oct.  24,  1872 

Dear  Sir: — In  resionse  to  yoar  inquiry,  I 
beg  to  &ty  that  I  would  value  very  much  thp 
acquisition  of  mineral  lands,  and  of  mineral 
and  timber  rights  such  as  abound  al  mg  the 
line  of  the  important  enterprise  you  have  in 
hand,  as  a  means  of  attracting  more  readily 
capital  to  its  support. 

i  aking  your  interesting  exhibit  of  these,  it 
strikes  me  your  enterprise  is  one  of  peculiar 
and  of  great  importance  to  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, placing  her  at  once  so  close  upon 
inexhaustible  coal  and  iron  deposits  of  the 
finpst  quality. 

Our  Company,  if  it  shall  bp  in  condition  at 
the  lime,  would  be  glad  to  afford  you  materia! 
help,  and  with  a  cordial  sympathy  lor  it  now, 
indulge  the  hope  that  yon  may  soon  be  under 
way,  fully  and  sufficiently  armed  to  press  on 
the  great  work  to  an  early  completion  to  the 
Gap.  Yours  truly, 

VVm.  Mahone,  President. 

Col.  Thos.  Turner,  President,  Ml.  Sterling, 
Kentucky. 

If  this  line  was  constructed  through,  it 
would  not  only  furnish  connections  to  Nor- 
folk, but  also,  via  Morristown,  with  the  North 
Carolina  system  of  railroad,  and  via  Knox- 
ville  with  the  Blue  Ridge  and  South  Carolina 
lines,  as  well  as  to  Cleveland,  Chattanooga. 
Dalton,  Atlanta,  and  the  entire  central  South. 
There  are  but  202  miles  to  build,  and  that  of 
itself  a  profitable  line  for  coal  for  Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati  should  certainly  wish  the  promoters 
of  the  work,  God   speed. 


General  Echols,  I»resid»i»t  of  (be  L.  C.  A 

~  Aj.  KailroaU. 

Dr.  Norvin  Green  having  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  Louisville,  Lexington  and 
Cincinnati  Railroad  Company,  we  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  Gen.  John  Echols,  of  Virginia, 
has  been  elected  to  succeed  him  in  that  im- 
portant position  Gen.  Echols  is  a  gentleman 
of  hi-'h  reputation  and  commanding  abilities, 
and  will  bring  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  new 
dutits  the  invaluable  experience  of  many  years 
spent  in  civil  engineering,  and  as  a  prominent 
and  active  officer  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  of  which  we  believe  he  is 
still  a  leading  director.  The  intimate  connec- 
tions, already  in  great  part  consummated  be 
tween  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the 
Louisville,  Lexington  and  Cincinnati  roads, 
make  General  Echols'  promotion  under 
the  circumstances,  peculiarly  appropriate. — 
Frankfort  Yeoman 

We  regret  to  part  with  our  old  friend  Dr. 
Green,  but  with' the  Yeoman  feel  highly 
gratified  that  a  gentleman  of  Gen.  Echols' 
hi^h  standing  and  attainments  has  been  se- 
lected for  the  succession.  Prom  our  personal 
acquaintance  with  him,  we  fully  concur  in 
all  that  the  Yeoman  has  said,  or  could  say  in 
regard  to  his  ability  and  gentlemanly  bearing, 
and  predict  for  the  "  Short  Line"  under  his 
administration  a  degree  of  popularity  and 
prosperity  that  can  not  fail  to  meet,  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  its  new  owners. 


Chesapeake  and  Cincinnati  Railroad. 

REPORT  of  the  c  mmittee  in  regard  TO  TDK 

PROPOSE)  AID. 

At  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  yesterday, 
Mr.  Geo  F.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  commute* 
to  whom  the  inauter  of  aid  to  the  Chesapeake 
and  Cincinnati  Railroad  was  referred,  made 
the  following  report : 
To  the  Cincinnati   Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Genti.emkn — Your  committee  to  whom  was 
referred  the  matter  of  llie  Chesapeake  & 
Cincinnati  Railroad  would  respectfu'ly  report 
that  they  have  carefully  considered  the  ques- 
tion submitted  io  them. 

They  have  hi'eri  aided  in  their  investigation 
hy  gentlemen  from  Marietta,  Pomeroy,  Ripley, 
Dayton,  llillsboro  and  by  cur  citizens.  The 
committee  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to 
tliese  ciiizens  of  our  Stare  for  much  valuable 
information,  and  for  the  kindness  manifested 
iu  attending  tneir  meetings. 

Your  committee  fully  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity of  a  railroad  tint  will  bring  us  into  im- 
mediate conuecibm  wilh  ilievasi  coal  and  iron 
fields  of  Ohio.  Virginia  and  Kenrucky,  and 
believe  we  can  well  afford  to  aid  such  railroads 
when  it  may.  be  fomd  necessary  to  do  so. 
But  in  view  of  the  burden  upon  the  credit  of 
our  city  in  the  prospective  issue  of  bonds  for 
the  Southern  Railioad,  and  oilier  necessary 
public  improvements,  we  are  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  acting  with  great  camion  in 
creatiiigadditional  debts  without  an  assurance 
of  positive  remuneration  for  ihe  same. 

The  credit  of  our  city  must,  be  maintained, 
or  we  will  be  deprived  of  aiding  such  other 
roads  as  may  be  absolutely  important  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  city. 

The  contemplated  route  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Cincinnati  Railroad  has  many  advantages, 
both  as  a  coal  and  iron  road,  and  a-*  an  outlet 
for  the  vast  commerce  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  It 
would  hardly  fail  to  be  a  good  investment  in 
any  case,  and  more  especially  if  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Ohio  river  should  continue  to  be 
of  the  same  uncertain  character  as  of  the  past 
two  years. 

Your  committee  would  advise  delay  in  the 
matter  for  the  further  reason  that  surve  s  of 
other  routes  are  being  made,  and  of  this  same 
route  by  other  parlies,  who  already  possess 
valuable  franchises  as  a  basis  for  the  issuing 
ot  bonds  that  may  make  it  unnecesstry  for 
the  city  to  give  her  aid,  or  if  given  may  be 
bestowed  with  more  certain  prospects  of  ulti- 
mate returns.  Committee  are  of  the  opinion 
that  developments  will  be  made  in  the  next 
few  months  which  will  enable  our  citizens  to 
act  much  more  intelligently  than  is  possible  at 
the  present  time. 

Your  committee  are  also  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  if  the  aid  proposed  should  be  ex- 
tended, it  ought  to  be  given  by  the  county  of 
Hamilton  rather  than  by  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati. The  committee  would,  in  view  of  the 
above,  recommend  that  the  Chamber  defer 
acting  in  the  matter  for  the  present. 

George  F.  Davis, 
J.  L.  Keck, 
IV.  H.  Harrison, 
Thos.  G.  Smith, 
A.  T.  Gosuobn. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Kinsey,  further  action  on 
the  report  was  deferred  until  Wednesday  next, 
the  20th  inst. —  Gazette.  m 


—  There  is  a  project  in  Mexico  to  constroct 
a  railroad  from  Gnaymas.  a  harbor  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Gulf  uf  Cvlifurnia,  northward 
through  the  Slate  of  Sonora  to  a  junction 
with  the  Texas  &  Pacific  in  the  southern  part 
of  Arizona. 
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Louisville,  Cincinnati  &  Lexington  It.    K. 

ANNCAL    BSPOBT. 

The  President  states  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion and  ihe  business  operations  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  HO,  1872  . 

The  Capitalization  of  the  company  has  been 
increased  by  the  sale  of  one  million  of  addition- 
al common  stock,  and  almost  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds thereof  invested  in  construction  and 
equipment  and  added  to  the  property  value  of 
the  company.  Substantial  and  commodious 
new  machine  and  car-shops  have  been  cou- 
glructed,  and  improve!  macl  i  tery  pnrc-hns-d, 
greatly  increasing  the  facilities  of  those  de- 
partments. Five  new  locomotives,  two  pas- 
senger and  sixty  one  freight  cars  have  been 
added  to  the  equipment.  Twenty  nine  freight, 
four  passenger  and  two  express  cars  are  in 
course  of  erection  at  the  company's  shops  and 
nearly    completed. 

The  floating  debt  of  the  company  has  been 
essentially  reduced  by  the  sale  of  second 
mortgage  bonds  at  materially  advanced  rates. 
The  improved  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
eompany  have  so  enhanced  the  credit  of  and 
demand  for  its  securities,  that  much  of  the 
floating  debt  for  which  bonds  were  hypothe- 
cated has  been  paid  in  advance  of  maturity. 

OPERATIONS. 

The  earnings  compare  with  the  previous 
year  as  follows : 

From-  This  Year.        Last  Year 

Passengers $491,287  42     $516,517  74 

F  eight* 483.472  (IS       414,439  £3 

Express,  Mail,  &c.         61,513  77         64.468  06 


Total 

Operating  exp.. 


,038,273  25     §995,425  63 
81)3,473  85       740,741  68 


Net  earnings...     $235,799  40    $254,683  95 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  gross  earnings 
of  $43,847  62  or  4.23  per  cent,  notwithstanding 
the  reduction  of  rates  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  operating  expenses  have  increased 
$61,732  17  or  8.34  per  cent,  which  is  due  to 
the  increase  in  tralfic  mileage  of  111  70  per 
cent,  over  that  of  last  year,  the  enhanced  cost 
of  fuel  lor  locomotives,  removal  of  temporary 
trestling,  payments  on  account  of  accidents, 
etc. 

The  cost  per  mile  of  the  operating  expenses 
has  been  reduced  to  1  33  cents  per  mile  run 
overthe  previous  year. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  months 
of  July  and  August  inaugurate  the  ensuing 
year  with  a  handsome  increase  in  both  freight 
and  passengers,  giving  further  assurance  of  a 
eure  and  steady  advance  to  a  large  and  profita- 
ble business  The  completion  of  the  Lexing- 
ton and  Big  Sandy  Railroad  to  Mount  Sterling, 
now  being  operated  by  this  company,  is  giving 
n  very  considerable  increase  of  traffic  to  the 
Lexington  line,  which  will  tell  handsomely  on 
the  net  results  of  another  year,  as  the  increas- 
ed earnings  it  will  afford  occasions  a  very 
trifling  increase  of  expenditures  on  the  old 
line.  It  serves  also  to  demonstrate  the  vast 
benefits  which  must  be  derived  t  >  this  company 
and  to  the  commerce  of  this  city  from  the 
further  extension  and  completion  of  that  line 
through  to  a  connection  with  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  at  the  Big  Sandy  or  at  Huntington." 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  RECEIPTS  FROM  AM.  SOURCES 
AND  HOW  APPLIED  FOR  THE  YSAR  ENDING 
JCNK30,  1872 

To  Payments  For- 

Operating  expenses $802  473 

Construction  and  equipment 466.215 

Bills    payable 423,823 

Lnuisv  &  Frankfort  bds  matured...  28,000 

Change  of  gauge 78,172 

Interest  on   th's  Company  bds 256,238 

Int  on  L.  R   Transfer  Co.  bds 15,004 

Dividends  of  slock 77,237 

Interest  on  floating  debt 73.391 

Increase  in  supplies  on  hand    21,852 


Total - $2,242,409 

By  receipts  from — 

Transportation   earnings $1,038,273 

Sale  of  77  Cincinnati  Br   bds 77,()nO 

Sale  of  359  L.  C  &  L.   R    It.  bds...       359,0:  0 

Sale  of  20,0(MI  shs.  com   st'k 506,159 

Chesapeake  &  0.  R.  R   L'n  acc't...       100 .000 

Decrease  in  cash  on  hand 109,493 

Acc'ts  for  labor  and  material  unpaid         52. 183 


Total $2,242,409 

GENERAL  LEDGER  BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  29,  1872. 

To- 
Conslruetion  and  equipment .     $7,684,998  17 

Real  estate $02,290   10 

General  supplies...  151,528   90 

Stock  in  Louisville 
&  Jefferson  Co. 
Agricultural  As- 
sociation      $5,000  00 

Stock  in  Bagdad 
Turnpike  Com- 
pany      2,000  00 

Stock  in  Eminence 
Turnpike  Com- 
pany.       3,000  00 


$10,000  00—     223,819  00 

Bills  receivable 2,300  08 

Various  accounts  due,  &e 138,699  68 

Trust  fund  for  former  c-ipital 
st  -ckholders  in  notes  to  ma- 
ture   425,473  76 

Cash    on    hand   in 

Louisville 78,938  35 

Cash    on    hand  in 

distant  banks 191,397  47—     270,335  82 

Profit  and  loss 414,414  49 


Total $9,190,041   00 

By- 

Capital     stock, 

full  shares..  $2,621,137  50 
Capital    stock, 

scrip    shares 

for  dividends  2,345  32 

Preferred  joint 

stock....' $1,500,000  00 

Less  unsold....        649,000  00 


$851000  00— $3,474,482  82 
By  Funded  Debt — 

To  S'ate  of  Ken- 
tucky (for  Right 
of  wayjBund....  $74,519  50 

City  of  Louisville 
bonds  assumed 
by  the  L  &F.  R. 
It    Co 100,000  od 

Louiev'e  &  Frank- 
fort R.  R.  Co. 
bondi 54,000  00 

Lexington  &  Fr'nk- 
fort  R.    R.    Co. 
bonds 25,000  00 


L.  C  &  L  R  R, 
Co.  First  mort- 
gage bonds 3,000,000  00 

L  CftLRRCo. 

2d  mtie.  bonds  1,000,000  00 

Less  uusold  296,000  09 

704,000  00—3,957,519  50 

Dividends  unclaim- 
ed on  capital 
stock  4,922  60 

Dividends  unclaim- 
ed on  preferred 
stock 43,815  00—       48.737  60 

Coupons   unpaid...  112,371   15 

B.lls     payable 600,969  54 

Accounts  payable  350,834  76—      951,801  30 

Trust  fund,  for  for- 
mer capital  stock- 
holders notes  to 
mature 425,473  75 

Trust  fund  for  for- 
mer capital  stock- 
holders ready  for 
payment ...219,651  87—    645,125  63 

$9,190,041  00 


The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. — The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Company  has  returned  from  a  tour  of  inspec 
tion  of  their  road  in  Minnesota  a'nd  Dako'.a,- 
also  of  the  Mount  Vincent  branch  of  the  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad.  They  report  both 
roads  all  constructed.  The  rails  are  laid  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  195  milef 
west  of  Red  River,  and  the  track  will  ba  com- 
pleted to  the  Missouri  River,  455  miles  west  of 
Lake  Superior,  in  about  fifteen  days.  Work 
has  heen  suspended  on  the  Mount  Vincent 
branch  by  reason  of  the  near  approach  of  win- 
ter and  a  misunderstanding  with  the  financial 
auents  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  road,  in 
Amsterdam,  with  whom  all  the  bunds  were 
placed,  uuder  an  engagement  with  the  com- 
pany. 

A  letter  to  the  Herald,  from  Edwinton,  Da- 
kota Territory,  says  :  "  The  surveying  party 
expected  to  arrive  at  Fort  Rice  to-day,  the  15th 
inst  Many  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  road 
have  gone  to  Puget  Sound,  where  6VerylLi;i£ 
is  progressing  satisfactorily  and  rapidly.  A. 
line  of  steamers,  to  run  in  connection  with  ihe 
railroad,  is  to  be  put  on  in  the  spring,  plying 
from  the  end  of  the  track  up  and  down  the 
river;  and  the  carrying  trade  will  be  large, 
making  a  shorter  and  quicker  route  east  from 
Montana,  via  Fort  Benton,  thence  by  steam- 
boat to  Edwinton,  on  the  North  Pacific  road, 
to  Lake  Superior,  probably  diverting  a  great 
deal  of  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  from 
the  Union  Pacific  road.  This  line  of  steamers 
will  be  owned  by  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  North  Pacific  Company;  from  which  there 
must  come  a  very  handsome  revenue,  as  it 
will  be  economy  for  the  government  to  ship 
all  military  and  Indian  supplies  by  thin  route 
for  all  the  Missouri  River  posts  add  reserva- 
tions iu  the  North-west. 


—  Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Marietta  &  Pittsburg  road 
north-west  through  Coshocton,  Mount  Vernon, 
Mount  Gilead,  Marion  and  Kenton  to  Lima 
0  ,  on  the  Pitt3burg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
road.  Such  an  extension  would  be  a  rout  160 
miles  long,  and  it  is  claimed  that  besides  a 
large  local  traffic  the  line  would  do  a  very 
lar^e  business  in  carrying  coal  Ftoni  the 
mines  of  Southern  Ohio. 
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Great  Western  Railway  ofi'nuaUn. 

BEPORT   FOB   THE    HALF   YEAR    ENDING    JULY   31, 
1872. 

The  receipt?  on  capital  account  during  the 
half  year  to  July  31,  1872,  amounted  to  £13,- 
779  arising  as  follows;  Five  per  cent  prefer 
ence  Block  in  anticipation  of  the  final  install- 
ment, ^120;  ditto,  paid  up  in  full  for  conver- 
sion into  ordinary  shares,  £11,557;  together, 
£11,677  ;  difference  in  exchange  on  121  shares 
transferred  from  Canada  to  Loudon,  £tj  ; 
leaving  £1 1,671 ;  sharps  issued  on  conversion 
of  preference  stock  during  the  half  year  at 
the  rate  of  five  shares  for  every  £100  stock — 
£84,300  stock  converted  into  4,215  shares,  of 
£20  10s.  each,  £86,408;  less  preference  stock 
cancelled  on  conversion,  £84,300;  leaving 
£2,208;  making  the  total  as  above,  £13,779. 
The  total  receipts  on  capital  account  amount- 
ed on  July  31,  1872,  to  £6,573,357.  The 
charges  on  capital  account  during  the  half 
year  amounted  to  £168,108.  Of  this  sum  the 
engineer's  report  shows  an  expenditure  for 
roadway,  sidings,  station  buildings,  &c,  and 
a  proportion  of  the  cost  of  steel  rails  laid  in 
the  track,  amounting  altogether  to  £18,708; 
land  purchases  for  station  extensions,  princi- 
pally at  Detroit,  absorb  £13,220;  car  pur- 
chases, as  slated  in  the  mechanical  superin- 
tendent's report,  to  the  extent  of  £31,907 
For  the  Glencoe  loop  line  £98,889  has  been 
expended,  and  £747  for  small  disbursements 
in  respect  of  the  Brantford  branch.  The  total 
exienliture  to  July  31,  1872,  amounted  to 
£6,153,671,  leaving  a  balance  of  £119,687  at 
at  the  credit  of  capital  account  The  receipts 
and  expenditure  on  revenue  account  for  the 
half  year  have  been  as  follows: 

G'oss  receipts £550,725 

Working    expenses,   including  re- 
newals and  all  charges 329,437 

Total £221,298 

From  which  is  deducted 

Interest  on  bonds,  etc £37,827 

Discount  and  charges  on 
conversion  of  American 
currency 34,703 

Amount  set  aside  for  re- 
newal of  ferry  steamers.      2,000 

Loss  on   working  the   Erie 

and  Niagara  Kailway...         554 

Alteration  of  gauge  ac 
count  proportion  charg- 
ed this  half  year 9,100—     84,184 

£137,114 
AdI  profit  on    working    Gait  and 

Guelph  Railway 1,725 

Total £138,831 

Add  surplus   Irom   last  year 5,644 

Amount  available  fir  dividend...  £144,483 
The  dividend  lor  the  half  year  on  the  5  per 
cent  preference  stock  amounts  to  £7,021,  and 
from  the  balance  the  Directors  recommend  a 
dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  at  the  rate  of 
6J  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  in  London  on 
October  26,  which  will  absorb  £135, .'77,  leav- 
ing £1,486  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  next 
half  year.  The  aggregate  revenue  receipts 
(exclusive  of  the  Gait  and  Guelph,  the  Well- 
ington, Grey,  and  Bruce,  and  the  Erie  and 
Niagara  railways)  exhibit  a  gross  increase  of 
£91,821,  which  cousist  of — 


Increase  in  way  passenger  traffic  £13,896 

"       through  passenger  traffic,....  20,148 
"       way    freight  and   live   stock 

traffic 19,721 

Increase  through  freight  and  live  stock 

traffic 36,233 

Increase  mails  and  express   freight...  1,823 

Total £91,821 

The  net  revenue  would  ha«e  shown  a  large 
increase  had  not  the  rates  and  fares  continued 
low — indeed  a  litt'e  less  than  in  the  corres 
pording  period.  The  only  remaining  portion 
of  the  line  where  the  broad  5  feet.  6  inches 
gauge  is  retained,  is  the  76  miles  between 
London  and  Hamilton.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining the  extra  rail  and  the  inconvenience 
of  working  the  mixed  gauge  have  determined 
the  directors  to  remove  and  dispose  of  the 
third  or  outer  line  of  rails.  The  entire  system 
of  the  Great  Western  will  then  be  the  uniform 
gauge  of  the  United  Statee,  ViZ.,  4  ft  8J  in - 
The  Wellington,  Grey,  and  Bruce  Railway  has 
been  worked  from  Guelph  to  Clifford  55}  miles, 
during  the  halt  year,  and  thus  far  the  expec- 
tation formed  of  its  value  has  been  realized. 
During  the  past  half  year  it  has  been  worked 
within  70  per  cent,  of  its  gross  earnings,  and 
has  yielded  additional  earnings  to  the  Great 
Western,  from  interchange  of  traffic,  to  the 
extent  of  $46,432  86,  and  in  the  two  years 
since  the  first  short  section  of  it  was  opened, 
of  $144,785  38.  Since  the  termination  of  the 
half  year  further  sections,  to  Walkerton  and 
E'aisly,  29  miles  beyond  Clifford,  have  been 
partially  worked,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  is  ex- 
pected the  entire  line  will  be  completed  to 
Southampton,  on  Lake  Huron.  The  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  ihe  Detroit  and  Milwaukee 
Railroad  have  been  as  follows  for  the  half 
year  ending  June  30,  1872  ;  G-oss  earnings, 
£131,215;  working  expenses,  taxes,  &c  ,£39.- 
463;  balance  to  meet  interest  on  bonds  £34, 
752.  The  through  traffic  of  this  road  is 
increasing,  but  the  local  traffic  has  decreased 
owing  to  the  new  lines  of  railway  crossing  it 
at  Grand  Haven,  Grand  Rapids,  Ionia  and 
Holly. 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad — 
The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  road,  on 
Sunday  last,  was  within  seventeen  miles  of  Red 
River,  but  trains  were  only  running  to  Caddo 
station,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  road  will 
be  completed  to  the  north  side  of  Red  River  by 
the  10th  of  next  month  The  bridge  at  that 
point  is  being  pushed  ahead  by  two  sets  of 
men,  night  and  day,  and  will  be  completed  for 
the  running  of  trains  in  a  short  time  thereafter. 
From  the  river  it  is  4  J  miles  to  the  new  town 
of  Denison,  to  which  point  the  cars  will  be 
running  in  a  few  weeks,  thus  making  a  con- 
tinuous railroad  connection  with  St.  Louis  a 
distance  of  620  miles,  and  leaving  only  a  gap 
of  40  miles  on  the  Texas  Central  road  to  make 
the  connection  complete  between  St.  Louis 
and  Galveston,  a  distance  of  1,013  miies  The 
road  bed  on  the  forty  mile  gap  in  Texas  is 
already  graded,  and  the  track  laying  is  going 
on  as  fast  as  the  iron  can  be  obtained  Emi- 
gration is  ti  wing  toward  Texas  rapidly  and 
business  is  lively.  Between  Dallas  and  Sher- 
man are  some  500  wagons  loaded  with  cotton, 
coming  norm,  and  any  amount  of  wagons 
loaded  wilh  hides.  Denison  has  150  houses 
finished.  A  large  hut-1  with  40  rooms  is  being 
put  up,  and  another  hotel — to  be  a  four  story 
brick — has  been  juit  started,  to  be  completed 
iu  90  days. 


Grmul  Trunk  Railway  or  Canada. 

REPORT  FOR   HALF-YEAR    ENDING   JVSE   30,  1872. 

The  gross  receipts  upon  the  whole 

undertaking  have    been £869,476 

Deduct  the  ordinary  work- 
ing expenses  (being  at 
therateo!68  18  per  cent, 
against  68.26  of  the  cor- 
responding half  of  last 
year £595,416 

The  renewals,   &c,  for  the 
permanent  way  and.wurks 
in  the  half  year  debited 
to  revenue 76,781—   672,197 


Leaving  an  available  balance  earned 

in  the  halt  year  of £197,282 

Less  amount  of  sundry  expenditures 

as    per  revenue  account...... 21,829 

£175,462 
Deduct  loss  on  American  currency..       10,635 


Balance £164,827 

To  this  sum  of  £164,827  has  to  be  ad- 
ded the  balance  carried  from  the 
net  revenue  account  of  last  half 
year  of 1,650 

Making  a  total  balance  of ,.  £166,477 

From  this,  however,  has  to  be  deduct- 
ed the  amount  of  postal  and  mili- 
tary revenue  due  for  the  hail  year 
to  the  postal  bondholders  of. 16,339 

Leaving  the  balance   of £150,138 

Applicable  for  the  following  payments,  viz: 

Interest  on  hired   cars £23,020 

Interest,  &<•.,  paid  on  lands...  1,775 

Interest  on  mortgage  to  Bink  of  Up- 
per Canada 4,424 

Interest  on  loans,  banker's  balances, 
promissory  notes,  European  ex- 
change, &c  852 

Interest    on    British  America  Land 

Company's  debentures.... •  616 

Interest  on  Montreal  ^Seminary  de- 
bentures   616 

Interest  on  Uland  fond  debentures.         2,700 

Half -yeailv  instalment  on  Portland 

sinking   fund 2,568 

Atlantic  and  St   Lawrence 

lease  (in  full)  £29,088 

Detroit  line  lease  (in  full).        11,250 

Montreal    and  Champlain 

Railway 14,075 

Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron...       27,500—  81,913 

1st  equipment  bonds  inte- 
rest        15,000 

2d  equipment  bonds  inte- 
rest        15,000—  30.000 

Balance  carried  forward 1,653 

£150,138 

Comparing  this  half  year  with  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1871,  the  gross  receipts 
sh  >w  an  increase  of  £93,597,  or  12  06  per  cent. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  passenger  re- 
ceipts of  £6,278,  or  2  40  per  cent,  and  in  the 
freight  receipts  of  £87,050,  or  15.02  per  cent. 
The  working  expenses  for  the  half  year 
amounted,  including  renewals,  to £672(1 97.  or 
77  31  per  cent.,  as  against  £596,416,  or  76  87 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  for  ihe  corres- 
ponding period  of  1871.  Exclusive  of  re- 
newals, the  ordinary  working  expenses  were 
£595,416,  against  £329,636,  or  68.48  per  ceui. 
against  68.^6  pur  ceut  of  the  receipts. 
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Ohio   Coal  Fields. 

We  copy  from  the  Gizetle  their  report  of 
the  very  interesting  lecture  of  Prof  Andrews, 
on  the  subject  of  theOYio  Coal  Fields: 

AriDUES8  OF  PU0F.  AN11UEW3. 
Prof.  Andrews  first  showed  that  Cincinnati, 
being  a  great  city,  should  make  all  attic  es 
of  prime  necessity  free  from  any  uncertainly 
or  precai idleness  of  supply.  In  the  earlier 
days  when  the  place  was  small,  the  abode  of 
the  first  pioneers,  the  elements  of  precarious 
ness  mattered  campara'ively  little;  it  rather 
pave  zest  to  pioneer  life.  If  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  capture  of  bear  or  turkey  were 
somewhat  long,  the  appetite  was  the  keener 
and  the  relish  greater  when  the  supply  came 
'J  he  spring  on  the  hillside  drying  up  in  sum- 
mer gave  way  in  time  to  wells,  and  in  the 
growth  of  the  place,  wells  gave  way  to  water 
works,  with  certain  and  abundant  supply. 
The  surrounding  forest  afforded  the  first  fuel, 
and  as  the  forest  receded  wood  was  floated 
down  the  river,  and  when  this  became  uncer- 
tain coal  from  the  upper  waters  began  to 
take  its  place.  Coal  slowly  made  its  way 
against  many  prejudices,  hickory  and  maple 
being  regarded  by  many  as  possessing  in 
themselves  all  the  calorie  virtues. 

Bit  coal  at  last  supplied  all  the  wants, 
and  this  was  brought  by  the  river  almost  ex- 
clusively. But  the  river  has  elements  of 
uncertainly,  and  now  the  city,  in  the  magni 
tude  of  it*  wants,  often  suffers  far  the  want  of 
an  adequate  and  continuous  supply.  Has, 
then,  the  city  outgrown  the  Ohio  river?  If 
the  question  is  change?  it  answers  itself' 
Shall  an  article  of  cheap  necessity — indeed,  a 
prime  factor  in  the  well  being  and  growth  of 
the  city,  the  demand  for  which  is  const mt 
and  in'  reasingly  vast — be  subjected  to  a 
doubtful  and  precarious  supply  ? 

The  Ohio  River  has  served  a  noble  purpose, 
and  through  its  aid  Cnieiunnati  has  grown 
steadily  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  business 
enterprises,  and  with  this  wealth  has  cune  re 
gard  to  the  requisitions  of  tasle  und  culture, 
and  now  the  city,  with  its  almost  unrivaled 
environs,  ranks  among  the  first  and  most 
beautiful  in  the  land.  In  past  years  the 
river  floated  your  commerce,  and  travelers 
csme  and  went  by  it,  and  all  gave  it  merited 
honor.  It  was  for  years  the  great  thorough- 
fare over  which  the  statesmen  of  the  West 
passed  to  and  from  the  national  capital,  and 
business  men  to  and  from  the  Eastern  marts. 
Down  it  immigrants,  in  constant  throng, 
passed,  to  find  homes  here,  or  in  the  broad 
West  beyond.  But  its  day  has  passed,  not 
for  the  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  its 
scenery,  but  for  the  prosaic  purposes  of 
traffic,  and  now  Cincinnati  must  look  else- 
where for  the  supply  of  one  of  her  most 
urgent  demands  Fortunately,  an  ample 
supply  of  fuel  is  not  far  away,  and  I  shall 
point  out  such  of  our  coal  fields  lying  E  ist  as 
are  proximate  to  the  city.  But  before  the 
Professor  takes  an  excursion  with  his  audi- 
ence, among  the  Eastern  hills  and  valleys,  he 
wishes  to  spend  a  moment  on  the  subject,  of 
coal  ilsell — its  origin  and  leading  varieties 
that  we  may  make  our  excursion  more  intelli- 
gently. 

(Here  the  Professor  drew  a  geological 
seciioti  across  the  State,  from  Cincinnati 
easiwatd,  and  illustrated  by  a  diagram  ) 

Coal  is  formed  from  vegetable  matter. 
The  leaves,  bark,  and  vegetable  tissues  are 
visible  in  ihe  coal  itself. 

Ccal  vegetation  grew  where  now  found, 
and   was   not   a  mass  of  vegetable  detritus 


carried  from  the  land  and  buried  under  the 
sea,  as  some  think.  Coal  vegetation  grew  in 
marshes  and  on  low  islands  skirling  an  an- 
cient shore.  Fishes  and  marine  shells  are 
found  in  coal,  and  accompanying  slate 
I  hese  marshes  were  sometimes  flooded,  and 
beacl.wurn  slicks  carried  into  the  marshes  and 
are  now  lo.lged  in  the  coal. 

The  marsh  set' led  down  and  the  vegelntinn 
was  buried  by  sands  and  clay  sediments, 
which  now  form  sandstones  and  shales. 
This  subsidence  was  a  regular  and  uniform 
thing  until  arrested,  and  the  waters  were 
silted  up  with  sand  and  mud.  A  new  marsh 
former!,  making  another  seam  of  coal.  Hence 
a  beauiiful  parallelism  between  the  seams  of 
coal,  for  each  represents  a  water  line.  The 
coal  thus  formed  is  of  three  kinds:  highly 
bituminous  and  coking,  splint,  and  Gunnel. 
These  pass  into  each  other  by  almost  imper- 
ceptible gradations. 

Conking  coal — formed  from  the  vegetation 
which  has  before  burial  undergone  the  least 
change  from  decomposition.  A  tree  or  branch 
in  impervious  clay  always  makes  briglit 
resinous  coal.  Pittsburg  and  Y  oughiogheny 
are  of  this  general  class  Good  steam  coal 
where  it  can  be  stoked.  Not  so  pleasant  for 
the  great  as  the  dry  burning  coal.  It  is  good 
for  coke,  and  generally  for  gas. 

Splint  Coal — Is  formed  from  vegetation 
more  changed,  which  has  been  more  sub 
jected  to  welting  and  drying.  It  is  generally 
laminated,  and  breaks  into  t  ibular  blocks  in 
fracture  and  dry  burning,  It,  is  generally 
rich  in  carbon,  and  from  its  non-cementing 
nature  is  specially  adapted  to  the  blast  fur- 
nace. 

Cannel  Coal  — In  the  ancient  marshes 
there  were  areas  where  the  waicr  stood  more 
or  less,  and  there  were  accumulations  of 
vegetable  mud  or  muck,  such  as  we  find  in 
bogs  now.  All  vegetable  structure  is  gone, 
and,  when  dry,  such  muck  forms  a  dark  and 
impalpable  powder.  Such  muck  beds,  in  the 
ancient  marsh,  when  burned  up  and  com- 
pressed, and  bitutriinized,  formed  cannel  coal, 
which  shows  no  structure,  seldom  any  lamina- 
tion, and  breaks  with  a  conchoridal  fracture 
This  coal,  when  free  from  impurities  makes  a 
popular  parlor  grate  coal,  and  gives  to  gas  a 
high  illuminating  power. 

Ash  in  Coal — Is  derived  from  the  ashes  or 
inorganic  matter  in  the  original  vegetation, 
and  from  the  sediments  which  were  brought 
into  the  old  coal  marshes.  A  coal  from  Jack- 
son County  gave  .77  per  cent  of  ash.  From 
this  minimum  it  ranges  to  even  20  or  30  per 
cent,  and,  when  excessive,  destrots  the  value 
ul  the  co«l. 

Sulphur  in  Coal — Is  derived,  in  part  from 
the  original  vegetation,  but  probably  more 
from  sulphates  in  ocean  water,  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  decomposing  vegetable  mat- 
ter. Part  of  the  sulphur  is  united  with  iron 
to  form  pyrites  or  bisulphide  of  iron  ;  partis 
united  with  the  bituminous  malter  and  is 
volatilized  carbon  of  the  coke.  A  mere  trifle 
is  found  in   the  ashes. 

For  iron  miking,  in  blist  furnaces,  the 
more  sulphur  passes  off  in  the  cooking  which 
lakes  place  in  the  top  of  the  furnace  stack 
ihe  better,  since  pure  coke  is  chiefly  needed. 
For  gas  making,  it  is  just  the  opposite. 

The  Professor  gave  the  following  distances 
to  coal   fields. 

CINCINNATI     &    MUSKINGUM     VALLET     RAILROAD 

Cincinnati  to  Lancaster,  1 2.5  miles;  Cincin- 
nati to  New  Lexington,  Uli  miles;  do.  to 
MeLuorty,  152  miles;  New  Lexington  to 
Moxahala,  5  miles;  to  Sunday  Creek,  10 
miles;    Cincinnati    to    Sunday    Creek,    156 


miles;  Cincinnati  to  Wolf  Station  about  141 
miles;  Wolf  Station  to  Shawnee,  12  miles 
(estimate) ;  Lancaster  to  Sirait'ville  field,  by 
a  pr  iposed  direct  road,  17  to  20  miles;  Lan- 
caster to  Hiydenville,  2*i  miles;  Lancaster  to 
Nelsonville,  30  miles;  Cincinnati  to  Nelson- 
ville,  via  C  !i  II.  V.  Riilroad.  15.5  miles; 
Cincinnati  to  Straitsville,  via  C.  &  H.  V. 
Riilroad,    loli   mdes. 

The  coal  by  ihe  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum 
Valley  Railroad  would  find  dump'ge  from 
the  bridge  slope,  and  will  naturally  supply 
the  southern  part  of  the  city. 

MARIETTA  1  CINCINNATI  RAILROAD. 
Cincinnati  to  Byers'  Stition,  about  120 
miles;  from  Byers'  to  Pigeon  C.-eek,  by 
branch  t  >  be  built,  3  to  5  miles.  Cincinnati 
ti  Elamden,  12!)  miles;  Huinden  to  Jackson, 
12  miles;  total,  141  miles  Cincinnati  ti  Z.i- 
leski,  140  miles;  Cincinnati  to  Mineral  'Illy, 
150  miles,  King's  Swi'ch  and  Mooresville  be- 
tween Z  ileski  and  Mineral  City  ;  Cincinnati 
to  Carbundale,  155  miles;  Cincinnati  to 
Athens,  IliO  miles;  Nelsonville,  via  M  &  C. 
R.  R,  17  4  miles;  Cincinnati  to  Big  Run 
and  Federal  Cieek,  174  miles.  Coai  by  the 
M.  &  C.  R.  K.  would  supply  the  north  part  of 
the  city. 

OHIO    RIVER. 

Cincinnati  to  Big  Sandy,  158  miles;  Cin- 
cinnati to  Pitt-burg,  4li(i  miles;  Cincinnati  to 
Pomeroy.  230  miles;  Ohio  River  to  Peach 
Orchard  coal,  Big  Sandy,  42  miles;  Ohio 
River  to  Warfield,  53  miles;  Ohio  River  to 
Twelve  Pole,  by  rail,  24  miles  ;  Ohio  River  to 
Guyandotte  Coal  Field,  32  miles,  Ohio  River 
to  Coal  Rver  Coal  Field,  by  water,  72  miles, 
bv  rail  a  little  less  ;  Ohio  River  to  Coalburg, 
Kanawha,  by  water,  70  miles,  by  rail,  U9 
miles. 

The  speaker  passed  up  the  Cincinnati  & 
Muskingum  Valley  Railroad  to  Lancaster, 
and  thence  to  the  great  Perry  County  and 
Hocking  Valley  coal  fields  by   various  routes. 

Continuing  to  New  Lexington  and  Mc- 
Laney  Station,  we  find  coal  in  the  hills  bor- 
dering the  railroad.  It  is  of  good  quality  and 
popular  where  used.  Ten  miles  south  of  New 
Lexington  by  a  railroad  now  in  progress,  the 
great  Sunday  Creek  coal  seam  is  reached,  tho 
maximum  development  of  coal  in  the  State 
being  thirteen  feet  lacking  two  inches  of 
pure  coal.  The  quality  is  very  superior,  and 
has  great  adaptation  to  all  the  higher  uses. 
In  another  year  this  coal  will  be  reached,  and 
can  be  mined  and  shipped  to  ({rent  advantage. 
Excellent  coal  is  found  in  the  Moxahala  Val- 
ley, south  of  New  Lexington  At  thejunc 
lion,  about  six  miles  west  of  New  Lexington, 
Ihe  Newark  &  Slrailsvtlle  crosses  the  Cin- 
einnai  &  Muskingum  Valley  Railroad,  and 
reaching  Shawnee  City  in  "the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Siraiisville,  where  very  ex- 
cellent coal  is  found  in  great  abundance. 

A  road  is  projected  from  Lancaster  to  the 
Siraiisville  region,  which  wilt  reaeh  the  coal 
field  in  seventeen  miles. 

By  using  the  Hocking  Valley  road,  all  the 
vast  treasures  of  the  Hocking  Valley  and 
Siraiisville  region  are  made  accessible. 
This  is  a  coal  of  the  finest  quality,  and  it  is 
authenticating  itself  for  all  important  uses, 
over  a  vast  district  which  it  is  now  supplying. 
The  business  ill  this  region  is  becoming  very 
extensive  and  profitable. 

MARIETTA  AND    CINCINNATI  RAILROAD. 

A  branch  from  Byers'  Statio  i  up  Pigeon 
Creek  reaches  in  3  to  5  miles,  the  Sells  coal, 
the  equivalent  of  the  Anthony  seam.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  and   purest  coals  in  the  State. 

Hill  coal  and  shaft  coal  are  fouud  nearer 
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Jackson — all  superior  coals.  A  branch  to  the 
Elk  Fork  coal  (Wolff's),  north  of  McArthur. 
This  is  a  very  excellent  coal,  and  perhaps  the 
equivalent  of  the  Briar  Hill  and  Jackson 
shaft. 

At  Zaleski,  Kind's  Switch,  Moonville,  Car- 
bondale,  are  coals  of  varying  values,  but  gen- 
erally (rood,  and  popular  where  used.  From 
Carbondale.  a  road  &  to  5  miles  would  strike 
the  Nelsolville  region,  or  Floodwood,  or 
Meeker's  Run,  where  the  coal  is  from  6  to  8 
feet.  Hocking  Valley  coal  may  now  he 
brought  to  Alliens,  thence  by  the  M.  &  C 
Railroad,  eost  of  Athens,  on  Federal  Creek 
and  branches,  the  equivalent  of  the  Pomeroy 
Beam  in  Ames,  Browne,  Homer,  Marion,  and 
townships.  This  is  a  good  coal  for  all 
uses  except  gas  making  and  the  blast  furnace. 
It  makes  a  good  coal  for  steam  purposes  and 
for  the  grate  where  a  ccaking  coal  is  de- 
sired. 

SYMMES  CREEK  ROUTE. 

Distances  furnished  by  Col.  Trimble — Cin- 
cinnati (Miami  Depot)  to  Works  Mines,  5 
miles  west  of  Jackson,  106  miles;  Cincinnati 
to  Jackson  Court  House,  111  miles;  Cinrin 
nati  to  Symmes  Creek  seam  of  coal,  Green- 
field Township,  120  miles;  Cincinnati  to 
Waterloo,  Walnut  Township,  131  miles; 
Waterloo  to  Ohio  River,  23  miles. 

COAL  IN  JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Shaft  coal  at  Jackson — Very  pure  and  ex- 
cellei.t;  used  for  making  iron  in  blast  furnace  ; 
resembles  the  Briar  Hill  block  coal,  but  less 
blocky,  probahly  the  geological  equivalent  of 
the  Briar  Hill  seam. 

Anthony  coal,  oae  of  the  purest  and  best 
coals  of  the  State,  extends  through  the  hills 
to  the  north  tor  a  considerable  distance  ;  seen 
on  Buffalo  Skull  Creek  and  Pigeon  Creek,  &c. 
Hill  Coal. — Anoiher  very  pure  coal,  and 
would  make  a  very  popular  fuel.  It  has 
Utile  sulphur  and  little  ash. 

Over  the  ridge  on  Symmes  Creek  in  the 
Sheridan  coal,  which  is  thicker,  and  found  to 
be  very  full  and  good.  This  coal  ranges 
through  Walnut  Greenfield,  and  perhaps,other 
townships  in  Galia  County. 

There  are  four  other  coal  seams  on  this 
railroad  line — one  75  feet  telow  ferriferous 
limestone;  one  just  under  the  limestone,  and 
one  20  feet  above,  and  one  50  feet  above  the 
Symmes  Creek  seam. 

By  a  branch  south  of  Jackson  the  Web- 
ster Furnace  block  coal  could  be  rearhed. 
This  is  the  geological  equivalent  of  the  Briar 
Hill  coal  ;  the  coal  is  very  superior. 

There,  is,  on  the  aggregate,  a  vast  supply  of 
coal  on  this  route. 

By  the  Ohio  Valley  the  coal  fields  are 
reached  in  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles. 

On  the  Little  Scioto,  near  Webster  furnace. 
the  coal  is  very  tine,  and  in  places  typical 
block  coal,  but  this  coal  is  needed  at  home 
for  smelting  the  ore  of  this  region.  It  is, 
however,  wiihin  reach  of  the  Ohio  River  over 
the  Portsmouth  branch  of  the  M.  &  C.  Rail- 
road. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Hanging  Rock  and  Iron- 
ton  the  principal  coal  is  the  Newcastle  vein, 
20  feet  above  the  ferriferous  limestone.  This 
coal  is  used  successfully  for  genenal  purposes, 
but  is  not  well  adapted  for  blast  furnaces. 

The  Sheridan  coal,  now  mined  and  shipped 
on  the  Ohio  side,  about  si*  miles  above 
Ironton,  is  an  excellent  coal  for  steam  pur- 
poses, and  for  most  oi  her  us°s.  It  is  a  widely 
spread  seam,  extending  back  inlo  Symmes 
Creek.     The  Syinmes  Creek  coal  ranges  from 


four  to  six  feet;  is  a  good  coal,  with  a  large 
per  cent,  of  fixed  carhon.  This  coal  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  Ohio  Valley  by  the  valley  of 
Symmes  Creek. 

The  distance  from  the  river  to  the  best,  of 
these  coals  is  about  twenty-three  miles.  This 
deposit  is  quite  extensive,  and  is  well  de 
veloped  and  very  pure  throughout  several 
townships.  Following  up  the  river,  the  next 
important  seam  is  that  of  Pomeroy  and 
v'cinity,  which  is  Well  known  in  Cincinnati 
The  range  of  this  coal  is  extensive  and  the 
supply  abundant,  and  is  very  accessible,  the 
river  curvature  affording  a  large  frontage  for 
mining. 

The  coal  fields  on  Duck  Creek,  above 
Marietta,  are  now  rendered  accessible  by  the 
Marietti  &  Pitisburg  Railroad  These  veins 
have  a  thickness  of  f.om  five  to  six  feet.  The 
coal  is  highly  valued  for  steam  purposes,  and 
is  used  in  the  puddling  furnaces  at  the 
Marietta  Iron  Works,  and  is  now  in  general 
use  at  Marietta,  taking  the  place  of  the  up- 
river  coals. 

Ou  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  the  Coalton 
coal  seam  is  worked  on  the  railroad,  twelve 
miles  south  of  Ashland.  This  is  a  valuable 
coal  for  furnace  use,  for  which  reason  it  is 
not  shipped  by  its  owuers  to  the  general 
market. 

The    Peach    Orchard     District,    forty-two 
miles    up  the  Big  Sandy,   contains  very  fine 
deposits   of  coal,   which   at    one   time  won   a 
high  reputation  in  this  ^ity;  but  the    mines  | 
had  to  be  abandoned  during  the  war.  : 

On  Twelve   Pole    Creek,   twenty-four  miles 
from  the  Ohio  River,  is  also  a  valuable  boring 
of  coal,    generally  a  splint,  but  running  into 
cannel    in   places,   the  heaviest  good    cannel  1 
the  lecturer  had  ever  examined. 

The  Guyandotte  coal,  thirty-two  miles 
back  from  Ihe  river,  is,  doubtless,  the  same 
as  thai  on  Twelve  Pole.  This  is  reported  to 
be  of  line  quality,  and  from  six  to  seven  feet 
thick.  The  Coal  River  basin  extends  further 
up,  and  embraces,  with  the  Kanawha  coals, 
an  extensive  field,  and  the  coal  is  highly  spo- 
ken of. 

All  these  several  coal  deposits,  affording  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  every  class  of  coal, 
are  in  easy  reach  of  a  line  of  railroad  along 
the  Ohio  River  directly,  or  by  branch  roads, 
extending  short  di -lances  up  the  valleys  of 
these  lateral  streams. 

GENERAL    CONCLUSION. 

I  fear  I  have  confused  your  minds  by  the 
large  number  of  locations  of  excellent  coal  to 
be  found  within  reasonable  distance  of  Cin- 
cinnati. There  is  one  very  manifest  infer- 
ence from  these  facts — viz,  that  Cincinnati 
should  not  go  to  Western  Pennsylvania  for 
coal.  As  it  now  is,  you  go  300  miles  furlhur 
than  you  need  go,  and  that  31)0  miles  the 
worst  part  of  the  Ohio  River,  through  which  the 
coalboats  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  low  water, 
sand  bars,  bridge  abutments,  &c.  Fewer 
runs  can  be  made  on  the  same  rise  of  river,  so 
much  more  time  being  consumed  on  the  way. 
Furthermore,  of  the  millions  of  dollars  sent 
to  Pennsylvania  fur  coal,  not  a  dollar  comes 
back  to  you  in  the  reflex  current  of  trade. 
This  vast  sura  is  not  only  lost  to  you,  but 
goes  largely  to  enrich  Pittsburg,  a  rival  city. 
Fortunately,  adequate  supplies  are  at  hand. 

During  the  address,  while  the  Professor 
was  speaking  of  the  coal  field  on  the  line  of 
the  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  Valley  Railroad, 
a  gentleman  inquired  : 

'•  What  grades   are   to  be  overcome  in  get- 
ting  coal  to   Cincinnati  from  that  district — 
1  about  the  maximum  ?" 


Prof.  Andrews — I  have  not  the  exact 
grades,  but  they  are  not  very  serious  until 
you  get  on  the  ridge  between  Lancaster  and 
Circleville.  Between  the  waters  of  the 
Hocking  and  the  waters  of  the  Scioto  there  is 
but  one  place  where,  for  heavy  freight  trains, 
an  extra  engine  would   be  needed. 

Q — How  many  feet  to  the  mile  is  the 
grade  ? 

Prof  A. — I  do  not  know  positively,  but.  I  un- 
derstand it  is  about  6-1  feet.  The  difficulty 
there  could  be  obviated  by  using  an  extra  en- 
gine. 

Q. — How  many  cars  loaded  with  coal  can 
be  taken  over  lhat  road  with  one  engine  ? 

Prof.  A — With  the  exception  of  lhat  one 
place,  I  have  been  t  >ld  they  can  lake  28.  of 
3;  0  bushels  each  That  is  about  the  average 
size  of  the  trains  on  the  Hocking  Valley  road 
— not  where  it  is  taken  out  of  the  lidge, 
but  where  they  make  up  their  trains. 
Q — H>w  long  is  that  up  grade? 
Prof.  A. — It  is  not  long.  It  is  the  first  rise 
west  of  Lancaster,  and  of  course  it  is  up 
grade  coming  this  way,  to  the  sumi.iit.  I  am 
told  it  is  nothing  serious.  Whether  it  can  be 
remedied  by  some  new  engineering,  I  do  not 
know. 

Q. — What  is  the  relative  value  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  coals,  of  which  you  have  spoken, 
and  ihe  Pittsburg  coal. 

Prof.  A  — It  is  very  difficult  to  speak  of 
their  relative  values.  The  Pittsburg  coal  is 
the  standard  of  that  class  of  coaking  coal. 
For  honsehould  use,  and  for  the  generation 
of  sleam,  Ihe  other  coals  are  preferred  by 
many  people.  I  have  burned  the  Pitisburg 
and  other  coals,  and  my  preferences  are  for 
the  dry  burning  co  > Is  of  the  Hocking  Valley. 
They  are  much  cleaner,  and  have  less  ash. 
The  chief  heiting  qualny  of  coal  lies  in  the 
carbon.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  gas 
between  the  Straitsvtl  e  coal  and  the  P  ti- 
bu°-g  coal  is  not  much.  There  is  a  little  ex- 
cess of  gas  in  the  Pittsburg  coal,  but  in  Co- 
lumbus, Lancaster,  and  other  places  where 
Slraiisville  coal  is  easily  obtained,  that  coal 
has  driven  out  the  Youghiogheny  coal.  One 
of  the  reasons  is  that  the  Straitsville  coal 
makes  gas  of  a  superior  quality 

By  photometric  test,  ihe  Youghiogheny 
coal  produces  a  gas  which  averages  fourteen 
candles,  while  by  ihe  same  test,  Straitsville 
averages  eighteen  candles.  I  have  never  in 
my  life  found  so  beautiful  and  satisfactory  a 
li^ht  for  my  evenings  as  I  get  in  Lancaster, 
where  they  use  Siraitsville  coal.  Il  your  gas 
companies  could  get  it  as  cheap  as  the  other 
coals,  I  have  no  doubt  they   would  use  it. 

Q. — Are  there  any  uses  to  which  the 
Youghiogheny  coal  is  applied,  for  which  the 
coal  von  have  been  speaking  of  can  not  be 
applied  ? 

Prof  A. — With  the  single  exception  of  ma- 
king hard  coke,  I  do  not  know  of  any.  The 
best  cokes  are  made  of  coals  which  melt,  be- 
come porous,  and  swell  up.  When  they 
harden,  they  harden  like  a  cinder,  and  that 
makes  the  most  valuable  and  compact  coke. 
Q — I  understand  the  most,  valuable  uses  of 
the  Youghiogheny  coal  are  for  making  steam 
and   blacksmithing  ? 

Prof.  A — I  find  all  over  the  country  that 
the  blacksmiths  have  very  different  ideas 
about  coal,  but  they  generally  prefer  a  bitu- 
minous or  caking  coal.  They  want  what  they 
call  a  ".hollow"  fire,  which  is  better  aliened 
by  a  caking  coal.  As  to  the  relative  values 
for  the  generation  of  stea.n,  I  can  nol  say  A 
gentleman  in  Columbus  is  testing  coals  with 
reference  to  that  subject.  If  I  can  getbim  to 
lest  a  sample  of  Youghiogheny  coal  for  me,  I 
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will  know  the  relative  val'ies  of  coals  for  ihut 
purpose.  I  do  not  disparage  the  Youghio- 
glieny  coal,  because  it  is  a  valuable  coal  of  its 
class;  but  the  class  is  not  what  I  should  pre- 
fer-for  general  use.  The  Straitavillo  coal, 
Ijud^e,  would  be  very  valuable  for  domestic 
use. 

Q — What  is  the  probable  supply  of  that 
Straitsville  coal  ? 

Prof.  A. —  It  is  indefinite.  It  runs  through 
several  counties,  and  in  its  maximum  develop- 
ment, it  has  a  development  of  13  feet  for  miles 
and  miles. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress the  Siate  Hoard  of  Equalization,  to  >t  ite 
what  value  coal  gave  to  land,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  st.ite  that,  in  some  distriils,  they 
had  so  much  coai  that  the  consumption  of  the 
larger  part  of  it  would  have  to  be  adjourned 
fi.r  mure  than  two  hundred,  and  from  that  to 
a  thousand  years;  and  that  the  coal  to  be 
mined  two  hundred  years  from  now  had  no 
present  effect  on  llie  t-ixab  e  value  of  the 
land.  I  have  no  iVar  that  it  will  be  exhausted 
for  a  lnriL'  time  to  come 

Q  — VVhut  is  the  restive  value  in  carbon 
of  i he  StraitiVille  and  the  Youghiogheny 
coal? 

Prof  A — I  thinlc  the  Straitsville  coal  has 
two  or  three   per  cent    more  carbon. 

Q  — I). i  you  consider  that  Suiolo  coal  at  the 
Webster  Furnace  of  any  betier  quality  Ihan 
the  Ashland  coal?  [In  Kentucky] 

Prof  A — I  should  say  the  coal  at  Webster 
Furnace  would  take  rank  with  I  be  other 
coals  ill  that  vicinity,  but  it  has  not  been  very 
extensively  opened. 

.Q — Isu't  it  a  stronger  coal  than  the  oth- 
ers ? 

Prof.  A.  — I  should  think  it  would  be 
stronger  in  heating  power — that  is,  has  more 
fixed  carbon — than  the  Ashlnnd   coal. 

In  conclusion,   Professor  Andrews  said  : 

The  coal  fields  I  have  mentioned  are  so  ex- 
tensive, and  of  such  quality,  that  in  five 
years  it  should  drive  out  of  your  market  all 
of  the  Pennsylvania  coal      [Applause] 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Pro- 
fessor, and   the  meeting  adjourned. 

—  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Buston  &  Albany  Railroad  for 
the  year  ending  September  30: 

1871.  18T2. 

Income $7,962,342  40  $9,259  598  81 

Expenses.........  5,807,359  44     6,896,984  12 

Total... $2,154,982  96  $2,362,614  69 

Number   of   tons 

carried 2,209,333  2,732,9C1 

Total  freight  mile- 
age   tons    car 

ried  one  mile...  227,151,684  299,064,965 
Number    of    pas- 

sengerscarried.         4,744,904  5,247,526 

Passengers  car- 
ried one  mile.  93,065.938  113,047,331 
The  increase  of  gross  receipts  was  $1,297,- 
256  41,  or  16$  per  cent ,  while  the  increase  in 
net  earnings  is  $207,631  73,  or  9$  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done  is 
large  in  both  passenger  and  freight  depart- 
ments, but  the  increase  in  net  receipts  is  al- 
most wholly  from  the  latter,  owing  to  the 
considerable  reduction  in  passenger  rates 
made  during  the  year. 

■  m  ■      

•—Solicitor-General  Bristow,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  at  Washington,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  Solicitor  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railway. 


The  Upper  Arkansas  Valley. — -While  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad  com- 
pany is  laying  its  track  along  the  Arkansas 
Valley  toward  the  western  line  of  our  Slate, 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad  company 
is  building  a  road  in  the  upper  part  of  ihe  val- 
ley, extending  from  Pueblo  west.  The  line 
from  Denver  to  Pueblo  is  already  in  operation, 
and  this  new  line  is  called  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley Division  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
road.  It  is  expected  that  thirtv-five  miles  of 
this  road,  viz.,  from  Pueblo  to  Canon  city,  will 
be  finished  by  the  15th  of  October.  Eight 
miles  from  Canon  citv  valuable  coal  mines  are 
reached.  The  coal  field  has  lorty  four  square 
miles,  or  28.160  acres,  which  is  underlaid  by 
nine  seams  two  now  operated  The  coal  is 
lignite,  and  has  been  well  lesied  ;  some  samples 
were  taken  to  Denver  for  trial  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas.  and  it  wa*  pronounced  to  be 
sitpeiiorto  any  other  in  the  Territory.  The 
lollowing  is  an  analvsis  of  coal  from  the  lower 
vein  :  Volatile  mat'er,  40.65  ;  fixed  carbon, 
53  69;  ash.  5  66;  tula  I  sulphur,  0  59  It  is 
free  burning  coal,  makes  no  smut,  and  leaves 
but   linle   ashes 

Pueblo  is  ahout  175  or  200  miles  from  the 
wesl  line  of  Kansas.  The  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  S^nta  Fe  company  will  be  almost  obliged 
hy  necessities  of  Ihe  case  to  extend  its  line  up 
the  villey  to  Pueblo,  while  ihe  Kansas  Pacific 
company  is  already  building  a  branch  from 
Kit  Carson  to  the  same  point  It  is  probable 
that  inside  of  two  years  ihe  Arkansas  Valley 
will  be  laid  with  arailroid  line  frmri  the  west 
line  of  our  State  to  the  South  Park  in  Colo- 
rado —  JjcnrrPnce  Journal 
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Where  it  is  Introduced. 

es-Tlie  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
9Ien  Is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  t  lie  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  firot  that  kindle  ittsiations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNAT 
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Popular    Science— Weather— Coal— and 
Consequences. 

Rather  a  complicated  subject,  says  my  read- 
ers. 5Tes,  but  this  is  just  the  time  to  consider 
it.  With  winter  in  the  middle  of  November, 
with  coal  no  cheaper,  and  with  the  tunnel  un- 
finished and  untouched,  it  is  suggestive  of  a 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  such  a  thing  as 
popular  science;  and  especially  whether  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  popular  economy  ?  Upon 
the  la3t  point,  we  are  very  clear  there  is  not; 
and  in  this  America  of  ours  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  there  ever  will  be.  Just  look 
round  this  city,  and  seeing  the  poor  suffering 
for  fuel,  and  the  rich  paying  one-third  more 
than  they  need  do  for  coal.  Now  just  sup- 
pose there  was  a  popular  science  in  the  shape 
of  economy,  and  see  what  a  vast  difference 
it  would  make.  The  city  might  save  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars  each  year  on  coal.  Now 
let  the  rich  and  intelligent  people  go  to  work 
and  save  that  million  and  a  half.  That  will  be 
the  science  of  economy.  Then  let  them  put 
half  that  in  their  pockets,  and  take  the  other 
half  to  support  and  give  employment  to  the 
poor.  The  result  would  be  this,  there  would 
■be  no  poor  in  the  city,  and  the  rich  business 
men  would  save  the  interest  on  ten  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum  to  put  in  their  own 
pockets.  This  would  be  a  popular  science 
developed  in  economy,  and  made  available  to 
the  people.  But  when  shall  we  see  such  a 
science?  When  shall  we  see  the  science  of 
public  economy  made  available  and  practical 
in  life?  Alas,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  what 
we  have  seen  in  Cincinnati  for  a  few  years,  we. 
shall  think  popular  science  and  public  econo- 
my the  most  impractical  and  unavailable 
things  in  the  world. 

As  we  shall  here  throw  our  ideas  into  hotch- 
pot, we  shall  go  from  economy  to  weather. 
The  weather  suggested  coal,  and  coal  sug- 
gested the  weather,  and  certainly  they  are 
kindred.  Here,  we  remark,  that  winter  in 
November  is  a  rare  thing  in  this  climate. 
The  usual  course  of  the  climate  here  brings 
no  really  cold  weather  until  Christmas.  But 
now  a  spell  of  cold  weather  has  begun  and 
continued,  which  is  on  the  average  as  cold  as 
the  average  of  our  winters.  "Old  Probabili- 
ties," at  Washington,  thinks  he  has  made  a 
discovery;  but  it  is  not  much  of  a  discovery, 
for  the  ele.nen.ts  of  the  changes  are  kaown, 


and  we  thought  we  knew  it  before,  in  sub- 
stance. About  ten  years  ago,  in  a  report  on 
statistics  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  the  Com- 
missioner, noticing  a  sudden  change  of  this 
kind,  called  it  an  ice  storm  coming  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  But  the  Meteorological 
Department  at  Washington  seems  to  have 
verified  what  would  seem  to  be  a  very  natural 
consequence  of  the  observed  fact-i;  that  this 
ice  storm  is  really  generated  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  On  that  vast  expanse  of  water,  and 
in  a  warm  climate,  regular  currents  of  air  are 
generated,  sometimes  blowing  weeks  and 
months  in  the  same  direction.  Now  it 
seems  from  the  observations  of  the  Mete- 
orological Bureau  at  Washington,  that  the 
warm,  damp  wind  of  the  Pacific,  in  a 
strong  current,  comes  to  our  Pacific  coast, 
grows  cooler,  and  crossing  the  lofty  sum- 
mits of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  becomes 
very  cold,  and  this  icy  current  descends  upon 
us  in  this  central  valley.  This  is  reasonable, 
and  in  fact  is  now  proved.  This  ice  storm  is 
the  consequence  of  a  great  and  sudden  undu- 
lation of  air  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  the 
suddenness  and  severity  of  its  effects  here 
cause  the  question,  whether  there  is  an  actual 


change  of  seasons?  Or  whether  these  sudden 
changes  are  after  all  averaged  in  a  general 
cycle  of  time  ?  We  think,  decidedly,  the  last. 
There  is  sufficient  proof  in  the  observed  fact, 
that  the  average  temperature  of  each  year,  in 
the  same  climate,  is  almost  the  same  from  year 
to  year.  But  notwithstanding  that  fact,  there 
are  sudden  and  unusual  changes ;  and  wha^ 
is  the  origin  of  this,  we  do  not  yet  know. 
We  know  now  or  seem  to  know,  that  these  ice 
storms  which  come  suddenly  upon  us,  are 
generated  by  the  warm,  damp  winds  of  tha 
Pacific  becoming  suddenly  cold  as  they  come 
through  the  cold  regions  of  the  upper  atmo- 
sphere above  our  mountains ;  but  where  and 
how  did  they  begin,  and  of  what  consequence 
is  it  for  us  to  know?  This  brings  us  to  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  from  which  we 
make  seme  extracts,  which  will  authenticate 
what  we  have  said.  "  Has  our  climate 
changed?"  is  the  title  of  the  article  from 
which   we  extract  the  following  table: 

"Making  a  selection,  then  let  us  compare 
♦the  following  groups  of  five  years — first,  from 
1*21  to  1827;  second,  from  1831  to  1837; 
third,  from  1841  to  1847  ;  fourth,  from  1866;to 
1872.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  months 
selected  are  January,  February  and   March. 


Table  showing  the  Mean  Temperature  in  New  York,  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year, 

January,  February  and  March. 


FIRST  PEKIOD. 

SECOND 

PERIOD. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

FOURTH 

PERIOD. 

Teara. 

Temperature. 

Years. 

Temperature. 

Years. 

Temperature. 

Years. 

Temperature. 

J622 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 

32.71 
30.96 
34.78 
30.36 
35.62 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 

1836 

33.25 
33.115 
35.(14 
30.72 
27.18 

1842 
1843 
1944 
1845 
1846 

38.91 
30,81 
31.43 
36.36 
32.69 

1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 

30.94 
29.46 
34.77 
34.27 
34.22 

Mean  for  5ya 

33.48 

32.02 

34.02 

32.73 

The  mean  for  January,  February  and 
March,  for  thirty-three  years,  is  32.90  degrees. 
The  mean  for  the  above  selection  is  33.06 
degrees. 

The  evidence  thus  derived  from  thermome- 
tric  observations  corroborates  that  derived 
from  the  freezing  of  the  river,  and  undeniably 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  there  has  been 
any  change  in  the  winter  climate  of  New 
York,  it  can  not  be  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
tant thermometrical  records  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  This,  therefore,  adds  weight  lo  Hum- 
boldt's conclusion  that  there  has  been  no 
sensible  change  in  the  Atlantic  States  since 
the  time  of  their  first  settlement.'' 

The  same  kind  of  observations  were  made 


in  Europe;  and  Arago  showed  what  were  call- 
ed unprecedented  and  unknown  freezings  of 
the  Danube,  had  occurred  at  intervals  for  two 
thousand  years. 

"  Let  us  next  see  what  is  the  evidence 
afforded  by  an  examination  of  the  Philadel- 
phia records.  As  in  the  preceding  case,  a  dis- 
cussion of  all  these  would  be  too  lengthy. 
They  go  as  far  back  as  1748,  but  present, 
however,  a  broken  series.  Selecting  from 
this,  here  and  there,  periods  of  five  years,  we 
may  thus  group  them:  first,  from  1766  to 
1772;  second,  from  1797  to  1803  ;  third,  from 
1821  to  1827;  fourth,  from  1831  to  1837; 
fifth,  from  1851  to  1857. 


Table  showing  the  Mean  Temperature  of  Philadelphia,  Jor  the  first  three  months  of  the  year, 

January,  February  and  March. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

FOURTH  PERIOD. 

FIFTH  PERIOD. 

Year. 

T 
empera.- 

ture. 

Year. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Year. 

Tempera- 

ture. 

Year. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Year. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

1767 
1768 
1769 
177U 
1771 

35,06 
37.83 
36.66 
36.50 
35.33 

1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 

3G.20 
55.13 
33.116 
36.70 

39.20 

1822 
1823 
1821 
1825 
1826 

33.40 
32.33 
35.36 
37.93 
36.33 

35.11 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

37.66 
37.33 
38  50 
33.33 
27.96 

1652 
1653 
1854 
1865 
1856 

34.10 

37.83 
36.56 
34  00 
27.66 

Mean  for 
5  y^rs. 

35.87 

36.23 

34.95 

34.03 
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The  mean  for  January,  February  and 
March  for  fifty-six  years,  is  35.56  degrees. 
The  mean  for  the  above  selection  is  35.23  de- 
grees. 

From  this,  it  would  seem  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  at  Philadelphia  is  2.66  degrees  above 
that  of  New  York,  and  that  the  same  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  in  the  preceding  instances  re- 
appears in  this,  viz:  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  winter  climate." 

We  need  not  add  any  further  tables.  If  the 
average  temperature  of  the  whole  year  had 
been  observed  at  Philadelphia  or  Cincinnati, 
(for  they  have  nearly  the  same  climate),  for 
an  hundred  years,  it  would  not  have  varied 
one  degree  from  53°. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (article  by 
David  Drope,  Esq.)  correctly  says  : 

"  Only  recently  have  precise  and  correct 
views  been  entertained  of  the  progress  of 
atmospheric  changes.  It  is  now  known  that 
cloudy  weather,  or  rains,  or  fluctuations  of 
the  barometer  and  of  the  thermometer,  are 
not  of  restricted  or  local  origin,  but  that 
they  have  a  progress  in  a  determinate  direc- 
tion, often  of  thousands  of  miles.  This  fact 
is  at  the  basis  of  the  duties  in  which  the 
Storm  signal  Corps  is  so  ably  engaged 
In  many  par  s  of  the  United  States  there 
are  prairie  and  treeless  regions  several 
hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent,  yet 
these  are  not  rainless  because  they  are 
treeless;  clouds  drop  water  upon  them  to  the 
same  amount  that  they  do  on  the  neighboring 
wooded  regions.  Considerations  such  as 
these  may  satisfy  us  that  the  surface  modifica- 
tions which  the  Atlantic  States  have  under- 
gone, since  their  first  settlement,  have  pro- 
duced no  meteorological  effect,  and  that  the 
rainfall  and  winter  probably  remain  the  same 
that  they  were  many  centuries  ago." 

All  this  brings  us  back  to  the  point  whence 
we  set  out.  What  is  the  use  of  popular 
science  without  popular  economy?  What 
have  we  learned  ?  We  have  learned  that  we 
shall  have  just  the  same  winters,  on  an  aver- 
age, from  year  to  year  ;  and  that  each  family 
must  have  just  as  much  fuel  from  year  to 
year;  and  that  as  the  number  of  families 
increase  from  year  to  year,  there  must  also  be 
more  and  more  coal  used.  Now  what  should 
be  the  practical  consequence  of  all  that? 
Why  most  clearly,  that  there  should  be  an 
economical  mode  of  supply.  But  is  there? 
In  vain  is  science  made  popular,  if  on  the 
plainest  state  of  facts,  the  people  waste  a 
million  and  a  half  a  year,  without  any  need 
of  it  If  Cincinnati  wants  to  save  that  money 
she  must  have  a  coal  railroad.  That  is  the 
moral  of  the  whole  affair.  But  we  have  said 
bo  much  on  this  subject  that  we  never  mean 
to  argue  the   case  again  in  this  indirect  way. 

E.  D.  M. 
Morrow,  November  21,  1872. 

—  The  Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad  Com 
pany  are  about  to  place  under  construction 
the  second  division  of  their  road.  The  divi- 
sion embraces  the  line  through  the  counties 
of  Warren  and  Page,  the  graduation  of  which, 
however,  through  Warren  county  was  comple- 
ted nearly  two  years  ago  by  the  Central 
Improvement  Company,  and  but  fifteen  miles 
of  work  is  required  to  reach  Luray. 


The  Obio  Biver  and  tbe  Coal  Supply. 

The  American  Manufacturer  (a  very  able 
Trade  paper)  published  at  Pittsburg,  in 
commenting  upon  an  article  published  in 
"  The  Coal  and  Iron  Record!'  very  naively 
makes  the  following  remarks,  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  careful  and  candid  consideration 
of  the  coal  consumers  of  Cincinnati.  The 
Manufacturer   says : 

"The  remedy  suggested  in  the  article,  or 
rather  the  source  of  relief  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  are  looking,  is  the  railroad. 
We  have,  already,  in  our  columns,  shown  the 
futility  of  this  proposed  remedy.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Louisville  is  not  the  only 
city  that  is  troubled.  Cincinnati,  Covington, 
Newport,  and  scores  of  others  are  in  tbe  same 
category.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
transport  the  amount  of  coal  required  by  these 
cities  by  rail.  Most  of  the  roads  leading  from 
this  city  are  already  taxed  to  their  utmost 
capacity  in  carrying  coal,  and  yet  the  river 
carries  annually  about  75,000,000  bushels. 
It  is  easy  to  figure  out  the  number  of  cars  re- 
quired for  the  transportation  of  this  vast 
amount.  Reckoning  250  bushels  to  a  car, 
there  would  be  300,000  ear  loads.  Now, 
remembering  that  the  roads  from  this  point 
are  crowded,  and  that  additional  facilities 
would  have  to  be  provided  to  move  this  vast 
amount,  it  will,  at  once,  be  seen  that  it  is  use- 
less to  look  to  railroads  to  help  the  cities  out 
of  their  difficulty.  We  know  it  will  be  urged 
that  this  supply  will  not  be  drawn  from  Pitts- 
burg, but  from  the  other  coal  fields  of  the 
country  nearer  these  cities,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Ohio  for  example.  Without  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  coal  from  these 
mines  is  inferior  to  Pittsburg  coal,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  these  fields  to  supply  coal  for 
years  to  come,  even  at  very  low  rates  of 
transportation,  at  such  figures,  as  even  now, 
with  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  our 
coal  men  labor,  Pittsburg  is  furnishing  it  to 
the  cities  on  the  Ohio. 

"  There  is,  it  seems  to  us,  but  just  one  way 
out  of  this  whole  difficulty.  The  Ohio  must 
be  the  route  of  coal,  and  it  is  wisdom,  as 
well  as  economy,  to  at  once  put  this  channel 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  give  constaut  navi- 
gation, with  little  or  no  risk.  Where  our  coal 
men  have,  for  months  at  a  time,  to  hold  their 
coal  in  packages  waiting  for  a  rise,  with  the 
cost  of  insurance,  interest,  and  all  the  inci- 
dentals accumulating,  and  then,  when  they 
have  a  rise,  be  subject  to  all  the  risks  of  navi- 
gation, they  must  be  paid,  and  paid  well  too. 
Wipe  out  these  items  of  expense  by  improving 
the  river,  so  that,  at  almost  any  time,  they 
can  send  a  tow  down  the  river  and  not  be  in 
constant  dread,  after  it  has  started,  of  bars, 
rocks,  etc.,  and  they  can  sell  coal  for  much 
less,  and  furnish  it  in  much  larger  quantities. 
It  is  fair  to  presume  that  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  an  average  of  two  cents  per  bushel, 
making  a  total  yearly  saving  of  one  million 
and  a  half  dollars  I 

"  We  are  writing  this  article  in  the  interests 
of  coal  alone.  We  could  go  on  to  show  the 
immense  saving  there  would  be  to  the  iron 
and  glass  interests,  and  the  scores  of  other 
industries  of  our  city,  but  we  will  reserve 
these  for  a  future  article.  We  need  only  say 
now,  that  there  is  not  a  city  on  the  Ohio,  or 
lower  Mississippi  that  is  not  directly,  in  the 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  concerned  in  this 
subject  of  Ohio   River  Improvement.     Theg 


are  using  Pittsburg  products,  and  they,  not  we, 
pay  the  expense  and  risks  of  transportation." 

The  Manufacturer  is  usually  very  correct  in 
all  calculations,  but  in  this  matter  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  thick  smoke  of  Pitts- 
burg interests  has  obscured  its  vision.  It 
asserts  that  they  have  already  shown  the 
"futility  of  this  proposed  remedy."  It  further 
consoles  us  by  an  enumeration  of  the  costs, 
risks  and  perils  to  which  the  coal  traffic  is 
subjected,  and  then  adds  that  "  they  (the  coal 
kings)  must  be  paid,  and  paid  well  too."  Well, 
that  is  brave  talk,  and  is  well  enough  as  long 
as  the  cities  down  stream  are  disposed  to 
submit  to  it.  But  they  are  restive  in  their 
harness,  and  are  disposed  to  see  whether  the 
remedy  is  futile  or  not 

True,  the  remedy  suggested  by  the  Manu- 
Jacturer,  of  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Obio  River,  13  a  very  desirable  one,  we 
not  only  do  not  object  to  it,  but  have  been  as 
warm  advocates  of  it  as  any  paper  published 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  for  the  last  20  years. 
We  would  be  delighted  to  see  it  accomplished, 
but  we  must  secure  a  remedy  that  will  relieve 
us  at  least  ten  years,  if  not  a  quarter  of  a 
century  prior  to  the  time  when  the  opprobrium 
of  John  Randolph  will  not  be  applicable  to 
the  Ohio  river,  that  it  wa3  "dry  six  months  of 
the  year,  and  froze  up  the  rest." 

Let  us  look  at  the  bugbear  presented  above 
as  to  the  impossibility,  or  impracticability  of 
railroads  carrying  the  supply  of  coal  required 
by  the  cities  and  villages  below  Pittsburg. 
The  Manufacturer  says : 

"  Most  of  the  roads  leading  from  this  city  are 
already  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  in  car- 
rying coal,  and  yet  the  river  Cirries  annually 
about  75,000,000  bushels.  It  is  easy  to  figure 
out  the  number  of  cars  required  for  the  trans- 
portation of  this  vast  amount.  Reckoning 
250  bushels  to  a  car,  there  would  be  300,000 
car  loads." 

We  have  never  heard  of  any  body  in  this 
neighborhood  proposing  to  tax  the  railroads 
leading  from  Pittsburg  more  than  their 
"  utmost  capacity.''  It  would  be  unkind  to  do 
so  in  these  epizootic  times,  There  are  other 
places  where  coal  can  be  mined  other  than 
Pittsburg,  else  Pittsburg  would  become  a 
"  hub"  and  Bjston  iose  its  place.  Let  us 
look  at  the  real  facts  a  moment.  The 
75,000000  bushels  is  about  2,700,000 
tons.  Now  the  Reading  Railroad,  for  the 
year  1870,  moved  4,633,305  tons  of  coal,  of 
2240  lbs.  each,  with  an  equipment  equal  to 
19,220  four  wheeled  cars,  the'  same  as  the 
300,000  enumerated  by  the  Manufacturer  as 
necessary  to  move  the  75,000,000  bushels. 
One  railroad  alone  then  carries  nearly  double 
the  entire  amount  shipped  by  the  Ohio  river 
to  all  the  down  stream  markets,  and  that  too 
without  interfering  with  its  other  traffic,  for 
during  the  same  year  the  merchandize  ton- 
nage of  the  Reading  road  was  1,754,943  tons- 
Surely  with  three  of  four  roads  leading  into 
Cincinnati  her  needs  of  coal,  if  computed  at 
40,000,000  bushels,  or  1 ,428,57 1  tons,  would  not 
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seriously  incommode  their  general  traffic. 
Besides  it  is  contemplated  to  construct  some 
three  or  four  other  lines  to  the  coal  fields  as 
special  coal  roads  We  think  we  will  then 
certainly  he  able  to  obtain  a  supply.  Some- 
time ago  we  showed  that  with  an  equipment 
of  500  coal  car3  of  15  tons  capacity,  with  ten 
locomotives,  one  road  could  deHver  10,000,000 
bushels  per  annum.  It  was  a  fair  e*ti 
mate,  made  by  a  competent  engineer,  and 
that  the  price  that  it  could  be  put  in  markit 
at  was  below  the  price  of  Pittsburg  coal. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  the  Cincinnati 
market  is  also  true  when  applied  to  Louis- 
ville, and  nearly  all  other  cities  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio.  Hence  (his  bug-bear  is  re- 
moved. 

2  The  inferiority  of  other  coals  to  those  of 
Pittsburg.  The  Manufacturer  says  "  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
coal  from  these  mines  is  inferior  to  Pittsburg 
c  >al."  We  would  scarcely  expect  the  seller  to 
be  erying  "  stinking  fish."  Second  pool  Pitts- 
burg coal  is  a  very  good  article,  but  there  are 
coals  from  other  localities  that  are  as  good, 
and  some  that  for  many  purposes  are  better. 
The  Hocking  Valley  coals  are  highly  prized  ; 
the  bituminous  coals  of  West  Virginia,  accessi- 
ble to  the  Cincinnati  market  are  equal  to  the 
Pittsburg  coal  for  any  purposes,  while  for 
several  purposes  the  cannels  are  infinitely 
superior.  The  non-caking  coals  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron  are  certainly  superior 
to  the  Pittsburg  article.  We  have  a  sample 
lying  before  us  now  from  Kentucky  that  we 
are  assured  assay  Id  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon. 
Of  the  fat  coals  we  have  a  sample  lying  be 
fore  us  from  Kentucky  that  is  as  much  bet- 
ter than  Pittsburg  coal  as  "cheese  is  than 
chalk"  for  edible  purposes,  and  has  been  so 
pronounced  by  Pittsburg  coal  men. 

Hence,  we  can  get  the  quality,  and  have,  or 
can  secure  the  transportation  to  secure  an 
ample  supply  of  fuel  independent  of  Pittsburg 
and  the  Ohio  river,  and  save  annually  more 
than  the  cost  of  doing  so.  Notwithstanding, 
we  will  also  do  all  that  we  can  to  secure  the 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  thus  let 
Pittsburg  coal  come  to  our  market  and  com- 
pete on  fair  terms  with  other  sources  of  sup- 
ply. 


'Dr.  Emile  Lamm  of  New  Orleans,  has 
invented  what  is  called  the  "ihermo-specific," 
or  fireless  locomotive.  It  consists  of  a  tank 
or  boiler  capable  of  holding  300  gallons  of 
water,  with  a  steam  roof  above,  connected 
with  a  steam  engine  of  ordinary  construction, 
all  mounted  on  a  truck  or  car.  At  each  end 
of  the  road,  is  a  stationary  boiler.  The  tank 
or  boiler  on  the  car  is  connected  with  this 
stationary  boiler  at  the  beginning  of  each  trip, 
tor  about  four  minutes  and,  in  this  manner, 
enough  steam  is  forced  into  the  water  to  ena- 
ble the  car  to  travel  nine  miles,  and  have  a 
surplus  of  power  at  the  end. 


Coal    Supply. 

MKETING  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OP  THR  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  AND  THE  RAILROAD  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE   CITY  COUNCIL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  of  the 
Cijy  Council  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  held  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  Rooms  on  Friday,  Nov. 
15th,  Robert  Hedger,  Esq  ,  in  the  chair,  and 
A.  B.  Waters  acting  as  secretary,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  proceedings  were  had 

Josiah  Kirby,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  joint 
sub-committee  submitted  the  following  report: 
To  the  Railroad  Committee  of  City  Council, 

and  Citizens'   Committee  on   Coal  Supply. 

Your  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  and  reporting  upon  the  supply 
of  coal  to  the  city  by  railroad,  beg  leave  to 
submit :  That  there  are  now  several  roads  run- 
ning out  of  this  city,  and  penetrating  the  ex- 
tensive coal  fields  of  Ohio,  which  coal  fields  are 
believed  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  an  unlimi- 
ted supply  of  coal  of  the  best  quality  for  almost 
every  purpose  for  which  coal  U  needed  in  our 
city.  There  is  also  one  road,  and  we  trust 
others  may  soon  be  added,  which  is  now  pre- 
pared to  a  limited  extent  to  furnish  coal  of 
good  quality  from  the  coal  fields  of  Indiana." 
From  the  best  information  your  committee 
can  obtain  from  the  officers  and  agents  of 
each  of  these  railroad  companies,  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  an  abundant  supply  -of 
coal  could  be  obtained  from  these  soutces ;  but 
that  their  roads  have  been  stocked  principally 
with  the  view  of  moving  the  ordinary  freights 
of  produce,  manufactures,  and  merchandise, 
and  they  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  haul- 
ing coal  that  their  stock  for  that  purpose  is 
limited  and  their  business  in  hauling  coal  nec- 
essarily irregular  and  spasmodic. 

In  addition  to  this  deficiency  of  rolling 
stock,  which  would  of  itself  be  easily  supplied 
by  the  companies  if  this  were  the  only  draw- 
back, your  committee  find  that  while  we  have 
abundant  railroad  facilities,  with  slight  addi- 
tions to  the  rolling  stock,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  supply  by  river  to  put  the 
city  at  ease  upon  the  coal  question,  we  are 
entirely  without  facilities  to  receive  even  the 
veryjimited'quantily  now  brought  to  the  city 
by  rail. 

The  prime  necessity  is,  therefore,  the  estab- 
lishment of  suitable  yards,  at  convenient 
points,  for  the  reception  of  such  roads  as  may 
be  willing  to  engage  in  the  business  of  haul- 
ing it,  on  such  terms  as  will  be  respectable  and 
just  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Your  committee  are  aware  that  many  valua- 
ble suggestions,  looking  to  the  building  of  new 
roads  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coal  for  the 
city,  have  been  made,  but  while  we  would  not 
ignore  the  propriety,  or  even  the  necessity,  of 
such  roads,  we  conceive  our  present  aad  most 
important  duty  is  to  utilize  the  facilities  we 
now  have  in  the  supply  of  present  need,  and 
leave  all  propositions  for  new  roads  for  this 
purpose  to  be  developed  as  our  experience 
and  interest  may  dictate.  It  is  evident  from 
the  information  obtained  from  the  several 
roads  referred  to  that  they  would  furnish  the 
rolling  stock  to  haul  all  the  coal  that  might  be 
required,  within  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of 
their  road,  but'they  must  necessarily  leave  the 
supply  to  those  owning  and  working  the  mines, 
and  the  receiving  of  the  same,  and  the  prompt 
return  of  the  cars  to  those  for  whose  interest 
it  is  hauled. 

The  coal  fields  are  an  inexhaustible  supply, 
and  only  await  the  demand  at  remunerative 
prices.     The  roads  are  willing  to  haul  all  that 


may  be  required  at  fair  rates,  and  the  only 
necessity  seems  to  he  to  provide  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  coal  as  it  may  be  supplied  by  the 
facilities  now  within  our  reach.  How  this  is 
to  he  done  your  committee  can  only  suggest. 

Private  capital  for  the  purpose,  with  the 
ever-Hueiualiiig  supply  of  river  coal,  seems  to 
be  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  and  unless  the 
city  can  in  some  way,  in  its  corporate  capa- 
city, be  made  to  assist  in  the  reception  and 
distribution  of  coal  by  railroad,  we  can  see  no 
hope  of  escaping  the  evils  constantly  resulting 
(rom  the  scanty  supply  now  furuished,  and 
consequent  high   prices 

Should  the  City  Council  or  the  several  de- 
partments having  the  purchase  of  coal  under 
their  authority  find  it  within  the  scope  of  their 
power  and  duty  to  do  so,  your  commit'ee  think 
it  would  be  wise  and  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
this  entire  people  to  enter  into  contract  imme- 
diately, for  a  term  of  years,  for  their  entire 
supply  with  such  railroad  company  or  other 
parties  as  may  be  able  to  furnish  a  supply;  in 
which  case  the  city  should  agree  to  furnish 
yards  and  such  oiher  facilities  for  prompt 
dumping  and  delivery  as  would  enable  the 
roads  to  haul  the  supply  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates.  Should  such  yards  be  provided  and 
properly  managed  by  the  city  for  the  reception 
of  the  coal  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  city  government,  '  they 
should  also  be  made  useful,  in  case  the  roads 
contracted  with  could  exceed  the  delivery  of 
coal  required  by  the  city,  in  the  delivery  of 
coal  to  parties  who  mav  be  disposed  to  con- 
tract for  the  delivery  of  coal  to  the  common 
consumer. 

If  such  provisions  could  be  faithfully  carried 
out  and  the  city  made  to  purchase  its  coal  from 
new  sources  of  supply,  the  influence  upon  both 
supply  and  price  would  be  immediately  and 
favorably  felt.  It  is  usually  better  to  allow  the 
demand  and  supply  of  any  article  to  regulate 
itself,  but  the  supply  of  coal  to  Cincinnati 
must  of  necessity  form  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule,  because  the  means  of  supply  by 
the  river  at  low  stages  of  Water  is  simply  im- 
practical, which  at  times  renders  it  impossible 
to  get  a  supply  at  any  price.  To  supply  this 
great  deficiency  makes  it  necessary  for  every 
citizen  to  give  his  most  hearty  support  to  any 
and  all  efforts  to  build  up  other  sources  of  sup- 
ply, and  remove  the  barriers  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  city 
by  building  up  and  encouraging,  if  you  please, 
the  use  of  iron  rivers  that  can  not  be  affected 
by  the  seasons  or  the  drought 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  can  scnrcely 
doubt  that  the  adoption  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  the  views  herein  set  forth  would  tend  to 
secure  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  eventually  regulate  and 
reduce  prices  to  the  lowest  possible  figore,  be- 
cause the  supply  from  these  new  sources  would 
be  certain  and  regular,  in  the  amount  at  least 
agreed  upon  by  contract,  and  constantly  in- 
crease facilities  for  larger  supplies,  and  would 
at  once  and  forever  put  an  end  to  the  almost 
monthly  advance  of  the  price  of  coal  from  the 
mere  anticipation  of  low  water,  at  least  when 
there  is  a  good  supply  of  coal  on  hand  to  sup- 
ply the  regular  consumption.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  for  adoption  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil the  following  resolutions. 

Mr.  Kirby  stated  that  his  committee  intend- 
ed to  accompany  the  report  with  suitable  reso- 
lutions, but  he,  as  Chairman,  took  sick  and, 
could  not  draw  them  up  in  time  for  presenta* 
tion  at  the  present  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received. 

Mr.  Waters,  by  permission,  read  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions: 
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Whereas,  It  is  apparent  to  all  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  city  that  we  should 
have  an  additional  source  from  which  we  can 
procure  coal,  and  through  which  we  may  ex- 
pect a  constant  supply,  and  at  less  cost  to  the 
consumer,  regardless  of  the  stage  of  water  in 
the  river,  or  of  ice,  thereby  preventing  coal 
famine  and  excessive  prices  ;   and 

"Whereas,  This  can  only  be  obtained 
through  the  resources  presented  by  our  present 
and  anticipated  railroad  facilities,  together 
with  coal  mines  on  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 
Rivers,  from  which  coal  may  be  brought  eight 
or  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  can  be  brought 
by  the  different  railroads  each  day  of  the  year; 
and 

"Whereas,  Our  investigations  prove  we  have 
several  railroads  leading  from  this  city  to  rich 
coal  fields  at  a  reasonable  distance,  and 
parties  already  operating  on  the  lines  of  these 
roads  who  are  constantly  producing  larsre 
quantities  of  superior  coal,  suitable  for  all 
purposes,  and  which  is  marketed  at  this  time 
extensively  in  other  cities,  and  from  some  of 
which  coal  gas  of  superior  quality  is  manufac- 
tured, showing  we  need  not  depend  on  river 
coal  even  for  gas;  and 

"Whereas,  we  find  the  railroad  companies, 
and  coal  producers  on  the  line  of  their  roads, 
are  willing  to  furnish  us  with  a  large  and  con- 
stant supply  at  a  uniform  cost,  much  less  than 
the  average  we  have  paid  for  some  years  past, 
and  Uiat  we  also  find  parlies  engaged  in 
mining  good  coal  on  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 
Rivers  who  are  ready  to  furnish  coal  at  a  low 
fixed  price  the  whole  year  round;  and 

"  Whereas,  in  order  to  secure  the  advanta- 
ges both  of  the  railroad  and  these  river  facili- 
ties, it  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  guarantee  that 
we  will  take  of  them  at  an  agreed  price  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  justify  the  parties  making 
the  outlay  required  to  do  the  business,  and  it 
is  also  necessary  that  grounds  shall  be  fur- 
nished the  railroad  companies  for  the  proper 
and  speedy  discharge  of  their  trains  on  arrival, 
and  that  landings  shall  be  furnished  the  river 
parties  for  the  discharge  of  their  barges. — 
Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  1.  That  we  recommend  the  city 
authorities  to  advertise  under  the  law  for  pro- 
posals for  the  delivery  in  the  city  by  railroads 
and  from  coal  fields  on  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 
Rivers,  not  less  than  three  million  bushels  of 
coal  suitable  for  general  purposes,  and  to  be 
equal  in  quality  to  Hocking  Valley  or  best 
Ohio  River  coal,  and  that  not  less  than  two 
million  bushels  of  the  said  coal  shall  be  brought 
by  railroad,  and  the  remainder  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Ohio  River  and  Kanawha 
mines. 

"  Resolved,  2.  That  we  recommend  the  city 
authorities  to  provide  the  necessary  grounds, 
in  such  localities  as  may  be  considered  expe 
dient,  for  discharging  said  railroad  coal,  and 
also  to  provide  the  necessary  landings  as  may 
be  required,  for  the  use  of  the  barges,  in  dis- 
charging such  coal  as  may  arrive  by  the  river. 
"Resolved,  3.  That  we  recommend  our 
citizens  to  purchase  for  general  purposes  and 
to  use,  as  far  as  possible,  coal  of  the  standard 
named  in  the  first  ot  these  resolutions,  and 
encourage  in  every  way  possible  the  purchase 
and  use  of  this  coal ;  that  by  so  doing  we  may 
create  at  least  one  more  additional  supply,  as 
experience  so  plainly  proves,  the  old  and  only 
one,  is  inadequate  to  our  present  wants." 

Mr.  C.  VV.  Woolley  said  he  believed  he  had 
stirred  up  more  of  a  flame  than  he  intended 
when  he  first  introduced  the  subject  in  Coun- 
cil of  supplying  coal  by  the  city.  The  city, 
he  could  see,  had  a  right  to  purchase  all  the 


coal  it  needed  for  itself,  or  that  might  be 
needed  to  keep  the  citizens  from  starving  or 
freezing,  but  their  was  no  such  emergency  at 
this  time  existing.  WduM  like  to  know  who 
were  to  get  the  coal  yards?  A  favored  few? 
He  could  see  the  evil  of  that  policy.  He  knew 
of  a  powerful  organization,  made  up  of  men 
the  shrewdest  in  plotting  that  ever  got  their 
heads  together,  to  control  the  dumping  place 
cf  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  and  the  result 
would  be  that  if  ihey  got  possession  of  it,  they 
would  compel  the  city  lo  take  only  such  coal 
as  they  chose  to  bring. 

The  proposition  here  was  to  "bear"  the  coal 
market  with  the  capital  of  Cincinnati  for  a 
year.  He  insisted  there  was  no  condition  of 
affairs  to  justify  si'ch  a  course.  There  was 
also  a  proposition  to  supply  the  city  with 
Zanesville  coal  He  knew  something  about 
this  coal,  and  would  say  that,  after  using  it 
for  two  years,  he  as  a  consumer  would  wil- 
lingly pay  four  cents  more  for  Youghiogheny 
coal.  (Here  the  Secretary  read  a  proposition 
from  Messrs.  K  Gest  and  Charles  H.  Kilgour 
and  associates,  to  supply  the  city  with  Zanes- 
ville  coal  )  Mr.  Woolley  said  there  was  still 
another  proposition  (lo  Council,  however.)  to 
supply  coal  from  the  Terra  Haute  road,  which 
he  regarded  as  totally  impractical,  as  there 
was  no  guarantee. 

Mr.  Woolley  concluded  by  warmly  advocat- 
ing Mr.  Zimmerman's  proposition  and  coal. 
Mr.  Brickel  thought  they  were  not  enter- 
taining propositions  irom  anybody.  He  did 
not  regard  tlie  proposition  to  furnish  dumping 
places  as  interfering  with  the  regular  trade. 
He  thought  they  had  no  right  to  attempt  to 
furnish  the  citizens  with  coal,  and  if  they  did 
there  would  be  sufficient  private  capital  to 
enjoin  them. 

Mr.  Smith  thought  the  time  had  come  for 
them  to  make  up  their  minds  to  find  a  new 
source  of  supply.  We  had  outgrown  the 
Ohio  River;  must  look  to  the  railroads,  and 
set  about  a  plan  to  encourage  them  to  bring 
coal.  He  believed  the  report  embodied  the 
idea,  but  it  was  for  the  committee  to  deter- 
mine upon  a  plan  to  carry  it  out.  As  long  as 
we  depend  on  the  river  we  are  in  the  power  of 
a  ring  which  the  railroad's  unaided  can  not 
cope  with.  He  heard  it  said  we  must  pay  the 
railroads  a  certain  price  to  get  them  lo  go  in. 
He  was  clear  that  there  must'  be  facilities 
extended  them  for  dumping.  As  to  the  ad- 
vertising, why  every  one  can  come  in  with 
their  bids  on  that.  Give  the  railroads  switches 
and  yards,  so  as  to  occasion  them  no  delays, 
and  that  is  what  is  wanted.  Like  Mr.  Woolley, 
he  did  not  want  to  encourage  any  particular 
company  or  class  of  men. 

Mr.  Brickel  asked  how  much  coal  the  city 
needed  annually? 

The  chair  answered  from  700,000  to  1,000,- 
000   bushels. 

Mr.  Kirby  moved  to  strike  out  of  the  resolu 
tions  all  that  referred  to  the  river. 

Mr.  Woolley  moved  to  make  it  one  million 
instead  of  two  millions. 

Mr.  G  W.  C.  Johnston  favored  the  proposi- 
tion generally.  It  would  make  no  difference 
to  coal  dealers  what  kind  of  coal  was  in  the 
market.  There  would  be  no  feeling  about 
that.  They  could  speculate  as  well  on  city 
coal  as  any  other  kind,  but  he  objected  to 
naming  Hocking  valley  or  any  other  kind  of 
coal  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Woolley  moved  to  strike  out  the  refer- 
ence to  Hocking  Valley   coal. 

Mr.  Waters  (Secretary)  thought  it  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  remain,  for  some  standard  would 
be  needed  in  order  to  prevent  being  overrun 
wilh  inferior  coal. 


Mr.  Kirby's  motion  was  then  pnt  and  car- 
ried 

Mr.  Waters  again  urged  his  point. 
Mr.  Brickel  favored  the  mention  of  a  stan*- 
dard  coal. 

Mr.  Woolley's  motion  to  strike  out  the 
reference  to  Hocking  Valley  coal  was  then 
put   and  carried. 

Mr  Woolley  desired  to  know  the  effect  of 
free  yards  on  the  regular  dealers. 

Mr.  Johnston  thought  it  would  be  to  put  the 
city  in  direct  competition  with  them,  and 
would  tend  to  drive  them  out.  It  would  cer- 
tainly injure  him  His  yards  cost  him  $5,000 
per  year  rent.  How  could  he,  then,  afford  to 
keep  in  rank  with  the  city's  free  yards  against 
him  ? 

Mr.  Brickel  moved  the  following: 
"  Resolved,  further,  That  we  recommend  to 
Council  to  grant  to  the  successful  bidders 
and  all  parties  using  the  public  dumging 
grounds,  that  they  shall  sell  coal  to  citizens 
from  the  said  grounds  furnished  by  the  eily 
at  no  greater  cost  than  coal  furnished  the 
city." 

Mr.  Woolley's  motion  to  make  the  quantity 
1,000,000  bushels  to  be  furnished  by  rail,  the 
coal  to  be  suitable  for  general  purposes,  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  to  amend  the  third  reso- 
lution by  striking  out  the  word   "said"  occur- 
ring before  "railroad  eoak"     Carried. 
Mr.  Brickel's  resolution  was  also  carried. 
A    motion    to    adopt    the   resolutions    as 
amended  was  then  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  documents  were  referred  to 
the  Council  Committee  on  Railroads. 

On  motion  the  proposition  of  Messrs.  Gest 
&  Kilgour  was  referred  to  Council  Committee 
on  Coal  supply. 
On  motion,  adjourned. 


East   Tennessee,   Virginia    and  Georgia 
Railroad. — The  N.  T.  Herald  has  a  report  of 
proceedings  from  which  we  condense  the  fol- 
lowing:  "The    annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
Georgia     Railway    Company    assembled    in 
Knoxville   on    Wednesday.     For   some    days 
past  there  had   been   an   intimation  that  an 
effort  would  be    made  to  change  the  present 
management,   at   the   head   of  which   are  the 
President,    R.   T.    Wilson,    of  Broad    street, 
New    York;    Joseph   Jaques,    of    Knoxville, 
Superintendent,    and     Charles    M.    McGhee, 
one  of  the  directors.     These  gentlemen,  with 
a  few  others,  it  is  said,  own  a  large  proportion 
of  the  company's  stock,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  they  have  sold  the  same  to  the  Southern 
Security  Company,  of  which  Tom  Scott  is  the 
great  head.     General    Mahone,   President  of 
the  roads  from  Norfolk  to  Bristol,  which  form, 
with  the  EastTennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia 
road,  the  Grand  Trunk  line  hence  to  the  sea- 
board, desires   to  control    this   road    himself 
and  to  build  up   Norfolk.     The  management 
of  this  road,  on  the  contrary,  have  purchased 
a  North  Carolina  incompleted  road,    and  by 
extending   it  into  Tennessee  to   tap  the  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia    and  Georgia  at  Morris- 
town,  forty-two  miles  from  this  point,  obtain  a 
complete  line  of  their  own  to  New  York.     To- 
day,   through  his  attorney,  Mahone  offers  to 
purchase,  with  the  consent  of  the  stockholders, 
every  Bhare  at  par-^a  proposition  which  it  is 
safe  to  say  was  pqt  forward  as  a  feeler,  it  be- 
ing certain  that   qo    hopes  of  its  acceptance 
we're  entertained.     The  situation   is  critical, 
and  excitement  runs  high,  but  the  manage- 
ment    feel     confident    of    sustaining    them- 
selves ." — Financial  Chronicle. 
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Southern  Ohio  Railroad. 

CHESAPEAKE  k  OHIO  CONNECTION. 

The  coal  resources  o(  this  line  are  very 
clearly  and  ably  stated  by  Prof.  Orton,  in 
his  report  to    Col.  Wm.  Trimble,  as  follows: 

"  I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  those  portions  of 
your  line  that  lie  within  my  district  in  the 
State  Geological  Survey;  but,  in  treating  of 
the  more  important  mineral  staples  that 
remain — viz:  Coal  and  Iron — and  in  which, 
as  I  suppose,  Cincinnati  is  most  vitally  in- 
terested, I  am  obliged  to  pass  beyond  the 
limits  of  my  own  district.  I  shall  be  able  to 
avail  myself,  however,  of  the  observations 
made  in  two  brief  reconnoisances  which  I 
have  executed  within  the  last  year  along  the 
extension  of  your  line,  through  Jackson  and 
parts  of  Lawrence  and  Gallia  Counties — and 
also  of  the  results  already  published  in  such 
reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  as  treat  of 
this  region. 

In  the  Report  of  the  State  Geological»Sur- 
Tey  for  1870,  on  page  224,  Prof.  Andrews  re- 
marks, in  speaking  of  the  coals  of  the  lower 
coal  measures  in  the  second  district,  or 
South-eastern  Ohio:  "There  are  four  distinct 
fields  in  which  we  find  coals  of  great  purity 
and  excellence,  viz:  on  Elk  Fork,  in  Vinton 
County;  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson,  Jackson 
County;  in  Hamilton  Township,  in  the  same 
County,  and  in  Walnut  Township  Gallia 
County." 

I  find  the  last  three  of  these  coal-fields  to. 
be  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  th,_ 
proposed  line  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  will  treat  of  them  briefly  in  the  order 
named,  as  it  is  the  order  in  which  they  are 
met  in  passing  eastward  on  your  line. 

The  Jackson  coal-field  derives  its  name,  as 
has  been  said,  from  Jackson  Court  House, 
which  may  be  takeu  as  the  center  of  produc- 
tion of  the  field.  It  comprises  quite  a  large 
area,  extending  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  at  least  four  townships  in  Jackson 
County,  and  reaching  for  several  miles  into 
the  adjacent  townships  of  Pike  County. 
Througn  the  western  part  of  this  area,  but  a 
single  seam  is  found,  but  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jackson,  Prof.  Andrews  reports  three  seams 
of  great  excellence,  two  of  which  I  have 
identified  in  my  examinations,  viz:  the  Shaft 
Coal  and  the  Hill  Coal. 

The  Shaft  Coal  at  Jackson  lies  forty  feet 
below  the  valley  of  Salt  Creek  and  is  reached 
here  by  shafts  sunk  to  it  from  which  it 
derives  its  name. 

It  is  the  lowest  seam  of  the  coal  measures, 
a  seam  which  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
most  valuable  in  our  whole  Beries,  from  the 
fact  that  in  very  many  localities,  it,  is  pure 
enough  to  be  used  in  its  raw  state,  for  the  re- 
duction of  iron  ores.  The  Briar  Hill  Coal,  of 
the  Mahoning  Valley,  upon  which  so  large 
an  iron  making  interest  in  northern  Ohio  is 
based,  is  its  geological  equivalent. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  Shalt  Seara,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  precise  and  definite  state- 
ments cannot  be  made,  its  boundaries  having 
never  yet  been  determined.  In  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Jackson,  there  are  three 
thousand  acres  that  are  known  to  be  under- 
lain with  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  three 
feet  seam  which  I  followed  in  numerous  ex- 
posures to  points  five  miles  west  of  the  Court 
House,  and  a  two  feet  seam  in  the  eastern 
hills  of  Pike  County,  which  exactly  agree 
with  the  Shaft  Coal  in  geological  position  and 
resemble  it  strongly  in  physical  properties  are 
its  true  extension. 


The  great  value  of  the  Shaft  Coal  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  it  has  fully  approved  itself 
as  one  of  the  new  iron  making  coals  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  State  Five  or  six  furnaces 
are  now  in  successful  operation  that  depend 
exclusive  upon  this  seam  for  fuel.  It  is,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wormley's  analyses,  richer  by 
several  per  cent,  in  fixed  carbon  than  the 
Brazil  Coal  of  Indiana,  and  also  contains  a 
smaller  percentage  of  sulphur.  The  following 
are  the  results  as  given  on  pige  113  of  the 
Ohio  Geological  Report  of  1869  : 

JacK3on  Shaft  Coal.  Brazil  Coal. 

Fixed  Carbon,  58  95  ,  53  99 

Sulphur,      0.53  0.75 

The  per  centage  of  fixed  carbon  is  made 
somewhat  larger  than  this  in  other  analyses 
that  I  have  seen  of  the  Brazil  Coal,  but  no 
analyses  of  the  coal  of  this  justly  celebrated 
seam  has  thus  far  shown  it  to  possess  any 
superiority  in  any  particular  over  the  Jackson 
Shaft  Coal.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  show 
any  better  practical  results  in  the  way  of  iron 
making.  (When  Cincinnati  journalists  have 
sufficiently  sounded  the  praises  of  Indiana 
Block  Coal,  they  can  find  a  theme  of  equal 
value  in  coal  seam   No.  1  of  Ohio.) 

The  known  area  of  the  Hill  Cual  of  this 
same  field  is  many  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  Shaft  Coal.  No  finer  quality  of  the  open 
burning  coals  finds  its  way  into  any  market 
than  that  derived  from  the  Jackson  Seam 
For  use  in  grates,  it  is  unsurpassed,  the  per 
centage  of  ashes  .  in  the  same  specimens 
actually  failing  below  one  per  cent.,  while  the 
fixed  carbon  in  some  specimens,  upon  which 
the  heating  power  principally  depends,  ex- 
ceeds sixty  per  cent. 

The  coal  of  this  seam  is  equally  well 
adapted  to  iron  making,  in  its  raw  state,  with 
the  Shaft  Coal,  and  has  recently  been  success- 
fully substituted  for  it  in  the  Jackson  Furna- 
ces, when  the  supply  of  the  latter  was  tempo- 
rarily cut  short  by  a  miners'  strike. 

I  understand  that  your  line  either  taps  or 
traverses  this  invaluable  field  commanding  a 
large  area  of  it. 

The  Hamilton  Township  coal  field,  that  is 
found  in  the  South-western  corner  of  Jackson 
County,  occupies  the  same  geological  position 
that  has  already  been  assigned  to  the  Shaft 
coal,  that  is,  it  belongs  to  the  lowest  seam,  or 
to  coal  No.  1.  In  physical  properties  it 
differs  from  the  Shaft  coal  in  this  respect — 
that  it  occurs  as  a  typical  block  coal.  Prof. 
Andrews  pronounces  it  "  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  coal  deposits  in  the 
State,"  the  quality  of  the  coal  promising  to 
make  it  without  coking  extremely  valuable 
for  iron  making.  He  accepts  an  estimate  of 
its  area  which  gives  to  this  field  from  6,000  to 
8,0t)0  acres,  but  I  have  found  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  same  seam  passes  into  Frank- 
lin Township  to  the  northeastward — in  which 
case  this  estimate  would  need  to  be  increased 
several  fold. 

This  field  is  fully  and  easily  commanded 
by  one  at  least  of  your  lines  of  Burvey. 

In  passing  southward,  your  line  traverses 
for  twelve  miles,  but,  most  notably,  in  Madi- 
son Township,  Jackson  County,  the  Nelson- 
ville  and  Newcastle  coal  seams.  The  first  of 
these,  which  is  known  by  the  local  designa- 
tion of  limestone  coal,  occurs  as  a  five  feet 
seam  ;  the  thickness  of  the  second  varies 
between  three  feet  and  five  feet.  They 
occupy  a  wide  area,  and  are  very  accessible 
and  easily  miued.  As  they  are  supposed  to 
fall  somewhat  below  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence required  lor  iron  making  coals,  I  pass 
them  by  without  further  notice — only  remark- 
ing that  they  furuiah  coal   for  all  domestic 


uses  fully  equal  to  much  that  comes  into 
south-western  Ohio  from  the  northern  exten- 
sion of  the  great  Nelsonville  seam  in  the 
Hocking   Valjey. 

The  Nelsonville  seam  in  all  this  portion  of 
the  State  carries  a  stratum  of  limestone 
which  has  in  Madison  Township  a  thickness 
of  eight  feet,  and  which  is  quarried  here 
largely  and  shipped  to  the  adjacent  furnaces. 
I  now  come  to  the  last  of  these  three  coal 
fields  of  exceptional  excellence,  viz:  the  one 
located  by  Prof.  Andrews  in  Walnut  Town- 
ship, Gallia  County.  It  is  not,  however, 
limited  to  this  Township,  but  stretches  into 
Greenfield  Township  to  the  north-west,  and 
crosses  Symmes'  Creek  into  Lawrence  County 
on  the  west.  A  little  village,  called  Waterloo, 
is  nearly  enough  central  to  this  area  to  give 
its  name  to  the  coal  field.  Two  seams — 
nearly  equal  in  thickness,  extent  and  purity 
— occur  in  this  district,  separated  from  each, 
other  by  an  interval  ol  fifty  feet. 

The  lower  seam  has  been  worked  for 
several  years  on  the  laud  of  Jacob  Webster, 
and  on  adjoining  farms,  about  two  miles 
north  of  Waterloo.  It  lies  at  this  point  quits 
low  in  the  hills,  and  thus  occupies  almost  the 
whole  country.  I  traced  the  seam  from  the 
south  line  of  Jackson  County,  where  it  holds 
the  highest  grounds,  for  at  least  twelve  miles 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad  survey,  until  it 
descends  to  the  level  of  Symmes'  Creek,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Waterloo.  I  measured  it  in 
numerous  sections,  and  never  found  it  lees 
than  three  feet  in  thickness — very  seldom  less 
than  four  feet' — while  near  Waterloo  it  is 
counted  a  seven  feet  seam.  According  to  a 
single  measurement  recorded  by  Prof.  An- 
drews, the  thickness  at  this  point  is  five  feet 
nine  inches.  It  is  a  blacksmithing  coal  of 
the  best  reputation  throughout  the  whole  area 
named.  The- appended  analysis  made  by 
Prof.  Wormley,  of  a  sample  from  the  Web- 
ster mine,  shows  the  quality  of  the  coal  to  be 
as  fine  as  that  of  any  found  in  the  State. 
Notice  will  be  taken  of  the  large  per  centage 
of  fixed  barbon — of  the  small  amount  of  sul- 
phur, and  especially  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
this  small  quantity  disappears  in  coking,  so 
that  the  seam  gives  the  very  best  promise  as 
an  iron-making  coal. 

Specific  gravity 1.309 

Water 5.15 

Ash 4  60 

Volatile  matter 29.65 

Fixed    carbon 60,60 

100.00 

Sulphur 0.82 

Sulphur  remaining  in  coke 0.07 

The  upper  seam  already  alluded  to  has 
also  an  average  thickness  of  four  feet,  and  is 
of  equal  extent  with  the  one  above  named. 
For  a  few  square  miles  around  Waterloo,  it 
can  be  mined  with  even  more  facility  than  the 
lower  vein.  It  is  counted  in  this  neighbor- 
hood as  fully  equal  to  the  lower  vein  as  a 
blacksmithing  coal,  but  I  have  seen  no  analy- 
sis of  it. 

I  examined  various  outcrops  of  these  seams 
through  a  belt  of  country  the  area  of  which 
was  not  less  than  thirty  square  miles.  After 
ascertaining  that  I  had  not  traversed  one- 
half  of  the  ground  occupied  by  them,  I  came 
to  see  that  the  supply  in  this  coal  field  alone  is 
so  vast  that  it  might  be  drawn  upon  by 
southwestern  Ohio  for  centuries  without  fear 
ofexhaustion. 

I  learned  of  still  other  seams  along  the 
southward  extension  of  your  line,  of  cosidera- 
ble  weight  and  promise,  but  1  was  unable  to 
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extend  my  examinations  beyond  the  point 
already  named  and  cannot  therefore  speak  of 
them  from   personal  knowledge. 

In  concluding  this  topic,  let  me  say,  by  way 
of  recapitulation,  that  I  followed  your  line  for 
more  than  thirty  miles  through  an  almost 
uninterrupted  coal  field;  three  separate  sub- 
divisions of  which  have  been  pronounced  in 
Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  unequal- 
ed  in  southern  Ohio,  in  the  quality  of  their 
products.  As  to  quantity,  I  can  add  that  an 
average  of  eight  feet  of  workable  coal  for  all 
the  areas  to  which  I  have  referred,  would  be 
an  estimate  entirely  within  limits.  The 
aggregate  of  these  areas  certainly  exceeds 
one  hundred  square  miles.  I  think  that  it  is 
nearer  twice  this  amount.  But  supposing 
that  it  is  limited  to  one  hundred  square 
miles,  and  that  the  total  thickness  of  the 
seams  does  not  exceed  eight  feet,  it  will  still 
be  seen  that  this,  the  nearest  coal  field  to  the 
cities  and  towns  of  south-western  Ohio,  be- 
sides containing  coals  of  an  excellence  un 
surpassed  in  the  country,  holds  a  supply  of 
them,  as  has  been  already  said,  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  centuries." 

The  distances  from  Cincinnati  of  these  coal 
fields,  as  shown  by  the  surveys  made  of  the 
line  areas  follows: 

"The  distance  from  Cincinnati  (measuring 
from  the  Miami  Depot)  to  worked  mines  of 
the  best  of  the  Jackson  Coal  Seams,  is  106 
miles  ;  to  the  Limestone  Coal  Seams  of  which 
the  report  speaks,  110  miles;  and  to  Water- 
loo Coal  Fields  120  miles.  The  line  will 
command  quite  a  large  area  of  the  Jackson 
coal,  pass  12  miles  through  the  Limestone 
seam,  and  12  miles  through  the  Waterloo 
field." 

The  character  of  the  line  as  a  route  for 
traffic,  is  very  clearly  establishing  its  claims 
of  adaptability  as  a  coal  road,  is  seen  by  the 
following  : 

"  The  report  of  Captain  Gore,  a  competent 
engineer,  shows  the  character  of  the  line 
from  the  Jackson  Coal  mines  to  Biggs'  station, 
on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  the  point  at 
which  his  survey  terminated,  being  9-t  6-10 
miles;  or,  106  miles  to  the  Miami  Depot.  Of 
this  94  6-10  mile3  74  continuous  mi>es  is  an 
air  line,  or  its  equivalent  in  1  degree  curva- 
ture, consisting  beside  the  shoiter  tangents, 
of  tangents  of  5,  7,  10,  14,  and  17  miles, 
united  by  one  degree  deflection.  The  favora- 
ble valleys  of  Beaver  Creek  east  of  the  Scioto, 
Noname  and  Sunfish  west  of  the  Seioto,  and 
the  table  lands  of  Highland,  Browne  and 
Clermont  counties,  furnish  this,  for  Southern 
Ohio,  remarkable  line.  It  will  be  perceived 
also,  that  this  line  is  laid  and  estimated  at  30 
feet   grade." 

Col.  Trimble  further  very  justly  remarks  in 
regard  to  his  route  as  compared  with  the  river 
line  to  the  Kanawha  mines  that 

"This  line  furnishing  as  short  a  distance 
to  the  Kanawha  Mines  of  splint  and  catinel 
coal  as  the  river  line,  these  coals  will  be  in  de- 
mand over  either  line  for  the  special  purposes 
to  which  they  will  be  applied,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion your  committee  is  competent  to  decide, 
whether  the  lower  grades  of  the  Ohio  River 
line  from  Cincinnati  to  Huntington,  (for  from 
that  point  to  the  Kanawha  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  is  compelled  to  use  its  maximum 
grade  of  thirty  feet,)  will  compensate  to  the 
city  for  the  additional  distance  of  near  or 
quite  one  hundred  miles  of  transportation  for 
the  bulk  of  coal  entering  into  common  con- 
sumption." 


An  Address  by  the  United  States  Centen- 
nial Commission. 


To  the  People  of  the  United  States : 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
enacted  that  the  completion  of  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Year  of  American  Independence  shall 
be  celebrated  by  an  International  Exhibition 
of  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Products  of 
the  soil  and  mine,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia, 
in  1876,  and  has  appointed  a  Commission, 
consisting  of  representatives  from  each  State 
and  Territory,  to  conduct  the  celebration. 

Originating  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature,  controlled  by  a  National 
Commission,  and  designed  as  it  is  to  "Com- 
memorate the  first  Century  of  our  existence, 
by  an  Exhibition  of  the  Natural  resources  of 
the  Country  and  their  development,  and  of  our 
progress  in  those  Arts  which  benefit  mankind, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  older  Nations,"  it 
is  to  the  people  at  large  that  the  Commission 
look  for  the  aid  which  is  necessary  to  make 
the  Centennial  Celebration  the  grandest  anni- 
versary the  world  has  ever  seen. 

That  the  completion  of  the  first  century  of 
our  existence  should  be  marked  by  some  im- 
posing demonstration  is,  we  believe,  the  patri- 
otic wish  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  wisely 
decided  that  the  Birth-day  of  the  Great  Repub- 
lic can  be  most  fittingly  celebrated  by  the 
universal  collection  and  .display  of  all  the 
trophies  of  its  progress.  It  is  designed  to 
bring  together,  within  a  building  covering_ 
fifty  acres,  not  only  the  varied  productions  of 
our  mines  and  of  the  soil,  but  types  of  all  the 
intellectual  triumphs  of  our  citizens,  speci- 
mens of  every  thing  that  America  can  furnish, 
whether  from  the  brains  or  the  hands  of  her 
children,  and  thus  make  evident  to  the  world 
the  advancement  of  which  a  self  governed 
people  is  capable. 

In  this  "Celebration"  all  nations  will  be 
invited  to  participate;  its  character  being 
International.  Europe  will  display  her  arts 
and  manufactures,  India  her  curious  fabrics, 
while  newly  opened  China  and  Japan  will  lay 
bare  the  treasures,  which  for  centuries  their 
ingenious  people  have  been  perfecting.  Each 
land  will  compete  in  generous  rivalry  for  the 
palm  of  superior  excellence. 

To  this  grand  gathering  every  zone  will 
contribute  its  fruits  and  cereals  No  mineral 
shall  be  wanting;  for  what  the  East  lacks  the 
West  will  supply.  Under  one  roof  will  the 
South  display  in  rich  luxuriance  her  growing 
cotton,  and  the  North  in  miniature,  the  cease- 
less machinery  of  her  mills  converting  that 
cotton  into  cloth.  Each  section  of  the  globe 
will  send  its  best  offerings  to  this  exhibition, 
and  each  State  of  the  Union,  as  a  member  of 
one  united  body  politic,  will  show  to  her  sister 
States  and  to  the  world,  how  much  she  can 
add  to  the  greatness  of  the  nation  of  which 
she  is  a  harmonious  part. 

To  make  the  Centennial  Celebration  such  a 
success  as  the  patriotism  and  the  pride  of 
every  American  demands  will  require  the 
co-operation  of  the  people  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  United  States  Centennial  Commis- 
sion has  received  no  Government  aid,  such  as 
England  extended  to  her  World's  Fair,  and 
France  to  her  Universal  Exposition,  yet  the 
labor  and  responsibility  imposed  upon  the 
Commission  is  as  great  as  in  either  of  those 
undertakings.  It  is  estimated  that  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  required,  and  this  sum 
Congress  has  provided  shall  be  raised  by  stock 
subscription,  and  that  the  people  shall  have 
the  opportunity  of  subscribing  in  proportion 


to    the  population  of  their   respective   States 
and   Territories. 

The  Commission  looks  to  the  unfailing 
patriotism  of  the  people  of  every  section,  to 
see  that  each  contributes  its  share  to  the  ex- 
penses, and  receives  its  share  of  the  benefits 
of  an  enterprise  in  which  all  are  so  deeply 
interested.  It  would  further  earnestly  urge 
the  formation  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  a 
centennial  organization,  which  shall  in  time 
see  that  county  associations  are  formed,  so 
that  when  the  nations  are  gathered  together 
in  1876  each  Commonwealth  can  view  with 
pride  the  contributions  she  has  made  to  the 
national  glory. 

Confidingly  relying  on  the  zeal  and  patriot- 
ism ever  displayed  by  our  people  in  every 
national  undertaking,  we  pledge  and  pro- 
phecy, that  the  Centennial  Celebration  will 
worthily  show  how  greatness,  wealth,  and 
intelligence,  can  be  fostered  by  such  institu- 
tions as  those  which  have  for  one  hundred 
years  blessed  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Joseph  R.  Hawley,  President. 

Lewis  Waln  Smith.   Temporary   Secretary. 


Cairo  &  Vincennes  R  R — The  extent  of 
track  laid  on  the  5lh  inst.  wa3  130  miles — 30 
miles  more  than  we  reported  last  week.  The 
Evansville  Journal  of  October  30  says: 

"  Our  friend,  Major  Morrill,  has  pushed  the 
work  on  this  road. with  an  energy  and  suc- 
cess that  seem  marvelous.  Work  was  begun 
on  the  road  on  the  first  of  March.  At  the 
present  time  128  miles  of  track  have  been 
laid,  and  on  and  after  November  first  trains 
will  run  regularly  from  the  Wabash  bridge 
to  the  tunnel,  a  distance  of  103  miles.  Some 
idea  may  be  had  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  by  stating  the  fact  that  one  thousand 
car  loads  of  iron  have  been  shipped  from  our 
city  alone. 

"Major  Morrill  says  he  will  have  all  the 
track  on  the  entire  line  laid  by  December  1, 
and  he  expects  to  have  the  bridge  over  the  Wa- 
bash completed  by  the  same  time.  The  tunnel 
will  be  finished  by  December  15,  and  trains 
will  be  running  regularly  between  Cairo  and 
Vincennes  by  Christmas.  This  brief  summary 
of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  within 
nine  months,  is  of  itself  a  great  compliment  to 
the  energy  and  ability  of  the  Superintendent 
and  contractors,  as  well  as  to  Messrs.  Winslow 
&,  Wilson,  who  have  furnished  the  money  as  it 
was  wanted.  General  Winslow,  in  particular, 
is  establishing  a  reputation  as  a  railroad  man 
second  to  that  of  no  other  in  the  West." 


Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail  - 
ROAD. — In  regard  to  the  double  tracking  of 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  it  is 
stated  that  the  company  are  now  using  their 
new  double  track  as  follows  :  From  Buffalo  to 
Hamburg,  ten  miles;  Angola  to  Westfield, 
thirty-six  miles;  Northeast  to  Erie,  fifteen 
miles.  In  ten  days  they  will  open  their  double 
track  from  Westfield  to  Northeast,  and  the  re- 
mainder, from  Hamburg  to  Angola,  in  twenty 
days,  thus  completing  the  track  from  Buffalo 
to  Erie  before  December  1.  The  double  track 
between  Cleveland  and  Erie  is  now  in  use  the 
entire  distance,  except  between  Madison  and 
Willoughby,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles, 
and  between  Cleveland  and  Toledo  it  is  in  the 
same  state  of  completion,  and  the  managers 
thus  seem  to  be  determined  to  redeem  their 
promise  to  have  their  entire  double  track  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Toledo  finished  previous  to 
January  1,  1872. 
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Silver  Mines  in  India. 

[Correspondence  of  the  London  Mining  Journal.] 
Sir — A  letter  in  the  Times,  of  September  4, 
mentions  the  "Silver  country  Vazeera,"  or, 
ns  the  Indian  Survey  maps  have  it,  "  Vazeeri 
Rupi."  It  consists  of  677  square  miles  in 
"  Kulu,"  which  was  visited  by  the  late  Lord 
Mayo  last  November,  and  he  expressed  a 
wish  for  a  large  piece  of  serpentine,  of  which 
there  i9  a  quarry  here, to  make  an  urn  or  vase  4 
feet  high  by  2  feet,  and  proposed  havirfg  it  carv- 
ed at  Agra.  .  These  silver  mines,  of  which  the 
true  number  is  not  yet  known,  have  been  hid 
and  planted  over  for  hundreds  of  years  by 
the  natives,  to  prevent  the  compulsory  labor 
ordained  by  the  native  rajahs.  Fearless  of 
such  exactions  under  British  rule  now,  no 
opposition  has  been  made  to  their  re-dis- 
covery and  opening,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Punjab  Government  the  rajah  has  dis- 
posed of  all  his  rights  for  minerals  in  Vazeeri 
Eupi  to  an  European  of  experience  and  en- 
terprise, who  is  now  in  England  with  a  view 
to  meet  with  capitalists  to  open  the  numer- 
ous and  valuable  lodes. 

Dr.  "Oldham,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India,  has  had  several 
specimens  assayed.  No.  2  gave  89  ozs.  16 
dwts.  16  grs.  of  silver  to  the  ton  ;  but,  he  re- 
marks, not  one-half  of  the  silver  is  in  the 
galena,  but  in  the  ore  generally,  which  con- 
tained also  3.y  per  cent  of  copper,  and  the 
silver  contained  gold.  Other  assays  have 
been  made  in  London,  giving  120  ozs.,  and 
native  assays  make  some  specimens  as  high 
as  l-16th  silver.  Considering  that  lead  sells 
in  the  Punjab  at  £28  to  £33  per  ton,  and  pro- 
duces nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  in  silver, 
the  profit  offered  is  at  least  £40  per  ton,  and 
the  sales  made  on  the  spot. 

Besides  these — at  least  20  mines — there 
are  as  many  of  copper,  which  sells  there  for 
£120,  affording  an  ample  profit,  the  lowest 
price  at  Delhi  being  £112.  There  is  also  a 
lode  of  antimony.  15  feet  wide;  solid  metallic 
ore  of  greatest  purity  cropping  out  on  the 
surface  of  a  high  hill  by  the  road.  Added  to 
these  mines  of  wealth  are  salt — a  mine  of 
which,  in  Mundi,  yields  the  rajah  300,000  rs. 
per  annum,  or  £30,000  a  year  profit.  Sul- 
phur, manganese,  bismuth  and  iron  are  in 
plenty,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  miles 
covered  with  forests  of  immense  pine  trees 
100  feet  high  for  fuel.  Labor  is  plentiful  at 
4Jd  per  day  ;  and  the  roads  and  bridges  are 
the  great  highway  to  the  North.  Gold  is 
washed  in  the  river,  and  diamonds  have  been 
found  on  the  road.  The  climate  is  most 
lovely,  and  Kulu  is  annually  visited  by  hun- 
dreds of  officers  on  leave.  Such  a  property 
needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  immediately 
taken  in  hand.  .  R.  W. 


in  Texas  county — have  closed  contracts  for 
the  most  rapid  construction  of  their  line.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  iron  banks  on  the  B  'aver 
Branch  alone  will  yield  an  average  of  one 
hundred  cars  per  day. 

William  James,  the  iron  master  ofMerrimac 
and  St.  James,  is  opening  extensive  mines  of 
red  hematite  and  blue  specular  ores  in  Craw- 
ford, Phelps  and  Pulaski  counties.  Messrs. 
Scott  &  Crawford,  of  Pennsylvania  ar.e  push- 
ing their  railroad  from  Cuba  to  Steelville  and 
Salem,  and  hope  to  transport  five  hundred  cars 
per  day  aiter  April  1st,  1873.  Messrs.  B.  W. 
Lewis  and  J.  P.  Card,  of  St.  Louis,  have  leased 
extensive,  iron  mines  in  Crawford  county,  and 
will  proceed  at  once  to  connect  their  property 
by  rail  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  line,  and 
the  construction  of  their  own  cars  for  the  trans- 
portation of  ores  to  Pittsburg.  The  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Company  will  speedily  make  their 
connection  with  the  Mississippi  River  at  Ca 
rondelet,  where  they  will  soon  place  first-class 
steamers  for  transfpr,  in  connection  with  Con- 
logue's  railroad  to  East  St.  Louis,  and  every 
preparation  is  being  made  for  moving  one 
thousand  cars  per  day. 


Iron  Development — The  Missouri  Demo- 
crat says  :  The  development  of  iron  interests 
in  South-west  Missouri,  along  the"  line  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  during  the  last 
six  months,  has  been  marvelous.  Numerous 
ore  banks  have  beeli  opened,  and  the  demand 
for  cars  for  transportation  to  St.  Louis  and 
Carondelet — and  to  the  furnaces  of  Iudiana, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania — exceeds  ten-fold  the 
supply.  Mr.  Andrew  Pierce,  Jr.,  President 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad,  is  now  in 
the  city  making  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  five  hundred  ore  cars,  to  be  delivered  dur- 
ing October,  November  and  December.  The 
managers  of  the  Beaver  Branch  railroad — a 
new  line  intersecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
railroad  at  Beaver,  six  miles  west  of  Rolla, 
running  thence  southward  towards  Houston,  ' 


—  The  laying  of  the  track  of  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  Railroad  has  been  finished  to 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  at  the 
transfer  platform,  and  the  connection  between 
these  two  important  lines  of  travel  is  now 
complete.  The  Orange  cars,  we  suppose,  will 
commence  runniug  to  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee road  in  a  day  or  two. — Lynchburg  (  Va. 
News 
'■ 
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41.  PARK  ROW 

NEW  YORK 


ST  &  CO. 


Manufacturers  and  T>ealers  in 

Railway  Supplies, 

Metals  and  Machinery. 

186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 
CINCINNATI, 


L.  D.  KRAFT  &  CO. 

PARKERSBURC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

WEST «.  LUBRICATING  Oil 

STRICTLY    28    CRAVITY, 

PBOPBIETURS  OF    THE    CELEBRATED 


We  make  the  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALL  OILS  SOLD    BT   TJS    ARE   GUARANTEED 
EROM  F0REI8N  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURE 


8&~  We  would  request  that  you  favor  us  with  an 
order  for  the  T  .  K  .  OIL,  which  will  be  prompt- 
ly filled,  as  our  facilities  for  shipping  are  un~ 
equated*    Quotations  given  on  application* 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 


EXTINGUISHER. 


Insurance  Companies  Seduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

E£8-Tlie  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
M en  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
or  the  fires  that  kindle  at  stations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNAT 
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HAVING  EVERY  FACILITY, 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  EXECUTE 


Hai 


;.y;^S^^S^ 


OIF    ETBBT    DBSOE/IPTIOliT 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 

Local   &  Coupon  Tickets, 

ClRBS,SOFT  MILLS, 

POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

j^istjd  iBHi-A-nsris:  booes. 

WRIGHTSON  &  CO., 

EAILEOAD    RECORD     OEEICE 


No.  J  67  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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GRAND  CENTRAL  DEPOT  FOR  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 


Thi3  is  a  subject  that  every  once  in  a  while 
will,  from  the  very  necessity  of  its  nature  and 
importance,  force  itself  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  Better 
situated  than  almost  any  city  in  the  world  for 
making  a  through  route  for  traffic  under 
ground,  it  is  a  constant  remark  of  intelli- 
gent strangers  who  visit  our  city,  as  well  as  of 
our  citizens  who  have  seen  "how  it  works" 
in  Europe,  "  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  has  not 
been  done  before  this."  The  Gazette  has 
the  following  very  sensible  remarks  on  this 
subject: 

A    UNION    DEPOT. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  pressing  wants  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  a  movement 
looking  to  the  location  of  a  grand  Union  De- 
pot that  will  accommodate  the  railroads  and 
the  public  at  the  same  time.  The  Railroad 
Committee  of  the  Council  have  invited  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  a  conference  on  this  subject. 
This  is  a  common  sense  way  of  proceeding, 
and,  if  followed  out,  will  lead  to  satisfactory 
results.  There  are  now  entering  the  city  from 
the  West,  North-west,  and  East,  through  Mill 
creek  Valley  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River,  five  trunk  lines — viz.:  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton;  Cincinnati  and  Balti- 
more ;  Short  Line  ;  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  & 
Lafayette,  and  Ohio  and  Mississippi — that 
ought  to  be  located,  so  far  at  least  as  passen- 
gers are  concerned,  in  one  depot.  In  selecting 
a  site  for  this  purpose,  care  should  be  taken 
to  provide  for  the  public  rather  than  any 
particular  road,  and  to  see  that  all  companies 
that  become,  or  may  hereafter  become  parties 
to  the  arrangement,  shall  stand  upon  equal 


footing.  The  city,  of  course,  is  not  expected 
to  spend  any  money  in  the  enterprise,  but  its 
consent  is  necessary,  and  this  power  which  it 
holds  in  its  hands  it  should  use  to  secure 
equal  rights  to  ail  companies  that  now  exist 
or  that  may  hereafter  exist,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  proper  accommodations  for  the 
public.  The  Union  depot  should  be  a  struc- 
ture built  to  stand,  with  comfortable  accom- 
modations for  passengers,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  of  easy  access  and  architecturally 
creditable  to  the  city.  Existing  depots  are, 
for  I  he  most  part,  fit  only  for  the  reception  of 
hogs  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 
is  an  exception,  but  it  is  not  in  the  right  place. 
The  Pearl  street  depot,  in  which  the  I.  C.  &  L., 
the  Short  Line,  and  Cincinnati  &  Baltimore, 
at  present  deliver  passengers,  is  a  miserable 
contrivance.  Besides,  the  roadway  leading 
into  it  is  too  narrow  for  the  number  of  trains 
that  use  it.  This  very  ofteu  creates  confusion 
and  delay. 

These  roads  now,  in  addition  to  their 
through  business,  do  a  very  large  local  busi- 
ness. This  travel,  especially  the  local,  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  it  is  important  that  it 
should  be-properly  accommodated,  not  only 
in  the  matter  of  a  depot,  but  also  as  to  location 
The  Pearl  street  depot  is  well  enough  located, 
but  it  needs  reconstruction  and  enlargement. 

In  locating  the  Union  Depot  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate the  public  and  the  railroad  com- 
panies, private  interests  will  necessarily,  in 
some  degree,  be  interfered  with.  This  is  inev- 
itable ;  but  railroad  depots  can  not  be  located 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  This  has  been  at- 
tempted heretofore,  but  the  people  have  out- 
grown the  absurd  idea.  Now  the  desire  is  to 
accommodate  the  greatest  number,  and  to 
facilitate  the  transferof  passengersand  freight, 
and  to  bring  all  as   near  as    possible   to  the 


heart  of  the  city.  This  can  all  be  done  for  the 
West  End  railroads  without  hurting  anybody 
seriously.  The  Little  Miami,  being  on  the 
east  side,  must  be  isolated  from  the  rest,  so 
long  as  it  continues  its  present  location.  The 
connecting  track  through  the  city  can  never 
be  used  to  advantage.  It  is  better  than  no 
connection,  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  said 
about  it. 

Another  matter  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection  is  the  speed  of  railroad  trains 
within  the  corporate  limits.  Council  has  power 
to  restrict  this  speed  to  five  miles  an  hour,  but 
to  use  this  power  would  be  destructive  to  public 
interests.  Under  this  rule  it  would  take  any 
railroad  centering  here  an  hour  to  get  outside 
the  corporjte  limits.  This  would  drive  foreign 
travel  around  the  city,  and  would  seriously 
embairass  local  travel.  This  idea  should, 
therefore,  be  abandoned      It  is  impracticable. 

As  far  as  possible,  railroads  should  be  re- 
quired to  go  under  or  over  the  streets,  on 
their  line,  and  where  this  can  not  be  done 
they  should  be  required  to  establish  proper 
safeguards.  The»best  way  would  be  to  have 
gates  at  every  street  crossing  to  be  closed 
upon  the  approach  of  a  train.  If  this  should 
be  carried  out,  there  need  be  no  restriction  as 
to  speed.  Flag  men  are  not  reliable,  and 
trains  moving  six  miles  an  hour  are  about  as 
dangerous  as  those  moving  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  If  a  slow  train  strikes  a  person  it  is 
aboyt  as  sure  to  kill  a3  a  fast  train,  and  one 
is  as  likely  to  strike,  in  the  absence  of  proper 
safeguards,  as  the  other. 

This  is  a  matter  that,  in  negotiation  for  the 
location  of  a  Union  Depot,  should  be  consid- 
ered, in  connection  with  others  to  which  we 
have  called  attention.  The  job  now  to  be 
undertaken  should  be  made  to  cover  the  whole 
ground,  and  to  cover  it  thoroughly." 
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Now  we  suggest  that  there  is  bat  one  really 
practical  plan  to  accomplish  this  result,  that 
is  the  one  which  we  published  in  the  Record 
in  September,  1868,  but  first  promulgated 
about  sixteen  years  previous.  The  surveys 
and  estimates  of  our  first  publicntion  were 
made  by  Erasmus  Gest,  Esq.,  while  those  of 
1868  were  m«de  by  an  engineer  competent  to 
the  task.  The  estimates  of  cost  as  made  in 
1868  would  not  materially  differ  from  the  cost 
of  the  work  to-day,  hence  we  republish  the 
estimates  made  at  that  time,  together  with 
the  old  map  illustrating  the  idea.  They  are 
as  follows : 

Estimate  for  tunnel  under  Sixth  street  Length 
6,000  feet  (including  Market  space).  Width 
25  feet  Height,  1 9  feet.  To  be  built  in 
sections,  and  by  open  cut. 

Excavation  219,414  cubic  yds  @  50c.$109,707 

Refilling  50,000  cubic  yds  @  20c 10,000 

Masonry  17,500  perches,  in  side  walls 

@  $10 175.000 

Arch  6,582,000  bricks  @  $25  00  per 

thousand 164,550 

Coping 4,000 

Concrete  4,444  cubic  yds  @  $7 31,108 

Sewers,  to  provide  drainage  for  those 

intercepted 36,000 

Nicholson    pavement,  2,040  squares 

@  $25.00 51,000 

Railroad  track,  1  15-100  miles  double 

track  @  $24,000 27,600 

Ventilation,  etc 20,000 

Engineering   and    contingencies    15 

per  cent 94,344 

Total $724,309 

The  above  includes  tunnel  under  the 
Market  space.  If  Central  Depot 
be  erected  there,  deduct  for  say  800 
feet  of  tunnel 70,216 

Balance,  exclusive  of  market  space  $654,093 

DEPOT — SIZE  AND    COST. 

To  give  sufficient  room  to  accommodate  the 
traffic  of  all  the  roads  it  would  be  necessary 
to  condemn  the  property  between  Sixth  and 
Longworth  streets  and  from  Elm  to  Central 
avenue.  This  would  give  a  space  845  feet 
long,  and  246J  feet  wide,  leaving  Longworth 
street,  and  a  space  equal  to  that,  now  on  the 
north  side  of  the  market  house  undisturbed 
and  unobstructed  to  common  traffic.  By 
leaving  an  area  around  the  depot  at  the  west 
and  east  ends,  and  south  side  of  fifty  feet, 
and  on  the  north  side  of  thirty  feet,  with  in^ 
clined  planes  at  euch  end,  so  that  omnibuses 
and  carriages  can  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
depot,  it  will  still  leave  for  the  depot  proper  a 
Bpace  of  735  feet  long,  by  156J  feet  wide,  af- 
fording ample  room  for  twelve  tracks.  The 
following  is  the  detailed  estimate  of  cost: 
166,000  cubid  yds  of  excavation  @  30 

cents $49,800 

10,915    perches   of   masonry   in    area 

walls@$7 ;..    76,405 

2,100  linear  feet  of  iron  railing  around 

area  @  $5 10,500 

1,783  perches  of  masonry  in   founda- 
tions @  $7 12,481 

3,700,000  brick  @  $13  per  thousand..    48,100 

Doors  and  windows 4,500 

Jron  frame  for  roof. 50,003 

Sheeting  for  root 6,000 

Tin  for  roof,  1,200  squares  $1000...   12,000 


250  lineal  feet  of  iron  bridge  at  Plum 
street  so  as  not  to  obstruct  common 

traffic 10,000 

Painting 5,000 

Engineering  and  contingencies 25,979 

832    squares  Nicholson   pavement  @ 

$25 20,800 

645,000  feet  lumber,  b.  m.  for  Boor  @ 

50c 32,250 

Iron  for  12  tracks,  156  tons  @  $60...     9,360 
Carpenter  work  in  fitting  np  baggage 

rooms,  ticket  offices,  etc 20,000 


Total $393,125 

LAND  DAMAGES. 

We  estimate  the  property  on  Sixth 
street  at  $450  per  front  foot,  and 
on  Longworth  street  at  $250. — 
This,  we  are  assured,  is  a  liberal 
estimate,  making  800  feet  @  $7001560,000 

To  this  add  cost  of  depot 393,125 

"  ''  tunnel 654,093 


Total  cost $1,607,218 

Deduct  value  of  335,400  cubic  yds 
of  gravel  and  sand  at  market 
price,  50c.  per  yard 167,700 


Total  net  cost $1,439,518 

WHO  TO  PAT  THE  COST, 

The  constitution  of  Ohio  positively  prohib- 
its towns  or  cities  from  aiding  any  company 
in  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, but  it  does  not  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  avenues,  or  other  means  of  transit 
for  the  accommodation  and  traffic  of  cities. 
And  as  many  citizens  are  unwilling  to  con- 
tribute as  individuals,  because  others  equally 
interested  would  refuse,  we  suggest,  to  make 
the  burthen  and  benefit  eqnal  and  uniform  on 
all,  that  the  city  construct  the  whole,  and  place 
it  under  the  control  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Railroad,  who  could  use  it 
not  only  for  their  line,  but  in  such  manner  as 
to  accommodate  all  roads,  and  for  the  public 
good. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  and  in  connection 
with  it,  we  could  suggest  that  instead  of  con- 
demning Deer  Creek  for  park  purposes,  to 
appropriate  the  "dark  and  bloody  ground," 
where  many  a  "  brave  and  high  toned  "  Ken- 
tucky porcine  has  given  his  last  loud  squeal 
for  liberty,  surrendered  only  in  death,  for  a 
freight  depot,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed. But  we  will  not  enlarge  on  this  as  our 
article  is  already  too  long. 

We  would,  however,  further  remark  that  if 
it  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  traffic,  the 
tunnel  under  Sixth  street  might  be  so  enlarged 
as  to  accommodate  two  additional  tracks  for 
freight  traffic  exclusively.  This  additional 
cost  can  readily  be  estimated  if  necessary. 


Direct  Line  from  Zanesville  to  Cleve- 
land. — ^A  meeting  of  citizens  is  called  to  take 
steps  to  build  a  branch  of  the  Cleveland,  Mt. 
Vernon  and  Pittshurg  Railroad  from  Millers- 
burg  to  Dresden,  thence  to  connect  with  a 
branch  of  the  Pan  Handle  road  to  Zanesville, 
giving  Zanesvi|le  a  direct.  rou,te  \o  Cleveland- 


Kentucky  &  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

The  following  dispatch  from  General  N.  P. 
Banks  in  relation  to  this  important  road,  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  its  many  friends: 

New  York,  Nov.  29,  1872. 
Hon.  Thos.  Wrightson, 

Organization  perfected.  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Sands,  President.  H  R  Hulbard,  Treasurer. 
Work  to  commence  at  once.  Meet  you  next 
week.  N..P.  Banks. 

This  road  when  constructed  will  be  the  best 
and  most  important  coal  road  that  can  be- 
made  to  Cincinnati.  Running  up  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river  to  Catlettsburg,  it  will 
meet  all  the  wants  of  the  West  Virginia  and: 
Big  Sandy  coal  traffic,  better  and  cheaper 
than  any  other  line.  Besides,  with  the  con- 
struction of  branch  lines  through  Mason  and 
Fleming  counties  to  Rowarr,  coal  can  be 
reached  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  city, 
with  a  down  grade  all  tbe  way,  from  as  good 
coal  banks  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 

We  certainly  wish  the  new  President  every 
success  in  this  greatly  needed  work. 


Big  Sandy  Valley  Railroad. — At  the  office 
of  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle,  in  Covington,  Nov. 
14,  the  Stockholders  of  the  Big  Sandy  Valley 
R.  R  ,  completed  their  organization  by  elect- 
ing the  following  named  gentlemen  Directors: 
James  H.  Laws,  Cincinnati ;  Hon.  C.  H  How- 
land,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  Grid.  S.  Shwenk, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  D.  E  Small,  York,  Pa.  ; 
E.  Hulbert,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Hugh  Colville, 
Cincinnati;     O.  D.  Campbell,  Cincinnati. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Directors,' 
they  organized  by  electing  J.  H.  Laws,  Presi- 
dent; C.  H.  Howland,  Vice  President ;  Hugh 
Colville,  Treasurer ;  B.  F.  Babeock,  Secretary. 

Their  engineers  are  already  on  the  line  and 
work  is  being  pushed  energetically. 

This  road  iu  connection  with  the  Kentucky 
&  Great  Eastern,  now  under  new  management, 
will  solve  the  coal  question  for  Cincinnati. 


The  Cincinnati  k  Indianapolis  Junction 
R.  R.,  was  sold  at  Judicial  sale  on  last  Tues- 
day, to  D.  McLaren,  President  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  R.  R 

The  Junction  road-  has  ever  since  its  con- 
struction been  an  appendage  of  the  C  H.  & 
D.  R.  R.,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  it 
for  its  entrance  to  Cincinnati.  Its  fate  is  but 
another  illustration  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  railroad  profitable  unless  it  has  its 
traffic  independent  of  any  other  interest  Or 
in  other  words,  a  road  without  a  beginning  or 
ending  place,  can  never  be  made  to  pay  1 


— The  Atchison,  Topeks  and  Santa  Fa 
Railroad  is  now  using  forty  locomotives,  and 
have  contracted  for  more.  The  road  now 
extends  from  Atchison  to  Dodge  City,  Kansas( 
352  miles,  with  a  branch  from  Newton  to 
Wichita,  28  miles. 
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Rnilvtay  Earnings. 

[From  the  Financial  Chronicle.] 
The  following  are  the  railroad   earnings  for 
the  month  of  October,  so   far   as   they  have 
yet  been  reported : 

RAILROAD    EARNINGS    IN    OCTOBER 

1872.  1871.  Increase. 

Atlantic  &  Gt.  Western  ..  $547,928  $397,93)  $149,993 

SurL.Ced.  Hap,*  Minn.  126.96S  73,003  53.365 

Central    Pacific... 1,375,425  981,0(15  394  42u 

Chicago  &   Alton 543.518  461,415  82,103 

Chicago.  Dan.  &Vin '-'50  169  

Clfve.,Col.,Cm.  &  Ind.  428  598  391438  37,162 

Brie 1,743,752  1,694  651  49  1U1 

Illinois    Central 663.746  753,185  110,561 

Ind  ,  Bloom.  &  West....  137,634  86,350  41,'.'84 

Kansas    Pacific 442,822  392,500  50,322 

S,ake  Shore  St  Mich.  So...  l,8i4.F8J  1,402,697  422,285 

Marietta  &  Cincinnati 208,977  175,438  33  539 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul...  950  94.5  841,150  109,795 

-Missouri,  Kansas  &  Tex..  832.099  114,886  117,213 

Ohio  &  Mississippi 1445,187  35M87  90,01)0 

Pacific  of  Missouri 383,193  370,654  13,539 

St.  L.,  Alt.-n  &:  Terre  H.  "215,989    _    186,455  29,534 

St.  L.,  &.  Iron  Mountain.  213  325  175,793  17,532 

St.  L  ,  KansasCityfeN..  372.689  318,509  54,0:0 

St.  Louis  At  Southeastern.  117,806  

Tol,  Peoria  &  Warsaw...  115  140  94,907  20.233 

Tol.,  Wabash  St  Western.  621,351  600  205  21,146 

Union  Pacific tStl'0,000  777,362  122  638 


'Total  (except  roads  no't 

reported  ta  1871} 12,695,068  10,655,223   2  039,845 

Net  Increase - ~  8,038,845 

'•''Fourth  week  of  October  estimated, 
f  Approximate  by  telegraph. 

EARNINGS  FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  OCTOBER  3 


1,  1872. 

Increase 
517,928 


525,150 
751,397 


1672.  1871. 

AtlaDtic&Gt.  Western-    4,255,238  3,737,310 

Burl  Ced.  Rap.  At  Minn.        812,651        

•Chicago  It.  Alton -    4,375,170  4,433,803        

Central  Pacific 10.679,853  7,897,480  S.782.343 

Chicago,  Dan   St  Vin....      *544,722  

Cleve.,Col.,Cin.&.lnd.    3  705,191  3,180  041 

Erie 15,249,060  14,497.663 

Ilhnois  Central 6,601,129  0,957,576          

Ind.,  Bloom. fc  Western.    1,135,448  776,241  359,207 

Kansas  Pacific 3,110  596  2,806  399  304  197 

take  Shore  &  Mich.  S...  14,499,744  12,217,347  2.282,370 

Marietta  &  Cincinnati....     1,617,820  1,348,327  269,493 

Milwaukee    St  St.   Paul..    5,741,146  5  572,775  168,371 

Missouri  KanBas  iT 1,459.1101  774,161  685,740 

Pacific  of  Missouri "2.975,799  2  933,817  41,982 

St.  Louis,  Alton  &  T.  H.  "1,607  366  1,660,820  46,546 

St.  Louis  it  Iron  Mount.     1,841,857  1,321,734  520,123 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  C  &N.    2,923,502  2,323,886  599,676 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  War._     1  070,250  872,313  203,937 

Toledo  Wabash  St  West.    4,985,741  4  088,648  298,093 


Total  (except   roads 
not    reporting     in 

1871) $87,841,811  $77,900,309  $10,350,582 

Net  Icrease , 9,941,502 

"Fourth  week  of  October  estimated. 


—  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  for 
the  year  ending  Sept  30: 

1871.  1872 

Income $7,962,342  40     $9,259,598  81 

Expenses 5,807,359  44       6,896,984  12 


Total $2,154,982  96     $2,362,614  69 

,  ■  ■ 

— The  Elizabethtown  &  Paducah  R.  R.  Co., 
offers  to  construct  a  branch  from  some  point 
on  its  line  not  further  west  than  Litchfield, 
Ky.,  northward  to  Louisville,  provided  that 
Louisville  will  subscribe  $1,000,000  to  its 
stock.  The  Common  Council  has  authorized 
the  Mayor  to  make  this  subscription,  and  the 
proposition  is  soon  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  electors,  we  believe.  As  the  road  now 
is,  its  traffic  is  secure  to  Louisville,  as  it  has 
no  other  eastern  outlet,  its  eastern  terminus 
being  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad.  But  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  at  some  lime  the  road  may  be  extended 
eastward  so  as  to  have  connections  with  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  have  no  interest  in  carrying  traffic  to 
Louisville.  Moreover,  with  an  independent 
line  into  Louisville,  it  will  give  that  city  a 
second  route  to  Memphis  and  other  parts  of 
the  South-west,  whereas  now  its  only  choice 
of  routes  is  between  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad  and  the  river. 


Elizabethtown,  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy 
Railroad. 


The  following  abstract  of  a  letter  from  the 
Editor  of  the  Kentucky  Yeoman  in  relation  to 
the  progress  and  traffic  of  the  Elizabethtown, 
Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  Railroad  is  of  inte- 
rest, especially  to  our  Cincinnati  Merchants 
and    Manufacturers: 

A  swift  ride  of  fifteen  miles  brought  us  to 
Mt.  Sterling,  having  made  but  one  halt  at 
Hedges  or  the  Schursville  Station.  This  is 
the  depot  for  the  Red  River  Iron  Works,  twelve 
miles  off,  and  here  we  found  great  piles  of 
pig  iron  awaiting  shipment  to  Louisville, 
Chicago,  and  other  points,  for  manufacture 
into  car  wheels,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted.  Our  English  visitor  was  very  much 
interested  by  the  information  he  acquired 
about  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, and  promised  to  direct  the  attention  of 
English  capitalists  to  the  subject. 

Our  arrival  in  Mt.  Sterling  did  not  seem  to 
cause  any  unusual  commotion.  A  year  ago 
such  an  event  would  have  been  different,  but 
it  has  gotten  used  to  the  sound  of  the  railroad 
whistle,  and  is  thoroughly  waked  up  The 
building  of  the  road  has  given  a  healthy  im 
petus  to  all  kinds  of  business,  and  shows  itself 
in  the  many  improvements  going  on  all  over 
the  place.  As  the  present  terminus  of  the 
road,  it  has  become  an  important  shipping 
point  for  the  counties  eastward,  and  now 
enjoys  a  trade  formerly  monopolized  by  Lex- 
ington and  Paris,  though  Louisville  may  bo 
said  to  be  the  true  beneficiary  of  the  new  road. 
The  counties  of  Bath,  Morgan,  Magoffin, 
Wolfe,  and  others,  which  formerly  shipped 
their  produce  to,  and  bought  their  goods  from 
Cincinnati,  now  trade  with  Louisville. 

We  saw  in  the  streets  of  Mt.  Sterling  a 
number  of  wagons  loaded  with  fine  cannelcoal. 
Upon  inquiry,  we  ascertained  that  they  were 
wagons  sent  from  remote  points  eastward  for 
freight  from  Louisville.  On  their  way  (hey 
loaded  with  coal  at  the  mines,  fifteen  miles 
east  of  Mt.  Sterling,  and  thus  make  freight 
both  ways.  Sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  of 
these  wagons  arrive  in  a  day,  which  gives 
some  idea  of  the  business  done  by  the  rail- 
road. *  *  *  *  * 

On  the  whole,  as  the  result  of  our  observa- 
tion, we  caiitiotsay  too  much  in  praise  of  the 
ihirty-two  miles  of  new  railroad  between  Lex- 
ington and  Mt.  Sterling.  Its  grade  is  easy, 
its  course  remarkably  straight,  there  beiug 
two  stretches  of  ten  and  eleven  miles  without 
a  single  curve,  its  embankments  solid,  its 
trestle-work  strong  and  substantial,  its  ties 
sound,  and  its  iron  heavy,  and  laid  as  a  con- 
tinuous rail.  It  is  thoroughly  ballasted  with 
cracked  rock,  and  seems  to  us  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  high  rate  of  speed  as  well  as  of  the 
heaviest  freightage.  The  trade  already  devel- 
oped exceeds  all  expectation  and  gives  some 
earnest  of  what  we  shall  have  when  the  road 
is  completed  to  the  Big  Sandy.  This  will  evi- 
dently not  be  long.  As  remarked  before,  the 
division  of  23  miles  between  Mt.  Sterling  and 
Ihe  Licking  will  at  once  be  put  under  contract. 
This  will  leave  seventy  miles  between  the 
Licking  and  Sandy.  On  this  route  the  en> 
gineers  are  making  the  final  locating  surveys, 
and  work  will  begin  on  it  in  the  spring  or  ear- 
lier. Already  the  bridge  across  the  Big  Sandy 
one  mile  above  Catlettsburg  has  been  put  under 
contract,  and  the  work  will  be  prosecuted  from 
that  end  as  well  as  this  as  soon  as  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  is  completed  through  West 


Virginia  In-short,  we  have  the  prospect  at 
no  distant  day  of  the  completion  of  a  great 
trunk  line  from  the  Ohio  at  Louisville  to  the 
Virginia  tide  water,  giving  us  easy  access  to 
all  the  Eastern  cities  without  the  necessity  of 
crossing  the  Ohio  river,  and  in  this  consum- 
mation we  see  more  benefit  in  prospect  for 
Kentucky  than  has  been  derived  from  any 
work  of  internal  improvement.  Apart  from 
the  advantages  of  trade  and  travel  with  the 
East,  it  will  open  up  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sections  of  the  Stale,  hitherto  shut  out  from 
development  by  want  of  such  facilities,  and 
lead  to  the  building  of  lateral  branches,  which 
will  soon  make  the  mountain  countries  which 
lie  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Kentucky,  the 
Licking,  and  the  Sandy,  alive  with  mines  and 
furnaces.  It  is  the  great  future  which  lies 
wrapped  up  in  this  road  that  made  us  anxious 
to  see  its  beginning,  and  which  has  led  us  to 
write  of  it  so  fully. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  was  held 
on  the  18th  instant,  at  their  office,  Camden 
Station. 

John  W  Garrett,  Esq  ,  President  of  the 
company,  presented  ihe  forty-sixth  annual 
report,  for  fiscal  year  terminated  30th  of  Sep- 
tember last.  The  report  was  then  read  by'the  ' 
Secretary,  after  which,  no  other  business  be- 
ing presented,  the  meeting,  on  motion,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  Directors  to  servo 
for  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  Messrs.  Miles 
White,  Wm.  J.  Albort  and  Horatio  L.  Whit- 
ridge  acting  as  judges.  On  counting  the 
ballots  the  following  gentlemen  were  found 
to  be  unanimously  elected,  by  a  vote  of  39,361 
shares,  viz:  Johns  Hopkins,  Samuel  W. 
Smith,  Francis  Burns,  John  Spear  Nicholas. 
John  Gregg,  C,  Oliver  O'Donnell.  James 
Harvey,  Galloway  Cheston,  Wm.  W.  Taylor, 
Samuel  Kirby,  John  King,  Jr.,  and  G.  A.  Von 
Lingen. 

The  members  elected  are  the  same  as  for 
the  preceding  year,  except  that  Mr,  G.  A.  Von 
Lingen  tills  the  place  of  Mr.  Allen  A.  Chap- 
man, resigned. 

The  annual  report  shows  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  its  branches, 
for  the  fiscal  year  were  $13,614,876.26,  being 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $1,057,- 
366.84.  The  full  report  is  being  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  will  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution at  an  early  day. 


Atlantic  and  Great  Westers  Railroad.— 
The  Treasurer  says:  The  story  of  our  at- 
taching Erie  cars  or  stock  is  totally  false.  It 
is  true,  and  very  generally  kniwn,  that  this 
company  has  a  claim  against  the  Erie, 
growing  out  of  the  relations  of  the  two  roads, 
under  the  old  management  The  present 
Board  of  the  Erie,  while  recognizing  the 
justice  of  at  least  part  of  the  claim,  do  not 
feel  justified  in  settling  the  claim  without 
legal  proceedings,  and  the  matter  is  now  on 
trial  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  will 
reach  issiie  within  the  present  month..  In  the 
meantime  the  relations  of  ihe  two  roads  are 
in  every  way  most  friendly,  and  are  likely  to 
continue  so.  In  fact  the  prosperity  of  this 
region  depends  largely  upon  the  maintenance 
of  such  relations,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared 
on  our  part  to  accomplish  that  result. 

I.  D.  Barton,  former  Superintendent  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  has  been  appointed 
General  Superintendent  of  the  road. 
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Owemboro  &.  RnssellTllle  Railroad. 

Col.  R.  S.  Bevier,  Vice  President  of  this 
company,  makes  the  following  announcement 
of  the  contract  for  the  union  of  this  and  the 
Cumberland  &  Ohio  Company  in  the  Russell- 
ville (Ky.)  Herald  of  November  12: 

"On  last  Thursday,  in  Louisville,  Col.  J.  J. 
Turner,  representing  the  Cumberland  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  Col.  R.  S.  Bevier,  representing 
the  Owensboro  &  Russellville  Railroad  Com- 
pany, concluded  and  signed  articles  of  agree- 
ment, subject  to  the  ratification  of  their  re- 
spective companies,  contracting  to  unite  the 
joint  ownership,  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  a  railroad  from  Gallatin  to  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  or  to  such  point  as  said  companies 
may  diverge  their  roads,  the  Cumberland  & 
Ohio  in  direction  of  Murfreesboro,  and  the 
Owensboro  &  Russellville  in  direction  of 
Chattanooga,  and  also  of  a  joint  road  enter- 
ing Nashville  from  the  north  so  far  as  both 
companies  may  use  the  same.  Each  company 
is  to  have  an  undivided  one-half  interest  and 
control  of  the  joint  roads  through  an  execu- 
tive committee,  to  be  appointed  by  bath,  and 
to  be  under  the  joint  supervision  and  control 
of  the  superintendents  of  both  companies. 
All  stock  taken  in  the  joint  roads  is  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  companies. 
That  is,  the  subscriber  will  have  one  half  ihe 
amount  subscribed  by  him  as  stock  in  the 
Owensboro  &  Russellville  Railroad,  and  the 
other  half  will  be  stock  in  the  Cumber- 
land &  Onto  Railroad.  Of  the  $300,000 
subscribed  to  the  Owensboro  &  Russell- 
ville Railroad  by  the  county  of  Sumner, 
$100,000  is  to  be  expended  between  Gal- 
)atin  and  the  Cumberland  river,  and  in  the 
construction  of  the  bridge,  to  counterbalance 
which  the  Cumberland  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany are  to  subscribe  $100,000  to  be  applied 
at  the  same  place,  which  is  enough  to  com- 
plete that  part  of  the  road  aud  build  the 
bridge. 

All  questions  pertaining  to  the  issue  of 
bonds  or  the  raising  of  money  to  build  or 
equip  the  joint  roads  are  to  be  determined  by 
joint  meetings  of  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  two  companies  or  by  joint  committees 
appointed  by  them 

Either  company  using  the  joint  roads  more 
than  the  other  is  to  be  charged  lor  the  excess 
of  use  at  the  lowest  rates.  At  the  option  of 
the  contracting  parties  this  agreement  may 
be  extended  beyond  the  dividing  point  both 
to  Murfreesboro  and  to  Sparta,  or'  the  con- 
necting point  with  Chatianooga." 
The  Herald  adds : 

"This  onion  of  these  two  roads  will  add 
great  strength  to  all  applications  for  aid  in 
the  counties  through  which  they  run,  and  we 
understand  that  Colonels  Turner  and  Bevier 
will  at  once  enter  upon  the  work  together,  and 
push  it  through  as   rapidly  as  possible. 

We  are  also  informed  that  there  is  a  large 
company  now  organized  to  open  coal  mines 
in  Muhlenberg  county,  who  have  purchased  a 
large  body  ol  the  best  coal  lands  there,  and 
will  soon  commence  extensive  mining  opera- 
tions. As  soon  as  they  can  get  their  mines 
open  and  the  track  is  laid  to  them  they  pro- 
pose to  ship  at  least  10IJ  car  loads  of  coal  a 
day  to  Owensboro,  and  thence  on  the  river. 
And  this  speaks  well  for  the  future  of  this 
road  when  the  business  given  to  it  by  this  one 
company  will  more  than  pay  the  interest  on 
all  the  indebtedness  of  the  company." 


Bnrllusiftii,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota 
Railway. 

On  their  main  line  from  Burlington  to 
Austin,  the  road  bed  is  being  put  in  the  best 
possible  condition  fur  winter.  The  bridges 
have  been  strengthened  by  additional  piling 
and  double  stringers  packed  and  bolted  A 
new  Howe  Truss  104  feet  in  length  is  being 
brilt  over  Mud  Creek  this  side  of  Vinton, 
which  will  be  finished  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
bridge  over  the.  Shell  Rock  which  they  had 
trouble  with  last  winter,  is  now  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  State  and  secure  against  any 
further  possible  accident,  so  that  the  travel- 
ing public  may  rest  assured  of  an  easy  and 
safe  transit  on  any  point  of  the  line  this  win- 
ter. 

On  their  new  roads  special  attention  has 
also  been  given  to  bridges  whi^h  are  either 
of  the  V.  or  Howe  Truss  Pattern  The  latter 
spans  the  Turkey  River  for  300  feet  on  the 
Pottsvil'e  route,  and  also  the  Cedar  on  the 
Muscatine  Western,  which  is  the  longest  of 
all,  being  1,200  feet  in  length. 

On  account  of  the  impossibility  to  obtain 
iron,  the  Postville  line  will  only  be  laid  fl 
miles  south  of  West  Union  this  fall,  where  it 
will  intersect  with  the  Davenport  and  St 
Paul  road  building  north  The  entire  line  is 
ready,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  iron  from  Cedar 
Rapids  to  Postvilie,  but  the  unprecedented 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  this  article  en- 
tirely precludes  the  possibility  of  obtaining  it. 
On  the  southern  end  the  iron  will  be  laid  to 
Center  Point,  18  miles,  this  week,  and  then 
the  tracklayers  will  go  to  Vinton  to  work  on 
the  Liscomb  branch,  25  miles  of  which  is  now 
nearly  ready  for  them.  The  company  have 
laid  out  two  towns  on  it,  one  15  miles  west  of 
Vinton  called  Dysart,  and  another  1J  miles 
from  Buckingham,  called  Traer,  to  which 
point  the  track  will  be  laid  this  fall.  It  is 
expected  when  this  is  completed  that  trains 
for  this  division  will  leave  Cedar  Rapids  daily 
so  that  it  will  add  another  railroad  to  our 
city  and  thus  increase  the  facilities.  On 
their  Muscatine  Division,  trains  are  now  run- 
ning regularly  for  27  miles  while  the  grading 
is  done  for  some  distance  beyond  In  the 
spring,  work  will  be  resumed  with  the  greatest 
vigor  on  all  these  branches.  The  Liscomb 
division,  will  be  pushed  to  some  point  proba- 
bly between  Sioux  City  and  the  North  wes- 
tern TIip  Muscatine  Division  towards  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  and  perhaps  the  Postville  line  north 
int>  Wisconsin.  Parties  have  already  been  in 
Cedar  Rapids  consulting  with  the  company  to 
have   this  done. 

On  the  Southern  end,  work  is  progressing 
rapidly  below  Keokuk  and  the  track  will  be 
laid  on  the  96  miles  of  gap  between  Keokuk 
and  St.  Louis  so  that  the  cars  will  probably 
pass  over  by  January,  1874.  Mr.  W.  W.  Wal- 
ker has  this  work  in  charge,  which  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  it  will  be  well  and 
faithfully  dune.  Tracklaying  has  been  pro- 
gressing for  the  past  month,  and  17  miles  are 
now  laid. 

The  rolling  stick  of  the  company  has  been 
increased  this  fall  and  now  consists  of  660 
box,  flat  and  stock  cars,  and  20  new  and 
elegant  passenger  coaches.  Two  more  to  be 
placed  on  the  line  from  Postville  south,  will 
be  out  in  a  few  weeks.  Two  new  engines 
from  the  Grant  Works  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  will 
be  here  in  November,  two  more  in  December, 
and  two  in  January.  Sixteen  of  their  wood 
burners  have  been  altered  for  coal,  and  the 
rest  will  be  immediately.  All  their  passen- 
ger trains  are  now  provided  with  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  and  Miller  Platform.  —  Ce- 
dar Rapids  Republican. 


Tbe  Pennsylvania.  Railroad  and  Usited 
Companies  of  New  Jersey. —  The  case  of. 
the  lease  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  and 
Canal  Companies  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  came  before  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals  in  Trenton  on  the  I&tb 
instant. 

When  the  lease  was  about  consummated  a 
few  of  the  stockholders  opposed  to  the  lease 
filed  a  bill  in  Chancery,  asking  the  Chancellor 
to  restrain  the  parties  from  executing  the 
agreement  and  lease.  Tbe  case  was  argnerl 
and  the  Chancellor  refused  an  injunction. 
Then  thp  complainants  took  an  appeal  to  the 
Coart  of  Errors.  The  friends  of  the  lease  then 
got  an  order  to  show  cause  why  the  appeal 
should  not  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Isaac  W.  Scudder  opened  tbe  argument 
in  favor  of  dismissing  the  appeal  on  the 
grounds  that  the  appellants  had  received  divi- 
dends from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
that  said  road  bad  expended  large  sums  of 
money  and  taken  possession  of  the  demised 
premises,  and  that  the  bill. being  only  an  in- 
junction bill  and  having  been  disposed  of,  an 
appeal  will  not  lie. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. — annual 
meeting. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  was  held  on  the  18th  instant,  at  their 
office,  Camden  Station.  John  W.  Garrett,EsqT 
President  of  the  Company,  presented  the  lorty- 
sixth  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  terminated 
30th  of  September  last.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen were  unanimously  elected  directors  by 
a  vote  of  39,361  shares,  viz:  John  Hopkins, 
Samuel  W.  Smith,  Francis  Burns,  John  Spear 
Nicholas,  John  Gregg,  C.  Oliver  O'DonneJI, 
James  Harvey,  Galloway  Cheston,  Wm.  W. 
Taylor,  Samuel  Kirby,  John  King,  Jr.,  and  G. 
A.  Von  Lingen.  The  members  elected  are 
the  same  as  for  the  preceding  year,  except 
that  Mr.  G  A.  Von  Lingen  fills  the  place  of 
Mr.  Allen  A.  Chapman,  resigned.  The  annual 
report  shows  that  the  revenues  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  its  branches  for  the  fiscal 
year  were  $13,614,876.26,  being  an  increase 
over  tbe  previous  year  of  $1,057,366.84.  The 
full  report  is  being  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  at  an  early 
day. 


Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad. — The  Arkan- 
sas Gazette  has  this  to  say  about  the  Cairo 
and  Fulton  Railroad:  "We  are  informed, 
by  reliable  authority,  that  work  is  progressing 
quite  rapidly  on  this  great  thoroughfare  be- 
tween Little  Red  river  the  present  terminus, 
and  the  Missouri  State  line,  to  which  poins 
the  Iron  Mountain  extension  has  been  finish- 
ed and  running  for  several  days  There  only 
remains  a  very  small  amount  of  grading  to  be 
done,  which  will  be  completed  before  the  track- 
laying  reaches  such  poinis.  Track-laying  is 
progressing  rapidly  south  from  the  Mis- 
souri line,  north  from  White  river,  south 
from  White  river,  which  insures  the  early  com- 
pletion of  this  great  enterprise  say  by  some 
early  day  in  December  next.  The  temporary 
bridge  at  Little  Red  affords  a  ready  passage 
over  the  stream,  and  the  permanent  bridge  is 
being  rapidly  built.  The  bridge  at  White 
river  is  likely  to  be  the  last  thing  completed, 
but  a  large  force  is  at  work  on  it,  and  the  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  we  of  Little  Rock  may 
take  our  seats  in  an  Arkansas  made  car  and 
find  ourselves  in  St.  Louis  in  twelve  or  four- 
teen  hours. 
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Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  annual  returns  relating  to  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  now  as  complete 
as  they  can  be  made.  They  are  no  longer 
made  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  the 
half  yearly  statements  of  accounts  laid  be- 
fore the  shareholders,  as,  under  the  act  of 
1871,  every  company  is  required  to  make  a 
special  return  upon  a  form  provided  for  the 
purpose.  In  three  instances  the  board  had 
to  institute  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of 
penalties  before  they  could  obtain  compliance 
with  the  act. 

The  capital  raised  and  received  amounted 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1871  to  £552.680,107. 
It  is  made  up  thus — ordinary  capital,  £230,- 
250,152,  guaranteed,  £64,555,255  ;  preferen- 
tial, £108.496,620;  debenture  stock,  £67,- 
282,535  ;  loans,  £82,095,545.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1871  the  capital  received  in  England 
and  Wales  amounted  to  £461,348,616,  and 
the  net  receipts  in  the  year  (after  payment  of 
working  expenditure)  were  £21,995,582;  the 
companies  of  Scotland  had  received  capital 
amounting  to  £64,282,911,  the  year's  net  re- 
ceipts being  £2,653,543;  the  companies  of 
Ireland  had  received  £27,028,580  capital, 
while  the  year's  net  receipts  were  £1,090,795 

The  net  receipts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1871  were,  therefore,  £25,739,920,  or  4.65  per 
cent,  on  the  total  capital  raised. 

The  length  of  line  constructed  was  stated 
in  the  return  issued  last. year  as  15,537  miles 
at  the  end  of  1870;  the  present  more  trust- 
worthy returns  shows  that  at  the  end  of  1871 
the  length  was  15,376  miles— viz:  10,850  in 
England  and  Wales,  2,538  in  Scotland,  1,988 
in  Ireland.  The  Board  of  Trade  summary 
states  the  capital  received  as  averaging  £35,- 
944  per  mile  constructed  ;  but  this  is  without 
distinguishing  between  double  aud  single 
lines,  and  allowing  no  more  for  one  tlian  the 
other.  The  close  of  the  year  1871  saw  England 
and  Wales  with  6,799  double  and  4,051  single 
lines;  Scotland  with  1,043  double  and  1,495 
single  lines;  Ireland  with  only  496  double 
and  1,492  single  lines. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  trains  traveled 
179,075,894  miles;  trains  of  English  railway 
companies,  147,419,872  miles;  of  Scottish, 
23,010,976:  of  Irish,  8,645,046  miles.  The 
numbers  of  miles  run  respectively  by  passen- 
ger and  by  goods  trains  were  about  equal  in 
the  English  returns ;  and  Scotch  show  a 
greater  number  of  miles  run  by  goods  than 
by  passenger  trains;  the  Irish  show  passenger 
trains  running  more  than  double  the  number 
of  miles  run  by  goods  trains.  The  result  for 
the  United  Kingdom  is  to  leave  the  numbers 
nearly  equal. 

The  trains  carried  in  the  year  1871  no  less 
than  375,220,754  passengers — viz  :  English, 
328,552.946;  Scottish.  31,119,874;  Irish,  15,- 
547,934  passengers.  Only  35.642,199  passen- 
gers traveled  first-class,  being  less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  whole  number;  81,021,940  trav- 
eled second-class — above  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
number;  258,556,615  traveled  third-clas3 — 
nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  number. 
But  this  statement  of  the  number  of  passen- 
gers is  exclusive  of  the  holders  of  season  or 
periodical  tickets,  who  were  1H8.392  in  num- 
ber; there  are  no  data  for  estimating  how 
many  journeys  these  took  in  the  years,  unless 
any  be  found  in  the  statement  that  the  total 
fares  paid  by  them  in  the  year  amounted  to 
£781,778,  or  about  83s.  per  person  for  all  his 
journeys  put  together. 

The  year's  receipts  from  first-class  passen- 
gers  amounted  to  £4,148,108,  from  second- 


class  £5,167,535,  from  third-class  £8,115,304, 
and  receipts  amounting  to  £3,853  were  not 
classified  ;  the  total  receipts  from  passengers, 
with  the  season  ticket  holders  included, 
amounted,  therefore,  to  £18,216,578  There 
was  also  received  in  respect  of  passenger 
trains  £1,806,802  for  excess  luggage,  car- 
riages, horses,  dogs,  parcels,  &c  ,  and  £599,- 
200  for  mails,  bringing  the  passenger  receipts 
up  to  £20,622,580. 

The  goods  traffic  comprised  67,142,234  tons 
of  general  merchandise  and  102,222,464  tons 
of  minerals.  This  last  number  is  constituted 
of  81,412,357  of  minerals  carried  by  English 
railway  companies,  20,337,781  by  Scottish, 
but  only  472,326  tons  carried  by  Irish  com- 
panies. The  receipts  from  goods  traffic 
amounted  to  £26,484,978— viz:  £15,418,171 
for  general  merchandise,  £1,037,554  for  live 
stock,  and  £10,029,253  for  minerals.  To  this 
statement  of  receipts  from  passengers  and 
goods  must  be  added  £1,785,222  received 
from  rents,  tolls,  navigation,  and  miscellane- 
ous sources.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  year 
are  thus  brought  up  to  £48,892,780.  This 
amount  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  half — 
viz :  to  £25,739,920,  the  net  receipts,  by 
the  deduction  of  working  expenses,  which 
amounted  to  £23,153,860,  or  about  47  per 
cent. 

The  English  companies  show  47  per  cent, 
expenditure,  reducing  their  gross  receipts  of 
£41,383,065  to  a  net  sum  of  £21,997,582  ;  the 
Scottish  had  a  working  expenditure  of  49  per 
cent.,  reducing  their  £5,237,329  to  £2,653,- 
543;  the  Irish  had  a  working  expenditure  of 
52  per  cent.,  reducing  their  £2,272,386  to 
£1,090,795. 

The  chief  items  of  the  year's  working  ex- 
penditure are  as  follows  for  the  United  King- 
dom: Maintenance  and  renewal  of  way, 
works,  &c,  £4,457,625;  locomotive  power, 
£5,933,489  ,  repairs  and  renewals  of  vehicles, 
£1,981,771;  traffic  charges  (coaching  and 
merchandise),  £6,658,080;  rates  and  taxes, 
£953,753;  Government  duty,  £520,555  ;  com- 
pensation for  personal  injury,  £312,334;  com- 
pensation for  damage  and  loss  of  goods, 
£141,288;  legal  and  parliamentry  expenses, 
£251,980;  navigation  expenses,  £520,814; 
the  remainder  consists  of  £951,776  for  gen- 
eral charges,  and  £169,395  for  miscellaneous 
working  expenditure.  Of  the  total  receipts 
of  the  companies,  3  65  per  cent,  arose  from 
navigation,  rents,  tolls,  and  miscellaneous 
sources;  the  remaining  96.35  per  cent,  was 
constituted  thus — 42  18  per  cent,  from  passen- 
ger traffic  and  51.17  per  cent,  from  goods 
traffic. 

The  ratio  ot  passenger  traffic  to  goods  traf- 
fic is  far  from  being  the  same  in  the  three 
kingdoms  The  English  companies  received 
£17,450,447  from  passenger  trains  and  £22,- 
391,947  from  goods  trains;  the  Scottish,  £1,- 
919,603  from  passenger  and  £3,121,882  from 
goods  trains  ;  the  Irish.  £1,252  530  from  pas- 
senger and  £971,149  from  goods  trains. 
These,  the  gross  receipts  from  passenger  and 
fmm  goods  trains,  amounted  in  the  year  to 
£3,063  per  mile  of  railway,  and  to  5s  3d.  per 
train  mile — London  Railway  Times,  Nov.  2. 


— The  Cairo  and  St.  Louis  narrow  gauge 
railroad  runs  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Cairo, 
with  a  branch  coming  into  the  river  at  East 
Carondelet,  and  passes  through  the  richest 
coal  fields  of  Southern  Illinois,  hitherto  un- 
touched. It  is  being  built  by  Messrs.  H.  R. 
Payson  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

Track  laying  on  this  road  reached  on  the 
2d  inst.  to  Columbia,  Monroe  Co.,  III. 


Coal  in  China. 

According  to  Baron  Bichthofen  and  others, 
the  Chinese  coal-fields  cover  an  area  of 
upwards  of  400,000  square  miles;  12,000 
miles  of  coal  have  sufficed  to  make  Great 
Britain  the  greatest  work  shqp  of  the  world. 
In  the  province  of  Hunan,  a  coal-field  extends 
over  an  area  of  21,700  square  miles.  There 
are  two  perfectly  distinct  coal-beds  in  Hunan, 
one  bearing  bituminous  and  the  other  anthra- 
cite; the  latter  being  most  conveniently 
situated  with  regard  to  conveyance  by  water, 
easily  mined,  and  covering  an  area  equal  to 
that  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  quality  this  coal  will  compare  favora- 
bly with  the  best  kinds  of  anthracite  known. 
The  coal  area  of  the  province  of  Shansi  is  of 
the  enormous  extent  of  30,000  square  miles. 
This  is  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  world, 
at  its  present  rate  of  consumption,  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  has  unrivaled  facilities 
for  mining.  The  beds  vary  from  twelve  to 
thirty  feet  in  thickness,  while  the  system  of 
coal-bearing  strata  in  this  province  is  about 
500  feet  in  thickness,  and  contains,  besides, 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  iron  ore.  Ping- 
ting-chau  is  conspicuous  for  an  extraordinary 
and  exceptionally  favorable  juxtaposition  of 
coal  and  iron. — Artisan 

[The  coal  fields  of  China  are  no  doubt 
very  extensive,  but  as  yetentirely  undeveloped. 
Prof.  Raphael  Pumpelly,  a  young  American 
mining  engineer  sent  at  the  request  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  that  country  by 
President  Lincoln,  in  the  year  1861,  upon  his 
return  home  passed  through  China,  discov- 
ered  and   reported   on   the   vast   extent   and 

value  of  these  coal  fields  ] — Ed.  Record. 

■  •  ■ 

Iron  Ores  an*d  Phosphorus. — Lowthian 
Bell,  in  his  recent  work,  on  the  "Chemistry 
of  Iron  smelting,"  makes  the  following  inter- 
esting observations  : 

"The  yearly  make  of  iron  from  Cleveland 
stone  alone,  contains  30,000  tons  of  phos- 
phorus; worth  for  agricultural  purposes,  were 
it  in  manure  as  phosphoric  acid,  above  a 
quarter  of  a  million  ;  and  that  the  money 
value  difference  between  Cleveland  and  hema- 
tite iron  is  not  short  of  four  millions  sterling, 
chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  this  £250,000 
worth  of  phosphorus. 

"The  Pattinson  process  does  not  leave  one 
part  of  silver  in  100,000  of  lead;  the  Besse- 
mer converter  robs  iron  of  almost  every  con- 
tamination except  phosphorus,  nine  tenths 
of  this  ingredient  is  expelled  by  the  puddling 
furnace. 

"  It  may  be  difficult,  but  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed there  would  be  any  surprise  excited  in 
the  minds  of  chemists,  if  a  simple  and  inex- 
pensive process  for  separating  iron  and 
phosphorus  were  made  known  to-morrow,  so 
that  on!}  one  of  the  latter  should  be  found  in 
5,000  of  the  former ;  and  now  that  there  is- 
such  a  margin  to  stimulate  exertion,  we  may 
be  sure  the  minds  of  properly  qualified  per- 
sons will  be  directed  towards  the  solution  of 
a  question  of  such  national  importance." 

Bgj£"It  is  estimated  by  the  American  Manu- 
facturer that  we  have  in  this  country  18,981,- 
228,033,024  tons  of  2,000  Ah  each  of  coal; 
that  the  consumption  is  120,000,000  tons  per 
annum,  and  that  if  the  consumption  be  in- 
creased to  500,000,000  tons  per  year,  the 
supply  will  last  about  38,001)  vears.  This 
generation  need  not  trouble  their  heads  much 
except  to  get  out  and  utilize  the  carbon. 
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The  Best  Coal  for  Iron  Making. 

The  opening  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  will  soon  take  place,  is  pro- 
ducing quite  a  stir  among  the  coal  and  iron 
makers.  The  Pittsburg  Commercial  of  No- 
vember 12  contains  the  following  on  "splint 
coal  "  of  interest  to  the  coal  and  iron  interests : 

"The  discovery  of  splint  is  not  new.  This 
peculiarity  of  coal  on  the  Karawha  has  been 
known  for  years.  It  is  a  most  valuable  variely 
of  mineral  coal  for  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel,  being  nearly  free  from  sulphur,  and 
does  not  cake  in  the  furnace.  It  possesses  a 
high  percentage  of  carbon  and  little  ash,  and 
is  the  only  fossil  coal  that  can  be  successfully 
introduced  into  the  Bessemer  furnace.  In  a 
word,  it  is  a  complete  substitute  for  vegetable 
charcoal.  In  view  of  the  accumulating  diffi- 
culties to  your  iron  manufacturers  and  coal 
shippers,  why  do  not  some  of  your  large  ope- 
rators go  down  into  Virginia?  I  have  visited 
the  Kanawha  coal  field,  embracing  over  8,0li0 
square  miles,  examined  many  mines  and  the 
quality  of  coals,  and  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
that  the  best  field  now  open  to  capitalists.  It 
is  accessible;  the  veins  above  water  level; 
seams  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  thickness;  and 
coal  of  the  finest  qualities.  It  is  manifest 
Pittsburg  coal  interest  in  the  southwest  can- 
not long  be  made  remunerative.  Mr.  Walton, 
in  his  remarks  before  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Ex- 
change, a  few  days  since,  states  that  the 
Pittsburg  shipper  paid  for  coal  in  the  ba'rge, 
at  Pittsburg,  about  11  cents  per  bushel.  This 
statement  was  made  in  the  face  of  the  offer 
from  Indiana  to  furnish  the  city  10,000,000 
bushels  annually  from  the  Brazil  block  coal 
mines  at  twelve  cents  per  bushel.  Supplies 
from  either  source-^— the  Monongahela  or  Wa- 
bash— are  impracticable,  in  competition  with 
the  mines  of  West  Virginia,  on  the  Kanawha, 
Coal,  G.iyandotte,  Water  Pot,  or  Sandy.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  coal  can  be  furnished 
at  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  from  the  Kana- 
wha, yielding  a  decided  profit,  cheaper  than 
the  mineral  can  be  loaded  into  barges  at 
Pittsburg,  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Walton 
confirms  the  declaration.  But,  independent 
of  water  transportation,  a  great  through  line 
of  railway  is  about  to  be  completed.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.  is  now  virtually 
finished  The  last  contracts  have  been  com- 
pleted for  grading,  bridging,  tunneling,  &c. 
The  track  is  about  ready  lor  iron.  Soon  we 
shall  see  this  really  great  enterprise  carried 
through,  and  the  prophetic  vision  of  Washing- 
ton realized.  This  road  traverses  the  great 
Kanawha  coal  fields  from  Saull's  Mountain  — 
the  initial  point  of  the  vast  basin — to  the  city 
of  Huntington,  on  the  Ohio,  nine  miles  above 
tne  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy.  Coal  can  at  all 
seasons,  be  carried  from  Soap  Cteek,  Cabin 
Creek,  Elk,  Coal,  Mud,  Guyandoite  and,  other 
important  streams,  striking  the  Ohio  335 
miles  below  Pittsburg,  beyond  all  devious 
navigation;  buyers  can  freight  it  to  Cincin- 
nati in  a  lew  hours.  By  the  completion  of  the 
Kentucky  Shore  Railroad,  or  the  Hillsboro 
route,  uubroken  transportation  by  rail  can  at 
all  times  be  secured.  Coal  can  now  be  secur- 
ed on  the  Kanawha  at  S3  50  per  100  bushels. 
It  can  be  carried  to  Cincinnati  by  January, 
1873,  and  sold  at  from  $9  to  $10.  By  increas- 
ed facilities  the  cost  can  be  materially  dimin 
ished.  The  splint  must  become  a  substitute 
for  coke  for  home  manufactures.  It  can  be 
brought  to  Pittsburg  and  sold  at  a  profit  in 
competition  with  Youghiogheny  coke.  Coal 
on  the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny  is  too 
valuable  to  be  charred  into  coke.  It  will  all 
be  required  for  domestic  uses." 


Can  Our  Railroads  Pay? 

We  have  read  with  much  interest  an  artiole 
in  the  New  York  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  of  September  21st,  on.  the  question, 
"Do  our  railroads  pay?"  being  a  review  of 
the  New  York  Nation  on  railway  progress.  It 
is  a  subject  at  the  present  time  commanding 
great  attention,  since  the  weight  of  our  bond- 
ed debt  has  become  of  so  great  a  magnitude  as 
to  burden  the  nation  at  large,  as  it  affects  in 
finance  every  industrial  interest  in  the  coun- 
try, embarrassing  every  enterprise,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  discussion  may  continue 
until  there  is  a  practical  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  can  not  deny  or  be  unmindful  of  the 
immense  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  this 
country  from  railways  as  a  means  of  develop, 
ment.  The  table  exhibited  in  the  Chronicle's 
article  shows  how  great  has  been  our  progress. 
and  we  must  attribute  a  great  part  of  it  due 
to  our  railroad  development. 

In  tracing  its  effects  on  the  material  pros- 
perity of  our  country,  we  are  lost  in  amaze- 
ment, and  we  feel  that  were  we  deprived  of 
the  influence  of  railroads  we  should  lose  the 
progress  of  a  century.  No  American  citizen 
can  feel  other  than  pride  at  the  magnificence 
of  our  railway  structures,  and  their  compari- 
son with  the  entire  praises  of  other  nations. 
But  we  are  of  necessity  forced  to  consider  the 
economies  in  national  progress.  In  discussing 
this  subject,  will  it  not  be  proper  to  inquire  if 
there  can  not  be  more  economy  exercised  in 
construction  ?  or,  in  other  words,  could  we  not 
secure  equal  development  at  a  greatly  reduced 
cost?  We  find  that  in  the  construction  of 
about  sixty  thousand  miles  of  railway  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  expended  about  three 
thousand  million  dollars,  or  an  average  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  per  mile  of  equipped  road. 
We  find  that  they  are  mortgaged  usually  un- 
der a  bonded  debt  of  at  least  one-half  of  the 
cost.  We  find  that  every  industry  of  the  coun- 
try is  taxed  to  meet,  the  interest  of  the  bonds, 
whether  the  stock  pays  a  dividend  or  not,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  debt  is  due  to  for- 
eign bondholders,  necessitating  a  continual 
drainage  of  gold  to  Europe.  Now  it  seems 
proper  to  examine  whether  in  securing  this 
railway  development  this  great  outlay  could 
not  have  been  lessened  so  as  to  have  mitigated 
somewhat  its  effects,  and  if  bo,  is  it  not  our 
true  policy  to  cause  our  future  expenditures  to 
be  thus  directed  ? 

In  this  discussion  we  should  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  hostility  toward  our  railroad  in- 
terests, recognizing  fully  their  many  benefits, 
but  solely  that  we  may  strengthen  our  finan- 
cial position,  and  secure  our  prosperity  and 
progress  in  the  future.  The  attention  of  the 
publio  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  National  Narrow- 
Gauge  Railway  Convention  held  in  St.  Louis, 
June,  1872,  and  adopted  by  said  convention. 
This  committee  was  composed  of  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  construction  and  management 
of  roads  on  the  narrow-gauge  plan.  In  this 
report  they  review  the  whole  subjeot,  carefully 
giving  their  reasons  for  their  conclusions. 
They  advise  for  narrow-gauge  railways  a 
standard  gauge  of  three  feet.  We  recommend 
a  careful  examination  of  this  report  to  all 
those  who  feel  an  interest  on  the  subject. 
There  is  space  in  this  article  to  make  but  brief 
quotations.     They  remark : 

"  Your  committee  are  unable  to  see  the  pro- 
priety of  thus  unnecessarily  taxing  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  especially  when  the  re- 
quired facilities  may  be  obtained  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  narrow-gauge  at  one  half  the  cost, 
thereby  placing  it  within  the  means  of  the 
localities  referred  to  not  only  to  provide  them- 
selves with  railways,  but  at  low  rates." 

Also,  "  reference  has  been  already  made  to 
the  practical  workings  of  the  Denver  and  Bio 


Grande  Railway,  as  well  as  the  convictions 
and  opinions   of  the  officers ;    all   tending    to* 
show  conclusively  that   the  narrow-gauge  has 
ample  capacity  for  the   business   of  any  line 
on  this  continent." 

Again,  "your  committee  might  with  pro- 
priety discuss  this  question  at  great  length ; 
but  as  it  is  self-evident  that  railroads  costing 
only  from  ten  thousand  dollars  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars  per  mile,  can  work  compara- 
tively cheaper  than  those  costing  from  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  sixty  thousand  dollars  per 
mile,  there  can  be  no  question  of  their  effect- 
ing a  large  saving  in  both  the  rates  of  freight 
and  passage." 

AND  TBET  SUM  UP  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

"  The  reduction  of  the  rates  which  would 
follow  the  general  introduction  of  the  narrow- 
gauge  system  would  add  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum  to  their  income,  and  at  the  same 
time  largely  benefit  the  consumer.  General 
development  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an 
extended  system  of  railways ;  quick  develop- 
ment can  only  be  attained  by  cheap  transpor- 
tation. We  may  therefore  conclule  that  the 
narrow-gauge  railway  is  by  far  the  best  means 
for  a  general  and  quick  development  of  our 
resources,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Costing  only  about  one-half  as  much  as 
the  broad  gauge,  it  is  within  the  means  of  all 
sections  to  build  them,  hence  will  enable  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  railway  facilities  where 
otherwise  they  will  be  compelled  to  dispense 
with  them. 

2.  From  their  small  cost,  light  operating  ex- 
penses and  small  interest  account,  they  will 
prove  to  be  paying  investments. 

3.  They  will  supply  the  great  want  of  the 
age — cheap  transportation. 

4.  Cheapening  transportation,  they  will  de- 
velop dormant  interests  more  rapidly  than  our 
present  costly  structures,  with  their  high  rates, 
can  possibly  do. 

5.  Their  general  adoption  in  sections  with- 
out railway  facilities,  will  enhance  the  value 
of  properties  largely  in  excess   of  their  cost. 

6.  Penetrating  those  sections,  and  rapidly 
developing  their  resources  by  low  rates,  they 
will  bring  a  large  new  business  to  the  broad- 
gauge  roads,  enabling  them  to  reduce  their 
rates,  and  thereby  stimulate  old  and  develop 
new  interests. 

7.  A  failure  to  adopt  the  narrow-gauge  in 
the  sections  referred  to  will  necessarily  defer 
the  construction  of  railways  until  such  time 
as  their  means  will  admit  of  the  more  costly 
broad-gauge,  with  its  consequent  high    rates. 

The  committee  have  sent  forth  this  report, 
and  invite  the  attention  of  the  thinking  public 
to  its  general  arguments  and  conclusions. 
We  find  that  in  every  instance  that  narrow- 
gauge  railroads  have  been  tested,  they  prove 
the  system  to  be  a  complete  success.  Col.  W. 
H.  Greenwood,  the  manager  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railway,  (three  feet  gauge),  one  of 
the  most  experienced  and  practical  railway 
managers  in  the  country,  gives  as  his  expe- 
rience that  he  can  do  as  much  business  on  his 
road,  with  a  single  track,  as  a  4  feet  8|  inch 
track  can  perform,  and  can  reach  a  maximum, 
where  a  double  track  is  required,  at  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  cost  on  5  feet  8}  inch. 
Similar  is  the  experience  of  railway  managers 
on  narrow-gauge  railways  in  this  country  and 
Europe. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  let  ns  com- 
pare the  cost  and  see  the  difference  in  saving. 
Our  sixty  thousand  miles  of  railway  have  cost 
three  thousand  million  dollars,  at  an  average 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  Of  this 
amount  not  less  than  half,  i.  e.  fifteen  hundred 
million  dollars,  has  been  borrowed,  mostly 
from  foreign  capitalists,  involving  the  annual 
payment  of  over  one  hundred  million  dollars 
in  gold  for  interest.  Supposing  we  had 
adopted  as  a  means  of  development  the  nar- 
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row-gauge  system  instead  of  our  costly  stand- 
ard gauge  Bystem.  This  would  have  equally 
developed  our  country  and  its  industries  so  far 
as  all  practical  benefits  are  concerned. 

The  cost  of  narrow-gauge  railways  is  placed 
at  from  twelve  thousand  to  seventeen  thousand 
dollars  per  mile.  The  cost  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railway,  fully  equipped,  is  stated 
at  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per 
mile,  while  the  cost  of  the  Canada  narrow- 
gauge  railways  is  reported  at  about  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  per  mile. 

Had  we  constructed  our  railways  under  this 
system,  at  an  average  cost  of  even  twenty 
thousand  dollars  per  mile,  equipped,  the  ac- 
count would  have  stood  between  the  two  sys- 
tems as  follows: 

Sixty  thousand  miles  standard 
gauge  (at  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars per  mile) $3,000,000,000 

Sixty  thousand  miles  narrow- 
gauge    (at    twenty    thousand 

dollars  per  mile) 1,200,000,000 

Showing  a  saving  on  construc- 
tion alone  of $1,800,000,000 

Now,  calculating  the  interest  at  seven  per 
cent,  (which  is  a  low  average),  the  interest  on 
the  saving  would  be,  per  annum,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  million  dollars, 
and  the  account  for  twenty  years  would  stand 
as  follows : 

Principal   saved $1,800,000,000 

Interest  saved 2,520,000,000 


A  total  saving  in  twenty  years  of  $4,320,000,000 

Or  in  other  words,  would  have  added  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  million 
dollars  to  our  active  working  capital,  which 
might  be  applied  to  further  railway  develop- 
ment, or  to  the  development  of  our  variouB  in- 
dustrial interests. 

As  it  is,  the  cost  of  railway  construction  and 
operation  affects  every  industrial  interest  and 
the  cost  of  every  article  of  necessity  or  living. 
Every  farmer,  miner  and  manufacturer,  and 
even  the  commonest  laborer  is  interested.  The 
price  of  bread,  the  price  of  grain,  the  price  of 
dry  goods,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes,  iron, 
cotton,  and  in  fact  all  things,  are  affected  by 
the  cost  of  construction  and  operating  our 
railroads.  It  is  not  a  subject  of  local,  but  of 
national  importance,  and  any  movement  cheap- 
ening our  railroads  and  their  operating  ex- 
penses, reduces  the  taxation  on  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Hence,  this  question  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  importance.  Instead  of  having 
our  roads  mortgaged  to  foreign  bondholders, 
and  the  country  and  all  its  industrial  interests 
groaning  under  the  burden  of  the  debt,  that 
sum  could  have  been  saved,  and  this  country 
have  been  independent  at  present,  by  reason 
of  a  sufficiency  of  capital,  with  ample  means 
for  the  development  of  its  industries  so  as  to 
be  able  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world' 
with  any  other  nation. 

More  than  that,  our  roads  could  have  been 
free,  or  nearly  free  from  debt,  and  from  their 
small  cost  and  light  operating  expenses  been 
able  to  pay  a  dividend  to  their  stockholders. 
On  the  question  of  dividends,  let  us  quote  the 
evidence  which  the  Nation  offers  on  this  point. 
It  says : 

"  The  gross  annual  earnings  of  this — the 
present  broad  gauge— system  are  about  $455,- 
000,000,  of  which  not  more  than  thirty-three 
per  cent  can  be  set  down  to  net  profit,  or  a 
total  of  $150,000,000,  being  exactly  five  per 
cent  on  the  cost." 

We  have  shown  that  under  the  narrow-gauge 
system  of  railway  we  could  have  constructed 
60,000  miles  of  railway  for  $1,200,000,000— 
that  they  could  perform  all  the  business  re- 
quired by  the  country.  Admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  net  earnings  are 
no  more  than  under  the  present  system,  i.  e. 


thirty-three  per  cent.,  or  $150,000,000— that 
sum  would  be  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
the  investment,  instead  of  five  per  cent,  under 
the  present  system. 

But  the  advocates  and  managers  of  the 
narrow-gauge  system  of  railways  claim,  and 
in  practice,  have  proved,  that  there  is  also 
economy  in  operating  expenses,  and  that  at 
same  rates  of  business  the  operating  expenses 
would  not  exceed  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts.  This  would  return  at  present  rates 
a  net  income  of  $225,000,000,  or  eighteen  and 
three-fourths  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

Or  the  rates  might  be  reduced,  relieving  the 
country  of  enormous  taxation,  stimulating  all 
our  industrial  interests,  adding  to  business, 
and  still  yield  a  dividend  of  12J  per  cent,  on 
the  investment. 

The  Chronicle's  article  has  shown  that  our 
railroads  make  a  creditable  exhibit,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  as  compared  with  other 
countries;  but  it  would  have  been  a  source  of 
pride,  had  we  been  able  to  show  that  we  had 
a  railway  system  which  paid  in  every  particu- 
lar, developing  the  country,  furnishing  cheap 
transportation,  and  at  the  same  time  paying 
dividends  on  the  investment.  We  need  not, 
then,  be  compelled  to  point  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  and  our  increase  of  values,  as  an 
apology  that  our  railroads  do  not  pay  divi- 
dends. There  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  make 
our  railroads  pay  dividends,  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  the  country  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses. It  is  not  necessary  to  sink  one  half  the 
cost  of  our  railroad  values  in  order  to  secure 
development. 

This  is  a  Bubject  that  invites  the  at'enti  >n 
of  every  citizen,  be  he  laborer  or  capitalist. 
We  can  not  undo  the  past:  but  learning  from 
the  past  we  can  build  rightly  in  the  future. — 
Missouri  Democrat. 
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almoU  every  day  had  in  one  or  two  articles 
'on  the  leading  political  subjects  of  the  dny. 
Such  was  but  ihe  daily  routine  of  his  busy! 
life.  Indeed  this  is  not  all,  for  we  have 
heard  James  Weed,  who  was  fellow  apprentice 
with  ourselves  (Mil.  Greeley  during  the  period 
above  alluded  to,  lived  with  Tiiuui.ow  Weed) 
say  that  he  frequently  heard  Mrs  Greeley  at 
two,  three,  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  call 
out  "  Horace,  Horace,  are  you  not  coming  to 
bed?"  No  malter  how  late  the  hour  he  re- 
tired he  never  was  late  at  the  office  in  ihe 
morning.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  extremely 
lempeiate  habits  and  careful  regard  to  his 
diet,  the  enormous  amount  of  labor   he   per- 
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DEATH  OF  HORACE  WEiECLEl. 


Our  worst  fears  for  the  distinguished  Editor, 
nnd  our  personal  friend  the  Hon.  Horace 
Greeley  have  been  more  than  realized.  He 
is  gone. 

We  first  knew  Mr.  Greeley  in  December 
1837,  when  he  was  called  to  Albany,  New  York, 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Whig  State  Central 
Committee,  Lewis  Benedict,  Esq.,  to  edit  the 
Jeffersonian,  a  weekly  paper  published  as  a 
campaign  paper  for  one  year.  This  publica- 
tion, perhaps  more  than  anything  else  con- 
tributed to  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the 
Albany  Regency  and  the  accession  of  the 
Whigs  with  Wm.  H.  Seward  for  Governor,  to 
the  State  Government. 

The  Jeffersonian  was  issued  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal, 
of  which  Thurlow  Weed  was  the  well  known 
editor.  At  this  time  Mr.  Greeley  was  un- 
known in  politics,  but  during  the  session  of 
the  Legislature  in  1838,  he  ieported  for  the 
Evening  Journal  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate,  which  gave  him  an  introduction  to  a 
most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
politicians  of  the  State. 

At  this  early  day,  Mr  Greeley  was  the 
hardest  worked  man  we  ever  knew.  Before 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  hour  we 
boys  went  to  work,  he  was  at  his  desk  writing 
editorials,  and  he  was  always  the  last  man  in 
the  office  at  night.  During  this  winter,  and 
until  the  close  of  the  session  of  1810,  he 
continued  this  incessant  labor.  To  give  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor 
Mr.  Greeley  performed,  we  will  state  that  he 
edited  the  Jeffersonian,  reported  for  the  1 
Evening  Journal,  frequently  three  and  four 
columns  per  day,  edited  the  "  New  Yorker" 
wrote  "  letters"  for  two  or  three  of  the  New 


But  we  did  not  sit  down  to  write  a  bio^ra-f 
phy  of  Mr.  Greeley,  that  has  in  part  been 
Sdone  by  himself,  and  will  be  completed  by 
hands  that  have  more  material  t  >  do  it  from 
We  want  to  express  our  regrets  at  the  peculiar 
sadness  of  the  closing  hours  of  our  departed 
friend.  The  struggles  of  the  past  few 
months,  and  the  strain  upon  the  exhausted 
nervous  system  has  been  too  great, — the 
"silver  cord"  has  snapped,  and  a  great 
luminary  been  blotted  nut  It  is  sad,  but 
true,  a  Nation  mourns  his  loss,  and  that  too, 
not  without  great  reason,  for  he  was  truly  the 
Nation's  friend. 


Through  Connection. — We  learn  that  there 
s  a  very  general  interest  manifested  in  regard 

I  to  the  question  presented  by  the  circular  of 
the  sub-committee  of  Council,  of  how  to  secure 

i  "some  general  and  comprehensive  plan  for  in- 
ter-communication by  rail,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Central  Union  Passenger  Depot." 
There  will  be  a  pretty  general  attendance  at 
the  meeting  called  for  the  12th  inst.,  of  the 
great  railway  men  of  the  country  interested  in 
the  railway  traffic  of  Cincinnati,  and  that 
which  passes  through  it.  We  trust  something 
will  be  developed  that  will  promote  the 
interests  of  all.  Of  course  we  can  not  help 
thinking  our    plan,  as   published  in    our   last 


The  InrtiiMr.v  of  the  Country— Will  there 
he  any  Legislation  upuu  it? 

If  I  were  to  answer  this  question  I  should 
say,  no;  and  furthermore  there  ought  to  be 
none.  There  ought  to  be  none,  because 
whenever  any  business  whatever  is  really 
healthy  and  prosperous;  Legislation  can  do 
no  good.  That  the  industry  of  this  country 
really  is  prosperous  and  healthy  there  can 
not  be  a  doubt  All  the  statistics  of  the  coun- 
try show  it.  The  absence  of  all  complaint 
hows  it.  Tho  returns  of  the  savings  banks 
nhow  it.  In  fine,  if  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  this  country  is  not  now  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  we  may  in  vain  hope  that  it 
ever  will  be.  But  the  evidence  of  high  pros- 
perity in  all  industrial  interests  is  too  great  to 
be  denied  by  any  one.  We  will  give  two  or 
three  striking  examples.  Iron  enters  into 
everything,  and  is  the  most  important  indus- 
try.    Here  is  a  return  of  eight  years  : 

Raw  bitu- 
vi:ar.       Charcoal     miaous  coal      Antltrr-         Total. 
pig.  and  coke        cite  pig. 

1862. ..186,660  130,687  470,315  487,662 
1363.. .212,005  157,961  577,638  947,604 
1864. ..241,853  209,626  684,018  1,135,497 
1865. ..262,342  189,682  479,558  931,583 
1866... 332,580  268,996  749,367  1,350,943 
1867. ..344,341  318,647  798,638  1,461,620 
1868. ..370,000  340,000  893,000  1,603,000 
1869.  ..392,150  553,341  971,150  1,916,641 
From  1862  the  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron  was  150  per  cent.  From  1865  to 
1869  the  increase  was  100  per  cent.  This 
increase  goes  on  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 

n  our  own  country,  because  the  world  in  its 
present  state  of  civilization  needs  and  de- 
mands more  iron.  The  prices  are  now  so  high 
that  the  tariff  does  not  affect  the  manufacturer 
at  all,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  should  very  soon 

xport  instead  of  import  iron.  The  com- 
petition of  Great  Britain  must  soon  cease,  for 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  supply  of  coal 
there  must  cease  in  a  few  years;  at  a  cost 
too  much  to  make  iron  in  competition  with 
us.  The  North  American,  (Philadelphia) 
says  very  truly,  that  the  North-western  States 
ought  to  build  up  iron  furnaces  and  factories 


week's  issue   the  be3t.     This    ii  natural.     If 
there  is  any  better,  let  us  have  it  ! 

Cincinnati  and  Great  Northern  Railroad. Sand  prepare  to  export  iron.     In  Ohio,  this  is 
— We  are  informed  that  the  directors  of  this  3 
road  have  authorized  their  President  to  con- 
tract, upon    terms  satisfactory    to  the    Board, 
with   the   "  Home    Construction    Company   of I 
Pittsburg,"  for  the  construction  of  their  entire] 
line  from  Greenville,   Darke  Co.,  Ohio,   to  the| 
Michigan   State    line.     We   trust  this  is  true, 
and  that  no  "flare  up  "  will  occur  to  mar  the  j 
hopes   of  the  people   in    the   Western  tier  of  1 
counties, — they  have  been  disappointed  often] 
enough.      ^^ 


entirely  practical,  and  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  Ohio  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  iron 
making  States  in  the  world.  The  North 
American  well  says: 

"See  what  this  industry  has  already  done  for 
the  West.  The  census  of  1870  shows  the  pro- 
duct of  manufactures  in  these  States  thus: 
Ohio,  $269,713,610;  Indiana,  $108,617,278  ; 
Illinois,  $205,620,672  ;  Missouri,  $206,213,429; 
Michigan,  $118,394,676;  Wisconsin,  $77,241,- 
326.  And  all  this  rests  upon  the  remarkable 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Western  iron 
manufacture,  as  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  ihe 


We  are  indebted  to  Col.  Maxwell,  the 
talented  and  indefatigable  superintendent  of 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  for  an  advance  copy 

of  his  report  of  the  statistics  and  commerce  of  §  largest  increase  is  in  the  irpn  districts 
i  Cincinnati  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1872.8     To    appreciate   this,  anil  what   has  caused 

York  dailies,  and  very   frequently  edited  the^We   shal1   in    some.    future    ,ssues'   take   ,he 

t-.        ■         t  7  r  i  •  ,      5S  opportunity  of  quoti 

Evening   Journal  to   weeks  at    a   time,  but  *  statistical  information  which  it  furnishes 


|  opportunity  of  quoting  freely  from  the  reliable  1th'13   &reat   in«<^>  ™   &™   f»e    following 


i* 


|-  comparison  : 
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Manufacturers    and     mechanics 

of  Ohio  in  1850 $62,647,259 

Manufacturers    and     mechanics 

of  Ohio  in  1860 122,867,200 

Manufacturers    and    mechanics 

of  Ohio  in  1870 269,713,610 

Increase  from    1850  to  lrfiO 98  per  cent. 

•'  "      1860  to  1870 120   "       " 

We  see,  therefore,  that  not  only  does  the 
increase  continue,  but  the  ratio  itself  in- 
creases, even  on  an  immense  basis.  Unques- 
tionably the  largest  element  in  this  increase 
is  the  production  of  iron  and  coal  Cleve- 
land has  doubled  in  magnitude  almost  entirely 
by  these  elements  of  manufacture.  Cincin- 
nati has  increased  largely  by  these  same 
ueans. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  de- 
cline of  ship  building,  but  there  has  been  no 
real  decline.  Including  all  vessels  on  ocean, 
rivers  and  lakes,  the  recent  results  were: 

Vessels  built  in  1867 - 1,519 

"  1868 1,802 

.    ■'  "         1869.. 1,726 

"  x"  1870 1,618 

"  "  1871 1,755 

Here  we  see  that  the  building  of  vessels  for 
navigation  of  all  kinds  is  positively  increas- 
ing. At  the  same  time  we  hear  from  the 
building  ports  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
that  ship  building  proper  is  now  active  and 
reviving. 

These  examples  are  enough  to  show  the 
industry  of  the  country  to  be  remarkably 
prosperous,  in  fact,  it  never  was  so  much  so 
before. 

In  this  condition  of  prosperous  and  rapidly 
increasing  national  industry,  what  need  is 
there  of  more  Legislation  ?  Certainly  there 
is  none;  and  we  are  glad  to  believe  there'will 
be  none. 

The  Industrial  Bulletin,  (Pa.,)  says,  what 
we  think  is  true,  that, 

"The  re-election  of  President  Grant  is  a 
popular  endorsement  of  the  policy  ol  protec- 
tion to  home  industry.  The  platform  upou 
which  he  was  nominated  made  a  strong 
an!  clear  declaration  in  favor  of  protective 
duties,  a  declaration  which  even  the  New  York 
Tribune  pronounced  to  be  an  absolute  com- 
mittal upon  the  subject.  The  President  him- 
aelf  sought  the  opportunity  during  the  canvass 
of  assuring  the  manufacturers  and  working- 
men  of  the  country  that  he  believed  in  sus- 
taining home  labor,  and  he  re-stated  in  brief 
and  lucid  terms  the  substance  of  his  messages 
upon  this  subject." 

Undoubtedly  President  Grant's  messages 
and  his  opinions  were  decidedly  favorable  to 
p-otection,  so  far  as  protection  is  at  all  neces- 
sary. His  re-eleciion  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  made,  is  favorable  to  the 
protective  policy.  But  that  is  not  more  sig- 
nificant   than     the    election    of    members 

About  two-thirds  of  the  next  Congress  are 
Republicans,  and  in  this  party  there  are  very 
few  who  are  not  protectionists  in  a  moderate 
sense,  and  almost  every  man  of  them  are 
utterly  opposed  to  what  is  called  Free  Trade. 
Some  of  the  Congressional  elections  are  re- 
markable.    In    Pennsylvania   22    out  of    27 


members,  are  Republicans,  and  the  whole 
delegation  is  protective.  In  Tennessee,  Hor- 
ace Maynard,  one  of  the  strongest  protection 
members  of  the  present  Congress,  is  re-elected 
against  all  expectations.  Seven  out  of  ten 
members  of  Congress  in  Tennessee,  are 
Republicans,  and  we  presume  also  protective. 
On  the  other  hand.  Tinkelburg  and  Grosvenor, 
of  Missouri,  are  defeated,  while  in  Ohio, 
Lawrence,  Bundy.  and  other  protectionists, 
are  elected.  In  fine,  it  is  evident  that  the 
next  Congress  will  maintain  the  interests  of 
American  industry. 

We  mention  these  things  to  show  that  there 
will  probably  be  no  changes  in  tariff;  certainly 
none  adverne  to  American  industry.  The 
results  of  the  elections  give  business  men  a 
guarantee  that  all  branches  of  business  may 
be  pursued  in  peace  and  safety;  that  no  Leg- 
islation will  be  made  on  new  ideas,  and  no 
advanced  theories  be  adopted.  Nothing  could 
be  better  for  the  promotion  of  all  business 
interests,  and  the  advancement  of  all  kinds 
of  arts  and  manufactures.  These  need  peace, 
security — literally,  protection  from  any  violent 

Legislation.     In  this  we  rejoice. 

Morrow,  Nov.  29,  1872.  B.  D.  M. 


Atlantic,  Mississippi  asd  Ohio  Railroad. 
— The  action  brought  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Tyson,  of 
Baltimore,  against  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  at  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia,  has  been  finally  concluded  by 
a  judgment  adverse  to  the  plaintiff  in  all 
points  of  the  bill.  The  case  involved  the 
legality  of  the  consolidation  of  the  several 
roads*  forming  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  road,  under  the  presidency  of  Gen. 
Mahor.e.  The  Lynchburg  Virginian,  in  review- 
ing the  case,- says  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  an  act  was  pass- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  at  its  last 
session  entitled  '-An  act  to  complete  the 
organization  of  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company."  This  act  recited 
that  the  former  act  of  June  17th,  1870,  con- 
templated the  ultimate  absorption  of  all  the 
stock  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  Southside,  and  Norfolk  and 
Petersburg  railroads  into  the  new  company, 
and  slated  that,  while  a  large  majority  of  the 
private  stockholders  in  each  of  the  four  compa- 
nies had  merged  their  slock  into  the  said  new 
company,  a  few  in  each  still  refused  to  do  so,  and 
then  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  board 
of  commissioners  to  value  the  stock  of  each  of 
the  outstanding  stockholders,  and  prescribed 
that  the  board  for.the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
stockholders  should  report  their  valuation  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Lynchburg  for  conforma- 
tion, t-laid  board  was  appointed,  met,  and 
valued  the  stock  of  Tyson  and  others,  and  made 
report  to  the  court. 

Said  report  coming  up  now  for  conformation, 
it  was  oppose!  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of 
the  last  session  was  unconstitutional,  and  that 
no  power  existed  in  the  Legislature  to  condemn 
the  stock  of  Tyson  and  others  for  the  benefit  of 
the  A»lantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company.  It  was  further  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  the  market  value  was  not  a  fair 
basis  of  compensation  for  these  outstanding 
stockholders.  The  court,  however,  overruled 
both  objections,  held  that  the  act  was  constitu- 
tional, and  the  market  value  of  the  condemned 
stock  was  the  true  basis  of  compensation  to  the 
holders  thereof.  The  counsel  tor  Tysou  inti- 
mated their  purpose  to  ask  a  supcrsedas  from 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 


Board  of  Trade. 

ACTION  ON  CENTRAL    PASSENGER   DEPOT   PROJECT. 

[From  the  Cinciniati  Times  and  Chronicle.) 
The  Directors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
called  together  to-day  noon  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  City  Council, 
President  Mitehell  and  Messrs.  Macneale, 
Jones,  Smith,  and  Kinsey  present  : 

City  or  Cincinnati,  Council  Chamber, 
November  2"),  1872 
John  Mitchell,  Esq.,  President  Board  of  Trade  : 

Bear  Sir — Frequentapplications  being  made 
to  Council  for  additional  facilities  for  railroad 
business,  for  permission  to  lay  tracks  oa  pub- 
lic streets,  for  the  vacation  of  streets  &c,  and 
for  inter-eommunication  between  the  several 
lines  of  railroad,  all  of  which  require  the  ob- 
struction of  valuable  street  space  by  railroad 
traffic. 

Therefore,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  by 
the  Committee  on  Railroads  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  lo  ask  a  con- 
ference with  representatives  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  several 
railroad  interests  centering  in  Cincinnati,  on 
Thursday  December  12,  1872,  at  2  P.  M.,  at  the 
Burnet  House,  Cincinnati,  for  the  ju.pose  of 
devising  and  recommending  to  Council  the 
adoption  of  some  general  and  comprehensive 
plan  of  inter-communication  by  rail,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Central  Union  Passen- 
ger   Depot. 

You  are  requested  to  appoint  such  person  or 
committee  as  will  represent  your  interest. 
Respectfully,  Robert  Hedger, 

Wm.  L.  Robinson, 
Sub-Committee. 

Capt.  Tatum,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  in  reference  to  the  above, 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  This  Board  has  been  requested  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Hedger  and  Wm.  L.  Robinson, 
sub-committee  in  behalf  of  the  ommittee  on 
Railroads  of  the  Common  Council  of  Cincinnati 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  snid 
committee  and  representatives  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  several  railroads  in  Cin- 
cinnati for  the  purpose  of  devising  and  recom- 
mending to  Council  the  adoption  of  some  gene- 
ral and  comprehensive  plan  for  inter-commu- 
nication by  rail,  aud  for  the  establishment  of 
a   central    union    passeDger  depot;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  in  compliance  with  said  re- 
quest, Messrs.  Robert  Mitchell,  Joseph  Kinsey, 
N.  Macneale,  Thomas  G.  Smith,  George  H. 
Jones,  Josiah  Kirby,  Carl  A.  G.  Adae,  1'.  P. 
Lane,  Kenner  Garrard,  and  L.  C.  Weir  be  and 
are  hereby  appointed  a  special  committee  for 
the  purpose  named,  to  whom  is  delegated  full 
power  to  represent  this  Board  in  said  confer- 
ence as  in  their  judgment  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

After  an  informal  discussion,  the  preamble 
and  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from 
Mr.  L.  H.  dargent,  requesting  the  appointment 
of  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  Coal 
River  Railroad  project. 

The  committee  was  appointed  as  follows: 
R.  M.  Bishop,  George  llafer,  and  Henry  Mul- 
hauser. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Lawson  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
National  Commercial  Convention  in  place  of 
Col.  Dayton,  resigned.  After  the  election  of 
members  the  Board  adjourned. 


— The  Directors  of  the  Michigan  Southern 
and  Lake  Shore  Railroad  Company  last  week 
authorized  the  issue  of  §6,000,1)00  debenture 
bonds,  running  ten  years,  carrying  interest  at 
7  per  cent  per  annum.  The  binds  are  lo  be 
retired  at  the  rate  of  §610,000  yearly. 
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Chesapeake   A    Ohio  Railroad. 

COAt,   RESOURCES  OF    THE    KANAWHA. 

The  following  abstract  from  a  circular  of 
Messrs.  Fisk  i  Hatch,  the  financial  agents  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  gives  a  very 
glowing  account  of  the  prospective  traffic  of 
this  line  in  coal.  The  importance  of  this 
traffic  is  very  difficult  to  over  estimate,  not 
only  in  its  relations  to  domestic  interests,  but 
also  as  to  foreign  commerce.  As  to  the  value  of 
the  Kanawha  coal  fields,  and  the  great  puritj 
of  its  products,  they  are  under  rather  than 
overestimated.     The  circular  says: 

The  following  figures  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  growth  of  Coal  production  and  consump- 
tion ia  the  United   States: 

The  Anthracite  Coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania 
amounted  in  1840,  to  959.978  tons;  in  1850,  it 
had  increased  to  3,358,899  tons;  in  1800,  to 
8,513,123  tons;   and  in    1870,  to    15,849,899. 

These  figures  cover  a  single  variety  ol  Coal 
and  the  Coal  area  of  part  of  a  single  Stite 
only.  The  statistics  of  the  priiduelion  of 
Bituminous  Coal  would  show  an  equal  or 
g  eater  ratio  of  increase. 

It  is  safe  to  assume,  in  view  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  in  the 
numerous  oiber  industries  in  which  Coal  is 
employed,  and  the  constantly  widening,  field  of 
Coal  consumption  in  place  of  wood  as  the 
forests  disappear,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  demand  for  Coal — especially  for  the  bitu- 
minous varieties  in  which  the  route  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  abounds — will 
in  the  next  ten  years,  exceed  enormously  that 
of  any  previous  period. 

The  recent  remarkable  advance  in  the  price 
of  coal  and  iron,  steel  and  allied  manufac- 
tures, in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  and 
continental  Europe,  is  giving  a  great  impulse 
to  the  rapid  development  of  coal  mining  and 
iron  manufaciure  in  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 

Coal  and  pig-iron  have  risen  from  50  to  150 
per  cent,  in  value  in  Ihe  principal  markets  of 
Gieat  Britain.  The  limited  coal-hearing 
territory  of  England  is  being  probed  and  bored 
anew,  and  every  device  tried  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  coal  and  iron.  The  novel  specta- 
cle is  seen  of  coal  being  imported  from  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  to  the  North  of  England, 
while  iron  ores  have  long  been  exported  from 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Spain,  to.  supply  Ike 
deficiency  of  English  mines.  The  cheap  labor 
of  England  which,  has  enabled  her  hitherto  to 
supply  s>  large  a  proportion  of  the  iron  con- 
sumption of  the  world,  is  itself  disappearing: 
and  the  flow  of  labor  and  capital  to  America, 
combined  with  our  natural  advantages  for 
these  two  impoitant  branches  of  industry, 
must  render  the  United  Stiles  ihe  great  iron 
and  coal  producing  country  ol  the  future. 

These  facts  add  a  new  importance  and  value 
to  our  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coal,  and 
to  the  lilies  of  communication  which  open 
them  to  maiket.  Already  American  coal  is 
taking  the  pace  of  the  English  article  as  fuel 
in  several  ports  hitherto  supplied  exclusively 
with  the  latter.  Orders  have  recently  been 
transferred  from  Liverpool,  England,  for  the 
large  supply  of  large  quantities  of  bituminous 
coal  from  American  ports,  to  be  shipped  to 
Madeira,  Rio  Janiero,  Aspinwall,  St.  Thomas, 
Martinique,  Havana,  Valparaiso,  and  other 
distant   points. 


The  bituminous  coals  of  the  Kanawha  and 
New  River  Valleys  are  of  superior  quality  for 
shipping  and  fuel  purposes  These  coals  can 
be  delivered  over  the  lis»ht  grades  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  low  rates, 
and  placed  on  board  vessels  at  a  point  on 
deep  water  much  more  accessible,  and  1G0  to 
180  miles  nearer  the  open  sea,  than  those  at 
which  the  Cumberland  and  Allegheny  coals, 
with  which  the  Eastern  markets  have  hitherto 
been  supplied,  are   delivered    for    shipments. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  have 
delivered  at  its  wharves  and  depots  in  Balti 
more,  during  the  past  year,  1,500,000  tons  of 
the  Cumberland  coal.  The  same  amount 
delivered  from  the  Kanawha  and  New  River 
coal  mines  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  at  its 
seaboard  terminus,  would  yield  to  the  road 
upwards  of  $5,000,000  in  freights;  and  it  is 
believed  this  amount  will  be  reached  within 
two  or  three  years. 

Parties  operating  mines  on  the  Kanawha 
and  New  Rivers  have  already  made  and  are 
making  contracts  for  the  transportation  of 
largo  amounts  of  coal  over  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad  in  both  directions. 

There  will  be  a  large  demand  for  the 
Kanawha  cannel  coal  for  gas  purposes  and 
for  use  in  grates,  and  large  quantities,  already 
mined  and  sold  to  gas  companies  at  the  East, 
are  awaiting  transportation  over  the  railroad 
for  delivery  on  board  vessels  at  Richmond. 
The  importations  of  car.nel  coal  into  this 
country  have  been  nearly  850,0(>0  tons  per 
annum;  and  the  average  price  in  New  York 
$14  to  $18  per  ton.  This  whole  supply  may 
be  drawn  from  the  Kanawha  mines  at  a  large 
reduction  in  co"t,  which  must  lead  to  a  greatly 
increased  consumption,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  can- 
nel coal  consumed  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
hitherto  mostly  imported,  will  hereafter  pay 
freight  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  coal  traffic  to  the  West  is  also  destined 
to  be  of  great  importance  and  value  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  common 
fuel  of  the  Western  prairies,  and  of  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys, 
is  bituminous  coal.  The  manufactories  of  the 
West,  of  course,  depend  almost  wholly  on  coal 
for  their  operation.  They,  in  common  with 
the  whole  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  have  been  depend- 
ent hitherto  upon  coal  shipped  from  the  region 
near  Pittsburg,  subject  to  the  risks,  uncer- 
tainties and  delays  of  the  navigation  above 
the  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  The  quantity  of  coal  from  Pittsburg 
passing  Huntington,  in  a  single  year,  was 
«0,(IOO,OOD  bushels,  equal  to  2,143  000  tons 
The  amount  of  coal  received  at  Cincinnati 
during  the  p*st  year  is  stated  at  3t,89  4,0UO 
bushels,  or  over   1,300,000  tons. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  business  men  in 
Cincinnati,  that  not  less  than  $3,000,000  per 
annum,  on  the  basis  of  past  consumption,  and 
the  average  cost  for  the  past  two  years,  would 
be  saved  to  that  city  alone,  by  a  continuous 
connection  with  the  Kanawha  coal  fields. 

As  the  bituminous  coals  of  the  Kanawha 
are  equal  in  ail  respecis,  for  use  in  trie  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  River  markets,  to  those  from 
Pittsburg,  and  as  they  can  be  delivered  at 
Cincinnati  and  other  river  pjints  at  a  less 
averaga  cost,  and  with  far  greater  certainly 
and  regularity  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  in  time  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  coal  supply  of  these  markets 
will  be  drawn  from  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  thus  giving  to  the  road  a 
very  large  and  profitable  westward  coal  traffic. 


Ashtabula,    I'n  ni^tinvn      it     Pittsburgh 
Railroail. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Resident  Engineer 
for  the  following  description  of  this  road  : 

The  Ashtabula,  Youngstown  &  Pittsburgh 
Railroad  commences  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
and  runs  from  there  along  th  '.  Mahoning  River 
to  Girard  ;  from  thence  along  the  same  stream 
to  Niles,  thence  nearly  parallel  to  the  Cleve- 
land and  Mahoning  road  to  Warren,  Ohio,  at 
which  point  it  crosses  the  latter  road;  thence 
in  a  due  north  direction  to  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
crossing  the  Lake  Shore  &,  Michigan  Railroad 
at  that  place,  and  thence  going  about  2}  miles 
further  to  the  harbor  o.  Ashtabula,  where  our 
company  are  constructing  docks  now.  Our 
road  runs  at  Ashtabula  parallel  to  the  Ashta- 
bula &  Jamestown  road  for  about  half  a  mile. 
The  track  will  be  laid  to  Ashtabula  this  week, 
and  in  four  weeks  we  expect  to  have  a  con- 
tinuous route  from  Youngstown  to  Lake  Erie. 
At  Youngstown  the  road  connects  with  the 
so-called  Lawrence  Branch,  operated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  which  connects  with 
the  Beaver  Valley  Railroad,  and  over  that 
road  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Port  Wayne  &  Chi- 
cago Railway  the  traffic  of  this  road  will  reach 
Pittsburgh.  All  these  roads  are  operated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Company.  The  Ashtabula, 
Youngstown  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad  is  built  by 
the  Granite  Improvement  Company,  and  will 
be  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
when  completed.  The  road  is  about  62  miles 
long,  and  has  very  light  and  favorable  grades, 
with  only  one  exception,  near  the  lake  The 
grading  and  track-laying  will  commence  this 
month.'' 

This  company  intends  constructing  a  slip  at 
Ashtabula  harbor,  which  will  be  873  feet  in 
length,  125  feet  wide  and  14  feet  deep.  Tracks 
are  to  be  built  on  both  sides  of  it.  Other  slips 
are  contemplated  ai  soon  as  this  one  is  com- 
pleted. The  company  have  commenced  vigor- 
ously driving  piles  for  the  immense  docks 
which  are  to  be  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  large  quantities  of  coal  and  iron  ore  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  transported  over  the  roai 
and  shipped  at  that  point  The  government 
and  railroad  company's  dredges  are  constantly 
employed  in  deepening  the  channel  of  Ashta- 
bula River.  Cranes  and  other  machinery  for 
hoisting  ore  and  coal  have  arrived  at  the 
station  and  will  also  soon  be  put  ia  operation 
at  the   harbor. 


New  York  Central,  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad — Surveys  are  being  made  for  a 
branch  or  cut-off  road  around  Schenectady. 
The  new  line  will  start  from  the  Athens 
Branch,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Sche- 
nectady, and  run  through  Rotterdam  to  an 
intersection  with  the  main  line  near  Hoffman's 
Ferry.  The  road  will  be  about  eight  miles 
long,  and  will  avoid  tbe  present  heavy  grade. 
This  is  doubtless  a  part  of  the  new  freight 
track  which  is  to  be  laid  along  the  entire  line. 

The  company  is  erecting  a  large  dam  near 
Sing  Sing,  on  the  Hudson  River  Division,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  better  supply  of 
water  for  their  locomotives  at  that  point. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany,  November 
12,  rendered  a  decision  adverse  to  the  com- 
pany in  two  classes  of  cases,  involving  five 
hundred  cases  of  one  class  and  over  one 
hundred  of  another.  They  are  the  suits 
ori"inally  brought  against  the  company  by 
various  parties  for  excessive  charges  of  fare 
between  Baffalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  Tbe 
cases  were  all  appealed  by  the  company  on 
technical  points,  and  the  late  decision  dis- 
misses the  appeals. 
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Lonlsvillf,  Cincinnati  <fc  Lcxiuglon  Rail 
rond. 


The  operations  of  this  road  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1872,  as  compared  with 
those  for  the  year  previous,  were  as  follows: 

1871.  1872. 

From  passenger. ..$516,517  74  ¥-191,287  42 

"      freight 414  489  83  485,172  Oti 

"     express 34,109  24  33  995  14 

"      mail 22,937  50  22.937  3(i 

"      telegraph....        1,221    01  1,072   90 

"      miscel'ous...       6,200  28  3,508  37 


$995,425  63  $1,038,273  25 

Expenses,  viz : 

Conducting  transp.$267,959  88  $276,008  45 

Motive   power 174,721  95  202,742  67 

Mainten'ce  of  way..  211,668  45  227,400  73 

Mainten'ce  of  cars.     58,829  90  68,503  60 

General  expenses..     27,561  50  27,818  40 


$740,741  68     $802,473  85 

Net    earnings $254,683  05     ¥235,799  40 

Add  bal.  on  hand  July  1,1871 239,666  81 

Total „ $475,466  21 

Disbursements,  viz: 
Interest  on  bonds. ..$2.38, 109  55 
Dividends  on    pref. 

stock 79,534  84 

Interest   on  floating 

debt 73,391  56 

Intereston  Louisville 

Railway    Transfer 

Comp'y 

bonds. ..$24,326  08 
Less     net 

earn'gs.     9,321  45 

15,004  63 

Discount    on    20,0'H) 

shares  common  st'k. 493,840  12 

919,880  70 


Balance  to  debit  of  General  Ac- 
count  $444,414  49 

Dr  Green,   the    President,    in   his    report 
says : 

The  capitalization  of  the  company  has 
been  increased  by  the  sale  of  one  million  of 
additional  common  stock,  and  almost  the  en- 
tire proceeds  thereof  invested  in  construction 
and  equipment  and  added  to  the  property 
value  of  the  company.  Substantial  and  com" 
modtous  new  machine  and  car-shops  have 
been  constructed  and  improved  machinery 
purchased,  greatly  increasing  the  capacities 
and  facilities  of  those  departments.  Five  new 
locomotives,  two  new  passenger  and  sixty-one 
freight-cars  have  been  added  to  the  equip- 
ment, i'wenty-riine  freight,  four  passenger, 
and  two  express  cars  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  the  company's  shops,  and  nearly 
completed.  A  number  of  old  passenger-cars 
have  been  reconstructed  on  an  improved 
model  in  the  shops  of  the  company,  and  the 
Westinghouse  atmospheric  brake  attached  to 
all  the  passenger  equipment.  Ample  depot 
grounds  have  been  purchased  in  Newport. 
One  hundred  acres  of  land  have  been  pur- 
chased near  Newport  for  machine-shops, 
coal-yard,  with  elevator  and  stocls-pens 
Additional  sidings  have  been  laid,  and  per- 
manent masonry  and  embankments  have 
been  substituted  for  trestle-work  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati  line. 

The  floating  debt  of  the  company  has  been 


essentially  reduced  by  the  sale  of  second 
mortgage  bonds  at  materially  advanced  rates. 
The  improved  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
company  have  so  enhanced  the  credit  of  and 
demand  for  its  securities,  that  much  of  the 
floating  debt  for  which  bonds  were  hypothe- 
cated has  been   paid   in  advance  of  maturity. 

The  earnings  compared  with  the  previous 
year  show  an  increase  of  $43,847.62  or  4  23 
per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in 
rates  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  operating  expenses  have  increased 
$61,732  17,  or  8.34  per  cent  ,  which  is  due  to 
the  increase  in  traffic  mileage  of  10  70  per 
cent,  over  that  of  last  year,  the  enhanced  cost 
of  fuel  for  locomotives,  removal  of  tempo- 
rary trestlirig,  payments  on  account  of  acci- 
dents, etc  ,  and  the  purchase  of  lease  and 
fitting  up  new  general  ticket  office. 

The  completion  of  the  Lexington  and  Big 
Sandy  Railroad  to  Mount  Sterling,  now  being 
operated  by  this  company,  is  giving  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  traffic  to  the  Lexing- 
ton line,  which  will  tell  handsomely  on  the 
net  results  of  another  year,  as  the  increased 
earnings  it  will  afford  occasions  a  very 
trifling  increase  of  expenditures  on  the  old 
line.  It  serves  also  to  demonstrate  the  vast 
benefits  which  must  be  derived  to  this 
company  and  to  the  commerce  of  this  city 
from  the  further  extension  and  completion  of 
that  line  through  to  a  connection  with  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  at  the  Big  Sandy  or  at 
Huntington. 

The  connections  of  the  Short-line  are  now 
fully  completed  at  either  end,  the  condition 
of  our  road  beds  steadily  and  vastly  improved, 
the  finances  of  the  company  in  safe  and  easy 
condition,  and  we  have  reached  a  condition 
of  readiness  to  begin  to  make  money.  That 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  is  as  certain  as  that 
there  shall  be  any  people  traveling  or  freights 
to    carry. 

Our  next,  great  object  is  to  do  what  we  can 
to  put.  the  Lexington  line  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  the  great  through  traffic  it  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  perform.  In  order  to 
do  that  we  have  about  completed  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Shelby  Railroad,  and  shall 
proceed  at  once  with  the  work  of  extensi  in 
beyond  Shelbyville  to  make  a  shorter  line  to 
Lexington.  The  precise  route  of  the  cut  off 
has  not  been  determined;  but  by  either  one 
of  two  routes  already  surveyed  the  distance 
between  Louisville  and  Frankfort  will  be  re- 
duced thirteen  and  a  half  miles,  with  a  ma- 
terial reduction  also  in  grades  and  curvatures. 
When  these  connections  shall  be  completed, 
and  both  the  roads  ot  this  company  become 
indispensable  links  in  the  two  shortest  and 
best  lines  north  and  east,  the  very  larae 
profits  of  their  operation   can   not  be  doubted. 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  and 
disbursements  for  the  year  have  beeu  aa 
follows  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Transportation    earnings  $1,038,273  25 

Sale    of    77    Cincinnati   Branch 

bonds  77,000  00 

Sale  of  359  L.,  C.  &  L  R  R  Co. 

bonds 359,000  00 

Sale  of   20,000  shares   common 

stock 506,159  88 

Chesipeake    &   Ohio  R.   R.  loan 

account 100,000  00 

Decrease  in  cash  on  hand 109,493   63 

Accounts  tor  labor  and  material 

unpaid 52,483  02 


ii2,242,409  78 


PAYMENTS. 

Operating   expenses .-.  $802,473  85 

Construction   and    equipment...  466,215  58 

Bills    payable 423,823  90 

Louisville  and   Frankfort  R.   R. 

Co  bonds  matured 28,000   00 

Change   of  gauge 78,172  46 

Intereston  thiscompany'sbonds.  256,238  30 
Interest    on   Louisville    Railway 

Transfer  Co.  bond3 , 15,004  63 

Dividends    on   stock 77,237  37 

Interest  on  floating  debt ..  73.391  56 

Increase  in  supplies  on  hand...  21,852   13 


$2,242,409  78 
The  operating  expenses  were  77.29  per 
cent,  of  the  earnings.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  31  locomotives,  19  passenger  coaches, 
12  baggage  and  express  cars,  208  freight  and 
stock  cars,  and  8  cabooses. 

The  following  is  the  general    balance  ac- 
count : 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  JDNF.  30,  1872. 

Cost  of  road  and  equipment $7,684,993  17 

Sunday  assets : 

Stock  in  Turnpike 

Co... $5,000  00 

Stock  in  Louisville 
Fair  Ground  As- 
sociation         5,000  00 

Real  estate 62,290  10 

Stock   of  supplies 

on  hand 151.528  90 

Cash  on  hand 78,938  35 

302,757  35 

Balance  to  debit  of  income  ac- 
count.       444,414  49 


$8,432,170  01 

Funded  debt  and  capital  stock  : 
Lou.  &  Frank.  R    R.   Co.  6  per 

cent,  bonds $54,000  00 

Lou.  &  Frank.   R.  R.  Co    6  per 

cent,   bonds,  due  in  1874 25,000  00 

City  of  Louisville    6    per  cent. 

bonds,  dnein  1881 100,000  00 

Cincinnati    Branch   7    per    cent 

bonds,  due  in  1897 3,000,000  00 

L,   C.  and  L    R.  R    Co.   8  per 

cent,  bonds    due  in  1900 1,1)00,000  00 


$4,179,000  00 
State    of    Kentucky    Perpetual 

Loan,  at  6  per  cent 74,519  50 

Nine  per  cent   preferred  stock...    1,500,000   00 
Common    stock 2,623,482  82 


Less    unsold  : 
L,  C.  &  L    R.   R.   Co.   8    per 

cent,  bonds $296,000  00 

Ninepct.  pref.  sl'k  649,000  00 


$8,377,002  32 


Bills  payable: 
Loans,  etc 

Unpaid  accounts: 

Accounts  for   labor 

and    material.. ..$222,405   96 

Interest    coupons      112,371    15 

Dividendson  stock.     48,737   60 

Due  other  roads  on 

ticket  sales 19,  591  26 

Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  R  R.  loan 
account 100,000  00 

Due  sundry  par- 
ties      37,091  94 


945,000  00 

$7,432,002  32 

600,969  54 


$540,197  91 
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Less  due  us  from  : 

Post  Office 
Depart- 
ment...15.734  38 

Bills  rec  ..   2,300  08 

Sta'n   agts 
foreign 
offices, 
elc 39,177  40 

Paymast'r.5l),423  97 

Sundry  par- 
ties   43,363  93 


140,999  7fi 


399,198  15 


3,432,170  01 


Dynamite. — The  President  of  the  Dudley, 
Eng  ,  Mining  Institute,  Mr.  Henry  Johnson, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  recent  ex- 
periments with  this  new  explosive  compound 
at  Sandwell  Park,  England.  We  copy  from 
The  Colliery   Guardian  : 

The  powder  was  the  most  powerful  blasting 
compound  known,  and  was  safer  than  all 
others.  A  keg  of  it  might,  be  thrown  from 
any  height,  or  placed  on  a  fire,  without  fear 
of  explosion,  because  the  compound  would 
only  explode  by  means  of  a  percussion  cap. 
It  had  greater  effect  upon  blocks  of  cast  or 
wrought  iron  than  it  had  upon  rocks  ;  in  fact, 
the  harder  the  material  the  belter  dynamite 
did  its  work.  It  had  great  advantages,  too, 
on  the  score  of  economy.  Smaller  bores  and 
fewer  holes  were  required  than  with  gunpow- 
der. In  the  winter,  when  the  powder  was 
frozen,  it  would  not  act,  but  a  small  amount 
of  warmth  would  soon  restore  its  properties. 
ll  was,  therefore,  a  good  plan  for  the  work- 
man to  carry  his  store  of  cartridges  in  his 
pocket.  For  clearing  land,  quarrying,  and 
for  all  underground  work  nothing  could  be 
better.  Although  dynamite  was  so  safe,  the 
railway  companies  would  not  carry  it,  and  he 
had  l.o  have  the  material  carted  all  the  way 
from  Llanberis  to  Sandwell  Park  Collieries. 
The  shots  had  been  used  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  and  the  men  praised  the  speed  with 
which  the  powder  did  its  work.  He  might 
mention,  incidentally,  that  the  sinkers  were 
now  more  than  twelve  yards  below  where  the 
seam  ot  coal  was  found,  and  still  in  kind 
white  sandstone  rock.  (Specimens  were  ex- 
hibited). (Hear,  hear)  Several  specimens 
were  then  made  in  the  room.  A  cartridge 
containing  the  dynamite  was  emptied  on  the 
fire,  and  it  slowly  burnt  away,  like  so  much 
sawdust.  When  it  was  utterly  consumed,  the 
cap  was  placed  in  the  fire,  and  exploded  with 
a  sharp  report.  Many  members  expressed 
their  faith  in  the  new  material. 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad — A  tele- 
gram to  the  Richmond  Dispatch  says: 

"  The  survey  for  the  Synimes  creek  line 
from  Huntington  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  via  Hills- 
boro,  has  been  completed,  and  a  very  favora- 
ble route  is  reported.  The  distance  from 
Huntington  to  Dayton  is  157  miles.  A  route 
from  Dayton  to  Chicago  for  the  contemplated 
extension  of  theSymmes  creek  road  has  been 
examined,  and  the  distance  on  a  direct  line 
found  to  be  249  miles  between  these  points. 
The  engineer  corps  in  charge  of  Captain 
Dandridge,  recently  engaged  upon  tne 
Symmes  creek  line,  has  been  directed  by 
(ieneral  Huntington  to  make  an  immediate 
survey  of  an  alternate  line  from  this  city,  via 
Portsmouth  and  Pikelou  to   Hillsboro. 


The  Recent "  Corner,"  anil  What  Started  It. 

It  is  erroneously  supposed  in  some  quarters 
that  the  .great  North-western  "corner"  has 
ceased  its  malign  influences,  and  that  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  it.  Every  day's  des- 
patches show  that  this  anticipation  is  founded 
in  mistake,  and  that  in  various  cities  in  the 
interior  there  are  a  number  of  firms  and 
individuals  in  mercantile  and  banking  circles 
whose  solvency  has  been  seriously  compro- 
mised by  that  demoralizing  event  For  many 
other  reasons,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
public  should  understand  the  real  nature  and 
progress  of  the  speculation  which  has  carried 
disaster  to  so  many  homes  and  has  spread  ruin 
broadcast  over  so  wide  an  extent  of  the  field 
of  finance. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  "  Vander- 
bilt  party,"  as  a  certain  class  of  well  known 
speculators  are  familiarly  called,  should  for 
thesecond  time  have  manipulated  so  successful 
a  "corner."  Their  first  attempt  of  this  sort 
was  in  connection  with  the  Harlem  stock  in 
1863.  Multitudes  of  our  merchants  are  still 
crippled  by  the  losses  that  affair  entailed  upon 
them.  The  next  great  "  corner  "  which  con- 
vulsed Wall  street  was  that  of  "  Prairie  du 
Chien,"  the  promoters  of  which  have  since 
come  to  grief,  but  were  never  suspected  of 
having  any  affiliation  with  the  Vanderbilt 
clique.  This  clique  in  1868  endeavored  to  get 
possession  of  the  railroad.  They  were  only 
prevented  by  the  infamous  strategy  which  first 
conferred  conspicuous  notoriety  on  Fisk  & 
Gould,  whose  many  sins  against  the  Erie 
stockholders  were  in  part  condoned  by  the 
public  on  account  of  supposed  services  ren- 
dered to  the  commerce  of  New  York  by  pre 
venting  the  consummation  of  the  scheme  that 
was  then  known  as  the  Vanderbilt  monopoly. 
The  scheme  in  question  aimed  to  give  the 
complete  control  over  the  Erie  road  into  the 
hands  of  the  monopolists  who  already  owned 
New  York  Central,  Harlem,  and  Hudson 
River.  The  whole  commerce  by  rail  with  the 
great  lakes  would  thus  have  passed  under  the 
power  of  this  great  ring  had  not  their  schemes 
been  frustrated.  Whether  the  traveling  pub 
lie  is  worse  off  or  not  in  consequence  of  the 
rescue  of  the  Erie  Railroad  from  the  Vander- 
bilt ring  in  1868  is  a  question  we  need  not 
now  raise.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  this 
powerful  body  of  capitalists  have  now  other 
views,  and  out  of  their  recent  manipulations, 
with  a  view  to  realize  the  newest  and  most 
magnificent  of  their  projects,  first  sprung  the 
North-western  combination  which  has  made  so 
much  trouble. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  for  what 
purpose  the  Vanderbilt  party  wanted  to  con- 
trol the  Chicago  and  North-western  Railroad 
They  owned  already  the  Hudson  River,  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  roads,  and 
the  Union  Pacific.  To  connect  the  latter  road 
with  the  rest  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  a  link 
was  necessary,  which  the  North  western  sup- 
plied. Consequently,  it  was  secretly  resolved 
some  time  ag-o  to  buy  up  sufficient  stock  to 
control  the  North-western  road,  and  thus  to 
make  the  Vanderbilt  system  of  roads  complete 
from  New  York  to  Ogden,  where  it  unites  with 
the  Central  Pacific.  Over  the  last  named  road 
the  clique  is  believed  to  have  also  its  designs, 
which  will  result,  if  successful,  in  the  entire 
control  of  the  whole  lines  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  and  will  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  Vanderbilt  party  the  greatest  railroad 
monopoly  in  the  United  States 

Such  are  the  great  projects  which  are 
ascribed  to  these  men;  and  they  are  said  to 
have  borrowed,  with  a  view  to  carry  on  the 


scheme,  several  millions  of  dollars  from  Eu- 
rope, on  pledge  of  stocks  and  other  securities. 
In  Wall  street  it  is  supposed  that  a  desire  to 
avoid  alarming  their  European  creditors  led 
the  clique  to  show  a  nervous  anxiety  to  avoid 
public  scandel  in  respect  to  the  recent  "cor- 
ner." And  to  this  cause  is  imputed  the 
denial  by  Commodore  Vanderbilt  that  he  per- 
sonally had  anything  to  do  with  that  mischiev- 
ous and   disgraceful  manipulation. 

The  fight  as  regards  North-western,  which 
first  began  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  thus  a  con- 
test of  the  Vanderbilt  men  against  the  present 
managers  of  the  road,  whom  it  was  needful 
either  to  turn  out  or  to  get  paramount  mastery 
over.  Fortunately  for  their  opponents,  these 
managers  were  "short"  of  the  stock  of  their 
own  road.  They  are  said  to  have  been  specu- 
lating heavily  for  a  decline.  Their  specula- 
tions thus  threatened  them  with  ruinous  losses, 
to  avoid  which  they  are  reported  to  have  made 
terms  with  the  Vanderbilt  clique,  who  now 
virtually  own  the  controlling  iuterest  over  the 
whole  road. 

How  these  managers  can  be  allowed  by  law 
to  speculate  to  the  detriment  of  the  property 
of  the  stockholders,  to  sell  "short"  the  stock 
of  their  own  road,  and  then  bv  virtue  of  their 
office  to  adopt  a  policy  calculated  to  depress 
the  shares  at  the  Slock  Exchange  is  one  of 
the  anomalies  of  modern  legislation.  Till 
laws  can  be  passed  making  such  conduct  a 
penal  crime,  branding  such  men  as  felons  ex- 
posed to  fine  and  imprisonment  or  other  ap- 
propriate punishment,  the  standard  of  railroad 
morality  can  scarcely  be  raised  much  above 
its  existing  disgraceful  depression. 

But  there  were  other  "  shorts  "  in  the  mar- 
ket besides  those  of  the  North-western  mana- 
gers Two  well-known  operators,  Daniel  Drew 
and  H  N.  Smith,  were  at  the  head  of  these 
speculations  for  a  fall  in  the  stock.  The  latter 
gentleman  is  said  to  have  made  a  million 
dollars  after  the  Chicago  fire  by  "  short  sales." 
Anxious  to  repeat  the  experiment  when  the 
Boston  fire  occurred,  he  and  his  friends  fell  O 
selling  vast  amounts  of  North  western  in 
addition  to  what  they  had  sold  "short"  before. 

Meanwhile  Jay  Gould  had  joined  the 
Vanderbilt  party,  and  bought  a  large  block  of 
the  stock,  so  that,  he  and  that  party  together 
held  complete  control  of  the  stock,  and  had 
the  market  in  their  own  hands.  All  being 
thus  ready  the  trap  was  sprung,  with  what 
success  is  well  known.  The  engineers  of  the 
"corner"  are  said  to  have  gained  several 
millions  of  dollars  by  the  operation.  If  their 
programme  is  not  changed  the  present 
President  of  the  North-western  road  is  to 
remain  in  office.  The  road  is  to  form  a  part 
of  the  Vanderbilt  net-work  of  through  lines, 
which  is  thus  complete  from  New  York  to 
Ogden;  and  the  next  step  talked  of  is  to 
amalgamate  with  the  Central  Pacific,  and  thus 
have  a  vast  throgh  line  of  Continental  railroad 
connecting  the  tide  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  controlling  the 
vast  trade  between  the  Orient  and  the  port  of 
New  York. — Financial  Chronicle. 

J33?"  The  B^ltimoreans  are  excited  over  a 
project  for  a  new  ship  canal  to  connect  Chesa- 
peake with  Delaware  Bay.  This,  by  cutting 
off  the  long  peninsula  below,  would  practi- 
cally save  three  hundred  miles  of  navigation 
between  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  place 
the  latter  city  as  near  the  ocean  as  Philadel- 
phia. Taken  in  connection  with  the  proposal 
of  an  ocean  steamship  line,  this  short-cut 
may  become  important  to  the  future  of  the 
Mooumental  City.  Surveys  are  now  in  pro- 
gress, and  it  is  estimated  the  entire  cost  of  the 
work  will  be  about  14,000,000. 
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Proposed  General  Railroad  taw  lor  Ver- 
mont. 

Tbere  is  now  pending  in  the  Vermont  Leg- 
islature a  bill  for  a  general  railroad  law.  The 
following  condensed  statement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  we  take  from  the  Rutland 
Herald : 

The  main  features  of  the  hill  are  that  any 
number  of  persons,  not  less  than  twenty  five, 
inhabitants  of  this  State,  may  form  a  company 
for  the  construction,  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  a  railroad  for  public  use,  with  the 
specific  provision-as  to  organization  and  capi- 
tal, which  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  thousand 
dollars  per  mile,  constructed  or  proposed  to 
be  built,  and  after  the  articles  are  filed  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  corporation 
shall  be  organized  for  business  with  the 
usual  powers  and  restrictions  granted  such 
corporations,  subject  to  any  regulations  that 
may  be  provided  by  law,  and  having  all  the 
rights,  powers,  franchise  privileges  vested  in 
railroad  corporations  by  chapter  28  of  the 
G -neral  Statutes  and  amendments  thereto. 

The  articles  of  association  can  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  when  five  thousand 
dollars  of  stock  for  every  mile  of  railway  pro- 
posed to  be  constructed  is  subscribed  thereto, 
and  ten  per  cent,  has  le;n  paid  thereon  in 
good  faith,  and  a  certificate  thereof  has  been 
made  by  the  directors  that  it  is  intended  in 
good  faith  to  construct  and  operate  such 
railway.  Such  records,  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  in  the  County  Clerk's  offices 
in  the  several  counties  through  which  said 
road  is  to  pass,  shall  be  received  as  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
company.  The  directors  may  then  proceed 
to  open  the  books  of  subscription,  to  fill  up 
the  capital  stock  if  it  has  not  been  before 
subscribed,  giving  every  holder  of  stock  one 
vote  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

In  case  the  capital  stock"  of  any  company 
is  found  insufficient  for  constructing  and 
yperating  its  railroad,  it  may  increase  its  capi- 
tal stock  to  the  amount  required  for  the  pur- 
pose, by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  amount  of  all 
the  stock  represented,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  called  by  the  directors  for  that 
purpose,  twenty  days'  notice  being  served  on 
each  stockholder  in  person  or  by  mail,  stating 
the  time,  place  of  meeting  and  its  object,  and 
the  amount  to  which  it  proposes  to  increase 
its  stock.  A  copy  of  the  record  of  such  meet- 
ing shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Thereupon  the  capital 
stock  may  be  increased  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  the  corporation.  The  articles  of 
association  shall  be  tiled  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  a  certificate  of  the  location 
of  the  line  or  route  of  the  proposed  railroad, 
within  a  town  through  which  it  passes,  re- 
corded in  the  Town  Clerk's  office  of  that  town, 
before  any  proceedings  can  be  commenced, 
or  before  any  real,  estate  can  be  taken  for 
their  purposes.  The  usual  powers  are  given 
to  cross,  intersect,  join  or  connect  and  unite 
its  railroad  with  any  other  railroad  now  built, 
ana  all  necessary  appurtenances  lor  such  pur- 
poses ;  and  if  the  two  corporations  cannot 
agree  upon  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
made  therefor,  or  the  methods  of  such  con- 
nections, it  eha.l  be  determined  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
their  award,  alter  being  confirmed  by  the 
court,  shall  be  binding  u|on  the  respective 
corporations,  and  ttie  court  shall  make  the 
necessary  orders  for  enforcing  the  same. 

No  other  railroad  corporation  is  allowed 
to  take  any  of  the  stock  or  bonds  of  any  rail- 
road organized  under  the  act,  unless  specially 


authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Legislature 
There  shall  not  be  less  than  five  directors  of 
any  railroad  corporation  organized  under  the 
act.  a  majority  of  whom  shall  reside  within 
the  State.  The  corporations  formed  under 
the  law  must,  within  three  years  after  its 
articles  of  association  are  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  begin  the  construction  of  the 
road,  and  expend  thereon  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  capital  stock,  and  finish  and  put  it 
in  operation  within  seven  years,  or  its  corpo- 
rate existence  and  powers  cease — except  as  to 
so  much  of  the  road  as  may  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  usual  legislative  restrictions  as 
in  reference  to  amendment,  repeal  or  dissolu 
tion,  are  provided. 


Turning  to  works  of  greater  magnitude,  it 
will  be  seen  that  apoenite  forms  a  suitable 
substance  for  the  construction  of  bridges,  sea 
walls,  piers,  and  similar  undertakings  Such 
structures  couid  be  carried  up  to  the  under- 
side of  the  bridge  girders,  or  built  with 
ordinary  masonry  above  high  water  level. 
For  sea  walls  or  piers  another  arrangement 
could  be  adopted,  two  rows  of  caissons  bein^ 
employed,  separated  from  each  other  longitu- 
dinally, the  intermediate  space  being  filled  in 
with  dry  rubble  hearting,  and  the  blocks 
themselves  with  a  similar  material,  or  if  ne- 
nessary  with  concrete. 

In  the  case  of  an  embankment  for  a  reser- 
voir, the  heart  of  the  bank,  which  is  usually 
made  with  a  puddle  wall,  is  proposed  to  be 
substituted  by  two  rows  of  cylinders,  the  con- 
tained spaces  being  filled  in  with  puddle,  and 
the  cylinders  themselves  with  material  similar 
to  that  of  which  the  bank  is  made.  In  sink- 
ing the  cylinders  they  would  be  carried  some 
distance  below  the  natural  surface,  so  as  to 
obviate  any  chance  of  leakage  below. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  submits  that,  both 
constructively  and  ornamentally,  apoenite  is 
eminently  fitted  to  meet  the  numerous  re- 
quirements of  the  engineer  and  architect, 
and  to  subserve  many  useful  and  important 
purposes  in  the  industrial  arts. — Engineering. 


Washington,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
Narrow  Gaoge  Railroad. — A  lengthy  nar- 
row gauge  railroad  is  soon,  it  seems,  to  be 
placed  under  construction,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  opening  movement,  as  we  see  that  the 
town  of  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  has  just 
subscribed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  road.  The  charter  was 
granted  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  capi 
tal  is  fifteen  millions  It  will  be  three  feet 
gauge,  crossing  the  Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant. 
The  survey  has  been  commenced  at  Hanson- 
burg,  and  runs  west  up  North  river,  and 
crosses  North  river  gap  in  the  Shenandoah 
Mountain,  thence  west  through  Highland 
county,  passing  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
by  a  low  gap  into  Pocahontas   county. 


Hoosac  Tunnel  — The  progress  of  the  work 
in  October  was  as  follows:  East  end,  125  feet; 
central  shaft,  eastward,  132  feet;  west  end, 
140  feet;  total,  397  feet.  Lengths  opened  t> 
November  1,  east  end,  11,060;  central  shaft, 
east,  1,366;  west  339  ;  west  end,  8,431;  total, 
21,002.  Lengths  remaining  to  be  opened  No- 
vember 1,  between  east  end  and  central  shaft, 
412  feet,  being  82  feet  more  than  one-six- 
teenth of  a  mile;  between  west  end  and 
central  shaft,  3.417  feet,  being  103  feet  less 
than  two-third3  of  a  mile.  The  entrance  from 
the  east  end  to  the  shaft  should  be  opened  by 
the  middle  of  December. 


Aooeuite— Artificial  Stone. 

BY  FREDERICK  RANSOM"!,  A.  I    C.   E. 

Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Me- 
chanical Section  of  the  British  Association  at 
Brighton,  20th  August,  1872  : 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  history  of  the 
material  manufactured  by  the  author  down  to 
the  year  1870,  when  he  developed  anoiher 
process,  as  distinct  from  the  last  described  as 
that  is  from  the  process  explained  to  this 
Association  in   1859. 

It  was  found  in  practice  that  the  process  of 
washing  so  as  completely  to  remove  all  trace 
of  the  chloride  of  sodium  from  large  masses 
of  the  stone  was  open  to  objection  ;  it  was 
both  tedious  and  expensive,  especially  in  lo- 
calities where  there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  good  supply  of  tolerable  pure  water  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

The  author  then  conceived  the  idea  of 
obviating  this  washing  process  by  producing 
the  insoluble  silicate  of  lime  without  the  _ 
formation  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  or  other 
soluble  salt,  which  would  require  subsequent 
removal.  Step  by  step,  this  result  has  at 
length  been  arrived  at,  and  the  process  of 
manufacture  thereby  materially  simplified, 
the  cost  of  production  reduced,  and  the 
application  of  the  material  considerably  ex- 
tended. Many  gentlemen  present  will  doubt- 
less recollect  that,  some  years  since,  a 
silicious  mineral  was  discovered  at  the  base 
of  the  chalk  hills  in  Surrey — especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Farnham — possesing  some 
very  peculiar  properties,  amongst  others  that 
of  being  readily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  caus- 
tic soda,  at  a  moderated  low  temperature. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  peculiarity,  the 
author  commenced  a  series  of  experiments,  in 
order  to  determine  if  it  were  not  possible, 
without  the  use  of  chloride  of  calcium,  to 
produce  a  stone  in  all  respects  equal  in 
quality  to  what  had  hitherto  been  done,  and 
in  this  he  has  now  suceeeded 

By  this  litter  process  he  combines  a  por. 
lion  of  the  Farnham  stone,  or  soluble  silica 
of  soda  or  potash,  lime  (or  substances  con- 
taining lime),  sand,  alumina,  chalk,  or  other 
covenient  and  suitable  materials,  which, 
when  intimately  mixed,  are  moulded  into  the 
required  form  as  heretofore,  and  allowed  to 
harden  gradually,  as  silicate  of  lime  is  formed 
bv  the  combination  of  the  ingiedients  pres- 
ent. The  mass  then  becomes  thoroughly  in- 
durated and  convened  into  a  compact  stone, 
capable  of  sustaining  extraordinary  pressure, 
and  increasing  in  hardness  with  age. 

The  chemical  actions  which  affect  these 
results  apoear  to  be  as  under.  When  the  ma- 
terials are  mixed  together,  the  silicate  of  soda 
is  decomposed,  the  silicic  acid  being  liberated 
combines  with  the  lime,  and  forms  a  com- 
pound silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  while  a 
portion  of  soda  in  a  caustic  condition  is  set 
free.  This  caustic  soda  immediately  seizes 
upon  the  soluble  silica  (from  Farnham), 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  ingredients,  and 
thus  forms  a  fresh  supply  of  silicate  of  soda, 
which  is  in  its  turn  decomposed  by  a  further 
quantity  of  lime,  and  so  on. 

If  each  decomposition  of  silicate  of  sod* 
resulted  in  the  setting  free  of  the  whole  of  the 
caustic  Sjda,  these  decomposing  processes 
would  go  on  as  long  as  there  was  any  soluble 
silica    present   with   which  the  caustic    soda 
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could  combine,  or  until  there  ceased  to  be 
any  uncombined  lime  to  decompose  the  silicate 
of  soda  produced,  ibe  termination  of  the  ac- 
tion being  marked  by  the  presence  in  the 
pores  of  the  stone  of  the  excess  of  caustic 
soda  in  the  one  case,  or  of  silicate  of  soda  in 
the  other  In  reality,  however,  the  whole  of 
the  caustic  soda  does  not  appear  to  be  set' 
free  each  time  the  silicate  of  soda  is  decom- 
posed by  the  lime,  there  appearing  to  be 
forn.ed  a  compound  silicate  of  lime  and  soda, 
whereby  a  small  portion  of  the  latter  is  fixed 
et  each  decomposition.  The  result  is  that 
the  caustic  soda  is  gradually  fixed,  and  none 
remains  to  be  removed  by  washing  or  other 
process. 

As  regards  strength,  the  value  of  the  arti- 
ficial stone  herein  described  increases  with 
age.  By  tome  experiments  which  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  possession  of 
this  quality,  numerous  samples  were  proved, 
within  a  month  of  their  manufacture,  to  be 
superior  to  Portland  stone.  At  the  age  of  ten- 
weeks,  in  stones  made  by  the  last  described 
process,  the  strength  as  compared  with  Port- 
land stone  was  found  to  be  as  7,145  lbs.  to 
2.030  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  as  compared 
wilh  Bramley  Fall,  7,145  Iba.  to  5,120  ib->.  ; 
and  as  regards  granite,  7,145  ltn  to  5,200  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  With  reference  to  dura- 
bility, the  artificial  stone  has  been  found 
practically  to  withstand  the  atmospheric 
change  of  various  climates,  having  been 
exposed  to  the  cold  of  Russia  and  the  beat 
and  rains  of  India.  In  general  appear- 
auce,  the  stoue  manufactured  by  these  pro 
cesses  bears  such  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the 
best  description  ef  natural  stones  as  to  mis- 
lead the  most  critical  observers,  whilst  the 
facility  of  application  and  its  economy  in  use 
will  have  been  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
description. 

By  means  of  the  last  mentioned  process, 
the  field  has  been  widely  extended  for  the 
application  of  the  stone  produced  thereby,  and 
which  for  convenience,  as  distinguishing  it 
from  all  others,  has  been  termed  Apcenite. 
It  is  now  no  difficult  task  to  produce  blocks 
of  this  material  of  any  form  and  of  any  size, 
the  only  limit  being  the  means  available  for 
bundling  them  upon  the  spot  where  they  are 
to  be  employed.  Moreover,  the  materials 
which  form  the  bulk  of  apcenite  are,  as  a 
rule  generally  to  be  found  in  abundance 
where  hydraulic  or  other  impottant  works  are 
being  carried  on,  and  for  which  purposes  the 
new  stone  is  eminently  suited 

The  want  of  such  a  material  for  such  a  pur- 
pose has  long  been  felt,  although  that  want, 
until  recently,  has  only  been  partially  sup-, 
plied.  In  1870,  Mr.  J.  \V.  Butler  applied  for 
and  obtained  a  patent  for  improvements  in 
the  application  of  Concrete  to  structures  and 
foundations,  also  to  coffer-dams  and  simibir 
constructions.  Mr.  Butler's  desire  was  in  the 
first  place  to  provide  a  cheap  and  efficient 
substitute  for  stone  lor  hydraulic  operations, 
and  in  the  second  to  render  unnecessary  the 
construction  of  false  works,  etc.,  and  thus  to 
avoid  the  expense  connecled  with  the  employ- 
ment of  iron  cylinders,  hitherto  so  extensively 
used.  The  idea  was  certainly  an  excel'ent 
one,  but  ils  realization  appeared  to  Mr.  Butler 
very  remote,  until  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
material  then  introduced  under  the  name  of 
"  Apcenite"  would  answer  the  purposes  of  his 
proposed  methods  of  constuction.  He  accord- 
idgly  communicated  with  the  author  upjn  the 
subject;  and  wilh  the  sanction  of  the  engi- 
neer, a  set  of  hollow  cylinders  8  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  1)  inches  thick  were  made  to  form  a  1 
part  of  a  retaining  wall  to  protect  the  (ore-  I 


shore  of  the  Thames  at  Hermitage  wharf, 
where  tbey  were  accordingly  sunk,  and  the 
result  was  satisfactory. 

In  one  arrangement  proposed  for  economi- 
cally carrying  out  this  class  of  work  a  timber 
slaving  is  erected,  upon  which  the  materials 
may  be  mixed  and  moulded,  the  moulds 
consisting  of  an  inner  and  outer  framing,  the 
space  between  the  two  forming  the  mould  for 
each  ring  of  a  cylinder  or  hollow  block,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  courses  are  joined  by 
means  of  a  cement  formed  of  similar  materials 
to  that  of  which  the  rings  or  blocks  are  com- 
posed. These  are  lifted  from  the  staging  on 
which  they  have  been  made,  and  lowered  into 
position  by  an  overhead  traveler  or  crane,  as 
may  be  most  convenient.  The  lowest  course 
is  chamfered,  and  when  necessary  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  may  be  shod  with  iron. 
The  operation  of  sinking  is  carried  out 
generally  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  to 
that  adopted  with  iron  cylinders.  The  horri- 
zontal  joints  are  made  with  alternate  projec- 
tions and  depressions,  and  the  several  courses 
are  connected  vertically  by  dowel  piles,  which 
also  serve  as  guides  in  sinking  the  work. 
The  application  of  this  principle  is  capable 
of  modification  to  suit  almost  every  variety  of 
construction,  and  it  will  be  found  especially 
applicable  in  structures  requiring  heavy 
foundations,  particularly  where  the  ground  is 
on  certain. 


Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 


Metals  and  Machinery. 

186  and  188  W.  Second  Street,  cor.  Plum, 
CINCINNATI. 


L.  D.  KRAFT  &  GO. 

PARKERSBURC,  W.  VA. 

PRODUCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


STRICTLY    2S    GRAVITY, 

PROPRIETORS  OF    THE    CELEBRATED 


We  make  tlse  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALL  OILS  SOLD    BY    US    ARE    GUARANTEED 
PROM  FORBIUN  MATTER  AND  STRICTLY  PURE 


fl®~  We  would  request  that  you  favor  us  with  an 
onirr  for  the  T  .  K.  OIL  which  will  be  protnpt- 
lu  filled,  us  our  facilities  for  shipping  ure  it/i- 
equaled.     Quotation*  uiven  on  application. 


Use  a  Pure  Oil. Beware  of  Mixtures. 


EXTINGUISHER. 
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Insurance  Companies  Keduce  Eates 
Where  it  is  Introduced. 

fi5F"The  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  t.»  the  record  of 
workdone.  and  to  Use  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  !i.e>  thnt  kindle  tt  stations,  In  wood 
piles,  ami  on  Trains,  arc  within  the  power 
of  tliis  Machine  when  discovered 

'F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNAT 
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HAYING  EVERY  FACILITY, 


WE  ARE  PEEPAEED  TO  EXECUTE 


OF    E"7"E!E/"Y"    DESCBIPTIOKT 


CONSECUTIVELY  NUMBERED 


Local   &  Coupon  Tickets, 

l\lItJPS,  SOFT  JilLLSi 

POSTERS,  WAY  BILLS,  BLANKS, 

JLInTID  blank  books. 


W  RIGHT! 


'Bl 
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E,  D.  MANSFIELD, 
T.  WKiaHTSOU,       - 
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PUBLISHED     EVERY    THURSDAY     MORNING, 

By  H'rtffhtson  &  Co., 

OFFICE- No.  ley  Walnut  Street 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A.  square  is  the  spaceoccupied  by  ten  lines  -jfNonparei 
0  nesquare.singleinsertion...    .„...„.....„..._...     $  2  00 

**       "•       permonth .. _ 5  (jO 

"       "       six  months „_ 15  0" 

•«        •'        perauoum 25  0° 

■•column, singleinsertion » « 7  00 

*'       **       permonth .      14  00 

"  '       six  months „ _i 55  00 

*•        '*       perannum 110  00 

•*  page,    singleinsertion ....       25  00 

**        *4        permonth 40  00 

**       **      six  months 135  00 

"       "      perannum 210  00 

Cardsnotexceedingfourlines,  $7  00  per  annum  . 

WRIOIITSOS  &,  CO..  Prop'rs 

CENTRAL  BJXEOHT  DEPOT. 


If  eetiits\of  Council   Committee  and  Rail- 
road   Representatives. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  committee  of  the 
.City  Council  there  was  a  large  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  the  various  railroads,  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  conference 
on  this  important  subject.  The  proposition  of 
Mr.  Keck  to  transfer  freight  seems  to  have 
almost  absorbed  the  object  of  the  meeting,  viz  : 
a  Union  Passenger  Depot.  That  was,  however, 
brought  in  as  a  sort  of  a  side  show. 

Robert  Hedger,  Esq,  was  made  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  and  Capt.  H.  H.  Tatem 
secretary. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  proceed" 
ings,  which  we  copy  from  the    Gazette  report : 

Major  Robinson  was  then  called  upon  to 
state  the  object  of  the  meeting,  when  he  spoke 
substantially  as  follows: 

REMARKS  OF  MAJOR  ROBINSON. 
It  is  very  well  known  that  there  is  hardly  a 
railroad  that  comes  into  Cincinnati  which  has 
room  enough  to  handle  freight  offered  to  it. 
I  have  found  it  so,  both  as  a  mercantile  and 
as  a  railroad  man.  We  frequently  have 
applications  in  Council  for  further  facilities 
for  railroads,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  sometimes 
to  decide  what  is  proper  in  the  premises. 
One  interest  conflicts  with  the  other;  and  it 
struck  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  railroads, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  let  the  Council  committee 
hear  from  them. 

.  It  is  necessary  that  we  have  at  an  early  day 
some  plan  of  intercommunication  beiween  the 
railroads.  The  city  is  being  built  up  very 
rapidly.  I  believe  that  within  five  years, 
within  the  limits  of  these  hills,  the  city  will  be 
built  up  solid,  and  that  within  that  time  Deer 
Creek  and  Mill  Creek  will  have  been  filled  up. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  railroad  projects 
which  are  heading  toward  Cincinnati,  and 
most  of  them  will  ultimately  reach  us ;  so  that 


we  have  to  make  provisions  not  only  for  the 
railroads  we  have  now,  but  for  those  which 
are    coniing. 

Several  propositions  have  been  submitted 
through  the  press  for  intercommunication. 
One  contemplates  abandoning  the  canal  to 
railroad  uses;  another  proposes  to  tunnel  the 
city  under  Sixih  street.  The  one  we  have 
been  gravitating  into  is  that  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  question  has  been 
agitated  of  the  propriety  of  using  steam  at  all 
hours  through  the  "bottom." 

Under  these  circumslances,  I  saw  fit  to 
introduce  in  Council  the  resolution  which 
resulted  in  the  call   for  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kinsey  said  he  had  come  to  the 
meeting  hoping  that  some  of  the  railroad 
men  would  suggest  some  plan  of  operations. 
He  then  moved  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee upon  the  union  depot  project,  with 
instructions  to  report  some   plan  of  action. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Keck  said  that  if  no  other 
gentleman  had  any  fixed  proposition  to  make, 
he  would  take  the  responsibility  of  placing 
one  before  the  meeting;  and  as  he  was 
interested  in  it  of  course  it  would  be  consid- 
ered as  a  "job." 

THE  CONTRACT. 

"The  following  arrangement  has  been 
entered  into  between  the  Cincinnati  &  Milford 
Railroad  Company,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
the  Cincinnati  &  Baltimore  Railroad  Company, 
the  Marietta  &  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company 
(as  reorganized),  the  Cincinnati  &  Springfield 
Railroad  Company,  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Davton  Railroad  Company,  the  Cincinnati 
&  Indiana  Railroad  Company,  the  Indianapo- 
lis, Cincinnati  &  Lafayette  Railroad  Company, 
the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railway  Company  (as 
reorganized),  the  Storrs  Township,  New 
Richmond  &  Central  Union  Depot  Junction 
Railroad  Company,  the  Litttle  Miami  Rail- 
road Company,  and  the  Pitttsburg,  Cincinnati 
&  St.  Louis  Railway  Company  parties  of  the 
second  part. 

'•  Whereas,  The  aforesaid  parties  are  the 
owners  or  lessees  of  lines  of  railway  entering 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  011  the  east  and  west 
sides  thereof,  having  a  common  connection  by 
means  of  the  track  laid  in  the  streets  of  said 
city,  known  as  the  '  connection  track;'  and 
whereas,  an  arrangement  for  the  transfer  with 
facility  of  loaded  cars  to  and  from  the 
respective  termini  of  said  lines  within  said 
city,  so  as  to  avoid  ihe  necessity  of  changing 
cars  or  transhipping  freight,  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  objects  for  which  said  compa- 
nies are  created,  and  is  for  their  common  as 
well  as  the  public  benefit;  and,  wherea3  said 
transfer  can  be  accomplished  with  less  neg- 
lect or  suspension  of  their  regular  and  usual 
business  by  placing  the  handling  of  such  cars 
in  the  charge  of  one  company;  and,  whereas, 
the  said  first  party  has  undertaken,  for  the 
consideration  herein  stated,  to  make  said 
transfer : 

"  Now,  this  indenture  witnesseth  :  That  the 
party  of  the  first  part,  for  itself,  its  successors 
and  assigns,  covenants  and  agrees  with 
parties  of  the  second  part  severally,  and  the 
parties  of  the  second  part  each  for  itself,  its 
successors,  and  assigns,  do  hereby  severally 
covenant  and  agree  with  the  party  of  the  first 
part  in  manner  follow. ng,  that  is  to  say: 

First — That  the  Cincinnati  &  Milford  Rail- 
road Company  shall  and  may,  during  the  term 
of  twenty-one  years,  to  commence  and  be  com- 
puted from   the  1st  day  of  ,  187 — ,  pass, 

and  have  full  and  free  ingress,  egrees,  and  re- 
gress into  and  out  of  the  depots  and  stations, 
and  over  and  upon  the  main  and  side  tracks, 
turnouts,  switches,  and  other  like  conveniences, 


within  the  Baid  city  of  Cincinnali,  belonging 
to  the  parties  of  the  second  part  respectively, 
with  all  engines,  cars,  offices,  servants,  and 
workmen  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  object  of  this  agreement  and  mak- 
ing said  transfer,  subject,  however,  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  respective 
parties  hereto. 

Secondly — The  said  parties  of  the  second 
part  shall,  during  the  said  term  of  years,  de- 
liver at  their  depots  and  stations  in  said  city, 
in  loaded  cars,  all  freights  requiring  transfer 
through  the  said  city  from  one  line  to  another, 
to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  to  be  by  it  hauled 
under  this  agreement. 

Thirdly — The  said  first  party  shall  provide 
necessary  engineers,  officers,  servants,  and 
workmen  to  receive,  and  shall  promptly  trans- 
fer the  loaded  cars  so  delivered,  and  return 
the  same  when  unloaded,  charging  therefor 
not  to  exceed  one  dollar  per  car  each  way  for 
each  track  passed  over,  counting  said  connec- 
tion track  as  one  track,  and  one  for  each  of  said 
lines. 

Fourthly — For  the  use  of  said  connection 
track,  and  for  the  use  of  the  tracks  and  other 
conveniences  of  each  of  said  lines,  as  herein- 
before provided,  the  said  first  party  shall  pay 
to  said  second  parties,  severally,  twenty-five 
cents  per  car  each  way  for  each  track  passed 
over,  counting  the  tracks  as  aforesaid. 

Fifthly — And  the  said  Becond  parties,  each 
for  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  covenants 
and  agrees  with  said  first  party  that  upon  its 
paying  said  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
car,  and  observing  the  rules  and  regulations 
herein  provided  for,  they  will  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  or  prevent  the  passage  and  full 
free  ingress,  egress,  and  regress  granted  by 
the  first  stipulation  or  covenant  hereof,  or  the 
delivery  provided  for  in  the  second  covenant. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  parties  have 
caused  these  presents  to  be  executed  by  their 
lawfully  constituted  authorities." 

THE  RESOLUTION. 

To  carry  out  this  agreement,  provided  it  if 
entered  into,  it  would  be  neoessary  for  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  to  grant  to  the  Cincinnati  & 
Milford  Railroad  certain  privileges.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  has  been  prepared,  and  will 
be  introduced  into  Council,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  contract  if  it  is  entered  into: 

"Whereas,  The  lines  of  railway  entering 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  on  the  eaBt  and  west 
sides  thereof  have  a  common  connection  by 
means  of  the  track  known  as  the  '  connection 
track  ; '  and 

Whereas,  The  transfer  with  facility  of  load- 
ed cars  to  and  from  the  respective  termini  of 
said  lines  within  the  city,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  changing  cars  or  transhipping 
freight,  is  for  the  public  benefit  and  calculated 
to  promote  the  object  for  which  the  companies 
owning  or  leasing  said  lines  were  created ; 
and 

Whereas,  Such  transfer  can  be  accomplish- 
ed with  less  neglect  or  suspension  of  the  regu- 
lar and  usual  business  of  said  companies  by 
placing  the  handling  of  such  cars  in  the  charge 
of  one  company,  and 

Whereas,  The  Cincinnati  &  Milford  Rail- 
road Company,  for  the  consideration  herein 
stated,  is  willing  to  make  said  transfer ;  now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  permission  is  hereby  grant- 
ed to  the  Cincinnati  &  Milford  Railroad 
Company  to  use  low  pressure  condensing  dum- 
my engines  in  the  day  time,  as  well  as  at  night, 
using  coke  as  a  fuel,  in  drawing  cars  on  and 
over  said  '  connection  track  '  and  the  tracks 
of  the  said  lines  within  the  city  ;  provided 
that  the  charge  made  by  said  company,  for  the 
transfer  of  cars,  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar 
per  car  each  way  on  each  track." 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  as  these  matters  have 
been  the  subject  of  negotiation  between  the 
parties,  I  offer  these  papers,  and  move  that 
they  be  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
one  from  each  railroad  company,  one  member 
of  the  committee  from  the  City  Council,  one 
from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  one  from  the 
Chamberof  Commerce,  all  other  papers  relating 
to  the  same  subject  to  be  referred  to  the  same 
committee. 

Mr.  Richard  Smith  asked  if,  under  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  Mr.  Keck,  the  rate 
per  car  load  would  be  $1  for  each  track  over 
which  the  car  passed,  making  $3  over  the  three 
tracks 

Mr.  Keck  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Richard  Smith  inquired  if  any  of  the 
railroad  men  present  had  anything  to  offer  in 
relation  to  the  transfer  question,  or  that  of  a 
a  union  depot. 

The  railroad  men  said  nothing,  when  Mr. 
Smith  suggested  that  all  papers  upon  the  sub- 
ject be  referred  to  the  committee  called  for  by 
Mr.  Keck'a  motion. 

The  motion  was  then  carried,  and  the  follow- 
ing committee  was  appointed: 

Alfred  Gaither,  P.,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R. ;  D.  Mc- 
Laren, C,  H.  &  D.  R.  R. ;  W.  W.  Peabody,  I., 
C.  &  L.  R.  R  ;  D.  Torrence,  0.  &  M.  R.  R.; 
Richard  Smith,  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Jos. 
Kinsey,  Board  of  Trade;  Robert  Iledger,  City 
Council;  Jas.  Morgan,  Board  of  Aldermen; 
W.  J.  Lippincott,  Milford  &  Cincinnati  R.  R. ; 
\Y.  L  O'Brien,  L.  M.  R.  R. ;  R.  H.  Shoemaker, 
Cincinnati  &  Springfield  Short  Line  R.  R. ;  W. 
T.  McClintick,  Cincinnati  &  Baltimore  R.  R.^ 
I.  M.  St.  John,  L.  Short  Line  R.  R. ;  Geo.  P. 
Bowler,  Kentucky  Central  R.  R. ;  R.  E.  O'Brien, 
A.  &  G.  W.  R.  R  ;  Robt.  Mitchell,  Board  of 
Trade;  J  L.  Keck,  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Geo.  Howell,  Covington. 

THE    OBJECT  OF  THE    MEETING. 

Mr.  Richard  Smith  moved  to  refer  to  the 
above  committee  the  question  of  a  Union  Pas- 
senger Depot,  and  addressed  the  meeting  as 
follows : 

It  seems  that  this  proposition  of  Mr.  Keck 
to  refer  to  the  oommittee  relates  only  to  the 
transmission  of  freights  from  one  depot  to 
another  through  the  city.  I  had  understood 
that  the  object  of  this  meeting,  in  part,  was  to 
secure  improved  facilities  for  passengers  ar- 
riving and  departing  from  the  city  by  the  sev- 
eral railroads,  and  I  think  that  was  the  gen- 
eral understanding. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  various 
gentlemen  the  meeting  adjourned,  and  the 
committee  appointed  held  a  meeting  but  with- 
out any  definite  action  being  taken,  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  to  meet  at  2  P.  M.,  December 
21st. 


Atlantic  &  Gt.  Western  Railroad — The 
following  Directors  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  were  chosen  to- 
day: George  B.  McClellan,  W.  W.  McFar- 
land,  Lloyd  Aspinwall,  A  S.  Hewitt,  Lawrence 
WellR,  Edward  Cooper,  James  B  Hodgskin, 
and  James  H.  Fay,  all  of  New  York  ;  Geo 
B  Wright,  John  Todd,  H.  E.  Parsons,  and 
Reuben  Hitchcock,  of  Cleveland  ;  G.  Ross,  of 
Candenport. 

Church's  Musical  Visitor,  for  December, 
has  arrived.  It  is  a  good  number  of  an  ex- 
cellent paper.  Tho  contents  embrace  inter- 
esting articles  pertaining  to  music  and 
musical  doings,  foreign  and  local,  and  five 
pieces  of  new  music. 


Freight  Traffic. 

CINCINNATI    BOARD  OF  TRADE — CALL    FOR  A  CON- 
VENTION OF  GENERAL  FREIGHT  AGENTS. 

At    a  meeting  of   the  Transportation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  11th  inst., 
the  Superintendent  of  Transportation  Bureau 
submitted  the  following  report: 
JV.  Neale,  Esq.,  Chairman,  etc: 

The  annoyances  and  inconveniences  so  fre- 
quently experienced  by  railroad  agents,  and 
so  often  inflicted  upon  the  patrons  of  their 
roads,  in  arriving  at  a  speedy  adjustment  of 
overcharges,  are  not  infrequently  the  result  of 
the  want  of  uniform  classification  to  govern 
"local   freight." 

Some  eight  years  since  a  National  Conven- 
tion of  General  Freight  Agents  met  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  to  agree 
upon  and  adopt  a  general  uniform  classifica- 
tion, to  govern  "  through-  traffic "  east  and 
west  bound. 

It  was  thought  by  some  intelligent  railroad 
men  that  such  a  classification,  if  made,  could 
not  be  maintained,  but  the  old  classifications 
were  thoroughly  revised,  and  many  absurdities 
(which  had  existed  for  years)  removed.  A 
general  classification  for  east  and  west  bound 
freight  was  adopted,  and  is  still  in  existence, 
with  a  very  few  changes  (but,  perhaps,  should 
now  be  revised),  without  which,  however,  the 
management  of  through  business,  now  so  well 
perfected  on  most  of  our  leading  lines,  could 
not  have  reached  the  point  it  has  attained. 

It  is  equally  necessary  for  the  proper  man- 
agement of  local  business  that  a  more  uniform 
classification  should  be  adopted  throughout  the 
country. 

We  are  aware  that  some  railroad  men  would 
regard  the  proposition  impracticable,  just  as 
was  considered  by  a  portion  of  our  railroad 
men  eight  years  ago  in  regard  to  a  uniform 
"  through  classification,"  and  which  has  been 
found  to  work  so  well. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  said,  however,  that  the 
local  business  is  very  different,  for  each  com- 
pany will  have  some  special  business  peculiar 
to  their  road,  which  a  uniform  classification 
would  interfere  with. 

To  a  certain  extent,  they  would  be  right,  for 
there  are  few  roads  that  do  not  have  some  por- 
tion of  their  tonnage  which  should  be  consid- 
ered special,  such  as  coal,  iron,  stone,  timber, 
lumber,  salt,  and  the  like ;  these,  however, 
would  be  exceptions,  and  should  be  left  to  each 
particular  road  to  aijust,  without  reference  to 
a  classification.  What  is  required,  however,  is 
a  classification  for  local  freight  which  will 
govern  general  merchandise  and  other  general 
freight,  such  as  dry  goods,  groceries,  flour, 
provisions,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps, 
machinery,  iron  safes,  agricultural  imple- 
ments. Furniture,  chairs,  carriages,  and  many 
other  articles  should  come  under  a  general 
uniform  classification. 

Until  this  is  accomplished,  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of 
owners  of  property  to  be  shipped,  as  well  also 
with  railroad  agents  themselves,  particularly 
where  freight  is  to  pass  on  or  over  more  than 
one  road. 

The  work  generally  of  determining  the  rate 
to  any  point  would  be  much  moie  speedily  and 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  with  less  lia- 
bility of  mistakes. 

The  through  classification  referred  to  applies 
more  particularly  to  and  from  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  some  of  the  New  England  cities;  but  to 
and  from  points  other  than  those  named,  there 
is  no  uniform  classification,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  where  there  are  competing  roads. 
Agreements  may  be  entered  into  by  competing 
lines    from   one  competing  point   to  another. 


With    these    exceptions,   scarcely   two   roads 
agree. 

The  classification  of  freight  op,  roads  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  differs  from  those  west 
of  that  river,  and  those  north  of  the  Ohio  and! 
Mississippi  rivers  are  different  from  those 
south,  and  there  are  not,  perhaps,  two  roads  in 
each  or  either  of  the  districts  named  whose 
classifications  are  the  same.  Hence,  should 
you  ask  an  agent  to  give  you  rate  or.c'assifica- 
tion  on  any  description  of  merchandise,  or  any 
common  article  of  shipment,  to  some  local 
point,  off  his  road,  although  his  line  may  be 
the  starting  point,  yet  for  want  of  a  uniform 
classification  he  will  not  be  able  to  even  ap- 
proximate your  wishes,  unless  by  chance  he 
should  have  a  copy  of  their  tariff  and  classifi- 
cation, or  special  instructions;  but  were  the 
classifications  for  local  freight  uniform,  he 
could,  without  the  exact  figures  give  an  intel- 
ligent reply,  and  advise,  at  least,  nearly  as  to 
the  rate. 

It  may  be  thought  a  uniform  classification 
for  local  business  would  necessarily  change 
the  rate  in  certain  cases.  Were  it  todo  so,  the 
difficulty  could  be  easily  remedied  by  advanc- 
ing or  reducing  the  rate  for  the  particular 
class,  so  as  to  make  it  meet  the  desired  change. 
The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  different 
classes  would  not  necessarily  be  the  same  on 
all  roads,  (though  this  would  be  desirable  were 
it  practicable).  Each  road  could  adopt  such 
rates  as  the  requirements  of  their  line  appear- 
ed to  demand;  but  the  classification  being  the 
same  on  all  general  merchandise  and  general 
articles  of  shipment,  so  far  as  practicable, 
would  add  much  to  the  convenience  of  all 
concerned. 

A  practical,  uniform  classification  to  govern 
local  freight,  and,  if  desired,  to  revise  the 
present  through  classification,  may  be  arrived 
at  in  a  short  time  by  the  action  of  a  few  gen- 
eral freight  agents  calling  a  meeting  of  their 
members,  that  meeting  calling  a  national  con- 
vention of  general  freight  agents,  to  meet  in 
Cincinnati,  or  some  central  point,  and  also  to 
prepare,  if  thought  expedient,  a  uniform  classi- 
fication for  local  business,  and  submit  the  same 
to  the  national  convention,  which  would  revise 
and  make  such  changes  as  might  be  thought 
advisable.  The  result,  no  doubt,  would  be  the 
adoption  of  a  fair  general  classification,  of  a 
uniform  character,  to  govern  local  freight,  as 
well  as  revising  the  present  through  classifi- 
cation. 

Railroad  agents  and  shippers  in  any  part  of 
the  country  would  then  understand,  when  an 
article  of  general  traffic  is  named,  that  the 
classification  of  that  article  is  the  same  in 
each  State  of  the  Union. 

To  attain  this  end  is  certainly  worthy  the 
effort  necessary  to  be  made,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  our  board  and  ship- 
pers generally,  but  on  the  part  of  railroad  men 
themselves.  Very  respectfully, 

A.  B.  Waters, 
Superintendent  of  Transportation  Bureau. 
On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Transportation  Bureau  is  instructed  to  com- 
municate with  General  Freight  Agents  with 
reference  to  calling  a  national  convention  of 
their  number,  to  meet  in  Cincinnati  or  other 
central  point,  for  the  adoption  of  a  more  uni- 
form classification  to  govern  through  business, 
and  also  local  freight. 

Resolved,  That  should  the  said  national  con- 
vention decide  to  meet  in  this  city,  the  Board 
of  Trade  will  tender  to  them  the  use  of  their 
rooms,  if  desired,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the -sessions  of  the  said  convention. 


Mr.    Geo.   Webb  has   been  appointed 

Assistant  General  Manager  of  the  Pittsburg, 

Cincinnati   &  St.  Louis  Railroad.  Office  at 
Pittsburg. 
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Coal  River  Railroad. 

REPORT    OF. THE    BOARD    OF    TRADE     COMMITTEE 
SDBMITTEd'to  THE    DIRECTORS   TO-DAY. 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Times  and  Chronicle,  December  10.] 

The  Directors  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with 
President  Mitchell  presiding,  met  in  called 
session  at  12j  o'clock  today,  and  had  before 
them  the  following  report  of  the  committee 
nopointed  by  them  to  consider  the  Coal  River 
Railroad  project: 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of 

Trade  of  Cincinnati . 

Gentlemen — We,  the  undersigned  Commit- 
the  appointed  by  your  Board  to  examine  the 
scheme  of  the  proposed  Coal  River  Railroad 
and  Coal  Company  for  supplying  the  eily  with 
coal,  beg  leave  to  make  the  following   report: 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  plans 
proposed,  we  believe  the  scheme  in  every  way 
practicable  and  desirable  to  the  city.  All  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  prospectus  of  the  com- 
pany seem  to  be  fully  sustained  by  able  and 
disinterested  parties  who  have  examined  the 
coal  fields  especially  with  a  view  of  supplying 
this  ctty  and  other  point3  upon  the  river  with 
C}a>. 

The  prominent  advantages  of  the  scheme 
are. 

First — That  the  land3  offered  to  this  com- 
panv  in  West  Virginia  contain  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  coal,  embracing  four  varieties,  viz. 
splint,  bituminous,  semi  cannel,  and  cannel 
superior  to  any  found  in  this  country. 

Second — The  seams  of  all  these  varieties 
of  coal  crop  out  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  and  are  of  such  unusual  thickness  that 
it  can  be  mined,  "  at  the  same  price  for  labor," 
much  cheaper  than  upon  any  other  lands  as 
accessible  to  Cincinnati.  The  coal  can  be 
taken  directly  from  the  mines  and  dumped 
into  cars  without  any  additional  expense  for 
handling. 

Third — It  requires  the  construction  of  only 
fifteen  miles  of  railroad  to  "St.  Albans."  at 
the  mouth  of  Coal  River,  upon  the  Kanawha 
River,  to  connect  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  "  already 
completed  to  Huntington,  upon  the  Ohio 
River,"  to  enable  this  company  to  dump  the 
coal  into  light  barges  at  a  point  upon  the  Ohio 
River  below  the  principal  shoalwater,  and  to 
deliver  coal  to  corporate  stockholders  at 
Cincinnati  at  not  to  exceed  eight  and  one-half 
cent3  per  bushel.  When  the  Coal  Railroad 
contemplated  along  the  Ohio  River  to  connect 
Cincinnati,  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  at 
Huntington  is  built,  this  matter  of  river  trans- 
portation will  be  a  very  important  considera- 
tion in  enabling  the  Coal  River  Company  to 
get  such  uniform  and  low  rates  of  transporta- 
tion as  not  to  increase  the  price  of  coal  if 
delivered  by  rail  direct  from  the  mines  to 
consumers  in  Cincinnati. 

Fourth — We  think  the  price  at  which  these 
lands  are  offered,  $11)  per  acre,  merely  nomi- 
nal, because,  in  addition  to  the  advantages 
already  named,  it  is  mostly  heavily  timbered. 
This,  of  itself,  would  make  the  land  worth 
more  than  the  price  asked  just  as  soon  as  the 
railroad  is  built  and  the  lumber  can  begotten 
into   market.  • 

The  prosperity  and  growth  of  Cincinnati  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  her  manufacturing 
interests.  A  regular  supply  of  cheap  cual  is 
of  more  importance  to  the  city  than  any  of 
her  wants.  The  delay  in  getting  this  has 
already  cost  our  city  millions  of  dollars  and 
greatly  restricted  the  growth  of  our  manufac- 
n  ring   interests.     We  deem  it  essential  that 


Cincinnati  should  control  the  means  of  snp 
plying  herself  with  coal,  and  think  that  the 
scheme  of  the  Coal  River  Coal  Company,  as 
set  forth  in  their  prospectus,  will  meet  the 
necessities  as  fully  and  at  perhaps  less  cost 
and  delay  than  any  other  plan    now  proposed. 

R  M.  Bishop. 

George   Hafer. 

Henry  Mulhauser, 
The  following  resolution  was  then  adopted  : 
Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of 
our  city  for  a  reliable  supply  of  fuel,  and  the 
well  known  abundance  of  coal  in  the  territory 
represented  by  the  Coal  River  Coal  Company, 
we  cheerfully  recommend  the  prospectus  of 
said  company  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
our  citizens. 

.  m  ■  ~ 

Erie  Railway. — On  Dec.  6,  1872,  the  Erie 
R'y  Co,  commenced  running  a  line  of  Pull- 
man's new  sleeping  and  drawing  room  cars 
through  between  Chicago  and  New  York,  via 
the  Michigan  Central  and  Great  Western  Rail 
ways,  Suspension  Bridge,  Niaraga  Falls  and 
Buffalo.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  say  a  single  word  in  praise  of  the  beauty 
of  finish,  or  the  real  comforts,  of  these  rolling 
palaces — their  praise,  (ills  the  mouths  of  all. 
This  new  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  of  the  Erie  can  not  fail  to  be  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  the  traveling  public  and 

increase  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  road. 
■  ■  ■ 

Beer  Trade. — During  the  year  ending  Aug. 
1,  1872,  there  were  manufactured  436,483 
barrels  of  beer,  by  the  Cincinnati  brewers, 
and  of  which  130,825  barrels  were  exported. 
The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mer- 
chants Exchange  says  that  "  the  beer  of  Cin- 
cinnati is  now  sold  in  all  the  cities  and  im- 
portant towns  of  the  South,  and  as  far  west 
as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  regular  demand 
for  it  exists  in  the  West  India  Islands  and  the 
city  of  Mexico,  while  the  Eastern  cities  of 
our  country  are  no  mean  customers." 


We  observe  that  our  esteemed  cotem- 
porary,  the  St.  Louis  Railway  Register,  has 
completed  its  first  year,  and  thus  got  out  of 
its  babyhood.  From  the  stamina  it  has  hith- 
erto manifested,  it  can  evidently  be  trusted  to 
"go  it  alone."  We  trust  that  its  progress 
towards  mature  years  and  increased  useful, 
ness,  may  be  without  interruption,  and  that 
no  shadows  may  ever  dim  the  sunlight  of 
prosperty  that  now  illumines  its  path. 


The  total  receipts  of  pig  irqrt  at  the 
Cincinnati  market  for  the  commercial  year, 
ending  September  1st,  1872,  was  112,753 
tons,  against  56,758  tons  for  the  correspond- 
ing year  of  1871  ;  while  the  shipments  were 
47,444  tons,  against  23,558  tons  for  the  same 
period. 

fi@f  The  Cairo  &  Vincennes  Railroad  is 
expected  to  be  ready  fur  through  traffic  by  the 
20th  of  this  month. 

g^*  The  fine  railway  bridge  over  the  Illi- 
nois River  at  Peoria,  is  said  to  be  almost 
completed. 

J8®"  There  are  forty  passenger  trains  run- 
ning in  and  out  of  Atchisjn  daily. 


Erie   Railway. 

The  following,  concerning  the  comparative 
reports  of  earnings  this  year  and  last  is  given 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  H.  Dunan,  the  Auditor, 
to  President  Watson  : 

"In  the  published  statements  of  estimated 
weekly  earnings  for  the  first  and  second  weeks 
of  November,  a  comparison  was  made  with 
what  purported  to  be  the  earnings  of  the  cor- 
responding week  last  year. 

Upon  your  expressing  a  doubt  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  published  statement  of  earnings 
for  November,  1871,  and  your  desire  that  they 
should  be  investigated,  I  have  gone  carefully 
into  the  subject,  and  have  ascertained  that 
the  figures  given  for  that  month  were  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  actual  earnings,  as  will  ba 
seen  by  the  following  comparison  : 

Estimated  last  year— first  week $402,204 

Actual  earnings 342,102 


Over  estimated $60,102 

Estimated  last  year — second  week...  $469,239 
Actual  earnings 399,119 


Over  estimated $70,120 

The  investigation  satisfies  me  that  no  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  upon  the  estimates  for 
November  of  last  year,  and  that  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  published  for  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  present  month  should  be 
corrected. 

I  submit  in  this  connection  corrected  state- 
ments of  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  the 
present  month  of  the  estimated  earnings  as 
compared  with  the  actual  earnings  of  the 
same  weeks  of  1871  : 

Corrected    returns    of    estimated    weekly 
earnings,  commencing  November  1,  1872: 
1872.         1871. 
6  Days.     6  Days. 
For  week  ending  Nov.  7. ..$420,580  $342,102 


November    1 $420,580  $312,102 

Increase  one  week  to  date.     78,478       .......... 

Corrected  return  of  estimated  weekly  earn- 
ings, commencing  November  1,  1872: 

1872.         1871. 
For  week  ending  Nov.  15. ..$471, 966  $399,119 
Previously  reported 420,589     342,102 


November  1 $892,546  $741,-221 

Increase  for  week 72,847      

Increase  for  2  weeks  to  date  151,325      

The  figures  given  for  the  present  month  of 
November  are  approximately  correct,  and  I 
propose  to  continue  the  estimates  consecu- 
tively in  the  future  upon  the  plan  I  have 
adopted. 

I  give  you  the  estimated  earnings  of  six 
months  of  last  year  as  compared  with  the  ac- 
tual earnings  for  the  same  months.  You  will 
notice  the  great  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  month  of  March  : 

Overes- 

1871.  Estimated.      Actual,      timated. 

November $4,742,938  $1,482,459  $260,474 

December  ....   1,635,104     1,417,211     217,803 

1872. 

January 1,591,283     1,333,994     258,289 

February 1,695,251     1,294,976     401,173 

March 1,494,573     1,469,173       34,4)0 

*ApriI 1,607994     1,548,813       59,182 

*  The  actual  figures  given  are  those  ascer- 
tained under  the  temporary  administration  of 
General  Dix.  They  are  not  entirely  correct, 
but  the  difference  is  so  slight  as  not  to  require 
alteration. 
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Atlantic,  Mississippi  &  Ohio  RniSroatl. 

ThFJLynchburg  (Va)  Virginian,  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  case 
of  Tyson  against  this  company:  "It  will  be 
remembered  that  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  at  its  last  session,  en- 
titled 'Au  Act  to  complete  the  organization  of 
the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company.'  This  act  recited  that  the  firmer 
act  of  June  17,  1870,  contemplated  the  ulti- 
mate absorption  of  all  the  stock  of  the  Vir- 
ginia &  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Kentucky, 
South  Side,  and  Norfolk  &  Petersburg  rail- 
roads into  the  new  company,  and  stated  that 
while  a  large  majority  of  the  private  stock- 
holders in  each  of  the  four  companies  had 
merged  their  stock  into  the  said  new  com- 
pany, a  few  in  each  still  refused  to  do  so  ;  and 
then  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  board 
of  commissioners  to  value  the  stock  of  each 
of  the  outstanding  stockholders,  and  prescrib- 
ed that  the  board  for  the  Virginia  &  Tennes- 
see stockholders  should  report  their  valuation 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Lynchburg  for  con- 
firmation. Said  board  was  appointed,  met 
and  valued  the  stock  of  Tyson  and  others, 
and  made  a  report  to  the  court. 

Said  report  coming  up  now  for  confirma- 
tion, it  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the 
act  of  the  last  session  was  unconstitutional, 
and  that  no  power  existed  in  the  Legislature 
to  condemn  the  stock  of  Tyson  and  others  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company.  It  was  further  opposed 
on  the  ground  that  the  market  value  was  not 
a  fair  basis  of  compensation  for  these  out- 
standing stockholders. 

The  Court,  however,  overruled  both  objec- 
tions, held  that  the  act  was  constitutional, 
and  the  market  value  of  the  condemned  stock 
was  the  true  basis  of  compensation  to  the 
holder3  thereof. 

The  counsel  for  Tyson  intimated  their  pur- 
pose to  ask  a  supersedeas  Irom  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad. — Surveys  are  now 
being  made  for  the  New  York  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  road,  through  Bergen  Hill,  N  .J. 
The  new  line  is  to  run  straight  through 
the  hill,  leaving  the  present  line  just  west  of 
Marion  Station,  and  avoiding  the  very  sharp 
curves  of  the  old  road.  It  is  said  that  the 
company  has  already  purchased  most  of  the 
property  which  will  he  required,  and  that 
operations  will  soon  be  commenced.  The 
work  will  probably  occupy  a  considerable  time, 
as  most  of  the  work  will  be  through  a  very  hard 
trap  rock.  In  the  present  cut  there  are  no  less 
than  five  curves  in  thp  mile  between  Marion 
Station  and  the  signal  house  at  the  east  end 
of  the  cut.  The  road  was  originally  located 
ao  as  to  require  the  least  possible  amount  of 
rock  cutting,  without  regard  to  the  amount  of 
curvature  required. 


— The  question  whether  the  appeal  from 
the  chancellor's  decision,  refusing  to  restrain 
the  execution  of  the  lease  of  the  New  Jersey 
railroads  and  canals  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  Bhall  he  dismissed,  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  appellants.  This 
brings  the  whole  question  of  the  lease  before 
the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New 
Jersey.  The  court  decided  not  to  hear  the 
argument  this  term. 

— The  Gila  (California)  railroad  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Texas  and  PaciGc,  the 
franchise  including  800  acres  of  water  front  at 
San  Diego,  and  9,000  acres  of  public  lands. 


Rochester  and  State  Line  Railroad  — 
The  Buffalo  Courrier  says  :  Our  Rochester 
neighbors  are  pushing  with  energy  the  State 
Line  Railroad,  which  is  to  give  to  them 
connection  with  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railroad  at  Salamanca,  and  which, 
besides,  will  open  to  Rochester  trade  a 
large  and  well  populated  agricultural  region. 
In  view  of  the  double  egress  afforded  to  it  by 
this  road  and  the  Buffalo  and  Jamestown,  the 
Atlanlic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  has  a 
right  to  congratulate  itself.  But  for  its  pov- 
erty and  embarrassments  it  would  long  ago 
have  built  for  itself  the  link  between  Salaman- 
ca and  Machias,  and,  probably,  also  a  road 
from  Kennedy  to  Buffalo,  anticipating  the 
new  enterprise  of  this  city.  But  its  iropecu 
niosity  has  6tood  in  good  stead  for  wisdom, 
and  it  will  have  two  new  Eastern  connections, 
via  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  without  having 
built  a  mile  of  new  road. 

Waste  of  Coal — At  the  recent  convention 
of  the  English  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, held  at  Liverpool,  England,  Mr. 
Siemens,  the  President,  said  that  of  the  total 
coal  raised  in  England  annually,  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds,  which  might  be  practically 
economized,  is  now  destroyed  or  dissipated 
carelessly,  and  that  theoretically  the  coal 
consumed  has  more  than  ten  times  the  capa- 
city for  iron  making  and  steam  production 
than  is  now  practically  realized.  As  a  strik- 
ing example,  he  slated  that  "sixty-eight 
pounds  of  coal  is  theoretically  enough  to 
bring  a  ton  of  iron  to  the  welding  heat 
and  more  than  enough  to  melt  the  same 
weight  of  cast  iron,  the  actual  quantity  con- 
sumed varying  from  ten  or  twelve  to,  perhaps, 
thirty  times  as  much  ;  in  some  instances  even 
more."  He  stated  as  an  encouraging  fact — 
proving  that  no  real  obstacles  exist,  practical 
or  theoretical,  to  realraing  a  still  vast  econoj 
my  in  coal  burning  for  steam  purposes — that 
within  the  last  nine  yeirs  the  consumption  of 
coal  per  indicated  horse  power  has,  in  marine 
engines,  been  reduced  about  one-half.  In 
fact,  if  the  average  marine  engine  consump- 
tion of  nine  years  ago  is  compared  with  the 
best  results- at  present  obtained  the  improve- 
raett  is  far  greater;  for  whereas  the  average 
was,  as  nine  years  ago  stated  be. ore  the 
institution,  4  5  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  per 
indicated  horse  power,  at  present  steamships 
make  long  voyages  with  a  consumption  not 
exceeding  2.2  lbs.  and  some  but  1.7  lbs.  for 
same  duty. — New     York  Stockholder. 


—  The  contractors  of  the  Grand  Rapids  & 
Indiana  Railroad  expect  to  lay  some  eight 
miles  more  of  track  this  winter  beyond  the 
present  terminus  at  the  North  Boardman 
River.  This  will  complete  the  road  to  Rapid 
River,  14ii  miles  north  of  Grand  Rapids.  The 
iron  is  now  laid  for  10  miles  north  of  Fyfe 
Lake,  the  late  terminus.  The  track  on  the 
Traverse  City  Branch  is  all  laid,  and  trains 
will  soon  be  running. 

— Advices  have  been  received  to  the  effect 
that  the  sale  of  the  Brunswick  and  Albany, 
Georgia,  road,  under  the  local  mechanic's 
liens,  has  been  postponed.  This  is  the  road 
which  the  bondholders  of  Georgia,'  whose 
interest  has  been  deferred,  are  seeking  to  hold 
for  their  debt — the  State  having  repudiated 
the  guarantee. 


Rails. — The  importation  of  rails  for  this 
year  up  to  December  1st,  has  been  186,084 
tons,  as  against  200,123  tons  for  the  same 
period.  la,st  year.  ■ 


Steam-Cars  in  Streets. 

Let  us  imagine,  if  possible,  a  city  into 
which  horses  had  never  been  introduced, 
where  the  poor  were  transferred  by  the  "tan- 
dem that  nature  had  given  them,"  and  the 
rich  were  transported  upon  the  shoulders  of 
their  less  fortunate  fellows.  Imagine  now  a 
proposition  to  introduce  horses  into  such  a- 
city,  and  the  probable  reception,  judging  from 
what  we  know  of  human  nature,  which  such  a 
proposition  would  meet.  Every  improvement 
interferes,  temporarily,  at  least,  with  the 
interests  of  certain  classes.  In  our  supposed 
city,  we  should  have  all  those  whose  occupa- 
tion  was  connected  with  the  transportation 
business  conspiring  with  those  who  owned 
propei  ty  near  the  business  centers,  and  who 
would  anticipate  depreciation  in  value  at 
these  points  from  increased  facilities  of  trans- 
portation, to  make  objections  to  the  innova- 
tion. It  would  be  said  that  'horses  are  so 
strong  they  can  not  be  controlled"  "They 
kick."  "They  bite."  "They  will  trample  on 
the  people."  "They  take  op  a  great  deal  of 
room,  and  can  not  dodge  about  as  men  can.' 
"  We  shall  not  be  able  to  cross  our  streets  by 
reason  of  them."  "Their  stables  will  smell 
bad  and  be  unhealthy."  "They  sometimes 
get  loathsome  and  terrible  diseases  which  are 
liable  to  be  communicated  to  men."  "  Their 
use  will  pamper  pride  and  luxury,  and  tend  to 
still  further  widen  the  guif  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor."  Some  good,  conscientious 
people  might  say  that  "man  for  some  wise 
purpose  was  made  with  two  feet,  and  not  a 
quadruped;  and  that  it  was  thus  plainly  indi- 
cated how  it  was  designed  that  be  should  be 
transported;  and  hence  to  attempt  to  give 
him  the  powers  of  the  lower  animals  would  be 
to  disarrange  the  plans  of  providence." 

In  all  the  transactions  of  life,  we  are  called 
upon  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  a  proposed  mode 
of  action.  Use  enables  all  to  see  both  sides 
of  the  account;  but  in  anticipation  the  great 
majority  are  apt  to  see  only  the  disadvantages. 
We  who  have  used  horses,  and  seen  them 
used  all  our  lives,  know  that  all  the  dangers 
and  inconveniences  arising  from  their  employ- 
ment are  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with 
the  benefits  derived. 

It  has  been  and  is  contemplated  to 
introduce  steam  in  place  of  horse  power  for 
propulsion  of  street  cars.  Objections  are 
raised  less  valid,  when  viewed  closely,  than 
those  which  are  urged  against  the  horse.  In 
fact,  the  only  objection  of  any  Weight  is  the 
tendency  to  frighten  horses.  Horses,  like 
men,  are  afraid  of  what  they  do  not  know. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  we  can 
compel  a  horse  to  learn,  which  we  can  not  do 
with  man.  Hardly  any  of  the  ordinary 
appliances  of  transportation  but  would 
frighten  horses,  if  they  were  not  used  to  them  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  that  a  horse  will  not 
become  indifferent  to  by  custom,  even  to  the 
discharge  of  cannon,  and  the  rush  and  screech 
of  the  locomotive. 

If  the  mechanical  difficulties  can  be  over- 
come, if  a  steam  street  car  can  be  made  to 
run  noislessly,  start  and  stop  promptly,  ascend 
steep  grades,  pass  around  short  curves,  keep 
the  track  at  all  times,  or  when  it  leaves  the 
track  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  replaced, 
and  can  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  little  liable 
to  delays  from  breakages,  etc,  the  inconve- 
nience or  danger  to  the  people  in  the  streets 
need  not  be  taken  into  account;  for  the 
increased  liability  to  accident,  it  increased  at 
a]l — which  is  doubtful — would  be  hardly 
appreciable,  while  the  advantages  to  the 
public  would  be  very  great  — Artisan. 
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Railroads  of  Iowa- 
Railroad  facilities  area  chief  consideration 
in  business  enterprise;  and  to  the  present  age 
and  generation  are  essential  to  the  full  en 
joyment  of  life.  And  whatever  advantage, 
commercial  and  social,  that  railroad  commu- 
nication can  give,  Des  Moines  enjoys  with 
special  favor.  About  equi-distant  from  the 
two  great  western  business  and  social  centers 
— the  great  and  rapidly  growing  cities  of 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  which  give  healthful 
competition  for  Iowa's  products,  her  grand 
trunk  railways  necessarily  make  these 
cities  initial  points.  And  these  form  their 
angle  at  Des  Moines,  with  one  arm  reaching 
by  tb-e  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles  east,  to 
Chicago;  the  other  by  the  Des  Moines  Valley 
and  North  Missouri,  south-east  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  miles,  to  Saint  Louis.  The 
great  central  highway  of  iron  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  coast  has  at  Des  Moines  a 
prominent  midway  station.  These  grand 
trunk  roads,  completed,  are  here  fed  by  oth- 
ers, in  active  progress,  reaching  from  Des 
Moines  toward  every  point  of  the  compass. 
Noithward,  the  Des  Moines  Valley,  crossing 
the  North-western  at  Grand  Junction,  and  the 
Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  at  Fort  Dodge,  is 
already  completed  eighty-nine  miles.  An- 
other north  road  forming  a  link  in  the  chain 
from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
already  graded  almost  to  Des  Moines^  and  will 
be  pushed  forward  to  completion.  To  the 
north-east  is  the  narrow  gauge  Des  Moines  and 
McGregor  road,  now  completed  and  operated 
a  considerable  distance,  and  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  be  completed  to  Des  Moines  within 
another  year.  This  road  has  an  importance 
to  Des  Moines,  which  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  important  improve- 
ments now  in  active  progress,  and  to  be 
pushed  forward  to  early  completion,  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  when  completed 
giving  ship  navigation  from  Iowa  to  New 
York  via  the  great  lakes.  By  this  narrow 
gauge  road,  the  new  ship  canal,  and  the 
lakes,  Des  Moines  will  have  a  direct  and 
competing  connection  with  New  York  that 
will  be  for  all  time  a  guarantee  of  the  most 
favorable  shipping  facilities.  And  is  not  only 
projected,  but  has  been  entered  upon,  and  is 
of  the  unfinished  work  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, to  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  a  very 
brief  period  of  time.  East — we  have  the  great 
Rock  Island  road  ;  south-east,  the  Des  Moines 
Valley  and  its  connections;  south,  the  Des 
Moines  and  Indianola  is  completed  and  opera- 
ted twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  county 
seat  of  Warren  county,  and  looking  to  exten- 
sion; and  between  this  and  the  Des  Moines 
Valley  is  the  Albia,  Knoxville  and  Des 
Moines,  which  will  give  a  new  competing 
line  to  St.  Louis,  and  ot  it  its  President,  writing 
under  date  of  Oct.  11th,  1872,  says:  "No 
one  has  been  more  disappointed  than  I  have 
in  regard  to  the  delay  on  the  railroad,  and  I 
am  at  work  with  the  hope  that  railroad  iron 
will  go  down.**  The  country  demands  the 
road."  South  west,  already  the  iron  horse 
from  Des -Moines  has  reached  Winterset,  the 
county  seat  of  Madison  county,  a  distance 
of  forty  two  miles,  and  will  be  pawing  the 
ground  until  Kansas  is  reached.  West — the 
highway  of  iron  extends  from  Des  Moines  as 
nearly  to  the  setting  sun  as  solid  foundation 
can  be  had  for  a  road  bed,  and  choice  of 
routes  to  the  Chinese  Empire  is  given  east  and 
west,  over  which  a  tunnel  through  the  center 
of  the  earth  alone  can  give  shipping  advanta- 
ges. North-west,  the  Des  Moines  Western, 
narrow    gauge,     on    which    a     considerable 


amount  of  grading  has  been  done  the  past 
season,  will  strike  the  Missouri  river  at  Sioux 
City,  and  cross  an  undeveloped  prairie  coun- 
try, susceptible  of  an  untold  wealth  of  agri- 
culture, by  this'  road  made  tributary  to  Des 
Moines. 

By  these  completed  trunk  roads  and  their 
connections,  already  grand  shipping  and 
traveling  facilities  are  had.  The  roads  un- 
finished have  been  temporarily  checked  by 
the  present  high  price  of  iron,  but  their  early 
completion  is  guaranteed  by  the  demands  of 
a  rapidly  increasing  and  indefatigable  popu- 
lation. The  mineral  wealth  of  the  western 
mountains,  the  luxuries  of  the  south,  the 
refinements  of  staid  eastern  life,  all  are 
already  here  of  ready  access;  and  a  greater 
enjoyment  than  all  these,  is  presented  by  the 
wealth  of  which  the  fruitful  and  undeveloped 
country,  immediately  around  Des  Moines, 
gives  sure  promise.  With  railroads  completed 
and  in  progress,  stretching  from  Des  Moines 
toward  every  point  of  the  compass,  may  not  a 
city  in  her  teens,  with  beauty  and  promised 
wealth,  aim  high  for  her  future  ?  And  is  she 
not  worthy  the  notice  of  the  ambitious,  and 
active  and  brave,  who  alone  can  win  in  life's 
races,  and  reach  the  goal  of  honorable 
preferment? — Des   Moines   Industral  Motor. 

—  The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  of 
November  22,  says  :  "  The  change  of  gauge 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  between  Buffalo 
and  Sarnia  recently  completed  has  alreudy 
had  a  marked  effect  on  the  freight  traffic  of 
the  road.  The  New  York  agents  of  the  road 
are  now  making  through  coniractsto  Chicago 
via  the  New  York  Central,  Grand  Trunk  and 
Michigan  Central  Railroads.  The  change  of 
gauge  obviates  the  necessity  of  breaking  bulk 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  the 
amount  of  business  to  be  done  in  the  next 
three  months  will  only  be  limited  by  the 
capacity  of  the  ferry  steamer  Internationa!. 
On  the  completion  of  the  International  Bridge 
there  will  be  no  obstacles  to  prevent  the 
Grand  Trunk  doing  as  heavy  a  freight 
business  as  any  railroad  in  the  country." 

— The  case  of  Charles  E.  Bill,  trustee, 
against  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and 
Chicago  Railroad,  was  decided  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  recently  at  Indianapolis. 
A  sale  of  the  road  was  ordered.  The  suit  was 
brought  to  foreclose  a  mortgage,  secured  by 
the  company's  first  moltgage  bonds,  and  has 
been  on  the  dock  for  many  years. 

— A  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Council  is  making  inquiries  into  the  cause  of 
the  non-payment  of  dividends  by  the  Phila- 
delphia and  E-ie  Railroad,  which  is  leased  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  The 
city  owns  about  one-third  of  the  stock,  and  the 
allegation  is  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Is  applying  the  earnings  to  improvements 
instead  of  declaring  dividends. 

— The  latest  advices  up  to  Saturday,  Nov. 
23,  from  the  track-laying  forces  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  say  that  the 
gap  remaining  to  be  laid  with  the  rails  to 
connect  the  two  operated  portions  of  the  main 
line  is  now  reduced  to  25  miles.  The  opening 
of  the  whole  line  by  January  next  is  now  said 
to  be  assured. 

— The  sales  of  lands  by  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic Railroad  Company  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber are  i  aid  to  have  realized  $Q  08  per  acre. 
The  average  price  obtained  from  all  the  sale3 
has  been  $5.66  per  acre.  The  Hon.  Wiiliam  A. 
Howard,  formerly  member  of  Congress  from 
Michigan,  has  been  appointed  Land  Commis- 
sioner of  the  company. 


Tbe  Cost  of  England's  Railroads. 

In  1852,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  the 
whole  capital  raised  on  shares,  debentures  and 
loans  by  the  various  companies,  amounted  in 
actual  money  to  £264,166,000  (about  $1,320,- 
(100,000).  By  1871  this  sum  had  increased  to 
£552,680,000  (about  $2,663,000,000,  a  sum 
commensurate  with  the  National  Debt  of  the 
United  States).  For  twenty  years  it  seems 
that  the  English  people  capitalized  in  means 
of  transportation  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
working  classes,  horse  and  steam  power 
applied  to  machinery,  about  $70,000,000  an- 
nually. As  this  was  only  one  item  of  the 
national  expenses  of  living,  it  gives  some  idea 
of  tbe  infinite  resources  of  that  most  wonder- 
ful of  all  peoples,  of  whom  ours  is  an  offshoot 
and  portion. 

During  these  twenty  years  England's  rail- 
way mileage  increased  from  7,338  to  15,370 
miles. 

The  cost  per  mile  in  1851  was  £33,283. 

The  cost  per  mile  in  1871  was  £35,944. 
And  the  increased  cost,  in  spite  of  the  teach- 
ings of  experience  and  the  improved  facilities 
of  building  the  road  bed  and  making  rails  and 
rolling  stock,  was  due  to  the  rise  in  value  of 
lands,  wages  and  commodities  of  all  kinds. 
Latterly,  also,  the  lines  have  penetrated  to  the 
heart  of  large  towns  and  cities,  encountering 
fearful  land  damages. 

The  total  receipts  of  1851  were  £15,710,000. 

The  total  receipts  of  1871  were  £18,892,000. 
The  difference  in  the  receipts  per  mile  being 
£2,141  in  1851,  against  £3,063  in  1871,  ex- 
clusive of  miscellaneous  receipts,  being  an 
increase  of  43   per  cent  on  the  average  mile. 

The  total  of  passengers  in  1851  was  89,102,- 
000. 

The  total  of  passengers  in  1871  was  375,- 
220,000  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in 
1851  no  distinction  was  made  between  a  pas- 
senger going  only  from  Westminster  Station 
to  Victoria  Station  in  London  and  the  passen- 
ger going  all  the  way  from  London  to  Ediu- 
burg.    Season  ticket  holders  are  not  reckoned. 

The  receipts  per  train  mile  have  varied  only 
one  penny,  being  5s.  2d.  in  1851,  and  5s.  3d. 
in  1871. 

Last  year  the  gross  receipts  from  passenger 
traffic  were  £20,622,000;  for  goods  traffic, 
£26,485,000;  from  miscellaneous  sources, 
£1,785000;  making  a  total  of  £48.892,000. 
From  this,  forty-seven  per  cent,  or  £23,153,- 
000,  had  to  be  taken  for  working  expenses, 
leaving  the  net  receipts  at  £25,740,000.  This 
may  be  called  half  a  million  sterling  a  week  — 
the  net  earnings  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  net  receipts  in  the  same  year 
were  equal  to  £4  13s.  per  cent  on  the  paid  up 
capital. 

In  other  words,  $130,000,000  are  set  free  in 
England  every  year,  in  the  shape  of  dividends 
from  railways  alone,  to  be  applied  to  the 
building  of  more  railroads,  or  to  the  subsist- 
ence of  widows  and  orphans  and  other  share- 
holders and  bondholders  of  the  non-producing 
class,  with  their  poorer  parasites,  the  sick  and 
the  paupers.  We  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  renewal  of  the  roads  and  rolling 
stock,  nor  the  production  and  reproduction  of 
manufacturing  machinery,  for  the  former  are 
accounted  for  in  the  balance  sheet,  and  the 
latter  is  provided  for  out  of  dividends,  to  be 
stated  in  its  own  separate  national  account. 
Tbe  practical  lesson  taught  to  us  on  the 
American  side  of  the  water  is  the  same  which 
we  tried  to  inculcate  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Register,  namely  that  American  ironmasters 
need  not  be  seduced  by  free-trade  newspaper 
reporters  to  indulge  the  vain  hope  of  export- 
ing iron  to  England — Mining  Register. 
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Railroad  Lnir. 

Regulations  of  Railroad  Companies  as  to 
Passengers. — The  uniform  decision  of  the 
courts  relative  to  the  rules  and  restrictions 
which  railroad  companies  may  make  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business  establishes,  beyond 
question,  the  law  that  all  regulations  which 
are  reasonable  are  valid  and  are  enforcible 
agains.t  the  passenger. 

The  view  of  the  public  and  that  of  the  rail- 
road companies  as  to  what  are  reasonable 
rules  being  somewhat  antagonistic  and  dis- 
similar, it  becomes  proper,  especially  at  this 
time,  to  set  forth  the  view  of  the  judicial  mind 
upou  the  subject.  This  may  be  most  conve- 
niently done  by  a  review  of  the  leading 
adjudications  upon  railway  regulations  in 
their  application   to  passengers. 

In  Cheney  v.  The  Boston  &  Maine  R  R. 
Co,  11  Mete.  121,  it  appeared  that  by  the 
rules  of  the  railroad  company  the  purchasers 
of  tickets  for  a  passage  on  the  roads  from  one 
place  to  another  were  required  to  go  through 
in  the  same  train;  and  passengers  who  were 
to  stop  on  the  road,  and  afterward  finish 
their  passage  in  another  train,  were  required 
to  pay  more  than  when  they  were  to  go 
through  in  the  same  train.  Plaintiff,  not 
knowing  these  rules  purchased  a  ticket  for  a 
passage  from  D  to  6,  and  entered  the  cars 
with  an  intention  to  stop  at  E,  an  intermedi- 
ate place,  and  to  go  to  B  in  the  next  train. 
Plaintiff  stopped  at  B,  after  being  informed 
by  the  conductor  of  the  rules,  and  after  re- 
ceiving a  check  on  which  were  the  words 
"good  for  this  trip  only."  He  went  on  to  B, 
on  the  same  day,  on  the  next  train,  but  his 
check  was  refused  and  he  was  compelled  to 
pay  extra  fare.  Held,  that  the  rule  was  valid 
and  that  plaintiff  could  not  recover  of  the 
company  for  breach  of  contract  or  for  money 
had  and  received.  In  State  v.  Overton,  4 
Zab.  435,  a  similar  question  arose,  and  it  was 
hald  that  by  paying  for  a  ticket  and  procuring 
a  passage  from  one  point  to  another,  on  a 
railway,  the  passenger  acquires  a  right  to  be 
carried  directly  from  one  point  to  the  other 
without  interruption,  but  not  the  right  to  leave 
the  train  and  resume  his  seat  in  another 
train,  at  an  intervening  point  on  the  road.  In 
McClure  v.  Phil.  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  R. 
R.  Co.,  6  Am.  Rep.  (34  Md.  532),  the  supreme 
court  of  Maryland  held  substantially  the  same 
doctrine.  It  appeared  that  plaintiff  pur- 
chased a  ticket  from  New  York  to  Baltimore 
over  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Balti- 
more railroad  and  took  the  through  train  on 
the  same  day  The  conductor  of  the  train 
took  up  the  ticket  and  gave  him  a  "con- 
ductor's check,"  with  the  words  "good  for 
this  day  and  tr*in  only,"  and  with  the  numer- 
als 5  and  1  showing  the  month  and  day, 
punched  out  of  the  "check."  Plaintiff  left 
the  train  at  a  way  station,  and  a  few  days  af- 
ter entered  another  train  and  proceeded  on 
bis  journey.  The  conductor  having  refused 
to  take  the  "check,"  plaintiff  left  the  train  by 
direction  of  the  conductor,  at  a  point  inter- 
mediate between  two  stations  Held,  that 
plaintiff  had  no  legal  right  to  leave  the  train 
at  the  way  station,  and  afterward  enter  an- 
other train  and  proceed  to  his  original  point 
of  destination  without  procuring  another 
ticket  or  paying  his  fare  from  the  station  at 
which  he  again  entered.  The  court  said  that 
"when  the  passenger  has  once  elected  the 
train  on  which  he  is  to  be  transported,  and 
entered  upon  his  journey,  he  has  no  right,  un- 
less the  contract  has  been  modified  by 
competent  authority,  to  leave  the  train  at  a 
way  station   and  then  take  another  train  on 


which  to  complete  his  journey,  but  is  bound 
by  the  contract  to  proceed  directly  to  the 
place  to  which  the  contract  entitled  him  to  be 
taken."  In  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cin 
cinnati  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Bartram,  11  Ohio  St  457, 
it  was  held  that,  where  a  person  purchases  a 
ticket  and  takes  his  passage  upon  a  railroad 
train,  he  can  not,  by  virtue  of  his  subsisting 
contract,  leave  such  train  while  in  the  rea- 
sonable performance  of  the  contract  and 
claim  a  seat  upon  another  train.  In  B>aton 
and  Lowell  R  R.  Co.  v.  Proctor,  I  Allen,  267, 
it  was  held  that  a  ticket  dated  and  bearing 
upon  its  face  a  prin.ted  statement,  "  good  only 
two  days  after  date,"  ceases  to  be  valid  after 
the  expiration  of  the  two  days.  In  Birker 
v.  ,Coflin,  31  Barb.  556,  it  appeared  that 
plaintiff  procured  a  ticket  in  New  York  for 
Buffalo,  specifying  that  it  should  be  used 
within  "  three  days."  Plaintiff  proceeded  as 
far  as  Albany,  and,  en  resuming  his  journey 
six  or  seven  days  after,  the  conductor  re- 
moved him  from  the  cars  because  his  ticket 
had  ceased  to  be  valid,  and  he  refused  to  pay 
the  regular  fare.  Held,  that  plaintiff  could 
not  recover.  See,  also,  Beebe  V  Ayers,  28 
Barb.  275.  In  Hibbard  v  New  York  and 
Erie  R  R  Co.,  15  N.  Y.  455,  it  was  held  that 
a  regulation  by  a  railroad  corporation,  requir- 
ing passengers  to  exhibit  their  tickets  when- 
ever requested  by  the  conductor,  and  direct- 
ing their  ejection  from  the  cars  on  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  regulation,  is  a  reasonable 
and  proper  one.  In  Hilliard  v.  Goold,  34  N. 
H  230,  it  was  held  that  a  regulation  requir- 
ing five  cents  extra  from  passengers  who  pay 
fare  in  the  cars  is  valid,  and  the  passenger 
refusing  to  pay  the  extra  rate  is  liable  to  ex- 
pulsion. See,  also,  Crocker  v.  New  London, 
Willimantie  &  Palmer  Railway,  24  Conn.  249; 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railway  v. 
Parks,  18  111.  460.  A  regulation  requiring 
passengers  to  purchase  tickets  before  enter- 
ing the  cars  is  valid.  See  Law  v  The  Illi- 
nois Central  R.  R.  Co.,  32  Iowa,  534;  Cleve- 
land, etc.,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Bartram,  supra.  If 
the  officers  of  a  railroad  company  use  exces- 
sive force  in  the  ejection  of  a  passenger  who 
has  forfeited  his  rights,  the  passenger  may 
recover.  1  Redfield  on  Railways,  105  See, 
also,  the  recent  case  of  Coleman  »,  New  York 
&  New  Hampshire  R.  R.  Co.,  discussed  in 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  December,  1872.  In 
Coleman's  case  it  was  held,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  that  a  ticket  or  check  good  from  New 
Haven  to  New  York  is  not  good  for  the  re- 
verse passage,  the  rules  of  the  company  so  pro- 
viding. A  case  of  much  interest  has  arisen  in 
Illinois  relative  to  railroad  regulations  as  to 
colored  people.  In  this  case  (Chicago  & 
North-western  Railway  v.  Williams,  55.111. 
185)  it  appeared  that  by  the  company's  rules  a 
car  was  provided  for  the  exclusive  use  of  ladies, 
and  gentlemen  accompanied  by  ladies.  Held, 
that,  although  such  a  regnlaton  was  valid,  it 
did  not  justify  the  exclusion  of  a.  colored 
woman  from  the  privileges  of  such  car,  upon 
no  other  ground  than  that  of  color. 

It  appears  that  one  who  has  been  lawfully 
expelled  from  a  train  cannot  again  enter  the 
same  train  and  require  the  company  to  trans- 
port him  upon  tender  of  his  fare.  O'Brien  v 
Boston  &  Worcester  Railway,  15  Gray,  20. 
In  general  the  regulations  which  a  railway 
company  may  make  ;'are  such  as  an  indi- 
vidual who  should  happen  to  be  the  sole 
owner  of  the  depots  and  buildings,  and  of  the 
railway  cars,  would  have  power  to  make  in 
virtue  of  his  ownership  of  the  estate  and  of 
employment  as  a  carrier  of  passengers." 
Shaw  C.  J  ,  in  Commonwealth  u.  Power,  7 
Metc.596.     See,  also,  State  v.  Overton,  supra  ; 


Stephen  v.  Smith,  29  Vt  160.  If  the  inter- 
pretation which  the  courts  have  put  upon  the 
relative  rights  of  passengers  and  railroad  com- 
panies do  not  meet  the  expectations  and  the 
desires  of  the  public,  the  only  remedy  is  by 
legislative  action. — Albany  Law  Journal. 


New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Texas  Railroad. — 
Mr.  S  H  Kennedy,  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune,  under  date  of  October,  5, 
says  : 

"  Messrs.  Bishnell  &  Co.,  large  contractors, 
have  already  signed  a  contract  to  complete 
the  road  to  Houston  for  the  $7,419,000  bonded 
securities,  which  securities  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  J  &  VV.  Siligman  &  Co.,  provided 
those  securities  will  be  taken  from  them  at 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  they  themselves 
heading  the  subscription  for  $500,000,  leaving 
less  than  $700,000  to  be  subscribed  for  by 
other    parties. 

"  The  terms  of  the  contract  are  that  these 
securities  shall.be  taken  from  the  Messrs. 
Seligman  &  Co  ,  and  paid  for  at  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar  as  the  road  progresses  to  the  com 
pletion  of  every  ten  miles.  Therefore  money 
is  paid  out  by  the  syndicate  as  the  work  is 
done.  The  State  National  Bank,  the  syndi- 
cate here,  will  be  governed  by  the  same  rule. 
The  contract  is  for  the  road  from  Donaldson- 
ville  to  Houston,  Texas.  The  securities  are 
those  connected  with  the  completion  of  that 
part  of  trie  road. 

"  The  distance  is  270  miles,  and  under  the 
contract  they  can  obtain  those  seeurities, 
except  the  subsidy  bonds,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  every  ten  miles,  or  $274,000  of  all  the 
securities,  which  at  50  per  cent,  gives  $137,000 
each  ten  miles.  Suppose  they  are  eight 
months  completing  the  road  ;  this  would  give 
monthly  installments  of  $465,000,  or  about 
\'1\  per  cent,  per  month  for  subscribers  to 
pay  on  their  subscriptions. 

"Amount  of  securities  $7,419,000  at  50 
per  cent  $3,709,500;  12*  per  cent,  is  $463,687 
50  per  month. 

"  Say  for  eight  months  is  $3,709,500.  This 
raake3  the  terms  of  payment  easy,  and  for 
every  12i  per  cent,  you  will  know  the  road 
is  one-eighth   nearer  completion." 

It  appears  to  be  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
the  amount  of  money  needed  can  be  raised. 
In  connection  with  this  effort  to  build  the 
road,  the  fact  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  Morgan 
is  still  busy  dredging  out  the  channel  at  Ber- 
wick Bar,  and  otherwise  improving  his 
railroad  and  wharves,  and  is  evidently  not 
disposed  to  give  up  any  part  of  the  traffic 
now  carried  by  his  steamship  line  from 
Berwick  Bay  to  Galvestou  without  a  sharp 
struggle. 


Nkw  Railroad  from  Boston  to  Worcester. 
— The  committee  in  interesi,  at  a  meeting  on 
the  20th  ultimo,  decided  to  at  once  complete 
the  survey  and  obtain  estimates  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  railroad,  and  an  ex- 
perienced engineer  has  been  engaged  for  that 
purpose.  This  road  is  intended  to  furnish 
another  important  through  line  from  Boston 
to  Worcester,  independent  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railway,  and  will  relieve  an  over- 
burdened road  of  some  of  the  surplus  busi- 
ness which  it  can  not  conveniently  accommo- 
date, and  will  open  to  settlement  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  sections  of  Brookliue  and 
Newton,  at  present  at  a  stand-still  for  want  of 
railroad  facilities.  Connection  will  also  be 
made  at  Newton  Upper  Falls  with  the  Woon- 
socket  branch  of  the  Boston,  Hartford  aud 
Erie   Railroad. 
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Tlie  Richest  Alan  In  the  world. 

"The  Khedive  of  Egypt  is  probably  tbe 
richest  man  in  the  world.  His  yearly  income 
is  $50,000,(100,  and  he  has  twenty-five  richly 
furnished  palaces  within  the  walls  of  Cairo. 
He  is  vastly  more  progressive  than  the  Sultan, 
the  Turkish  master;  is  rapidly  extending  his 
dominions,  building  railroads  and  making 
commercial  improvement,  and  will  ultimately 
become  independent  of  Turkish  domination. 
He  is  at  present  making  arrangements  for  the 
connection  of  a  railroad  up  the  Nile  to  Don- 
gola,  and  thence  across  the  desert  to  Loudan, 
which  country  he  will  make  one  of  his  own 
provinces.  It  has  been  remarked  of  him  lhat 
'the  Viceroy,  upon  any  throne  in  Europe, 
would  be  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  age  '  He 
is  not  only  a  prince,  but  a  merchant,  a  capita- 
list, a  statesman  and  a  cultivator.  He  sleeps 
only  four  hours  out  of  twenty  four,  and  at  his 
desk  center  his  railroads,  steamship  lines,  tele- 
graphs, postal  service,  private  estates,  sugar 
mills,  cotton  culture,  army,  navy  and  civil  ser- 
vice." 

The  above  goes  the  round  of  Republican 
and  Democratic  newspapers  without  a  word  of 
moral  or  political  reprobation  to  neutralize  its 
noxious  influence.  Yet  Americans  who  return 
from  the  loveliest  and  most  exciting  of  all 
tours,  that  up  the  Nile  to  the  Cataracts  and 
back  again,  could  tell  the  story  in  far  other 
language — which  would  make  any  American's 
cheek  burn  with  shame  for  his  humanity  and 
his  blood  boil  with  honest  indignation. 

Every  one  of  those  palaces  stands  for  a 
hundred  villages  governed  with  a  steel  whip 
and  a  scorpion's  sting.  Every  one  of  the  four- 
teen private  viceroyal  steam  yachts  stands  for 
a  foreign  consulate  poisoning  the  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  nation,  interfering  with  the  healthy 
functions  of  all  its  organs  of  life,  and  draining 
the  last  cent  from  every  starving  Egyptian. 
Five  thousand  Turks  eat  up  three  millions  of 
Fellahin — eat  them  slowly,  knowingly,  misera- 
bly— as  trichinee  feast  on  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  man  who  lives  a  lingering  death  and 
cannot   die. 

The  Grand  Turk  owned  one-third  of  Egypt 
before  the  cotton  years  of  1862  and  1863.  In 
the  utter  crash  and  demolition  of  the  country 
which  followed  1865,  another  third  was  ab- 
sorbed by  him.  His  parasites  and  a  few  mer- 
chants own  the  rest.  In  1866  all  the  dogs  in 
Egypt  died  of  starvation,  because  the  men, 
women  and  children  ate  up  every  fragment  of 
offal,  and  still  had  not  enough  to  eat; And  that 
happened  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  the  rich- 
est soil  in  the  world,  under  the  most  lovely  of 
climates,  among  the  most  industrious,  peacea- 
ble and  skillful  tillers  of  the  ground    known. 

To  build  his  sugar  houses  and  cotton  mills 
he  pulled  down  the  monuments  and  burnt  for 
lime  the  choicest  relics  of  antiquity.  That 
was  nothing. 

To  build  a  railway  for  his  troops  he  forces 
the  villagers  from  their  necessary  work  to  toil 
without  pay.  He  neglects  the  canals  on 
which  the  crops  depend  His  underlings  farm 
out  the  taxes  to  their  subordinates,  until  for 
every  dollar  paid  into  his  treasury  twenty  are 
wrung  from  the  Copt  and  Arab  sheiks  of  the 
villages,  who,  unable  to  collect  from  the  starv- 
ing Copis  and  Arabs  by  whom  they  are  elected 
to  said  office,  are  themselves  collected  coffles, 
steamed  up  to  the  second  cataract,  and  thence 
driven  on  foot  through  the  desert  to  Khartoom, 
never  to  be  seen  again.  The  Turkish  guards 
have  orders  to  shoot  all  who  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  caravan  ;  and  out  of  a  hundred  exiles 
twelve  only  have  been  reported  to  the  Gover- 
nor at  the  journey's  end. 

While  the  entire  nation  groans,  he  laughs 


among  his  hundred  wives,  in  saloons  furnished 
from  Paris,  and  sencU  millions  of  backsheesh 
to  the  Sultan  to  bribe  him  to  inactivity  While 
Egypt  starves,  he  plans  the  conquest  of  Abys- 
sinia and  spends  millions  more  oa  pretended 
expeditions  for  suppressing  the  slave  trade  in 
Barbaria. 

We  have  seen  slavery  in  the  Southern  States; 
we  have  lived  among  the  wretched  peasantry 
of  Germany;  but  we  never  conceived  of 
depths  of  misery  to  which  a  nation  could  be 
plunged  by  the  bad  government  of  an  irrespon- 
sible foreigner,  surrounded  by  a  small  number 
of  foreigners  of  a  privileged  class,  supported 
by  a  jealous  rivalry  and  commercial  greed  of 
foreign  nations  through  their  consuls,  ar,d 
with  a  conscript  army  trampling  down  an 
unarmed  crowd.     It  was  an   awful  sight. 

Why  do  not  the  Fellahin  rise  ? 

They  have  risen  ;  again  and  again.  In  1866 
they  rose,  and  were  murdered  by  thousands 
There  is  not  a  gun,  pistol,  sword  or  pike  to  be 
found  in  the  hand  of  man  or  boy  from  Alex- 
andria to  Assouan,  six  hundred  miles.  Even 
fowling  pieces  are  taken  from  travelers  at  the 
Custom  House,  and  only  returned  to  them  as 
a  great  favor.  No  tourists  gun-lock  can  be 
mended  by  any  blacksmith  in  Egypt  until 
permits  have  been  obtained  from  one  official 
after  another  in  a  tedious  line,  ending  with 
the  Turkish  Moodiah  of  the  province.  The 
Bedouins  of  the  desert  only  are  allowed  to 
carry  guns,  and  that  because  it  can  be  pre- 
vented only  at  the  price  of  a  chronic  border 
warfare.  Let  the  supporting  hand*  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  Solland  and  Russia  be 
withdrawn  but  a  single  season,  and  this 
Richest  Robber  in  the  World  would  be  a  beg- 
gar and  an  exile,  and  his  five  thousand 
Turks  would  be  dragged  with  ropes  and 
thrown  into  the  Nile  — Mining  Register. 
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We  make  tbe  supplying  of  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 


ALL  OILS  SOLD    BY    US    ARE   GUARANTEED 
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OST  Wewould  request  that  you  favor  us  withan 
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Insurance  Companies  Eeduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

BSTThe  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  tlie  fact  fliatniiie-teii tan 
of  the  fire**  th'.tfclndle  -it  stations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains  are  within  the  poweP 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNAT 
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In  the  South— Railrotds  and  Railroading. 

I  am  again  in  the  South,  in  that  part  of  the 
South  of  which  people  in  Ohio  seem  to  know 
less  than  they  do  of  England;  but  of  which 
they  ought  to  know  a  great  deal.  Georgia, 
South  Carolina  and  East  Tennessee,  lying 
directly  south  of  Cincinnati,  ought  to  trade 
with  this  city  for  everything  of  produce  and 
manufactures  which  the  South  needs;  but  in 
fact  there  is  little  more  direct  trade  with  this 
region  than  there  was  thirty  years  ago.  I  re- 
member when  Ephriam  Morgan  used  to  send 
school  books  to  East  Tennessee,  and  the  iron 
men  used  to  get  some  iron  from  Tennessee, 
and  even  Northern  Georgia,  to  mix  with  ours. 
But  the  trade  was  not  great,  and  is  not  now, 
when  in  fact  it  ought  to  be  very  great,  for 
these  sections  are  in  different  latitudes  and  in 
many  respects,  have  different  productions. 
Ooe  would  think  that  the  introduction  of 
railroads  would  at  once  have  brought 
the  trade  of  the  South  to  Cincinnati,  but 
you  must  remember  that  you  have  the 
competition  of  Eastern  cities  to  meet,  and 
that  whatever  the  mode  of  conveyance, 
the  successful  competition  must  be  the  one 
which  establishes  the  most  direct  and  shortest 
lines  to  the  Central  South.  This  we  have  not 
done,  but  will  be  done  by  the  Southern  road, 
if  it  be  made.  Simply  to  get  to  Chattanooga 
would  not  be  enough  if  the  continuous  con- 
nections through  the  South  are  not  made. 
But  they  will  be,  for  when  the  Southern  road 
is  made,  it  will  be  an  immense,  essential  and 
vital  artery,  or  trunk,  to  connect  Ohio  and  all 
the  Central  North,  with  that  great  inland,  and 
now  in  a  great  measure,  isolated  region, 
which  lies  in  and  south  of  the  mountain  re- 
gion of  the  South,  which  comprises  one-third 
of  Tennessee,  half  of  Georgia,  half  of  North 
Carolina  and   all  of  South  Carolina.     But  I 


shall  not  go  into  that  subject — of  which  I  have 
often  spoken  in  tbe  Record,  but  confine  my- 
self to  the  present  state  of  railroading  in  the 
South,  and  a  statement  of  some  remarkable 
changes  now  going  on.  To  understand  the 
difficulties  under  which  trade  with  this  region 
has  heretofore  labored,  let  us  take  one  or  two 
illustrations.  Suppose  you  were  at  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  how  would  you  get  from  there  to 
Cincinnati?  You  could  only  go  (unless  you 
went  on  horseback)  on  the  railroads,  from 
Knoxville,  through  Chatlanooga,  Nashville 
and  Louisville.  Now  compare  that  with  the 
air  line,  and  a  railroad  which  may  be  made  : 

Miles. 
Air  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Knoxville...  225 

Railroads  which  may  be  made  275 

Actual  railroad  traveled 556 

This  is  more  than  double  what  the  proper 
railroad  distance  would  be. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  distances  with 
Atlanta.  Here  let  me  say  that  Atlanta  is  the 
real  objective  point  for  all  railroads  and  busi- 
ness going  from  the  Central  West  to  the  Cen- 
tral South.  Let  us  see  then  how  the  actual 
and  the  proper  distances  compare: 

Miles. 

Air  line  from   Cincinnati  to  Atlanta 375 

Railroad  which  should  be 425 

Actual   railroad  traveled  584 

The  loss  here  is  more  than  150  miles.  By 
the  Southern  road  to  Chattanooga,  Cincin- 
nati will  gain  nearly  the  whole  of  that.  But 
there  will  be  another  gain  quite  equal  to  that. 
It  will  be  a  continuous  trunk  line  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Atlanta.  Supposing  that  road 
(Southern)  to  be  made,  as  it  will  be,  as  solid 
and  safe  as  the  Pennsylvania  road;  which 
will  for  passengers  run  at  an  average  of  30 
miles  per  hour.  Then  the  respective  results 
will  be : 

Present  time  to  Atlanta 34  hours. 

Time  on  the  Southern  road 15      " 

This  is  the  true  way  to  put  it.  Substantial- 
ly, in  regard  both  to  freight  and  passenger, 
the  distance  between  Cincinnati  and  Atlatnta 
will  be  reduced  to  less  than  half  the  present 
distance.  This  will  put  all  competition  with 
Cincinnati  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  cities 
for  the  trade  of  the  Central  South,  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Before  all  this  can  be 
accomplished,  there  must  be  a  great  change 
made  in  the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad. 
This  is  the  road  connecting  Chattanooga  and 
Atlanta,  and  though  comparatively  a  short 
line,  138  miles,  it  is  really  a  main  artery,  a 
great  trunk  line  of  immense  importance.  It 
receives  the  Nashville,  Knoxville  and  Mc- 
Minnville  lines  from  the  North,  and  at  Atlanta 
divides  into  the  two  great  lines,  one  by  Macon 
and  the  other  by  Augusta.  Thus  you  see  it 
is  a  trunk  line,  on  which  is  thrown  an  im- 
mense amount  of  business.  All  the  cars 
when  we  got  on  it  were  crowded,  but  the  road 
is  not  in  good  order,  and  if  it  were,  should  be 
double  tracked.  It  is  a  State  road,  and  State 
roads  will  never  be  kept  in  good  order.  When 
the  Southern  road  is  made  all  this  must  be 


changed.  This  road  can  not  do  the  business 
on  it  now,  and  will  not  be  able  to  do  half  of 
what  will  come  to  it  then. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  some  other  things  which 
are  going  on  in  this  region  of  the  world.      I 
confess  I  am  surprised  that  so  much  is  done 
and    doing,   especially    in    railroads.       The 
greatest  originator  of  enterprise  in  the  South 
at  the  present  time,  is  Col.  Scott      He  seems 
to  be  carrying  on  what  the  Yankees  call  "a 
great  stroke  of  work.''     Exactly  all  that  he 
is    doing  I   don't  know.      But   in    traveling 
through  Georgia,  I  heard  him  talked  of  as  a 
familiar  spirit,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  has  to 
do  with  a  good  many  roadR,  even  down  to  the 
Texas  Pacific,  whiah  he  has  got  hold  of.     la 
this  section  there  are  two  roads  making — of 
which  one  is  his — and  both  will  be  of  great 
value  to    Cincinnati  when    the    Southern   is 
made.     One  is  the  Air  Line  road  from  Atlanta 
to  Charlotte,  N.  C.     This  goes  from  Charlotte 
through    the  upper  part  of    South   Carolina 
(York,  Spartenburg   and   Greenville)  on  an 
almost  straight  line  to  Atlanta.     The  bearing 
of  this  on    Cincinnati  is  very  plain.     If  the 
Southern   be  made,  making  a  trunk  line  to 
Atlanta,  there  connecting  with  the  Air  Line, 
it  will  bring  all  the  trade  of  upper  South  and 
North  Carolina  to  Cincinnati,  which  now  goes 
to  the  Coast  and  New  York.     The  Air  Line  is 
about  250  miles,  and  is  rapidly  constructing. 
The  other  road,  which  will  be   finished  in 
two  months,  is  the  Augusta  and  Port  Royal 
road.     The  effect  of  this  I  think  will  be  very 
decided.     Port   Royal  is,  perhaps,   the   very 
best  harbor  on  the  whole  Southern  Const,  and 
for  that  reason  was  taken  and  occupied  by 
the  government  during  the  war.     It  is  quite 
ilkely  it  will  supersede  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah as  a   great    shipping  port.      When   the 
Southern    is  made    substantially  to  Atlanta, 
the  distances   from    the  central  city  of    the 
West  to  the  central  port  of  the  South  will  be 

Miles. 

Cincinnati   to  Atlanta 450 

Atlanta  to  Augusta 170 

Augusta  to  Port  Royal...,,, , ,„..  100 

Cincinnati  to  Port  Royal ,.—  ,.,.  720 

I  Bhall  write  more  of  this  hereafter.  The 
South  is  rising  up,  and  its  resources  will  soon 
be  developed.  E.  D.  M. 

Aiken,  S.  C,  Dec.  10,  1872. 

■ ■<!! 1''        ■(' 

Frankfort,  Paris  &  Bio  Sandy  R.  R. — The 
Frankfurt  Yeoman  says  that  this  road  is  to 
be  seventy-five  miles  long,  nniting  with  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  in  Bath  county,  and  ex- 
tending  to  Frankfort  Towards  its  construc- 
tion the  county  of  Bath  has  subscribed 
$150,000,  Bourbon  $400,000,  Scott  $350,000 
already,  and  that  it  is  now  proposed  that  the 
city  of  Louisville  shall  subscribe  $500,000 
and  the  county  of  Franklin  $100,000,  to  make 
a  total  of  $1,500,000,  which  is  deemed  suffix 
cient  to  guarantee  the  construction  of  the 
line.  It  undoubtedly  would  be  a  great  feeder 
to  the  traffic  of  Louisville. 
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UNION  DEPOT.  - 

Although  little  was  said  at  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  with  the  railroad  men  the 
other  day  in  regard  to  the  real  object  of  the 
meeting,  viz:  the  construction  of  a  Central 
Union  Passenger  Depot,  bat  a  good  deal  about 
a  private  operation  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
local  operators  in  freight  transportation;  yet 
the  question  is  evidently  receiving  some  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  thinking  railroad  and 
business  men.  We  have  given  in  our  issue 
of  last  week,  and  this,  full  scope  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  various  projects,  as  eliminated 
through  the  daily  press.  The  project  of  Mr. 
Keck  is  not  germain  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration ;  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it. 

Next  is  the  project  to  utilize  the  canal  bed 
as  a  railroad  avenue,  with  some  central  point 
as  a  depot.  Although  there  is  some  merit  in 
this  as  compared  with  no  communication 
whatever,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  ex- 
change to  swap  the  present  canal  traffic  for 
the  increased  traffic  of  the  railroads,  yet  we 
consider  that  when  we  can  retain  both,  just  as 
cheaply  and  more  advantageously,  it  is  belter 
to  do  so.  Cincinnati  can  not  afford  to  destroy  or 
ignore  any  means  of  intercommunication.  It 
is  to  obtain  more  and  better  that  all  her  efforts 
Bhould  be  expended.  Although  we  would  not 
at  this  time  advocate  the  construction  of  the 
present  Miami  Canal  if  it  did  not  exist,  yet 
we  can  not  consent  to  consider  it  as  entirely 
useless  and  obsolete. 

The  next  is  the  plan  we  have  advocated  for 
years,  of  tunneling  under  the  city.  This  is 
not  an  experiment.  It  has  been  tried  and 
proven  elsewhere;  is  now  being  adopted  in 
St.  Louis.  We  republished  our  views  on  this 
subject  in  full  in  our  issue  of  two  weeks  ago. 
We  also  publish  in  our  issue  of  to-day  a  com- 
munication from  Erasmus  Gest,  Esq.,  advo- 
cating substantially  the  same  scheme.  In- 
deed, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Gest 
was  the  first  to  suggest  to  us  the  tunneling  of 
the  plateau  on  which  the  city  is  built,  for  the 
interchange  of  traffic  by  the  railroads.  By 
the  adoption  of  this  plan  for  going  through 
the  city  with  trains  all  the  objections  to  steam 
traffic  are  obviated  ;  and  if  either  of  the  loca- 
tions suggested  by  Mr.  Gest  or  the  Record 
are  adopted,  the  depot  will  be  sufficiently  cen- 
trally located  and  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
community. 

It  will,  if  the  detail  that  we  have  given  be 
carried  out,  be  a  depot  under  ground,  yet  en- 
tirely above  ground.  The  cost  comparatively 
trifling,  and  the  advantages  incalculable.  We 
prefer  the  locality  suggested  by  the  Record 
to  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Gest,  on  account  of 
its  being  further  west,  and  will  also  cost  less  in 
land  damages  and  the  destruction  of  valuable 
buildings.  The  size  of  the  depots  are  not 
materially  different,  either  being  of  sufficient 
capacity. 


The  Union  Depot. 

The  meeting  at  the  Board  of  Trade  room?, 
Thursday  afternoon,  was  of  a  character,  both 
in  numbers  and  solidity,  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  subjects  considered, 
Few  cities  in  the  world  are  built  as  compactly 
as  Cincinnati.  Environed  by  hills,  our  busi- 
ness, both  mercanlileand  manufacturing,  finds 
itself  already  hemmed  in  and  contracted,  and 
economy  of  space  is  of  vital  moment  to  our 
future.  That  Cincinnati  iB  growing  and  will 
grow  in  population  and  every  branch  of  trade 
is  conceded  not  only  by  our  own  people,  but  is 
evidenced  by  the  millions  of  railroad  capital 
gfting  into  lines  having  their  termini  here. 
With  an  established  trade,  situated  at  the  head 
of  navigation  of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  val- 
leys— with  a  fertile  and  productive  country 
immediately  surrounding  us — with  inexhausti- 
ble stores  of  coal  and  the  various  minerals 
that  are  indispensable — within  easy  reach  and 
j  only  awaiting  lines  of  transit  for  a  rapid  de- 
velopment— no  reason  exists  why  Cincinnati, 
with  her  central  location,  should  not  rapidly 
assume  a  position  as  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
of  the  continent. 

Thousands  of  our  business  men  already  live 
in  the  suburbs,  and  the  number  increases  year 
by  year ;  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  this 
class  have  railroad  facilities  that  will  bring 
them  close  to  the  center  of  business.  We 
have  not  the  available  space  to  give  each  road 
an  independent  way  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
hence  the  need  of  a  Union  Depot.  As  a 
great  manufacturing  center  and  a  distributing 
point  for  freight  the  matter  of  a  rapid  and 
cheap  interchange  of  loaded  cars  becomes  a 
grave  question.  With  our  railroads  situated 
as  they  are,  each  section,  as  far  as  regards 
raw  material,  such  as  lumber,  lime,  coal,  &c, 
is  tied  down  to  its  locality,  and  is  to  a  large 
measure  debarred  the  full  benefit  of  com- 
petition for  low  freights.  In  a  very  short 
time  our  supply  of  coal  will  be  largely  by  rail, 
and  it  is  essential  that  ench  and  every  line 
can  have  access  to  all  sections  of  the  city  with 
the  least  possible   expense. 

At  the  meeting  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Keck, 
with  characteristic  enterprise,  presented  the 
only  plan  offered,  which  is  to  make  a  railroad 
thoroughfare  of  Front  street,  along  the  lower 
level  of  the  city.  This  plan  has  obvious  objec- 
tions, on  the  ground  that  it  is  circuitous,  and 
will  interfere  with  travel  on  streets  that  are 
already  gorged  to  their  utmost  capacity,  be- 
sides crossug  all  our  main  streets  to  the  river 
and  interfering  seriously  with  our  heavy  job- 
bing trade,  which  can  not  be  benefited  by 
direct  railroad  connections. 

The  Miami  Canal  bed,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  wide,  crossing  the  city  diagonally,  and 
under  the  streets  by  bridges,  would  seem  to 
offer  a  better  plan,  in  every  respect.  If  the 
tunnel  project  be  resurrected,  as  it  doubtless 
will  be,  this  will  offer  a  connection  by  lines 
reaching  the  city  on  that  route.  It  will  rea 
dily  connect  both  east  and  west,  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  use  of  streets,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  give  all  roads  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  their  paisenger  trade  where  it  is 
wanted — convenient  to  the  centers  of  business 
and  population.  The  whole  subject  is  one 
that  demands  foresight,  large  ideas,  and 
prompt  action. — Eoening  Star. 

—  At  a  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railroad  directors  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  General  George  B  McClellan; 
Vice-President,  General  George  B.  Wright; 
Treasurer,  James  B.  Hodgskin  ;  Secretary, 
Charles  Day. 


A  Plan  for  Railroad  Connection*  Through 
the  City. 


[From  the  Cincinnati  Commercial.] 

Cincinnati,  December  10,  1872. 
To  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  Board  of  Trade 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
Gentlemen — The  undersigned  respectfully 
calls  your  attention  to   the  following  location 
for  a  general  Union    Passenger   Station,  be- 
lieving, as  to  location  and  accessibility,  it  will 
better  meet  the  wants  of  all  interests  than  any 
other  locality : 

Secure  all  the  ground  between  Vine  and 
Elm  streets,  and  the  alleys  immediately  north 
of  Fifth  and  south  of  Sixth  street,  and  vacate 
Longworth  street  between  the  same  streets, 
which  gives  an  area  of  866  feet  long  by  190 
wide.  Excavate  this  space  to  a  depth  of  about 
twenty-five  feet,  at  which  level  the  tracks  can 
be  laid.  The  approach  from  the  east  by  the 
Pennsylvania  trains  would  be  upon  tracks 
diverging  from  Eggleston  avenue  ;  below  Fifth 
street,  to  Harrison  street,  and  by  any  road 
coming  through  tunnel  down  the  valley  to 
Sixth  street  and  Eggleston  avenue;  thence  to 
Harrison  street:  thence  along  Harrison  street 
to  Broadway,  and  thence  through  the  center 
of  the  squares  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets 
to  Vine.  This  approach  could  be  made  with 
four  lines  of  tracks,  laid  at  about  same  level 
as  those  in  the  proposed  depot.  East  of  Harri- 
son street  the  connecting  tracks  with  Eggles- 
ton avenue  would  be  above  ground,  and 
thence  to  Vine  street  be  through  a  double 
archway,  passing  under  Harrison  street, 
Broadway,  Sycamore,  Main  and  Walnut,  and 
the  intermediate  lots.  The  approach  from  the 
west  would  be  from  the  canal  bed  north  of 
Sixth  street,  from  thence  passing  under  the 
tracks  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 
road,  at  the  north  end  of  that  road's  present 
passenger  station,  and  thence  by  a  double 
archway  with  four  lines  of  track  into  Long- 
worth  s  reet,  and  along  said  street  to  the  sta- 
tion at  Elm  street. 

The  travel  on  Elm,  Race  and  Vine  streets 
would  be  over  the  tracks,  and  at  the  same 
level  as  now,  by  a  bridge  the  full  width  of 
those  streets.  On  completion  of  the  archways, 
Longwort'i  street  west  of  Elm,  and  Harrison 
street  East  of  Broadway  would  be  filled  over 
and  the  pavement  restored.  The  buildings  on 
east  side  of  Vine  and  west  side  of  Broadway, 
and  on  each  side  of  Sycamore  and  Main 
streets  could  remain  intact,  with  their  cellars, 
as  their  would  be  room  between  tbe  arch  and 
the  level  of  the  first  floor  for  the  same. 

The  buildings  on  either  side  of  Harrison 
street,  and  on  Longworth  street  west  of  Elm, 
need  not  be  disturbed  in  constructing  the  arch- 
way. The  sewerage  water  to  the  north  of  the 
archway  would  necessarily  be  connected  with 
a  sewer  constructed  under  the  road-bed,  and 
flow  east  and  west  therein. 

The  capacity  of  the  station  would  be  equal 
to  eight  lines,  with  intermediate  floor  space 
between  trains,  flanked  on  each  side  with 
thirty  feet  spaces;  the  length  of  each  track 
being  over  eight  hundred  feet,  there  would  be 
room  for  sixteen  large  passenger  trains  within 
the  station  at  a  time. 

The  whole  station  to  be  covered  with  a 
glass  roof  and  flanked  with  ample  waiting 
rooms  and  offices  on  street  level.  Business 
houses  and  offices  could  be  built  over  the 
tracks  on  each  street,  on  a  level  with  the  side- 
walks if  desired. 

There  is  no  practical  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
executing  the  work.  The  excavation  would, 
with  the  exception  of  surface  five  or  six  feet 
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deep,  be  wholly  in  choice  gravel  and  building 
sand,  of  itself  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  excavation.  The  stone  and  brick 
material  from  the  buildings  to  be  removed 
would  all  be  available  in  walls  and  arches 
The  property  necessarily  appropriated  for  the 
station  has  a  fixed  and  only  moderate  value, 
the  Catholic  Institute  being  the  only  really 
costly  building  to  be  accquired,  and  as  the 
object  of  its  erection  has  passed  away,  is  ob- 
tainable at  a  reasonable  price.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  select  so  central  a  station  possessing  so 
many  advantages,  and  it  is  my  candid  opinion 
that  its  cost  will  aggregate  less  than  any  one 
of  equal  capacity  in  any  other  part  of  the  city. 
It  can  also  be  reached  by  all  the  steam  roads, 
and  should  be  constructed  under^oin^  arrange- 
ment for  the  use  of  all.  On  completion,  the 
several  roads  could  then  appropriate  their 
present  passenger  tracks  for  freight,  and 
thus  greatly  facilitate  the  doing  of  that  branch 
of  business. 

The  station  completed  would  be  imposing 
in  appearance,  have  ample  capacity,  supplied 
with  every  convenience,  and  be  the  most  ac- 
cessibly located.  It  could  not,  for  all  that 
13  essential,  be  surpassed. 

Very  respectfully  submitted.       E.  Gest. 


Memphis,  Pine  Bluffs  &  Shrevkport  Kail- 
road. — This  Company  has  recently  organized 
under  the  general  railroad  law  of  Arkansas. 
The  route  of  the  road  which  the  company 
proposes  to  build  is  described  as  follows : 
Commencing  at  the  city  of  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, passing  through  Crittenden  County  Ark., 
along  the  line  of  the  public  highway  known 
as  the  Military  road,  crossing  White  Kiver  at 
or  as  near  as  practicable  the  town  of  Des  Arc, 
thence  to  and  intersecting  the  Memphis  & 
Little  Rock  Railroad  at  or  near  the  town  of 
Prarie  Center,  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Pine 
Bluff,  thence  to  Camden,  and  thence  to 
Shreveport  Louisiana,  along  the  line  of  the 
Pine  Bluff,  Camden  &  Shreveport  Railroad. 
The  capital  stock  is  to  be  $6,000,000  in  shares 
of  $100.  The  road  will  be  about  800  miles 
long.  The  following  are  directors  of  the  com- 
pany :  A.  J  Kellar,  J.  M.  Keating,  P.  M. 
Mahan  anc'  F.  S.  Davis,  of  Memphis  Tennes- 
see ;  David  Dows,  Andrew  Carnegie  and  E.  D. 
Morgan,  of  New  York;  Thomas  Scott,  Phila- 
delphia; Alexander  McDonald, ot  Little  Rock; 
S.  W.  Dorsey,  J.  E.  Gregg  and  Chas.  C.  Wa- 
ters of  Helena,  Ark. ;  O  P  Snyder  and 
J.  McL.  Barton,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Messrs.  A  J.  Kellar,  F.  M.  Mahan,  F.  S. 
Davis,  O.  P.  Snyder  and  S.  W.  Dorsey,  are 
commissioners  to  open  books  of  subscription 
to  the  capital  stock.  The  proposed  line 
would  connect  directly  the  Memphis  &  Char- 
leston and  the  Texas  &  Pacific. 


'We  have  received  a  sample  copy  of 
the  "  New  York  Argus,  an  illustrated,  inde 
pendent  Democratic  paper,  devoted  to  politics, 
choice  literature,  romance,  news,  fashion, 
arts,"  etc.,  etc.  The  Argus  appears,  from  the 
specimen  number,  to  be  a  readable  paper  of 
its  class,  with  a  much  higher  tone  than  the 
generality  of  the  New  York  weeklies. 


—  The  Canada  Southern  Railroad  is  now 
virtually  completed  from  Amherstburg  to  St. 
Thomas,  Out.,  and  the  work  of  track  laying 
on  the  eastern  section  also  progresses 
rapidly.  The  company  expects  to  have  the 
entire  line  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio    Railroad. 

[From  the  Times  and  Chronicle.] 
Col.  W.  H.  Trimble  publishes  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Huntington,  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company: 

Office  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R    R.   Co., 
54  William  street,  New  York, 
November  28,  1872. 
W.  H.  Trimble,  Esq,  Hillsboro,  Ohio: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  your  favor  of  the  21st 
inst.,  and  note  contents.  It  dues  seem  to  me 
that  it  will  be  very  much  >or  the  interests  of 
Portsmouth  and  Ironton  to  work  with  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  interests,  and  thereby 
make  the  road  through  these  cities  a  part  of 
the  great  low  grade  short  line  from  Cincinnati 
and  the  Northwest  out  to  the  Chesapeake. 
The  road  could  be  built  from  Huntington  to 
Hillsboro  via  Portsmouth  very  soon,  which 
could  give  them  an  all-rail  connection  with 
Cincinnati  and  the  Northwest  over  this  line; 
and  when  this  was  done,  if  the  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Com- 
pany should  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  way  for  the  city  of  Cincinnati  to 
reach  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road  is  along 
the  river  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Portsmouth, 
that  line  could  be  built. 

No  parties  can  be  more  deeply  interested  in 
having  the  best  possible  roule  for  the  road 
between  Cincinnati  and  Huntington  than  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Company,  and  as  the 
interests  of  the  city  and  the  railroad  company 
are  identical  in  this  respect,  I  look  for  noth 
ing  but  harmony  between  them. 

But  it  would  be  strange  if  there  was  not  one 
individual  or  more  who,  having  their  own  pri- 
vate interests  to  serve,  would  strive  to  create 
discord,  and  to  have  things  different  from 
what  they  are,  no  matter  on  what  line  the 
road  was  built.  But  as  you  understand  this 
matter  as  well  or  better  than  I  do,  I  will  say, 
do  what  seems  best  to  you,  and  let  us  hope 
that  whatever  is  done  will  be  for  the  best. 
Very    truly  yours, 

C.  P.  HtJXTINGTON. 

Col.  Trimble  adds  the  following  remarks  on 
the  published  criticisms  upon  his  course  by  a 
gentleman  of  New  Richmond  : 

The  same  writer  charges  with  the  attempt 
to  deceive  the  people  of  Cincinnati  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Dayton  line.  I  have  only  to 
refer  to  my  printed  report,  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
show  the  utter  falsity  of  this  charge. 

He  also  gives  the  impression  that  "  the  pro- 
posed route  by  Portsmouth  and  Ironton  up 
the  Scioto  to  Hillsboro  is  seventeen  miles  and 
a  half  further  to  Cincinnati  than  the  road  di- 
rectly down  the  Ohio  River." 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the  line 
from  Huntington  via  Symmes  Creek  and 
Hillsboro  to  Cincinnati  and  the  river  line, 
measured  for  both  to  the  Miami  Depot,  were  the 
same  length.  By  recent  survey  of  Capt.  Dan- 
dridge  it  is  shown  that  the  line  from  Hunt- 
ington, via  Ironton,  Portsmouth,  and  Hillsboro 
to  Cincinnati  is  two  miles  shorter  than  either 
of  the  above  named  lines.  If  measured  by 
Duck  Creek  Valley  to  Tunnel  and  Mill  Creek, 
it  is  believed  that  two  additional  miles  would 
be  gained  by  this,  and  two  miles  lost  by  .the 
river  line. 

I  am  charged  also  by  this  writer  with  having 
abandoned  the  Symmes  Creek  line.  So  far 
from  that  being  true,  the  present  agreement 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  South- 
ern Ohio  Companies  secures  the  building  of 
the  Symmes  Creek  line. 


Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Railroad. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittsburg  and 
Connellsville  Railroad  was  held  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  recently.     The  Mail  says: 

"  The  meeting  was  very  generally  attended, 
nearly  all  ot  the  stock  being  represented. 
The  financial  exhibit  for  the  vear  shows  the 
gross  earnings  to  have  been  $1,478,629.35, 
being  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cpnt.  on  the 
previous  year.  Large  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  during  the  year  in  construc- 
tion and  equipment,  nearly  the  entire  line 
from  Pittsburg  to  Connellsville  having  been 
relaid  with  a  superior  quality  of  iron,  and 
furnished  with  new  ties  and  good  stone  bal- 
last. Thirteen  and  three-fourths  miles  of  new 
sidings  have  been  constructed  and  the  gradua- 
tion for  more  than  five  miles  of  double  track 
completed.  It  is  contemplated  to  finish  the 
double  track  to  McKeesport  during  the  coming 
spring.  The  company  has  now  in  use  about 
sixty  locomotives,  and  contracts  out  for  the 
early  completion  of  an  additional  number. 

"  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
directors  for  the  ensuing  year:  Messrs. 
William  S.  Bissell,  G.  L.  B.  Fetterman, 
Pittsburg;  Cyrus  Meyers,  Somerset;  Hugh 
Sisson,  Hazletou  G.  Vickery,  William  H.  Per- 
kins, Israel  Cohen,  John  Donnell  Smith,  Wil- 
liam Keyser,  Charles  Webb,  William  Baldwin 
and  George  R.  Dennis,  Baltimore.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  new  Board  of  Directors,  Mr. 
William  Keyser  was  re-elected  President,  Mr. 
E  K.  Hyndman,  General  Superintendent,  and 
Mr.  C.  Donuelly,  Treasurer. 

"President  Keyser  made  no  written  report, 
but  enough  was  verbally  submitted  to  show 
the  atFairs  of  the  company  are  in  the  most 
prosperous  condition.  The  receipts  are  al- 
most $400,000  larger  than  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  and  one  of  the  newly  elected  directors 
informs  us  that  if  the  receipts  continue  in  the 
same  ratio  the  ensuing  year,  the  revenue  de- 
rived will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  floating  debt  of  the  company,  and  also  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  operating  the 
road.  In  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
whom  we  suppose  ought  to  be  well  informed, 
we  learn  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Company  to  push  the  Chicago 
extension  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  to  that  end  will  in  tho  early  spring  begin 
the  work  of  construction  on  the  western  di- 
vision between  Defiance  and  Chicago." 


—  The  gross  earnings  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  are  largely  in  excess 
of  last  year,  as  the  following  statement  will 
show : 

Gross   earnings,  «Fan.   1,  1872,  to 

Nov.  I,  1872  (ten  months) $18,228,559 

Same  time  last  year 15,630,104 

Increase $2,598,455 

In  answer  to  as  many  inquiries  from  a  cor- 
respondent, we  reply  that:  The  charter  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  was  ap- 
proved April  13,  1846.  "Letters  patent" 
were  grauted  February  25,  1847.  The -first 
election  for  directors  was  held  March  30, 
1847,  and  on  the  same  day  Samuel  V.  Merrick 
was  elected  President.  He  retired  September 
1,  1849,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  C. 
Patterson,  same  day.  Mr.  Patterson  continu- 
ed in  office  until  February  3,  1852,  when  J. 
Edgar  Thomson  became  President,  and  has 
filled  the  office  ever  since,  now  nearly  twenty- 
one  years.— Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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Kentucky  A  Great  Eastern  Kail  road. 

We  have  always  bad  and  still  have  faith 
that  a  railroad  would  be  built  from  Newport 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  river,  if  not 
under  the  charter  and  by  the  company  of  the 
Kentucky  and  Great  Eastern,  then  under 
some  other  charter  and  by  some  other  associa- 
tion of  men.  This  conviction  has  been  and 
is  based  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  line 
itself,  either  as  an  integral  part  of  a  great 
national  route  or  simply  as  a  local  road.  Its 
peculiar  advantages  are  susceptible  of  easy 
and  distinct  enumeration. 

The  road  can  be  more  easily  and  cheaply 
constructed  than  any  other  line  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  outside  of  the  prairie 
country.  The  cost  of  making  it  as  a  first- 
class  permanent  road  certainly  will  not  ex- 
ceed $25,000  per  mile,  whereas  the  average 
cost  in  this  State  will  exceed  $40,000  per  mile. 

The  grade  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy  is 
a  natural  one,  and  will  not  at  any  point  ex- 
ceed fifteen  feet  to  the  mile,  the  average  be- 
ing seven  feet.  From  the  Sandy  to  Newport 
it  will  be  a  descending  grade  all  the  way, 
which  is  of  immense  advantage  to  the  ship- 
ment of  coal  and  iron. 

The  road  will  pass  through  a  thickly  set- 
tled country,  dotted  by  many  thriving  villages, 
abounding  in  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources. It  will  from  the  very  start  have  an 
immense  business  ready  made  to  its  hand, 
and  by  affording  a  ready  shipment  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  it  will  add  to  that  business 
already  existing  beyond  all  calculation.  From 
every  county  along  the  line,  considering  it 
merely  as  a  local  road,  cattle,  hogs,  horses, 
mules  and  sheep,  large  quantities  of  corn, 
wheat,  barley  and  rye,  from  several  of  them 
hemp  and  tobacco,  would  be  daily  shipped  to 
Cincinnati.  Lewis,  Greenup  and  Boyd  have 
a  large  tannery  trade  and  heavy  interests  in 
tanbark  and  hoop  poles.  Lewis  possesses  the 
finest  stone  quarries  in  the  West,  and  Green- 
up and  Boyd  mines  of  coal  and  iron  which 
are  literally  and  strictly  inexhaustible.  As  a 
local  road  merely  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  a  paying  institution.  But  when  we  look 
at  it  as  a  part  of  a  great  through  route  its 
i  mportauce  looms  up  in  huge  proportions. 
At  Newport  it  would  connect  with  the  Short 
Line  to  Louisville,  at  which  latter  place  a 
connection  would  be  had  with  the  vast  system 
of  railroads  permeating  through  every  part  of 
the  South  and  South-west.  At  Newport,  too, 
it  would  meet  with  the  roads  entering  Cincin- 
nati from  the  North  and  North  west.  At  Mays- 
ville  it  would  have  as  a  feeder  our  road  leading 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  richest  agricultural  re- 
gion in  the  world  and  being  the  shortest  line 
between  that  region  and  the  Ohio  river  that 
can  possibly  be  constructed.  At  Riverton, 
near  Greenupsburg,  it  would  be  fed  by  a  road 
to  the  iron  and  coal  mines  of  Greenup  and 
Carter.  At  Ashland  with  a  similar  road,  and 
at  Catlettsburg  with  a  road  now  being  built 
three  miles  up  the  Sandy  to  valuable  coal 
mines,  as  well  as  with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
which  might  not  desdain  the  approaches  of  so 
valuable  an  auxiliary.  Thus  would  be  con- 
structed the  shortestand  cheapest  line  between 
Cincinnati  and  tide-water  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  great  necessity  of  Cincinnati  at  this 
time  is  coal.  She  can  not  obtain  it  in  large 
quantities  and  of  superior  quality  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  short  of  Pomeroy.  It  can 
be  had  in  a  shorter  distance,  of  a  belter 
quality,  and  at  a  less  expense  by  the  line  from 
Newport  to  the  Big  Sandy  than  by  any  other. 
Geologists  and  manufacturers  concur  that 
for   all    manufacturing    purposes    the    Ken- 


tucky coals  are  superior  to  those  of  Ohio 
and  even  to  those  at  Pittsburg.  Between 
them  and  the  coals  at  Pomeroy  there  is  no 
comparison.  There  will  be  at  no  distant  day 
a  railroad  built  from  Maysville  to  the  rich 
iron,  coal  and  lumber  fields  of  Rowan,  Bath 
and  Morgan.  The  building  of  the  road  along 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Kentucky  side 
would  expedite  this  important  enterprise. 
The  enterprising  company  at  Riverton  al- 
ready have  access  to  large  veins  of  coal  and 
beds  of  iron,  and  are  pushin?  still  further  to 
the  interior.  The  mines  of  the  Means  family 
have  facilities  for  shipping  and  mining  30,000 
bushels  of  coal  a  day  all  the  year  round.  A 
company  has  been  organized  to  construct  a 
railroad  up  tbe  Sandy  river  to  the  coal  re- 
gions there.  Build  the  road  from  Newport,  to 
the  Big  Sandy  and  the  coal  question  for  Cin- 
cinnati and  all  the  communities  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  would  be  immediately  solv- 
ed. The  coal  and  iron  trade  of  the  road  by 
themselves  would  constitute  a  very  large 
business. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  road  with  these 
advantages  will  always  be  overlooked 

But  the  project  communicated  by  General 
Banks  in  his  letter  seems  peculiarly  feasible. 
Between  Maysville  and  Portsmouth  a  large 
part  of  the  work  is  already  done  and  in  good 
condition.  It  could  not  be  put  there  now  for 
$400,000  The  right  of  way  is  secured  and 
paid  for.  Were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  terms 
of  the  proposition  to  Mason  county,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way.  But  the 
company  design  in  good  faith  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  as  indicated  in  the 
letter  alluded  to.  They  propose  to  commence 
at  the  Bracken  county  line  and  build  to  Ports- 
mouth without  wailing  for  further  subscrip- 
tions from  the  counties.  The  distance  is 
about  62  miles.  It  can  be  built  for  $1,300,- 
000.  On  the  line  they  have  already  subscrip- 
tions for  $300,000.  The  property  between 
Maysville  and  Portsmouth  is  worth  $300,000 
more;  under  prudent  and  able  management 
this  may  be  a  sufficient  basis  of  credit  upon 
which  to  bond  that  part  of  the  road  for 
enough  to  build  it. 


A  Freight  Railroad  Across  the  Conti- 
nent.— The  New  York  Herald  urges  upon 
our  government  the  necessity  of  the  construc- 
tion of  an  inter-oceanic  canal  through  some 
part  of  Central  America,  estimating  the  cost 
at  $100,000,000.  The  argument  is  that  ibis 
ship  canal,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned, 
would  supersede  ine  Suez  canal,  and  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  to  our  country  the  prize  of 
Asiatic  commerce,  for  which  maritime  nations 
have  long  contended.  It  is  Ule  to  say  that 
goods  can  be  shipped  from  Canton  to  New 
York,  and  thence  by  rail  to  St.  Louis,  as  ex- 
peditiously and  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be 
received  at  San  Francisco  and  sent  by  rail  to 
St.  Louis.  Tbe  great  need  of  the  nation  is  a 
broad  gauge,  double  track  freight  railroad 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
below  the  snow  belt,  and  farmed  out  to  owners 
of  private  trains,  with  established  rates  of  tolls; 
not  conveying  passengers,  but  built  exclu 
sively  for  carrying  merchandise.  Such  a  road 
would  be  of  less  cost  than  a  ship  canal.  It 
would  be  on  our  own  territory,  under  our  exclu- 
sive control.  It  would  convey  merchandise 
with  greater  safety,  in  less  time,  and  would 
accommodate  the  whole  interior  of  our  conti- 
nent from  San  Francisco  to  New  York;  and, 
what  is  more  desirable  to  us,  would  make  our 
city  of  San  Francisco  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial emporiums  of  the  world — the  mart  of 
a  vast  trade. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Texas  A-  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  of  recent  date, 
says  : 

:1  Yesterday  morning,  Wheeler  Durham,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  one  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railroad  surveying  parties  operating 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  arrived  in  town 
from  the  latter  Territorv.  Mr  Durham  left 
his  party  at  tbe  canon  of  the  Gila,  about  ten 
miles  above  Florence,  on  the  Gila  River. 
The  party  was  then  operating  in  the  direction 
of  Maricopa  Wells,  which  place  they  expect 
to  reach  about  the  end  of  the  present  week. 
The  division  with  which  Mr.  Durham  was  con- 
nected is  under  charge  of  Colonel  George 
Wolcott,  Division  Engineer.  At  Maricopa 
Wells  the  labors  of  this  division  are  finished. 
We  have  the  following  interesting  account  of 
the  character  of  the  lines  run  by  this  division, 
furnished  us  by  Mr.  Durham: 

"The  line  starts  at  Fort  Blis3.  Texas,  and 
runs  up  the  Rio  Grande  35  miles.  There  is 
scarcely  any  work  on  this  part  of  the  road 
except  in  the  canon  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  in 
ascending  the  mesa.  The  line  then  traverses 
the  plateau  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  with  no  heavy 
work  except  in  crossing  a  few  arroyaa  ;  for 
miles  no  grading  whatever  will  be  necessary. 
From  ihe  pass  of  the  Pinaleno  Mountains, 
through  Railroad  Pass,  down  the  arroya  of  the 
Arivaypa  River  to  the  head  of  the  canon,  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles,  the  country  presents  the 
same  favorable  features,  no  heavy  work  being 
met  with  in  the  passes.  The  grades  are  easy,  not 
exceeding  eighty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  these 
only  for  a  short  distance  at  the  summit.  The 
average  grade  on  the  mesa  is  twenty-six  feet 
per  mile. 

"  From  tbe  Rio  Grande  to  the  Arivaypa  the 
country  is  as  favorable  for  the  building  of 
a  railroad  as  the  valley  of  the  Platte.  From 
the  head  of  Arivaypa  Canon  to  Camp  Grant 
the  line  will  be  more  expensive,  especially  for 
ten  miles  in  tbe  canon,  where  a  number  of 
short  tunnels  will  be  necessary,  and  many 
sharp  curves  are  required;  but  the  grades 
through  the  canon  are  very  favorable, 
averaging  about  fifty  feet  to  the  mile,  with 
but  two  miles  with  a  grade  of  sixty  feet. 
The  work  bere  will  be  the  heaviest  in  the  New 
Mexican  Division,  but  no  formidable  obstruc- 
tions are  presented. 

"  From  Camp  Grant  to  the  Gila,  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles,  the  valley  is  wide  and  flat. 
But  in  the  canon  of  the  Gila,  through  the 
Santa  Catarina  Mountains,  it  narrows  down, 
and  for  thirty-five  miles  the  work  will  be  of  a 
heavier  character  than  the  average.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  canon,  ten  miles  above 
Florence,  to  the  Pima  villases,  the  work  is  of 
the  lightest  character,  and  the  grades  from 
Camp  Grant  to  the  end  of  the  division  are 
not  greater  than   twenty  feet  to  the  mile. 

"The  line  from  Railroad  Pass,  down  the 
San  Pedro  and  Camp  Grant,  is  twenty-four 
miles  longer  than  by  Arivaypa  Canon,  with 
grades  of  eighty  feet  to  the  mile." 

—  Tbe  Committee  on  Railroads  of  the 
Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen  of  New  York 
has  reported  in  favor  of  authorizing  the 
Mayor  to  license  the  use  of  steam  engine* 
on  the  street  railroads  of  the  city  for  the 
space  of  three  months.  A  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  the  subject  was  announced 
publicly ,  and  no  one  appeared  to  object  to  this 
course. 

8@*  The  price  of  English  rails  in  the  New 
York  market  for  November  has  been  from 
$70  to  $72,  gold.  The  price  of  American 
rails  from  $78  to  $82,  currency. 
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Railroad  Law. 

A.  Traveler  on  a  Crossing  must  use  his  eyes  and 
ears. — The  facts  in  the  recent  case  of  Davis 
and  others  vs.  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  Company,  (47  N.  Y.,  400), 
are  fully  and  clearly  stated  in  the  following 
opinion  by — 

Grover,  J. — To  entitle  to  plaintiffs  to  go  to 
the  jury,  the  evidence  must  have  been  such  as 
to  make  the  questions,  whether  the  injury  re- 
ceived by  their  testator  was  the  result  of  the 
negligence  of  the  defendant,  and  whether  he 
was  free  from  any  negligence  contributing 
thereto,  proper  for  their  determination.  No 
question  is  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  appel- 
lant, but  that  the  first  was  such.  The  point 
made  relates  to  the  second.  Upon  this  the 
difference  between  the  connsel  is  not  as  to  the 
law  respecting  the  degree  of  care  incumbent 
upon  the  testator  to  protect  himself  from  in- 
jury in  crossing  the  defendant's  track,  but  in 
its  application  to  the  testimony,  given  in  the 
case.  The  law  required  of  the  testator  the 
exercise  of  such  a  degree  of  care  as  prudent 
persons  knowing  the  danger  to  be  encountered 
and  attentive  to  their  safely,  would  take  to 
shield  themselves  from  injury  therefrom;  it  is 
settled  that  this  requires  a  vigilant  use  of  the 
eyes  in  looking,  and  of  the  ears  in  listening, 
upon  approaching  a  highway  crossing  to  as- 
certain whether  there  is  a  train  approaching 
and  that  if  by  the  vigilant  use  of  these  facul- 
ties while  approaching  the  crossing,  the  vicini- 
ty of  such  a  train  may  be  discovered  by  the 
traveler  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision  therewith, 
the  omission  so  to  exercise  them,  and  thus 
avoid  an  injury  is  such  negligence  as  will  bar 
a  recovery  therefor,  although  the  railroad 
oompany  may  have  been  guilty  of  negligence 
contributing  thereto.  It  is  likewise  settled 
that,  if  the  evidence  is  such  that  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  set  aside  a  verdict 
finding  the  traveler  free  from  negligence  as 
against  evidence,  it  is  error  to  deny  a  motion 
for  non-suit.  The  present  case  requires  a  fur- 
ther remark.  The  law  requires  of  the  traveler 
the  exercise  of  this  care  while  approaching 
the  crossing.  It  does  not  require  him  to  stop 
for  the  purpose  of  listening.  If  with  a  team 
it  does  not  require  that  he  should  get  out  of 
the  vehicle  in  which  he  is  riding,  leave  his 
team,  and  go  to  the  track  for  the  purpose  of 
looking,  or  to  rise  up  in  his  vehicle  and  go  up- 
on the  track  in  a  standing  position,  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  track.  This 
would  be  requiring  extraordinary  care,  such 
as  is  rarely,  if  ever,  exercised  by  the  most 
prudent.  In  applying  the  law  to  the  present 
case  the  inquiry  is  whether  a  verdict  finding 
that  the  testator  could  not  by  this  use  of  his 
eyes  and  ears  while  approaching  the  crossing, 
have  discovered  the  train,  by  a  collision  with 
which  he  was  killed,  in  time  to  have  avoided 
it,  should  have  been  set  aside  by  the  Court  as 
against  the  evidence.  If  it  should  the  non- 
suit was  right,  and  the  order  of  the  General 
Term  setting  it  aside  should  be  reversed :  but, 
if  not,  the  order  of  that  court  was  right,  and 
should  be  affirmed.  An  examination  of  the 
case  shows  that  the  testator  approached  the 
crossing  upon  a  road  crossing  the  track  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  with  a  slight  wind 
blowing  from  him  toward  the  approaching 
cars  ;  that  the  train  approached  the  crossing 
from  the  east,  running  through  a  cut.  The 
testimony  shows  that  these  and  some  other 
ciroumstances  prevented  the  hearing  of  the 
noise  made  by  the  train,  and  rendered  it  highly 
probable  that  the  testator,  if  attentive  and 
listening  for  the  sound  could  have  heard  it 
while  riding  in  his  wagon,  which  he  was  driv- 
ing on  a  slow  trot  or  walk  until  he  got  upon  or 
so  near  the  track  as  to  prevent  him  from  ex- 
tricating himself  from  the  daDger.  Against 
this  there  was  nothing  in  conflict  except  the  ' 


fact  that  the  noise  made  by  a  train  while  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  speed  of  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, can  usually  be  heard  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  injury  occurred  in  August.  The 
plaintiff  introduced  witnesses  who  testified 
that  at  this  time  the  view  of  the  track,  upon 
which  the  train  was  approaching  the  crossing, 
was  obscured  from  the  road  upon  which  the 
plaintiff's  testator  was  approaching,  by  corn 
growing  upon  the  land  adjacent  to  the  road. 
The  foliage  in  an  orchard,  rank  weeds  upon 
the  banks  of  the  land  of  the  defendant,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fences,  the  cutting  for  the  track, 
and  the  hilly  surface  in  vicinity  of  the  cross- 
ing; and  that,  in  fact,  a  train  could  not  be 
seen  by  one  approaching  the  crossing  as  the 
testator  did,  uutii  his  horses  were  nearly  upon 
the  track.  In  answer  to  this,  the  defendant 
proved,  by  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  that 
in  February  they  went  there  and  examined 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  how  far  a  train 
could  be  seen  by  a  person  approaching  the 
crossing  sitting  in  a  wagon ;  and  that  when 
the  person  so  silting  was  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  crossing,  he  could  see  the  train  eight 
or  nine  rods  from  the  crossing,  and  that  the 
distance  at  which  it  could  so  be  seen,  rapidly 
increased  upon  going  nearer  to  the  railroad 
track.  At  this  time  there  was  no  growing 
corn,  foliage  or  weeds  growing  there  to  obscure 
the  view  ;  consequently,  this  testimony  did  not 
establish  that  a  train  could  be  so  seen  in  Aug- 
ust, while  such  obstruction  to  the  view  existed. 
It  did  not  show  that  in  August  the  testator 
could,  by  looking  have  seen  the  train  in  lime 
to  have  avoided  the  collision.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  be  held  a?  a  question  of  law  that 
his  failure  sooner  to  discover  the  train  was  the 
result  of  his  inattention  to  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  or  of  his  failure  to  use  his  senses  to 
guard  against  it.  These  questions  upou  the 
evidence  should  have  been  submitted  to  the 
jury.  There  was  no  pretence  of  any  negli- 
gence of  the  testator  after  his  discovery  of  the 
train.  It  was  so  near,  and  running  at  such 
speed,  that  the  collision  occurred  almost  im- 
mediately thereafter. 

The  order  of  the  General  Term  directing  a 
new  trial  must  be  affirmed,  and  judgment  giv- 
en for  the  plaintiff  upon  the  stipulation. 

Judgment  affirmed. — American  Eailroad  Jour- 
nal. 


Cairo  and  Folton  Railroad. — Our  people 
have  so  long  looked  upon  the  completion  of 
the  Cairo  and  Fulton  railroad  as  a  thing  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  distant  future,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  realize  the  fact  that  its 
early  completion  is  now  as  certain  as  any 
event  involved  in  futurity.  Work  is  now  pro- 
gressing on  the  road  south  of  Little  Rock  to 
an  extent  that  warrants  the  belief  that  by  the 
middle  of  next  summer  we  will  hear  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  at  this  place.  We 
are  informed  that  contracts  for  grading  the 
entire  line  from  Little  Rock  to  Fulton  have 
been  let,  and  that  hands  are  now  at  work  all 
along  the  line  from  Little  Rock  to  Rockport, 
and  as  fast  as  they  can  be  spared  from  the 
work  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  they  are 
transferred  to  this,  and  by  the  1st  of  January 
all  the  hands  that  can  be  worked  to  advantage 
will  be  employed  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
line.  On  Saturday  last  a  number  of  hands 
were  in  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing work  from  here  towards  Fulton.  An 
agent  of  the  contractor  Was  also  in  town, 
engaging  lumber  for  shanties,  and  also  hiring 
workmen  to  put  them  up.  We  learn  that 
these  hands  stated  that  a  large  force  would 
soon  be  at  work  this  side  of  Rockport,  coming 
this  way.  This  looks  like  business,  and  that 
the  early  completion  of  the  road  is  no  longer 
problematical,  but  a  fixed  fact. — Arkadelphia 
Standard. 


Arkansas  Rnllroads. 

There  are  three  roads  or  more,  perhaps, 
that  are  looking  now  and  being  projected  in 
this  direction — the  Kansas  City  and  Fort 
Smith  railroad,  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith  railroad,  and  a  branch  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  railroad  from  some  point 
on  that  road  between  the  Arkansas  and  Cana- 
dian rivers  to  this  city 

We  have  heen  led  to  believe  that  the 
prospects  of  the  Kansas  City  and  Fort  Smith 
nullum!  were  good  and  becoming  more  bright 
daily,  but  recently  we  have  heard  but  little 
about  it.  From  what  we  know  and  believe  of 
the  parties,  into  whose  hands  the  interests  of 
this  road  have  fallen,  we  incline  to  the  belief 
that  they  have  the  desire  and  the  means  to 
commence  and  complete  this  road,  provided 
the  people  along  the  route,  and  at  each  end, 
who  are  so  deeply  interested,  will  come  for- 
ward and  give  such  aid  as  the  importance  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  demands. 

The  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  road  is 
completed  and  the  cars  running  for  sixty 
miles  this  way  from  Little  Rock.  The  road  is 
graded  to  a  point  this  side  of  Clarksville,  and 
the  ties  are  ready,  and  iron,  sufficient  for  the 
whole  road,  oo  hand  at  Little  Rock.  But  its 
progress  has  been  checked  by  a  kink  in  the 
management,  and  by  swindles  too  great  and 
too  gorgeous  to  be  resisted,  so  that  the  work 
on  it  has  long  since  ceased,  and  the  people 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  management. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad 
Company  has  a  charter  to  build  the  branch 
above  referred  to,  and  now,  having  their  main 
road  completed  nearly  to  Red  river,  which 
point  they  propose  to  reach  in  the  next  thirty 
or  forty  days,  they  could  be  ready  to  com- 
mence work  on  this  branch,  and  in  less  than 
six  months  it  could  be  completed  to  this  place, 
and  would  prove  a  valuable  feeder  to  the  M., 
K.  and  T  road,  and  the  company  know  it  full 
well.  This  company  has  the  means,  the 
energy  and  the  character,  to  put  this  road 
.through  in  a  short,  time,  and  it  only  needs  to 
be  induced  to  come  this  way.  The  M.,  K.  and 
T.  railroad  company  can  build  roads — it  has 
done  it — and  if  we  can  secure  her  pledge  to 
complete  this  road  we  may  consider  it  as  good 
as  built. — Fort    Smith   Herald. 


— "The  Kankakee  Line,"  as  the  new  route 
between  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  is  termed, 
opens  not  merely  with  promise  but  fulfillment. 
Passenger  trains  are  run  between  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati  without  change  (but  one 
change  of  conductors  at  Lafayette),  making 
the  lime  from  Chicago  to  Lafayette  4  hours 
and  50  minutes,  Indianapolis  7  hours,  and  to 
Cincinnati  12  hours.  The  time  on  freight  is 
12  hours  to  Lafayette,  20  to  Indianapolis,  and 
30  to  Cincinnati.  The  route  is  via  Illinois 
Central  to  Kankakee,  56  miles;  Kankakee  to 
Lafayette,  75  miles;  Lafayette  to  Cincinnati 
(Ind.,  Cin.  &  Laf.  R)  179  miles:  total  310 
miles. 

The  portion  between  Kankakee  and  Lafa- 
yette has  just  been  completed.  Of  the  road 
between  Lafayette  and  St.  Anne,  Ills.,  65 
miles  was  undertaken  and  built  within  a 
year — ten  miles  of  the  Lafayette  end  under 
the  auspices  of  the  owners  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  west  of  Lafayette  in  Benton  County,  and 
New  York  parties.  This  being  accomplished, 
the  advantage  suggested  itself  of  extending 
the  road  11  miles  to  Kankakee,  to  a  junction 
with  the  Illinois  Central.  Track-laying  began 
August  1,  and  Aug.  25th  fast  trains  were  put 
on,  the  track  having  been  laid  in  21  days. — 
Railway  Review. 
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Investment  ol  Foreign  Capital  in  Ameri- 
can Railway  Bonds. 

The  enormous  extension  of  the  railroad 
system  of  the  United  Slates  during  the  last 
seven  years,  the  concurrent  in  the  amount  of 
railroad  bonds  held  in  Europe,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  annual  interest  lia- 
bilities due  to  European  bondholders,  are 
subjects  worthy  of  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  present  general 
stringency  in  the  money  market,  which  is 
undoubtedly  attributable  in  some  degree  to 
the  smaller  supply  of  capital  coming  from 
Europe  in  pay  for  railroad  bonds.  At  the 
close  of  1865  there  were  35-085  miles  of  rail- 
road in  operation  in  the  United  States.  To 
this,  1,742  miles  were  added  in  186(i,  2,449 
miles  in  1867,  3,000  miles  in  1868,  5,000  miles 
in  1869,  6,000  miles  In  1870,  and  7,451  in 
1871,  making  a  grand  total  of  60,852  miles  at 
the  close  of  1872,  or  nearly  double  the  mile- 
age of  seven  years  previous. 

The  average  cost  of  railroads  built  during 
the  last  seven  years  is  estimated  at  $30,000 
per  mile,  including  rolling  stock,  and  it,  is 
probable  that  bonds  to  the  average  amount  of 
at  least  $10,000  per  mile  have  been  sold  in 
Europe  lor  all  the  increase  of  railroads  in 
the  United  States  since  1856.  It  is  probably 
a  very  low  estimate  to  say  that  there  were  at 
least  150,000,000  of  American  railroad  bonds 
held  in  Europe  at  the  close  of  1866,  and  that 
the  annual  interest  due  to  European  holders 
of  them  was  $3,500,000.  But,  beginning  with 
6ueh  approximate  figures  as  these,  we  may 
proceed  lo  estimate  the  rate  at  which  we  have 
been  borrowing  European  capital  and  incur- 
ring interest  liabilities  during  the  seven  years 
to  build  railroads.  In  the  following  table  we 
set  down  in  one  column  the  probable  amount 
of  capital  borrowed  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  and 
in  the  other  the  total  annual  interest  liabili- 
ties: 

Bonds  sold  Annual 

in   Europe.         Interest 

1865 $50,000,000      $3,500,000 

1866..., 17,420,000        4,719,000 

1867 24,490,000        6,433,000 

1868 30,000,000        8,500,000 

1869 50.000,000      12,000,000 

1870 60,000,000      16,233,300 

1871 75,000,000      21,500,1)00 

The  foregoing  estimates  would  show  that 
for  seven  jears  there  has  been  a  constantly 
increasing  margin  of  capital  coming  from 
Europe  over  and  above  the  annual  interest 
liabilities.  But  now  let  us  suppose  that  in 
consequence  of  the  revulsion  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  European  markets  against 
American  railroad  securities  during  the  last 
six  months,  the  amount  of  such  securities 
marketed  there  in  1872  should  only  reach 
$30,000,000.  The  interest  liabilities  would 
then  stand  at,  say,  $24,000,000  per  annum,  or 
nearly  as  much  as  the  total  amount  of  new 
bonds  marketed  during  the  year.  It  is  not 
nt  all  improbable  that  though  we  may  still  be 
marketing  as  many  railroad  bonds  in  Europe 
as  we  were  four  years  ago,  the  influx  of  capi- 
tal has,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased,  being 
balanced  by  the  increasing  interest  liabilities. 
If  tie  same  line  of  argument  be  applied  to 
the  marketing  in  Europe  of  Government,  State 
and  city  bonds,  it  would  show  that  there  had 
been  a  much  larger  falling  off  iu  the  influx  of 
foreign  capital  during  the  last  year,  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  for  all  of 
these  securities  had  ceased. 


An  Important  Railroad  Improvement. — 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has 
bought  Harsimus  Cove,  Jersey  City,  which  lies 
between  the  Jersey  City  and  Pavonia  Ferries, 
and  will  make  it  the  terminus  for  their  branch 
line,  which  will  run  through  the  city  on  arches, 
100  feet  south  of  Third  street,  to  and  through 
Bergen  Hill,  with  room  for  twelve  tracks. 
The  company  paid  $500,000  for  the  water 
right,  $700,000  for  the  shore  property,  $700,- 
000  for  the  right  of  way  from  the  Cove  to 
Bergen  Hill.  The  Cove  runs  inland  2,600 
feet  and  has  1,300  feet  frontage  on  the 
Hudson  river.  The  water  front  is  to  be 
increased  from  1,300  to  10,600  feet  by  three 
wet  basins,  the  north  one  of  which  will  be  140 
xl.OOO  feet  in  extent,  the  middle  one  180x 
1,500  feet,  and  the  south  one  180x1,200-  The 
north  one  will  be  occupied  in  part  by  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  which  ha.  property  ad- 
j  lining  the  site.  Five  rows  of  warehouses, 
100  feet  wide  will  surround  the  basins  and  the 
tracks  will  be  laid  between  them.  Two  piers 
500x200  feet,  are  to  be  built.  To  the  west  of 
the  basins  and  warehouses,  a  vacant  space, 
1,000  feet  square,  will  be  reserved  for  the 
storage  of  rolling  stock.  The  filling  in  is 
advancing  rapidly. 


Northern  Pacific  Railroad — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  modified  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  commission  to  examine  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  so  that  they  make 
their  report  without  further  delay  for  maps 
and  specifications,  which  will  hereafter  be 
filed  with  it.  Commissioner  Sands,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Underwood,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
have  been  telegraphed,  and  the  commission 
will  meet  in  New  York  in  a  day  or  two  and 
prepare  their  report  at  once,  which  will 
entitle  the  company  to  a  portion  of  its  land 
grant.  The  company  will  probably  seek 
legislation  next  session  for  a  change  in  the 
location  of  the  western  portion  of  its  line,  but 
will  not,  as  has  been  stated,  ask  for  a  subsidy 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  road. 


Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad — 
Parsons,  Kansas,  December  6 — The  con- 
struction trains  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Railroad,  passed  over  the  Red  River 
bridge  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  the  track 
is  within  four- miles  of  DennUon.  The  grad- 
ing of  the  Texas  Central  road  is  completed  to 
Dennison,  and  within  a  few  weeks  unbroken 
rail  from  New  York  to  Galveston  will  be 
finished.  A  telegraph  office  has  been  opened 
at  Dennison,  and  a  large  hotel  and  dining 
hall  of  the  company  there  will  be  completed 
and  occupied  in  forty  days.  A  large  Union  de- 
pot is  also  being  constructed,  and  stock  yards 
nearly  finished.  The  machine  shops  and 
round  house  will  also  be  located  there.  The 
government  will  also  establish  a  depot  for 
supplies  at  Dennison.  The  Northern  Texas 
will  be  within  thirty  hours  of  St.  Louis.  The 
rush  of  immigrants  is  immense,  and  will 
increase   when  spring  opens. 


—  The  stockholders  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Richmond,  Va  ,  on  Thursday.  The  financial 
report  shows  that  the  remainder  of  the  $15,- 
000,000  mortgage  have  been  sold,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  have  been  applied  to  the  con- 
struction, which  is  nearly  completed.  The 
receipts  of  the  road  ending  September  30, 
1872,  from  Richmond  to  the  Wnite  Sulphur 
Springs,  amount  to  $777,632  70,  and  the  ex- 
penses $488,687  34,  leaving  the  net  earnings 
$288,945  36. 


Fireproof  Paint  for  Wood. — Dr.  Wieder- 
hold  says  that  two'  substances  have  been 
recommended  for  this  purpose;  chloride  of 
zinc  and  silicate  of  soda  (soluble  glass)  both 
being  generally  well  adapted  to  protect  wood 
against  combustion.  As  regards  the  chloride 
of  zinc,  the  author  states  that,  in  case  wood 
impregnated  with  it  be  exposed  to  fire,  a  most 
offensive  vapor  would  be  disengaged,  which 
would  make  the  surrounding  atmosphere  en- 
tirely insupportable  by  man.  The  soluble 
glass,  on  the  other  hand,  is  readily  washed  off 
iu  places  not  protected  from  rain  and  snow, 
and  may  therefore  be  of  no  value  in  cases  of 
emergency.  There  are  two  older  recipes, 
which  have  always  been  used  with  success. 
The  one  calls  for  the  brushing  over,  twice 
repeated,  of  the  wood  work  with  a  hot  solution 
of  three  parts  of  alum  and  one  part  of  green 
copperas.  When  dry,  it  is  to  be  coated  again 
with  a  diluted  solution  of  copperas,  into  which 
white  pipe  elay  has  been  stirred  until  the 
mixture  acquired  the  consistency  of  a  water 
color.  This  latter  coat  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice.  Alum  and  copperas  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  timber,  and  combine  partly 
with  the  fiber,  forming  insoluble  compounds 
which  are  not  readily  lixiviated.  The  coating 
of  clay  affords  protection  against  excessive 
absorpsion  of  moisture,  whereby  freezing  and 
washing  out  are  prevented.  It  is  evident  that 
it  will  be  advantageous  to  repeat  the  coat  of 
clay  from  time  to  time.  By  the  other  method 
the  wood  is  repeatedly  brushed  over  with  hot 
glue  water,  until  it  ceases  to  absorb  it,  which 
will  be  indicated  by  a  coat  of  glue  remaining 
on  the  surface.  Now  it  is  painted  with  a 
thicker  solution  of  glue,  into  which,  while  yet 
semi-liquid,  a  powder  consisting  of  one  part 
sulphur,  one  part  of  oeher  or  clay,  aud  six 
parts  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  sprinkled.  These 
ingredients  are,  of  course,  to  be  well  pulver- 
ized and  mixed  with  each  other.  The  author, 
recommends  these  recipes  from  his  own  expe- 
rience. 

■  m  ■ 

— The  stockholders  of  the  New  Bedford  and 
Taunton  Railroad  Company  have  authorized 
the  sale  to  the  Boston,  Clinton  and  Fitchburg 
Railroad  Company  on  the  terms  following, 
viz :  the  sale  of  its  property,  to  take  place 
Jan.  1,  1873,  except  cash  and  accounts,  the 
buyers  to  pay  the  sum  of  $828,500  on  or 
before  April  1,  1873,  and  also  to  assure 
payment  on  the  N.  B  and  T.  R.  R.  bonds, 
amounting  to  $171,500.  The  purchaser  also 
agrees  to  extend  the  road  to  tide-water,  and  to 
give  freight  and  passenger  accommodations 
equal  to  those  now  enjoyed  by  the  public;  the 
Wamsutta  Mills  Company  are  lo  have  the 
privilege  of  buying  the  wharf  property  now 
belonging  to  the  railroad  for  $20,000,  after  the 
extension  is  completed.  The  plan  of  forming 
a  new  corporation  is  also  set  forth;  the 
present  stockholders  of  the  N.  B.  and  T.  R.  R. 
to   have    the  right  to  two  fifths  of  the  stock. 


B@~  There  are  about  7,800  puddling  furna 
ces  in  Great  Britain,  employing  26,000  men," 
involving  an  investment  of  over  $5,000,000. 
All  these  furnaces  are  now  worked  by  hand, 
or  at  least  with  but  trifling  help  from  me- 
chanical device.  It  is  expected  that  a  revo- 
lution will  soon  be  wrought  out  with  this 
immense  industry,  by  use  of  the  mechanical 
puddlers,  which  have  already  been  proving 
successful  in  their  application. 

—  Mr.  Frank  Moberly,  formerly  an  engineer 
on  the  Union  and  Northern  Pacific  roads,  and 
cow  on  the  Canada  Pacific,  has  started  to 
make  a  survey  of  a  branch  line  from  Thunder 
Bay  north-west  to  the  main  line. 
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Debt  of  Virginia. — The  Governor's  mes- 
sage says  : 

"First,  our  public  debt  has  not  been  in- 
creased one  dollar  since  1861,  except  from  the 
accretions  of  interest,  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  pay.  Second,  the  total  old  debt  (auth- 
orized to  be  funded  under  the  act  of  March 
30,  1871)  on  the  1st  of  July,  1871  after  de- 
ducting payments  by  railroads  then  or  since 
made,  was  $45,718,1 12  23,  two-thirds  of  which 
is  $30,478,741  49,  on  which  amount  you 
authorized  the  payment  of  interest  during 
your  last  session,  thus  forever  silencing  the 
question  of  our  liability  for  two-thirds  of  the 
original  debt  with  accumulated  interest. 

Under  the  funding  act  the  amount  of  an- 
nual interest  on  $20, 000,000  would  be  $1,560,- 
000,  the  available  assets  for  the  reduction  of 
which  amounted  in  stocks  to  $6,769,849  50; 
deduct  this  sum  from  the  total  debt,  as  given 
by  the  auditor,  and  it  leaves  a  balance  of  on- 
ly $38,948,262  73,  two  thirds  of  which  is 
$25,965,508  48,  the  annual  interest  upon 
which  would  be  but  $1,557,930  50.  But  the 
General  Assembly  having  repealed  the  law 
authorizing  the  sale  of  these  assets,  the  State 
does  not  derive  any  interest  from  them,  ex- 
cept from  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Com 
pany,  yet  the  amount  they  represent  in  State 
bonds  is  accumulating  interest  against  the 
State.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  stopped,  and  the  assets  converted  into 
State  bonds." 


Progress  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel. — The 
following  progress  is  reported  for  the  month 
of  November.  East  End,  145  feet;  Central 
Shaft  Eastward,  148  feet;  West  End,  136 
feet;  total,  429  feet.  Lengths  opened  to  Dec 
1st,  1872:  East  End,  11,205  feet;  Central 
Shaft,  East,  1,513  feet;  West,  339  feet;  West 
End,  8,574  feet;  total,  21,731  feet.  Lengths 
remaining  to  be  opened  Nov.  1st,  between 
East  End  and  Central  Shaft,  119  feet;  be- 
tween West  End  and  Central  Shaft,  2,281  feet, 
being  641  feet  more  than  half  a  mile.  The 
meeting  of  the  two  headings  between  Central 
Shaft  and  the  East  End  will  do  away  with  the 
immense  expense  of  raising  debris  and  water 
1,000  feet  in  the  Shaft,  which  necessitates  the 
burning  of  20,000  cords  of  wood  per  year,  at 
a  cost  of  $100,000,  and  also  insure  the  speedy 
completion  of  that  gigantic  work. — American 
Railroad  Journal. 


'  The  Monitor  says  that  Fort  Scott  is  now 
the  greatest  coal  mart  west  of  St.  Louis.  The 
Fort  Scott  Coal  and  Mining  Company  ships 
at  least  twenty  car  loads  a  day,  and  in  good 
weather,  forty  cars.  Each  car  contains  300 
bushels,  and  the  daily  shipment  are  therefore 
12,000  bushels.  The  lowest  price  at  which 
coal  is  now  sold  is  ten  cents  a  bushel,  and  the 
receipts  of  the  Fort  Scott  Company  are  rarely 
less  than  $1,200  a  day,  or  $438,000  a  year. 

86?"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Iron  As- 
sociation, held  in  Pittsburg  on  Wednesday, 
the  price  of  iron  was  reduced  $12  per  ton, 
and  the  price  of  nails  50  cents  per  keg.  The 
reduction  is  caused  by  the  recent  decline  in 
pig  metal. 

—  The  last  rail  has  been  laid  on  the  Bur- 
lington, Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  Rail- 
road on  the  extension  to  the  Iowa  River 
(south  of  Iowa  City),  which  completes  the 
Muscatine  connection.  Trains  are  now  run- 
ning the  entire  length. 

—  The  Court  has  ordered  the  foreclosing  of 
the  first  mortgage  of  the  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Railroad  and  the  sale  of  the  road  by  auc- 
tion. The  State  has  invested  four  million 
dollars  in  the  road,  all  of  which  will  be  lost. 


The  Island  of  Singapore. — The  southern 
Land's  End  of  Asia,  and  the  great  midway 
station  for  steamers  plying  between  China  or 
Japan  and  India,  has  passed  sufficiently  under 
the  influence  of  the  English  to  have  becoraethe 
practical  terminus  of  a  railroad  which  is  to  be 
120  miles  in  length.  It  commences  at  Johore, 
a  town  on  the  mainland  opposite,  and  is  to  be 
continued  on  to  Malacca,  which  is  also 
British  territory.  The  Mnha  Riijah,  poten- 
tate of  these  dominions,  is  a  man  of  a  liberal 
European  education,  and  lends  the  project 
hearty  assistance.  The  rails  are  to  be  made 
of  teak  instead  of  iron  ;  for  a  section  of  a  few 
miles  running  out  from  Johore,  though  con- 
structed several  years,  has  continued  in  good 
repair.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  line 
of  120  miles,  including  road-bed,  equipments 
rolling  slock  and  all,  can  be  completed  for 
$500,000.  There  is  an  abundance  of  Chi- 
nese labor  close  at  hand,  and  the  cost  of  teak 
rails  is  to  the  cost  of  iron  as  $10  to  $75.  The 
great  number  of  ships  stopping  here  furnish 
a  market  for  immense  quantities  of  fowls  and 
vegetables,  and  the  back  country  is  rich  in 
Chinese  farm  of  garabier,  pepper,  sugar,  sago, 
tapioca,  ginger,  cocoa  etc.  The  Singapore 
Europeans  are  miserably  roasting  and  melting 
under  a  year-long  of  80  or  90  deg.,  but  this 
railroad  will  transport  them  20  miles  to  the 
mountain  Gunnong  Pulai,  on  whose  summit, 
as  on  the  "  hill  stations  '  of  India,  life  is  alone 
tolerable  to  men  born  beneath  temperate 
heavens.  And  who  knows  but  this  Gunnong 
Pulai  is  the  Ouhir  of  King  Solomon,  and 
that  a  modern  railroad  train  may  one  day 
thunder  down  the  steaming  coast  of  Malaya, 
laden  with  "  gold,  and  ivory,  and  jewels  pea- 
cocks, apea  and  almug  trees,"  as  were  the 
camel-trains  that  went  down  to  the  ships  of 
Jerusalem? — Railroad  Gazette. 
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Insurance  Companies  Reduce  Eates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

BSTlie  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
men  Is  earnestly  Invited  to  tbe  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  thntfeindle  at  stations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNAT 
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Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
some  of  Its  details. 

Two  days  Bince  I  received  from  yon,  (the 
Record)  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Cincinnati :  It  was  made,  I  pre- 
sume, by  Col.  Maxwell,  a  gentleman,  in  every 
way  competent,  and  accurate.  I  always  feel 
rather  sad  in  reading  the  report  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  You  will  ask  me,  why? 
This  reason,  that  the  commerce  of  Cin- 
cinnati is  increasing  very  slowly  indeed. 
I  don't  mean  to  disguise  the  truth  in  the  least. 
The  commerce  of  Cincinnati  has  increased 
very  slowly.  Its  manufactures  have  increased 
very  largely  ;  and  but  for  that,  Cincinnati  would 
have  stood  still.  You  will  ask,  why  ?  Well, 
if  you  turn  to  Chicago  you  will  find  its 
commerce  increasing  at  a  most  extraordinary 
rate.  Why?  The  commerce  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan is  no  more  than  thatof  the  river  Ohio.  But 
the  reason  is  obvious:  the  whole  north-west 
pours  its  products  and  its  commerce  into 
Chicago;  and  that  north-west  is  an  immense 
region.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Dacotah, 
and  Montana  all  pour  their  products  into 
Chicago.  Cincinnati  has  no  such  advantages 
as  that.  Cincinnati  has  for  her  best  commer- 
cial connections,  one-third  of  Ohio,  one-half 
of  Indiana,  and  one-half  of  Kentucky.  It  is 
true,  that  this  is  a  very  populous  country;  and 
that  the  trade  of  Cincinnati  comprehends 
2,500,000  people,  which  is  all  that  Chicago 
now  includes.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
region  which  give3  its  products  to  Chicago  is 
a  fast  growing  one,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
contain  its  tens  of  millions.  Where  will  Cin- 
cinnati get  its  fast  growing  commerce.  The 
answer  is  very  obvious;  but  as  we  have  given 
it  at  least  a  hundred  times,  we  are  almost 
ashamed  to  mention  it:  It  must  get  its  new 
commerce   south  of    the   Ohio  river.    To   a 


great  extent,  half  the  circumference  of  terri- 
tory around  Cincinnati  has  been  closed  against 
her;  and  yet  that  very  district  has  been  seek' 
ing-her  aid,  her  trade,  and  her  interests. 
There  never  was  any  thing  more  against  na- 
ture, against  the  age,  and  against  every 
consideration  of  policy  and  interest  than  the 
relations  which  Cincinnati  has  borne  to  the 
country  south  of  her.  Cincinnati  in  her  com- 
mercial relations  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
but  Rachel  mourning  for  her  children.  For 
the  South,  in  relation  to  commerce  stands  like 
the  children  to  the  mother.  But  I  need  not 
pursue  this  general  subject.  It  is  enough  that 
Cincinnati  is  now  trying  to  secure  this,  and 
by  seeking  a  highway  to  the  South,  endeavor- 
ing to  regain  what  should  have  been  hers  from 
the  beginning. 

But  let  us  turn  to  Col.  Maxwell's  report. 
Let  us  see  what  he  has  got  to  show  us.  The 
aggregate  of  imports  and  exports  (which 
however  does  not  include  all  the  small  articles) 
is  the  true  expression  of  the  commerce  of  the 
city;  and  for  the  last  three  years  was  as 
follows : 

In  1869  and  1870 $506,496,355 

In  1870  and  1871  463,644,646 

In  1871  and  1872 618,253,648 

This  is  not  remarkably  encouraging  since  this 
aggregate  remains  nearly  the  same.  There 
are,  however,  certain  branches  of  trade  in 
which  the  city  is  advancing  very  rapidly. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  various  branch- 
es of  manufactures.  The  following  compari- 
son between  the  values  of  exports  (which  is 
the  true  test)  in  1869-70,  1871-72,  will 
show  the  increase  in  some  departments: 

1869-'70  1871-72 

Hardware $1,437,275  $3,161,700 

Iron  and  steel 4,649,200  8,642,400 

Merchandise 54,000,000  73,000,000 

Pork   and  bacon 11,245,200  12,981,000 

Total $71,351,675  $87,765,100 

Here  has  been  a  very  large  increase,  but  on 
other  articles  there  has  been  a  loss.  The 
manufactures  of  the  city  ha3.  unquestionably 
increased  largely.  The  aggregate  value  of 
manufacturing  products  show  a  steady  and 
large  increase.  The  following  are  the  aggre- 
gate values  of  manufactured  products  for  the 
last  three  years,  viz  : 

In  1869...$104,657,612 

In  1870...   127,459,021  Increase  22  per  cent 

In  1871...  135,988,365  "  7     "     " 

The  aggregate  increase  of  two  years  is  30 
per  cent.  Should  this  increase  continue 
(and  it  undoubtedly  will  if  our  Southern 
Railroad  connections  are  made)  Cincinnati 
will  be  the  first  manufacturing  city  in  the 
country;  and  in  fact,  it  is  now,  in  proportion 
to  the  population. 

Among  the  facts  and  notes  Mr.  Maxwell  has 
given  us,  some  are  as  curious  as  interesting. 
Take  the  following  on  the  manufacture 
of  ale  and  beer  in  Cincinnati.  This  was 
iutroduced  by  the  Germans  and  has  proven  a 


profitable  business.  The  shipments  this  year 
have  been  larger  than  in  any  previous  year; 
and  the  following  account  of  the  manufacture 
is  given  by  Mr.  Maxwell : 

The  trade  this  season  has  been  decidedly 
prosperous;  the  quantity  produced  has  in-' 
creased,  and  the  demand  from  abroad  has 
perceptibly  augmented.  The  whole  number 
of  brewers  manufacturing  lager  beer  in  this 
city  is  32.  These  employ  a  capital  of  four  and 
a  half  million  dollars.  During  the  year  end- 
ing August  1,  1872,  the  whole  number  of  bar- 
rels produced  was  436,483,  or  13,530,973 
gallons.  To  produce  this,  there  were  consumed 
of  barley  1,209  249  bushels;  of  hops  991,235 
lbs;  of  coal  3,000,000  bushels,  and  of  coke 
1,500,000  bushels.  The  ice  used  cost  $250,000; 
and  the  1,306  hands  employed  in  various  ways, 
as  brewers,  drivers,  coopers,  etc.,  were  paid 
$1,200,000.  The  beer  manufactured  for  sale 
in  this  county  for  the  same  time  reached 
261,878  bbls  ;  lor  shipment,  elsewhere,  174,605 
bbls. 

The  total  value  of  the  beer  produced  during 
the  year,  including  one  dollar,  per  barrel, 
government  tax,  was  $1,364,830.  The  whole 
quantity  of  freight  furnished  from  beer  ship- 
ments was  about  60,000,000  pounds,  or  30,000 
tons,  equal  to  3,000  car  loads.  The  freight 
paid  for  empty  cooperage  returned  to  Cincin- 
nati, for  the  same  time,  was  $120,000. 

The  consumption  of  full  4,000,000  of  bushels 
of  coal  in  the  making  of  beer  alone  is  a  fact 
which  shows  very  plainly  what  an  enormous 
amount  is  made.  Those  who  are  now  paying 
four  cents  a  bushel  more  than  they  need  to 
for  coal  may  see  in  this  fact  what  an  immense 
charge  the  extra  price  of  coal  will  soon  be 
upon  the  city.  But  we  have  snid  much  upon 
this  subject  and  must  leave  the  people  of  this 
city  to  work  out  their  own  problems. 

Another  manufacture  of  great  importance 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  that  of  furniture;  It  has  always 
been  an  important  part  of  Cincinnati  business, 
and  has  recently  grown  rapidly.  The  report 
Bays : 

While  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
production,  a  number  of  other  notable  features 
of  the  trade  have  been  manifest.  The  demand 
for  Cincinnati  furniture  has  been  greater  than 
at  any  time  since  the  year  1866,  and,  it  is 
believed,  more  will  be  sold  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1872,  than  during  any  pre- 
ceding year.  The  quality  of  furniture  has 
•  visibly  improved,  and  the  style  shows  a  grow- 
ing taste  on  the  part  of  our  manufactures; 
indeed,  in  both  particulars,  it  may  be  said 
that  our  furniture  is  equal  to  any  manufac- 
tured in  the  country.  In  the  oil  finish  of  the 
black  walnut,  which  now  enters  so  largely 
into  the  cheap  as  well  as  the  most  costly  and 
elaborately  finished  furniture,  it  is  claimed 
that  Cincinnati  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  United  States. 
As  evidence  of  this  being  appreciated,  within 
a  short  time,  a  wholesale  demand  for  Cincin- 
nati furniture  has  developed  itself  in  a  num- 
ber of  Eastern  cities.  It  may  be  remarked, 
too,  that  our  furniture,  during  the  past  year, 
has  found  its  way  generally  to  more  distant 
localities,  both  in  the  South  and  throughout 
the  great  West. 

It  looks  like  carrying  coal  to  Newcastle  to 
send  Cincinnati  furniture  East,  but  we  pre- 
sume it  will  be  done  in  increasing  quantities. 
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A  great  reason  for  this  is,  that  all  the  raw 
material  which  enters  into  furnitnre  is  moch 
cheaper  in  Cincinnati  than  in  New  York  or 
New   England. 


TEARS. 
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CATTLE. 

Receipts. 

Shipm'ts. 

£5,560 

17  llj 

43.100 

23.RI5* 

43.182 

20,593 

?0r5H5 

111,357 

37,004 

33,467 

3l.9i5 

16,' 39 

39,152 

14  903 

51,424 

19.070 

79,M)3 

31  3.10 

91 .496 

43,079 

97.459 

43,315 

1117.813 

40.185 

11)7.167 

54,081 

125,771 

53 .27* 

lti9.t!55 

76.866 

SHEEP. 


Receipts 

Shipm'ts. 

I .  ,1-S)0 

4,(63 

29.064 

6,025 

25  0i9 

0.721 

3i.04l 

6,000 

27,453 

7.431 

25.900 

4 .745 

35,28.1' 

4,077 

47.(123 

5  8)5 

73.-J29 

13,177 

91.987 

24,05i 

73.007 

19,809 

117,548 

31.353 

90  205 

3 1.581 

134  892 

51,109 

187.522 

68,541 

This  is  one  of  the  roost  curious  items  of 
statistics  in  all  our  city  trade.  It  shows  what 
the  actual  consumption  of  the  city  in  fresh 
meals  is.  If  we  take  ihe  difference  between 
the  receipts  and  shipments  for  several  years, 
we  shall  get  just  about  the  average  consump- 
tion. Say  we  take  five  years,  then  we  have 
the  city  consumption  as  follows  : 


CATTLE. 

In  1868  44,144 

In  1869 67,628 

In  1870 52,486 

In  1871 72,493 

In  1872 92,989 


SHEEP. 

53,288 

86,195 

54,624 

118.981 

118,981 


Average 65.950  86,414 

In  five  years  the  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  cattle  was  110  per  cent;  and  the 
increase  of  sheep  65  per  cent.  These  facts 
prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
population  of  the  city  is  fast  increasing ;  for 
beef  and  mutton  can  not  be  eaten  without 
somebody  to  eat  them.  On  the  whole,  the 
report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  shows 
the  prosperity  of  Cincinnati  increasing. 

E.  D.  M 
Aiken,  S.  C.  December  18,  1872. 


The  Coal  Tonnage  op  the  Reading  Rail- 
road.— The  Mining  Register  says  the  annual 
sheet  of  the  Reading  Railroad  shows  that 
during  the  year  ending  December,  the  amount 
of  anthracite  passing  over  the 

Tons. 
Ma'n  Line  and  Lebanon  Valley  Rail- 
road was _ .3,955,218 

Laterals,  for  shipment  by  Schuylkill 

Canal 833,078 

Shipped  west,  via  Northern  Centnl 
Railway  &  Catawissa  &  Williams- 
port  branch 306,002 

Shipped  west   and  south  from  Pine 

Grove 92,663 

Consumed    on    laterals. 179,832 

Lehigh  and  Wyoming  coal 91,086 

Total  anthracite  paying  freight  .,5,457,880 
Bituminous  coal 439,589 

Total  of  all  kinds-paying  freight5,897,469 

Coal  for  company's  use,  anthracite...    274,718 

''  •   "    bituminous...      13,246 

Grand  total , 6,185,433 

Toqnuge  on  Schuylkill  Canal.,,    835,190 


Eric  Railway. 

The  following  dispatch  in  regard  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  matters  in  controversy  between 
Mr.  Jay  Gould  and  the  Erie  Railway,  reveals 
some  very  curions  facts.  Indeed  it  is  the 
confession  of  one  of  the  mo9t  stupendous 
thefts  that  has  ever  been  perpetrated  since  the 
annals  of  the  "  big  steals"  of  the  Roman 
generals  ;  they  however  never  refunded.  In 
that  respect  this  is  an  improvement;  bnt  then 
it  is  coupled  with  an  agreement  that  Mr.  Gould 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  "  squeeze  "  an 
equal  amount  out  of  some  one  else,  so  that  he 
shall  positively  lose  nothing  by  disgorging. 
This  is  a  most  singular  condition  of  our  mod- 
ern civilization,  and  is  a  phase  that  puts  a 
premium  on  big  crimes,  while  the  smaJler 
derelections  of  humanity  are  punished  with 
unwonted  severity: 

New  York,  Dec.  19. — The  new  Erie  man 
agement  to-day  completed  one  of  the  most 
nolable  of  its  undertakings.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  board,  this  morning,  there  were  present 
the  President,  P.  H.  Watson,  ex-Gov.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Babcock,  Mr.  Cisco,  Mr.  Schuchardt.  Mr. 
Lansing,  Mr.  Ramsdell,  W.  R.  Duncan,  S.  L. 
M.  Barlow,  Mr.  Day,  Mr.  Shippen,  and  ffm.  R. 
Travers. 

The  special  committee  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  proposal  made  by  Jay 
Gould  looking  for  a  settlement  of  the  suits  in- 
stituted against  him  by  the  Erie  Railway  Com- 
pany was  submitted.  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  E  D. 
Morgan,  Wm.  Butler  Duncan,  W.  R.  Travers, 
and  P.  H.  Watson  constituted  the  committee. 

The  report  submitted  was  very  long,  em- 
bracing the  full  terms  of  the  offer  made  by 
Gould,  and  concluding  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  proposition  of  settlement  be 
accepted.  The  report  was  adopted.  The  re- 
sult will  be  a  withdrawal  of  the  suits  pending 
against  Gould  upon  a  surrender  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  securities  amounting  to  $9,- 
860,000,  which  sum,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  members  of  the  special  committee,  will 
cover  the  total  amount  for  which  the  various 
suits  have  been  brought. 

The  terras  of  the  settlement  with  Jay  Gould 
inelude  the  transfer  of  60,000  shares  of  Erie 
stock,  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  a  number 
of  lots  of  valuable  land  amounting  to  fully 
$7,000,000  at  current  values.  It  is  stated  that 
before  this  thing  was  consummated  Gould  was 
allowed  to  pick  up  all  the  Erie  sharea  he  pos- 
sibly could  in  this  market  and  at  London,  and 
that  he  is  now  owner  of  something  like  200,000 
shares,  on  which  he  expects  to  make  more 
money  than  he  surrendered  to  the  company. 
This  statement  was  confirmed  by  Gould,  him- 
self, this  afternoon,  who  also  said  that  there 
was  an  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  con- 
sulted in  matters  of  importance  in  connection 
with  the  business  of  the  road.  He  thinks  that 
the  arrangements  now  made  will  enable  the 
company  to  lay  a  third  rail  on  the  Erie  road, 
to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad. 

It  is  also  stated,  on  other  authority,  that  the 
monoy  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  securi- 
ties is  to  be  used  in  laying  a  third  rail,  where- 
by the  narrow  gauge  roads  of  the  West  may 
have  another  outlet  to  New  York,  without 
breaking  bulk  ;  and  further,  it  is  reported  that 
Gould  will  throw  his  influence  in  the  North- 
west Company  in  favor  of  bringing  its  traffic 


over  Erie,  when  its  third  rail  is  laid.  There 
is  a  large  short  interest  in  Erie  shares,  and  it 
is  suspected  on  the  street  that  Gould  will  work 
Erie  like  Northwest  Common,  and  eventually 
twist  the  operators  on  the  bear  side.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  claim  of  the  Erie  Railway 
against  Gould,  was  reduced  some  sis  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  on  the  discovery 
that  he  had  turned  over  that  sum,  proceeds 
of  30,000  shares  of  Erie  slock,  to  the  company. 
Tbe  entry  did  not  appear  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  Erie  books,  but  it  was  at  length  discov- 
ered, and  the  sum  allowed  S.  L.  M.  Barlow 
stated  to  day  that  tbe  property  surrendered  by 
Gould  is  estimated  to  be  of  an  actual  cash 
value  of  from  $6,000,000  to  §7,000,000,  and 
worth  to  the  Erie  company  the  full  amount  of 
its  claim.  The  neceraary  writings  were  mak- 
ing at  his  office,  and  the  securities  will  be 
delivered  to  day. 

Barlow  said  Gould  received  no  equivalent 
whatever,  except  the  abandonment  of  the 
claim  against  him  by  tbe  Company. 


Kentucky  and  Great  Eastern    Railroad. 

We  have  been  shown  another  letter  from  Hon. 
N.  P.  Banks,  dated  at  Washington  on  the  8tb 
inst.  It  states  in  substance,  that  tbe  means 
have  already  been  provided  for  tbe  construction 
and  operation  of  sixty  milea  of  the  proposed 
road,  from  the  Brac';en  county  liDe  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  that  the  work  will  be  commenced 
and  completed  within  a  period  which  will  be  sat- 
isfactory to  our  people.  The  aid  of  the  coon- 
ties  and  of  private  citizens  along  the  line  will 
be  required  before  any  of  that  part  of  tbe  road 
from  the  Bracken  line  to  Cincinnati  or  from 
Portsmouth  to  the  Big  Sandy  will  be  underta- 
ken, but  there  will  be  no  delay  for  such  pur- 
pose before  tbe  work  from  the  Bracken  line  to» 
Portsmouth  will  be  commenced.  Mr.  Sands, 
the  newly  elected  President,  will  soon  be  in 
Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Hulburd,  the  Treasurer  is 
either  in  the  State  or  on  his  way  hither.  Mr. 
Banks  speaks  most  encouragingly  of  the 
prospects  of  the  enterprise,  and  does  not 
entertain  a  doubt  of  its  success.  Enclosed  in 
his  letter  is  one  from  Mr.  Sands,  which  says 
that  measures  have  been  taken  for  prompt 
action.  We  can  not  think  that  these  gentle- 
men have  given  their  names'to  a  fraud  upon 
our  people,  which  in  any  event  must  shortly 
be  exposed.  And  if  not,  these  letters  mean 
business.  The  part  of  the  road  referred  to 
beinc  built,  the  rest  must  and  will  soon  follow. 
— Maysville  Eagle 

Good  News. — In  addition  to  the  letters 
from  N.  P.  Banks  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  one  was  received  from  him  by  Judge 
Stanton.  In  substance  it  is  this  That  he  is 
requested  by  the  President  of  the  Kentucky 
and  Great  Eastern  Railroad  Company,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Sands,  to  sUte  positively  to  Judge 
Stanton  and  other  citizens  of  Mason  county, 
that  the  means  have  already  been  provide!  for 
building  the  road  from  the  Bracken  county 
line  to"  Portsmouth  ;  that  $600,000  of  the 
money  for  that  purpose  is  now  in  his  hands, 
that  the  road  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
the  requisite  force  of  men  can  be  obtained  ; 
that  it  will  be  ready  for  the  iron  by  July  1st, 
1873;  and  that  the  iron  will  be  laid  and  the 
cars  running  by  October  1st  following.  These 
statements  are  unequivocal.  According  to 
them  the  early  commencement  of  the  road  will 
depend  upon  no  future  contingency.— Mays- 
vil/le  Eagle. 
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Ohio    Valley    Rxilroail. 

Ohio  Vallet  Railroad  — The  election  held 
on  Wednesday  last,  at  Gallipolis,  to  donate 
$fiO,000  to  the  Ohio  Valley  Railroad,  was  car- 
ried in  its  favor  by  nine  votes  over  the  ne- 
cessary two-thirds.  A  drizzling  rain  prevail- 
ed all  day,  but  much  interest  was  manifested  at 
the  polls,  and  the  result  shows  a  close  contest. 

From  the  tenor  of  rumors  from  Portsmouth, 
some  of  its  denizens  are  making  themselves 
happy  over  the  prospect  that  the  C  &  0.  R. 
E  will  keep  down  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
river  to  Portsmouth,  cross  over  there -and 
thence  to  Hillsboro,  thu3  leaving  [ronton  out. 
— But  suppose  the  C.  &,  0.  R  R  should  go 
up  Symmes  creek  and  the  Ohio  Valley  R  R. 
follow  the  Ohio  skie  of  the  river  down  to  some 
point  in  Lawrence  county,  then  cross  to  the 
Kentucky  side  and  down  through  Springville 
opposite  Portsmouth!  This  would  be  sad  — 
Ironton  Register. 

The  Railroad  Muddle. — The  Ripley  Bee  is 
as  completely  perplexed  as  the  fronton  pa- 
pers, and  gives  vent  to  the  following  in  its 
last  issue  : 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  matter 
is,  Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr.  Trimble  are  trying 
all  kind  of  dodges  to  defeat  the  River  Route 
and  they  have  danced  around  so  much  that 
everybody,  save  a  few  dolts,  begin  lo  under- 
stand their  movements. 

To  put  it  in  a  nut  shell,  we  have  1st.  Mr 
Trimble  urging  the  people  of  Cincinnati  to 
appropriate  money  toward  building  a  coal 
road  from  Symmes  Creek  or  Portsmouth  to 
Hillsboro  and  Cincinnati,  when  it  is  au- 
thoratively  declared  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Huntington  to  build  a  coal  road  to  Cin- 
cinnati along  the  river  at  some  future  day. 

2nd.  The  editor  of  the  Portsmouth  Tribune 
claiming  that  Mr.  Huntington's  proposition  is 
to  carry  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad 
from  its  river  connection  at  Huntington  to 
Chicago  via  Ironton,  Portsmouth  and  the 
Scioto  Valley,  to  Hillsboro,  Dayton  &c,  Cin- 
cinnati not  in  the  ring. 

3rd.  The  friends  of  the  Symmes  Creek 
route,  (speaking  authoritatively  and  officially,) 
denying  that  Mr.  Huntington  has  abandoned 
the  Symmes  Creek  route  but  that  it  is  his 
purpose  to  continue  the  connection  with  Chi- 
cago on  that  line. 

And  the  recent  flop-up  of  the  middle  route 
smacks  somewhat  of  a  Trimble  move. 

'Tis  this  dodging  about  on  the  part  of  the 
Chesapeake  Company  that  has  disgusted  tha 
Lawrence  county  people,  and  made  them  de- 
termine to  go  nothing  but  the  ''Ohio  Valley 
Road,''  and  it  appears  that  if  ever  the  people 
get  a  road  along  the  river,  the  Ohio  Valley 
will  be  the  one  to  build  it.  The  citizens  of 
Portsmouth,  in  giving  advice  to  Ironton, 
should  take  some  to  themselves,  and  be  careful 
that  the)  do  not  work  against  their  own  inter- 
est— Portsmouth  Republican. 

The  Ironton  Register  very  justly  suspects 
President  Huntington  of  deceiving  the  people 
of  this  part  of  Ohio.  That  paper  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  his  real  intenlions'are  the  con- 
struction of  the  Kentucky  and  Great  E.istern 
Railroad,  and  that  ail  his  hobnobbing  with 
Col.  Trimble  and  the  rest  of  us,  was  merely  to 
defeat  ail  enterprises  on  this  side  of  the  river 
likely  to  enter  into  competition  -with  his  pet 
project,  tfackson,  Lawrence  and  "Highland 
have  been  badly  treated  by  this  slippery  capi- 
talist just  as  they  were  preparing  to  jollify 
over  the  building  of  the  Synims  Creek  con- 
nection. We  believe  the  Great  Eastern  will 
be  built,  and  without  further  delay. — Ports- 
mouth Republican. 


A  New  Railroad  Project. 

[From  the  Clinton  (Iowa)  Age, Oct.  4th.'; 

For  several  months  we  have  been  working 
up,  in  our  quiet  way,  a  new  railroad  project. 

This  enterprise  embraces  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  Indianapolis^  Indiana,  to 
the  city  of  Clinton.  Such  aline  of  road  would 
open  another  outlet  to  the  seaboard,  for  the 
entire  North-west,  and  by  a  much  shorter  and 
a  much  more  direct  route  than  is  now  in  ex- 
istence. From  Baltimore,  the  road  is  built 
to  Cincinnati,  and  from  Cincinnati  to  Indian- 
apolis and  Lafayette. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  article  to  give  a 
table  of  distances  showing  the  saving  in  miles 
by  this  contemplated  line  over  the  routes  now 
built  and  traveled.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
for  the  present  satisfy  the  reader  upon  .this 
point. 

This  is  what  we  claim:  The  route  herein 
projected  will  be  the  shortest  and  most  de- 
sirable one  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  for  the  en- 
tire range  of  country  north  of  the  line  of  the 
North-western  railroad  in  Iowa  and  north  of 
the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  way 
through  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  will  make 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad.  It  will  likewise  open  to 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore,  an- 
other connuection  with  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad. 

This  is  what  we  expect:  To  attract  to  this 
new  project  the  attention  of  railroad  men  of 
Baltimore.  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis.  We 
believe  the  interests  here  enumerated  will -see 
that  this  is  not  only  an  unusually  feasible  en- 
terprise, but  it  is  the  only  reasonable  one 
which  will  give  to  those  cities  a  share  of  the 
trade  of  that  portion  of  the  North-west  north  of 
the  line  herein  indicated. 

As  we  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  show 
the  advantages  which  those  cities  would  se- 
cure, by  opening  up  a  route  of  this  kind,  to 
the  railroad  and  commercial  men  of  those 
points,  figures  will  not  be  required  to  convince 
them  of  the  importance  of  the  project.  We 
believe  there  is  merit  enough  in  the  project  to 
secure  a  careful  examination  of  the  contem- 
plated liae,  and  that  too  at  an  early  day. 

Of  course  we  readily  apprehend  the  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  No  road  running  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  Mississippi  river  will  for  a  moment 
look  at  this  project.  We  are  glad  this  is  so. 
The  interests  of  that  section  of  the  North-west, 
north  of  the  line  herein  marked  out,  demand 
an  outlet  to  the  sea  which  shall  Rot  be  tribu- 
tary to  Chicago.  At  the  same  time  the  rail- 
road interests  which  we  expect  will  examine 
into  this  project,  must  in  self  defense  run 
their  line  of  roads  into  this  north-western 
country.  Look  at  the  map  and  see  i(  any 
more  feasible  plan  to  this  end  can  be  devised 
than  the  one  here  suggested. 

We  understand  very  well  that  this  project 
necessitates  the  construction  of  a  trunk  line 
of  road  from  Lafayette,  Indiana,  to  this  city. 
The  Chicago,  Omaha  &,  St  Jo.  road  — an  in- 
dependent enterprise,  in  no  wise  tied  to  any  ■ 
Chicago  road — will  make  the  desired  connec- 
tion with  the  Union  Pacific  at  Omaha.  The 
purchase  of  the  Iowa  Midland — which  we 
presume  the  North-western  would  willingly 
part  with  for  a  fair  consideration — and  its 
extension  north,  would  make  the  desirpd 
connection  with  the  Northern  Pacific.  Or 
still  other  arrangements  for  an  outlet  north 
are  feasible  at  or  near  this  point — but  for  the 
purpose  of  this  article  no  further  reference  to 
them  are  necessary. 


The  passenger  traffic  on  such  a  line  as  here 
projected  would  be  immense.  It  would  be  the 
popular  route — because  the  nearest  and  most 
aireet — for  the  traveling  public  which  is  con- 
stantly moving  between  the  seaboard  and  the 
north-west.  Such  a  line  from  this  city  to 
Indianapolis,  would  make  the  river  road  from 
this  city  to  Dubuque  and  St.  Paul  the  busiest 
thoroughfare  for  passenger  traffic  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  north-west. 


R  tllroacl  Burning?. 

The  Financial  Chronicle  says,  the  railroad 
reports  of  earnings  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber have  more  than  an  average  importance 
attached  to  them,  as  this  is  the  last  month  of 
heavy  autumn  traffic,  and  with  its  close  the 
results  of  the  whole  year's  business  are  pretty 
well  foreshadowed  In  December  a  material 
decrease  in  earnings  usually  begins  and  con- 
t'muesduring  the  balance  tf  the  winter  months. 

EARNINGS   IN  NOVEMBER 

1872.        18*1.     Increase. 

Atlantic  &  Gt.  Western S47I.771  8191,376      $80,398 

Atlantic  &  Pacific *I00  913     "98,362  2,2  1 

Burl.,  Ced.  Rap.  &  Minn....        98,592      69,394        29,111-) 

Central    Tacific 1,299  990    897  933       402,757 

Chicago    b.   Alton 454.915    455,608  

Chicago.  Dan.  b.  Vin *55  Ol'O 

Clev«.,Col.,Ciu.<c  Inil 380  014 

Krie _ -  1,704  374 

Illinois    Central _ 661  3:12 

Kansas   Pacific 310,34  > 

Lake  Shore  Jr.  Mich.  So „  I,5.'5;8I2 

Marietta  &  Cincinnati -     21)7  911 

Michigan  Central 616,021 

Milwaukee  b.    St.  Paul 702,838 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 227-33:1 

Pacific   of    Missouri ,:'3:i7,92(l 

St.    L.,  Sc   Iron  Mountain...      2J.I,:3I 

St.  L  ,  Alt  n  &  Terre  H *l7.l,3i3 

St.  L.,  Kansas  City  fcN »324  I  III 

St.  Louis 4c  Southeastern 97, »3      . 

Tol.,  Peoria  &  Warsaw 102  111)      llm.831  2,273 

I'ol.,  Wabash  &   Western...      489  341      531,080         _ 

Union  Pacific _ t850.00'>      708,142      141,853 


356  109 
1,463,454 
755.438 
290  230 
1,345,316 
172,ifi7 
587  434 
644,625 
117,833 
3.11  jus 
i:>4  427 
1  6  981 
319,792 


30,5115 
223,920 


20,115 

180,496 

35.344 

28,590 

58  213 

109  515 

2,817 

49,304 

16,342 

4,318 


Total    except  roads  not 
reporting  in    1871 11,270,022  9,971,388  1,415,170 

^Fourth  week  estimated. 
tApproximate  by  telegraph. 

The  earnings  for  eleven  months  now  past 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  pretty  clearly  what 
the  business  of  the  whole  year  will  amount  to. 
The  results  will  generally  be  satisfactory  and 
show  no  retrogression  in  railroad  prosperity 
In  some  eases  there  may  have  been  a  smaller 
average  of  earnings  per  mile  on  account  of 
increased  competition  or  from  the  rapid  con- 
struction of  new  lines,  whose  earnings  have 
not  yet  been  developed — but  upon  the  whole, 
we  believe  the  confidence  in  railroad  property 
will  be  in  no  degree  shaken  by  an  examina- 
tion of  these  traffic  reports. 

EARNINGS  FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  NOV.  30,  1872. 


1672. 

1371. 

Increase 

Atlantic*;  Gt.  Western.. 

4,727,1112 

4, 1 18,686 

603,328 

Bur   Ced.  Rap.  &  Minn. 

911.243 





12,060.390 

8,794,713 

8,205  077 

4,827,323 
4.08!)  533 

4  901  233 
3, ".36.150 

Cleve.,Col.  Cin.&lnd. 

553  383 

16,997.990 

15,981  117 
7713.012 
3,1190,629 

13,562  090 

2,016  873 

7.2-2,461 

324,312 

2.000,058 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  S.. 

16,162.748 

Marietta  &   Cincinnati- 

1  825  731 

1 ,520.894 

304.837 

6,417,341 

5,477  857 

939  484 

Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul.. 

6  441,984 

6  217,400 

220,584 

Missouri  Kansas  &  T... 

1,687.2 '4 

8!I2,049 

795,187 

Pacific  of  Missouri 

*3.313,7!9 

3,268.920 

44,799 

St  Louis,  Alton  k  T.  II. 

*1.76B,:I48 

1.717  8)1 

48  647 

St.   L.  Kansas  C     4;  N. 

S3  2 17,612 

2  643  CH 

003,994 

St.  Louis  &  Iron  M  >unt. 

2,045  588 

1,476  161 

569,427 

Toledo,  Peoria b.  War... 

1,179  3:0 

973.114 

200.216 

Toledo  Wabash  &.  West. 

5,470,0't2 

5.2PI.728 

256.351 

t8  069,026 

7,051,746 

1. 017,280 

Total  (except  roads  not 
reporting  ia  18MJ  ...$1 11,040  4  23  895,163  535  313,881 ,33« 

■Fourth  week  of  October  estimated. 
{Approximate  by  telegraph. 
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The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Washington,  D  C  ,  December  10,  1872. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  Stales, 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  dated  October 
1,  1872,  the  undersighed,  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  and  report  upon  the  complet- 
ed road  and  telegraph  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  from  its  junction 
with  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road near  Thomson,  Minn  ,  to  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report: 

LOCATION   OF  THE    ROAD. 

The  line  of  the  road,  so  far  as  examined  by 
the  Commission,  is,  in  its  opinion,  so  located 
as  to  combine  the  purposes  of  a  central  and 
convenient  channel  for  the  business  of  the 
region  of  the  country  traversed  by  it,  regard 
being  had  to  through  as  well  as  local  traffic, 
and  to  future  as  well  as  present  need. 

GRAPE  AND  CURVES. 

As  a  rule  the  grades  upon  the  line  of  the 
road  were  found  to  be  light  and  the  curves 
moderate  ;  the  heaviest  ascent  is  at  the  rate  of 
53.3  to  the  mile  and  is  something  less  than 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length.  Three-fourths 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  line  is  below  an 
average  grade  of  thirty  feet  to  the  mile  and 
about  sixty  miles  of  the  distance  is  of  grade 
level. 

The  sharpest  curve  is  about  3  deg.in  a  rad- 
ius of  about  2,000  feet.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  all  the  grades  and  curves  fall 
within  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  Government, 
and  are  not  greater  in  number  or  extent 
than  would  be  sanctioned  by  sound  engineer- 
ing or  economy  of  construction. 

EMBANKMENTS  AND  EXCAVATIONS. 
The  embankments  and  excavations  come 
within  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  in- 
structions furnished  as  a  guide.  They  were 
furthermore  found  to  be  uniformly  in  good 
condition,  and  subjects  of  proper  care  on  the 
part  of  the  Company. 

MECHANICAL   STRUCTURES. 

No  stone  suitable  for  the  purpose  having 
been  found  on  or  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  the  line  the  culverts  and  the  abutments  and 
piers  for  bridges  on  the  road  are  constructed 
of  timber.  The  number  of  bridges  on  the  di- 
vision examined  is  twenty-six.  Eight  of  these 
are  the  "  Howe  truss,"  with  spans  varying  from 
forty  to  143  feet  in  length,  with  pile  ap- 
proaches, except  that  over  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Brainard.  This  is  approached  by  a 
well  constructed  trestle  work.  The  remaining 
are  pile  bridges  varying  in  length.  Many  of 
these  it  is  intended  shall  be  permanently  filled 
in  with  earth,  and  the  work  to  that  end  was 
found  to  be  in  progress  at  several  points.  The 
total  number  of  culverts  is  202,  of  which 
ninety-seven  are  box  and  105  are  open.  They 
were  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  generally, 
and  are  believed  to  be  sufficient  both  in  size 
and  number  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  constructed. 

SIDINGS. 

The  number  of  sidings  is  twenty-two,  and 
their  aggregate  length  is  44,875  feet.  They 
are  judiciously  distributed  along  the  line  of 
the  road,  and  a>-e  deemed  ample,  both  in  loca- 
tion and  capacity,  for  its  present  require- 
ments. 


BALLASTING. 

The  road  was  found  to  be  well  and  substan- 
tially billasled  with  gravel.  The  ties  are 
firmly  embedded,  and  the  track  is  smooth  and 
in  good  condition.  In  illustration  of  this 
point  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  regular 
passenger  and  freight  trains  have  been  run- 
ning at.  fully  average  rate  of  speed  over  the 
entire  length  of  the  division  since  the  first  day 
of  last  May. 

CROSS  TIES. 

The  ties  are  laid  2,640  to  the  mile,  and  are 
of  the  timber  found  on  the  line  of  the  road. 
About  10  per  cent,  are  of  oak,  45  per  cent,  of 
Tamarack,  and  45  per  cent,  of  Norway  pine. 
As  the  "fish  joint"  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Company,  and  as  experience  has  shown  that 
this  joint  is  best  broken  between  ties,  no  dif 
ference  in  the  choice  of  timber  for  these 
points  has  been  deemed  necessary.  The  ties 
are  hewn,  and  in  points  of  dimension  and 
bearing  surface  fully  conform  to  the  prescrib- 
ed standard. 

RAILS. 

The  rails  are  of  American  manufacture, 
and  weigh  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  yard.  In 
quality  and  manner  of  laying  they  meet,  in 
tbe  judgment  of  the  Commission,  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Government  on  the  subject. 

ROLLING  STOCK. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  Company  is  consti- 
tuted as  follows  : 

Locomotive  engines 68 

Passenger  cars  18 

Baggage   cars 5 

Pay  cars 1 

Observation  cars 2 

Boxcars 350 

Platform  cars 1,000 

Caboose  cars 6 

Wrecking    cars 1 

Hand  cars .■      52 

Rubber   cars 36 

Pile  driver ■        1 

This  stock  is  believed  to  be  ample  for  the 
present  and  near  future  equipments  of  the 
road,  and  the  Commission  takes  pleasure  in 
bearing  testimony  to  its  uniformly  excellent 
qualities  and  good  condition.  In  addition  to 
the  list  given  above  twenty-eight  locomotive 
engines  and  four  passenger  cars  are  now  in 
process  of  construction,  under  contract  to  be 
delivered  at  an  early  day. 

ENGINE-HOUSES  AND  REPAIR  SHOPS. 
At  Brainard  the  Comoany  has  erected  ex- 
tensive and  well  equipped  engine-houses  and 
repair  shops,  furnished  with  steam  power  and 
all  the  machinery  necessary  for  probable  con- 
tingencies, with  a  large  stock  of  iron  and 
other  supplies  on  hand.  In  addition  to  these, 
engine-houses  and  repair  shops  were  found  at 
Duluth,  and  also  at  Fargo,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  Up  to  the 
time  of  inspection  tbe  buildings  ased  for  this 
purpose  were  constructed  of  wood,  but  at 
Duluth  and  Fargo  extensive  engine-houses 
were  being  built  of  brick,  with  the  work  upon 
them  so  far  advanced  as  to  justify  the 
expectation  of  the  Company  that  they  would 
be  fully  completed  before  tbe  commencement 
of  the  winter  months. 

PASSENGER  AND    FREIGHT    STATIONS. 

There  are  fifteen  passenger  and  nine  freight 
stations  on  the  divisions  examined.  These 
buildings  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  vary 
in  size  from  16  by  24  feet,  to  30  by  50  feet, 
the  majority  being  20  by  40  feet.  They  are 
located  judiciously,  with    due   regard  to  the 


passenger  and  freight  business  of  the  road 
and  arc  deemed  adequate  to  its  wants.  They 
are  substantially  built,  tasteful  in  appearance, 
supplied  with  conveniences  usually  found  ira 
such  establishments,  and  in  every  respect  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  upon  the  ma- 
jority of  roads  in  the  country. 

RECEPTION  HOUSE. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  station  houses 
the  Company  has  constructed  at  Brainard  and 
also  at  Glyndor,  the  crossing  of  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific  Railroad,  a  spacious  and  com- 
fortable house  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  emigrants  and  others  seeking  homes  near 
the  line  of  tbe  road.  These  houses  will 
accommodate  about  300  persons  each,  and 
are  provided  with  plain  and  substantial 
furniture  and  necessary  cooking  utensils  for 
the  use  of  the  occupants.  It  is  intended  that 
they  shall  be  occupied,  free  of  charge,  by  all 
persons  in  search  of  homes,  either  npon  the 
Government  or  Company's  lands  lying  within 
the  limits  of  the  land  agent  of  the  road.  A 
similar  building  is  also  located  at  Duluth. 

WATER  8TATr0NS. 

The  water  stations  are  twenty  in  number, 
with  an  aggregate  tankage  capacity  of  200,000 
gallons,  exclusive  of  one  at  Pillager  Station 
supplied  by  a  running  stream  by  steam  power 
syphon,  the  capacity  of  which  is  practically 
unlimited.  They  are  of  an  improved  plan, 
and  are  substantially  constructed  and  provided 
with  such  protection  against  freeziug  as  is 
believed  to  be  adequate. 

SNOW     FENCE3. 

To  guard  against  obstruction  from  snow  the 
Company  has  already  built  snow-fences  along 
the  side  of  such  deep  excavations  as  are  not 
protected  from  the  force  of  winds  by  growing 
timber.  The  minor  excavations  are  protected 
by  a  single  line  of  fence  on  either  side  ;  the 
deeper  cuts  by  a  double  line  on  either  side. 
These  fences  arc  locatel  about  100  feet  from 
the  track,  with  a  space  of  100  between  the 
two  lines.  The  managers  of  the  Company 
express  the  confident  opinion  that  these 
fences  will  afford  adequate  protection  against 
more  than  the  ordinary  snow-fall  of  that 
region. 

TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

The  telegraph  line  of  the  Company  is  welt 
constructed  and  equipped,  and  its  facilities  are 
ample  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  road  and  the 
probable  wants  of  the  public, 

CONCLUSION. 

Having  found  that  portion  of  tbe  road  lying 
between  Thompson  Junction  and  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  228  4118-5280  miles  in 
length,  to  be  judiciously  located,  well  con- 
structed, and  adequately  equipped,  Bnd 
believing  that  it  substantially  meets  the 
requirements  both  of  tbe  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  law  and  department  regulations  bearing 
on  the  subject,  the  Commission  respectfully 
recommends  its  acceptance  by  tbe  Govern- 
ment. We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great 
respect,  your  obedient  servants. 

S.  H.   Kauffmann. 
A.  C.  Sands 
Thomas  Underwood. 
Commissioners. 


— A  new  railroad  enterprise  has  just  been 
inaugurated;  a  line  625  miles  in  length,  com- 
mencing at  Springfield,  Mo  ,  and  running  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  name  of  this  road 
is  to  be  the  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Gulf 
Railroad. 
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Report  of  the  Connect  lent  River  Railroad 

The  Connecticut  River  Railroad  extends 
from  Springfield,  Ma*s.,  northward  50  miles 
to  South  Vernon,  at  the  Vermont  State  line, 
with  a  branch  2J  miles  long  from  Chicopee  to 
Chicopee  Palls,  and  one  2  miles  long  from 
Holyoke  Depot  to  South  Holyoke ;  also,  ac- 
quired during  the  past  year,  the  Mount  Tom 
and  Easthampton  Railroad,  3J  miles  long; 
making  a  total  of  58  miles  of  road.  During 
the  past  year  a  considerable  reduction  in 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  was  made.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  for  the 
year  ending  with  September,  1872  : 

RECEIPTS 

1871.  1872. 

From  passengers. ..$31 9,462  33  $323,247  06 

Prom  freights 376,701  51  375,536  08 

From    mails 6,076  50  6,059  56 

From  express 13,080  47  13,065  99 

From  rents,  etc 10.07102  15,459  78 

Total $725,391  83     $733,368  47 

EXPENDITURES. 

Operatingandexp..$433,908  28  $478,153  82 

Interest  paid 20,165  26  27,598  82 

Payment  to  sink,  fd       8,000  00  8,000  00 

Taxes,  insur.,  etc...     92,326   15  39,733   13 

Two5percentdiv's  170;000  00  170,000  00 

Total $724,399  69     $723,485  77 

Surplus 992  14  9,882  70 

Total  $725,391  83     $733,368  47 

The  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  $217,102  22,  making  the  present  total 
surplus  $226,985  13  The  track  has  received 
224  tons  of  new  or  rerolled  iron  rails  and  500 
tons  of  steel  rails,  265  kegs  of  spikes  and  30,- 
202  cross-ties.  The  economy  in  using  steel 
rails  altogether  in  the  main  track  is  well  es- 
tablished, and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  company 
to  introduce  them  as  fast  as  the  iron  rails 
become  unserviceable.  A  baggage  and  smok 
ing  car,  two  first-class  passenger  cars,  and  a 
new  locomotive  have  been  added  to  the 
equipment.  Che  Mount  Tom  and  Easthamp- 
ton road  has  been  purchased  for  $120,000, 
and  its  earnings  and  expenses  are  merged 
into  the  general  accounts.  The  grading  and 
masonry  for  the  second  track,  about  five  miles 
long,  between  Chicopee  and  Holyoke,  except- 
ing the  Connecticut  river  bridge,  is  well  ad- 
vanced, and  will  be  ready  for  the  bridge 
superstructures  and  track  before  the  close  of 
the  season,  but  the  track  will  not  be  laid  till 
next  summer.  This  will  make  eight  miles  of 
double  track,  from  Springfield  to  Holyoke. 

To  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Easthampton  Branch  and  for  the  extension  of 
the  second  track,  1,500  additional  shares  of 
stock  have  been  issued  and  sold  for  $195,885. 
The  capital  stock  now  amounts  to  $1,850,000. 
The  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  report 
the  present  value  of  the  fund  at  $132,907  68. 
The  bonded  debt  is  only  about  $200,000 
more  than  the  sinking  fund,  and  will  soon  be 
extinguished  The  capital  stock  is  at  the  rate 
of  $31,900  per  mile  of  road. 

— The  Great  Jackson  Railroad  comprises 
the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  North- 
ern ;  from  New  Orleans  to  Jackson,  Miss, 
183  miles;  thence  north  over  the  Misisssippi 
Central  276  miles  more  to  Humboldt,  Tenn. 
It  also  comprises  the  Mississippi  and  Tennes- 
see, from  Grenada,  Miss.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn., 
100  miles,  making  559  miles  of  direct  north 
and  south  road  under  one  management;  the 
only  management  that  have  been  able  to 
operate  these  great  trunk  lines  with  profit, 
or  in  fact  without  loss  to  the  owners. 


Failure  of  the  Narrow  Gauge  System  in 
British  India. 

The  New  York  Bulletin  says  in  its  editorial 
columns  of  Saturday: 

In  the  official  report  submitted  to  the  En- 
glish Government  by  Colonel  Kennedy,  Con- 
sulting Engineer  of  the  Bombay,  Btroda  and 
Central  Indian  Railroad,  the  change  to  narrow 
i  gauge  is  represented  as  a  national  misfortune. 
During  the  administration  of  Earl  Dalhousie, 
tbe  ablest  Governor  General  in  British  India 
for  over  a  generation,  the  admirable  railroad 
system  of  that  country  was  devised,  and  the 
gauge  was  fixed  at  five  feet  six  inches.  This 
gauge  was  fixed  after  a  careful  and  scientific 
consideration  of  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the 
classes  of  Indian  produce  likely  to  constitute 
the  business  of  the  railroads  But  under  the 
excitement  occasioned  some  years  ago  by  the 
celebrated  "  battle  of  the  gauges,"  the  English 
Government  resolved  to  reduce  the  gauge  of 
future  railroad  extensions  to  three  feet  three 
and  three-eighths  inches.  In  cases,  however, 
where  a  break  of  gauge  was  regarded  as  es- 
pecially injurious,  provision  was  to  be  made 
for  a  third  rail  to  accommodate  the  broad 
gauge  cars. 

In  explanation  of  this  control  exercised  by  the 
English  Government  over  the  railroad  system 
of  India,  it  i3  the  result  of  the  interest  guar- 
antee system.  The  Government  does  not  ad- 
vance the  money  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  It  only  guarantees  private  capital- 
ists a  certain  amount  of  interest,  the  payment 
of  which  terminates  when  the  railroads  earn 
sufficient  dividends  to  pay  interest  on  the 
money  invested.  Pending  this  result  the 
British  Indian  Government  is  entitled  to  be 
represented  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
exercise  a  certain  influence  in  the  expendi- 
ture and  management.  It  was  under  this 
system  that  the  Government  derived  the  right 
of  establishing   and  changing  the  gauge. 

Colonel  Kennedy  states  that  from  the  re- 
cord of  two  years'  traffic  on  one  of  the  leading 
railroads  in  British  India,  the  average  range  of 
specific  gravity  for  forty-three  different  classes 
of  goods  was  from  221  cubic  inches  per  ton  of 
weight  to  five  cubic  feet  of  bulk  per  ton  of 
weight,  and  that  the  actual  average  of  two 
years'  traffic  was  eighty  cubic  feet  per  ton, 
after  making  all  due  allowance  for  waste  in 
stowage  This  would  give  an  average  space 
of  640  feet  for  the  stowage  of  eight  tons  in  the 
ordinary  car  of  the  five  and  one  half  feet 
gauge,  the  height  of  the  load  above  the  plat- 
form not  exceeding  five  feet,  and  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  gross  load  not  exceeding  five 
feet  above  the  rails. 

But  when  it  came  to  pack  eight  tons  of 
loosely  pressed  cotton  measuring  1,488  cubic 
feet,  or  wool,  measuring  1,120  cubic  feet,  on  a 
wagon  having  only  three  feet  three  inches 
transversely  between  the  wheels,  and  with 
only  one  half  the  stability,  it  was  found  that 
the  thing  could  not  be  done.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  build  the  load  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  high,  and  render  it  top  heavy.  The  fit- 
ness of  a  narruw  gauge  car,  running  down  an 
inclined  plane  to  the  nearest  port  or  general 
depot,  to  carry  heavy  minerals  measuring 
from  five  to  twelve  cubic  inches  to  the  ton, 
and  with  the  entire  load  of  eight  tons  con- 
tained in  eighty  cubic  feet  of  wagon  space, 
could  not  be  doubted,  and  possessed  unques- 
tionable advantages.  But  these  advantages 
by  no  means  applied  to  a  railroad  through 
agricultural  and  cotton  districts  where  the 
cars  must  be  broad  and  wide,  and  adapted  for 
the  transportation  of  more  bulky  commodi- 
ties. 


The  plea  of  economy  urged  on  behalf  of  the 
narrow  gauge  system  is  alleged  to  be  wholly 
illusive.  The  Government  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  railroad  on  the  three 
feet  three  and  three-eighth  inch  standard  Eng- 
lish gauge  from  Kotree  to  Moolton  (Indus 
Valley  line  is  placed  at  $15,000,000;  third 
rail  on  the  Scinde  and  Punjaub  lines,  $2,- 
600,000;  total,  $17,600,000.  While  the  cost 
of  the  standard  gauge  for  the  same  line  ia 
estimated  at  $16,700,000,  a  difference  of $900- 
000  in  favor  of  the  broad  or  standard  gauge. 

The  actual  difference  of  $1,700,000  in  favor 
of  the  narrow  gauge  line,  without  the  third 
rail,  was  found  to  be  more  neutralized  by  the 
increased  cost  of  equipment  or  rolling  stock, 
rendered  necessary  in  order  to  render  its 
actual  working  capacity  equal  to  that  of  the 
broad  gauge  line.  Mr.  Molesworth,  the  Con- 
sulting Engineer  of  the  British  Government 
on  State  railways,  gives  another  estimate  of 
the  comparative  expenses  of  constructing  the 
three  lines,  which  would  increase  the  differ- 
ence against  the  narrow  gauge  system  to  a 
sum  of  $2,700,000. 

The  Government  engineers  also  find  that  to 
perform  the  same. — standard  gauge — work 
with  the  narrow  gauge  rolling  stock,  it  would 
require  1  4  5  the  number  of  cars,  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  engine  power.  In  the 
estimates  of  the  Indus  Valley  Railroad  the 
cost  of  rolling  stock  is  estimated  at  $7,215  a 
a  mile  for  standard  (five  feet  six  inches) 
gauge  and  at  $4,810  for  an  equal  number  of 
narrow  gauge  cars  and  locomotives.  Adding 
four-fifths  to  the  narrow  gauge  estimates  in 
order  to  make  the  transportation  facilities 
equal  to  the  standard  gauge,  will  bring  the 
cost  of  rolling  stock  up  to  $6,660,  making  a 
difference  of  $1,445  against  the  narrow  gauge 
system.  Private  contractors  of  admitted  re- 
sponsibility actually  offered  to  construct  the 
proposed  Indus  Valley  and  Peshawur  Rail- 
road on  the  standard  gauge  plan  for  less 
money  than  the  Government  was  prepared  to 
spend  on  the  narrow  gauge  line  for  the  same 
distance,  the  gradients,  curves,  bridges,  etc.,  to 
be  in  all  respects  equally  substantial,  and  the 
broad  gauge  road  to  be  completed  in  less  lime 
than  it  was  proposed  to  construct  the  narrow 
gauge  line. 

Other  evidence  is  also  given  in  the  reports 
purporting  to  show  that  the  advantages  of  the 
narrow  gauge  system  were  altogether  imagi- 
nary when  compared  with  the  broad  gauge 
system.  In  fine,  the  Government  engineers 
concur  in  representing  the  narrow  gauge 
system  as  a  failure  and  as  a  serious  national 
misfortune  so  far  at  least  as  British  India  is 
concerned.  It  is  not  suitable  to  the  country 
and  the  wants  of  the  agricultural  and  business 
classes.  One  engineer  condemns  it  as  being 
the  most  costly,  inconvenient  and  dangerous 
principle  that  could  be  devised  for  general 
traffic. 

This  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  narrow 
gauge  system  in  British  India  should  be  duly 
considered  by  the  persons  engaged  in  the  va- 
rious narrow  gauge  projects  that  now  begin  to 
attract  public  attention. 


— Tbe  track  of  the  Paducah  &  Memphis 
Railroad  is  now  laid  for  71  miles  from  Padu- 
cah, and  8  miles  beyond  Troy,  Tenn  ,  to  which 
point  trains  have  been  running,  and  the  road 
is  ready  for  tbe  iron  some  seven  miles  further. 
The  company  has  a  quantity  of  iron  at 
Memphis,  and  will  commence  to  lay  iron  from 
Memphis  northward  soon. 
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A  Triumph  of  Engineering  Skill. 

THE  OPENING  OF  HOOSAC  TUNNEL,  AND  THE  JOIN- 
ING OF  THE  TWO  DRIFTS. 

[From  the  Boston  Advertiser,  18th.] 
When  the  lirst  opening  from  the  central 
shaft  to  the  east  end  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
was  opened  on  Thursday  last  it  was  known 
before  any  measurements  had  been  made  that 
the  error,  if  any,  in  the  direction  was  very 
small.  The  hole  was  enlarged,  and  the  lines 
carried  through  from  the  shaft  to  the  end  on 
Sunday  last,  and  the  total  error  was  found  to 
be  but  five  sixteenths  of  an  inch  laterally,  and 
one  and  a  quarter  inch  in  level,  the  depth 
being  measured  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  ! 
Only  those  who  appreciate  the  enormous  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  a  line  into  a  tunnel  where  no 
compass  is  worth  its  weight  in  old  iron  as  a 
guide,  but  especially  the  exceeding  delicacy  of 
the  process  of  carrying  down  one  thousand 
feet  perpendicularly  similar  points,  can  under- 
stand how  great  a  triumph  this  marvelous 
accuracy  was.  We  venture  to  say  that  no 
great  work  of  tbe  kind  was  ever  done  by 
keener  eyes  or  steadier  hands,  or  was  more 
patiently,  carefully,  and  frequently  verified; 
and  the  result  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon 
all  concerned.  The  following  communication 
from  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  State  will 
be  interesting  in  this  connection: 
"  To  the  Editors  vf  the  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser : 

"Your  correspondent  in  describing  the 
joining  of  the  headings  at  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
said  the  discrepancy  in  the  working  lines 
'could  not  be  much  over  a  foot  and  might  be 
very  much  less.'  Having  taken  the  first  pos- 
sible opportunity  after  the  clearing  away  of 
the  smoke,  I  visited  the  tunnel,  and,  with  Mr. 
Frost  and  his  assistant  engineers,  spent  a  day 
in  connecting  the  lines,  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing such  modification  as  necessity  might  re- 
quire. I  was  the  first  man  to  measure  the 
discrepancy  after  the  points  had  been  fixed 
from  east  to  west  at  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
found  it  to  be  just  five  sixteenths  of  an  inch 
of  lateral  error. 

"  The  vertical  error  amounts  to  one  tenth  of 
a  frot,  or  one  and  a  quarter  inch,  nearly  as- 
certained by  comparing  the  inside  levels  with 
the  levels  which  were  run  over  the  mountain 
in  1870  by  Mr.  Frost.  The  success  of  this  as 
an  application  of  the  exact  sciences  depends 
more  upon  the  persistent  industry  of  the  engi- 
neering corps  than  upon  any  new  methods 
employed.  The  projection  of  a  definite  direc- 
tion from  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  where  mag- 
netic direction  is  useless,  is  no  new  problem, 
but  I  do  not  remember  of  another  instance 
where  a  horizontal  line  has  been  so  extended 
for  a  distance  of  over  fifteen  hundred  feet 
(over  a  fourth  of  a  mile)  from  the  bottom  of  a 
smoky  pit  over  a  thousand  feet  in  depth  and 
only  twenty-three  feet  in  diameter.  Nor  an- 
other instance  where  a  tunnel  has  been  cut 
with  such  exactness  for  two  and  a  quarter 
miles  from  its  portal  without  a  communication 
wilh  the  surface.  The  processes  are  old  in 
their  essential  parts,  but  the  detail  has  been 
worked  out  by  endless  patience  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  engineering  corps.  Amid  falling 
rocks  and  suffocating  smoke,  surrounded  by 
the  most  depressing  circumstances  of  danger, 
darknees,  filth,  and  monotony,  those  men  have 
plodded  on  for  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month  for  the  past  years,  with  none  of  the  ex- 
hilaration which  attends  the  ordinary  field 
work  in  the  open  air.  It  may  be  a  satisfaction 
to  all  who  have  had  a  hand  in  it  to  meet  with 
such  success. 


"I  wish  it  to  be  known  that  American  en- 
gineering is  not  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  precision,  where  such  a  result  can  be  at- 
tained by  skill  and  patient  industry,  and  think 
the  result  will  be  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of 
exactness. 

"  Edward  S.  Philbrick, 
"Consulting  Engineer  State  of  Massachusetts." 


The  Iron  Trade. 


The  following  from  the  American  Manvfac- 
urer  of  Pittsburg,  gives  the  views  of  that 
reliable  journal  as  to  the  immediate  future  of 
Iron  Manufactures,  both  in  Europe  and  our 
own  country.  As  was  to  be  expected  the 
enormous  increase  in  price  attained  since  last 
Spring  has  had  its  legitimate  effect  of  curtail- 
ing consumption,  with  a  consequent  falling  off 
of  the  demand  and  reduction  of  price.  Our 
own  market  has  in  a  measure  sympathised 
with  it,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  The 
Manufacturer  says : 

ENGLISH  IRON   MARKET. 

The  iron  trade  of  England  has,  as  we  pre- 
dicted a  few  weeks  ago,  gone  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  seems  at  last  to  have  reached  a 
climax  of  depression,  as  sudden,  and  perhaps 
as  severe,  as  any  within  the  experience  of  the 
iron  masters,  and  we  may  now  look  for  some 
improvement  soon.  In  the  South  Staffordshire 
district,  the  mills  and  forges  arer  not  running 
more  than  two  or  three  days  per  week,  and  the 
blast  furnaces  are  being  blown  out.  First 
class  pig  is  selling  at  £6  per  ton,  while  £10 
for  bars  and  £  1 1  for  sheets  are  freely  accepted. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  £5  and  £9,  and  at  this 
figure  the  production  is  50  per  cent,  less  than 
nine  months  ago.  In  South  Wales,  rails  can 
be  bought  for  £10  10s.,  and  the  probability  is 
that  an  order  at  a  few  shillings  less  would  not 
be  refused.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  neither 
coal  nor  labor  has  fallen,  though  in  South 
Wales  the  men  have  been  notified  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  per  cent. 

The  continued  high  price  of  coal,  in  view 
of  the  large  reduction  in  the  price  of  iron,  is 
an  anomaly  in  tbe  English  market,  and  more 
than  anything  else  shows  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  fuel.  In  the  reaction  that  followed 
high  prices  in  ihe  spring  of  1845,  and  Decem- 
ber 1852,  coal  sympathised  and  fell  in  propor- 
tion, but  now  it  maintains  the  same  high  figure 
as  during  the  high  price  of  iron,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  it  will  remain  so. 

To  sum  up  the  relative  state  of  the  iron 
market,  we  would  say  that  the  buyers  are 
having  it  their  own  way.  Makers  are  willing 
to  book  orders  at  current  rates,  but  those 
having  contracts  to  give  prefer  to  wait.  But 
this  can  not  last  long.  Buyers  may  defer 
their  orders  for  a  short  period,  but  they  must 
have  iron,  and  when  the  break  occurs  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  such  a  rush 
that  prices  will  advance. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  information 
that  bottom  has  been  reached  in  the  English 
market.  We  have  never  believed  that  the  re- 
duction in  prices  has  been  the  result  of  over 
production,  but  of  a  holding  off  on  the  part,  of 
the  buyers.  Now  tliey  must  have  iron  and  as 
the  mills  have  been  running  only  half  and 
third  time  stocks  are  light  and  there  is  every 
probability  of  fair  prices  being  reached, 
though  not  so  high  as  for  the  last  nine  months. 

THE     OUTLOOK. 

The  prospect  for  the  year  that  we  are  about 
to  enter  on,  regarding  the  iron  trade,  is  fair — 
perhaps  a  high  average  of  fair — as  far  as  can 


be  judged.  The  great  difference  in  price  now 
between  Scotch  pig  and  Western  brands  of 
iron  will  very  likely  soon  be  compromised  by 
a  decline  in  the  price  of  the  imponed,  and  an 
advance  in  that  of  the  latter  ;  and  then  there 
is  a  prospect  that  prices  will  rule  about  even 
without  much  fluctuation  for  a  few  months  of 
the  year.  The  vast  improvements  in  progress 
throughout  the  country  will  certainly  make 
still  further  demands  on  our  mills,  mines, 
founderies  and  furnaces  ;  and  while  this  will 
not  be  so  great  as  it  has  been  through  the 
nine  months  of  the  wonderful  year  about  clos- 
ing, tbe  best  informed  observers  look  for  a 
year  of  good  business. 

The  unfinished  railroads,  the  other  projected 
enterprises,  the  prospective  business  in  marine 
affairs,  coal  and  ore;  all  imply  business  for 
the  coming  year.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  such  a  time  we  are  about  closing  will  be 
witnessed  immediately  again,  but  the  prospect 
of  a  good  average,  a  healthy  demand  in  all 
branches,  is  very  good,  and  after  all  this  is 
better,  more  indicative  of  permanency  than 
mere  spasmotic  demand.  Most  of  our  manu- 
factories now  have  sufficient  orders  to  keep 
running,  but  not  at  all  pressed,  and  nearly  all 
look  for  such  a  time  as  we  have  hinted  at. 

CAN  WE  OVER   DO   IT? 

A  well  informed  iron  man,  in  answer  to  a 
question  concerning  the  matter,  says:  There 
need  be  no  fear  that  the  72  blast  furnaces 
erected  this  year  with  a  capacity  of  400,000 
tons  will  over  do  the  iron  trade,  for,  consider 
ing  the  greatly  increased  demand,  the  number 
mentioned  is  not  more  than  10  furnaces  would 
have  been  if  started  at  once  say  twelve  years 
ago.  There  have  been  times  in  the  history  of 
American  iron  trade  when  the  facilities  for 
supply  did  not  exceed  the  demand,  but  it  was 
only  temporary.  Our  home  iron  demand  is 
constantly  growing  and  must  of  necessity  still 
grow,  and  if  we  are  favored  with  a  protection 
against  the  foreign  iron,  manufactured  by 
cheap  labor,  our  own  sources  of  supply  and 
demand  will  regulate  themselves,  and  they 
will  increase  in  a  steady  and  healthy  growth 
to  an  extent  not  yet  dreamed  or*by  those  who 
fear  that  our  producing  facilities  are  "  being 
over  done." 

With  the  increase  of  wages  abroad,  and  tbe 
growing  scarcity  of  material,  we  will  soon  see 
foreign  countries  demanding  the  whole  of 
their  own  product,  while  we,  constantly  ex- 
panding as  we  have  been,  opening  new  mines 
that  to  exhaust  is  beyond  all  calculation,  will 
at  no  late  day  be  elbowing  for  sale  room  in 
some  of  the  territories  abroad  now  supplied  by 
the  British  and  German  iron  masters. 

Carrying  the  figure  further,  we  may  at  some 
time  with  our  increasing  means  of  product, 
catch  up  to  the  demand,  and  occasion  a  halt, 
but  it  will  be  a  short  halt,  for  the  onward 
march  of  our  progress  as  a  body  will  not  allow 
this  great  industry  to  remain  far  behind. 


—  The  fact  that  the  Rosecran3  Mexican 
Railroad  project  has  been  referred  to  the 
President  is  considered  to  give  it  a  slight 
advantage,  as  Congress  will  adjourn  before 
his  report  can  be  acted  on.  It  is  supposed 
that  Plumb  and  Rosecrans'  projects  will  be 
presented  jointly  to  Congress  at  its  next  ses- 
sion. One  member  of  Congress  opposed  the 
railroads  in  a  speech,  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  ruin  the  business  of  transportation  by 
mules,  and  bring  in  many  emigrants  who 
would  ultimately  absorb  the  country.  Ameri- 
cans, he  said,  were  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
Mexicans.  This  speech  was  loudly  hissed 
from  the  galleries. 
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Krupp's  Steel  Works  — The  extensive  steel 
works  of  Fried.  Krupp,  at  Essen,  Westphalia, 
employ  8,810  workmen  and  have  in  use  en- 
gines of  an  aggregate  force  of  9,595  horse 
power.  In  1871,  at  this  immense  establish- 
ment, there  were  manufactured  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  pounds  of  cast  steel,  being 
an  iucrease  of  twenty  million  pounds  over 
the  product  of  1870.  The  establishment  uses 
five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  melting,  heat- 
ing and  converting  furnaces,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  welding  and  puddling  furnaces,  two 
hundred  and  forty  five  coke  furnaces,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  furnaces  of  various  kinds, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  forges.  It 
also  uses  three  hundred  and  forty-two  turning 
lathes,  one  hundred  and  thirty  planing  ma- 
chines, one  hundred  and  seventy-two  boring 
machines,  ninety  four  grinding  benches  and 
two  hundred  and  nine  machines  of  various 
kinds.  It  employs  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  steam  boiler  ■,  Wo  hundred  and  sixty-five 
steam  engines,  from  one  thousand  horse-power 
down,  and  fifty-eight  steam  hammers,  weigh, 
ing  from  thirty  tons  down.  Messrs.  Thomas 
Prosser  &  Son,  15  Gold  St.,  New  York,  are 
the  sole  representatives  in  America. — Ameri 
can  Bailrozd  Journal. 


JJST'The  steam  canal  boat  "William  Baxter,'' 
a  general  description  of  which  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Review,  last  week  made  the 
trip  from  Buffalo  to  Troy  (with  a  full  cargo 
of  wheat)  in  5  days  and  18  hours,  and  was 
expected  at  New  York  city  within  36  hours 
thereafter — having  made  that  distance  on  the 
previous  trip  in  24  hours.  This  completes 
the  three  "round  trips"  prescribed  by  the 
Prize  Steamboat  Act,  and  demonstrates  be- 
yond peradventure  that  steam  may  be  used  to 
great  advantage  on  canals  ;  that  the  voyage 
between  Buffalo  and  New  York  can  be  made 
by  steamers  in  half  the  time  required  by 
horse  boats  and  at  much  less  expense,  even 
against  all  the  disadvantages  attending  the 
adoption  of  any  such  new  project.  This  re- 
duction of  the  time  that  property  is  in  transit, 
and  necessarily  of  attendant  expenses,  is  a 
matter  of  almost  national  importance.  The 
4,000  canal  boats  on  the  New  York  canals, 
when  drawn  by  horses,  can  only  make  this 
voyage  in  about  thirty  days — seven  trips  in  a 
season  for  each.  With  steam,  these  boats,  (it 
is  fair  to  predict)  can  average  nearly  eighteen 
trips  during  the  same  time,  thus  virtually  en- 
larging the  capacity  of  the  Erie  Canal  about 
two  and  one-half  per  cent,  with  the  same 
number  of  vessels. 


'  A  few  days  ago,  we  noted  the  existence 
of  a  number  of  signs  which  indicated  a 
speedy  decline  in  the  British  iron  market. 
The  downward  movement  has,  however,  come 
sooner,  and  has  reached  a  lower  point  than 
was  expected.  As  compared  with  the  rates  of 
a  month  since,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
from  eight  to  ten  dollars  in  bars,  with  a  still 
heavy  decline  in  sheets  and  plates;  while  in 
the  article  of  shingles  the  price  has  fallen  to 
forty  dollars  below  the  ruling  rates  of  two  or 
three  months  ago.  Operations  are  conse- 
quently somewhat  restricted,  and  it  is  said  a 
number  of  furnaces  have  been  placed  out  of 
blast,  while  several  firms  have  given  notice  of 
their  intention  to  contract  their  production. 
A.  number  of  quite  heavy  failures  are  re- 
ported, and  the,  reduction  of  wages  haa 
already  begun.  Buyers,  it  is  stated,  are  as  a 
general  thing  holding  off  in  anticipation  of  a 
Btill  further  decline. — Pittsburg   Commercial. 


Wood's  Household  Magazine  for  Jan- 
uary has  been  received.  It  is  a  very  readable 
work  for  the  "Young  Folks,"  and  one  that  no 
parent  need  be  afraid  to  take  home.  It  is 
published  by  S.  S.  Wood  &  Co.  Newburg,  N.  Y. 
and  is  the  cheapest  magazine  issued. 


— The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad 
tunnel  under  Church  Hill,  Richmond,  which 
will  give  this  road  an  approach  to  the  docks 
on  James  River  just  below  the  city,  was 
opened  on  the  14th.  It  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
weeks  for  the  passage  of  trains.  On  the  road 
in  West  Virginia  there  remained  17  miles  to 
complete  at  that  date.  It  is  believed  that  the 
entire  line  will  be  opened  early  in  January. 
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of  this  Machine  when  discovered 
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\That  ve  Import;    Wli.it  we   <lo  nilli  It; 
aud  Wtaat  are  Itae  Consequences. 

In  the  Record,  we  propose  to  discuss  all 
matters  relating  to  commerce  and  locomo- 
tion; and  to  record  all  the  leading  facts 
relating  to  them  and  to  the  statistics  of  the 
country.  In  the  nineteen  or  twenty  vol- 
umes of  the  Record,  published  since  1852 — 
may  be  found  a  greater  amount  and  variety  of 
statistics  on  all  the  commercial  and  railroad 
interests  of  the  country,  than  (we  believe)  can 
be  found  in  any  journal  of  this  country  — 
Furthermore — there  will  be  found  in  the  Re- 
cord, more  original  suggestions,  as  to  the 
wants  and  future  interests  of  Cincinnati,  than 
in  any  of  its  great  papers.  This  much  we 
say  for  ourselves  in  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year, — we  have  a  right  to  say  it, — because  it 
is  true;  and  because,  although  true,  it  has  not 
been  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  1853, 
William  Wrightson,  was  the  principal  foun- 
der of  this  paper.  He  has  gone  to  his  grave 
by  Indian  arrows,  yet,  the  Government  cin- 
tinues  to  distribute  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  Indians!  Was  there  ever  such  folly  I — 
But  that  is  not  our  subject,  we  leave  the  world 
to  judge  of  it  as  it  pleases.  We  have  just 
seen  the  returns  of  the  commerce  of  1871  — 
as  returned  in  the  statistics  of  the  United 
States.  The  returns  exhibit  certain  facts, 
which  we  desire  to  notice  here: 

1.  The  amount  of  foreign  commerce,  in 
1871-2.  The  aggregate  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  exceeded  eleven  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  Of  course  this  was  far 
in  advance  of  previous  years.  But  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  we  really  lost  one  hundred  mil- 
lions in  the  transaction.  How?  well,  simply 
in  this  way;  that  the  real  value  of  our  ex- 
ports fall  one  hundred  millions  short  of  the 
supposed   value  of  our   imports  I    Well,  how 


are  we  to  pay  it  ?  First,  we  exported  sixty  mil- 
lions in  gold,  and  then  secondly,  we  exported 
forty  millions  or  more  in  railroad  bonds  &c, 
and  thus  we  paid  the  balance.  What  is  the  con- 
sequence? First,  we  are  exporting  the  gold 
which  ought  to  be  held,  as  a  security  for  our 
own  banking  system;  and  secondly,  we  are 
sending  to  Europe,  bonds  on  which  we  have 
to  pay  Europe  interest.  This  whole  perfor- 
mance is  exceedingly  absurd  and  foolish  j 
but  why  do  we  do  this?  We  do  it  really  be- 
cause our  country  is  so  rich,  and  productive 
in  the  fruits  of  industry — that  a  larger  part 
of  our  people  can  afford  more  luxuries  than 
any  other  people.  Let  us  look  into  the  na- 
ture of  our  imports. 

1.  Of  dry  goods,  we  will  take  those  only 
imported  into  New  York,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  table  :  — 

1PG9.  1870.  1871. 

Manuf.    of  wool  ...810,536,1 20    $32,355,260     $4u.9ir,,424 

Manuf.  or  cotton 17.482,213      20,9  7,1)62      25,5(13.504 

Manuf    of  silk 24.9115  833      30,004  407      3li  2J2.6-H 

Manuf.  of  flax 156  261,355      15,580,306       17.417,967 

Miscellaneous 8,460,991       10,581,488      12,360214 


Total 894,720,417  8109,49»,523  SI32,4t-0,777 

The  quantity  of  wool  imported  into  New 
York  ha*  increased  from  5,510,996 'pounds  in 
1856,  to  37,833,991  pounds  in  lc71,  and  the 
value  from  $708,551  to  $5,011,049,  which  is 
over  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  to 
the  United  States.  The  value  of  woolen 
manufactures  imported  in  the  same  period 
advanced  from  $25,267,419  to  $37,538  481, 
the  latter  amount  representing  nearly  eighty 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  entire  imports  to  the 
United  Slates. 

Now  of  the  above  fabrics,  very  little  of 
the  woolen  or  cotton  goods  ought  to  be  im- 
ported ;  because  we  have  both  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  machinery.  Some  persons  talk 
of  the  tariff  being  high,  but  we  see  by  this 
table,  that  the  tariff  has  not  prevented  great 
importalion  of  the  very  articles  we  ought  to 
make  almost  entirely  ourselves.  We  are  glad 
to  flee,  that  a  very  successful  silk  manufac- 
tory has  been  put  in  operation  in  Connecticut; 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make 
a  large  proportion  of  our  silk  goods. 

2.  But  there  are  other  articles,  we  do  not 
raise  ourselves,  at  least  to  a  small  extent 
only;  but  of  which  the  whole  people  are  con- 
sumers. These  are  coffee,  tea  and  sugar. — 
The  consumption  of  these  are  immense,  and 
their  cost  very  great.  Sugar  and  coffee  are 
brought  mainly  from  Cuba  and  Brazil  ;  though 
much  of  each  is  brought  from  the  countries 
on  the  Pacific.  Tea  is  brought  exclusively 
from  China  and  Japan. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  total 
consumption  of  the  country  for  the  past  twen- 
ty-two years : 


Years.  Tons. 

1871 663,314 

1870 530,592 

1869 :492,899 

1868  469,533 

1867 400,568 

1866 391,678 

1865! 350,809 

1864 220,660 

1863 284,308 

1862 432,411 

1861 363,819 


Years.  Tons. 

1860 415,281 

1859 431,184 

1858 388,492 

1857 280,765 

1856 378,360 

1855 377,752 

1854 385,298 

1853 372,989 

1852 315,217 

1851 287,263 

1850 269,466 


The  following  table  will  show  the  countries 
from  which  sugar  was  received  at  New  York 
in  1871; 

Tons. 

Cuba 196,624 

Porto  Rico 21,386 

Demerara 18,729 

Barbados  3,585 

St.  Croix 4,032 

Martinique   and  Gandaloupe 17,168 

Jamaica  and  other  British  West  Indies     1,592 

Receipts  of   Melado 19,092 

Other  West  Indies  1,474 

Brazil 5,589 

Mamila  and  other    ports   in    Philipine 

Islands 17,271 

Java 3,199 

Other  East  Indies 767 

European  and  other  foreign   ports 3,101 

Texas 121 

Louisiana 4,465 

Other  coastwise   ports 1,057 


Total   receipts. 319,252 

The  following  general  statement  shows  the 
receipts  of  foreign  sugars  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1872  : 

Tons. 

New  York 313,609 

Boston 81,679 

Philadelphia 55,918 

Baltimore 84,675 

New  Orleans 13,331 

Other    ports 13,885 


Total    receipts 563,097 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  twenty 
years,  the  consumption  of  foreign  sugar  has 
doubled;  but  this  is  by  no  means  all,  for  there 
are  also  Louisiana  sugar,  sorghum  sugar — (a 
small  amount) — and  maple  sugar,  of  these 
the  census  of  1870  show  that  there  was  raised 
the  following  amounts: 
Cane  sugar,  (chiefly  Louisiana)  230,982  hhds. 

Maple   sugar 40,120,205  lbs. 

Now  puiting  a  ton  at  2,000  lbs,  and  a  hogs- 
head at  1,000  lbs, which  is  the  ordinary  weight, 
we  have  the  following  results: 

Imported   sugar 1,326,628,000  lbs. 

American  cane  sugar 230.982,000    " 

Maple  sugar ,     40,000,000    " 

Aggregate  am't  consumed  1.597,610,000  " 

This  is  just  40  pounds  to  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  United  States  I  The  white 
sugar  has  averaged  16  cents  per  pound  to  the 
consumer,  and  the  brown  13  cents.  Let  ua 
assume  that  the  whole  cost  14  cents  per 
pound.  Then  the  cost  of  sugar,  consumed 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  1871 
was  ($224,000,000),  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  millions  of  dollars! 

3.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  coffee  business. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  consump- 
tion of  the  couutry  for  the  past  twenty-one 
years  : 

Year.  Pounds. 

1871 .316  609,765 


1870 280,911,672 

1869 243,441,117 

1868 223,200,937 

1867 .203,506,671 

1866  159,918,881 

1865 128,146,356 

1864 109,080,703 

1863 79,719,641 

1862.. 88.989,914 

1861 187,045,786 


Year.       Pounds. 

1860 177,111,993 

1859 226,610,300 

1858  ...... 251, 255,099 

1857 172,565,934= 

1856 218,225,490 

1855 218,378,287 

1854 179,481,083 

1853 .175,687,790 

1852 204.991,595 

1851 184,225,700 
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The   following  table    exhibitg    the  value  of 
coffee  imported  into  the   port  of  New  York 
for  the  last  sixteen    years,  and  also  gives  the 
total  for  the  United  States: 
Year.  New  York.         U.  States. 

1856 $7,899  949      $21,573,558 

1857 8,060.961         22,426.758 

1858 6,756.969         18,369,840 

1859 , 9,071,601         25,086,029 

186H 8,502,817        21,883,797 

1861  7,022,808        25,727,791 

1862 10,673,483         14,192,195 

1863 7,201,588        10,395,860 

1864 11,761,444         16,221,586 

1865 8,098,165        10.966,541 

1866 14,956,304        20,531,764 

1867 13,212,175        20,696,259 

1868 16,152,082        25,288,451 

1869 15,950,748        24,538,743 

1870 12,578,223        24,234,879 

1871    14,525,745        30,992,869 

Baltimore  comes  next  to  New  York  in  its 
imports  of  coffee,  the  value  of  the  imports 
in  1871  being  $8,759,397.  Boston  imports  for 
the  same  period  were  only  $698,729,  and 
Philadelphia  $578,400. 

It  seems  that  while  from  1851  to.  1861,  the 
consumption  of  coffee  scarcely  increased  at 
all,  yet  from  1861  to  1871  the  increase  was 
75  per  cent  I  How  shall  we  account  for  this  ? 
It  is  only  another  evidence  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country;  for  this  increased  consump- 
tion of  coffee  Bhows  the  better  living  of  the 
laboring  classes.  The  present  consumption 
is  about  eight  pounds  to  each  person. 

4.  Of  tea  : 

The  business  in  tea  at  the  port  of  New 
York  during  the  year  1871,  was  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  that  for  the  year  1870.  The  con- 
sumption for  the  past  five  years  was  as  fol- 
lows : 
Years.  lbs.       I  Years.  lbs. 

1871 47,854,369  |  1868 .34,305,898 

1870 33,964,096  I  1867 33,949,711 

1869 38,691,502  | 

Of  the  consumption  in  1871,  green  tea 
amounted  to  21,088,226  pounds,  Japan  10,- 
310,090,  and  black  tea  16,456,053.  Nearly 
the  whole  quantity  of  tea  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  received  at  this  port,  as  the 
following  exhibit  of  the  table  of  the  tea  im- 
impoited  for  the  past  sixteen  years  will  show. 
Year.  New  York.         U.  States. 

1856 $6,275,150      $6,933,214 

1857 5,014,726    '     5,775,175 

1858 6,857,610         6,261,815 

1859 7,066,939         7,388,741 

I860.... 8,315,374         8,915,327 

1861 5,058,332         5,432,980 

1862 6,230,535         6,545,664 

1863 7,338,678         8,003,525 

1864 9,805;027       10,549,880 

1865 4,430,239         4,702,856 

1866 9.934,307       11,123,231 

1867 11,372,116       12,415,037 

1868 -10,122,074       11,111,560 

1869 ,.„ 12,1 19,588       13,687,750 

1870 12,206,109       13,863,273 

1871 15,743,815       17,254,617 

Boston  imported  in  1871  tea  worth  $245,- 
382,  and  San  Francisco  $1,233,729.  Except 
New  York  these  are  the  only  two  ports  which 
deserve  mention  as  having  imported  any  con- 
siderable quantity. 

We  see  that  the  importation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco is  fast  increasing.  We  have  little  doubt, 
that  in  a  few  years  the  whole  importa- 
tion of  tea  will  be   through   San  Francisco. — 


The  amount  of  tea  consumed  is  only  one  and 
a  quarter  pounds  for  each  person.  To  the 
consumer  tea  coats  about  $1.00  per   pound. 

The  value    of  tea,    coffee   and   sugar  con- 
sumed is : 

Tea  $45,000,000 

Coffee 30,000,000 

Sugar ,. 224,000.000 

299,ftl0,000 

Here  we  close  for  the  present  on  inquiring, 

"what  we  eat,"  would  make  a  curious  article. 

E.  D.  M. 
Aiken,  S.  C,  Dec,  26,  1872. 


J8@f  For  the  accommodation  of  the  local 
patrons  of  the  line,  the  managers  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  have 
placed  on  sale  at  all  stations,  Round  Trip 
Tickets,  good  one  day  alter  date,  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  a  half  fare  for  the  round  trip. 


St  Louis  Railroad  Facilities. — St.  Louis 
now  has  twenty  distinct  railroads  centering 
here,  with  trains  starting  every  day  fromthis 
city  over  4,-303  miles  of  road,  and,  con  nee 
tions  over  which  through  cars  are  run  from 
this  city,  over  not  less  than  21,000  miles.  Of 
the  twenty  roads,  several  are  combined  in 
their  management,  and  are,  financially  speak- 
ing;, but  brunches  one  of  the  other;  thus  the 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern,  has 
three  distinct  routes  under  one  management, 
the  Northern  to  Ottumwa,  the  Western  to 
Kansas  City,  and  the  Central,  now  being 
pushed  toward  Omaha.  So  the  Missouri  pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  though  united 
in  management,  afford  the  commercial  fa- 
cilities of  two  distinct  road3,  as  do  the  Van- 
dalia  and  the  Illinois  Central,  which  runs 
through  cars  into  the  city  over  the  same 
track,  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  its 
Jacksonville  branch.  Two  of  the  roads  have 
not  yet  completed  a  line  into  this  city,  but 
reach  it  as  yet  over  other  roads,  though  all 
of  them  run  trains  from  this  city  direct,  ex- 
cept the  Quincy,  Alton  and  St  Louis,  which 
is  only  completed  as  far  as  Louisiana.  The 
twenty  roads  centering  here  are  managed 
by  seventeen  different  corporations,  though 
Iron  Mountain  and  Cairo  and  Fulton  are 
substantially  the  same,  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  are  controll- 
ed by  the  same  interest. — St.  Louis  Dispatch. 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Washington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  held  in 
Pittsburgh  recently  it  was  stated  that  the 
earnings  for  the  year  ending  October  31  were 
$1,478,629.  The  earnings  the  previous  year 
were  $964,989,  showing  an  increase  last  year 
of  $513,640,  or  53J  per  cent.  New  iron  has 
been  laid  from  Pittsburgh  to  Connellsville,  57 
miles,  five  miles  of  grading  for  the  double 
track  completed  and  nearly  14  miles  of  new 
sidings  laid.  The  company  now  has  60  loco- 
motives in  use,  and  contracts  are  out  for  more. 


— The  track  of  the  Norwich  &  Auburn 
Division  of  the  New  York  &  Oswego  Midland 
Railroad  is  completed  as  far  as  Scipio  Center, 
N.  Y,  36  miles  from  Cortland,  and  the  road 
has  been  formally  opened  to  that  point.  This 
is  16  miles  more  of  track  on  this  division  than 
has  hitherto  been   reported. 


JS@?"  The  tunnel  under  the  Detroit  river  is 
progressing;  1500  feet  being  completed. 


Kentucky  &.  Great  IS  astern  Railway. 

We  learn  from  an  authoritative  source  that 
contracts  have  been  concluded  by  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 
with  strong  western  contractors  for  building 
the  whole  line  of  the  company's  road  from 
Newport  Kentucky,  alone  the  south  bank  of 
the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy,  and 
lhat  work  will  be  commenced  immediate- 
ly with  a  large  force. 

This  is  the  most  important  intelligence  for 
the  City  of  Cincinnati.  From  Catlettsburg, 
connections  will  be  at  once  made  with  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  giving  t'>  Cincinnati 
the  first  connection  with  that  road.  The  dis- 
tance is  one  hundred  and  forty-six  miles,  and 
the  grade  fifteen  feet  to  the   mile. 

At  Maysville,  fifty-two  miles  from  Cincin- 
nati, the  road  will  connect  with  the  Maysville, 
Paris  and  Lexington  Railway,  forming  con- 
nections with  the  entire  railway  system  of 
Kentucky;  at  Greenup,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  distant  from  Cincinnati,  with  the 
Eastern  Kentucky  to  Grayson;  at  Ashland, 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  distant  from 
Cincinnati,  with  the  Lexington  and  Big  San- 
dy, and  at  Catlettsburg  with  the  Virginia  Cen- 
tal  Railroad. 

Branch  lines  will  be  at  once  constructed 
to  the  coal  regions  of  eastern  Kentucky, 
which  will  make  this  our  great  coal  road. — 
Coal  of  superior  quality  will  be  reached  at  a 
distance  of  only  one  hundred  and  five  miles 
from  Cincinnati.  This  is  tbiry  four  miles  less 
than  the  distance  to  the  nearest  coal  on  the 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  road,  and  forty-one 
miles  less  than  the  nearest  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  road.  And  as  the  road  from 
the  mines  to  the  city  is  all  on  a  down  grade, 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  transportation  of 
coal,  save  the  supply  from  the  mines, — which 
are  inexhaustible, — and  the  equipment  of  the 
road,  which  will  be  made  sufficient  to  meet  all 
requirements.  We  are  assured  that  coal 
will  be  supplied  to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati 
by  this  road  as  early  as  next  fall,  at  prices 
lower  than  have  ruled  here  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  lhat  we  shall  thereby  be  perma- 
nently relieved  from  dependence  upon  the 
river,  and  from  the  constantly  increasing  dan- 
ger of  short  supplies  and  high  prices. 

What  gives  earnest  assurance  of  the  sue 
cess  of  this  enterprise  is  the  fact  that  the 
company  has  perfected  its  organization, 
made  its  contracts,  and  is  about  to  proceed- 
with  the  work  of  construction  without  any 
preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets,  or  call  for 
assislance  from  the  city  or  from   the  citizens. 

We  hope  in  a  few  days  to  lay  before  our 
readers  more  in  detail  the  facts  respecting 
this  new  and  important  enterprise.—  Cincinnati 
Commercial. 


— On  the  11th,  in  the  Indiana  Senate,  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  freight  and  passenger  ta- 
riff on  railroads  was  passed — 37  yeas  to  6 
nays.  It  provides  that  charges  on  freight 
carried  a  distance  of  not  over  20  miles  shall 
not  be  more  than  100  per  cent  per  mile  more 
than  through  rates;  more  than  twenty  and 
less  than  forty  miles,  not  more  than  75  per 
cent,  advance;  more  than  50  miles,  not  more 
than  50  per  cent,  advance,  provided  that  in 
no  case  shall  the  entire  charge  exceed  the 
charge  for  through  freight.  The  rale  for  pas- 
sengers is  fixed  at  three  cents  a  mile.  The 
House  bill  to  enable  border  counties  to  extend 
aid  to  foreign  railroads,  in  certain  cases,  was 
passed.  Also  the  bill  to  provde  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  stock  issued  to  counties  for  subscrip- 
tion in  aid  of  railroads  among  the  tax-payers, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid, 
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THE  BIG  SAXDY  VALLEf  R.  R. 
THE  CHEAP  FDEL  QUESTION. 

Important     Questions     Asked     and    An- 
swered. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  ] 

Cincinnati  seems  to  be  waking  up  in  earn- 
est on  the  important  matler  of  her  railroad 
interests.  The  community  are  alive  to  the 
fact  that  they  pay  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  for  their  coals  more  than 
they  ought  to.  Besides  these,  the  mineral 
productions,  such  as  iron,  salt,  stone,  &c,  are 
all  greatly  enhanced  in  value  through  the 
want  of  immediate  and  direct  communication 
to  the  points  from  whence  they  are  obtained. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  lumber.  The  Big 
Sandy  River  divides  Kentucky  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  as  far  up  as  Louisa. 
Ky.  On  both  sides  of  this  river  there  lies  an 
extensive  tract  of  country,  rich  in  all  of  the 
natural  productions  that  enter  so  largely  into 
almost  every  branch  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  city.  A  city  manufacturing  as  large  as 
Cincinnati  should,  by  all  means,  have  short 
and  easy  communication  with  the  source  of 
the  supply  of  the  raw  materials.  The  import- 
ance of  this  communication  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. The  advantages  are  incalculable, 
and  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
city  actually  demand  it.  The  Big  Sandy 
Valley  Railway  Company  proposes  to  give  to 
Cincinnati  this  communication.  In  doing  so 
they  also  give  her  what  is  of  about  as  much 
value  as  the  direct  advantage  of  cheap 
coal,  iron,  and  timber.  That  is  the  shortest 
possible  route  to  the  tide  water,  for  at  Glade 
Spring,  a  station  on  the  Virginia  &  Tennessee 
Railroad,  a  road  now  in  operation,  direct 
communication  will  be  opened  to  Norfolk, 
Lynchburg,  and  Danville,  and  through  the 
roiids  connecting  those  cities  lo  Columbus, 
Wilmington,  Charleston,  Augusta,  and  other 
portions  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  The  company  are  possessed  of  a 
large  amount  of  very  valuable  coal  and  iron 
lands.  The  corporators  are  among  the  most 
energetic  business  men  of  this  city,  and  the 
plans  on  which  they  propose  to  build  and 
equip  the  road  are  such  as  offer  substantial 
inducements  and  reward  to  those  who  favor 
the  enterprise.  They  call  for  a  subscription 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  in 
on  the  following  satisfactory  terms: 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  to  be  paid  when  the 
company  has  built  and  equipped  sufficient 
line,  and  has  commenced  shipping  coal  to 
Cincinnati. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  when  the  road  is  com- 
pleted, equipped,  and  working  to  the  thirtieth 
mile   post. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  when  the  road  is  com- 
pleted, equipped,  and  working  to  the  Peach 
Orchard  Mines,  and  to  the  fiftieth  mile  post. 

The  remainder  as  the  road  is  completed 
and  working  to  the  seventieth  mile  post. 

Two  years  from  the  date  of  subscription, 
the  company  to  commence  the  redemption  of 
the  stock  sold  under  this  arrangement  at  the 
rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  in  coal,  the 
same  to  be  delivered  at  the  option  of  the 
stockholder  at  the  then  wholesale  market 
price. 

Seven  per  cent,  per  annum  to  be  allowed  to 
subscribers  from  the  date  of  each  payment 
until  such  subscription   has  been  paid  in  full. 

In  pointing  to  such  an  enterprise  as  this, 
we  may  allude  to  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railroad,  which,  in  a  strict  sense,  is 
exclusively   a   CiQCiuuati    railroad,  and  was 


built  exclusively  by  private  enterprise.  Like 
the  Big  Sandy  Valley  Railway,  it  never  askei 
or  received  city,  county,  or  township  aid  of 
any  kind.  It  was  opened  for  business  in  Sep- 
tember, 1851,  and  every  year  during  its 
existence  it  has  netted  the  original  stock- 
holders an  average  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum, 
free  of  taxes,  and  three-fourths  of  its  capital 
stock  is  held  by  residents  of  Cincinnati  and 
its  immediate  vicinity. 

When  this  road  was  organized  in  1851,  it 
could  offer  no  such  advantages  to  investors 
as  the  Big  Sandy  Valley  Railway  Company 
offers  today.  Instead  of  a  mining  and  min- 
eral region,  it  runs  through  a  fertile  agricultu- 
ral country.  If  our  city  had  to  rely  for  an 
increase  of  her  wealth  upon  agricultural 
products  alone,  she  would  be  far  from  the 
position  she  holds  today.  In  future  her 
wealth  and  prosperity  will  mainly  depend 
upon  her  manufactures  alone,  hence  it  is  lhat 
the  construction  of  the  Big  Sandy  Valley 
Railway  offers  her  riches  that  no  other  line 
can  put  her  in  possession  of,  and  when  we 
think  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
money  required,  and  compare  it  with  the  im- 
mense wealth  sure  to  roll  in  upon  us  after 
the  finishing  of  this  line,  the  investment  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing,  certainly  nothing  com- 
mensurate with  the  gain.  We  have,  therefore, 
every  confidence  that  our  enterprising  citizens 
will  respond  with  alacrity  to  the  call  made 
upon  them,  and,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
benefit  themselves,  do  an  incalculable  amount 
of  good  to  the  general  prosperity  of  our 
manufacturing    interests. 

The  direct  importance  to  be  gained  will 
manifest  itself  immediately  on  the  completion 
of  the  lino,  bv  placing  coals  in  our  market  at 
prices  lower  than  they  were  ever  procuraole 
for  in  this  city;  but  besides  this,  a  valuable 
and  largely  increasing  trade  between  Cincin- 
nati and  the  immediate  towns  on  the  line  of 
the  railway  will  be  another  result. 
THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  BIG  SANDY  VALLEY   RAILWAY 

Starting  from  Catlettsburg,  in  Eastern 
Kentucky,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy 
Biver,  a  town  of  about  1  500  inhabitants,  it 
will  run  south  through  Louisa,  a  town  with  a 
population  of  about  1,000,  Ihenee  to  Paintville, 
near  which  are  the  celebrated  Peach  Orchard 
mines,  renowned  for  the  fine  quality  of  its 
bituminous  coals,  a  handsome  thriving  town 
of  about  the  same  size  as  Louisa.  Thence  to 
Presionsburg,  atown  of'500  or  600  inhabitants, 
and  near  which  are  very  large  tracts  of  the 
best  cannel  coals.  Thence  to  Industry,  where 
the  Big  Sandy  Coal  &  .Mining  Company 
property  is  located,  which  furnishes  our  city 
with  the  only  coal,  that  successfully  competes 
with  Youghiogheny  in  quality  and  price,  the 
vein  being  eight  feet.  This  is  a  village  of  some 
200  inhabitants.  Thence  to  Pikeville,  an- 
other village  of  about  1,000  inhabitants 
Thence  to  Wbitesburg,  a  village  of  about  the 
same  size,  and  near  which  are  extensive 
marble  and  freestone  quarries  Thence  to 
Jonesville,  where  gypsum,  in  extensive  quan- 
tities, is  found,  and  from  thence  to  Glade 
Springs,  a  station  on  the  Virginia  &  Tennes- 
see Railroad,  and  situated  on  the  Virginia 
Slate  line.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Glade  Springs  are  situated  the  largest  salt 
works  in  the  United  States,  with  the  single 
exception  of  those  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  This 
road  will  be  completed  iu  two  years,  and  part 
of  it  is  under  contract  dow — George  W.  Gal- 
lup, Esq  ,  has  contracted  for  the  first  section, 
which  begins  at  Catlettsburg,  going  south. 
The  country  along  the  whole  line  of  the  first 
section  is  an  immense  coal  and  iron  field,  the 
latter  being  block  ores  varying  from  three  to 


four  feet  in  thickness,  besides  kidney  ores  in 
illimitable  quantities.  Professors  Locke,  Pe- 
ters, and  Owen  bear  unequivocal  testimony  to 
the  surpassing  richness  of  the  deposits,  which 
they  describe  as  the  most  extensive  to  be  met 
with  in  the  country,  while  the  quality  of  the 
iron  ores  is  represented  to  be  equal  to  the 
finest  yet  found  in  Missouri.  AJong  the 
greater  portion  of  the  line  are  vast  tracts  of 
splendid  virgin  woodlands  of  the  greatest 
value.  These  yield  oak,  yellow  pine,  and 
poplar  in  abundance. 

THE  KENTUCKY  &  GREAT  EASTERN  RAILROAD. 

This  road  is  partly  in  operation  now.  The 
original  charter  is  from  Kentucky.  It  was 
surveyed  during  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and 
we  understand  the  contract  to  build  it  has 
been  let  This  road  will  be  complete  to 
Newport,  opposite  our  city,  within  two  years 
from  this  time,  and  will  then,  as  we  before 
slated,  present  the  shortest  possible  route  to 
the  seaboard.  The  distance  from  Cincinnati 
to  Norfolk  by  this  road  is  only  675  miles, 
while  by  the  shortest  existing  route  (the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad)  the  distance  is  830 
miles;  so  that  the  new  route  will  be  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  miles  shorter — a'  differ- 
ence so  great  that  all  can  appreciate  it. 

CONNECTIONS  BY  THE  BIG  SANDY  VALLEY  RAILWAY. 
The  Big  Sandy  Valley  Railway  will  not  only 
open  up  to  Cincinnati  the  rich  mineral  region 
of  East  Kentucky,  Western  and  South-western 
Virginia,  and  the  white  pine  region  of  North. 
Carolina,  which  is  surpassed  only  by  that  ot 
Northern  Michigan,  but,  as  we  before  stated, 
will  give  us  a  line  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
miles  shorter  to  Norfolk  and  the  sea.  It  not 
only  does  this,  but  puts  us  in  communication, 
by  the  shortest  and  quickest  route,  with  spa- 
cious, safe,  and  beautiful  harbors,  suitable  for 
the  largest  steamers  and  vessels  with  the  larg- 
est grain  shipping  facilities  in  the  United 
Slates.  It  opens  up  the  whole  of  that  rich 
section  of  Southern  country  that  desires  to 
trade  with  Cincinnati,  and  that  will  exchange 
her  products  for  our  manufactures.  But  even, 
aside  from  the  great  advantages  of  this  con- 
nection— advantages  so  numerous  that  they 
can  not  be  enumerated  in  a  hastily  written 
article  like  this — owing  to  the  present  primi- 
tive mode  of  transportation  from  out  the  valley 
of  the  Big  Sandy,  and  with  that  wonderfully 
rich  region  comparatively  undeveloped,  the 
trade  now  amounts  to  over  one  and  a  half 
million  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  supports 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  country  stores.  How 
much  this  trade  would  amount  to  in  even  a 
few  years  after  this  road  would  be  in  operation 
it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  but  those  who 
have  watched  the  development  along  the  line 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  k  Dayton  and 
other  roads  leaving  our  city  can  form  some 
just  estimate  of  tbe  trade  that  this  line  would 
open  up  for  our  city.  Iu  connection  with  the 
building  of  this  road,  we  have  received  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  who  has  thoroughly  studied 
the  question  iu  all  its  bearings,  and  his  letter 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  matter,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  cheap  fuel.  In  this  letter 
the  writer  asks  and  answers  some  important 
questions,  therefore  we  publish  the  letter  in 
full. 

CHEAP  FUEL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette : 

As  the  voters  of  this  city  are  called  upon  to 
vote  aid  to  the  extent  of  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Ohio  Valley  Rail- 
road, it  is  proper  to  inquire  whether  such  aid 
should  be  granted. 

The  aid  is  asked  at  a  time  when  "cheap 
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coal  "  is  imperatively  demanded  as  a  necessity 
of  healthy  future  growth,  and  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  the  assistance  would  not  be  asked 
were  we  notgreatly  exercised  over  this  matter, 
and  no  such  aid  will  be  extended  if  our  people 
believe  that  this  is  not  to  be,  per  se,  a  coal 
road. 

Will  tlrnfrnad  be  any  better  coal  road  than 
the  Marietta?  I  answer,  no,  and  give  my  rea 
sons,  all  of  which  are  facts  :  First,  the  road 
enters  no  coal  district  until  it  reaches  Hang- 
ing Rnck,  140  miles,  by  river,  from  Cincinnati. 
The  Hanging  Rock  coil  has  been  mined  many 
years,  and  will  not  sell  in  Cincinnati  for  gen- 
eral use,  as  it  is  really  poor  coal,  as  compared 
with  Ashland,  Kanawha,  or  Pomeroy.  The 
coal  back  of  Ironton  is  equally  poor,  and 
though  a  railroad  has  pierced  the  coal  banks 
for  the  past  decade,  none  of  it  has  been  ship- 
ped to  Cincinnati.  Between  Ironton  and 
opposite  Huntington  there  are  no  coal  banks 
worth  working  under  any  circumstances.  At 
Huntington  the  river  must  be  bridged,  at  an 
expense  of  at  least  one  million  dollars,  and 
the  tolls  on  the  bridge  alone  will  be  one  half 
the  cost  per  ton  of  river  transportation  from 
Big  Sandy  to  Cincinnati.  The  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  road  does  not  reach  coal  mines  of  any  mo- 
ment under  260  miles ;  and  the  experience  of 
all  railroad  management  in  the  past  goes  to 
prove  that  that  road  will  not  prorate  with  the 
Ohio  Valley  road  at  any  reasonable  price  for 
transportation — say  one  and  a  half  cents  per 
ton   per  mile. 

Even  at  this  rate  per  mile,  which  is  far 
below  the  average  rate  over  coal  roads,  trans- 
portation alone  will  be  twelve  cents  per 
bushel. 

Now,  one  other  view  of  the  subject  On 
the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river  is  a  projected 
line,  the  Kentucky  &  Great  Eastern  Railroad, 
actually  under  contract  to  well  known  and 
responsible  contractors,  and  a  line,  too,  that 
can  be  built  much  cheaper  than  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley (a  comparison  of  the  profits  of  the  two 
lines  show  this),  and  fully  as  short  a  line,  and 
connecting  also,  without  a  bridge,  with  the 
Che.-apeake  &  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  this  connection,  the  Great 
Eastern  road  will  have  as  feeders  the  East 
Kentucky  road,  the  Ashland  road,  and  the  Big 
Sandy  Valley  road.  The  Ashland  mines  are 
producing  25,000  bushels  a  day,  nearly,  and 
can  be  increased,  while  the  Big  Sandy 
Valley  road  ought  to  be  able  to  supply  all  of 
Cincinnati's  and  Louisville's  needs. 

There  is  within  HU  miles  of  the  Kentucky  & 
Great  Eastern  road,  on  lines  alieady  built  and 
building,  enough  coal  to  supply  Cincinnati  for 
centuries.  The  Ashland  coal  is  used  largely 
in  Cincinnati,  and  brings  within  two  cents  per 
bushel  the  same  price  as  Youghiogheny,  But 
the  Ohio  River  must  continue  to  transport  the 
principle  supply  of  coal.  It  only  costs  four- 
fifths  of  a  cent  a  bushel  to  Uansport  coal  from 
the  Big  Sandy  to  Cincinnati  and  return  the 
barges.  This  would  be  two  dollars  on  a  car 
load  of  ten  tons.  There  is  not  in  the  whole 
country  one  man  so  densely  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  that  a  railroad  can  not  transport  coal 
100  miles,  even,  and  return  cars,  at  $2  00  per 
car.  I  give  herewith  analyses  of  coal  from 
different  mines  on  the  Big  Sandy,  within  easy 
distance,  and  contrast  same  with  analyses  of 
Ashland  and  Youghiogheny  coals  The  Big 
Sandy  is  not  virtually,  but  actually,  the  head 
of  any  thing  like  reliable  navigation  on  the 
upper  Onio;  and  I  challenge  any  steamboat 
man  to  controvert  the  statement  that  coal  can 
be  run  by  river  from  Ashland  to  Cincinnati 
several  weeks  longer  each  year  than  from 
Huntington,  the  terminus  of  the  C.  &  O.  road. 


ANALYSIS    OF    ASHLAND     COAL,     MADE     BY   PROF- 
PETERS — TWO  SAMPLES. 

1.  Total   volatile    matter 44  01 

Coke,  unchanged  iu  form .55  09 — 100.00 

Moisture 7.10 

Volatile  combustible  matter 87.10 

Carbon  in   coke. , 51.40 

Ashes,  reddish  gray 4.50 — 100.00 

2.  Total  volatile  matter 38.30 

Coke,  spongy 61  70—100.00 

Moisture 3.40 

Volatile  combustible  matter 34  90 

Carbon   in   coke 57  00 

Ashes,  purplish  gray 3  80 — 100.00 

ANALYSIS    BY    PROF.    J.    M.   LOCKE,    OF  BIG    SANDY 
COAL — TWO  SAMPLES. 

1.  Total  volatile  matter 31.05 

Friable    coke 68.95—100.00 

.Moisture. 5  27 

Volatile  combustible  matter 28.78 

Carbon   in   coke 62.87 

Ashes 6  08—100.00 

2.  Total   volatile   matter 33  55 

Coke,  slightly  coherent 66  45 — 100.00 

Moisture ....   6  45 

Volatile  combustible  matter 27. 10 

Carbon   in  coke 63  90 

Ashes 2.55—100.00 

ANALYSIS    OF    YOT/GBIOGBENY    AND     BIG      SANDY 
COAL  BY  PROF.  DAVID  DALE  OWEN. 

1.  Youghiogheny,  total  volatile 
matter 36.46 

Coke 63  54—100.00 

Moisture l.l  l 

Volatile  gasses  and  bitumen 35.35 

Fixed  carbon   in    coke...., 60  14 

Ashes,   dark    gray 3.40—100.00 

2.  Big  Sandy,  total  volatile  mat- 

ter  35.20 

Coke... ...64.80—100  00 

Moisture 3.00 

Volattlegasses  and  bitumen 32  20 

Fixed  carbon  in  coke 63.80 

Ashes,  flesh  colored 1.00 — 100.00 

Prof.  Owen  says  in  relation  to  this  :  "The 
greater  the  amount  of  carbon  and  the  smaller 
the  quantity  of  ashes,  the  better  the  coal  for 
manufacturing    purposes. 

"Your  coal  contains  as  you  will  perceive, 
3  66  per  cent,  more  fixed  carbon'and  2  40  per 
cent,  less  a3hes  than  the  Youghiogheny  coal, 
which  is  universally  considered  one  of  tlie  very 
best  coals  brought  to  the  markets  of  the  Ohio 
River." 


The  CoalScpply. — The  anthracite  coal  year 
of  most  of  the  larger  coal-carrying  companies 
expired  with  the  30th  of  November.  The  ton 
nage  of  the  year  foots  up  as  follows : 

Reading   Railroad 6,185,433 

Schuylkill    Navigation 838,190 

Lehigh     Valley  3,850,118 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. ..2, 636, 106 

Sbamokin... 538,664 

Central  of  New  Jersey 2,426,061 

Lehigh     Navigation. 766,347 

Penn  Coal  Company 1,135,042 

Delaware  and   Hudson   Canal 2,658,830 

Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top 284957 

Penaa.  &  New  York  Railroad 918,129 

There  are  several  small  carrying  companies 
whose  tonnage  for  the  year,  added  to  the 
above,  swells  the  aggregate  to  17,847,493  tons, 
against  14.375,075  tons  in  the  previous  vear, 
being  an  increase  in  the  anthracite  tonnage 
of  3,499,718  tons. 


The  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  an  important 
bill  in  which  not  only  Cincinnati,  but  the 
whole  West  is  directly  interested,  just  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Hon.  JobE.  Stevenson,  of  Ohio.  We  trust  it 
will  pass,  and  the  Ohio  River  be  made,  as  God 
intended  it,  an  avenue,  free  to  the  commerce 
of  the  West. 

"Whereas,  The  stock  of  the  Louisville  and 
Portland  Canal  Company  is  owned  and  held 
by  the  United  States,  excepting  five  shares 
held  by  the  Directors  of  said  company  ;  and, 

"Whereas,  Said  Canal  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  United  States;   and, 

"Whereas,  It  is  practically  part  of  the  Ohio 
river,  and  necessary  to  the  navigation  of  that 
stream  ;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  tolls  now  charged  and  col- 
lected by  said  company  are  excessive  and 
burdensome  to  commerce;   and, 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  Kentucky  has,  by 
her  Legislature,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion for  the  transfer  of  said  Canal,  and  the 
propertv  of  said  company  connected  therewith, 
to  the  United  States,  to-wit: 

"'Resolution  in  relation  to  the  Louisville  and 
Portland   Canal. 

"  'Whereas,  All  the  stock  in  the  Louisville 
and  Portland  Canal  belongs  to  the  United 
States  Government,  except  five  shares  owned 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
Canal  Company;  and  said  Directors,  under 
the  authority  of  the  legislation  of  Kentucky 
and  the  United  States,  executed  a  mortgage 
to  secure  bonds  named  in  said  mortgage, 
some  of  which  are  out  and  unpaid  ;  and  said 
Canal  Company  may  owe  other  debts  ;   and, 

"  'Whereas,  It  is  right  and  proper  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  S'ates  should  as- 
sume the  control  and  management  of  said 
Canal ;  therefore,  be  it 

"  'Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  That  the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of-the  Louisville  and  Port- 
land Can-il  Company  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  surrender  the  said  Canal,  and  all 
property  connected  therewith,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  upon  the  following 
terms  and    conditions: 

"  'First,  That  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  shall  not  levy  tolls  upon  said  Canal, 
except  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  same  in  repair,  and  pay  all  necessary  sup- 
erintendence, custody,  and  expense,  and  make 
all  necessary  improvements. 

"  'Secondly,  That  the  ciiy  of  Louisville  shall 
have  the  right  to  throw  bridges  over  the  Canal 
at,  such  points  as  said  city  may  deem  proper: 
Provided  ahcays,  That  said  bridges  shall  be 
so  located  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  use  of 
the  Canal,  and  so  constructed  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  its  navigation. 

"'Thirdly,  That  the  title  and  possessiou  of 
the  United  Sates  of  said  Canal  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  right  of  the  Slate  to  serve 
criminal  and  civil  processes,  and  with  the 
Slate's  general  police  powers  over  the  terri- 
tory covered  by  the  said  Canal  and  appenda- 
ges. 

"'Fourthly,  and  further,  That  the  city  of 
Louisville  shall  at  all  times  have  the  right  of 
drainage  into  said  Canal  ;  Provided,  Tliat 
the  connections  between  the  drains  and 
Canal  shall  be  made  upon  the  most  approved 
plan  to  keep  out  mud  and   garbage. 

"  '  Fifthly,  That  the  use  of  water  power  of 
said  canal  shall  be  guaranteed  forever  to  the 
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actual  owners  of  property  contiguous  to  said 
Canal,  its  branches  and  dams,  subject  to  such 
restrictions  and  regulations  as  may  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  that  department  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  may  have 
charge  of  the  said  Canal. 

"'Sixthly,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  Slates  shall,  before  such  surrender, 
discharge  said  mortgage,  and  pay  all  debts 
due  by  the  said  Canal  Company,  and  purchase 
the  slock  of  said  Directors. 

"'James  B.  McCkeary, 

"  '  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reps. 
"'  William  Johnson, 
"  '  Pro  tempore  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 
'"  Approved  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two. 

P.  H.  Leslie. 
"'  By  the  Governor  : 

'"A.J.  James,  Secretary  of  State.' 
"  Therefore,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  TJ'iited 
Stales  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  United  States  hereby  accept  the 
transfer  of  said  Canal  and  property  on  the 
conditions  and  with  the  limitations  provided 
in  said  resolution. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  pay  the  mortgage  on  Said  Canal, 
and  the  debt  of  said  company,  and  purchase 
for  the  United  States  the  shares  of  stock  held 
by  the  Directors  of  said  company,  and  shall 
accept  the  transfer  of  said  Canal  and  property 
for  the  United  Slates. 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall, 
upon  the  transfer  of  said  Canal  and  property 
to  the  United  States  take  charge  thereof,  and 
operate  and  maintain  said  Canal  for  the 
United  States,  charging  such  rates  of  toll  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  lo  pay  the  expenses 
thereof,  not  exceeding — cents  per  ton. 

"  Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall 
examine  and  report  to  Congress  at  its  next 
Bession,  or  sooner  if  practicable,  what  lands 
connected  with  said  Canal  and  transferred  to 
the  United  States  are  not  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  and  use  of  said  Canal;  and  he 
shall  at  the  same  time  report  to  Congress 
what  rates  of  toll  are  necessary  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  and  operating  said 
Canal." 


— The  engineer  in  charge  of  the,  construc- 
ts of  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad,  reports 
that  track  is'  laid  11  miles  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri Slate  line  and  that  a  gap  of  only  20 
miles  remains  to  complete  the  road  to  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  This  is  an  increase  of  85  miles 
of  track  since  last  reports.  Preparations  are 
being  made  to  open  the  necessary  offices  in 
Little  Rock,  as  it  is  expected  that  trains  will 
run  from  St.  Louis  to  that  point  by  January  1. 
A  transfer  boat  will  be  used  at  that  point 
until  the  bridge  over  the  Arkansas  is  com- 
pleted. A  branch  is  proposed  from  Austin, 
in  Pulaski  County,  south  t:>  Pine  Bluffs  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  a  distance  of  about  50 
cqiles. 

— Under  date  of  Dec.  13th,  theEnineer  in- 
forraes  us  that  the  Port  Royal  Railroad  was 
then  completed  82  miles  from  Port  Royal  S. 
C,  and  three  miles  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  leaving 
a  gap  of  only  24  miles  to  comniele  the  road, 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  February.  He 
reports  that  the  business  now  pays  three 
times  the  working  expenses  and  repairs  ;  but 
the  through  traffic  from  Augusta  and  beyond 
to  deep  waters  was  what  the  road  was  built 
for,  and  is  expected  to  give  most  of  the 
profits. 


BOSTOS    AND    ALBANY    RAILROAD. 


FISCAL    TEAR   ENDED    SEPTEMBER    30,    1872. 


[From  the  Financial  Chronicle.] 

This  road,  the  most  prominent  in  Massachusetts,  being  the  direct  line  from  Boston  to  the 
West,  and  connecting  with  the  New  York  Central  at  Albany,  is  hardly  less  impotent  in  New 
England  than  the  Central  and  Hudson  in  New  York.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  company 
publishes  any  pamphlet  report,  but  the  figures  given  below  will  furnish  every  detail  of  the 
business  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1872  : 

Main  Line. — Boston,  Mass.,  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  201.65  miles. 

Branch  Lines.—  Grand  Junction  (Brighton  to  East  Boston,  Mass.)  9.30;  Brookline  (Boston  to 
Brookline,  Mass.)  1.55:  Newton  Lower  Falls  (W.  Newton  to  N.  L.  Falls,  Mass.)  1.10;  Saxon- 
ville  (Natick  to  Saxonville,  Mass.)  3.70;  Milford  (Farmingham  to  Mil  ford,  Mass.)  12.00;  Mil- 
bury  (Grafton  to  Milbury;  Mass  )  3.00;  Hudson  (Chatham  to  Hudson  City,  N.  Y.,)  17.33;  total 
length  of  main  and  branch  roads  owned,  219.93  miles.  Double  tracks  (main  line),  201.65; 
other  tracks  and  sidings,  115.08— total,  316.73.  Total  length  of  all  tracks  owned,  566.66 
miles;   gauge  of  tracks,  56 \  inches;  rails,  56  to  80  lbs  to  yard. 

The  Company  operate  under  lease  the  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  Railroad,  paying  therefor 
$27,000  in  two  semi-annual  instalments,  payable  in  January  and  July.  This  road  extends  from 
Pittsfield  to  North  Adams  18.65  miles,  and  has  sidings  1-42  miles. 

TRAFFIC    OPERATIONS    DBRINO    THE    FISCAL    TEAR    ENDING)    1871-'72. 

.Revenue.— PasBenger— local,  SI. 672,544  72,  and  from  and  to  other  roads,  $1,208,339  13. 
Freight— local,  $2,980,408,  and  from  and  to  other  roads,  $2,866  360  11;  express,  $201,616  II; 
mails,  $74,000;  rents  for  use  of  road  and  equipment,  $66,152  49,  and  from  other  property 
(elevator,  wharves,  etc,)  $190,278  15.     Total,  $9,259,598  81. 

Operating  Expenses.— Maintenance  of  way  and  buildings,  $1,650,649  11;  traffic,  $4,702,268  11  ; 
taxes— State,  $289,951  52,  and  local,  $121,183  40;  salaries  and  general  expenses,  $117,471  84. 
Total,  $6,896,984  12;  net  revenue  after  maintenance  and  operating,  $2,362,614  69,  from  which 
amount  were  paid — interest,  $115,154  61;  two  dividends  (May  and  November),  each  five  per 
cent.,  $1,977,460  35,  and  rent  of  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  Railroad,  $27,000,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus amounting  to  $242,990  73;  which,  added  to  the  surplus  left  from  former  years  amounting 
to  $2,997,307  18,  makes  the  surplus  fund  at  close  of  fiscal  year  187l-'72,  $3,240,307   18. 

The  following  statement  compares  the  operations  and  financial  results  for  the  past  five  years : 


Miles  run  by  trains 

PaSBengers 

Passenger  mileage.. 

Freight  tors 

Freight  mileage 

Revenue 

Expenses 

Net  Revenue 

Interest 

Dividends 

Lease  rent 


1867—68. 

1868-69. 

1*69-70. 

1870—71. 

1871—72. 

3.727,658 

3.203,392 

2.8*7,540 

4.095,313 

4,B83.II71 

3.622,114 

4  291  015 

3.754.733 

4.744  90t 

6.247.570 

83.999.432 

95,678.232 

78.808  929 

98,li64,038 

113,047,331 

1,319  0.'>9 

1.013,940 

I  531.149 

2,209.332 

2  732.007 

121,3)8,891 

158.579.177 

148,891  491 

927  151  089 

290,"<i4,8G5 

S6.074.605 

$6,796,455 

$5,*85,987 

$7.9  12.342 

$9,259,598 

4  156,172 

4  778,320 

3.955,673 

5,087,359 

6,S96,9H4 

1,918.432 

2,018.129 

1,830,313 

2,154,982 

2,362,614 

354,407 

303,048 

315.893 

111,378 

115,154 

1,507,942 

1,648,842 

863,189 

2,010,097 

1,977,469 

27,000 

27,000 

13,500 

27,000 

27,000 

The  returns  for  1860-70  cover  ten  months  only,  the  close, of  the  fiscai  year  having  been 
changed  from  November  30  lo  September  30.  Interest,  is  given  for  the  fall  year,  but  dividends 
and  lease-rent  for  the  half  year  (January  to   July)  only. 

CAPITAL    ACCOUNT    SEPTEMBER    30,     1372. 

Stock  authorized  (shares  at  $100),  $20,000,000;  paid  in  $19,664,100;  funded  debt  at  date, 
$3,037,000,  viz : 


NATURE  OF  BONDS. 


Albany  Loan,  sinking  fund 

Western  Railroad,  sinking  fund., 

Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  sinking  fund- 


Date  of  Bonds. 


Ang.  I,  1841 
Oct.  1,  1855 
July  1,  1872 


, In  terest , 

Rate.         Payable. 


6      Jan.  &  July 

6  Apr.  &  Oct 

7  Jan.  &  July 


Date    of 
Maturity. 


July  1,  1870 
Apr  1,  18"5 
July  1,  1892 


Amount 
Outstanding. 


$106,000 

667.000 

2,264,000 


Unfunded  debt  incurred  for  construction,  etc.,  $530,560;  income  expended  in  construction 
etc.,  $2,023,333  53 — total,  $2,553,893  53.  Total  means  applied  to  construction,  equipment  and 
the  purchase  of  property,  viz,  construction  $19,890,413  68;  equipment,  $4,411,337  78;  and 
property,  $953,242  07,  has  been  $25,254,993  53. 

The  property  purchased  was— South  Boston  Flits,  $442,722  73;  Hudson  River  Bridge,  $384,- 
000;  real  estate  and  lands,  $113,619  34;  and  Stock  of  the  West  Stockbridge  Railroad  Com- 
pany, $13,000. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  financial  condition  of  the  Company  (omitting  income 
applied  to  construction,  equipment  and  other  property)  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  since  the 
consolidation  of  the  Company: 


1807—08 

1868—69. 

1869—70. 

1870-71 

1871-72. 

$14,934,100 
3  442.520 
1,294,500 

$19,671,120 
18,378,001 

$16  411,000 
2,873,020 
1,235,000 

$20  519, G20 
20,317,032 

$19,' 50.800 

1,798.520 

470,000 

$21,419,320 
21,938,028 

$19,664,100 
821,500 
900,000 

$19,064,100 

3,037,060 

630,6  60 

$21,385,600 

22,888.797 

455,722 

24.301.751 
963,242 

Other  property  purchased  and  now  held  by  Co. 
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Railroad  Law. 

Legislative  Regulation  of  Raihoay  Tariffs- 
— The  principle  that  the  charter  of  a  private 
corporation  is  a  contract  within  the  meaning 
of  the  United  States  constitution,  and  that  no 
State  has  the  constitutional  authority  to 
make  any  law  in  derogation  or  impairment 
of  the  rights  granted  by  such  a  charter,  was 
settled  so  long  ago  as  the  celebrated  Dart- 
mouth College  case  (-1  Wheat.  519)  The 
consequences  of  the  application  of  this 
principle  are  thus  stated  by  Cooley,  J  ,  in  his 
Constitutional  Limitations,  page  279,  note : 
"It  is  under  the  protection  of  the  decision  in 
the  Dartmouth  College  case  that  the  most 
enormous  and  threatening  powers  in  our 
country  have  been  created;  some  of  the  great 
and  wealthy  corporations  actually  having 
greater  influence  in  the  country  at  large  and 
upon  the  legislation-  of  the  country  than  the 
States  to  which  they  owe  their  corporate 
existence.  Every  privilege  granted  or  right 
conferred,  no  matter  by  what  means  or  on 
what  pretense,  being  made  inviolable  by  the 
constitution,  the  government  is  frequently 
found  stripped  of  its  authority  in  very  import- 
ant particulars,  by  unwise,  careless  or  corrupt 
legislation;  and  a  clause  of  the  Federal  con 
stitution,  whose  purpose  was  to  preclude  the 
repudiation  of  debts  and  just  contracts,  pro- 
tects and  perpetuates  the  evil."  .  And  there 
is  no  institution  to  which  this  language  applies 
so  forcibly  and  exactly  as  to  the  railroad 
system  of  this  country.  The  State  govern- 
ments having  created  these  powerful  corpora- 
tions, and  having  festered  their  growth  and 
augmented  their  energies,  find  themselves 
powerless  in  their  presence.  And  the  appall- 
ing prospect  is  presented  to  the  State  of  a 
power  within  itself  which  it  can  not  control 
either  by  common  law  or  legislation.  Just 
now  the  subject  of  legislative  control  over 
railway  tariffs  is  exciting  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  Illinois,  and  Judge  Tipton,  of  the 
Bloomington  circuit,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
legislature  possesses  the  power  to  regulate 
railway  tariffs,  and  that  the  exercise  of  that 
power  is  not  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
constitution.  Judge  Wood,  of  the  Kankakee 
circuit,  is  of  the  opposite  opinion,  and  bases 
his  decision  on  the  Dartmouth  College  case. 
The  matter  will  probably  come  directly  be- 
fore the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
for  settlement  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
importance  of  the  decision  in  these  cases 
can  not  well  be  over  estimated,  for  upon  the 
final  result  depends  the  relation  of  the  con- 
stitution to  the  railroads.  The  question  in- 
volved is,  in  fact,  as  to  the  superiority  or 
subordination  of  railway  companies,  as  they 
are  now  constituted,  to  the  law  and  to  the 
legislation  of  the  country  in  respect  to  tariffs. 
The  common  law,  in  its  application  to  railway 
corporations,  has  failed  to  do  what  the  public 
has  expected  in  regard  to  the  relative  rights 
of  the  people  and  the  railroads.  The  regula- 
tions of  railway  companies  in  regard  to 
tickets,  to  the  ejection  and  admission  of 
passengers,  and  to  the  general  rights  of  the 
public,  have  been  construed  uniformly  in 
favor  of  the  companies  and  against  the  passen- 
gers. The  ground  of  the  decisions  has  been 
that  railway  companies  are  private  corpora- 
tions, and  have  precisely  the  same  powers  in 
reference  to  their  business  regulations  as 
private  parties  The  only  exception  to  the 
rule  is  that  railways  are  bound  to  serve  the 
public  As  to  how  or  when  or  where  they 
shall  serve  that  public  is  a  matter  resting 
almost  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  companies 
But  when  the  question  of  the    validity  of 


municipal  aid  to  railways,  or  the  question  of 
the  power  of  the  State  to  grant  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  to  railways,  arises,  the  courts 
have  almost  uniformly  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  legislative  enactments  conferring 
such  powers,  on  the  ground  that  a  railway  is 
a  public  institution.  It  is  true  that  the  ten- 
dency of  tlie  decnions  at  present  is  the  other 
way,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  have  resulted  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  defective  railway  system,  on 
the  ground  that  a  public  benefit  aecrnes, 
while  the  same  decisions  have  resulted  in 
■caking  railroads  independent  as  to  the  regu- 
lations which  they  may  make  in  the  transac- 
tion of  their  enormous  business,  on  the  grouud 
that  they  are  private  corporations. 

But  the  judges  say  they  are  powerless  in  re- 
gard to    those    contracts    which    legislatures 
have  already  universally  made,    and  the  pro- 
fession    at    large    and     the    public     propose 
constitutional  revision  and  legislation.     Coo 
ley,  J.,  remarks  (Const.   Lim.,  p    280,  note) 
that  "  to  guard  against  such  calamities  in  the 
future,  it  is  customary   now  for  the  people,  in 
framing    their    constitutions,     to    forbid     the 
granting  of  corporate   powers,  except  subject 
to   amendment  and  repeal;   but  the  improvi- 
dent grants  of  an  early  day  are  beyond  their 
reach."     We  are  reluctant  to  accept  the  latter 
part  of  this  statement.     If  such  is    the  law, 
then  the  Federal  constitution  fails  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  great  people  who  have  made  a 
mistake  in  their  estimato  of  what  the  public 
good    demanded    in    the    construction    and 
development  of  internal  lines  of  communica- 
tion.    It  is  not  as  to  contracts  which  a  State 
may  make,  or    the    franchises    and     powers 
which  it  may  confer  in  the  future,  that  appre- 
hension is  excited.     The  ground  of  apprehen- 
sion  is   in   regard  to  what  has  been  already 
done  without  possibility  of  revocation  and  as 
to    what    uncontrollable     results     may    flow 
therefrom  in  the   future.     We  are  inclined  to 
think  the  policy  of  our  courts,    if  a  court  may 
be  said  to  have  a  policy,  with  reference  to  the 
railroads,    should    be    continued;     and     that 
inasmuch  as  they  have  decided   railroads  to 
be  public  institutions,  in  so  far  as  to  be  enti- 
tled to  the  privileges  embodied  in  the  powers 
of  taxation  and  eminent  domain,  they  should 
also  decide  railroads  to  be  public  corporations 
in  such  a  sense  as  to  render  them  liable  to 
tariff  regulations    b>     the   legislature.     It  is 
quite  injurious  and   illogical  to   hold  railroad 
corporations  to  be  public  for  certain  purposes 
i.  e  ,  to  enable  them  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
taxation  and  of  a  delegation   of  the  power  of 
eminent  domain;   and  at  the    same    time    to 
hold  them  to  be  private  corporations  for  cer- 
tain other  purposes,   i.    e.    in  order  to  allow 
them  to  escape  the  rule  that  the  charters  of 
public  corporations  are  subject  to  a  reserva- 
tion enabling  the  State  to  regulate  and  define 
their  powers  in  the  future.     The  delegation  of 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  and  ihe  right  of 
taxation  stand  or  fall  with  the  determination 
of  the  public  or  private  character   of  railway 
corporations;   and   the  same   may  be  said  of 
the  reserved  power  of  the  State  It  regulate 
and  define  railway  transactions.     If  the  courts 
deny  the  public  character  of  railway  corpora- 
tions and  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  impose 
regulations     and    restrictions     as     to    their 
business  transactions  as  being  in  violation  of 
the  Federal   constitution,  and    as    impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,    then  the  courts 
should  also  revise  and  reverse  their  decisions 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  municipal  aid  to 
railways  and   the  delegation  of  the  power  of 
eminent   domain;    and    the    whole    railway 
system    would    crumble   and    require    to   be 


constituted  anew.  One  of  four  courses  is 
open  tp  us:  first,  to  declare  the  inviolability 
of  railway  charters  and  to  deny  any  reserved 
power  in  the  State  to  regulate  railway 
transactions  and  tariffs  and  subm't  to  the 
continued  existence  of  a  great  uncontrollable 
evil ;  second,  to  declaretheunconstitutionality 
of  legislative  interference  in  railway  tariffs 
and  transactions  and  be  forced  to  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Federal  constitution  to  correct  the 
evil;  third,  to  declare  the  unconstitutionality 
of  legislation  as  to  railway  tariffs  and 
transactions,  and  also  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  delegations  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  and  the  exercise  of  the  taxation 
power  in  favor  of  railways  (as  being  private 
corporations),  whereupon,  the  whole  railway 
system  would  be  undermined  and  a  new 
system  established  ;  or,  fourth,  to  still  hold  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  exercise  of  the 
taxing  power  and  the  delegation  of  the  power 
of  eminent  domain,  and  in  logical  conformity 
therewith,  and  on  the  same  ground  (that  of 
public  benefit,  and  that  of  ihe  public  character 
of  these  corporations),  declare  the  constitu- 
tionality of  legislative  regulations  of  railway 
tariffs;  in  which  latter  case  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  the  railway  companies  will  both 
receive  due  consideration,  and  the  antago- 
nisms and  disasters  which  are  now  apprehend- 
ed will  be  avoided  without  ant  great  revolution. 
This  last  seems  to  be  the  most  logical,  judicial, 
and  economic  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  To 
il'ustrate  our  position  the  Illinois  case,  above 
referred  to  (People  v.  Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 
Co.),  is  in  point.  The  present  constitution  of 
Illinois,  adopted  in  1870,  contains  the  follow- 
ing provisions  : 

'■  Railways  heretofore  constructed,  or  that 
may  hereafter  be  constructed  in  this  State, 
are  hereby  declared  public  highways,  and 
shall  be  free  to  all  persons  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  persons  and  their  property 
thereon,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law.  And  the  general  assembly 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  laws  establish- 
ing reasonable  maximum  rales  of  charges  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight 
on  the  different  railroads  in  this  S'.ate."  Arti- 
cle XI,  sec.  12. 

"The  general  assembly  shall  pass  laws  to 
correct  abuses  and  prevent  unjust  discrimina- 
tion and  extortion  in  the  rales  of  freight  and 
passenger  tariffs  on  the  different  roads  in  the 
Slate,  and.  enforce  such  laws  by  adequate 
penalties,  to  the  extent,  if  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  of  forfeiture  of  their  property  and 
iranchises."     Article  XI,  sec.   15. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  in  force  July  1st, 
1871.  is  as  follows  : 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  General 
Assembly:  That  no  railroad  corporation  or- 
ganized or  doing  business  in  this  State  under 
any  act  of  incorporation  or  general  law  of  this 
Slate  now  in  force  or  which  may  be  hereafter 
enacted,  shall  charge  or  collect  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods,  merchandise  or  property 
on  its  said  road,  for  any  distance,  the  same 
uor  any  larger  nor  greater  amount  as  toll  or 
compensation  than  is  at  the  same  time  charg- 
ed or  collected  for  the  transportation  of  simi- 
lar quantities  of  the  same  class  of  goods, 
merchandise  or  property  over  a  greater  dis- 
tance upon  the  same  road  "  Laws  of  1871-72, 
p    635. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  law  came  before 
Judge  Tipton,  of  the  circuit  court  of  McLean 
county,  who  decided  that  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  law  did  not  conflict  with  the 
Federal  constitution  nor  "  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  coutracts."     Judge  Tipton  says: 
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"That  an  artificial  person  created  by  charter 
from  the  legislature  lias  no  greater  or  higher 
rights  than  are  possessed  by  individual  citi 
zens;  that  there  can  be  no  veste  1  rights  of 
Governmental  power  in  any  individual  or 
corporation,  except  those  conferred  by  the 
constitution;  and  that,  under  our  constitution, 
railways  are  public  highways;  and  that  on 
taking  and  using  the  right  of  way,  whether 
the  same  be  obtained  by  direct  grant  from  the 
original  owner,  or  by  the  exercise  of  the  dele- 
gated right  of  eminent  domain,  they  are  public 
institutions,  and  receive  the  property  (the 
right  of  way)  in  either  method  only  for  public 
use. 

''The  only  reason  why  they  have  the  right 
to  acquire  property  in  any  way  is  because  the 
legislature  has  seen  fit  to  declare  that  the  use 
of  property  thus  acquired  is  a  public  use  and 
for  that  reason  has  allowed  them  to  take  by 
grant,  or  acquire  by  condemnation,  the  lands 
necessary  for  the  right  of  way,  dep  it,  grounds, 
etc.  And  the  property  thus  intrusted  to  rail- 
way corporations  is  to  be  used  by  them  as  a 
part  of  the  public  domain,  and  is  therefore 
controllable  by  the  legislature." 

Judge  Tipton  advances  many  other  cogent 
reasons  for  holding  the  law  constitutional; 
and  should  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  affirm  his  decision,  a  principle  may  be 
established  which  shall  be  as  beneficial  to  the 
country  as  it  is  conistent  and  logical  in  juris- 
prudence.— Albany  Law  Journal. 

The  argument  of  Judge  Tipton  is  very  full 
and  able;  we  can  not  however  agree  with  the 
Law  Journal  that  if  "the  supreme  comt 
of  the  United  States  affirm  his  decision,  a 
principle  may  be  established  which  shall  be  as 
beneficial  to  the  country  as  it  is  consistent 
and  logical  in  jurisprudence."  If  the  regula- 
tion of  railway  tariffs  are  to  be  under  the 
control  of  capricious  legislative  action,  it  will 
force  the  railways  to  combinations  to  affect 
legislation  with  all  its  consequent  corruptions, 
and  of  which  the  legislation  of  New  York  can 
present  many  marvelous  examples. 

Besides,  it  is  wrong  in  commercial  princi- 
ples, to  constrain  the  railways  to  carry  local 
freights  on  short  hauls  at  the  same  rates  per 
mile,  that  they  carry  through /Mights,  on  lung 
hauls.  This  is  so  palpably  wrong  that  we  are 
surprised  to  know  that  it  ever  could  have  an 
advocate.  There  is  a  justice  and  reasonable 
ness  in  the  legislature  fixing  a  maximum, 
beyond  which  the  railways  can  not  charge  ;  but 
to  put  that  maximum  for  local  freights  as  the 
same  that  may  happen  to  be  charged  on  the 
great  through  traffic  is  not  only  unjust  to  the 
railways,  but  contrary  to  all  rules  of  commer- 
cial practice  and  to  common  sense.  Indeed, 
it  is  but  the  spasmodic  effort  of  local  politi 
cians  in  their  effort  to  acquire  popular  favor 
at  their  homes;  and  even  iu  this  it  is  short 
sighted  policy. 


—The  last  rail  was  laid  on  the  Mansfield, 
Coldwater  and  Lake  Michigan  Railroad,  Dec. 
17,  between  Mansfield  and  Toledo.  The  iron- 
ing of  the  main  line  fiora  Titfin  to  Coldwa- 
ter will  continue  immediately.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  control  this  railroad  and  its 
Toledo  connection,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a 
short  route  from  Toledo  to  New  York  city, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  city 
than  that  by  the  Lake  Shore. 


Reduction  op  Taxation. — The  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  gives 
the  reduction  in  taxation,  since  the  close  of 
the  war,  as  follows  : 

IN  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

By  the  Act  of  July   13,   1866 $65,000,000 

Act  of  March  2,   1867 40,000,000 

Act  of  Feb.  3,   1868         23,000,000 

Acts  of  March  31,  1868,  and  July 

20,1868 45,000,000 

Act  of  July   14,   1872 55,000,000 

Act  of  June  6,   1872 20,651,000 

Total 1248.651,000 

IN    CUSTOMS. 

By  act  of  July  14,  1870 $29,526,419 

Ay  acts   of   May  11,    1872,    and 
June  6,  1872 31,172,761 

Total $60,699,171 

Total    reduction $309,350,171 
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Insurance  Companies  Keduce  Kates 

Where  it  is  Introduced, 

BS~Tbe  attention  or  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
worlt  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  tlutt  kindle  at  stations,  In  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  arc  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

LCINCINNAT 
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Productions     of    Agriculture:     and      the 
Transportation  to  Market. 

The  two  jrreat  surplus  articles  raised  in  the 
United  Stales  are  cotton  and  bread  stuffs; 
but,  as  they  can  be  raised  in  almost  any 
quantity  (limited  only  by  the  supply  of  labor) 
it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
American  producers  to  find  markets  and  the 
means  of  getting  to  them.  The  markets  are, 
first,  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  this 
country;  second,  in  Europe  ;  and  third,  in  the 
West  Indies.and  South  America.  The  latter 
we  can  not  greatly  increase,  because  the  popu- 
lation in  those  countries  increase  very  slowly. 
But  our  own  manufacturing  districts  increase 
rapidly,  and  the  demands  of  Europe  more 
rapidly.  We  can  have  markets,  therefore,  if 
we  can  get  to  them  at  any  moderate  expense. 
The  transportation  from  the  great  western 
grain  fields  to  the  markets  of  New  England  and 
Old  England,  is  therefore  the  problem  of  the 
producers  and  railroad  builders.  To  the  for- 
mer it  is  the  problem  of  necessity,  and  to  the 
latter,  of  profit.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  we 
see  long  and  costly  lines  of  railroad  made  to 
the  West  and  North-west,  through  sparsely 
settled  districts.  But  those  districts  rapidly 
fill  up,  and  then  comes  the  demand  for 
markets,  and  railroads.  In  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
and  the  Pacific  coast,  railroad  companies 
have  anticipated  the  wants  of  the  country  ;  but 
the  country  will  soon  grow  up  to  them,  and 
the  railroads  will  be  profitable. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  source  of  all  this  vast 
marketing  and  railroading.  It  is  the  agricul- 
tural production  of  the  country.  We  have  be- 
fore us  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1872, 
and  will  here  take  a  brief  birds-eye  view  of 
them. 


1.  Of  farms  and  their  values: 

Acres   of  improved    land,  and 

all  that  is  productive 188,921,039 

Pasture  and  woodland  included 

in  farms 218,813,942 

Value  of  farms , $9,202,803,861 

Value  of  implements  and  ma- 
chinery  '. 386,878,429 

Value  of  farm  productions  in- 
cluding additions  of  stock...  2,447,538,658 

Value  of  orchards 47,353,189 

Value  of  market  gardens 20,719,229 

2.  Without  inquiring  into  products  and 
value  of  stock,  we  will  proceed  directly  to  the 
quantity  and  value  of  crops.  On  the  above 
values,  you  may  remark  here  that  it  is  quite 
surprising  to  see  the  great  value  of  orchard 
and  garden  products  which  are  commonly 
looked  at  as  mere  incidentals  to  farm  bu- 
siness, but  here  rises  to  the  value  of  nearly 
seventy  millions  per  annum.  This  ougvht  to 
make  the  orchardists  and  horticulturists 
feel  proud  and  dignified.  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  orchard  products  is  quite  extraordi- 
nary. 

In  the  twenty  years  past  it  stands  thus  : 

In  1850  orchard  products $7,700,112 

In  1860      "  "         $17,696,345 

In  1870      "  "         ¥17,353,189 

It  may  be  well  to  note  the  States  in  which 
these  great  results  are  obtained,  viz  : 

In  New   York $8,317,417 

In  Ohio.  5,843,679 

In  Pennsylvania 4,208.094 

In  Michigan 3,447,985 

In   Illinois 3,571,789 

In  Indiana 2,858,086 

These  six  States  produce  a  good  deal  more 
than  half  the  orchard  products  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  the  States  which  are  inside 
of  the  temperate  zone.  It  is  curious  to  see  the 
difference  between  these  States  and  those  of 
New  England  and  of  the  South.  All  of  New 
England  produces  but  two-thirds  the  value  of 
fruit  in  Ohio;  and  all  the  South  produces  not 
as  much  as  Ohio.  The  account  of  fruit  in 
the  cotton  States  is  pitiful.  One  would  think, 
from  the  account  of  oranges  in  Florida,  that 
it  must  be  a  large  crop,  but  the  whole  amount 
of  all  the  fruit  in  Florida  is  $53,689. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  grain  crops,  and 
see  what  and  where  they  are : 

Indian  Corn.., 760,944,549  bushels 

Wheat 287,745,626 

Oats 282,107,157  " 

Barley 29,761,305  " 

Rye 16,918,795  " 

Buckwheat 9,821,721  " 

Rice 73,635,021  " 

Potatoes  (common) 143,337,473  " 

"         (sweet). 21,709.824  " 

Butter .514,092,683  " 

Cheese 53,492,153  " 

In  the  above  list  we  have  only  put  down 
food,  for  except  cotton  and  tobacco,  this  is  the 
great  amount  of  our  exports.  We  shall  con- 
sider these  articles  in  another  place.  Now 
where   are  these   articles  of  food  produced  ? 

Let  us  take  Indian  corn  ;  the  bulk  of  this 
was  raised  as  follows: 


Illinois 129,921,395  bushels 

Ohio 07,501,144      " 

Indiana 51,094,538       " 

Kentucky 50,091,006      " 

Tennessee ,  41,343,614       " 

West   Virginia 8,197,865      " 

West     Pennsylvania     and 

NorthAlabama 10,000,000      " 

We  have  placed  the  above  States  together 
in  order  to  show  that  half  the  corn  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  raised  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  States,  which  after  these  raise  the  most 
are  the  following: 

Iowa 68,935,065  bushels 

Missouri ,  66,034,075       " 

Arkansas „ 13,382,145        " 

Kansas 17,025,525       " 

Texas 20,554,538       " 

These  are  all  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Other 
States  raise  corn,  but  the  great  bulk  of  corn 
raised  in  the  United  States  is  raised  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
like  the  orchard  croos,  in  the  midst  of  the 
temperate  zone.  Let  us  now  look  at  the 
great  States  for  wheat.     They  are: 

Illinois 30,128,505   bushels 

Ohio 27,882,359        " 

Indiana 17,747,222       " 

Kentucky 5,728,704       " 

Tennessee 6,288,916       " 

Iowa  29,435,692       " 

Missouri...'. 14,315,926       " 

Wisconsin 24,375,435       " 

Here  we  see  almost  the  same  locality  for 
wheat  as  for  corn,  the  great  exception  being 
in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  The  axis  of 
the  wheat  belt,  however,  lies  north  of  that  of 
corn,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  great  increase  of 
the  wheat  crop  will  hereafter  be  in  the  North" 
west.  We  might  continue  the  enumeration  of 
articles  at  great  length;  but  for  our  present 
purpose,  this  is  enough.  It  is  plain  that  an 
immense  mass  of  these  productions  must  go 
from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  North- 
west hundreds  of  miles  to  reach  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  thence  again  a  great  quantity  to 
Europe.  The  water  communication  by  the 
lakes  and  the  canals  offer  one  great  mode  of 
transportation  ;  but  the  water  lines  are  frozen 
up  five  months  of  the  year.  In  the  meantime 
eating  goes  on  and  in  spite  of  stocks  on  hand 
food  must  go  to  market.  The  result  is,  that 
the  great  bulk  of  transportation  must  be  done 
by  railroads,  and  it  is  this  and  this  only  which 
has  made  the  enormous  amount  of  11,000 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  three  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Nothing  like  it  is  seen 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  nothing  ever  will 
be,  for  it  might  be  counted  a  graud  uprising 
of  the  genius  of  man  to  counteract  time  and 
space. 

We  will  treat  upon  this  subject  again,  for 
there  is  much  in  it  curious  and  useful. 

E.  D.  M, 

Aiken,  S.  C.  December  31,  1872. 

— The  last  rail  between  St.  Thomas  and 
Amherstburg  on  the  Canada  Southern  Rail- 
road,  was  laid  December  12,  and  a  train  passed 
over  the  track  between  those  places  the  next 
day. 
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An  Old  Fight  Settled  at  Last. 

Today,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hodder,  President  of  the 
Cincinnati  Railway  Tunnel  Company,  paid 
into  the  Superior  Court  of  this  city,  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  being  the  costs 
accumulated  against  the  Company  during 
upwards  of  fifteen  years  litigation. 

This,  we  understand,  closes  up  all  the  old 
difficulties  which  have  beset  and  kept  back 
this  important  enterprise  so  long.  The  Re- 
ceiver 13  discharged,  the  Company  is  rein- 
stated in  the  possession  of  all  its  property 
and  rights,  and  it  starts  out  upon  its  new 
career,  born  again,  but  with  the  experience 
of  mature  years,  and  interests  and  prospects 
about  it  never  even  dreamed  of  by  the  most 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  work  it  was 
organized  to  construct.  So  wonderful  has 
been  the  railroad  progress  in  the  West,  and 
the  growth  of  our  city  during  the  period,  this 
Company  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  worthy  of 
consideration  touching  this  Tunnel  enterprise, 
which  must  prove  gratifying  to  its  projectors, 
as  well  as  cheering  to  ils  present  owners  and 
managers,  and  that  is,  thai  this  entry  for 
railroads  into  this  city  from  the  north,  north- 
east or  north-west,  has  not  been  superseded. 
It  is  to-day  more  desirable,  and  more  valuable 
than  it  ever  was  ;  indeed,  it  may  now  be  said 
to  be  such  a  necessity,  that  its  construction 
may  be  secured  from  three  or  four  sources, 
and  that  it  gives  promise  of  larger  returns 
upon  its  cost,  than  uny  other  work  of  which 
we  know,  in  or  about  this  city. 

A  less  meritorious  project  than  this  one 
would  have  been  so  loaded  down  with  the 
law  that  has  been  piled  upon  it  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  as  to  be  hopelessly  crushed. 
The  efforts  have  not  been  wanting  to  end 
this  one  in  that  way,  and  at  times  it  did 
seem  as  though  it  would  never  rise  into  life 
again;  but  its  friends,  strong  in  their  faith, 
hung  on,  and  are  now  likely  to  meet  with  the 
reward  they  so  richly  deserve. 

From  the  first  the  Record  has  advocated 
the  Tunnel.  It  has  never  failed  to  speak  its 
merits,  and  claims  that  the  day  would  come 
in  the  progress  of  the  city  and  the  development 
of  the  railroad  interests  about  it,  when  this 
inlet  would  be  the  commanding  one  ;  and  that 
the  much  despised  and  noisome  valley  of  Deer- 
creek  would  become  a  great  and  attractive 
part  of  our  city  as  a  railroad  center. 

A  litt'e  more  time,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
though  we  have  waited  long,  we  have  not  been 
mistaken.  We  are  at  th«  beginning  of  the 
end.  The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  men  ripe 
in  railroad  experience,  fully  up  wilh  the  times, 
and  inspired  with  that  faith  and  energy  of 
perseverance  in  its  success,  which  have  pur- 
sued it  through  it3  years  of  litigation,  and  at 
last  rescued  it. 

We  are  not  at  liberty  just  now,  to  disclose 
the  policy  of  the  company,  or  what  we  know 
of  the  plans  of  the  contractors;  but  as  the 
work  progresses,  we  hope  from  time  to  time  to 
advise  our  rerders. 


Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad. 

The  following  from  the  American  Manu- 
facturer of  Piltsburg,  alihougli  it  furnishes 
no  new  thoughts  or  facts  will  nevertheless 
afford  gratifyiug  reassurances  of  the  wisdom 
of  Cincinnati  in  the  determination  to  construct 
the  Cincinnati  Soulhern  Railroad.  The  great 
iron  age  of  the  world  has  been  developed  and 
the  demand  for  iron  in  all  the  departments  of 
modern  civilization  is  destined  to  increase 
wilh  accumulative  ratio.  The  geographical 
ar.d  geological  position  of  Cincinnati  is  such 
that  she  can  undoubtedly  become  the  leading 
iron  manufacturing  city  in  this  country,  pro- 
vided she  "grips  the  gear"  when  the  opportu- 
nity is  so  plainly  offered.  The  following  only 
refers  to  one  of  the  great  fields  from  which 
this  source  of  wealth  is  to  be  derived: 

TENNESSEE    IRON   AGAIN'. 

In  our  issue  of  Nov.  7 1 h  we  took  occasion, 
in  an  article  on  Tennessee  Iron,  to  refer  to 
the  low  price  at  which  it  was  asserted  iron 
had  been  made  in  that  State,  viz:  $14  75  per 
ton,  and  further  to  express  our  conviction 
that,  under  the  conditions  of  things  there 
existing,  especially  in  regard  to  cheap  ores 
and  fuel,  this  was  not  at  all  improbable. 

In  our  issue  of  the  21st  of  the  same  month 
we  published  a  communication  from  a  well 
known  furnace  man,  equally  noted  for  his 
skill  as  a  manufacturer,  and  ablily  as  a 
writer,  in  which  the  truth  of  our  first  article 
was  called  in  question.  In  Ihe  course  of  our 
reply  we  promised  further  information  on  the 
subject,  and  in  accordance  with  our  promise 
present  the  accompanying  letter  from  Genl.  J. 
T.  Wilder,  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  our 
several  articles.  We  call  especial  attention  to 
the  facts  given,  regarding  the  coal  and  ore  of 
that  section. 

"Roane  Iron  Company.  Rockwood,  Tenn. 
November  22,  1872 

Jos.  D.  Weeks,  Editor — Dear  Sir:  Your 
favor  of  Nov.  14th  reached  me  here.  In  answer 
I  have  to  say  that  the  paper  spoken  of  has  not 
come  to  hand;  as  soon  as  received  it  shall 
receive  attention.  We  are  working  here  a 
vein  cf  dry  semi  bituminous  coal,  varying  in 
thickness  from  10  to  40  feet,  and  in  some 
places  much  thicker.  The  vein  is  very  much 
disturbed,  one  entry  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
long  We  work  the  lump  coal  raw,  and  coke 
the  slack  Have  been  running  four  years  with 
one  twenty  ton  furnace;  will  blow  in  our  sec- 
ond stack  in  February,  of  forty-five  tons  capa- 
city. The  vein  of  coal  lies  on  top  of  the 
Conglomerate  sandstone  of  the  lower  coal 
measures.  Will  only  coke  wiien  pulverized 
and  wet ;  works  splendidly  in  the  furnace 
when  raw;  we  use  the  red  fossiliferous  ore 
without  mixture.  It  is  found  in  a  ridge  run- 
ning parallel  to  and  close  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains;  have  two  veins,  one 
varying  from  two  to  Eve  feet  thick,  and  the 
other  three  to  fifteen  feet  thick.  The  limestone 
for  flux  is  between  the  ore  and  coal  and  is  two 
hundred  feet  thick,  sub-carboniferous.  Ores, 
cold  short;  coal  and  lime,  very  pure.  Coal 
costs  at  furnace  $1  50  per  ton,  ore  $1  to  $2 
per  ton,  lime  85  cents  per  ton.  It  required 
last  year  2.85-100  tons  coal  mined  for  each 
ton  of  pig  made.  Ore  at  surface  yields  about 
42  per  cent.;  under  ground  or  mine  ore  62  to 
6b"  per  cent,  we  use  20  per  cent,  of  lime  for 
flux;  these  are  the  working  results  in  the  fur- 
nace by  the  year.     The  ore  veins  begin  down 


in  Central  Alabama  and  run  continuously  up 
through  Chattanoogo  into  Virginia;  in  Ala- 
bama they  yield  from  36  to  45  per  cent.  There 
is  also  another  vein  of  ore,  not  so  rich  as 
those  used  by  us,  near  here,  varying  in  thick- 
ness front  6  to  20  feet.  This  company  are  now 
running  a  narrow  gauge  road  to  it.  For  four 
hundred  miles  from  Central  Alabama,  up 
through  Tennessee  into  Virginia  the  ore,  coal 
and  limestone  are  contiguous  and  persistent, 
some  sections  of  it  belter  and  thicker  than 
others.  With  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad 
finished  to  Chattanooga  via  Emory  Gap,  Pitts- 
burgh can  get  her  cheapest  supply  of  ores  from 
this  region,  as  the  road  will  run  along  the  oie 
beds  for  80  miles  of  its  southern  end.  Mr. 
Devlin,  of  the  firm  of  Devlin  and  McCulla  of 
Pittsburgh,  went  over  a  large  section  of  this 
country  in  September  last,  and  can  verify 
these  statements. 

I  am  verv  respectfully, 
J.  T.  Wilder,  Supt.  B.  I.  Co." 

There  are  in  Tennessee  three  great  belts- 
or  iron  regions,  that  may  be  termed  ihe  East- 
ern Cumberland  and  Western.  The  first 
includes  the  counties  through  which  the 
Unaka  Range  runs.  The  ores  in  this  region 
are  mainly  limonite  or  brown  hematite, 
yielding  about  60  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  the 
red  hematite,  yielding  about  70  per  cent. 
Magnetic  ore  is  also  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties near  Crab  Orchard,  Carter  county.  The 
deposits  of  the  first  two  ores  are  very  numer- 
ous, the  number  of  beds  of  the  first,  that 
might  be  profitably  worked,  will  probably 
average  three  or  four  to  a  county,  iu  the  eleven 
counties  included  in  this  section. 

The  second  region,  the  Dyestone  or  Cum- 
berland, skirts  the  base  of  the  Cumberland 
table  land,  and  includes  the  whole  or  part  of 
thirteen  counties.  The  extent  of  the  bed-  of 
ore,  mainly  dvestone  or  red  hematite,  in  this 
region  are  perfectly  marvelous.  The  Moun- 
tain Ridge,  for  example,  extends  from  Georgia 
to  Virginia  160  miles.  Alter  allowing  for  the 
breaks  there  would  be  a  continuous  bed  of  ore 
one  hundred  and  fijly  miles  long.  It  is  in 
this  range  that  the  Roane  Co.'s  works  are. 
There  are  also  in  this  region  an  abundance  of 
clay  ironstone  and  the  black  band  ores 

The  Western  region  occupies  a  belt  of 
about  50  miles  wide  running  the  entire  width 
of  the  State  The  deposits  of  ores  are  per- 
fectly wonderful  in  extent.  In  Hickman 
county  there  is  a  bank  (one  of  twenty  oihers) 
that  covers  two  square  miles,  with  a  depth  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred  feet.  Several  large 
excavations  have  been  made  in  the  margin  of 
the  bank,  in  which  large  houses  might  be  put, 
but  they  are  as  nothing — mere  notches  in  the 
edge  of  the  great  plateau  of  ore.*  The  bank 
can  feed  as  many  furnaces  as  can  be  conve- 
niently located  around  it. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  more  into 
detail  iu  regard  to  the  ores  of  Tennessee,  but 
of  their  extent  and  quality  there  can  be  no 
question.  We  have  learned,  within  the  past 
week,  of  a  movement,  in  view  of  the  extor- 
tionate prices  charged,  to  procure  ore  from 
some  other  locality  than  Lake  Superior,  and 
the  information  the  Manufacturer  has  fur- 
nished is  leading  our  iron  men  to  look  towards 
Tennessee. 
"■'Geology  of  Teuueiaee,  p_ige  4u'l. 


— It  is  reported  that  the  through  trains 
from  the  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  &  Wes- 
tern Railroad  will  be  run  hereafter  over  the 
Junction  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  k  Dayton 
roads  to  Cincinnati,  instead  of  going  by  the 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  &  Lafayette,  as  at 
present. 
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Judge  Rainier  on  lae  Boesel  Law. 

Some  citizens  of*  Cleveland  have  requested 
of  Judge  Ranked  and  Samuel  Williamson-, 
their  opinion  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Boesel  law,  under  which  much  has  been 
anticipated  by  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  towards 
developing  the  unfavored  districts  of  the 
Stale.  Judge  Ranney  is  very  decided  in 
his  opinion  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
law.  We  have  never  entertained  any  other 
view,  although  we  would  be  pleased  to  have 
it  otherwise.     Judge  Ranney  says: 

Some  one  having  proper  respect  for  the 
constitution  of  the  State  may  desire  to  know 
how  such  aid  can  be  afforded  the  company 
consistently  with  a  constitutional  provision, 
which  positively  prohibits  these  communi- 
ties from  using  their  money  or  credit  to  ex- 
tend aid  to  corporations  in  any  form.  The 
cunningly  devised  but  completed  falla- 
cious answer  is  this:  you  cannot  aid  us  by 
subscribing  to  our  stock;  that  is  forbidden; 
you  cannot  aid  us  by  either  raising  money 
for  us  or  lending  us  your  credit;  that  also 
is  forbidden  ;  but  you  can  aid  us  just  as  ef- 
fectually by  using  your  money  and  credit  to 
construct  a  piece  of  railroad  for  us,  and  that 
is  not  forbidden  1  The  distinction  is  this  :  you 
are  prohibited  from  furnishing  us  with  either 
money  or  credit  to  enable  us  to  build  the 
road,  but  you  may  use  the  same  money  and 
credit  to  build  a  road  for  us.  The  former 
would  be  aiding  as  by  the  use  of  your  money 
or  credit,  while  the  latter  does  not!  Such  an 
•explanation  hardly  merits  a  reply.  It  is  not 
only  a  distinction  without  any  substantial 
difference,  but  the  very  thing  supposed  to  be 
allowed  is  the  very  thing  positively  con- 
demned by  tbe  explicit  words  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  section.  The  same  public  in- 
debtedness is  created,  the  proceeds  are  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purpose,  the  thing  produced 
is  the  same,  and  tbe  ultimate  ownership  ':( 
the  property  is  the  same,  as  though  the  credit 
had  been  directly  loaned  to  the  corporation. 
It  simply  amounts  to  a  loan  of  the  public 
credit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation, 
and  in  aid  of  its  undertaking,  upon  its  agree- 
ment to  save  the  public  harmless  by  paying 
the  debt  iteelf. 


— A  corps  of  engineers  of  the  New  York, 
West  Shore  &  Chicago  Railroad  company  are 
now  engaged  in  making  the  location  of  the 
proposed  Albany  Branch  of  the  road.  This 
branch  line  is  to  leave  the  main  line  near 
Jayne's  Corner,  about  22  miles  above  Cat- 
skill —  where  the  main  line  leaves  the  Hudson 
River — and  run  north-westerly  to  a  point 
about  five  miles  south  of  Albany,  thence  de- 
scending with  a  uniform  grade  of  89  6  feet 
per  mile  al  jng  the  river  bank  to  the  south 
end  of  Van  Rensselaer  Island,  crossing 
which  it  enters  the  city  at  tbe  south  end  of 
Broadway.  The  line  is  about  nine  miles 
long,  and  the  distance  via  this  branch  to  New 
York  is  said  to  be  less  tban  via  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad. 

— Eight  construction  trains  and  a  large 
force  of  men  are  at  work  ballasting  and  com- 
pleting the  extension  of  the  Chicago  <fc  North- 
western Railroad,  from  Menomonee  to  Es- 
tanaba.  Regular  trains  run  as  far  as  Ma- 
rinette, and  passengers  are  carried  through 
to  Escanaba  by  the  construction  trains.  By 
January  1,  it  is  thought  the  contractors  will 
complete  their  work  and  the  regular  passen- 
ger and  freight  trains  will  run  to  Escauaba. 


Contest  for  Control  of  linytou  and  ITnion 
Railroad. 

The  election  of  Directors  for  the  Dayton 
and  Union  Railroad  Company  took  place 
at  their  office  in  Dayton,  0.  Jan.  V,  and 
the  fnl  In  win  a  gentlemen  were  elected  Directors: 
H.  B  Hurlbut,  Oscar  Tnwnsend,  E.  S  Flint, 
Wm.  Collins  and  T.  P.  Handy,  of  Cleveland  ; 
James  McDaniel,  J.  H.  Achey,  George  W 
Rodgers,  of  Dayton;  and  J.  R.  Kn?x,  of 
Greenville. 

The  result  was  anticipated,  in  the  success 
of  the  Bee  Line  interest — who,  it  is  claimed 
by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 
Railroad,  issued  what  is  called  bogus  stock 
to  the  amount  of  of  $10(1,000.  This  is  consid- 
ered rather  cool  in  a  company  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  trustee  for  the  second  mortgage 
bondho'ders.  But  the  Bee  Line  were  not 
satisfied  with  putting  in  2,000  extra  votes. 
The  judires  selected  by  them  rejected  3,000 
votes  offered  by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  interest,  voted  by  them  last  election, 
so  that,  notwithstanding  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  siving  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  2,888  votes,  rejected  at 
last  election,  they  did  not  receive  as  many 
votes  as  last  year.  This  evidently  results 
from  the  advantage  the  "  ins  have  over  the 
outs."  But  the  end  is  not  here.  The  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  and  Dayton  attorneys  are  now 
preparing  papers  to  coirtest  the  election,  and 
also  to  cancel  tbe  stock  issued,  and  they  are 
confident  of  final  succesa. 


The  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. — 
In  the  Nashville  Banner  of  the  13th  December, 
is  the  following  : 

"  By  reference  to  an  advertisement  else- 
where in  to-day's  issue,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
time  for  the  sale  of  the  Winchester  and  Ala- 
bama and  McMinnville  and  Manchester  roads 
has  been  postponod  from  December  SI,  1872, 
to  February  1,  1873 — thirty  one  days.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  'mistake 
in  tbe  terms  of  the  sale.'  On  tbe  day  of  pur 
chase,  ihe  purchaser  will  have  to  pay  $75,000 
in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  cou- 
pons of  and  alter  January  1,  1871,  attached, 
and  will  have  to  give  bond  for  a  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  original  contract  '  to  the 
extent  of  the  purchaser's  bid.' 

"From  a  statement  published  recently  by 
John  D  Rather,  Esq.,  President,  and  G  P. 
Beirne,  John  C  Bradley,  and  J.  J.  Donegan, 
Directors  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road, 
which  company  purchased,  thi-syear,  the  Win- 
chester and  Alabama  road,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  company  will  not  be  likely  to 
renew  tbe  purchase. 

"'They  call  on  the  stockholders  for  a  sub- 
scription of  10  per  cent  on  the  stock  of  the 
company,  which  would  raise  $531,282.  Whether 
this  call  will  meet  with  a  favorable  response 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  we  rather  expect  to  see 
the  Winchester  and  Alabama  road  pass  into 
new  hands. 

— The  Cairo  &  Vincennes  Railroad  was 
opened  for  the  passage  of  through  trains  on 
the  13lh.  The  line  extends  nearly  due  south- 
west from  Vincennes,  Ind  ,  the  turminus  of 
the  Indianapolis  &  Vincennes  Railroad,  to 
Cairo.,  Ill,  157  miles,  being  largely  over  the 
hilly,  rocky  and  wooded  portions  of  Illinois, 
totally  unlike  the  prairie  country  which  forms 
the  most  of  that  State.  An  excursion  train 
passed  over  the  road  on  the  16th.  Some 
work  was  done  on  the  road  a  few  years  ago, 
but  nearly  the  whole  work  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Winslow 
&  Wilson,  since  the  first  of  April  last. 


Amazon  Insurance  Company, 

The    following  is  the  financial   exhibit    of 
this  company  Jan.   1,   1S73  : 
ASSETS. 

United    States    Bonds,    market 

value $201,576  50 

Alabama  State  Bonds,  deposited 
in  that  State  in  compliance 
with   laws   thereof,   par    value 

$10,000,  market   value 6,822  T5 

Mississippi  Slate  Bonds,  deposit- 
ed in  that  State  in  compliance 
with    laws    thereof,  par  value 

$15,000,   market   value 11,432  12 

Ohio  '  Corporation    and    Gounty 

Bonds,  market  value 16,100  00 

Mortgages,  first  liens  on  improv- 
ed real  estate  in  Ohio 619.572  00 

Cash  on  hand   and  in  bank 13,581   77 

Cash  in  hands  of  agents  and  in 

course  of  transmission ,.        58,561  57 

Collateral    Loans,  cash  value...        67  550  00 

Bills  Receivable,  eajh  value 27,791   36 

Dee  from  Insurance  Companies.  7,608  79 

Accrued  interest 29,683   18 

Personal  Property,  cash  value...        10,000  00 

Gross  Assets $1,070,280  04 

LIABILITIES. 

Outstanding  Losses  ind  all  other 

actual  liabilities 169,272  26 

Net  Assets $901,007  78 

Re-Insurance  Reserve,  under  the 
law $447,545  78 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  — This  Com- 
pany has  in  full  operation  321  miles  of  road, 
and  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  more  is 
constructed.  Arrangements  have  been  per- 
fected for  pushing  the  construction  vigorously 
during  the  coming  year.  On  the  opening  of 
sprinsr,  upward  of  5U0  miles  of  road  will  be  in 
regular  operation.  Of  the  10,000,000  acres 
of  land  accruing  to  Ihe  Company  in  connec- 
tion of  the  portion  of  the  road  now  virtually 
constructed,  some  2,000,000  acres  are  in  the 
market,  and  the  average  price  thus  far  reali- 
zed is  $5.66  per  acre.  "The  managers  of  the 
road  report  that  on  the  completion  of  the 
Minnesota  section  of  the  road  a  large  and 
satisfactory  business  was  done,  including 
local  traffic  and  tbe  carrying  trade  of  the 
North-wesiern  British  settlements  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  that  the  Pacific 
end,  extending  from  Puget  Sound  to  tha 
Columbia  River,  has  a  profitable  business 
heretofore  done  by  the  coasting  steamers. 
The  Company  now  receive  first  mortgage 
bonds  at  the  price  of  1  10  in  exchange  for 
lands,  and  cancel  ihe  bonds  thus  received. 
The  intimation  is  officially  made  by  its  Presi- 
dent, Gen.  George  W.  Cass,  that  the  manage- 
ment may  discontinue,  early  next  year,  the 
issue  of  their  7-30  gold  bonds,  and  commenoe 
issuing  a  six  per  cent,  gold  bond.  The  Di- 
rectors now  consider  the  credit  of  the  road  so 
well  established  as  to  justify  this  reduction  ot 
interest — Financial    Chronicle. 

— The  Hon.  John  D.  Howland,  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Courts  and  Special  Commis- 
sioner for  the  sale,  sold  this  week  the  Louis- 
ville, New  Albany  Bnd  Chicago  Railroad. 
George  L  Schuyler,  E<q-,  of  New  York,  was 
the  purchaser  for  himself  and  the  bondholder", 
at  $5,000,  the  only  bid  offered  The  decree  of 
sale  was  in  consequence  of  suits  long  pending 
against  the  road,  and  but  lately  and  finally 
decided  against  it  The  amount  of  judgment 
against  the  road  is  $6,12.9,311   Vi. 
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Kashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad. 

The  earnings  of  this  road  for  the  years  en- 
ding June  30,  1871,  and  1872,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

1871.  1872. 

From  passengers. ..§418,088  62    $371,656  24 

From  freight 942,304  04   1,366,854  98 

From  mail 15,000  00        25,277  51 

From  rents,  etc 70,740  92         36,968  97 

$1,446,133  58  $1,800,757  70 
Expenses,  viz : 

Maintenance  of  way$352,268  27  $380,984  75 

Motive    power 275,832  65  390,22.9  61 

Mainlen.  of  cars...    126,473  08  140,147  04 

Conducting    traus.  223,701   22  271,828  65 

Miscellaneous 71,416  72  75,074  88 

$1,049,691   91  $1,258,264  93 
Net  earnings $396,441   64    $542,492  77 

Out   of  which  the    following 
payments  have  been  made: 
In't  oncomp.  bonds$103,8G0  00 
$23,700  interest  on 

State  loan,  paid  in 

State    bonds    and 

coupons.     Cost...     14,220  01) 
Interest    on     bonds 

paid  toU.  S.  Gov't  40,000  00 
Interest  on  bonds  of 

Nashville  &  N.  W. 

R  R  ,  endorsed  by 

the    N.    &    C.   R. 

R.   Co... 2.400  00 

Damages  on  account 

of  flood  at  Chatta- 
nooga, in    1867...     5,275  66 
Capital  stock  bo't  in     1,319  62 
Real  estate  and  dep..t 

'grounds 23,720  54 

For    locomotive  en- 
gines  105,288  24 

Exp's   and    lawyer's 

fees  in   settling  U. 

S.  Gov'tclaim 27,000  00 

For  new   bridges 62,485  55 

27  bonds  (on  band) 

of  the  N.  &  C.   R. 

B.  Co;  22  of  the 

Stale  of  Tennessee 

and  3  of  the   city 

of  Memphis  bond3 

on  hand 35,812  20 

Old    dividends  paid      1,068  06 
Stock    in    Edgefield 

and   Kentucky  R. 

R   Company.  Cost         165  00 
Six  per  centdividend 

on  $2,021,573.30. ..121,294  40 

547,909  27 


Amount  overpaid $5,416  50 

Compared  with  the  previous  year  the  gross 
earnings  of  1871-72  show  an  increase  of 
$354,524.12  ;  with  an  increase  in  expenses  of 
$208,572,99 — making  an  increase  in  net  ear- 
nings $146,051,13.  The  President,  in  his  re- 
port, says  : 

The  sinking  fund  due  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, on  the  first  of  January  la6t,  of  four 
per  cent,  on  bonds  loaned  to  and  endorsed 
for  our  company,  amounting  to  $77,640  was 
promptly  paid  ;  which  reduced  the  company's 
liability  that  much. 

In  addition  to  fbe  foregoing  expenditure 
and  improvements  the  company  has  created 
the  following  liabilities,  to  wit; 


For  new  railroad  iron ; $95,745  25 

For   new  bridges  72,668  74 

For  real  estate  and  depot  grounds     19,250  00 


$187,663  99 

Most  of  which   will   have  to  be    met  out  of 
the  profils  of  the  year  just  entered   upon;   be- 
sides $13,702  59    for   ihe  iron    draw  in  Ten 
nessee  River  Bridge,  at  Bridgeport,  just  com- 
pleted. 

The  purpose  of  rebuilding  all  the  old  white 
pine  bridges  put  up  by  the  Government,  re- 
ferred to  in  tlie  last  report,  has  been  fully 
carried  out,  by  putting  up  first  class  iron 
bridges — at  the  first  crossing  of  Mill  creek, 
over  Duck  river,  Widow's  creek,  Cove  creek, 
Nickujack  and  Lookout  creek,  and  two  spans 
at  Tennessee  River  Bridge,  to  take  the  place 
of  two  built  during  the  war.  and  left  standing 
when  that  bridge  was  last  burned,  in  the  full 
of  1863;  together  with  an  iron  draw  over 
the  East  slue.  The  balance  of  that  bridge 
has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  renewed, 
and  the  top  well  covered  with  tin,  and  the 
sides  weather  boarded.  A  first  class  Howe 
Truss  Bridge  has  also  been  built  over  Elk 
river.  The  large  amount  of  $60,013,79  was 
paid  on  account  of  repairing  other  bridges, 
including  covering,  new  masonry,  and  re- 
pairs of  masonry,  and  all  are  now  in  good 
order. 

There  was  paid  for  new  iron  rails  and  "fish 
bar"  fastenings,  during  the  year,  the  large 
sum  of  $156,797,77  which  is  charged  to  ope- 
rating expenses;  besides  which,  however,  we 
bought  of  English  rail,  and  laid  down,  $95, 
745  25,  which  will  be  paid  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  year  just  entered   upon. 

You  have  now  a  road  in  first  class  order, 
wilh  "fish-bar''  rail  continuously,  from  Nash- 
ville east  to  Elk  river,  78  miles,  with  eight 
miles  across  Cumberland  Mountain,  and  from 
Chattanooga  west  to  a  point  one  mile  west  of 
Stevenson — in  all,  126  miles,  leaving  only 
Iwenty-five  miles  of  "chair"  rail  between 
Cowan  and  Stevenson,  which  will  be  replaced 
wilh  the  "fish  bar"  rail  gradually,  out  of  the 
amount  annually  appropriated  to  the  iron 
account  and  charged  to  operating  expenses 
Last  year  we  laid  down  forty  miles  of  rrew 
iron  ;  but  as  the  road  is  so  near  relaid  with 
new  iron,  we  hope  twenty-five  miles  of  new 
rails  each  year  hereafier,  will  maintain  the 
track  in  first,  class  condition.  Less  than  t'lis 
amount  will  not  do  it,  while  the  tonnage 
of  your  road  continues  as  heavy  as  it  was 
the  last  year. 

The  through  line  from  Louisville  to  Mont- 
gomery will  be  opened  about  the  first  of  No 
vember,  when  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
diminution  in  our  receipis  for  n  shorltiine; 
but  we  expect  an  increase  of  business  from 
St.  Louis  and  other  points  tributary  to  the 
Nashville  and  Noul  -vestern  Railroad, to  soon 
make  up  what  we  may  loose  by  the  Louisville 
combination,  and  in  two  or  three  years  to 
even  go  beyond  the  large  receipts  of  last 
year. 

The  large  increase  of  $434,828.45  in  receipts 
from  freight  last  year,  over  the  year  previous, 
is  as  gratifying  to  the  directors  as  they  trust 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  stockholders, 

The  falling  off  in  passenger  earnings,  and 
from  rents  and  privileges,  is  explained  by  the 
Superintendent.  Diminution  in  receipis  from 
travel  during  the  last  year,  is  the  experience 
of  all  principal  railroad  companies  in  the 
South;  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
scarcity  of  money  was  the  principal  cause  of 
this  falling  off. 


Soon  after  the  last  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders, the  compromise  -and  settlement  with 
the  United  States  Government  (elaborately 
explained  in  former  reports),  then  pending, 
wns  fully  consummated,  by  delivering  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  one  million  of  coupon 
bonds  of  your  company,  one  half  due  in  tea 
and  one  half  in  twenty  years,  and  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  semi-annually.  This  compromise  and 
settlement  was  highly  approved  of  by  the 
stockholders  at  their  last  meeting.  Its  final 
consummation  secures  the  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess of  your  company. 

Your  company  now  owns  a  large  majority 
cf  slock  in  the  old  Nashville  and  Northwest- 
ern Railroad  Company.     The  only  contestants 

now  are    the   holders    of    second    mortgage 
bonds. 

The  earnings  from  this  road,  during  tbe 
fiscal  year  just  closed,  have  been: 

From    passage. $159,972  24 

From  freight 453,545  89 

From  wharfage.. 161  00 

Mail  ($14,185.79  unavailable) $613,679  13 

During  the  same  time  the  following  pay- 
ments have  been  made,  on  account  of  operat- 
ing this  road,  renewing  the  track  and  bridges, 
and  purchasing  equipments,  etc.: 

Track  and  bridges...  $198,193  87 

Motive  power 170.872  79 

Maintenance  of  cars 81,083  90 

Conducting    transportation 132,297  61 

Miscellaneous 24,703  72 

New   bridges 37,880  59 

New  iron  rails  and  fastenings 118,451    17 

Pile  driving  on  the  road  at  flick 

man 13,499  38 

New  cars 64,925  00 

New    locomotives 10,647  55 

Depot  grounds  and  right  of  way...  16,155  38 

Account  on  purchase  of  road 23,370   95 

Interest  and  exchange 18,790  58 

Damages  at  Harpeth  river 72,653  80 

$984,526  38 
Besides  which,  the  following  liabilities  have 
been  created,  to  wit: 

For  depot   grounds $3,816   66 

For  new  cars 28,850   00 

For    new    locomotives 10,500  09 

For   new  bridges 66,592  49 


$109,759  15 
The  notes  of  the  company  with  interest, 
having  been  given  for  these  amounts,  falling 
due  al  different  dates,  in  the  nexl  twelve 
months;  to  which  will  be  added  $21,240,  the 
cost  of  iron  draw  in  Tennessee  river  bridge, 
at  Johnsonville.  This  work  will  not  be  com- 
pleted before  about  the  first  of  October,  and 
to  be  paid  for  by  contract,  in  three  equal  in- 
stallments, at  six,  twelve  and  eighteen  months, 
from  completion  of  work,  at  eight  per  cent, 
interest  per  annum. 

The  earnings  of  this  road  increased  last 
yearj  over  the  year  previous,  $171,940  91  :  and 
over  the  year  1869-70,  $200,024  01  ;  and  over 
the  year  1868-69,  $362,295.26,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  which  year,  we-raay  date  the  open- 
ing of  this  road  for  business,  practically, 
although  in  very  bad  condition  at  that  time. 
As  before  stated,  this  road  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  most  of  the  Southern  roads.  To 
operate  this  road  and  bring  it  up  to  its  present 
condition,  adding  the  amount  paid  for  cars, 
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and     an   increase     in    motive    power,    depot 
grounds,  etc.,  has  co9t  $831,927.50,  over  and 
above  the  earnings  received  from  it,  counting 
from  the  first  of  September,  18fi8,  the  date  of 
first  lease      The  importance  of  this  road   to 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  as  a 
connection,  is  shown   by  the  through  freight 
business,  amounting  to  $243,063  91,  for    the 
last    year;    while    for    the   year    previous,    it 
amounted  to  only  $75,178.64 ;  and  it  is  believ- 
ed that  this  business  will  continue  to  increas. 
in  something  like  this  ratio  for  several  years 
The    commissioners     allowed     a    credit    of 
v  $700,000, in  Tennessee  bonds,  on  the  purchase, 
for  expenditures   made,  and  losses  sustained 
by  your  company  in  operating  the  road,  under 
the  two  agreements  of  leise  to  date  of  sale  ; 
and  while  ibis  did  not  fully  cover  the  amount 
claimed  by  us,  this  compromise  and  settlement 
was  deemed  better  than    litigation  with   the 
State. 

We  have  spent  in  improving  and  equipping 
the  road  since  the  purchase,  $375,000.  To 
finish  putting  the  track  in  first  class  order  and 
fully  equip  the  road,  will  require  about  $500,- 
000  more.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  estimate 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  finish  renewing 
and  equipping  the  road,  and  putting  every- 
thing in  good. order,  the  cost  will  stand  about 
as  follows  : 

Average  cost   of  $2,400,000  of 
Tennessee  State  bonds,  at  67 

cents $1,608,000  00 

Amount  already  expended  since 

purchase .' 375,000  00 

Amount   requisite   to   complete 

and   equip 500,000  00 

Interest  for  one  and  a  half  years, 

say 217,000  00 


Cash  in   money $2,700,000  00 

or  $15,739  per  mile,  which  completed  and 
equipped  will  certainly  be  a  very  cheap  road. 

The  construction  of  the  branch  between 
Huntingdon  and  Jackson  was  postponed,  until 
our  title  to  the  purchase  of  the  Nashville  and 
North  western  road  could  be  clearly  establish- 
ed, about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
construction  of  this  short  road  will  give  the 
shortest  route,  via  the  Nashville  and  North- 
western road  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  ;  and 
much  the  shortest  route  to  Memphis,  as  soon 
as  the  road  from  Jackson  to  Memphis  is  built, 
about  which  so  much  feeling  is  now  exhibited 
in  that  section.  It  will  also  open  up  a  rich 
section  of  country  to  the  trade  of  Nashville, 
which  row  goes  to  other  rival  cities 

It  may  become  necessary  to  build  a  short 
road  from  opposite  Hickman  to  Charleston,  in 
Missouri,  or  to  some  point  near  that  place,  on 
the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad 
which  will  reduce  the  distance  to  St.  Louis 
fifteen  miles,  or  from  a  point  near  where  the 
Nashville  and  North-western' crosses  the  line 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  Columbia,  Ky.;  as 
we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  managers  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  will  give  us  such 
facilities,  as  the  growing  importance  of  our 
line  will  demand. 

The  company  have  58  locomotives,  23  pas- 
senger, 5  mail,  5  baggage,  515  box,  153  flat, 
1  wrecker  and  50  stock  cars.  The  mileage 
of  locomotives  was  1,262,937  miles  (an  in- 
crease of  360,078),  at  an  average  cost  of  30 
cents  per- mile  run.  Repairs,  8£;  fuel,  11; 
stores,  1  ;  enginemen,  etc  ,  9J.  The  mileage 
of  cars  was  13,805,752  (an  increase  of  5,180, - 
325  miles).  Tons  of  freight  transported, 
491,765.  Passengers  carried  North,  86,017; 
do.  South,  69,988— total,  156,005;  of  these 
103,218,  were  local,  and  52,787  through. 


GF.NERAL  STATEMENT,   JULY  1,   1872. 

Capital  stock $1,976,435  64 

Add  subscript' n  to 

the  Jasp'rBran'h 

Railroad $55,225  00 

Lessa  m'ts  paid...      10,086  34 

i 45,138  66 

$2,021,573  30 
Bonded  debt  (2,886,360),  viz  : 

Company's    bonds 

endorsed $1,650,000  00 

Less  amount  can- 
celled       166,000  00 

1,484,000  00 

Company's  bonds  unendorsed...        23,000  00 

Bonds  of  State  of 

Tenn.  loaned...    $150,000  00 

Less  am't  paid  on 
sinking  lund  ac- 
count         15,640  00 

$135,360  00 

State  b'ds  loaned 
to  Jasper  Bran'h 

Railroad 245,000  00 

379,360  00 

Company's  bonds  given  in  settle- 
ment US  Government  claim.  1,000,000  00 

Profit  and   loss 367,277   87 

Immediate   liabilities  : 

Am'tdue  A  Iselin 

&  Co,  N.   Y...        $3,157  54 

Am't  due  R.  T. 
Wilson&Co.N.Y.        54.166  23 

Call  loan 15,000  00 

Bills  payable 914,426  08 

Unpaid  interest  on 

bonds 148,220  00- 

Uncalled  for  divi- 
dends   6,099  29 

Balance  due  to  in- 
dividuals, ag'ts, 
and  con'g  roads.         54,532  46 

Pay  rolls  for  June, 

1872,  &c  74,055  45 

Six  p.  ct.  dividend 
due  July  1,  '72.      121,294  40 

1,390,951  45 

$6,666,162  62 
Road  and  outfit — original  cost.. .$3,383, 413  51 

New  cars $11,611   00 

New  locomotives..      128,705  49 

New    bridges 108,454  82 

New  iron  rails 119,225   60 

Purcb'se  I'romU.S. 

Government 1,000,000  00 

1,367,996  91 

$4,751,410  42 

Doubtful  assets; 
McM&  M.RR.Co. 

bonds $10,000  00 

N.  &  N.  W.  R  R. 

int.  on  bonds...        24,000  00 
Balances  due  from 

individuals,  ag'ts 

and  con'g  roads        77,405   13 
Bills  receivable...        75,438  41 

■ 186,843  55 

Assets  not  available  : 

Stock  in  E.  Tenn. 

and  Ga.  R.  R...        $5,000  00 

Real  estate 76,737  38 

Depot  grounds... .        62,698   17 

Materials  in  gener- 
al storeroom 60,090  80 

Jasper  B'ch  R.  R.      265,982  08 

** ■— 470,508  43 


Available  assets: 
Bills  receivable...        $8,855  78 
52  State  and  N.  &. 

C.  R   R    bonds, 

end.  by  State...        36,838  02 
Balances  due  from 

individuals,  ag  Is 

and  con'g  roads.      144,064  67 
Balance  due  from 

Nashville  &   N. 

western  R.  R...      831,927  56 
Am't  deposited  in 

N.  Y.  to  pay  int. 

on  bonds 80,172  10 

3,273 \  shares  N.  & 

C.R.R.  st'kCost,        26,372  41 
St'k    in  Edgefield 

and  KyR.R  Cost  165  00 

Cash  on  hand  and 

in  banks 129,004  69 


1,257,400  23 


$6,066,162  62 

President— E.  W.  Cole. 

Directors — Bv  the  stockholders.  E  W.  Cole, 
Thos.  C.  Whiteside,  G  M  Fogg,  E  L  Jordan, 
V.  K  Stevenson,  John  F.  Anderson,  A.  E. 
Patton,  Benj  May,  Thos.  Linscomb,  John  M. 
Bass.  John  Frizzell,  J>hn  W.  Childress,  W. 
S.  Huggins,  John  B.  Hawkins,  Jackson 
Pryor.  By  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking 
Company,  John  P  King.  By  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  Albert  Frierson,    W.  R.  Butler. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — W.  A,   Gleaves. 

General  Superintendent — J.  W.  Thomas. 

Resident  Engineer — R.  C.  Morris. 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the 
Burlington  &  Missouri  Railroads. — The 
consolidation  of  these  companies,  says  the 
Financial  Chronicle,  we  have  heretofore 
noticed  ;  the  term3  as  ratified  embrace  the 
following  points:  The  two  companies  retain 
for  the  present  their  distinctive  titles  and 
organizations,  and  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
the  value  of  the  stocks  according  to  the  con- 
tract, the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Company  proposes  to  issue  to  stockholders, 
whose  names  were  of  record  on  the  10th 
inst.,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  and  $500, 
and  will  bear  interest  from  January  1st  1873. 
Any  person  holding  40  shares  of  the  stock  will 
be  entitled  to  a  $1~000  bond,  and  a  $500  bond 
will  be  issued  to  the  holder  of  20  shares. 
Fractional  interests  may  be  consolidated,  or 
the  bonds  will  be  issued  on  the  payment  of 
the  deficiency  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  share,  so 
that  the  holder  of  39  shares  may  obtain  a 
$1,000  bond  by  paying  $25,  or  the  owner  of 
15  shares  will  receive  a  $500 bond  on  the  pay- 
ment of  $122. 


Fire  Proof  Paint  for  Wood- work. — Owing 
to  the  fact  that  water-glass  is  gradually  dis- 
solved out  of  the  wood,  while  chloride  of  zinc 
is  volatile  at  the  temperature  where  wood 
ignites,  Sieburger  proposes  the  following: 
Two  coats  of' a  hot  saturated  solution  of  three 
parts  alum  and  one  part  ferrous  sulphate  are 
applied  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  third  coat 
is  a  dilute  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  into 
which  white  potter's  clay  is  stirred  until  it 
ha3  the  consistency  of  good  water-colors. 
Another  method  is  to  apply  hot  glue  water  as 
long  as  it  is  absorbed  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood.  A  thick  coat  of  boiled  glue  is 
then  applied,  and  while  fresh  is  dusted  over 
with  a  powder  composed  of  one  part  sulphur, 
one  part  ochre  or  clay,  and  six  parts  ferrous 
sulphate. — Manufacturer  and  Builder. 
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Railroad  Contracting  In  England. 

The  following  from  the  "History  of  Rail- 
ways," an  interesting  series  of  articles  be- 
ing published  in  the  Railway  Service  Gazelle, 
will  be  of  interest  to  American  readers,  as  il 
lustrating  the  present  system  of  constructing 
railroads  in  this  country.  The  complaint  of 
some  roads  being  thus  built  that  are  now 
needed,  is  as  true  of  our  experience  as  of  the 
English  ;  but  we  will  outgrow  it  sooner  than 
they  will.  : 

We  gave  a  sketch  in  our  last  of  the  nav- 
vies, And  we  shall  now  supplement  it  by  an  out- 
line of  the  important  system  of  contracting 
which  has  played  such  a  large  and  leading 
part  in  the  history  of  railway  construction, 
and  which  now  begin  to  assume  considerable 
proportions.  The  beginning  of  contracting 
was  but  humble.  In  the  early  days  about 
half  a  dozen  miles  of  earthworks,  fencing 
and  hedges  formed  the  average  of  responsi- 
bility undertaken  by  a  single  contractor,  but, 
ere  many  years,  it  was  comparatively  common 
for  one  man  to  hold  himself  answerable  for 
the    construction  of   an  entire  railway,    and 

deliver    it  over  complete  to  the   company 

Then,  of  course,  the  system  of  subcontract- 
ing to  an  indefinite  extent  followed.  Great 
capital  was  necessary,  and  large  profits  were 
earned  by  the  great  contractors.  Probably 
never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  anyone 
class  of  traders  or  manufacturers — for  they 
belong  equally  to  both  classes — so  rapidly 
risen  from  such  small  beginnings  as  the  Bras- 
Beys,  the  MeKenzies  and  the  Salamancas — 
One  peculiarity  about  the  nature  of  the  bu- 
siness of  contractor  is  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  So  long  as  he  remains  in  business 
be  can  not  for  any  considerable  period  per- 
mit his  capital  to  be  idle,  for  his  plant  is  so 
enormous  that  were  it  to  remain  idle,  it  would 
eat  away  very  much  of  the  profits  of  even 
his  most  successful  ventures  Hundreds  of 
earth  wagons  and  horses,  scores  of  miles  of 
rails  and  sleepers  for  "temporary  way,"  sev- 
erel  locomotives  and  stationary  engines,  tools 
of  countless  number  and  endless  variety  ; 
these,  in  addition  to  enormous  accumulations 
of  limber,  brick,  stone,rails  and  a  host,  of  other 
materials  are,  of  course,  all  lying  idle  when 
the  contractor  has  no  works  on  hand. 

In  such  cases,  although  the  navvies  can  be 
gradually  diminished  as  works  approach  com- 
pletion, and  involve  no  eating  up  of  capital 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  contractor 
must  have  a  very  large  staff  of  scientific, 
commercial  and  skilled  employees, ,whom  he 
must  keep  in  permanent  employ  or  pay,  else 
the  whole  work  of  superior  organization  and 
drill  would  have  to  be  re-undertaken  when 
every  new  enterprise  was  inaugurated.  This, 
of  course,  would  be  as  impossible  as  it  would 
be  irksome  and  costly,  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  contractors  are  constantly  pressing  for- 
ward new  undertakings,  being  willing  fre- 
quently, so  long  as  they  can  secure  employ- 
ment for  their  brains,  capital  and  staff,  to  ac- 
cept in  very  large  proportions  shares  of  new 
enterprises  in  part  payment  of  their  services 
and  expenditure.  The  same  inducements 
produced  this  other  result,  that  they  them- 
selves projected  undertakings,  and  used  par- 
liamentary influence  to  have  them  legalized, 
and  employed  their  private  influence  among 
their  own  circle  of  connections  and  depend- 
ents to  have  sufficient  shares  taken  up  to  in- 
duce Parliament  to  pas3  the  bills  in  which 
they  were  interested.  Thus,  in  very  many 
cases,  the  original  relations  between  the  con- 


tractor and  the  promoters  and  shareholders 
of  a  given  measure  were  reversed.  They 
inaugurated  and  endeavored  to  induce  the 
public  to  carry  out  their  own  plans,  instead 
of  the  public  promoting  and  then  calling  in 
the  contractors' services  for  the  realization  ot 
the  project  proposed.  These,  however,  were 
proceedings  which  we  may  now  speak  of  in 
the  past  tence,  as  at  the  present  time  the  con- 
struction of  very  few  if  any  railways  is  un- 
dertaken by  contractors  on  such  terms. 

This  second  development  of  the  contract- 
ing system  was  productive  of  both  good  and 
evil.  On  the  one  hand,  this  restless,  stimu- 
lating desire  for  employment  doubtless  facili- 
tated the  accomplishment  of  many  enterprises 
whose  course  would  otherwise  have  been  far 
less  smooth,  or  whose  inauguration  might 
have  been  delayed  long  after  the  period  of 
their  actual  accomplishment,  and  many  of 
which  would  probably  not  have  been  heard  of 
even  to  this  day  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  insatiate  cra- 
ving for  contracts  has  caused  the  construc- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  comparatively  use- 
less and  valueless  railways,  although  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  next  generation,  by  in- 
crease of  population  or  other  causes,  they 
may  become  both  useful  and  valuable. 

The  beginning  of  the  contracting  system, 
as  we  have  said,  was  but  humble,  and  was 
commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  Brassey,  for  a 
part  of  the  Grand  Junction  line;  but  in  the 
course  of  years  he  thought  nothing  of  con- 
tracting for  the  construction  of  a  thousand 
miles,  or  of  undertaking  responsibility  to  the 
extent  of  many  millions  on  his  own  account, 
and  equally  large  sums  in  conjunction  with 
his  partners.  At  one  time  he  is  said  to  have 
had  contracts  in  hand  to  the  amount  of  sixty 
millions  sterling.  The  following  authentica- 
ted incident  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Brassey,  and 
remarkably  illustrates  that  indomitable  per- 
severance and  high  sense  of  honor  which 
equally  conduced  to  his  astounding  success. 
He  had  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  line  between  Rouen  and  Havre,  and  had 
built  a  bridge  of  twenty-seven  arches,  costing 
£30,000  During  the  progress  of  the  work 
he  repeatedly  protested  against  the  quality 
of  the  material  supplied  to  him.  The  bridge 
fell  down,  the  bad  foundation  of  the  bridge 
being  the  best  proof  of  the  good  foundation 
of  his  complaint.  His  friends  assured  him 
tbat  there  was  not  the  slightest  moral  claim 
on  him  for  its  reconstruction,  and  his  lawyer 
told  him  that  there  was  an  equal  absence  of 
any  legal  responsibility;  but  he  said,  "I  have 
contracted  to  make  and  maintain  the  road, 
and  no  law  shall  prevent  Thomas  Brassey 
from  being  a3  good  as  his  word."  He  re- 
built the  bridge  out  of  entirely  new  materials, 
and  although  sixteen  millions  of  bricks  were 
necessary  for  its  reconstruction,  fourteen 
millions  of  which  had  to  be  made  on  the 
spot,  the  work  was  completed  in  seven  months. 
Mr.  Brassey  died  about  two  years  since,  leav- 
ing the  enormous  fortune  of  four  millions 
sterling  to  his  family. 

Another  great  magnate  among  railway  con- 
tractors was  Sir  Morton  Peto.  His  earliest 
railway  work  of  large  bulk  was  the  Cambridge 
portion  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  constructed 
about  1843.  Sir  Morton  Peto  did  not  com- 
mence life,  or  even  business,  as  a  railway 
contractor.  Although  the  nephew  and  suc- 
cessor of  one  of  the  largest  builders  in  Eng 
land,  he  was  taken  from  school  at  early  age 
and  regularly  apprenticed  as  a  working  build- 
er. He  was  barely  a  journeyman  when  he 
became  the  head  of  the  firm,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordiuary  routine  of  lhe  building 


trade,  undertook  large  contracts,  such,  for 
instance  as  the  Hungerford  Market — now  th<5 
sight  of  the  West  End  Terminus  of  th?  South 
Eastern  Company — and  the  House3  of  Par- 
liament, besides  such  various  structures  as 
clubs,  theatres,  prisons,  castles  and  docks.— 
But  in  1834,  Mr.  Peto  gave  up  his  purely 
building  trade  and  determined — ultimately, 
as  it  proved,  unfortunately,  for  himself — to 
risk  all  in  the  new  calling  of  railway  con- 
tractor Hi,s  first  work  was  the  Wharncliff 
Viaduct,  and  he  early  became  distinguished, 
like  Mr.  Brassey — afterwards,  for  some  time, 
his  partner — by  the  courage  with  which  he 
undertook  pecuniary  responsibilities  from 
which  new  companies  shrank.  Mr.  Peto 
soon  became  honorably  known  to  the  public 
by  the  kind  and  assiduous  care  which  he  look 
of  the  welfare  of  his  huge  gangs  of  labor- 
ers. He  rendered  great  assistance  to  the 
Government  in  1854  by  going  out  to  the  Cri- 
mea to  superintend  the  construction  of  the 
Balaclava  Railway,  for  which  service,  having 
declined  any  remuneration,  he  was  created 
a  baronet.  Some  years  ago  Sir  Morton  Peto 
became  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  London, 
Chatham  &  Dover  Railway  Company,  and 
other  unfortunate  speculations,  and,  being 
unable  to  meet  his  engagements,  his  career 
as  a  great  railway  contractor  was  brought  to 
an  unhappy  termination. - 

The  late  Mr.  William  Dargan  was  a  very 
eminent  contractor,  and  many  of  the  princi- 
pal Irish  railways  were  either  wholly  or  in 
part  constructed  by  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  public  spirit,  and,  in  1852,  constructed 
at  his  own  expense  the  building  for  the  Na- 
tional Exhibition  in  Dublin,  which  tiok  place 
in  the  following  years.  When  the  Queen 
went  that  year  to  Ireland  he  was  the  only 
private  person  to  .whom  Her  Majesty  paid  a 
visit,  on  which  occasion  she  offered  him  a 
baronetcy,  which  he  respectfully  declined. — 
Mr.  Dargan  died  in   1868. 


How  Suspension  Bridges  Staxd  the  Test 
of  Time — It  is  now  some  twenty  years  since 
the  cables  of  t.he  railroad  and  carriage  bridge 
at  Woodstock,  Ontario,  were  anchored  in  the 
rock;  lately  a  critical  examination  has  been 
made  of  the  work.  The  caps  on  the  towers 
covering  the  cables  were  removed,  and  the 
cables  found  to  be  as  perfect  as  ever.  The 
anchorage  of  the  cables  was  thoroughly  in- 
spected, the  masonry  over  one  of  them  was 
remove!.  The  cabie  is  embedded  in  water- 
lime  cement.  For  twenty  years  this  has  been 
here,  yet  on  removing  it,  the  wires  were  found 
as  bright  and  perfect  as  when  placed  there, 
the  cementhaving  preserved  all  intact.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  doubt  but  that  the  bridge  is 
just  as  secure  as  it  was  the  day  the  first  train 
crossed  it.  Its  durability  has  been  practi- 
cally proved  ;  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
heavy  weights,  and  proved  the  wisdom  and 
skill  of  its  builders. 

These  facts  are  of  great  interest  at  this 
time,  proving  their  safety,  as  well  for  those 
traveling  on  them,  as  for  the  canitalisls  who 
pay  for  their  construction. — Manufacturer 
and  Builder. 


— The  new  freight  track  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  will  pass 
entirely  around  Syracuse,  instead  of  through 
that  city.  The  line  surveyed  leaves  the 
present  line  near  the  yard  east  of  the  city 
and  passes  through  Salina,  rejoining  the 
main  track  near  the  crossing  of  the  Oswego 
&  Syracuse  road. 
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Railroad  Law. 

1.  Common  Carrier — Transportation  of 
cattle — Defendant  received  from  plaintiff  five 
ear  loads  of  catlle,  to  be  transported  from 
Erie  to  Buffalo,  under  a  written  agreement, 
by  the  terms  of  which  plaintiff  assumed  all 
risks  of  injuries  "from  delays  or  in  conse- 
quence of  heat,  suffocation  or  the  ill  effects 
of  being  crowded  upon  the  cars."  The  agre- 
ment  provided  that  plaintiff  should  load  and 
unload  the  cattle  at  his  own  risk,  the  defend- 
ant furnishing  assistance  as  required.  An 
agent  of  the  owner  was  to  ride  free,  and  take 
the  care  and  charge  of  the  stock.  The  cattle 
were  in  charge  of  such  agent.  At  Dunkirk 
the  train  was  delayed  by  a  snow  storm  three 
days.  The  cattle  could  have  been  unloaded 
by  constructing  a  platform.  This  defendant 
declined  to  do,  and  they  remained  in  the 
cars  twenty  four  hours.  In  consequence 
thereof  three  of  the  cattle  died  and  others 
were  injured.  Held,  that  under  the  contract 
the  duty  of  defendant  had  respect  simply  to 
the  transportation  and  not  to  the  care  of  the 
cattle  while  in  transitu.  That  the  provision, 
as  to  loading  and  unloading,  referred  to  tho 
terminus  of  the  transportation  and  not  to  an 
intermediate  station,  and  defendant  was  not 
required  to  unload  at  Dunkirk  or  furnish 
facilities  for  so  doing,  that  the  injury  was 
attributable  to  the  negligence  of  plaintiff's 
agent,  or  at  least  there  was  contributory  neg- 
ligence on  his  part,  and  that  plaintiff  could 
not  recover.  Peckham,  J.,  dissenting.  Penn 
v.  Buffalo  &  Erie  Railroad  Co.  Opinion  by 
Allen   J. 

2.  A  common  carrier  of  animals  is  not  an 
insurer  against  injuries  arising  from  their  na- 
ture and  propensities,  and  which  cbuld  not  be 
prevented  by  foresight,  diligence  and  care. — 
Where  they  are  transported  under  a  special 
agreement,  the  liability  ol  the  carrier  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  agreement  He  is  only 
liable  for  the  performance  of  the  duly  under- 
taken thereby,  or  for  some  wrongful  act, 
either  willful  or  negligent- Albany  Law  Jour. 


— The  Canada  Southern  transfer  boat  which 
is  to  be  used  to  ferry  cars  across  the  Detroit 
River  from  Maiden,  Out,  to  Trenton,  Mich., 
is  nearly  ready  to  be  launched.  The  boat, 
which  is  of  wood,  heavily  sheated  with  iron 
as  a  protection  against  ice,  is  244  feet  long 
and  14  feet  depth  of  hold  and  75  feet  wide 
over  the  guards.  Three  tracks,  each  long 
enough  for  seven  cars,  will  be  laid  on  the 
deck,  giving  tbe  boat  a  carrying  capacity  of 
21  cars  each  trip.  She  is  a  side  wheel  boat, 
and  will  have  two  double-cylinder  engines, 
with  four  boilers.  The  engines,  it  is  thought, 
are  of  sufficient  capacity  to  do  any  required 
work  in  forcing  the  boat  through  the  ice. 


— The  St.  Louis  and  South  eastern  Railroad 
company  is  offering  in  the  New  York  market 
its  first-mortgage  7  per  cent  gold  bonds, 
having  HO  years  to  run,  at  the  rate  of  $21,000 
per  mile  on  the  entire  consolidated  road,  the 
price  at  present  being  90.  This  will  be  the 
sole  mortgage  upon  the  road,  as  this  amount 
is  to  cover  the  bonds  issued  before  the  consoli- 
dation and  those  of  the  late  Evansville, 
Henderson  &  Nashville  Company.  The  gross 
earnings  since  consolidation  have  been  at  the 
rate  of  $105,000  per  munth,  and  are  increasing 
and  pretty  sure  to  increase  largely.  The 
amount  absorbed  by  the  interest  of  the  bonds 
would  be  nearly  $50,000  per  month. 


Antiquarian  Specimens. — Mr.  George  Bang- 
hart  has  again  placed  us  under  obligations 
for  a  large  and  choice  collection  of  banes  of 
men,  women  and  children  ;  stone  axes, 
pieces  of  pottery,  ornaments  made  of  slate, 
bone  and  other  substances,  besides  many  oth- 
er things  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  of  which 
we  will  be  pleased  to  lay  before  visitors.  Mr. 
B.  deserves  great  credit  for  his  exploration  of 
the  ancient  ruins  at  his  place  in  Chino  Valley, 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Prescott.  He  has 
now  laid  bare  floors,  walls,  etc.,  and  satisfied 
himself  that  the  occupants,  several  of  whose 
bones  we  have,  were  besieged  and  murdered 
by  Apaches  of  an  earlier  generation  than  the 
present  devilish  fellows. — Arizona  Miner. 
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Insurance  Companies  Eeduce  Hates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

SS-Tlie  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  Is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  thutkindle  atstations,  In  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FARWELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
CHICAGO 

H.  J.  BOND,  Gen'l  Agent 

22  West  Fourth  Street, 

CINCINNAT 
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Tbe  Obio  Falley  Railroad  and  Other  New 
Railroads  in  Ohio. 

The  vote  of  Cincinnati,  by  which  the  city 
agreed  to  aid  the  Ohio  Valley  Railroad,  was  a 
fortunate  thing  for  Cincinnati,  provided  that 
aid  can  be  made  practically  available.     But 
that  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  "  Boesel  Law"  cannot  be  denied.     The 
main  difficulty  is,  that  while  the  city,  or  any 
city  or  county  can    constitutionally    make  a 
railroad  itself,  it  can  not  hold  stock  in,  or  aid 
a  railroad  company.     How  then  is  the  Cincin- 
nati subsc-iption  to  be  applied  ?  There  is  one 
way  in  which  it  can  be  applied  constitutionally 
and  it  is  probably  practically  the  best.     This 
is  for  the  city  to  make  with  its  subscriptions 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Southern"  road)  so 
much  of  the  road  more  or  less  continuously 
from   the   city.      That   is,  a  perfect  right   to 
make  and  to  own  just  as  much,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  Bewer  or  an    aqueduct  of  water  works. 
Then  make  in  the  start,  two  conditions:  first, 
that  the  Ohio  Valley  Company  shall  absolutely 
complete  the  road  from  here  to  Ironton  ;  and 
second,  that  no  part  of  the  road  made  by  the 
city  shall  be   encumbered  or    liable  for   the 
debts  or  obligations  of  the  railroad  company. 
The  last  follows  directly  from  the  constitution, 
but  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  stated.     Ag 
the  city  can  not  aid  or  subscribe  to  a  railroad 
company,  so  it  can  not  be  made  in  any  way 
liable  for  its  debts.      What  Cincinnati  can  do 
legally,  and  the  only  thing  it  can  do,  is  to  make 
a  railroad,  own  it,  and  conduct  it.     But  how 
conduct  it  ?  This  is  a  very  important  question, 
but  not  difficult  to  answer.     If  the  city  owns 
(as   it  will   do)  and  can  not  give    it  to  any 
company  (as  it  can  not)  it  can  lease  it  to  any 


lhat  will  run  and-  manage  it,  on  certain  con- 
ditions. In  this  manner,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  which  attends  the  aid  given  by 
Cincinnati,  and  the  several  counties  and  towns 
(for  they  are  all  in  the  same  legal  condition) 
the  road  may  be  made  and  managed  as  a 
whole.  Let  me  take  that  for  granted  and 
proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  consequences: 
In  the  first  place,  the  Ohio  Valley  Railroad 
will  in  my  opinion  be  a  good  and  even  profit- 
able road,  entirely  on  its  own  account  and 
independent  of  the  Chesapeake  und  Ohio 
Railroad  or  of  coal.  If  we  look  at  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  geographical  condition  of 
the  country  we  shall  find  reason  to  believe 
much  in  its  prospects.  Looking  back  from 
the  Ohio  into  the  interior  of  the  Stale,  we  find 
several  great  lines  of  road  crossing  the  State 


The  Ohio  river  being  the  axis  of  commerce 
for  a  region  of  country  more  than  200  mile* 
in  diameter,  it  is  therefore  the  best  route  for 
a  railroad,  and  as  the  Ohio  is  obstructed  by  ice 
or  by  drying  np  half  the  year,  the  competition 
of  steamboats  is  not  such  as  will  greatly 
impair  railroad  freight  business.  But  I  am 
not  writing  to  show  that  a  road  which  seems 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  all  parlies,  should  be 
made,  but  merely  to  show  that  there  is  good 
ground  for  the  parties  interested  to  be  satisfied 
whether  they  are  looking  to  a  coal  road  or  to 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  or  not.  If  I  were 
to  give  advice  to  the  Cincinnati  managers  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  railroad  it  would  be  that  of 
George  Washington  to  the  States,  maka 
"no  entangling  alliances"  with  anybody. 
When    you     reach     Ironton     with  a    railroad 


in  the  general   direction  of  the  Ohio,  making     you  can  command  coal  enough  from  three  or 


great  competition  for  all  local  business.     The 
southernmost  of  these  roads  is   the    Marielta 
or  Baltimore    and   Ohio  line.     Turning  then 
to  the  south  we  find  the  Virginia  &  Tennessee 
line,  the  northernmost  line  of   the    Southern 
roads.     If  you  turn   to  the  map  you   will   see 
that  from  the  Marietta  road  to  the   Virginia 
road,  in  .the  valley,  is  an  average  of  200  miles 
No  part  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi 
presents  so  large  a.  space  without  any  road. 
In  the  consideration  of  this  fact,  however,  two 
considerations  have  always  come  up,  one  is 
that  it  is  a  mountainous  region  on  the  south 
side,  sparsely  populated,  and  the  other,  that 
the  Ohio  river  traversed  it,  and  was  thought 
abundantly     sufficient   for    the   purposes    of 
commerce.     The  last  has  been  the  prevalent 
idea.     We  see  that   in  this   whole    region  of 
country  there  is  no  railroad  competition,  and 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  competition  of 
the  Ohio  river.     What  is  that?     It  is  beyond 
question  that  in  all  the  countries  of  the  globe 
a  great  river  is  the  natural  axis  of  commerce. 
If  we    leave   competition  out   of   view,  it  is 
certain   that   this   one,  the    bank  of  a  river, 
affords  the  very  best  route  for  a  railroad,  Will 
the  fact  that  there  is  navigation  on  the  river 
make  it  less  so?  Or  ought  its  steam  naviga- 
tion to'make  it  an  unsuccessful  enterprise? 
The  Hudson    River  Railroad  is  now   a  very 
successful  enterprise,  and  yet  the  Hudson  river 
is  the  most  perfectly  navigable  river   in  the 
world,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  upon  which 
such  fleets  of  steamers,  barges  and  sail  vessels 
are  continually  floating.     But  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Hudson  Valley  is  very  populous  and 
the  Hudson  closed  in  winter.     This  is  true. 
But  reflect  that  the  towns  on  the  Hudson  river 
have  doubled  since  the  railroad  was  made  and 
thus  the   railroad  ereates  business  for  itself 
Then  as  to  closing  of   the  river  in  winter,  the 
Hudson  navigation  is  not  closed  as  much  in 
a  year  as  that  of  tbe  Ohio.     The  Ohio  river  is 
in  both  winter  and  summer  closed  nearly  half 
the  year  for  ail  heavy  freights.     We  thus  see 
that  these  objections  are  no  greater   for  the 
Obio  than  the  Hudson. 


four  directions.  Cincinnati  should  not  depend 
on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  but  it  should 
make  that  depend  upon  her.  The  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  is  largely  interested  in  coal  operations. 
It  expects  to  bank  up  its  coal  at  Huntington  ; 
but  it  must  have  the  aid  of  a  railroad,  and  its 
dependence  on  the  Ohio  is  mere  sham.  Let 
Cincinnati,  therefore,  take  care  of  its  own 
interests  and  coutrol  its  own  road. 

But  the  Ohio  Valley  road  is  not  the  only 
one  by  any  means,  of  new  roads  in  which  Ohio 
is  interested. 

The  Governor  says,  in  his  message  : 
During  the  past  year,  two  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  of  railroad  have  been  construct- 
ed and  put  in  operation  within  the  limits  of 
our  State.  The  rails  have  been  laid  upon  three 
hundred  and  twentv-two  miles  in  addition; 
and  charters  for  the  construction  of  four 
thousand  miles  more  have  been  granted. 

This  shows  a  new  era  of  railroading. 
Connected  with  this  we  see  various  plans  and 
statements  of  roads  which  are  to  be  made, 
and  which  have  the  promise  of  success.  We 
have  just  noticed  that  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
railroad  which  we  think  is  now  certainly 
insured  for  125  miles  and  which  will  probably 
be  carried  on  to  Wheeling. 

The  Atlantic  and  Erie  which  is  wholly  a 
local  road  with  the  general  purpose  of  supplyr 
ing  the  northrwest  with  coal  from  Sunday  creek 
is  also  progressing.  We  have  seen  accounts  of 
movements  in  its  favor. 

The  railroad  from  Coshocton  to  the  mouth, 
of  Black  river  has  been  surveyed  and  found 
to  be  very  cheap  and  with  grades  not  over  15 
feet  to  the  mile.  This  road  will  connect  at 
Coshocton  with  a  road  in  the  Muskingum 
Valley  to  Marietta.  This  line  will  no  doubt 
be  made  and  will  probably  be  both  useful  and 
profitable.  Thus  we  see  that  Ohio  has  a. 
railroad  revival,  and  we  may  expect  at  least 
1,000  miles  of  new  railroad  made  in  this  State. 
If  the  capital  can  be  raised  for  them  they  wJU 
no  doubt  add  greatly  to  the  resonrces  and,, 
development  of  the  State, 

ft  B,M, 
Aiken,  S.  C,  January  7,  1873. 
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COAL  SUPPLY 

We  do  not  claim  that  we  are  suffering  from 
a  "Coal  Ring,"  to  any  great  extent;  but  we 
are  suffering  from  alack  of  coal — a  shortness 
of  supply.  That  there  is  to  some  considera- 
ble extent  a  combination  of  the  producers  of 
the  coal,  or  rather  those  who  produce  and 
deal  in  the  products  of  the  mines  is  no  doubt 
true.  That  this  combination  or  "ring,"  Exes 
the  price  at  which  each  "  run  "  of  coal  is  to 
be  Bold  at  in  our  market,  is  beyond  question  ; 
it  is  probably  proper  that  they  should  so  do. 
.They  "  fix"  the  price  so  that  they  do  not.  lose 
anything  Of  this  nobody  can  complain. 
The  great  trouble  is,  and  it  is  of  this  that  we 
complain,  that  nobody  (especially  at  this  end 
of  the  line)  can  control  the  "runs,"  so  that 
they  will  come  when  they  are  wanted.  The 
coal  market  today  is  bare  and  prices  are  cor- 
respondingly high.  We  have  had  the  most 
severe  winter  known  for  many  years,  and  coal 
at  double  rates  nearly  all  the  time.  During 
the  past  week  the  price  of  coal  has  been  28e. 
per  bushel  ;  just  double  what  it  should  be,  or 
might  have  been.  The  evil  under  which  we 
suffer  is  not  the  "  coal  ring;"  but  that  we  can 
not  get  the  coal  at  all,  when  it  is  most  needed. 
This  has  especially  been  so  this  winter,  when 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  has  been  utterly 
suspended  nearly  the  whole  time.  This  has 
added  $3  50  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  the  coal 
we  are  now  consuming  in  our  manufactures 
and  for  domestic  purposes.  We  are  suffering 
from  this  nearly  ail  the  time,  in  varied  de- 
grees. Let  us  compare  our  case  with  the  con- 
dition of  matters  at  the  East.  The  following 
is  from  a  special  correspondent  of  the  Com- 
mercial, as  published  in  tbeir  issue  of  last 
Saturday : 

GIGANTIC  COAL  RING. 

"  The  coal  dealers  heie  and  the  public  gen- 
erally are  excited  over  the  reports  of  a  great 
coal  corner,  by  which  the  railroad  magnates 
propose  to  crush  small  operators.  If  the 
Reading  Railroad  should  join  with  the  other 
three,  all  the  East  would  be  at  their  mercy. 
The  millions  of  tons  now  raised  by  them  sup- 
ply the  factories  and  houses.  By  a  perfect 
onion,  with  a  monopoly  of  the  market,  they 
could  raise  coal  a  dollar  a  ton.  Such  a  mea- 
sure would  result  in  the  total  extinguishment 
of  several  blanches  of  industry,  would  add 
to  the  present  high  prices  of  iron  and  would 
compel  every  family  throughout  the  North-east 
to  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  five  or  ten  dollars. 
There  are  no  other  available  mines  except 
those  of  Maryland,  which  produce  only  about 
two  million  tons  a  year.  This  would  be  the 
most  gigantic  ring  ever  known  in  American 
monetary  circles.  The  operators  are  not  sit- 
ting down  and  folding  their  hands  ;  they  rely 
on  the  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  now  sitting  in  Philadel- 
phia. They  have  engaged  counsel  and  will 
contest  the  matter  to  the  pnd  Franklin  B. 
Gowen,  the  President  of  the  Reading  Com: 
pany,  and  its  leading  men,  at  a  meeting  held 
a  day  or  two  since,  it  is  said,  told  the  body  of 
operators  l  that  this  thing  was  going  through  ; 
if  you  object,  and  put  obstacles  in  tl)e  way  I 
■hall  reduce  my  price  one  dollar  a  ton.'  That 


would  ruin  the  operators.  The  Reading 
Company  are  said  to  have  borrowed  large 
sums  of  money  in  England  to  carry  on  the 
scheme." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  if  coal  is  to  be 
raised  "one  dollar  a  ton"  in  the  markets 
supplied  with  anthracite  by  the  formation  of 
this  "gigantic  ring,"  that  the  effect  will  be 
a  "  total  extinguishment  of  several  branches 
of  industry,"  and  also  "  add  to  the  present 
high  prices  of  iron  and  compel  every  family 
throughout  the  Northeast  to  pay  a  yearly  tax 
of  five  or  ten  dollars ."  An  increase  of  one 
dollar  per  ton  on  anthracite  is  equivalent  to 
only  50  cents  per  ton  on  bituminous,  (two 
cents  per  bushel),  as  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  one  ton  of  anthracite  is  equivalent  to 
two  tons  of  soft  coal  for  nearly  all  purpo- 
ses. At  the  East  this  is  causing  a  great 
"  hue  and  cry  ; ,:  but  here  we  are  doomed  to 
pay  fourteen  cents  per  bushel  for  soft  coal 
more  than  we  ought  to,  or  seven  times  the 
extra  tax  that  our  eastern  competitors  are  to 
be  ."  extinguished  "  by,  and  yet  there  is  no 
real  effort  to  relieve  the  industry  of  the  West. 
This  onerous  tax  on  our  industries  has  never 
been  comprehended  ;  its  effect  on  the  com- 
petitive capacity  of  our  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers has  been  underrated,  and  while  its 
crushing  influence  has  been  felt  for  years, 
withering  and  blighting  our  energies,  we  have 
sat  supinely  by,  paid  the  tax,  grumbled  a  lit- 
tle, and  practically  said   "  let  'em  wither." 

We  could  have-had  a  million  bushels  of  coal 
per  month  coming  to  our  doors  by  rail  this 
month  that  could  have  been  sold  and  deliver- 
ed to  consumers  at  fourteen  cents  per  bushel, 
(instead  of  2-S  cents),  beginning  with  the  first 
day  of  January,  1«73,  if  a  broad  concrption 
had  been  taken  of  our  necessities.  The  Terre 
Haute  road  would  have  brought  coal  at  a  mini- 
mum price,  if  we  had  only  lurnisbed  the  vehi- 
cles to  haul  it  in  ;  the  coal  brought  by  rail  is 
sold  only  at  a  maximum,  the  highest  that  can 
be  got  in  the  market.  The  difference  to  con 
sumers  between  fourteen  cents  per  bushel 
and  twenty-eight  cents  per  bushel  on  one  mil- 
lion bushels  of  coal,  is  just  $140,0ft0  I  On  how 
many  million  bushels  would  it  be  necessary  to 
save  this  sum  to  provide  the  $500,000  ne- 
cessary to  procure  five  hundred  fifteen  ton 
coal  cars  and  ten  locomotives — the  equipment 
asked  for  by  the  Terre  Haute  road  ?  Citizens 
had  better  make  their  own  figures  and  then 
thej  will  understand  it  better,  and  apply  the 
remedy. 


There  are  four  more  narrow  gan<*e 
railways  projected  in  Utah,  and  one  from 
Visalia  in  California  to  Stockton.  The  nar- 
row gauge  is  not  a  played  out  institution  by 
any  means. 

8©- The  reports  show  that  the  railroads 
centering  at  New  York  City  increased  their 
aggregate  revenue  during^  the  last  11  months 
$15,000,000  over  that  for  an  equal  period  of 
last  year. 


A  ittacli  Needed  Improvement. 

Won't  some  genius  set  himself  at  work  and 
make  a  freight  car  that  shall  carry  its  load  of 
ten  tons  lightly,  elastic-ally,  and  not  like  so 
much  lead  to  go  thumping  and  pounding  over 
the  rails,  crushing  them  out,  breaking  the 
trucks,  and  straining  every  bolt  and  tennon 
and  timber  in  the  car.  Certain'y  something 
of  this  kind  is  feasible.  Suppose  we  bad  a 
freight  car  with  an  elastic  floor  or  spring 
bottom,  that  would  sustain  its  full  load,  and 
yet  as  the  trucks  rolled  or  leaped  over  the  rail 
joints  and  rough  places  in  the  track  would 
yield  gently,  and  assume  its  position  again, 
and  accommodate  itself  to  all  the  shiftings 
and  tiltings  to  which  our  railroad  freights  are 
subject,  would  it  not  be  something  very  desi- 
rable, and  would  every  freight  car  after  such 
an  one  was  found  practicable  and  not  too 
costly,  be  made  upon  that  plan  ?  There  needs 
no  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  is  accepted  by 
common  consent.  Every  railroad  operator  in 
the  country  knows  that  such  an  improvement 
would  be  invaluable.  He  knows  that  now 
every  car  loaded  is  a  ten  ton  trip  hammer  to 
break  the  rails  and  strain  the  spikes  and  shiver 
the  wheels,  and  in  many  cases  injure,  if  not 
destroy  the  freight.  He  knows  that  the  loss 
by  reason  of  these  things  is  enormous,  he  can't 
measure  them  by  dollars  and  cents,  because 
he  has  no  standard  or  rule  to  go  by,  but  he 
will  tell  you,  as  an  experienced  and  moat  care- 
ful master  of  transportation  told  us  the  other 
day  "it  is  something  awful."  And  so  it  is 
awful  in  more  ways  than  the  expense,  it  is 
often  awful  in  consequences  to  life  and  limb, 
when  great,  trains  of  these  ten  ton  hammers 
have  pounded  over  rails  slightly  fractured  or 
loosened,  breaking  them  or  throwing  the  track 
out  of  liue. 

He  will  also  tell  you  that  "  it  is  awful"  on 
certain  classes  of  freight,  breaking  frail  and 
brittle  material,  however  well  packed;  com- 
pressing others,  such  as  sugars — much  to  their 
injury — and  pulverizing  tea,  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  bring  it  over  the  Pacific  road 
from  Sau  Francisco.  And  with  cattle  and 
swine  he  will  tell  you  that  at  every  rough 
place  over  which  the  cars  thump,  the  poor 
animals  groan  and  flinch  and  become  foot  sore, 
and  full  of  pains  and  fever,  and  disease  and 
death. 

Now  if  our  spring  or  elastic  bottom  car 
could  carry  this  freight,  it  would  ride  lightly 
and  jauntily,  and  if  all  the  objections  we 
make  to  our  present  hard  cars  would  not  be 
remedied  thereby,  certainly  many  of  them 
would  be,  and  the  saving  in  the  aggregate  to 
all  the  interests  affected  would  be  enormous. 

Let  our  inventors  go  to  work  at  this  im- 
provement, it  is  needed  as  much,  if  not  more 
than  any  other  about  railroads;  and  the  man 
who  succeeds  in  it,  and  the  car  builder  who 
will  introduce  and  control  it,  will  have  the 
basis  of  several  immense  fortunes  besides  be- 
ing entitled  to  the  appellation  of  benefactors 
to  humanity. 
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Railroad  Progress. 

For  a  year  or  two  we  had  some  croaking 
about  the  rapidity  with  which  railroads  are 
constructed  in  this  country.  We  are  charged 
with  overdoing  the  thing  with  running  read 
upon  the  subject,  and  involving  the  coun- 
try by  one  means  or  another  into  debt  for 
railroads  which  would  ultimately  bring 
upon  us  financial  ruin.  The  principal 
complaints  have  come  from  increased  sources, 
and  a  journal  of  influence  published  in  this 
country  presented  an  array  of  figures  to  prove 
that  the  proportion  of  railroads  to  population 
was  already  too  great,  particularly  in  the 
Western  States,  and  sounded  the  alarm 
which  prompted  capitalists  to  look  more 
closely  into  the  matter,  and  not  rush  reck- 
lessly into  bad  investments  simply  because  of 
the  popular  clamor  and  demand  for  tKese 
improvements-  On  the  whole,  this  investiga- 
tion has  had  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the 
railroad  interests  of  the  country.  It  was 
found  that  though  certain  localities  are  over- 
supplied  with  railroad  accommodations,  and 
particular  enterprises  of  this  character  have 
cost  too  much,  and  are  recklessly  managed  ; 
yet,  that  our  system  of  railroads  is  rapidly 
being  defined,  and  that  it  overshadows  all 
others  for  the  transportation  interests  of  the 
country,  and  that  our  railroads  do  pay  well 
upon  their  legitimate  cost,  and  give  promise 
.of  larger  profits  in  the  future,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  such  improvements  is  not  too 
great,  but  largely  inadequate  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  business  prosperity  of  those 
sections,  and  that  there  is  a  pressing  demand 
for  such  enterprise  which  the  people  are  strug- 
gling in  all  sorts  of  ways  to  supply. 

That  valuable  railroad  journal,  "  theCkicago 
Railway  Review,"  opens  the  new  year  with 
an  elaborate  and  most  carefully  prepared 
article,  showing  the  progress  of  railroad  con- 
struction in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1872.  It  is  full  of  interesting 
facts  which  any  one  would  do  well  to  consider, 
and  anti-railroad  croakers  should  study.  It 
strikes  right  into  the  strong  hold  of  these 
grumblers,  and  tumbles  their  argument 
and  speculations  about  as  a  strong  breeze 
would  a  house  of  cards. 

See  how  the  figures  run  :  In  1830,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  constructed  23  miles  of 
road  which  was  operated  by  horse-power. 
In  1832,  a  locomotive  was  placed  upon  this 
line.  From  1830  to  1840,  we  had  constructeJ 
2,818  miles  of  railroad.  From  1840  to  1850, 
we  averaged  620  miles  a  year.  During  the 
next  decade  annual  construction  was  2,161 
miles,  or  in  the  aggregate,  21,614  miles.  The 
following  ten  years,  within  which  occurred 
our  civil  war,  there  were  constructed  22,764 
miles  and  since  then  we  have  been  goin"  on 
at  a  rale  that  will  close  the  decade  with  not 
less  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  than 
110,000  miles.  A  condensed  exhibit  of  the 
account  for  1872,  stands  as  follows  : 


Miles. 

Completed  in  1870 53,399 

Constructed  in   1871  7,453 

Constructed  in    1872  7,925 


Total 68,777 

Upon  the  question  of  too  many  railroa'ds 
the  Review  discourses  as  follows  : 

The  rate  of  annual  increase  of  tonnage  was 
from  1851  to  1861,  46.50  per  cent  greater, 
and  from  1861  to  1871,  2  5  per  cent,  greater 
than  was  that  of  the  increase  of  population. 
In  1851,  the  net  tonnage  on  railways  was 
464  lbs.  per  head;  in  1861,  1,912;  and  in  1871, 
5,000  lbs. 

From  1862  to  1870,  inclusive,  the  miles  of 
road  per  head  of  population,  had  decreased 
year  by  year  from  about  If  miles  (1,243)  to 
about  one-half  a  mile  (445)  per  head.  Du- 
ring this  period,  the  gross  earninns  per  mile 
per  year  had  steadily  increased  from  $1,772  — 
SI  42  per  head  of  population — to  $4,447  per 
mile — $10  per  head  of  population  The  in- 
crease in  railway  mileage  should  be  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  is  the  increase  of  population  ; 
since  a  given  number  of  peop'e  will  more 
than  double  their  traffic  in  each  decade  — 
more  especially  now,  when  manufactures  and 
mining  are  so  rapidly  expanding,  and  ma- 
chinery is  more  and  more  coming  to  do  the 
work  hitherto  done  by  manual  labor.  The 
expansion  in  tonnage  began  in  1851,  in  which 
year  the  New  York  &  Erie  road  was  opened, 
and  the  canal  tolls  were  removed  from  the 
New  York  Central  Line  In  that  year  the 
total  earnings  on  all  the  railways  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $39,466,368;  and 
of  this  amount  the  earnings  from  freight  ex- 
ceeded those  from  pas-engers  only  $91  7,850. 
The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  roads  has 
increased  to  nearly  200,000,000  annually  ;  and 
as  the  rule  the  earnings  from  freight  are 
about  double  (Poor's  Manual  estimates  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  as  freight)  those  from 
passengers.  The  increase  in  earnings  has 
averaged  about  25  per  cent  annually  since 
1851  ;  and,  rates  constantly  tending  down- 
ward, the  ratio  of  increase  of  tonnage  must  be 
now  reckoned  as  greater  than  that 

These  facts  and  considerations  render  it 
clear  that  railway  construction  is  not  yet 
keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  development  of  the  productive  indus- 
tries. This  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  in  the  .face  of  the 
sore  financial  embarrassments  of  the  past  two 
years,  the  vastly  increased  ratio  of  progress 
shown  in  1870  over  the  average  of  the  pre- 
vious years  of  the  decade  has  been  more  than 
maintained. 


We  heard  it  predicted  the  other  day 
that  before  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  a  century  old,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  will  own  and  run  a 
line  of  railway  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to 
Philadelphia.  From  the  present  movements 
of  that  Company  we  are  inclined  to  place 
faith  in  the  prophecy. 

Jfejj""  Rumor  hath  it,  that  all  the  anthracite 
coal  mines  reached  by  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railroad  will  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  men  who  control  that  road.  If  this  is 
true,  consumers  of  this  coal  may  as  well  pre- 
pare for  Btiff  prices. 

fi®-  Our  imports  last  year  were  f  143,000,- 
000  greater  lhau  our  exports.  This  is  a  bad 
showing. 


Gov.  Hayes  on  Railroads. 

What  Gov.  Hayes  says  upon  railroads  in 
his  late  Message  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio, 
is  so  well  worth  considering,  that  we  give  the 
abstract: 

■'During  the  past  year  270  miles  of  railroad 
have  been  constructed  and  put  in  operation. 
The  rails  have  been  laid  upon  322  miles  in 
addition  ;  and  charters  for  the  construction 
of  4,000  miles  more  have  been  granted.  This 
is  certainly  an  indication  of  enterprise  aud  a 
progressive  spirit ;  we  hope  it  will  nowhere 
prove  the  evidence  of  recklessness  or  the  re- 
sult of  miscalculation.  Railroads  should  be 
built  whenever  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
therefrom  overbalance  the  cost  But  a  cau- 
tion may  be  necessary,  lest  some  of  our  cities, 
towns  and  villages  may  burden  themselves 
with  a  debt  for  which  there  will  be  no  ade- 
quate return.  Men  sometimes,  upon  impulse 
and  under  excitement,  do  what  the  sober  se- 
cond thought  condemns  It  is  not  here  in- 
tended to  discourage,  in  general  terms,  the 
building  of  railroads,  or  to  retard,  in  any 
possible  way,  the  development  of  our  resources 
I  know  there  are  many  localities  in  the  State 
where  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  financial 
prosperity  of  the  people  absolutely  require 
additional  railroad  facilities.  Wherever 
wealth  can  thereby  be  created, or  our  products 
increased  and  brought  near  to  ready  markets, 
railroads  should  be  built;  but  these  enter- 
prises should  be  prosecuted  with  discretion — 
thoughtfully,  soberly,  deliberately.  Without 
having  any  particular  instance  of  mistake  in 
mind,  I  make  these  suggestions  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  possible  danger,  considering  the  ex- 
periences of  the  last  year. 

RAILROAD  BRIDGES. 

The  investigations  already  made  demon- 
strate the  necessity  for  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  all  the  railroad  bridges  and  trestlework 
of  the  State,  some  having  been  found  in  a  very 
weak  and  dilapidated  condition.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Commissioner  of  Railroads  arid 
Telegraphs  be  authorized  to  employ  mch  as- 
sistance as  may  be  needed,  and  that  he  bo 
provided  with  funds  to  pay  the  expenses 
thereof." 


Railway  Monitor — New  Paper. — The  pub- 
lishers of  the  very  able  and  statistical  Journal 
the  Financial  Chronicle,  propose  to  issue  a 
monthly,  devoted  to  railway  interests.  They 
say:  Seeing  the  existence  of  this  want,  and 
the  impossibility  of  fully  satisfying  it  within 
the  pages  of  The  Chronicle,  we  have  deter- 
mined to  begin  next  week  the  issue  of  a  new 
paper,  to  be  continued  on  the  fifteenth  of  each 
month,  called  "  The  Railway  Monitor," 
which,  with  the  weekly  railroad  department 
and  bond  and  stock  lists  of  The  Chronicle, 
will,  we  think,  supply  all  necessary  facts. 
We  propose  that  "The  Monitor"  shall  con- 
tain a  yearly  history  of  every  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  so  arranged,  classified  and 
indexed  that  one  may  readily  turn  to  each 
Railway  report,  contract,  law  or  decision,  or 
any  news  item  as  to  construction,  operation 
and  progress  of  roads,  as  well  as  meetings 
an  J  elections,  &c,  about  which  one  may  de. 
sire  information. 


— The  gross  earnings  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad,  on  147£  miles  of  track,  in 
Illinois  for  the  year  past,  were  $1,250,363  01. 
or  $8,478  37  per  mile. 
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Southern  Railroad  Sleeting;  at  <  hattnnoo- 
ga— Resolutions  Adopted. 

At  a  meeting  recently  held  at  Chattanooga, 
and  very  largely  attended,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  with  great  unani- 
mity : 

"  Whereas,  The  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railroad  are  now  causing  prelimi- 
nary surveys  to  be  made  in  and  near  our  city, 
preparatory  to  the  linal  location  of  the  line 
of  track  and  depots;   and      v 

"Whereas.  It  is  desirable,  and  to  the  in 
terest  of  our  city,  that  inducements  be  held 
out  to  said  Trustees  to  obtain  the  location  of 
the  machine  shops  necessary  for  said  railroad, 
or  a  part  of  it,  at  some  point  within  our 
corporate  limits;   and, 

"  Whereas,  It  is  ti>  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Chattanooga  that  we  lake  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  favorable 
action  of  said  Trustees  in  the  final  location  of 
the  said  track,  depots,  and  machine  shops  of 
said,   road  ; 

"Therefore,  we,  the  peopL  of  Chattanooga, 
in  public  meeting  assembled,  in  pursuance  of 
a  published  call,  do 

"Resolve,  That  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  Cliattam  o^a  that  the  right  of  way 
and  necessary  ground  for  the  erection  of 
depots,  side  tracks,  water  tanks,  round  houses, 
machine  shops,  and  other  necessary  buildings 
or  other  necessary  permanent  fixtures  and 
improvements  as  may  be  required  by  and  for 
the. use  of  said  Trustees  of  the  said  railroad 
be  donated  to  and  furnished  free  of  cost  and 
expense  to  said  Trustees. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  so  far  as  any  land  may 
be  required  by  said  Trustees  for  the  purpose 
as  aforesaid,  and  said  land  may  lie  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  ui  Chattanooga, 
Tennesi-ee,  we  respectfully  request  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  said  city,  if  tbe  same  be  not 
otherwise  donated  or  procured  to  obtain  the 
same  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  not  be  dona- 
ted or  procured  free  of  cost  to  said  Trustees, 
that  said  Mayor  and  Aldermen  shall  in  the 
way  provided  by  law  proceed  to  obtain  the 
same  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  not  be 
donated  or  otherwise  secured  as  aforesaid, 
and  the  same  to  donate  to  the  said  Trustees, 
as  aforesaid,  free  of  cost,  tor  the  purpose  as 
aforesaid. 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  Chattauooga  that  ail  the  property  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Rail- 
road, which  may  now  or  hereafter  be  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  be  exempted  from  taxation  by  the 
corporate  authorities  of  said  city  for  and  du- 
ring the  period  of  twenty  years  from  and  al- 
ter the  first  train  shall  run  through  or  over 
the  said  line  of  railroad  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

"  Resolved,  That  an  Executive  Committee 
of  two  persons  from  each  ward  of  the  city  be 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting, 
who  Bhall  be  required  to  confer  with  the  said 
Trustees  or  their  properly  authorized  agents, 
as  well  as  with  the  owners  of  property  likely 
to  be  used  or  required  for  the  purposes  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  preceding  resolutions  of  this 
series  said  Executive  Committee  may  act  in 
eoncert  with  auy  similar  committees  appointed 
on  the  pait  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city 
of  Chattanooga,  or  by  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  said  city,  and  are  authorized  to  take 
sueh  steps  and  use  such  proper  means  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  these 
resolutions. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble 
and  these  resolutions  will  be  submitted  by  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  this  meeting  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mayor   and  Aldermen  of  the 


city  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  alto  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  said  city,  requesting  their 
approval  of  this  object,  and  active  co-opera- 
tion in  accomplishing  the  same. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  of  this 
meeting  be  added  to  the  said  Executive  Com- 
mittcefand  be  made  chairman  thereof. 

"Resolved,  That  the  city  papers  be  request- 
ed to  publish  the  proceeding  of  this  meeting, 
including  the  preamble  and  resolutions. 

"Resolved,  That  when  this  meeting  adjourn, 
it  do  so  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman  by 
published  notice  in  the  city  papers." 

In  White  County  the  following  was  adopted 
by  the  County  Court,  and  will  in  all  probabili- 
ty be  ratified  by  the  people  : 

"  Resolved,  By  the  County  Court  of  White 
County,  at  Quarterly  Court  assembled,  That 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  citizens  of  White 
County  to  donate  to  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railioad  the  slock  of  the  County  of  White  in 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  Com- 
pany, when  issued,  of  $125,000,  and  we  here- 
by lender  the  same  as  a  donation  to  said  Cin- 
cinnati road,  provided  they  adopt  the  route 
via  Sparta,  and  when  said  road  is  finished 
from  l  iucinnati  to  Sparta,  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  a  vote  of  the  county." 


Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R. — 

In  connection  with  the  issue  of  new  stock, 
it  is  stated  that  a  plan  is  on  foot  to  purchase 
the  Rock  Island  property  in  the  interest  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  so  that  its 
traffic  may  be  secured  for  the  Fort  Wayne  and 
the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company-. 

The  Rock  Island  Company,  adding  $8,000,- 
000  to  its  present  share  capital,  which  is  $17,- 
000,000,  would  stand  capitalized  at  $33,000,000, 
of  which  $25,000,000  would  be  in  stock  and 
$3  600,000  in  seven  per  cent  funded  debt.  This 
upon  450  miles  of  road.  In  addition  to  its 
debt  proper,  the  company  has  guaranteed 
$5,000,000  of  seven  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  South-western  Railroad  Company, 
taking  a  lease  of  that  line,  which  is  160  miles 
in  length.  There  is  also  a  farther  debt  of  $1,- 
000,000  at  seven  per  cent  which  is  not  guaran- 
teed. The  plan  of  the  transfer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  when  the  arrangemeat  is 
perfected,  will  probably  be  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Fort  Wayne  proper- 
ty, a  seven  per  cent  dividend  on  the  enlarged 
stock  being  guaranteed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Company. 

Adding,  as  snggested,  $8,000000  to  the 
present  share  capital,  the  entire  mileage,  454 
miles  and  100  miles,  making  t>14  miles  in  the 
whole,  would  be  charged  for  dividends  and 
interest,  on  say  $40,000,000  of  capital,  to  the 
amount  of  $2,800,000  per  annum.  With  work- 
ing expenses  at  65  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings, 
an  annual  traffic  of  $8,000,000  upou  the  614 
miles  would  be  requisite,  or  something  over 
$13,000  per  mile — -which  is  a  very  large  in- 
come. The  traffic  of  the  Pennsylvania  main 
line  and  its  Chicago  connections  would  doubt- 
less fee  augmented  through  the  control  of  the 
Rock  Island  property,  and  the  large  price  of  7 
per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  Rock  Island 
and  the  South-western  property  would  per- 
haps be  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  seeing  that  recent  combi- 
nations is  understood  to  have  placed  the  great 
Chicago  and  North-western  property,  of  over 
1,200  miles  of  railway,  into  the  control  of  the 
Lake  Shore  and  New  York  Central,  the  rival 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Company. — New  York 
Stockholder. 


Change  of  Time. — The  morning  train  via 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad 
leaves  at  8:30  A.  M-,  instead  of  6:45  A.  M. 


C.  A  I.  Junction  Railroad. 

REPORT  OF  THE  HON.  TT    D.   GRISWOLD.   RECEIVER. 

Hon.  W.  L>.  Griswold,  receiver  and  commis- 
sioner to  sell  the  C  A  I  Junction  Raikcad, 
in  the  suit  of  Joseph  Butler  et  al.  vs.  the  June- 
lion  Railroad  Company,  has  made  a  report  to 
the  court  of  his  proceedings.  From  an 
abstract  which  appears  in  the  Indianapolis 
Journal  we  gain  the  following  facts  : 

Mr.  Griswold  took  the  road  on  Nov  .20, 
1871,  and  conducted  its  affairs  until  December 
2,  1872.  He  found  it  without  moneys,  sup- 
plies, or  means.  It  bad  never  been  self 
sustaining,  and  during  no  month  of  his  ad- 
ministration did  the  earnings  equal  the  needs 
of  expenditure.  Thus  there  has  accrued  a 
large  balance  of  debt  which  must  be  satisfied 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

Of  this  debt,  $21,249.75  arises  from  the 
payment  of  the  labor  roll  of  the  old  company 
running  back  two  or  three  months  A  part 
of  it  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  everal  costly 
accidents  which  happened  immediately  after 
Mr.  Griswold's  appointment,  $20,000  being 
required  to  replace  a  bridge  which  was  burned 
near  Liberty  in  December,  1871.  Other  acci- 
dents also  occurred  from  broken  rails  and 
other    causes. 

Since  the  filing  of  bis  report  of  sa'e,  ther 
receiver  has  been  paid  by  the  C.  H  A  D. 
Railroad  the  full  amount  of  the  purchase 
money.  That  company  owninz  first  mortgage 
bonds  and  coupons  past  due,  of  the  Junction 
Railroad,  to  the  amount  of  if  J  3-1  &,OH0  tlhe 
receiver  took  from  that  company  their  receipt 
on  account  of  the  purchase  of  the  road  for  the 
proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  distri- 
butable to  them  as  owners-  of  these  bonds  and 
coupons.  He  has  falso  paid  oufi  for  bis  own 
debts  and  to  the  employes  of  the  road  the  sum 
of  $75,000.  There  still  feraain  first  mortgage 
bonds  and  unpaid  coupons  to  the  amount  of 
about  $78,660,  wbich  will  be  entitled  to  a  like 
proportional  distribution  of  tbe  proceeds  of 
the  sale.  The  proceeds  of  sales  a?e  held 
subject  to  order  of  Court. 

Claims  are  submitted  to  tbe  court  as  fol- 
lows :  Receiver's  salary,  $10,000;  Trustees 
under  two  mortgages,  $2,01)0  each,  $»,UOO; 
attorneys  for  the  Trustees  of  I  be  several  mort- 
gages, $10,000  each,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Griswold's  general  account  current 
shows  total  receipts  of  $1, 356,82:-}  49,  of  which 
amount  $1,000,000  came  from  the  sale  of  the 
road  ;  total  credits  for  amounts  paid  for  same 
time,  $1,306,823.49,  of  which  amount  $925,- 
000,  is  due  from  D.  McLaren  for  balance  of 
purchase  money. 

The  following  gives  details  of  earnings  and 
expenses. 

DETAILS  OF    EARNINGS. 

Freight  earnings. ...$166,156  81 
Passenger  earnings.  120,859  60 
Exptess    earnings...       4,9911   07 

Mail  earnings 5  0*8   04 

$297,320  52 

OPERATING    ACCOUNT — EXPENDITURES. 
Operatiug  expense-^319.688   16 

Taxes 5,715  49 

Interest 5,062  22 

Legal  expenses 60  00 

$330,525  87 

RECK1PTS 

Gross  earnings $297,320  52 

Sale  of  scrap 9,633  88 

Mileage  of  cars 4,638    13 

Rent 965  66 

$312,558   18 

Loss  on  operating, $17,967  69 

The  report  was  received,  and  will  be  acted 
upon  by  the  court  at  its  next  meeting—  Gar 
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Railroad  Law. 

The  following  decision  recently  made  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  settles  some  of  the 
vexed  questions  growing  out  of  the  individual 
liability  imposed  upon  stockholders  in  cor- 
porations organized  under  the  General  Law 
of  this  State. 

The  State  of   Ohio  on  relation  of  Attorney 
•  General  vs.   Kent,  0.  J.  Welch  aud  others  in 
quo"  warranto 

'  Where,  in  a  proceeding  in  quo  warranto, 
certain  named  persons  and  others,  said  to  be 
too  numerous  to  be  brought  upon  the  record, 
were  charged  with  using  the  franchise  of  being 
a  corporation,  and  the  defendants  named 
plead  that  they  were  the  Directors  of  the  cor 
poration,  without  denying  lhnt  they  were  the 
corporators  therein,  and  averred  the  legal 
existence  of  the  corporation — 

Held — 1,  That  in  the  absence  of  allegations, 
or  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  defendants  are  to 
be  regarded  as  claiming  to  be  members  of  the 
corporation. 

2.  The  Legislature  has  no  power  under  the 
present  Constitution  of  Ohio,  to  create  cor- 
porations without  securing  the  individual 
liability  of  their  stockholders,  at  least  to  the 
minimum  amount  required  by  the  Constitution; 
and  if  the  act  of  incorporation  does  not  secure 
this,  either  by  express  provision  or  by  re- 
quiring from  the  corporators  or  stockholders 
such  acts  of  organization  or  otherwise  as  will 
subject  them  to  the  constitutional  provision, 
the  act  will  be  unconstitutional,  and   void. 

3.  Where  a  corporation  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  transfers  or  conveys  its 
franchise  to  be  a  corporation  to  others,  the 
transaction  in  legal  effect  is^a  surrenedr  or 
abandonment  of  its  charter  by  the  corporation, 
and  a  grant  by  the  Legislature  of  a  similar 
charter  to  the  transferees  or  purchasers,  and 
the  charter  so  granted  is  subject  to  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  existing  at  tbe 
time  it  is  so  granted. 

4.  The  act  of  April  4,  1863,  authorizing  the 
purchasers  of 'the  property  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany to  acquire  the  franchise  to  be  a  corpora- 
tion by  deed  from  the  company,  is  a  general 
law  within  the  meaning  of  Article  13,  Section 
2,  of  the  Constitution. 

5.  But  a  deed  made  by  such  a  company  to 
a  corporation  of  another  State,  which  cor- 
poration had  become  the  assignee  of  property 
sold, — as  contemplated  in  said  act, — without 
any  new  organization  or  taking  of  stock 
under  the  deed,  or  as  a  corporation  of  Ohio, 
does  not  constitute  the  foreign  corporation  or 
iU  members  as  an  Ohio  corporatijn,  and,  rn 
so  far  as  said  act  may  assume  to  create  them 
such  it  is  unconstitutional,  for  the  reason  that 
it  does  not  secure  the  individual  liability  of 
the  stockholders. 

6.  Under  the  present  laws  of  Ohio,  foreign 
railroad  corporations  whose  roads  lie  partly  in 
this  State  are  accorded  the  right  to  own  and 
operate  their  roads  in  Ohio  in  the  same 
manner  as  domestic  railroad  companies. 

Judgment  of  ouster  Irom  the  franchises  of 
being  an  Ohio  corporation,  and  judgment  for 
defendants  as  to  all  the  franchises  in  question. 


Has  the  Legislature  the  power  to  fix  the  rates  at 
which  passengers  shall  be  transported  on  railroads. 
— Our  readers  will  remember  the  suit  brought 
by  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission- 
ers of  Illinois  against  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad  Company  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Mo- 


Lean  county,  in  which  Jndge  Tipton  supported 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Illinois  railroad 
law  against  discrimination  in  freights.  A 
similar  question  in  reference  to  rates  of  pas- 
senger travel  came  up  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Kankakee  county,  Illinois,  and  Judge  Wood 
arrived  at  somewhat  different  couclusions 
from  Judg6  Tipton.  Tlic  case  was  that  of 
Stephen  R.  Moore,  vs.  The  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company.     The  court  held  as  follows: 

Power  of  Compnny  to  establish  rates. — That  the 
charter  of  the  company  gives  it  the  right  to 
establish  the  rates  of  toll  for  the  conveyance 
of  persons,  and  that  the  railroad  company  can 
not  be  brought  within  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  the  police  power  vested  in  the  Legislature 
as  to  rates  of  toll  until  it  can  be  shown  that  it 
has  been  unreasonable  or  extortionate  in  the  use 
of  its  franchise  in  this  regard,  and  that  it  is  a 
question  of  reasonable  charges  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  reasonable  control  on  the  other. 

Power  of  Legislature  — That  the  Legislature 
has  no  power  to  license  a  corporation  to  com- 
mit extortion  in  its  charges. 

The  Charter  a  contract. — The  court  considers 
the  claim  of  the  defendant  that  its  charter 
gives  it  the  right  to  establish  rates  of  toll  for 
the  conveyance  of  persons,  and  that  such  char- 
ter is  a  contract  and  within  the  protection  of 
the  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
declares  that  "  No  State  shall  pass  any  law 
impairing  tbe  obligation  of  contracts,"  and 
that  consequently  its  right  to  fix  its  lolls  so 
granted  can  not  be  impaired  by  the  last  clauso 
of  Sec.  12,  art.  11,  of  the  Constitution  of  1870, 
which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  pass  laws  establishing  reasonable 
maximum  rates  of  charges  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  in  this  Slate,  nor  by  the 
railroad  act  in  question  passed  pursuant  there- 
to. That  the  charter  beiug  a  contract,  no  law 
can  be  passed  to  lessen  or  impair  any  of.  the 
essential  privileges  conferred  by  the  charter, 
and  as  our  own  court  has  expressed  it;  any 
act  of  the  Legislature  which  repeals,  material- 
ly impairs  or  alters  the  rights  of  the  corpora- 
tors without  their  assent,  would  be  in  contro- 
vention  of  this  constitutional  provision." 

That  whether  charges  are  reasonable  or  the 
contrary  is  a  judicial  question. 

That  whether  this  act  is  valid  as  against  the 
defendant  depends  not  upon  the  consideration 
that  certain  amounts  are  fixed  as  tolls,  but  up- 
on the  question  whether  it  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  rates  so  fixed  are  reasonable  and 
that  those  fixed  by  the  defendants  are  not  so: 
for  if  those  fixed  by  the  defendants  are  just 
and  reasonable  there  can  be  no  justification 
for  Legislative  interference. 

The  Conclusion  on  the  facts. — That  the  rate 
fixed  in  this  case  can  not  be  judged  per  se  ex- 
tortionate, and  until  it  is  so  made  to  appear 
the  court  can  not  perceive  upon  what  ground 
the  Legislature  can  interfere.  The  plaintiff 
tendered  the  Conductor  three  cents  per  mile 
for  fifty-six  miles,  amounting  to  one  dollar 
and  sixiy-eight  cents.  The  Conductor  de- 
manded two  dollars  and  forty  cents,  and  the 
plaintiff  paid  under  protest  and  brought  suit 
to  recover  the  difference.  Judgment  for  de- 
fendant. 

Public  land  in  aid  of  railroads ;  Act  construed. 
—An  act  of  Congress  in  1856  (11  U.  S.  Stat. 
at  Large,  20,)  granted  to  the  State  the  odd 
numbered  sections  of  land  within  certain  lim- 
its, to  aid  in  constructing  a  railroad,  aud  pro- 
vided that  the  even  numbered  sections  should 
not  be  sold  for  less  than  double  the  minimum 
price  of  public  lands  (i.  e.  not  less  than  $2  50 
per  acre,)  and  should  not  be  subject  to  private 
entry  until  first  offered  at  public  sale  at  the 
increased  price.  The  railroad  not  having 
been  located  as  contemplated  by  said  act  Con- 


gress subsequently  by  joint  resolution  pro- 
vided that  said  even  numbered  sections  should 
thereafter  be  sold  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre.     Held, 

1.  That  the  effect  of  this  resolution  was 
simply  to  restore  said  lands  to  the  general 
body  of  the  public  domain,  and  subject  them 
to  the  sale  under  the  then  existing  general 
laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

2.  The  construction  which  has  always  been 
given  by  the  different  executive  departments 
of  the  Federal  government  to  the  laws  provid- 
ing for  sales  of  the 'public  domain,  while  it 
may  not  be  absolutely  binding  upon  the  courts 
is  enti'led  to  very  great  weight,  and  should 
not  be  overruled  in  any  particular  case  unless 
clearly  erroneous  — [Eldred  vs.  Sexton;  Su- 
preme Court  of  Wisconsin,  1872. 

Issue  of  Preferred  Stock;  It  is  not  ultra  vires 
for  a  railroad  company  to  contract,  to  is- 
sue to  contractors  for  the  .  completion  of 
the  road,  preferred  stock  in  the  company, 
in  payment  for  work  to  be  done,  and  to 
agree  that  a  majority  of  the  directors  shall  be 
the  holders  of  a  certain  number  of  shares  of 
said  preferred  slock;  provided  the  number  of 
shares  agreed  to  be  issued  does  not  make  the 
whole  amount  of  shares  greater  than  the  capi- 
tal stock  authorized  by  the  charter.  Warner, 
J.,  dissenting;  Hazelhurst  vs.  S.  G.  and  N.  A. 
R.  R.  Co. ;   Supreme  Court  of  Georgia. 


American  and  Foreign  Railroads. — The 
Government  Statistical  Bureau  has  issued 
some  figures  bearing  upon  the  relative  railway 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  United  Stales, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia  and  Wurtemburg. 
The  figures  are  both  interesting  and 
instructive  The  railroad  mileage  of  the 
United  States  on  the  last  day  of  1871,  is  set 
down  at  60,353  miles,  or  four  times  the  mileage 
of  Great  Britain,  and  eight  and  a  half  limes 
that  of  Prussia,  the  increase  during  1871  being 
over  five-sixths  of  the  whole  mileage  of 
Prussia  at  the  opening  of  the  year.  Nearly  74 
per  cent,  of  the  increase  in  1871  was  in  the 
Western  States.  The  Statistical  report  makes 
comparison  between  the  railways  of  this  coun- 
try and  those  of  Great  Britain,  Prussia  and 
Wurtemburg.  Taking  100  American  rail- 
roads, including  the  most  prominent  and 
covering  about  half  the  mileage,  it  compares 
the  averages  thus  obtained  with  the  averages 
of  other  countries.  The  following  shows  the 
result : 

United  S.  Great  Brit.  Prussia.  Wurtem. 
Cost  of  bidg,  $52,907  $261,812  $85,287  $91,955 
Receipts  ....  8,695  13,193  12,366  8,080 
Expenses  ...  6,*08  6,676  6,445  5,372 
Net  receipts.  2,999  6,522  6,921  2,708 
Passengers..     3,708      20,189      9,877      9,753 

Tonsoffrt...     8,024     7,734      2,078 

Locomotives.        260     516        375 

Pass.  cars....         108     852         780 

Freightcars.        6  03 11.68       5.17 

The  cost  of  construction  in  Great  Britain 
largely  exceeds  that  in  other  countries,  not 
only  because  the  works  are  more  substantially 
built,  especially  when  compared  with  Ameri- 
can railways,  but  because  so  much  bas  been 
wasted  in  preliminary  expenses  There  are 
cases  where  the  entire  authorized  capital  has 
been  expended  in  parliamentary  expenses, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  rival  routes,  and 
fresh  capital  had  to  be  raised  before  the  first 
spadeful  of  earth  was  turned.  Our  average 
receipts  are  less  than  those  of  Great  Britain  or 
Prussia,  because  of  the  greater  length  of  our 
lines  and  the  comparative  sparseness  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  cost  of  operating  is  also  greater, 
but  these  disadvantages  will  lessen  as  the 
country  fills  up. —  U.  S.  Railroad  Register. 
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Railroad  Extension  in  1872. 

There  is  some  disappointment  with  the 
work  of  railroad  extension  during  the  past 
year.  We  have  done  less  than  was  expected. 
We  have  built  fewer  new  roads  than  in  either 
of  the  two  foregoing  years.  We  can  show  an 
increase  of  but  6,511  miles,  against  7,9(51 
miles  of  new  roads  in  1871;  7,433  in  1870. 
The  whole  length  of  railroad  is  now  09,158 
miles;  while  44,000  are  in  various  stages  of 
ineipieney,  and  will  make  our  net  work  of 
railroads,  when  finished,  113,000  miles 

The  growth  of  t'le  net  work  of  iron  roads  in 
this  country  was  very  backward  till  the  gold 
discoveries  o(  1848.  At  the  close  of  that  year 
we  had  less  than  6,000  miles  of  railroad,  of 
which  1,276  were  in  New  England.  4,000 
miles  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and 
less  than  700  miles  in  the  Great  West.  When 
the  troubles  of  1860  began  the  net  work  of 
railways  had  increased  five-fold  The  Western 
States  had  11,000  miles,  the  Southern  Slates 
over  9,000,  the  Middle  States  nearly  7,000, 
and  New  England  3,600.  These  30,000  miles 
has  cost  us  1,070  millions  of  dollars,  more 
than  one-tenth  of  which,  perhaps,  was  foreign 
capital.  The  war  did  not  stop  our  railroad 
building  as  was  feared.  The  work  was  only 
checked.  In  the  second  year  of  the  war  we 
had  added  nearly  2,000  miles  to  our  railroad 
network,  and  had  laid  out  100  millions  of 
dollars  upon  it,  besides  the  vast  cost  of  the 
war  itself.  At  the  close  of  1865,  the  year  of 
peace,  our  railroads  had  35,000  miles,  and 
now  they  have  a  length  of  nearly  twice  as 
much,  or  69,158  milts.  Since  the  war,  then, 
we  have  built  new  railroads  of  34,000  miles 
long.  This  is  more  than  has  been  built  in  the 
whole  of  Ejrope  in  the  same  time.  Had  we  no 
more  than  these  34,000  miles  that  have  thus 
been  made  since  the  war,  we  should  have  a 
larger  mileageof  railroad  than  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, France  and  Russia,  with  their  175  millions 
of  people.  This  will  beseenfrom  the  following 
tables  showing  the  railroad  developments  of 
these  and  other  countries  of  Europe  compared 
with  that  of  the  United  States  : 

RAILROADS   OF    UNITED    STATES  AND    OF    CERTAIN 
COUNTRIES  IN    EUROPE. 
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160,477 

Gt  Br  l'u..j  15.537 

31,817,108 

120  769 

£05 

8 

176  209 

B  Igium  .. 

1,301 

4,839,081 

11.412 

4:10 

9 

106.987 

Netoerl's 

886 

3  a>8,055 

13,464 

236 

15 

97  202 

Switzerl  d 

820 

2.6611,095 

15.233 

175 

1H 

87.U4 

Italy 

3  667 

26,273,776 

V.'7  901 

225 

29 

89  712 

Denmark- 

420 

1.7r4.74l 

14.553 

111 

34 

57,114 

Spain 

3.4111 

19,301,8  0 

182.7.)8 

90 

54 

107,156 

Portugal.. 

453 

3.987.867 

36.510 

99 

81 

101,311 

Swetb  Ny 

1,040 

5  860,122 

188.771 

19 

1811 

62.498 

Greece 

too   1.332  sua 

19,941 

71 

199 

50,0110 

These  figures  are  very  suggestive.  They 
not  only  illustrate  what  we  have  Baid  as  to  the 
railroad  network  of  this  country  and  its  great 
breadth  as  compared  with  those  of  the  chief 
commercial  nations  of  Europe,  but  they  are 
useful  in  many  other  respects.  We  return  to 
the  railroad  growth  of  the  past  year  and  to  the 
lessons  it  offers  us.  The  first  of  these  is  as 
to  the  stringency  of  the  money  market,  which 
for  several  months  has  been  unusually  severe. 
To  this  cause  and  to  the  disturbance  since 
July  of  the  foreign  demand  fur  our  securities 
is  largely  due  the  check  which  has  been  given 
our  railroad  construction,  which,  but  for  such 
hindrances  would  no  doubt  have  reached  9,000 
miles  during  the  year,  and  perhaps  more.     It 


has  been  doubted  .  by  conservative  men 
whether  our  railroad  progress  has  not  been  too 
rapid  since  the  war.  In  England  a  similar 
active  conversion  of  floating  into  fixed  capital 
produced  tbe  railroad  panic  of  1847.  Our 
financial  system  is  not  sufficiently  elastic, 
these  persons  tell  us,  to  bear  the  exhausting 
drain  of  over  400  millions  of  capital  which 
has  been  annually  absorhed  by  our  railroad 
investments.  Hence  in  this  temporary  retard- 
ing of  our  railroad  progress  they  see  a 
wholesome  change  which  may  avert  future 
trouble. 

There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  these  rea- 
sonings. But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
every  well  built  railroad  if  suitably  located 
becomes  a  productive  machine  which  adds  to 
the  wealth  of  tbe  whole  country,  and  especial- 
ly of  the  region  it  traverses  Our  new  rail- 
roads increase  the  value  of  farms  and  open 
new  markets  for  their  products.  They  lessen 
the  time  and  cost  of  travel.  They  give  a  value 
to  commodities  otherwise  aim  .st  worthless 
They  concentrate  population,  stimulate  pro- 
duction and  raise  wages  by  making  labor 
more  efficient.  Our  existing  railroads  are 
computed  to  create  more  wealth  every  year 
than  is  absorbed  for  the  construction  of  new 
railroads.  Still  it  is  possible  that  we  have 
been  absorbing  in  these  great  works  more  of 
our  floating  capital  than  can  be  spared  without 
injury  to  other  enterprises  which  depend  on 
the  limited  supply  of  the  loan  market.  In 
that  ease  the  evil  will  soon  cure  itself,  and  a 
premature  check  is  a  much  more  wholesome 
means  of  recuperation  than  a  violent  revul- 
sion two  or  three  years  hence  when  the  mis- 
chief has  grown  worse  and  is  less  susceptible 
of  gentle   remedies. 

Secondly,  we  notice  the  small  cost  of  our 
railroads,  compared  with  thoss  of  other  coun- 
tries. This  is  abundantly  seen  in  the  forego- 
ing table  of  the  cost  of  foreign  railways.  The 
whole  cost  of  our  69,000  miles  of  road  is  about 
$3,436,638,749,  which  is  a  sum  not  very  much 
greater  than  England  has  spent  on  her  16,000 
miles  of  railroad.  Still  the  relative  cost  of 
our  railroads  is  increasing  every  year.  Steel 
rails  are  taking  the  place  of  iron,  light  r-ails 
are  taken  up  and  heavier  rails  laid  down 
Better  bridges,  double  tracks,  solid  earth- 
works, stone  ballast,  and  other  improvements 
add  to  both  the  cost  and  durability  of  the 
works,  as  well  as  to  their  economy.  There 
have  also  sprung  up  a  number  of  abuses  and 
peculations  which  clamor  to  be  exposed  and 
put  down.  In  1867  the  average  cost  of  our 
railroads  was  $42,770  per  mile ;  in  1869  it  had 
risen  to  $44,255,  and  last  year  to  $49,592, 
showing  a  steady  rise  in  the  money  value  of 
railroads  and  of  their  equipment  The  sub- 
ject is  discussed  by  our  cotemporary,  the 
Railroad  Journal,  with  its  usual  sagacity  and 
sound  judgment,  as  follows  : 

"  Peculation  and  knavery  have  incessantly 
levied  heavy  booty  on  capital  used  in  con- 
struction in  its  transit  from  a  floating  to  a 
permanent  condition,  and  that  this  roguery 
has  contributed  largely  to  swell  the  cost  there 
can  be  no  possible  doubt  B.n.  still  the  main 
conclusion  must  be  that  the  character  of 
construction  and  of  locomotive  and  carrying 
machinery  has  been  essentially  changed  and 
improved  at  a  large  moeity  of  the  enhanced 
cost. 

Taking  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railrond  as 
an  instance  of  increased  cost,  we  find  that 
while  at  the  close  of  1867  this  was  only  $17, 
692,361,  it  had  risen  by  the  close  of  1872  to 
$24,301,751,  an  increase  of  $6,609,390,  or  35 
per  cent,  no  additional  length  of  road  having 
in    the  meanwhile  been  made.     An.  explana 


tion  of  the  change  exhibited  is  found  by  ref- 
erence to  the  reports  of  the  company  for  the 
years  named,  which  show  that  in  the  interim 
there  have  been  added  to  the  second  track 
and  sidings  about  70  miles ;  that  a  large 
amount  of  rail  has  been  changed  from  iron  to- 
steel ;  that  nearly  all  the  bridges  have  been 
rebuilt  with  stone  and  iron  ;  that  scarcely  an 
old  structure  remain*,  and  that  tbe  equ  pment 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  about  60 
locomo'ives  and  2,000  cars.  In  fact,  an  almost 
new  road  has  been  built  and  equipped  at  the 
cost  represented   by. the  increased  amount.     " 

There  are,  however,  many  instances  in 
which  the  increased  cost  is  chiefly  nominal,, 
and  the  result  financial  manipulation.  The- 
more  prominent  of  the  concerns  thus  indica- 
ted are. of  too  notorious  a  character  to  need 
special   notice." 

Again  we  observe  the  healthy  distribution 
of  the  increase  over  all  parts  of  the  Union,, 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  having  the, 
chief  share.  Thus,  while  the  New  England 
States,  whose  railroad  net  work  is  almost 
complete,  has  but  162  miles  of  new  road,  the 
Middle  Stales  have  an  increase  of  1,220  miles, 
and  the  Southern  Slates  1,273  miles.  This 
leaves  3,300  miles  for  Western  Slates,  and 
549  miles  for  the  Pacific  slope.  To  illustrate 
still  further  the  distribution  of  the  railroads 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  country  we  give 
a  summary  of  the  mileage  (1)  in  the  New 
England  States:  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut;  (2)  in  the  Midile  States:  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  and  West 
Virginia;  (3)  in  the  Western  States:  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Nebraska,  the  Territories, 
Kansas,  Missouri;  (4)  in  tbe  Southern  States  : 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lou- 
isiana, Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Colorado;  and  (5)  in  Pacific  States: 
California,  Nevada  and  Oregon.  The  pro- 
gress in  each  of  these  groups  of  States  will  be 
seen  from  the  subjoined  table. 
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Soon  after  the  gold  discoveries,  the  growth 
of  our  railroad  system  becane  less  irregular 
and   partial   than  before.     The    above   labia 
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illustrates  the  wonderful  stimulus  which  was 
then  imparted  by  the  increase  in  our  circula- 
ting medium,  and  shows  how  swiftly  the 
advancing  wave  of  railroad  extension  struck 
the  most  prominent  sections  of  the  country 
The  Atlantic  States  were  the  most  rapid 
in  tbeir  material  growth,  and  they  received 
the  earliest  impulse.  After  1849,  in  New 
England,  the  railroad  mileage  doubled  in 
twenty  years  ;  in  the  Middle  Slates  it  doubled 
in  eight  years;  in  the  Western  States  the 
mileage  increased  ten  fold  in  nine  years,  and 
twenty-fold  in  twenty  years;  in  the  Southern 
Stales  the  mileage  quadrupled  in  eight  years, 
and  it  is  now  eight  times  as  much  as  in  1849. 
In  the  gold  producing  States  themselves  the 
railroad  svstem  was  slow  to  start  its  develop- 
ment. Till  1855  there  were  no  railroads  in 
the  Pacific  States.  During  eight  years  more 
but  thirty  miles  were  built,  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  was  enormous.  With  1863  a 
new  impulse  began,  and  the  railroad  mileage 
doubled  every  two  vears  except  those  which 
have  just  closed  — Financial  Chronicle. 


English  Shipbuilding  in  1871 — A  Parlia- 
mentary return,  just  issued,  as  to  the  ships 
completed  and  under  construction  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1871,  shows  the  extent 
of  the  change  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
character  of  the  ships  used  in  the  shipping 
trade.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,022  ships  comple- 
ted in  that  year  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  391,058  tons,  the  number  of  sailing  vesse  Is 
was  485,  and  the  tonnage  60,260  tons  ;  while 
the  number  of  steamers  was  537,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  330,798  tons.  The  tonnage  of  the 
steamers  built,  therefore,  was  five-sixths  of 
the  whole,  and  as  steamers  are  much  more 
efficient  than  sailing  vessels,  the  trade  to  be 
accommodated  by  steamers  as  compared  with 
sailing  ships  will  at  least  be  in  the  proportion 
of  eleven-twelfths  to  one-twelfth.  At  this  rate, 
says  the  London  Economist,  sailing  vessels 
.  will  soon  only  retain  the  most  insignificant 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  figures  as  to  the  ships  left  under  con- 
struction on  the  31st  of  December  tell  the 
same  tale  There  were  710  ships,  the  tonnage 
of  which  had  been  ascertained,  amounting  to 
427,658  tons,  and  of  these  272  were  sailing 
ships  with  a  tonnage  of  46,762  tons,  and  438 
steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  380,896  tons,  the 
proportions  of  tonnage  being — steamers  eight- 
ninths,  and  sailing  ships  one-ninth.  The 
return  also  shows  the  progress  of  the  change 
from  wood  to  iron,  as  well  as  from  sail  to 
steam.  The  following  are  the  respective 
proportions  of  iron,  wood,  and  composite 
Vessels  in  the  above  totals: 

SHIPS  BOILT   IN  1871. 

Vessels.  Tons. 

Iron 510  347,374 

Wood 502  41,699 

Composite 10  1,985 

1,022  391,053 

SHIPS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION   ON  31  ST  DEC.   1871. 

Vessels.  Tons, 

Iron 444  394,373 

Wood 265  33,185 

Composite 1  100 

710  427,658 


Device  for  Signaling  Between  Trains. — 
Mr.  R.  K.  Boyle,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  the  in- 
ventor of  a  system  of  signaling  by  electricity 
between  trains  or  locomotives  on  the  same 
track,  to  prevent  collisions,  alike  hy  trains 
meeting  when  traveling  in  opposite  directions 
as  by  one  train  overtaking  another,  and  ser- 
viceable especially  in  going  round  curves  or 
through  tunnels,  and  at  night  or  in  foggy 
weather.  It  consists  of  an  arrangement  where- 
by the  circuit  is  formed  by  or  through  the 
trains  on  the  same  track,  the  rails  of  said 
track,  and  a  third  or  ordinary  rail  of  an  adja- 
cent track  or  additional  rail  of  the  first  men- 
tioned track,  without  insulating  any  of  the 
rails;  also  in  a  circuit  closer,  carried  by  each 
train,  and  adjustable  by  the  engineer,  relative- 
ly to  one  of  the  rails,  to  open  and  close  the 
circuit.  This  part  of  the  invention  likewise 
embraces  a  peculiar  manner  of  hanging  and 
operating  the  circuit-closer,  whereby,  when  ad- 
justed to  break  the  circuit,  it  is  both  raised 
and  drawn  inwards  towards  the  side  of  the 
train  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way.  A  wire  brush, 
forming  part  of  the  circuit-closer,  ig  used  to 
establish  contact  with  the  rail. — American  Ar- 
tisan. 
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Insurance  Companies  Keduce  Rates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 
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work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
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piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 
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Productions   of  Agriculture   and   Trans- 
portation to  Hlarkct, 


This  was  the  title  of  our  article  in  the 
Record  of  January  9th,  and  we  return  to  it 
on  account  of  many  points  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  statistics  obtained 
under  the  census.  In  our  article  we  gave  the 
corn  produced  in  1870,  (or  rather  1869,  for 
that  was  the  crop  put  in  the  census),  at  760,- 
000,000  of  bushels,  but  we  find  lhat  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  a  recent  report  says 
that  the  corn  crop  of  1872  is  estimated  at 
1,100,000  bushels.  This  is  an  enormous  in- 
crease, but  is  probably  near  the  truth.  For 
the  crop  of  1869,  in  the  census,  was  a  small 
one,  while  that  of  1872  was  a  very  large  one. 
In  our  last  number  we  gave  the  amount  of 
farm  lands,  which  were  as  follows,  (United 
States): 

Acres. 
Amount   of  improved   and    pro- 
ductive lands . 188,921,039 

Pasture  and  woodland  included 

infarms , 218,813,942 

Aggregate  of  all  farms 407,734,981 

The  present  population  of  the  United  States 
is  at  least  40,000,000  of  people.  The  average 
size  of  farms,  therefore,  are  about  10  acres 
to  the  individual ;  but,  as  there  is  at  least  an 
average  of  four  persons  to  a  family,  there  is 
an  average  of  40  acres  to  each  family.  But 
again,  onethird  of  the  people  of  this  country 
live  in  towns  of  1,000  and  upwards;  so  that 
in  point  of  fact,  the  average  size  of  farms  tp 
each  farming  family  is  60  acres.  But  the 
census  shows  that  in  the  agricultural  counties 
the  average  is  much  greater.  If  we  look  to 
the  area  of  the  United  States  and  reduce  it  to 


acres,  we  find  that  the  whole  amount  of  land 
yet  taken  up  by  farms  in  this  country,  does 
not  amount  to  one  fifth  the  whole  acreage. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  least  »ne-fourth  of  the 
whole  area  of  this  country  is  not  arable. 
Deducting  that  fourth,  we  find  that  this  coun- 
try may  have  100,000,000.  of  people,  without 
being  any  more  cultivated  or  populated  than 
the  Western  States  are  now.  But  the  Western 
States  are  not  cultivated  or  populated  to  more 
than  one-fourth  the  extent  they  may  be.  So 
we  may  be  satisfied  that  the  United  States 
may  have  600,000,000  people,  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe,  before  it  ceases  to  grow 
with  rapidity.  That  is  a  comfortable  reflec- 
tion to  those  who  shall  come  after  in.  But 
let  us  look  a  little  into  the  details.  The  size 
of  farms  is  given  in  the  census,  but  as  it  is 
not  given  in  the  aggregate,  we  must  take  some 
one  State.  Let  us  take  Ohio ;  here  is  a  table 
of  the  size  of  farm3  as  given  in  Ohio: 

Farms  under  10  acres 7,212 

Between  10  and  20 13,794 

"        20  and  50. 55,286 

"       50  and  100 71,066 

"        100  and  500 48,072 

"       500  and  1,000  454 

Over  1,000 69 

Aggregate  number  of  farms 1 95, 95ii 

The  counties  which  have  tbe  largest  number 
of  farms : 

Ashtabula 3,700 

Cuyahoga 3,474 

Darke 3,425 

Trumbull 3,233 

These  are  all  large  counties  except  Cuya- 
hoga, where  a  part  of  the  small  farms  are 
probably  market  gardens  and  fruit  orchards 
Counties  that  are  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
farms,  and  present  a  fair  average  of  the  size 
of  farms  in  the  Central  West,  are,  for  example: 

Farms. 

Butler 2.016 

Clinton 1,951 

Highland 2,443 

Warren 2,045 


Four  counties,  1,000,000  acres 8,455 

This  gives  an  average  of  about  125  acres 
to  a  farm.  But  we  recollect  that  there  is  a 
considerable  body  of  land,  which  although 
owned,  is  not  included  in  farms.  Hence,  the 
actual  average  of  farms  in  the  Miami  Valley 
does  not  exceed  100  acres. 

Let  us  now  turn  again  to  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture.  In  our  last  we  gave  the 
various  crops  of  grain,  which  in  the  aggregate 
amount  to  1,460,934,174  bushels.  Taking  the 
average  receipt  ot  this  at  60  lbs.  per  bushel, 
we  have  in  pounds  8*3, 656,050,440  lbs.;  and 
243,828,025  tons.  Here  are  forty-three  millions 
of  tons,  which  have  to  be  moved,  (at  all  dis- 
tances from  one  mile  to  5,000  miles),  and 
which  leaving  all  other  crops  out  of  view, 
make  the  great  business  of  horses,  wagons, 
carts  and  railroads.  Here  we  come  to  the 
great  question  of  transportation,  and  also 
the  great  interests  of  farmers,     Levying  out 


of  view  all  the  home  transportation  to  homes 
and  villages,  and  home  cities,  the  first  ques- 
tion is,  how  much    of  this  produce   is  to   be 
carried  off?     How  much  of  this  to  find  a  dis- 
tant market?    Here  we  find  that  only  eight  or 
ten  States,  in  the  Central  West  and  North- 
west, raise  a  surplus  of  bread  stuffs,  while  all 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  have  to  be 
supplied  more  or  less  from  the  three  Western 
States.     This  has  to  be  done  first  before  wa 
begin  to  meet  tbe  demand  from  Europe,  the 
West   Indies,   South  America,    &c.     Without 
going  into   details  we  find    that  the    surplus 
products  of  Ohio  carried  to  distant  markets, 
comes  to  full  (2,000,000)  two  millions  of  tons. 
The  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  and  Missour 
together,  about  an  equal  amount  each.     Indi- 
ana,   Michigan,    Wisconsin    and    Minnesota, 
each  about  half  that  amount.     Here  we  have 
ten  millions  of  tons  of  surplus  grain,  and  of 
animals  fed  on  grain  which  have  to  be  carried 
to  distant  markets.     Then  the    first  question 
of  the  producer  will  be,  can  I  send  this  pro- 
duce to  market  ?     And  if  I  can,  will  there  be 
any  profit  left?     Thus  we  bring  up  the  ques- 
tion of  transportation  at  once.     In    fact  the 
present   question    of    the  day,  in    regard    to 
transportation  is,  how  can   freights  (carriage) 
to  market  be  cheapened  ?     Whether  railroad 
transportation  can  be  cheapened  will  depend 
largely  on  whether  capital   can  be  found   to 
make  freight  tracks.     If  the  great  trunk  lines 
from  the  West  could  have  a  double  tracked 
freight  line  ;   yet,  notwithstanding  the  oapital' 
should  be  doubled,  the  freights  could  be  made 
cheaper,  by  the  increased  facilities  and  econo1- 
ray  of  running.  ' 

But  another  question  comes  up  forcibly  at 
the  present  time.  Can  we  not  have  increased 
water  carriage  ?  If  we  have  time,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  water  carriage  is  the  cheapest. 
But  in  matter  of  grain  and  its  products,  a  de<- 
lay  of  a  few  days  is  of  no  importance.  We, 
therefore,  regard  the  suggestions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  a3  very  important,  and  we  trust 
they  may  be  practically  carried  out.  If,  as  the 
Engineer  reports,  the  barge  communication 
between  the  West  and  the  South,  between  the 
Ohio  river  and  the  Savannah  river,  can  bo 
made  for  $7,500,000,  then  make  it  by  all 
means.  Double  that  will  be  a  trifle  compared 
with  its  value.  If  such  a  canal  be  profitable, 
let  us  make  it  at  once. 

So  also,  we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
Kanawha  Canal.  If  that  can  be  made  for 
$20,000,000,  and  the  Virginians  will  furnish, 
as  it  is  said,  half  of  it,  then  let  us  make  it  at 
once.  There  will  be  opposition  to  this  great 
work  on  the  ground  of  forcing  Western  pro- 
duets  to  go  by  New  York  and  Boston.  Wa 
see  signs  of  this  already;  but  if  the  Central 
West  an.d  North-west  are  united  we  can  carry 
it  easily  ;  for  be  assured  the  South  will  go 
with  the  West  for  both  these  improvements. 

E.  D.  M.   , 
Aiken,  S.  G,  Jan.  16,  1873. 
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Ohio  Railroads. 

Id  considering  the  railroad  progress  of  the 
country,  it  will  be  found  that  the  State  of 
Ohio  has  kept  well  up  with  her  sister  States 
in  these  great  improvements. 

The  statistics  of  the  State  upon  this  suhject 
show  that  in  1872,  she  had  3,787  miles  of 
railroad  in  full  operation,  which  makes  an 
increase  during  the  previous  year  of  270  miles. 
From  all  the  data  before  us,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
gay  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873, 
there  will  be  GOO  miles  more  in  operation,  i 
which  will  then  give  the  State  a  total  railroad 
mileage  of  4,387,  a  proportion  to  her  territory 
and  population  equal  to  the  best  railroad 
states  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  600  miles  above  referred 
to,  there  are,  as  is  shown  by  Gov.  Noyes'  last 
message,  about  1,200  miles  in  different  stages 
of  progress,  most,  if  not  all  of  which  will  be 
completed  in  the  course  of  time. 

Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Buckeye 
State  is  up  with  the  times,  and  we  believe 
were  it  not  for  the  constitutional  provisions 
which  prevent  her  cities,  townships  and 
counties  from  aiding  such  enterprises,  and 
which  imposes  an  individual  liability  upon 
the  stockholders  thereof,  s'ie  would  to-day 
lead  every  other  State  in  these  great  projects. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  shackles  (for 
such  they  really  are)  will  be  removed  soon, 
and  the  people  be  left  free  to  advance  their 
interests  without  any  other  responsibilities 
than  those  arising  from  the  investment.  In 
other  words,  be  permitted  to  have  as  good  a 
chance  for  the  improvement  of  the  State,  as 
the  people  of  other  States   have. 

Upon  a  little  further  examination  we  find 
that  the  roads  and  equipment  of  the  State  in 
operation  in  June,  1870,  cost  a  trifle  over  three 
hundred  and  six  millions  of  dollars.  An 
enormous  amount  of  new  wealth  in  the  State 
Upon  the  same  basis  of  cost  the  600  miles  we 
claim  will  be  added  to  the  mileage  by  June,  1873, 
will  increase  the  total  cost  to  $339,000,000. 

During 'the  past  year  the  net  earnings  of 
these  roads  reached  about  $11,000,000.  This 
sum  in  future  years  will  be  greatly  increased, 
not  alone  by  additional  earnings  but  by  a 
large  reduction  in  operating  expenses,  conse- 
quent upon  improved  roadways,  better  iron 
and  machinery,  and  greater  economy  in  man- 
agement. 

If  it  were  possible  to  know  the  indirect 
values  created  by  these  improvements,  or,  if 
we  could  aseeratin,  the  enhanced  value  of  real 
eBtate,  consequent  upon  the  construction  of 
these  nearly  4.0QO  miles  of  railroad,  it  would 
be  most  interesting,  as  we  are  convinced  it 
would  Bhow  a  sum  so  large  as  to  leave  all  that 
these  roads  have  cost  our  people  as  clear  profit 
to  them. 

In  the  winter  of  1858,  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle made  a  speech  upon  railroad  subjects  at  a 
point  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  State  upon 
the  line  of  what  is  pow  known  as  the  Cincinnati 


&  Great  Northern  Railroad.  He  then  said  "that 
within  the  coming  twenty  years  there  would 
be  4,000  miles  of  railway  in  this  State,  and 
that  even  that  amount  would  not,  probably, 
be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
business  interests  within  it."  This  prediction 
washooted  by  some  incredulous  wiseacre  in  the 
audience;  and  an  intelligent  and  influential 
man  in  that  section  of  the  country,  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  efforts  we  were  then 
making,  begged  us  to  omit  so  rash  and  im- 
probable a  statement  in  any  address  we  might 
thereafter  make  to  good  people  thereabouts. 
We  did  so  of  course,  out  of  policy  and  respect 
for  our  friend.  Now  fourteen  years  of  the 
twenty  are  gone,  and  our  prophecy  is  nearly 
realiz'ed,  showing  that  we  had  underestimated 
rather  than  otherwise. 

The  Cincinnati  &  Great  Northern,  however, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  yet  to  be  built,  never- 
theless it  may  be  (certainly  it  ought  to  be) 
constructed  in  time  to  make  up  our  predicted 
four  thousand  miles. 


Obio  Railroad  Statistics. 

The  following  interesting  statistics  touching 
the  railroads  in  Ohio  are  from  the  Report  of 
the  Railroad  Commissioner  of  the  State. — 
They  will  amply  repay  a  careful  perusal: 
Total  capital  stock  of  railroads 
I  (running  through  or  into  Ohio  .$219,161,127 
Of  that  part  of  roads  in  Ohio  122,721,526 
Total  funded  debt  of  the  entire 

lines 217,171,755 

Proportion   for   Ohio 120,222,072 

Floating  debt  of  the  entire  lines     10,738,179 

Proportion    for    Ohio 5,915,700 

Total  cost    of  all   the   roads  for 

construction  and  equipment,..  338,113,494 
Cost  of  that  portion  in  Ohio  206,352,805 
Gross    earnings  of  all    the  lines 

the    past   year 65,603,078 

Proportion   of  the  earnings 

in  Ohio.... 34,257,799 

Total  operating  expenses  for  the 

entire  lines '.'. ..     45,034,708 

Proportion    fpr   Ohio 23,502,739 

Total  net  earnings 20,568,369 

Proportion    for   Ohio.........     10,755,060 

Total  length  of  lines  and  branches  7,408 

Miles  in    Ohio ,....  3,787 

Total  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried      12,068,832 

Total  freight  carried,  tons 20,983,068 

Interest  paid  on  bonds 9,726,359 

Total  dividends  paid 7,534,032 

There  were  192  persons  killed  during  the 
year  on  the  railroads  in  Ohio  and  358  injur-" 
ed  ;  1,926  animals  killed,  for  which  damages 
amounting  to  $45,573  were  paid.  The  total 
number  of  persons  employed  on  railroads  in 
Ohio  is  25,393. 

.  ♦  ■ 

— Successful  experiments  have  been  recent- 
ly made  on  the  North  London  (England)  rail- 
road of  a  new  brake  worked  by  electricity. 
The  invention  consists  in  the  application  of 
electro-magnets,  exerting  a  force  of  600 
pounds  to  pulleys  on  a  swing  Bhaft  under- 
neath the  carriages.  By  merely  pressing  a 
key,  the  guard  is  enabled  to  bring  the  train  to 
a  standstill. 


Broken   Rails. 

The  past  week  having  been  a  cold  one,  it 
has  been  fruitful  in  railroad  accidents,  and  the 
excuse  has  been  broken  rails. 

We  believe  these  misfortunes  have  occur, 
red  npon  all  the  principal  lines  of  railway, 
and  that  the  reported  causes  are  the  same  in 
all  cases,  whether  "  broken  rails"  are  com- 
pelled to  bear  tbe  curses  that  belong  else- 
where, we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but,  as 
iron  becomes  brittle  under  the  action  of  frost, 
and  the  ground  heaves  from  the  same  cause, 
and  becomes  rigid  and  unyielding  under  the 
weight  of  a  great  train  of  cars  in  motion,  and 
the  track  i3  frequently  thrown  out  of  line,  and 
poor  ties  broken  from  this  same  giant  powe  , 
frost,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  "broken  rails" 
are  the  apparent  cause  of  most,  if  not  all  of 
the  accidents  which  so  frequently  befall  rail- 
road trains  in  severe  winter  weatber.  Bat, 
is  there  not  a  cause  back  of  this  ?  Is  the 
well  known  action  of  frost  upon  our  railway 
tracks  anticipated  by  the  managers  of  these 
important  thoroughfares?  Are  the  defective 
ties  removed,  and  rails  worn  by  long  usage, 
or  inherently  weak,  examined  and  replaced 
by  new  and  stronger  ones?  Is  the  ballast 
properly  arranged,  so  that  the  tie3  shall  not 
lie  bedded  in  muck  which  is  affected  by  frost 
to  a  greater  degree  than  a  bed  of  good  gravel 
be?  Again  is  that  most  important  of  all, 
requisitions  to  a  good  railroad  track,  drain- 
age, looked  into  and  made  as  complete  as 
possible  ?  We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  if 
all  these  things  were  done  in  the  most 
thorough  manner  that  our  railroads  would 
never  again  be  caused  with  "  broken  rails," 
but  we  do  say,  that  the  number  of  such  rails 
would  be  materially  lessened,  and  therefore 
the  liability  to  accidents  from  such  causes. 

Then  again,  may  not  ways  and  means  be 
devised  by  some  of  the  geniusus  of  the  coun- 
try to  meet  such  emergencies.  We  have 
heard  of  some  inventions  for  such  purposes, 
but  we  know  of  no  trial  of  them  upon  any 
road.  If  there  is  any  thing  of  the  sort  would 
it  not  be  well  for  our  railroad  companies  to 
encourage  such  improvements,  and  give  them 
a  trial,  and  not  do,  as  is  too  often  done  by  the 
officers  of  these  incorporations,  when  some- 
thing new  for  the  good  of  their  employers  is 
presented  to  them,  turn  up  their  noses  and 
sneer  at  the  offer,  and  ridicule  it  We  know 
there  are  many  useless  things  of  this  sort  offer- 
ed for  the  consideration  of  railroad  men,  and 
that  they  are  bothered,  perhaps  pestered  by 
inventors;  yet,  we  also  know  that  a  great 
many  good  things,  are  thus  turned  away  by 
them,  which  revive  after  many  years'  losses. 
At  any  rate  by  some  means  or  another  let 
us  hereafter  have  less  trouble  with  "  broken 

rails." 

«  »  ■ ' 

8@"Last  year's   crop    of    cereals    in    the 

United  States  aggregated  1,650,000,000,  bush- 

els,  valued  at  $1,000,000,000,  about  eight  per 

cent,  of  which  reached  the  seaboard. 
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Kentucky  and  Great  Eastern  Railroad. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  city  and  county,  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of  tbe  Kentucky  and 
Great  Eastern  Railroad,  held  at  the  Hill 
House  on  Saturday  morning,  Jos.  Walling- 
ford,  Esq  ,  was  called  to  the  chair,  J.  J.  Wood, 
Esq.,  appointed  Secretary. 

Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  briefly  explained  the  ob- 
ject of  the  consultation  by  reading  the  follow- 
ing note: 

"  Maysville,  Ky.,  Jan.  10,  1873. 
To  the  Citizens  of  Mason  County : 

Arriving  at  Cincinnati  the  3d  inst.,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  our  previously 
made  arrangements  with  contractors  for  the 
immediate  commencement  of  work  on  the 
Kentucky  and  Great  Eastern  Railway,  we  re- 
ceived unsolicited  and  unexpected  informa- 
tion, apparently  based  upon  careful  surveys 
of  the  line  upon  which  operations  were  to 
commence,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
estimates  founded  upon  the  early  official 
records  of  the  Company  were  greatly  below 
the  amount  which  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  work  would  imperatively  demand.  Upon 
full  investigation  and  inquiry  it  appeared  that 
the  information  was  correct. 

In  view  of  this  fact  we  respectfully  submit 
to  the  friends  of  the  road  in  Mason  county, 
the  consideration  of  the  expediency,  and,  in- 
deed the  necessity  of  providing  for  some 
modification  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
aid  of  the  county  is  to  be  granted  upon  tbe 
completion  of  the  road.  Upon  a  reasonable 
assurance  that  this  can  be  effected,  and  rely- 
ing upon  tbe  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  coonty,  we  are  ready  to  carry  into 
effect  our  original  purpose  and  at  once  to 
commence  operations  for  the  constrnction  of 
the  road.  With  assurances  of  high  respect, 
we  remain,  &c, 

Nathaniel  Sands. 
N.  P  Banks, 
Jno.  Byrns. 
Executive    Committee  of  the    Kentucky  and 

Great  Eastern  Railway  Company." 

The  changes  desired  are  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
meeting.  Mr  Banks  farther  stated  that  it 
was  not  the  object  or  desire  of  the  Comany  to 
abridge  or  alter  tbe  original  contract  with  the 
Dover  people  in  any  way,  and  read  the  origi- 
nal paper  agreed  upon  by  tbe  officers  of  the 
road  and  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  Dover 
precinct.  Tbe  road  would  commence  at 
Maysville,  and  be  built  in  both  directions. 
Col.  Chas.  A.  Marshall  spoke  at  some  length 
upon  the  merits  of  the  enterprise,  and  while  be 
felt  satisfied  that  the  changes  would  be  acqui- 
esced in  by  tbe  people  of  this  county  he  did 
not  feel  justified  in  advising  the  Company  to 
begin  work  until  it  had  beeu  submitted  and 
carried 

Hon.  W.  H.  Wadsworth  read  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution,  which,  upon  motion, 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting: 

Whereas.  It  is  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  Mason  county,  as  well  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  resources  of  Kentucky, 
that  the  Kentucky  and  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
road should  be  immediately  constructed,  and, 
whereas  it  appears  upon  careful  examination 
that  certain  modification  of  the  conditions, 
npoti  which  the  aid  of  this  county  has  been 
pledged,  is  indispensable  to  the  success  and 
completion   of  tbe  enterprise,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  us,  upon  a  full 
consideration  of  the  subject,  that  the  follow- 


ing modification  should  be  conceded:  1st, 
That  the  bonds  which  are  to  be  issued  by 
Mason  county,  in  aid  of  this  enterprise,  should 
be  delivered  pro  rata  in  proportion  as  the 
road  is  built,  from  the  western  line  of  Mason 
county  to  a  point  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite 
the  city  of  Portsmouth,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  the  President  of  the  Company  should  apply 
to  the  honorable  Judge  of  the  County  Court 
of  Mason  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  citizens  of  the  county 
to  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  making  the 
modification  proposed.  2d.  The  right  of  way 
through  the  city  of  Maysville  should  be  grant- 
ed and  a  subscription  made  by  the  city  in  aid 
of  the  work,  proportionate  to  the  advantages 
it  may  derive  from  its  construction,  and  with 
the  exception  of  these  modifications  herein 
specified,  the  original  conditions  of  the  grant 
should  be  maintained. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  upon  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  the  citizens  of  Ma- 
son county  will  consent  to  these  modifications, 
and  we  are  ready,  on  our  part,  to  give  them 
our  universal  support,  in  the  full  conviction 
that  it  is  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all 
parties  in  interest  and  we  believe  that  the 
Company  can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  good 
faith  and  honor  of  the  people  of  Mason 
county  to  carry  them  into  effect  without  un- 
necessary delay,  and  that  upon  the  assurance 
the  Company  may  and  should  execute  its 
plans  for  the  immediate  construction  of  the 
road. — Maysville  Bulletin. 

«  »  ■ 

Railroad  Status  or  the  Country. 

The  following  table  will  be  found  interesting 
for  reference,  as  it  shows  the  status  of  railroad 
construction  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  aggregate  for  each  State  is  herewith 
given. 

Number  of       Miles  Miles  under 

States                         Roada.  ComplM.  Codsi'd. 

Alabama  6  227  72 

Arkansas 6  172  144 

California 5  260  300 

Canada 9  447  228 

Colorado  3  104  213 

Connecticut 3  53  

Dakota 2                49  16 

Florida 1  8J         

Georgia  ....'. 3               40  98 

Illinois  28  337}  564 

Indiana 11  290  104 

Iowa 21  585  328 

Kansas 9  51.1  262 

Kentucky 7               13  350 

Louisiana 1  106 

Maine 3  42  

Massachusetts 9               72  93 

Maryland 11  288  130 

Michigan  19  300  325 

Minnesota..  7  712  230 

Mississippi 8                 3  170 

Missouri  18  332  252 

Nebraska 5  218  15 

New   Hampshire...     8               90  72} 

New   Jersey 6               69J  10 

New    Fork 32  741*  597 

North  Carolina 3  252  14 

Ohio 20  391}  363 

Oregon 2                86  50 

Pennsylvania  39  347}  384i 

Tennessee 7               50  296 

Texas  8  369  268 

Utah   5               73  50 

Vermont 4               32  88 

Virginia 9  195  226 

Wisconsin 15  555  242 

Total. .3bi         7,925         6,742 


Quick  Transit. 

The  question  of  rapid  transit  in  New  York 
City  has  been  under  discussion  for  some  years, 
and  may  now  be  said  to  have  passed  two  of 
the  stages,  viz:  opposition  and  toleration, 
such  subjects  seemed  doomed  to  pass  through 
everywhere  they  come  up,  notwithstanding 
the  experience  of  other  cities.  The  next 
stage  will  be  an  endorsement  of  the  plan  now 
about  to  be  started  by  Com.  Vanderbilt. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  a  late  date, 
speaking  upon  the  question,  says: 

"  Within  two  years  we  shall  have  rapid 
transit."  A  reporter  of  tbe  Herald  called  yes- 
terday on  the  Superintending  Engineer  of  the 
Fourth  avenue  improvement,  Mr.  Isaac  C. 
Buckhout,  who  communicated  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing facts: — The  entire  work,  from  the 

CITY  HALL  TO  THE  HARLEM  RIVER, 

will  be  finished  in  two  years,  probably  by  the 
1st  of  January,  1875.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  to  open  the  railroad 
at  that  time.  It  will  certainly  obviate  all  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  rapid  transit.  It 
will  daily  accommodate  400,000  passengers. 
The  distance  from  the  City  Hall  to  the  Grand 
Central  depot  will  be  made  in  twelve  minutes, 
and  from  the  depot  to  the  Harlem  river  in  ten 
minutes,  so  that  the  happy  New  Yorker  who 
is  in  business  near  tbe  City  Hall  will  be  able  to 

REACH   HIS  HOME 

on  tbe  Harlem  river  in  twenty-two  minutes. 
The  work  from  the  depot  to  the  Harlem  river 
is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  sec- 
tion, from  Forty-fifth  to  Forty-ninth  street,  is 
already  under  contract,  and  let  to  Fairchild 
&  Ward  ;  the  second  section,  from  Forty-ninth 
to  Seventy-ninth  street,  was  not  let  until  yes- 
terday, and  the  third  section,  from  Seventy- 
ninth  street  to  the  Harlem  tiver,  was  let  six 
weeks  ago  to  Dillon,  Clyde  &  Co.  Three 
hundred  men  are  already  at  work  on  this  sec- 
tion alone. 

The  work  ia  progressing  rapidly.  Two  rock 
tunnels  are  being  built  at  Yorkville,  and  tres- 
tle-works over  the  Harlem  flats  (in  which  the 
trains  will  run  while  the  viaduct  is  being 
constructed).  A  large  number  of  men  are  at 
work  rock-cutting  at  Snake  Hill,  south  of 
125th  street.  The  section  through  Harlem 
from  125th  street  to  the  Harlem  river  is  being 
excavated  below  the  avenue  grade.  The  track 
is  being  sunk  there. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  the  Fourth  avenue  improvement  held  a 
meeting  to  award  the  contract  for  the  work 
between  Forty-ninth  and  Seventy-ninth 
streets.  Present  were  Messrs.  Allen  Camp- 
bell, Edward  R.  Tracey  and  Isaac  C.  Buck- 
hout. Absent,  Mr.  A.  W.  Craven.  There 
were  over  twenty  bids — from  Decker  &,  Quin- 
tard,  Hobeltzell  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  and 
others — and  the  bidders  stood  outside  anxi- 
ously waiting  for  the  result  After  a  consul- 
tation lasting  two  hours  the  Board  agreed 

TO  AWARD  THE  CONTRACT 

to  Dillon,  Clyde  &  Co.,  who  have  already  the 
contract  for  the  work  from  Seventy-ninth 
street  to  tbe  Harlem  river.  Mr.  Buckhout 
declined  to  give  the  reporters  the  amount  of 
the  bid,  but  said  that  the  sum  total  would 
come  within  the  estimates  of  the  Chief  En- 
gineer. The  amount  of  the  bond  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Dillon,  Clyde  &  Co.,  is  $800,000. 
They  have  now  the  contracts  for  the  entire 
work  from  Forty-ninth  street  to  the  Harlem 
river.  The  contract  will  be  perfected  and 
signed  within  three  days,  and  the  details  will 
then  be  given  to  the  public.  As  soon  as  the 
contract  is  signed,  Mr.  Buckhout  said,  the 
contractors  will  set  1,000  inea  to  work. 
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speech  of  gen.  n.  p.  banks,  before  the  cham- 
ber of  commercf. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Commmerce 
— TVe  are  honored  at  this  time  with  the  pres- 
ence of  ft  gentleman  of  National  repuiation, 
one  who  has  spent  much  time  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  facts  of  vast  importance  to  you  all 
He  has  carefully  studied  the  geography,  the 
topography,  the  climate,  and  resources,  both 
mineral  and  agricultural,  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  continent,  and  has  deduced  facts 
and  prepared  statistics  which,  I  feel  certain, 
will  greatly  interest  you  In  view  of  this  fact 
I  have  invited  him  to  come  before  you  to  day 
to  present  some  of  the  conclusions  of  his 
investigations,  believing  that  you  will  value 
and  esteem  them,  and  at  the  same  time  feel 
under  obligations  to  him  for  addressing  you  at 
this  time,  and  for  the  facts  which  he  may 
present  to  you.  I  take  pleasure  fn  introdu- 
cing to  you  General  N.  P.  Banks." 

General  Banks  wag  received  with  applause 
and  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Citizens — It  is 
an   unexpected   pleasure   to    appear  here  and 
meet  you  after  so  short  a   time  in  the  central 
place  of  business  of  this  most  prosperous   and 
important  city.     My   visit  here   was    for  a  far 
different  purpose.     I  came    to  your   city    with 
some    friends    who     are    interested    in     the 
developmont   of  a    local   enterprise,    as    they 
believe,  of   great   importance  to  the   city,    hut 
without  the  slightest   intention    on  my  part  of 
trespassing  for  a  single  moment  on  the  lime  of 
any  portion  of   the  citizens  of   Cincinnati.     A 
brief  conversation  upon  subjects  appertaining 
to   that    business,    last     evening,    led    to    the 
invitation  of  your  President   and  some  other 
gentlemen  of  your  Chamber,  to  be  here  to-day. 
The  suggestions  In  .  t 1  have  to  make,  gentlemen, 
I  do  not  derive  from  any  business  connection 
of  my  own  with  the  commerce  or  the  industry 
of  the  country.     1  have  come  to  my  conclusions 
from  the  exercise  of  public  duties    in  another 
sphere  of  life;    and  inasmuch   as  I  am  wholly 
disconnected    with    any    of  the   great    enter- 
prises of  the  country,  and  have  been  through- 
out my  whole    life,    except    the    single  one  to 
which   I   have   referred,     and     which,     upon 
another  occasion  may  perhaps  be  presented  to 
your  consideration,    I  shall   speak    with   more 
confidence  and    more    freedon.,   in    regard    to 
what    I    think   to    be    the   policy    of   all    the 
sections  and  of  all  the  people  of  this  country 
In  1863,  as  an    officer  of   the    army,  I  was 
charged  by  President  Lincoln  with  the  direc- 
tion   of   the    questions    connected     with    the 
reconstruction     of    the    Government     in    the 
South  western  part  of  the  Union.     Mr.  Lincoln 
was,  in  my  judgment,  the  wisest  man   of  his 
time;   and   among  all    the    public  men  I  have 
known,  either  before  or  since  his  time,  he  was 
the    most    free    from    personal    interest    and 
personal  will  in  regard  to  the  great  duties  he 
was  called  upon  to  perform.     [Applause]     In 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  reconstruction 
assigned  me,    I  was  led  to   consider  especially 
the  power,  the  capacities,  the  influence  of  this 
section   of   the  country,    of  which,    to    a  great 
extent,  Cincinnati  is  the  key — i  section  which 
she  can,  if  she  will,  control,-  with  all  its  wealth 
and     influence.     [Applause.]     Mr.     Lincoln's 
theory  of  reconstruction    and    mine,    was    to 
begin  governments   upon  the  great  line  of  the 
border    States    South,    commencing   East  and 
running    South-west,    and    consisting  of  Vir- 
ginia,   West    Virginia,    Kentucky,    Tennessee, 
Arkansas,   and  Louisiana;  and  it  was  in  this 
connection    that   I    was     led    to   look    at    the 
important  part  which  this   section  had  played 
in  our  history,    and    was    to    peiform    in    the 
future  history  of   the  country.     The  organiza- 
tion of  the   reconstructed  States  on  this  line 


would  have  separated  the  States  that  had  been 
recognized  as  participating,  in  the  rebellion, 
introducing  to  the  Union  a  portion  of  them 
immediately  ;  excluding  a  portion  of  them  for 
a  short  time,  never  receiving  so  many  of 
them  in  as  to  enable  them  to  make  trouble, 
and  never  excluding  sufficient  to  make 
difficulty  outside  the  Union.  These  border 
Stales  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government, 
had  controlled  the  politics  and  the  great 
industrial  influences  of  this  country.  All  the 
developments  of  the  country  were  subject  to 
the  innueuce  and  power  of  this  section  of  the 
Government.  In  tracing  the  great  results 
which  you  have  since  attained,  we  shall  see 
their  influence  and  power.  The  States  of  this 
section  represent  the  Bouthern  part  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  It 
was  upon  this  valley  that  the  first  line  of 
communication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
interior  was  established,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Government.  5t  was  upon  this  valley  that 
the  bison  and  the  buffalo  founded  their  tracks 
from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west. 
It  was  upon  this  line  that  the  Indians  found 
their  hunting  grouuds  and  built  their  huts. 
It  was  upon  thi9  line  that  the  pioneer  from 
the  Atlantic  States  pas9ed  his  career  of 
adventure  and  power.  It  was  in  this  section 
that  the  first  State  was  organized  from  new 
territory  and  taken  into  the  Union,  the  State 
of  Kentucky  in  1792.  It  was  upon  this  valley 
that  the  first  great  road  was  made — the 
Maysville  road,  which  was  vetoed  by  General 
Jackson,  but  afterward  completed  by  the 
private  enterprise  and  liberality  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Kentucky.  This  is  the  line  upon 
which  all  the  power,  all  the  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  country  lived. 
It  is  the  line  formed  by  nature  and  by  3od  for 
the  control  and  operation  of  the  continent  of 
the  United  States. 

This  power  and  the  difference  of  institutions 
between    the  North    and  the  South,  which  led 
us  into  gre  iter  difficulties  afterward,  at    first 
led  to  the  repression  of  the  development  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  They  led  to  the  repression 
of  emigration  to  that  part  of  the  country,  both 
from   the  Northern    States  and   from    Europe. 
Thus,  those  designed  to  develop  the  industrial 
interests    of   the  country  were  driven  North, 
where  they  have   since  possessed  the  country, 
au  I  acquire  1  great  wealth.     The   two  sections 
of  the  country  are  divided  by   climatic  consid- 
erations, which  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
overcome  by    the  conditions    to    which  I   have 
referred.     Of  the    seventy   thousand   miles  of 
railway    that  are  now  in  operation,  more  than 
three-quarters    of   it  are   north  of  the  line    to 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  the    development  of 
States  and  cities,  the  expansion  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanical  interests  have  necessarily 
resulted  from  the  enlargement  of   the  railway 
Bystem  of   that  section.     In    the  pursuance  of 
my    duties   in    the  interest    to    which    1  Lave 
referred,   1    made  a    map  in    1863,  of  which    I 
have  with  me  a  small  copy;    the  original  was, 
of  course     much    larger.      It    represents    the 
border  States,  which   Mr.  Lincoln   was  aiming 
to  reconstruct.  The  small  lines  here  (exhibiting 
the  drawing)    show  the    States   northeast  and 
west — the     Mississippi    Valley — fourteen     in 
number,    and  having,  as    was   shown    by    the 
United    States  census    of  1860,  the  essence   of 
the     power    and     productive    wealth     of   the 
country.     I    was  astounded    by  the  exhibition 
given   by    that  census    of    the    power  of  this 
portion    of    the    Nation.        Well    studied     and 
well   directed,  that  influence  and  power  would 
shape  the  destinies  of  the  Nation,  and   secure 
to    all    sections    a   participation   in    its    great 
material  prosperity. 

In  these  fourteen  States  there  were,  in  1860, 
26,000  miles  of  railway,  twenty  thousand  of 
them  north  of  the  line  I  have  shown,  and 
but  six  thousand  south  of  it.     Had  the  States 


south  of  this  line  been  developed  in  propor- 
tion to  its  capabilities  for  production  and 
with  an  enterprise  far  below  that  of  the  people 
north  of  the  line,  instead  of  six  thousand  there 
would  have  been  thirty  thousand  miles  of 
railway  in  those  States  You  will  be  astonished 
to  learn  how  large  a  portion  of  the  wealthjof  tbe 
country  is  produced  by  these  fourteen  States, 
as  shown  by  the  census  of  1870.  In  1870  thev 
gave,  of  farm  produce,  49J  per  cent.;  of 
animals  slaughtered,  63  per  cent.;  of  live  stock, 
59  per  cent.;  horses,  63  per  cent ;  mules  ani 
asses,  61  per  cent.;  milk  cows,  61  per  cent.; 
oxen,  41  per  cent;  sheep,  57  per  cent;  swine, 
65  per  cent.;  wheat,  73  per  cent.;  Indian  corn, 
73  per  cent.:  oats,  63  6-10  per  cent.;  tobacco, 
68  4-10  per  cent;  cotton,  with  but  one  cotton 
producing  State,  42  per  cent. 

Eight-tenths  of  the  exports  of  the  products 
of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  come 
from  these  river  States. 

The  great  line  of  trading  centers,  commences 
at  New  York  and  extending  to  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  have  been  made 
what  they  are  against  all  the  disadvantages- 
of  nature.  The  energy  of  the  people  in  over- 
coming the  disadvantages  of  climate,  and  by 
extending  their  railroad  facilities,  have  made 
them  what  they  are  The  fourteen  State9  I 
have  spoken  of  produce  from  60  to  75  per  cent, 
of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  thirty-sir 
States  of  the  whole  Nation.  Now  these  products 
are  below  the  line  of  railway  connection  in 
this  connlry.  Above  the  black  portion  of  the 
map  is  where  the  communities  live  who, 
against  the  disadvantages  of  frost,  of  ice  and 
snow,  against  the  prejudices  of  the  early  settler, 
against  the  instinct  of  the  animal  creation 
and  the  savage  races,  are  constantly  increasing 
in  the  producing  power,  increasing  in  w*ealthy 
forever  increasing  their  means  of  communica- 
tion. The  reason  is  they  take  the  situation, 
in  which  they  are  placed,  and  use  all  the 
means  in  their  power  for  the  development  of 
the  country.  It  is  time  the  people  of  thia 
section  were  stirring  themselves  toward 
acquiring  equal  railroad  facilities  with  their 
more  notrhern  neighbors.  AU  difficulties  are 
now  removed;  the  country  is  at  peace;  the 
South  desires  prosperity  and  are  prepared  to 
aid  all  they  can  in  building  up  the  industries 
of   civilization. 

Cincinnati  occupies  the  key  of  the  position 
in  this  great  valley.  There  is  no  other  city 
of  importance  and  power  on  this  border  line. 
The  Northern  cities,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago, and  others  along  the  northern  railroads, 
where  the  tracks  are  buried  in  snow,  aDd 
trains  are  being  dug  from  a  depth  of  twenty 
feet,  are  not  in  competition  with  you.  If  Bhe 
turns  her  face  to  the  North  she  becomes 
subordinate,  and  is  in  a  measure  powerless  to. 
compete  with  them.  But,  on  the  contrary 
if  she  turns  her  face  southward,  and  with 
wealth  and  energy  at  her  command,  and  with 
the  development  that  is  sure  to  come  upon  the 
South,  Bhe  will  not  only  increase  her  own 
power  and  wealth,  but  obtain  control  and 
direction  of  the  vast  section  to  the  south  of 
her.  That  country  is  below  the  line  of  ice 
and  snow,  where  transportation  is  not 
interferred  with  by  climatic  influences ;  it  is 
where  the  natural  products  of  the  country  are 
roost  largely  produced,  and  where  almost 
fabulous  wealth  is  in  store  for  the  future. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  commer- 
cial, as  well  as  productive  industry,  is 
transportation  ;  and  he  who  will  acheive  the 
greatest  triumph  over  this  obstacle  will 
deserve  more  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
receive  greater  admiration  in  the  future  than 
any  President  of  the  United  States  this  side 
of  Washington,  the  founder  of  our  Government 
and  the  recognized  father  of  his  country.  The 
first  step  toward  this  result  is,  in  my 
opinion     to     change     the    location     of     the 
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great  lines  of  transportation.  If  you  take 
it  out  of  the  line  of  snow  and  ice  where 
jt  is  obstructed  for  several  -months  in  the 
year,  and  place  it  in  the  southern  section 
of  the  country,  you  will  do  much  to  accomplish 
the  object  desired.  And  you  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  in  that  section  most  prolific  of  natural 
wealth  in  the  shape  of  coal,  iron  and  other 
minerals,  as  well  as  in  wheat  and  corn  to  feed 
the  inhabitants. 

There  is  another  consideration  to  impel  you 
to  the  rapid  extension  of  your  railway  system 
to  the  Southern  country,  and  that  is  the 
opposition  that  the  material  interests  of  the 
country  should  give  to  the  spreading  tendency 
to  speculation.  The  great  defect  in  our 
commercial  system  is  that  men  are  driven  to 
speculation  rather  than  to  the  ordinary  parts 
of  legitimate  industry.  All  great  commercial 
cities  are  engaged  more  or  less  in  speculation 
upon  every  subject,  upon  every  staple,  even 
upon  gold,  which  forms  the  basis  of  our 
Currency.  Where  speculation  is  encouraged  and 
thrives,  legitimate  business,  and  consequently 
real  prosperity,  will  be  repressed.  The  specula- 
tive transactions  of  Wall  street  make  many  suc- 
cessful brokers,  but  they  are  far  from  tending 
to  the  development  of  the  country,  and  far 
from  giving  the  legitimate  business  of  the 
country  a  solid  basis.  The  reason  France  was 
able  to  pay  over  forty  thousand  millions  of 
francs,  which  the  Republic  put  upon  her  to  pay 
her  German  indemnity,  is,  that  for  a  hundred 
years  France  had  fostered  legitimate  industry, 
and  rendered  financial  aid  to  individuals  and 
corporations  engaged  in  it.  In  this  country  it 
is  not  so.  Men  engaged  in  producing  wool, 
and  iron,  and  coal,  wood  and  cattle,  and 
agricultural  products,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
find  it  impossible  to  get  financial  aid  and 
support,  because  the  returns  for  their  products 
come  months  after  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
them.  But  go  to  some  of  the  great  financiers 
of  the  country  with  the  statement  that  you 
have  a  certain  control  over  wood,  iron,  wool 
or  men  or  women,  or  anything,  and  that  in 
thirty  days  they  can  realize  a  hundred  per 
cent.,  or  fifty  per  cent,  upon  an  investment, 
and  you  may  get  such  capital  as  you  will 
whatever  it  may  be.  This  is  the  result  of  our 
railway  system  being  in  an  unnatural  position, 
occupying  a  part  of  the  continent  where 
necessarily  labors  under  great  disadvantages, 
and  suffers  great  losses  from  the  cause  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Without  disturbing,  or  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  system  of  rail- 
ways already  in  operation,  you  may  so 
equalize  railroad  traffic  by  the  extension  of 
your  own  system,  and  so  impress  your  charac- 
ter for  solid  legitimate  business  transactions 
that  this  speculative  Bystem  will  be  broken 
or  at  least  greatly  modified  ;  and  will  give  for 
yourselves  and  your  region  far  greater  and 
far  more  permanent  wealth  than  that  derived 
from  these  gambling  and  speculative  systems 
and  enterprises  of  the  day. 

There  is  a  more  important  idea  still,  con- 
cerning which  people  of  the  whole  country 
are  interested  in  your  position.  There  is  a 
great  deal  said  about  the  necessity  of  a  returu 
to  specie  payments.  Everybody  desires  it 
because  it  is  the  symbol  of  confidence  and 
stability.  A  man  who  has  plenty  of  property 
can  pay  his  debts  without  difficulty;  a  man 
who  has  less  property  can  manage  to  pay  his, 
and  the  man  who  has  no  property  at  all  can, 
like  Mr.  Micnwber,  give  his  promissory  note 
to  his  creditors  and  thank  God  his  accounts 
are  settled  in  that  way.  Specie  payments 
increase  the  industrial  wealth  of  the  country. 
It  is  no  use  to  say  that  a  railway  share  or 
bond  is  worth  five  hundred  dollars  when  it  is 
not  worth  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred.  The 
way  to  resume  specie  payments  is  not  to 
theorize  about  it,  but  go  to  work  increasing 
the  actual  wealth  of  the  country.     Mr.  Baring 


tells  us  that  we  could  sell  five  hundred  million 
bushels  of  grain  in  Europe.  We  are  now 
sending  forty-two  million  bushels  to  that 
country.  Suppose  at  this  very  moment  you 
could  place  three  bushels  of  grain  froTO  the 
fertile  section  south  of  you  at  the  Atlantic 
coast  at  the  same  cost  for  which  you  now 
send  two  to  some  other  market.  These  three 
bushels  would  be  equal  to  gold,  while  your 
two  bushels  are  only  equal  to  the  depreciated 
paper  currency.  Increase  the  grain  product 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation,  so  that 
with  Europe  we  can  get  three  bushels  for  the 
same  cost  for  which  we  now  send  two,  and  the 
result  is  the  resumption  of  specie  as  the  basis 
of  all  our  contracts  either  domestic  or  foreign. 
In  this  way,  then,  we  have  shown  to  us  the  de 
velopment  of  thi9  part  of  the  country  will 
bring  about  that  result  which  can  never  be 
attained  by  legislation,  all  efforts  to  which 
only  embarrass  us  and  involve  us  more  and 
more  in  financial  and  political  troubles. 

Such,  my  friends,  seem  to  me  to  be  your 
capabilities.  The  opening  up  to  the  country, 
to  the  world,  of  this  rich  region  so  long  neg- 
lected, will  not  only  advance  local  interests, 
but  lend  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  United  States.  When  I  tell  you  that 
beef  cattle  are  killed  in  Texas  for  their  hides, 
which  would  sell  in  New  York  for  ten  cents  a 
pound,  on  the  hoof,  and  when  I  remind  you  that 
in  the  West  they  are  burning  fuel  for  which 
children  and  women  are  starving  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  you  may  well  understand  that 
there  is  something  to  be  done:  that  there  is 
Borne  error  to  be  corrected  ;  that  it  is  criminal 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  people  of 
this  county  to  rest  for  one  moment  until  this 
fault  is  corrected.  It  has  been  said,  by 
Michelet,  I  believe,  that  no  Nation  that  execu- 
ted women  could  ever  last.  As  well  and  as 
truly  may  it  be  Baid  that  no  Nation  of  men 
capable  of  excercising  their  own  faculities,  and 
directing  their  own  affairs,  who  deliberately 
sit  down  under  a  system  which  requires  the 
people  of  one  section  to  burn  corn  for  fuel, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  republic 
their  children  and  women  starve  to  death  for 
the  need  of  it — as  well  may  it  be  said  that  no 
such  Nation  shall  live. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  saying  this.  I  speak  in  favor 
of  no  private  interest  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  nor  have  (he  suggestions  I  have  made 
any  but  the  broadest  scope.  When  our  coun- 
try was  in  trouble,  and  threatened  with  de- 
struction, I  gave  many  days,  anxious  days, 
to  the  solution  of  this  great  problem,  in  another 
aspect  entirely  from  that  in  which  I  now  pre- 
sent it  to  you.  The  conditions  exist,  and  only 
want  development,  which  will  give  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  Valleys  a  power  which,  if 
wisely  directed,  will  give  them  the  control  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  our 
land.  The  development  of  the  fertile  region  I 
have  spoken  of,  and  of  which  your  city  is  the 
National  key,  will  cause  the  people,  not  only  of 
our  own,  but  other  countries,  to  utter  your 
name  with  praises  in  their  prayers  to  God  for 
benefits  conferred  on  them  by  you.  As  I  said 
before,  turn  your  energies  to  the  north  of  the 
line  of  the  Southern  border  States,  and  you 
are  subservient  and  subordinate ;  but  turn  to 
the  south,  and  you  have  at  your  command  the 
richest,  the  most  powerful  part  of  our  broad 
Republic.  You  will  create  for  yourselves  a 
power  and  respect  which,  proud  as  your  posi- 
tion is,  you  have  never  yet  known.  I  hope 
the  merchants  of  Cincinnati  will  not  blindly 
take  my  statements  as  true,  but  examine  the 
question  for  themselves;  and  when  their 
judgment  approves  their  course,  that  they 
will  give  that  energy  and  success  to  their  ex- 
exertions  which  have  made  the  name  of  Cincin- 
nati and  her  merchants  a  term  of  honor  through- 
out our  country,  and  throughout   the  world.  I 


KENTUCKY   AND  GEEAT  EASTERN  TtAILKOAD. 

Before  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber, the  following  paper  was  circulated: 
"  To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Chamber 

of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Gentlemen — The  undersigned,  President  of 
the  Kentucky  and  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  has  the  honor  respectfully  to  present 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  a  brief  statement  of  the  character 
and  objects  of  the  company,  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  and  the 
citizens  of  Cincinnati  to  the  special  and  im- 
portant advantages  its  proposed  railway  offers 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  city. 

The  company  was  chartered  by  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  March  21,  1870.  The  railway  which 
it  proposes  to  construct  will  extend  from  Cov- 
ington or  Newport — from  Cincinnati  in  fact — 
to  Catlettsburg,  Kentucky,  a  distance  of  146 
miles.  Its  location  offers  unsurpassed  advan- 
tages for  the  construction  of  a  road.  The  line 
is  open,  level,  and  direct.  Following  the 
course  of  the  river,  it  offers  an  easy  descend- 
ing grade  from  Catlettsburg  to  Cincinnati  for 
heavy  freights.  The  twelve  counties  of  Ken- 
tucky through  which  it  paBses,  or  which  are 
its  immediate  tributaries,  are  peaceful,  pro- 
ductive and  prosperous.  They  cover  an  area 
of  4,250  square  miles,  and  support  a  popula- 
tion of  141,637  persons.  Tbey  have  six  mil- 
lion acres  of  improved  land.  The  cash  value 
of  their  farms  in  1870  was  $27,000,000.  Their 
live  stock,  numbering  377,664  animals,  $5,- 
300,000  The  grain  crop  was  8,600,000  bush- 
els, and  the  aggregate  value  of  farm  products, 
$7,143,000.  They  are  in  the  region  of  limit- 
less deposits  of  the  best  iron  and  coal.  Their 
taxes  are  unimportant  compared  to  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  entire 
county,  city  and  town  debts  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  out  of  an  aggre- 
gate vafuation  of  nearly  fifty  millions  1  These 
are  the  results  far  below  the  actual  value  giv- 
en by  the  census  of  1870.  To  this  should  be 
added  the  wealth  and  product  of  the  cities  of 
Cincinnati  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  among  the 
most  important  and  immediate  connections  of 
the  road. 

The  local  business  of  the  line  thus  furnishes 
ample  and  profitable  employment  for  the  road. 
It  will  have,  however,  other  important  railway 
feeders.  At  Newport,  Covington  and  Cincin- 
nati, it  will  connect  with  the  general  railway 
systems  of  the  South  and  West;  at  Maysville, 
with  the  Maysville,  Paris  and  Lexington  road; 
at  Portsmouth,  with  a  branch  of  the  Marietta 
and  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  at  Ashland,  with 
the  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  extension  to 
Grayson  ;  at  Catlettsburg,  with  the  Elizabeth- 
town,  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy,  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio;  and  at  Ceredo  with  the 
projected  Ceredo  Mineral  and  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

With  such  resources  and  connections  its 
success  as  a  part  of  the  general  railway  sys- 
tem seems  to  be  beyond  doubt.  As  a  coal  and 
iron  road,  looking  to  the  supply  of  Cincinnati 
alone,  it  would  find  abundant  support. 

It  is  the  shortest  route  to  superior  coal  that 
Cincinnati  can  possibly  get,  being  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  by  rail  to  superior  beds  of  can- 
nel,  splint  and  bituminous  coal. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  road 
between  the  east  line  of  Bracken  county,  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  is  arranged,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  portion  will  be  in  operation 
in  September,  1873,  and  the  rest  of  the  line,  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  miles,  will  be  completed 
in  September,  1874.  It  is  presented  as  a  local 
enterprise  only,  imperatively  demanded  by 
existing  and  constantly  increasing  local  inter- 
ests.    It    has,    therefore,   no    competition    or 
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rivalry  with  other  existing  or  projected  routes. 
Should  it  be  deemed  necessary  hereafter  to 
open  a  line  of  connections  with  the  seaports 
and  cities  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  States  of  the 
West  and  South-west  or  the  Pacific  Coast,  this 
route  will  be  found  to  present  the  same  advan- 
tages over  other  existing  lines  that  it  has  as  a 
local  road.  The  distance  to  New  York  is  less 
on  this  by  two  hundred  and  twenty  to  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  than  by  most  other 
througn  lines,  and  one  hundred  and  six  miles 
Bhorter  than  any  other.  It  is  of  easier  grades 
and  cheaper  consi ruction,  free  from  all  ob- 
structions of  frost,  ice,  and  snow ;  in  the  region 
of  the  most  accessible  of  the  elements  of  in- 
dustrial wealth,  and  on  the  original  lines  of 
communication  and  travel  which  are  as  old  as 
the  continent  itself.  While  these  great  ad- 
vantages are  not  disregarded,  it  is  to  its  mer- 
its as  an  important  local  interest  that  public 
attention  is  invited. 

Considering  the  rapid  growth  of  Cincinnati 
and  the  increase  of  its  industries  and  trade, 
that  its  river  supplies,  even  if  regular  and 
certain,  are  totally  inadequate  to  its  wants, 
that  the  motive  power  which  is  the  source  of 
its  prosperity,  can  be  fed  by  this  line  with 
greater  regularity,  cheapness,  and  certainty 
than  by  any  other  existing  or  proposed  route, 
its  claims  to  favor  are  respectfully  submilted 
to  the  candid  consideration  of  the  city  and 
citizens  of  Cincinnati,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence that  it  will  commend  them  confidence 
and  support. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  with  the 
highest  respect,  yours,  &c, 

NATHANIEL  SANDS, 

Pres't  of  the  K.  and  G.  E.  R.  R.  Co." 
Cincinnati,  Jan.  15,  1873. 


Warming  Railway  Cars. 

Though  more  than  a  year  has  gone  since  the 
incident  occurred,  the  memory  is  yet  keen  of  a 
"Chicago  special"  with  all  its  cars  thrown  off 
the  traqk  on  the  old,  well-founded  section  of 
the  Central,  and  a  sudden  volume  of  fire  leap- 
ing up,  to  the  horror  of  the  passengers.  The 
gasoline,  whose  use  made  a  bright  light  in  the 
beautiful  drawing-room  car,  burst  into  flame. 
No  one  was  hurt,  but  the  lesson  was  not  lost 
on  the  common  sense  management  of  the  road. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  reads  the  papers,  and  some- 
times, at  least,  the  press  sees  clearly  the  situa- 
tion. It  does  not  always  pronounce  impossi- 
ble theories.  The  use  of  candles  as  a  light  for 
the  car  Beems  to  settle  one  difficulty.  They 
give  adequate  light,  and  if  we  go  off,  they  go 
out.  Men  in  danger  are  not  fastidious  about 
illumination. 

Now,  then,  for  the  warming  question.  That 
is  a  more  serious  one  and  perhaps  more  diffi- 
cult. I  do  not  know  precisely  all  the  facts  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  just  opinion  If  in  all  the 
great  fire  calamities — Carr's  Rock,  Angola, 
Hamburg,  and  this  last  Chautauqua — anthra- 
cite coal  was  the  means  of  warmth,  the  case 
simplifies,  and  railroad  managers  need  not 
wait  for  legislative  verdict  — out  coal  and  in 
wood  would  seem  to  be  the  conclusion. 

Whatever  men  may  say  or  write,  and  how- 
ever the  excitement  of  a  present  horror  may 
lead  to  theories  of  reform,  the  people  of  this 
country  will  travel  fast  a>-d  will  travel  iu 
warmed  cars.  We  can  not  go  back  to  a  few 
miles  the  hour,  and  we  can  not  freeze.  Our 
bitter  climate  must  be  dealt  with  in  its  excep- 
tional circumstances.  Just  try  the  case  prac- 
tically. Advertise  a  slow,  cheap  train,  and  a 
fast  one  with  fare  somewhat  advanced,  and  see 
how  our  people  will  demand  the  former.  Try 
two  cars  on  the  same  train,  the  one  heated  and 
the  other  cold,  and  you  will  see  a  complaining, 
aggrieved  people  take  the  chances  of  danger 
from  the  heated  car.  Ours  is  not  the  climate 
of  England  with  its  foot-warmer  indulgence. 


How  could  any  human  being  have  traveled 
over  our  roads  in  the  late  Christmas  storm  and 
remained  uninjured  if  exposed  in  a  cold  car? 
One  chapter  of  reality,  of  things  as  they  are, 
comes  with  truths  and  actions  within  it. — How 
can  steam  warm  cars  safely,  if  the  steam  is  so 
hot  as  that  if  the  pipes  break  in  a  collision  or 
in  leaving  the  track,  there  would  not  be  dis- 
tressing results?  And  in  the  constant  neces- 
sity of  changing  or  severing  cars,  how  could 
hot-water  pipes  be  maintained  in  their  use? 

Now,  then,  if  like  a  Scotch  sermon  we  have 
proved,  first,  what  can  not  be,  what  is  the  next 
step  ?  That  is  a  question  for  practical  railroad 
experts.  To  the  observer  it  would  seem  that 
stove9  for  the  combustion  of  wood  are  the  only 
palliative — not  remedy  ;  for  where  there  is  fire 
to  warm  there  will  be  fire  to  consume.  Do  not 
let  us  consider  railroad  managers  as  so  many 
cruel  tigers,  ready  at  every  crossing  to  devour 
the  passengers.  They  are  fallible  men,  but 
their  anxiety  is  to  see  the  best  way  to  insure 
safety  and  comfort  where  there  is  an  irresisti- 
ble demand  for  speed.  I  have  seen  the  changes 
in  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from  the 
snake-headed  flat  bar  to  the  heavy  steel  rail. 
I  recollect  when  it  was  doubted  whether  a 
passenger  train  could  be  run  at  night — when 
the  passenger  transit  of  the  New  York  Central 
road,  that  "  Giant's  Causeway  "  of  the  New 
World,  was  forced  to  remain  every  night  at 
Utica,  in  the  deep,  dull,  dreary,  dead  hours  of 
night,  ten  hours  awaiting  an  engine.  Out  of 
all  these  things  the  progress  of  improvement 
has  lifted  the  railway  system  until  it  is  to-day 
one  of  the  levellers  up  of  the  human  race.  A 
warm  car  by  hot  air — by  any  quite  safe'  ar- 
rangement— let  us  have  it  by  all  means  ;  but 
as  yet  I  do  not  believe  even  our  people's  most 
ingenious  inventive  faculty  sees  it. 

The  people  of  this  State  can  not  and  will  not 
abide  that  the  vast  usefulness  of  the  railroad 
system  is  to  be  confined  to  trunk  lines,  be  they 
ever  so  strong.  We  are  building  cross-roads, 
reticulating  the  State  with  the  conveniences 
of  a  general  prosperity.  Now,  if  capital, 
prompt  and  profuse,  was  at  every  comer's  call, 
we  might  all  create  roads  where  the  rails 
would  have  the  strength  of  150  pounds  to  the 
yard  and  the  flanges  six  inches  in  depth,  and 
the  ties  immovable  and  the  bridges  all  of  mas- 
sive iron  and  the  last  best  machinery  of  all 
kinds ;  but  if  we  have  to  wait  until  we  can  com- 
mand all  these,  life  might  be  worn  out  first. 

Men  say  of  many  railroad  regulations,  there 
ought  to  be  a  law,  etc.  I  would  rather  trust 
the  practiced  and  practical  railroad  official, 
severelj  as  he  is  criticised,  than  I  would  legis- 
lator or  lawer.  I  have  seen  the  reform  in 
lighting  cars  accomplished,  and  can  only  hope 
that  the  same  good  sense  will  carefully  look 
at  all  phases  of  the  warming  question,  and  de- 
cide that  also  as  satisfactorily. — N.  Y.   World. 


The  ^Etna  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  Conn. — A  full  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  this  company  was  held  at 
the  office  of  the  company  on  December  30, 
to  consider  the  financial  condition  of  the 
company  with  a  view  to  supply  any  deficiency 
which  should  appear  in  iti  capital.  It  was 
voted  to  reduce  the  capital  of  the  company 
from  $3,000,000  to  $2,000,000.  It  was  then 
voted  to  increase  the  stock  to  $3,000,000  by 
the  issue  of  new  6tock,  which  is  first  to  be 
offered  pro  rata  to  the  present  stockholders, 
This  meeting  was   unanimous  in  this  action. 


—  The  Union  Pacific  K.  R.  cost  $114,238- 
585  97,  and  the  company  owes  $75,894,512,  of 
which  $27,240,512  is  due  to  the  United  States 
Government.  The  total  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  were 
$7,962,170  78. 


Railroad  Law 

Common  Carriers. — In  an  action  against  a 
common  carrier,  where  there  is  no  dispute  as 
to  the  facts,  the  question  as  to  what  is  reasona- 
ble time  for  a  consignee  of  goods  to  remove 
them,  after  notice  of  their  arrival,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  law  for  the  court.  A  submission  of 
that  question  to  the  jury  is  error,  and  in  case 
the  jury  finds  different  from  what  the  law 
determines,  it  is  ground  for  reversal.  Hedges 
et  al.  v.  H   R  R.  R.  Co.  Opinion  by  Folger*  J. 

A  consignee  can  not,  after  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  property  for  him,  defer  removing  it 
while  be  attends  to  his  own  affairs.  It  is  his 
duty,  at  once  and  with  diligence,  to  act  upon 
the  notice,  to  seek  delivery,  and  continue  until 
delivery  is  complete.  So  much  lime  as  he 
gives  to  his  other  business  to  the  neglect  of 
taking  charge  of  the  property,  and  remDving 
it  from  the  custody  of  the  carrier,  can  not  be 
allowed  to  him  in  estimating  what  is  a  rea- 
sonable time  in  which  to  take  delivery.    lb. 

Action  for  damages  for  injuries  received  by 
plaintiff  who  had  shipped  a  load  of  sheep  on 
defendant's  cars,  under  a  contract  which 
provided  that  he  should  go  or  send  some 
person  on  the  train  with  the  sheep  to  take  care 
of  them,  who  should  be  carried  free  of  charge, 
and  should  take  all  risk  of  personal  injury, 
from  whatever  cause,  whether  of  negligence 
of  defendant  or  its  servants,  or  otherwise. 
The  injury  complained  of  was  sustained  by 
the  plaintiff  while  he  was  on  defendant's 
premises,  just  prior  to  the  starting  of  the  train, 
moving  about  the  train  on  which  the  animals 
were,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  them. 
Held,  thai  defendant  was  discharged  from 
liability  by  the  contract;  it  was  not  necessary 
that  he  should  have  been  actually  riding  at  the 
time  of  his  injury  to  bring  him  within  it3 
obligations.  Poucher  v.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Co. 
Opinion  by  Rapallo,  J. 

Corporation. — A  stockholder  in  a  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  transferred  his  slock  in  good 
faith;  such  transfer  was  not  made  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  required  by  the  stat- 
ute in  order  to  pass  the  title  (the  company 
having  no  transfer  book).  The  certificate 
required  by  statute  to  be  filed  and  recorded  in 
the  town  clerk's  office,  to  make  the  transfer 
valid  as  to  creditors,  was  not  signed  by  the 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  as 
required  by  its  by-laws,  but  the  same  was 
recorded  by  the  direction  of  the  company,  and 
the  transfer  was  acquiesced  in  by  it,  and  the 
transferee  recognized  as  the  owner.  Held. 
that  the  original  stockholder  wa9  not  liable 
for  unpaid  calls  upon  the  stock  transferred, 
made  subsequent  to  the  transfer.  Isham  v. 
Buckingham.      Opinion  by  Church,  Ch.  J 

A  corporation  can  not  avail  itself  of  its  own 
negligence,  as  a  basis  of  a  cause  of  action 
against  a  stockholder.  It  may  waive  a  per- 
formance of  its  own  rules,  and  is  estopped  by 
its  acts  and  official  declaration  the  same  as  a 
natural  person.     lb. — Albany  Law  Journal. 

— The  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  com- 
pany has  nearly  completed  a  freight  house 
70  by  420  feet,  of  Milwaukee  brick,  with 
white  stone  trimmings,  extending  from  Hal- 
stead  to  Union  street,  between  Union  and 
Carroll,  close  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati 
&  St.  Lcuis  Railway  freight  Louse.  The  roof 
is  a  combination  truss,  slated.  The  twelve 
doors  on  each  side  are  cased  with  iron  and 
slide  up  to  open,  being  hung  by  wire  ropes 
over  pulleys,  like  windows.  Another  similar 
building  is  to  be  put  up  on  the  east  side  of 
Union  street  next  year  for  an  out-freight 
house. 
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The  Necessity  of  Workingmcn  Studying: 
Political  Economy. 

The  great  aim  of  the  age,  as  it  is  its  peculiar 
honor,  is  the  amelioration  of  the  working- 
man's  condition.  No  science  has  a  more  prac- 
tical bearing  on  this  point  than  that  of  politi- 
cal economy,  which  shows  how  man  produces, 
dristributes  and  uses  those  articles  which 
satisfy  his  wants.  Of  such  vast  import  is  the 
solution  of  the  questions  which  belong  to  this 
department  of  human  thought,  that  there  may 
yet  be  said  of  it  what  Voltaire  said  of  Newton's 
physics — that  ".there  will  soon  be  less  merit 
in  knowing  it  than  shame  in  being  ignorant 
of  it."  It  is  an  established  axiom  that  we 
must  know  the  fundamental  laws  of  any 
branch  of  production,  unless  we  desire  to 
waste  our  time  in  useless  and  costly  efforts. 
But  the  laws  which  regulate  this  science  are 
not  of  a  mathematical  character,  for  they  de- 
pend, in  a  great  measure,  on  man's  wants,  and 
these  are  ever  changing  in  some  respects. 
But  what  a  vast  field  there  is  open  to  this 
branch  of  progress  ;  how  much  it  can,  do  for 
social  concord,  by  dissipating  illusions  and 
restraining  impatience,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  opens  the  way  to  real  progress  and 
amelioration.  Government  must  not  think 
for  everybody,  but  every  body  for  himself; 
and  in  a  free  country,  its  most  glorious  aim 
should  be  not  to  neglect  anything  that  can 
contribute  to  make  the  people  have  a  sound 
opinion  on  all  matters  concerning  the  common 
weal. 

We  all  Beek  the  cause  of  our  miseries,  as  we 
all  desire  a  proper  remuneration  for  our 
services  and  efforts.  There  is  no  element  of 
disorder  in  a  legitimate  solicitude ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  but  a  sign  of  progress.  The 
study  of  political  economy  has  too  long  been 
considered  as  (he  peculiar  privilege  of  the 
statesman  and  the  financier,  but  the  working- 
man  requires  it,  unless  he  is  to  be  regarded 
but  as  a  simple  wheel  in  the  social  system. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  indulging  in  flattery 
when  he  said  that  this  was  "  the  age  of  the 
workingman."  But  as  the  workman  acquires 
more  rights,  he  has  also  more  duties  entailed 
upon  him,  and  those  duties  concern  him  as  an 
individual  in  a  vast  society.  Solidarity  will 
yet  create  more  links  between  men  than 
sophisms  will  ever  break.  Those  principles 
cannot  be  guessed  at  intuitively — they  are 
often  hid  in  a  mass  of  fales  conclusions.  The 
very  science  of  political  economy  has  been 
stigmatized  as  the  "  science  of  individual 
interest."  One  of  the  great  errors  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  dream  of  a  savage 
and  independent  life  in  opposition  to  the 
gregarious  nature  of  man.  Now,  as  man  is 
the  commencement  and  end  of  all  property, 
that  is,  as  he  produces  all,  why,  it  has  been 
asked,  does  not  all  belong  to  the  workman  who 
produces  it?  The  Internationals  hang  their 
whole  system  on  this  question,  and  the  Ger- 
man language  has  been  drawn  in  to  support 
ideas  which  cannot  bear  the  light  of  conoise 
language.  • 

The  United  States  have  so  far  escaped  any 
revolution  arising  from  the  eternal  conflict  of 
labor  and  capital,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  just  as  this  country  is  regarded  as  the 
haven  for  ill-remunerated  labor  in  Europe,  so 
will  the  contest,  when  it  comes,  be  all  the 
fiercer.  The  after  consequences  of  having  a 
-  vast  proletarian  society  are  too  much  over- 
looked, and  the  essays  of  certain  capitalists 
with  Chinese  labor,  though  they  may  benefit 
the  manufacturer  and  lower  the  prioe  of  a 
certain  branch  of  production,  or  line  of  goods, 
would  contribute,  in  the  long  run,  to  the 
benefit  even  of  the  very  men  who  would  de- 
sire a  temporary  benefit.  The  tendency  at 
present  in  Europe  is  to  higher  wages,  and  an 
increasing  emigration   and   greater  political 


liberty  will  make  the  efforts  in  this  direction 
more  bold  and  successful  in  the  future.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  receive  an  immigra- 
tion faster  than  it  can  become  assimilated  ; 
the  three  hundred  thousand  who  annually  seek 
our  shores  may  become  three  millions,  and 
speculation  may  at  last,  turn  to  this  as  natu- 
rally as  a  politician  does  to  railway  or  other 
jobs.  With  the  immigrants  will  come  those 
demagogues  who  have  no  intention  of  having 
their  occupation  gone.  The  very  nature  of 
our  laws  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, though  it  may  check  the  more  dangerous 
fonns  of  agitation,  will  at  the  same  time 
afford  more  scope,  as  it  will  provide  more 
means  for  carrying  out  strikes  and  legal  in- 
terferences with  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply. 
With  such  a  possibility  before  our  eyes,  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  both  parties,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee,  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  economic  laws  which  will  eventually 
punish  any  infringement  upon  them.  The 
vast  number  of  alien  workingmen  in  our 
midst,  and  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  country,  is  a  source  of  possi- 
ble danger,  unless  their  influence  is  counter- 
acted by  a  great  number  of  intelligent  men, 
who  will  understand  that  their  own  interests 
cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  the  commu- 
nity.— Economist. 
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Insurance  Companies  Reduce  Kates 

Where  it  is  Introduced. 

0®~Tlie  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Men  is  earnestly  Invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  that  kindle  atstations,  In  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  powe, 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 

F.  W.  FAR  WELL,  Secretary, 

122  Washington  Street, 
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22  West  Fourth  Street, 
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The  Coal   Trade  ;    Coal  4  onsnmptlou  and 
Coal  Combinations. 

The  subject  of  coal  and  coal  supply  is  not 
only  interesting  and  much  discussed,  but  it 
will  remain  so  until  the  coal  supply  and  the 
coal  competition  become  so  great  that  coal  will 
be  comparatively  uniform  and  cheap  to  con- 
sumers. In  this  situation,  it  is  well  to  consider 
what  is  going  on  elsewhere.  We  do  not  con- 
sume anthracite  coal  here,  for  there  is  no 
need  of  it.  The  best  of  bituminous  coal 
is  preferable  to  anthracite,  and  at  any  rale 
will  always  be  much  chenper.  But  we  may  be 
instructed  by  what  is  going  on  in  the  anthra- 
cite region.  It  seems  that  ihe  great  canal  and 
railroad  companies  have  formed  a  combination 
by  which  it  is  evident  the  price  of  coal  is  to 
be  raised  very  high  in  New  York,  New 
England  and  the  consuming  places.  This 
combination  is  prodigious  and  it  may  be  well 
to  look  into  it;  for  it  will  be  very  absurd  to 
talkand  legislate  against  combinations  anion" 
workingmen,  when  you  allow  them  money  cor- 
porations, working  tremendous  capitals,  which 
no  individual  enterprises  can  compete  with  ; 
but  this  is  a  question  which  is  sure  to  be  dis- 
cussed hereafter  and  we  have  time  for.  Let 
us  now  see  what  is  going  on  : 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  which  inaugurated  this'mnvement, 
procured,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature,  the  passage  of  an  act ; 
giving  it  under  the  name  of  the  Readin?  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  the  right  to  own  and  work 
coal  mines  and  lands.  Under  the  charter 
thus  obtained  this  Companv  expended  during 
the  past  year  $60,000,000 'in  the  Schuylkill 
region.  The  money  was  spent  in  buying  the 
emire  or  controlling  interest  of  large  collieries 
in  that  district.  The  Company  did  not  cease 
making   purchases   until    it  had   the  control 


over  mines  producing  2,700,OUO  tons  of  coal 
per  annum.  With  Ihe  desire  to  become  the 
dominant  power  in  the  coal  interests  of  the 
region,  they  have  made  propositions  to  the 
owners  of  the  remaining  collieries,  producing 
3,242,000  tons,  to  combine  with  them,  and 
receive  a  certain  sum  per  ton  for  their  coal. 

But  with  the  Reading  Railroad  are  combined 
the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal,  the  Lehigh 
Canal,  and  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad, 
in  fact  all  the  principal  coal  transporting 
companies 

Numbers  of  individual  proprietors,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  are  opposed  ta 
all  this  at  present;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
great  transporting  companies  have  all  the 
advantage  in  this  contest.  In  the  meanwhile, 
let  us  look  at  the  immense  magnitude  of  the 
coal  business,  and  the  amount  of  interest 
involved.  . 

About  18,000,000  Ions  of  anthracite  coal 
are  affected  by  the  movement,  which  may  well 
create  apprehension  in  the  market.  Over 
80,000  acres  of  anthracite  coal  tiehls  are  owned 
by  the  Company,  and  ninety-eight  collieries 
are  situated  upon  their  propeity.  Lessees 
work  the  majority  of  these,  but  the  Company 
intend  hereafter  to  work  twenty  nine  of  them. 
Ihe  tonnage  of  the  lands  last  year  was  3,030,- 
880  tons,  and  $946,774  09  were  derived  from 
rents.  In  the  plans  proposed  there  is  said  to 
be  a  project  for  the  building  of  sleam  vessels 
of  from  600  to  1,200  tons  capacity  and  the 
erection  of  a  ship-yard  at  Port  Richmond. 

This  is  a  most  enormous  business.  The 
average  market  price  of  the  anthracite  carried 
to  market  is  full  ($100,000,000)  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars ;  but  with  the  growth  of 
people  and  business  in  this  country,  this  con- 
sumption of  coal  will  soon  be  doubled.  But  if 
this  be  so,  how  much  more  will  be  the  increase 
of  bituminous  coal.  Anthracite  coal  is  con- 
fined lo  qui  tea  limited  space,  while  bituminous 
coal  exiends  over  an  immense  territory.  In 
ihe  State  of  Ohio  are  Iwenly  counties  making 
8,000  square  miles  underlaid  with  coal.  In 
some  of  them  are  three  or  four  strata  of  coal, 
and  in  others  but  one.  These  strata  are  from 
one  foot  to  twelve  feet.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  the  coal  will  average  five  feet  in 
thickness  over  8,000  square  miles.  At  the  rate 
of  200,000,000 of  bushels  perannum  it  will  last 
about  300  years.  At  present  the  consumption 
of  Ohio  coal  is  only  one-third  of  that ;  but  in  a 
few  years  will  come  up  to  that  amount  within 
the  Stale.  Now,  West  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiaua  and 
Illinois  will,  taken  together  average  as  much 
as  Ohio,  that  is,  seven  States  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  can  each  furnish  200,000,000  bushels  of 
coal  per  annum  for  300  years.  That  is,  they  can 
furnish  for  that  time,  1,400,000,000  bushels 
of  coal  per  annum;  but  at  present  the  consump- 
tion is  no  mere  than  one-seventh  of  that.  But 
such  has  been  the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of 
coal  that  we  may  expect  that  in  a  few  years 
the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  valley  of  Ohio 
will  reach  at  least  half  that  amount.  This 
gives  in  the  valley  of  Ohio  alone  twenty  mil- 
lions of  tons  to  be  carried  each  year.     Now  if 


we  suppose  that  this  transportation  of  coal  is 
to  be  monopolized  by  a  combination  of  car- 
riers,what  an  enormous  tax  on  the  community! 
In  a  few  more  years,  an  extra  cost  of  three 
cents,  per  bushel  on  the  transportation  of  coal 
wilf  cost  the  people  of  the  Ohio  Valley  full 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  This  is 
more  than  the  cost  of  all  the  State  Govern- 
ment of  these  seven  States.  If  the  consumption 
of  Cincinnati  reaches  100,000,000,  as  it  cer- 
tainly will  in  a  few  years,  the  extra  and 
unnecessary  co«tof  coal  under  presentarrange- 
ments  will  be  from  three  to  five  millions  per  an- 
num, more  likely  the  latter  sum.  Taking  the 
average  price  of  coal  in  the  past  year  the 
consumers  of  Cincinnati  have  paid  at  least  two 
millionsof  dollars  more  than  they  need  to  have 
done  for  their  coal.  As  the  matter  is  at  present 
managed  the  whole  coal  business  is  in  the 
bands  of  the  Pittsburg  combination,  just  as 
the  anthracite  coal  business  will  soon  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Reading  Railroad.  It  is  true 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  coal  brought  down  from 
Meigs  county  and  other  points  on  the  Ohio, 
but  the  quantity  is  so  much  less  that  the 
Pittsburg  men  have  it  almost  entirely  in  their 
own  control.  Now  the  special  point  on  which 
cheap  coal  depends  is  competition.  In  this 
regard,  I  would  not  have  the  transportation 
on  the  Ohio  river  done  away  with  on  any  ac- 
count; but  I  would  have  railroad'competition. 

When  I  advocate  a  coal  road  for  Cincinnati, 
(and  I  wish  there  were  half  a  dozen),  I  do  it 
to  get  competition  in  bringing  coal.  Now  if 
we  succeed  in  getting  two  or  three  coal  roads, 
we  shall  only  succeed  in  getting  a  healthy 
competition  with  the  river;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  river  wiil  keep  up  a  competition 
wiih  the  railroads.  That  is  what  is  wanted  to 
make  coal  moderately  cheap  in  Cincinnati, 
and  cheap  coal  in  Cincinnati  means  increased 
manufactures  and  the  extension  of  the  city. 
The  city,  I  see,  has  voted  $1,200,000  to  the 
Ohio  Valley  Railroad.  Make  that  road  and 
you  will  have  one  coal  road  which  will  com- 
pete with  the  Ohio  river. 

I  see  also,  that  some  persons,  I  know  not 
who,  under  the  general  name  of  Nathaniel 
Sands,  proposes  to  build  the  Great  Eastern 
road  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  was 
much  interested  in  that  road,  and  I  agree 
perfectly  with  Mr.  Sands,  that  the  Great  East- 
ern will  pay  simply  as  a  local  road.  Coal  and 
iron  will  pay  the  builders  of  that  road  unques- 
tionably. So  I  hope  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sands  will 
go  ahead  with  his  road.  I  hope  also,  the 
road  to  the  block  coal  of  Indiana  will  be 
made.  It  will  not  only  bring  good  coal,  but 
it  will  compete  with  the  others.  There  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  competition.  How 
many  butchers  are  there  in  market?  There 
are  100.  Now  it  is  this  competition  which 
keeps  your  beef  down  to  15  cents  per  pound, 
while  in  New  York  it  is  30  cents  for  the  same 
quality.  Cincinnati  has  determined  by  her 
vote  for  the  Ohio  Valley  Railroad,  that  there 
shall  be  a  competition  in  bringing  coal  to 
Cincinnati.  That  is  the  great  point  to  be 
determined.  When  we  have  a  real  compete 
tion  for  coal,  the  consumer  will  pay  only  13 
cents  for  his  coal,  and  then  Cincinnati  wijl 
go  ahead.  E.  D.  M. 

Aikes,  S.  C.Jan.  24,  1873. 
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Breakers  Abend. 

The  New  York  Tribune  sounds  the  note  of 
alarm  in  relation  to  American  railroads.  It 
claims  that 1:  the  past  year  has  been  a  bad  one 
for  these  enterprises,  and  that  the  recent  se- 
vere weather  of  this  winter  has  been  so  de- 
structive to  rails  and  machinery,  and  brought 
upon  the  companies  such  heavy  losses  in  one 
way  and  another,  that  there  will  be  a  dread- 
ful falling  off  in  dividends"  It  also  says, 
that  "the  solid  roads  are  all  right,  but  these 
are  the  times  which  ruin  the  shaky  ones." 

We  are  inclined  to  think  this  warning 
hardly  warranted  just  now,  though  a  caution  to 
our  people  touching  railroad  affairs  are  well 
enough.  We  are  inclined  to  be  reckless  and 
rather  fast  in  our  enterprises  as  well  as  every- 
thing else.  It  is  American  to  be  so — a  pecu- 
liarity of  our  Nation  and  people,  and  a  fetch- 
up  occasionally  does  no  harm  if  it  does  not 
inaugurate  a  panic,  in  which  we  are  just  as 
fast  as  in  anything  else,  and  which  is  usually 
more  injurious  to  us  than  the  thing  com- 
plained  of. 

Our  railroads  have  been  doing  a  fair 
business  the  past  year,  the  rates  have 
been  reasonable,  and  what  is  better,  the 
economies  in  their  management  have  been 
better  practiced,  if  not  better  understood  than 
heretofore.  It  is  true  this  winter  has  been  a 
trying  one  thus  far  for  the  reasons  stated  in 
the  Tribune,  as  well  as  because,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  move  the  freights  of  the 
country  with  any  degree  of  regularity,  and 
because  the  passenger  traffic  falls  off  at  a 
time  when  delays  and  accidents  are  probable. 
But  we  find  upon  a  little  examination,  that 
these  broken  rails  have  occurred  principally 
upon  the  lines  of  our  strong  companies, 
whose  business  was  much  the  heaviest,  and 
the  trains  of  which  were  run  at  the  highest 
speed  because  of  the  competition  they  are 
compelled  to  contend  with.  And,  as  these 
companies  are  the  solid  ones  of  which  the 
Tribune  speaks,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
seriously  affected  by  these  calamities.  Besides, 
notwithstanding  these  accidents,  we  have 
been  remarkably  free  from  smash-ups  which 
usually  attend  broken  rails,  and  which  are  so 
costly  in  legal  expenses  and  damages.  The 
roads  have  been  operated  during  the  severe 
winter  weather  with  ■unusual  caution,  and  the 
result  has  been  highly  advantageous  to  them. 
In  this  way,  then,  the  companies  have  suffered 
less  than  usual. 

And  so  far  as  the  freights  are  concerned,  if 
they  are  not  carried  now,  they  are  on  hand 
to  be  conveyed  to  their  destination  hereafter 
which  will  only  swell  the  receipts  of  some 
months  later  in  the  season,  and  leave  the  ag- 
gregate earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  substan- 
tially the  same. 

The  passenger  business  upon  our  roads  is 
regulated  by  a  law  peculiar  to  itself.  If 
traveling  is  light  at  one  time  of  the  year,  it  is 


heavier  at  another,  so  that  there  is  a  regu- 
larity in  it,  where  there  are  no  disturbing 
causes,  which  would  make  glad  the  disciples 
of  Mr.  Buckle. 

We  therefore  see  no  particular  causes  for 
the  alarm  sounded  by  the  Tribune.  There 
may  be  a  falling  off  in  dividends  in  some  com- 
panies, but  this  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
what  is  likely  to,  and  does  happen,  to  in- 
vestments in  other  enterprises  There  is 
nothing  ruinous  in  such  a  state  of  things  It 
is  the  ups  and  downs  of  commerce,  likely  to 
happen  in  certain  cases  and  quite  aa  unlikely 
in  others.  But  the  Tribune  does  not  specify; 
its  reflections  are  general  and  the  only  conso- 
lation it  gives  us  is  that  "  the  solid  companies 
will  stand"   etc. 

That  thare  are  shaky  railrond  companies 
theie  is  no  doubt,  and  that  these  are  the  con- 
cerns which  arc  likely  to  go  down,  or  pass 
dividends,  or  interest  upon  their  lines,  is  a 
truism  not  to  be  questioned  ;  but  these  misfor- 
tunes will  not  happen  them  for  the  reasons 
suggested  by  the  Tribune,  but  of  inherent 
dejects  which  have  hitherto  been  concealed 
by  adroit  manage  ment,  or  because  time  has 
not  disclosed  them.  Many  of  these  compa- 
nies are  carrying  loads  of  debt  represented 
by  fictitious  values  in  their  works,  or  the  conse- 
quences of  frauds,  inexperience,  unwarranted 
and  bad  speculations,  errors  in  judgment,  etc. 
Some  roads  are  badly  located,  others  are  with- 
out proper  connections  to  render  them  valua- 
ble, others  again  have  lost  connections  they 
once  had,  by  the  combination  and  leases,  and 
purchases  which  have  been  so  effective  of  late 
in  making  the  strong  companies  stronger 
than  ever.  Such  roads  as  these,  if  they  ever 
made  dividends,  did  so  upon  some  financial 
arrangements  instead  of  bona  jide  earnings, 
or  when  in  relations  which  have  since 
changed  in  the  manner  suggested.  These 
are  the  shaky  concerns.  There  is  little  hope 
for  them,  except  to  pass  through  some  process 
by  which  they  shall  be  relieved  of  their  un- 
natural burdens,  and  brought  down  to  a  pay- 
ing standard,  or  be  absorbed  in  some  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  by  which  they  assume  an 
importance  and  value  commensurate  with 
their  cost,  though  such  a  result  is  rather  a 
streak  of  good  luck  than  anything  else,  arid 
certainly  could  never  have  been  predicted  by 
their  founders,  or  expected  by  the  parties 
who  loaded  them  down  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin.  Local  roads  must  be  brought 
down  to  a  cost  upon  which  their  business  will 
pay,  and  other  roads  must  be  brought  by  one 
means  or  alio tiier,  to  the  same  standard.  And 
whilst  this  process  is  going  on,  let  it  be  what 
it  may,  we  rqigbt  as  wsll  expect  that  dividends 
will  be  uncertain,  and  every  now  and  then 
some  of'these  roads  will  pass  through  the  ordeal 
of  bankruptcy,  and  fears  will  be  expressed 
for  the  safety  of  investments  in  all  such  en- 
terprises, except  the  very  few  recognized  as 
solid  ones. 


A  Huge  I'ndertitking. 

This  is  the  time  for  big  things.  In  the  en- 
gineering line,  almost  anything  it  seems  may 
be  accomplished.  Men  grow  bold  as  they 
succeed,  and  the  completion  of  each  new  work 
is  but  the  prelude  to  others  of  greater  "  pith 
and  moment"  than  any  which  have  preceded  . 
them.  The  construction  of  the  railroads  of 
the  civilized  world,  was  the  preparatory  school 
for  the  Pacific  railways,  the  success  of  canal 
building,  and  the  consequent  study  of  h}- 
draulics,  made  the  Suez  Canal,  the  attempt 
of  the  Pbaroahs,  a  possibility,  and  the  smaller 
channels  through  mountains  and  hills  taught 
men  bow  to  pierce  the  Alp*,  and  make  a  tun- 
nel through  Mount  Cenis  and  the  St.  Githard. 
The  Atlantic  telegraph  was  but  tbe  outgrowth 
of  a  system  which  had  its  origin  in  the  little 
line  set  ten  feet  above  the  ground  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  And  now  we 
have  on  hand  a  gigantic  undertaking,  which, 
in  view  of  all  we  have  done  in  such  matters  is 
perfectly  feasible,  and  which  comes  in  order 
as  the  next  step  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ments, and  this  is  nothing  less  than  a  railroad 
that  shall  connect  South  America  with  the 
United   States. 

Already  pioneer  railroad  lines  are  extended 
which  will  soon  connect  the  city  of  St  Louis 
with  Galveston  in  Texas;  from  there  the  surveys 
show  that  a  road  can  be  easily  built  to  Mata- 
moras  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte; 
thence  to  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico,  there  is  no 
formidabe  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the 
line,  and  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co there  is  a  railroad  now  in  full  operation. 
Thus  are  we  in  the  city  of  the  Montezumas 
with  a  line  of  railway  of  fair  alignment,  and 
that  can  he  made  at  about  the  average  cos6 
per  mile  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  Statea. 

From  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  it  is  said  by 
those  acquainted  with  the  country,  that  & 
good  route  for  a  railroad,  can  be  found 
through  some  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  Central 
America  which  lie  favorably  for  tbe  extension 
of  the  line  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Mag- 
dalena,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  Guapore 
and  the  Maderia,  and  finally  into  the  Amazon. 
Thence  by  an  easy  passage  the  line  can  be 
carried  into  the  drainage  of  the  Rio  Parana 
which  empties  into  the  Rio  De  La  Plata  at 
jhe  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  A  conneciion  with 
this  road  could  be  made  by  a  line  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  either  by  following  the  coast,  or  by 
coursing  the  sea  line  to  Cananea  and  thence 
back  to  the  Parana  by  some  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  that  stream  which  head  near  that 
point.  And  it  is  also  probable,  that  when  these 
roads  shall  be  completed,  that  others  will  be 
made  which  shall  find  ways  through  the 
Andes  and  touch  the  most  important  points 
upon  the  coast  of  the  south  Pacific,  and  also 
southward  to  the  gulf  of  St.  George  and  Port 
St    Cruz 

It  is  idle  at  this  time  to  speculate  upon  the 
value  of  such  a  grand  thoroughfare.  The 
character  of  the  country  through  which  it 
would  pass,  its  genial  climate,  its  diversified 
resources — gold,  silver,  tropical  fruits,  indigo, 
coffee,  etc.,  warrant  us  in  the  conclusion  that 
a  commerce  would  be  created  with  the  United 
States  of  most  magnificent  proportions  and 
enormous   profit. 
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Is  not  This  the  Tory  Thing  at  Last? 

It  was  only  a  week  or  two  ago  that  we  set 
forth  in  the  Record  what  we  regarded  as 
some  of  the  advantages  a  spring  bottom  or 
elastic  freight  car  would  produce  to  the  rail- 
way companies,  the  shipper  and  the  consumer 
of  merchandise.  We  were  led  to  these  con- 
siderations by  witnessing  the  passage  of  a 
heavy  passenger  train  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
and  that  of  a  freight  train  at  less  than  half 
the  velocity  of  the  other,  within  a  period  of 
fifteen  minutes  over  the  same  track.  The  first 
scarcely  compressed  the  rails  at  all,  the  mo- 
tion was  not  perceptible  at  the  point  where 
we  stood  except  by  the  disturbance  in  the  air, 
and  the  sound  was  that  of  a  vehicle  running 
easily,  lightly,  elastically.  It  sort  of  bounded 
along,  the  cars  seeming  to  yield  to  depres- 
sions in  the  track  and  accommodate  them- 
selves quickly  and  naturally  to  such  varia- 
tions as  the  trucks  rolled  over.  The  freight 
train  produced  quite  a  different  effect  in  every 
particular.  The  whole  track  appeared  to 
yield  under  the  heavy  dead  roll  of  the  cars, 
the  earth  under  our  feet  quivered,  the  sound 
was  suggestive  of  pounding,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  cars  left  the  impression  upon 
one  of  something  solid  and  jolting.  This 
contrast  was  the  subject  of  remark  by  the 
friend  who  witnessed  it  with  us,  and  we  both 
concluded  that  much,  if  not  all  the  difference 
in  the  effects  of  these  two  trains  arose  from 
the  easy  spii«gs  upon  which  the  passenger 
cars  rested,  and  their  absence  in  the  freight 
cars.  We  naturally  felt  that  this  variation 
was  similar  to  that  of  two  equal  loads  hauled 
over  a  rough  road,  the  one  in  a  wagon  with 
springs  and  the  other  in  a  wagon  with  no  other 
spring  in  it  than  stiff  axles  would  give 
With  this  example  we  were  both  somewhat 
familiar.  Then  why  may  not  springs  be 
placed  upon  freight  cars  as  well  as  others  we 
involuntarily  asked;  and  upon  making  the 
inquiry  and  narrating  our  experience  as 
given  above,  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rail- 
way managers  of  the  country,  we  were  assured 
it  was  a  "consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished" 
by  all  railroad  men,  and  that  it  had  often 
been  attempted,  but  had  not  yet  been  success- 
ful We  thereupon  threw  out  the  few  hints 
upon  this  necessity  which  are  alluded  to  in  the 
opening  of  this  article. 

Right  upon  the  heels  of  this  we  notice  in 
an  exchange,  that  a  freight  car  has  just  been 
constructed  at  the  car  works  of  Messrs. 
Davenport,  Fairbairn  &  Co.,  in  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  the  writer  says,  "is  both  novel 
and  successful,  and  describes  as  being  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  load  is  suspended  upon  an 
inner  car  on  springs,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
to  ride  upon  double  springs,  those  which  are 
used  upon  the  trucks  of  the  ordinary  freight 
cars,  and  those  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
inner  car  which  contains  the  load."  Another 
gentleman    writing  upon  the   peculiarities  of 


this  car,  says  :  "  I  saw  it  loaded  with  fifteen 
tons  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  capacity  of 
the  springs.  This  weight  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  it  for  several  days  when  it  was  reduc- 
ed to  a  little  over  ten  tons;  a  locomotive 
was  then  hitched  on  to  the  car,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Erie  car  works  and 
myself  got  in,  and  away  we  were  hauled  up 
the  track  of  the  Like  Shore  road,  an  1  pushed 
back  again  several  times,  and  pulled  about 
over  the  yard  tracks,  at  high  speed  as  well  as 
slow,  and  the  tracks  hereabouts  are  very 
rough;  until  we  had  tested  the  springs  and 
the  car  and  everything  about  it  in  the  most 
severe  manner,  and  we  jointly  bear  testimony 
to  the  perfect  success  of  the  invention  ;  indeed, 
says  this  gentleman,  we  rode  quite  as  easily 
as  we  would  upon  the  best  of  passenger  cars." 
This,  it  seem3  to  us,  is  high  praise,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  true.  Now,  if  this  car  is  not,  too 
expensive,  and  is  not  rendered  very  heavy  by 
the  inner  car,  and  the  springs  are  of  a  nature 
to  be  durable  and  reliable,  why  is  not  this  the 
very  thing  at  last  ? 


Perilof  Stock  Speculators  —Innumerable, 
perhaps,  are  the  persons  afflicted  from  time 
to  time  in  instances  similar  to  that  related  by 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  and  which  should  be  a 
salutary  warning  to  men  of  moderate  means 
in  legitimate  business,  however  humble, 
admonishing  them  to  stick  to  it.  The  Tribune 
says  it  has  lately  seen  a  letter,  written  by  a 
once  prosperous  resident  of  Washington  City, 
in  which  the  writer  recounts  how  he  lost,  in 
the  Pacific  Mail  "  corner,"  two'thirds  of  what 
was  a  competency,  and  how,  when  the  North- 
west shares  had  risen  to  eighty,  deeming  the 
rise  loo  sudden  to  hold,  he  had  sold  100  shares 
"short"  at  80,  and  finally  was  forced  to  take 
it  at  150,  leaving  him  with  a  family  to  support 
and  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury.  It  is  amazing 
to  see  how  many  prosperous  men  are  allured 
from  the  various  respectable  and  peaceful 
walks  of  life  into  the  tempestuous  ocean  of 
speculation;  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  but 
sooner  or  later  finds  himself  swamped  They 
read  of  stock  advancing,  as  the  North  west 
shares  did,  from  seventy  to  230,  and  del  ermine 
to  take  a  chance  in  the  next  grand  scheme, 
few  of  them  stopping  to  reflect  that  had  they 
bought  at  sixty  they  would  have  sold  at  an 
advance  of  four  or  five  per  cent.,  and  that 
outsiders  rarely  hold  a  stock  afler  the  price  is 
forced  a  few  points  beyond  the  rate  al  which 
they  were  bought.  It  is  owing  generally  to 
the  fact  that  this  class  of  operators  have 
parted  with  all  their  shares  that  the  clique 
are  enabled  to  make  up  the  quotations  to 
whatever  price  suits  their  purpose.  And  yet 
we  are  told  that  men  must  speculate  and 
"  women  must  weep  "  as  long  as  water  runs. 
But  enough  of  homily. 


— The  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany announces  a  division  of  5  per  cent., 
payable  in  scrip  bearing  no  interest,  and 
convertible  into  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany when  presented  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  The  scrip  issued  will  be  delivera- 
ble  on  February  1,  and  convertible  at  any  time 
thereafter. 


— In  Michigan  every  passenger  car  is 
required  by  law  to  carry  two  axes  and  a  saw, 
hung  in  plain  view  of  all  the  passengers  ;  and 
each  train  is  required  to  carry  two  powerful 
jack-screws. 


Chesapeake  A  Ohio  Railway. 

THE  OHIO    AND   JAMES    RIVERS   JOINED — FREIGHT 
SHirPED    DIRECT   FOR   LIVERPOOL. 

Huntington.  W.  Va.,  Jan.  28. 

The  last  rail  joining  the  track  from  the 
East  and  West,  and  completing  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Railway  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
James  river,  will  be  laid  to  morrow  at  2  P.  M., 
»t  Miller's  Ferry,  nine  miles  above  Kanawha 
Falls,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Gauley  and 
New  rivers.  As  soon  as  the  tracks  are  joined 
an  excursion  train  bringing  the  officers  of  the 
road,  members  of  the  press,  and  a  select  party 
from  Richmond,  will  proceed  immediately  to 
ibis  city,  where  a  grand  rerep'ion  awaits  them. 
During  the  week  it  is  the  design  of  the  officers 
of  the  road  to  ship  several  car  loads  of 
through  freight  destined  for  Liverpool  direct. 
This  shipment  will  consist  of  West  Virginia 
cannel,  splint,  and  bituminous  coal,  iron  ore, 
salt,  and  corn  in  the  ear,  and  is  to  he  sent,  as 
a  forerunner  of  the  vast  wealth  that  is  to  flow 
in  an  unending  stream  from  the  rich  fields  of 
the  great.  West,  and  the  inexhaustible  stores 
of  wealth  hidden  in  the  great  Kanawha  Val- 
ley and  its  tributaries,  to  a  market  at  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  Europe. 

Miller's  Ferry,  the  point  at.  which  the  tracks 
join,  is  situated  in  the  wildest  and  most  ro- 
mantic spot  on  the  New  river,  about  nine 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Gauley  river  and 
the  falls  of  Kanawha.  The  famous  Hawk's 
Nest  hangs  above  it  like  a  specter,  lending  a 
charm  to  the  secluded  spot.  At  this  point 
the  road  crosses  the  river  on  a  splendid  iron 
bridge,  and,  passing  through  several  tunnels, 
emerges  from  the  mountains  at  the  great  falls 
of  Kanawha,  and  then  proceeds  down  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Kanawha  to  Charleston 
and  the  mouth  of  Coal  river  by  easy  grades. 
Thence  leaving  the  river,  it  passes  through  a 
hilly  country  to  Huntington,  the  present 
terminus  on  the  Ohio. 

The  last  spike  will  he  driven  by  an  old 
gentleman  named  C.  R  Wilson,  who  lifted 
the  first  spade  of  earth  and  drove  the  first 
spike  on  the  old  Louisa  Railroad,  the  first 
beginning  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway, 
in  the  year  1835.  The  completion  of  this 
important  railway,  420  miles  in  length, 
through  almost  insurmountable  difficulties] 
joining  the  Ohio  and  James  rivers. 


— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boston  Com- 
mercial Exchange  Mr.  Edward  Crane  spoke 
of  a  project  for  a  railroad  from  Boston  to 
Chicago.  His  idea  was  to  render  the  Hoosac 
tunnel  available  for  a  through  route  to  Lake 
Ontario,  and  thence  to  the  great  centers  of 
Western  trade.  The  proposed  line  would  be 
made  up  of  the  Fitchburg,  Vermontand  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Massachusetts  Central  ;  Troy  and 
Greenfield  ;  Hoosac  tunnel ;  Troy  and  Boston, 
and  the  road  connecting  this  with  Lake  Onta- 
rio; Lake  Ontario  shore  line,  from  east  end  of 
Lake  Ontario  to  Niagara  river;  Canada  and 
Western,  and  Miohigan  Central  roads;  with  a 
total  capital  bonded  debt  of  $103,608,000.  The 
distance  of  the  proposed  route  is  975  miles. 
The  Exchange  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the   matter. 


It  is  stated  that  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works,  Philadelphia,  have  more  than 
twice  the  capacity  of  the  largest  similar  works 
in  Europe,  and  turn  out  a  finished  locomotive 
for  every  seven  working  hours  in  the  year. 
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Kent  nek  j  A  Great  Eastern  Railroad. 

REPORT    OF   THE    CHAMBER     OF   COMMERCE   COM- 
MITTEE. 

Messrs.  Kinney,  Butler,  and  Winslow,  to 
whom  was  referred  a  communication  from 
Nathaniel  Sands  in  regard  to  the  Kentucky 
&  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  was  read  befure 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was,  on  mo- 
tion received.  The  report  is  as  follows  : 
To  Hon.  S.  F.   Covington,    Presidznt  of  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati.,  O.: 
The  committee  to  whom  was  reierred  the 
communication  of  Nathaniel  Sands,  E<q., 
President  of  the  Kentucky  &  Great  Easiern 
Railway  Company,  have  considered  the  subject 
to  which  it  refers,  and  respectfully  report : 

That  the  railway  which  this  company  pro- 
poses to  construct  extends  from  the  city  of 
Covington  or  Newport,  Kentucky,  to  a  point  on 
the  boundary  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  river— 146  miles 

That  portion  of  the  line  between  the  west 
boundary  of  Mason  county  (ten  miles  below 
Mavsville)  to  a  point  on  the  Ohio  river  oppo- 
site the  city  of  Portsmouth  is  reported  to  your 
committee  as  being  at  the  present  time  under 
contract,  to  be  completed  in  September,  1873; 
its  length,  BO  miles.  Mason  county  has  voted 
to  aid  the  company  in  its  construction  in  the 
sum  of  $400,000,  Lewis  county  in  the  sum  of 
§100,000,  the  same  to  he  paid  as  the  road  is 
completed  in  sections  of  10  miles  from  the 
western  boundary  of  each  county,  respectively, 
to  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy. 

The  entire  line  from  the  cities  of  Co"ing- 
ton  and  Newport  to  the  Big  Sandy  river  it  is 
expected  to  have  in  operation  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1874.  By  an  extension  of  this  line 
some  14  miles  beyond  Callettsburg  (month  of 
the  Big  Sandy)  a  connection  can  be  had  with 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  Hunting- 
ton, thus  completing  a  line  of  railway  from 
Richmond  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Cincinnati, 
and  on  what  is  believed  to  be  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  line,  and  by  far  the  easiest  grades 
of  any  yet  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
your  people. 

While  your  committee  regard  the  connec- 
tion with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  as 
a  matter  of  importance  in  the  consideration 
of  this  subject,  yet  it  is  not  as  a  through  line 
to  the  sea  coast  that  it  is  now  presented. 

This  project  is  presented  and  asks  consid- 
eration as  a  local  enterprise,  and  as  such 
exciting  no  competitive  rivalry  or  hostility 
with  existing  or  projected  lines. 

The  local  line  which  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct is  reported  as  open  and  direct,  with  a 
grade  at  no  point  exceeding  fifteen  feet  to  the 
mile.  It  intersects  an  old  settled  region,  rich 
in  agriculture  and  mineral  resources,  with  an 
industrious  and  prosperous  population. 

It  is  believed  by  your  committee  that  there 
are  no  communities  with  which  Cincinnati 
holds  business  relations,  that  have  accumula- 
ted wealth  by  industrial  enterprises  and  de- 
velopment,  at  all  comparable  to  those  which 
occupy  the  up-river  counties  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  and  this  development  has  but  be- 
gun ;  it  needs  only  that  the  means  of  certain 
rapid  and  cheap  intercourse  and  transporta- 
tion be  provided,  and  a  very  large  increase  in 
business  will  result  to  this  city.  In  the  very 
nature  of  business,  this  city  will  be  both  the 
market  for  the  products  and  the  source  from 
whence  supplies  will  be  drawn. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  by  the 
construction  of  this  road  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  coal  supply  to  this  city  by  rail 
will  have  begun  to  be  solved.     No  road  yet 


projected  is  comparable  to  it  for  easy  grades, 
making  the  transportation  of  coal  at  all  prac- 
ticable. It  is  the  shortest  route  to  superior 
coal,  both  for  quality  and  variety. 

The  great  Alleghany  coal  fields,  beginning 
in  Pennsylvania  and  passing  down  through 
South-eastern  Ohio,  into  Eastern  Kentucky 
anil  Western  Virginia,  is  the  only  coal  field 
or  basin  west  of  the  Alleghanie3  known  to 
contain  coal  in  quantity  and  variety  worthy 
of  the  name  ;  and  it  is  with  this  we  should 
seek  to  make  a  connection.  By  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road  under  consideration  this  coal 
will  be  first  reached  in  about   120  miles 

The  desirability  and  great  value  to  this  city 
of  providing  the  mnans  of  supplying  such  coal 
to  onr  artisans  and  manufacturers  has  been 
so  fully  presented  during  the  past  year  that 
your  committee  will  not  consume  time  in  re- 
peating them  here. 

Every  enterprise  which  cheapens  and  en- 
larges the  basis  of  our  motive  power  has  the 
strongest  possible  claims  to  onr  favor  and 
support.  Among  these  none  seem  to  your 
committee  to  promise  better  results  than  the 
proposed  Kentucky  &  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
and  we  commend  it  to  the  favor  and  support 
of  i be  people  E.  Kinney, 

Jos  C   Butler, 

A.  S    WlNSLOW, 

Committee. 
CisqiKSATt,  Jan.  27,  1873. 

New  Device  for  Consoming  Coal  Smoke. 
—  Mr.  B.  F.  McCarty.  of  Cleveland,  in  looking 
after  means  to  secure  a  better  draft  for  a 
sluggish  fire,  was  seized  with  the  idea,  after 
other  devices  had  failed,  of  trying  the  effects 
of  steam.  A  small  pipe  was  made  to  conduct 
the  "  dry  steam  "  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  to 
the  tipper  part  of  the  furnace,  where  it  entered 
in  two  small  jets,  striiiing  downward  on  the 
burning  fuel.  No  sooner  was  the  steam 
injected  into  the  furnace  than  tbe  sluggish, 
smoky  fire  sprang  up  into  a  clear,  bright, 
yellowish  and  intensely  hot  blaze,  filling  the 
whole  furnace  with  a  loud  roar.  The  end 
sought — a  strong  draft — was  attained,  and  in 
addition  the  long  sought  desideratum  of  a 
smokeless  fire.  This  simple  apparatus  was 
next  applied  to  the  furnace  of  the  Cleveland 
Herald  printing  establishment,  and  that  jour 
nal  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  result 
It  says  :  "  The  smoke  stack  that  had  long  been, 
a  nuisance  to  ourselves  and  onr  neighbors  was 
instantly  as  innocent  of  smoke  as  a  deserted 
house,  and  so  it  has  continued,  save  when  the 
steam  has  been  turned  off  for  the  sake  ot 
experiment  and  comparison.  The  exact 
chemical  process  is  not  clearly  determined. 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  the 
agitation  caused  by  the  violent  injection  of 
the  particles  of  steam  brings  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  into  more  rapid  combination  with  the 
coal  gas,  and  so  facilitates  combustion.  The 
steam  itself  may  be  decomposed,  and  so 
furnish  some  oxygen,  but  ibis  does  not  add  to 
the  heat,  as  an  equal  amount  of  the  heat 
gained  in  the  re-combination  of  the  oxygen  is 
lost  in  the  si-paraiion  from  the  hydrogen  in 
the  steam.  There  is  in  the  Herald  furnace,  a 
saving  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
fuel  consumed,  which  represents  the  amount 
of  carbon  hiiherto  carried  off  in  smoke.  By 
Mr.  McCarty's  simple  contrivance — on  which 
he  has  secured  a  patent — the  Herald  saves 
money  by  the  consumption  of  less  fuel;  it  no 
longer  annoys  its  neighbors  with  a  cloud  of 
black  smoke,  even  when  fresh  coal  is  thrown 
on  the  fire;  and  the  engineer  reports  that  he 
can  get  up  steam  much  quicker  thao  before." 
— American  Manvfacturer. 


arnings  for  Oeeember  and  for  tbe  years 
18*2  and  1871. 


[From  the  Financial  Chronicle.] 

Railroad  earnings  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber were  as  follows  : 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS  IN  DECEMBER. 


Atlanta  *  Gt.  Western 

Bur.  Ced.  Rap.  feMinn 

Central    Pacific - 

Chicaeo  &.  Alton 

Chicaeo  Pan..  &  Vin 

Clevei,  Col.  Cin.  &  lnd 

Erie 

Illinois  Central....,, 

Indiinapolis.  Bloom.,  A  W.. 

Kansas    Pacific 

Like  Shore  *  Mich.  S „.. 

Marietta  &  Cincinnati , 

MfcMcan  Central 

Milwaukee  &  St.   Parti „. 

Missouri  Kansas  &  Texas.... 

Ohio  &  Mississippi 

Pacific  nf  Missiari  ,.. 

St.  Louisiclmn  M  untain- 

St.  Lonis.  Alton  A  T.  II  

Toledo.  Penriai  W»r 

Toledo  W.hash  At  Western.. 
Uoion  Pacific — .... 


IMS. 
$404.9  n 
R4.UJ2 
1.007. r<5 
361  ITS 
49.449 
317.4114 
1,39 '.615 
r40.|F3 
126  I'M 
223  241 
1,433  931 
291.196 
6: 6  783 
.      513  797 
.      aon.2.'8 
.      59*  ISO 
275  3"2 
225,970 
155.T78 
90.856 
4 ''1.235 
641,316 


137 1.    Increase' 
$i57,!03      847.797 


62  650 
672.3.18 
377  667 


3*'  9 -'6 
416.217 

92.151 

21(1 .1:17 

1.235.285 
109  820 
507  070 
473  295 
ll>5  244 
26'',7.r.l 
899,555 
169  6115 
I02.99i 
99.8 '4 
516,934 
469:192 


21  972 
334,767 


33  973 
13.044 

198  6<6 

34  375 
69.7:'3 
411,492 
94,984 
27,369 

"56.365 
52,383 


174  954 


Total  (except  roads  not 

reporting  jn  i871) 9.6S5  551  8,6:2,147  i. 209  363 

Net  Increase...... _ 1,06:1,404 

EARNINGS  FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  DEC  31,  1872. 


1872. 
$5  131  912 
995  865 
,12.990  126 
.  5.164  897 
,  4  438  07« 
.18.390.691 
.  7.922  644 
.  3.644.1-9 
.17,r.37.734 
..  2  1129.927 
.  6  991.124 
.  6  9.77.771 
1.887.462 
.*3  ^T.KS 
.^.271.559 
,*I.92I.726 
,  I  27ft  216 
.  5  9H8  317 
+8,779  '99 


Atlantic  A;  Gt.   Western... 
Boii..  Ced.  Rap.  fc  Minn. 

Central     Pacific «. 

fliicigo    b.    Alton 

Cleve.,  Coi.,  Cin.  &  lnd 

Illinois    Central — 

Kansas    Pacific 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  So 
Marietta  &  Cincinnati- 
Michigan  Central- 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul..... 
Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas. 
Pacific  of  Missouri.. 
St.  1..,  &  Iron  Mountain... 
St.  L.,  Alt  n  So  Terre  FI-. 
Tol.,  Peoria  &  Warsaw. . 
Tol..  Wahash  tz  Wetteru. 
Union    Pacific — 


Total  (except  B ,  C. 

R.&  M) $116,788,138  $103,902,512    $13,47S,138 

Net  Increase _ _......—.      I2,865,62>> 


1871. 
$1,475  7S9 

9.46\o:2 
S27a.9i0 
3  896.076 
•17,397  334 
8.401  113 
3.3II6.1-26 
14.979,975 
1.6907!  1 

5  984  9»7 

6  69U.696 
997.293 

3  508  479 
1,645  761 
1  F2 1  7SB 
1.072.918 
S  736  662 
7,621,138 


Increase. 
$056,  i:9 

3,4X1,054 


571.991 
993,2  1 

"337,35*S 

2,557  759 
339.213 

1,009.217 
'-■67.1175 
f9»  169' 
9.296 
655  796 
1110  9.KI 
197.-6S 
231  655 

1.257  901 


Capital  and  Dividends. — It  is  estimated: 
that  the  mtal  capital  on  which  dividends 
are  payable  during  the  current  month 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,598,907,- 
277,  upon  which  the  dividends  will  amount 
to  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  $53,000,000 
including  the  savings  bonks  dividends.  The 
coin  disbursements  on  account  of  Government 
bonds  amount  to  a  total  of  $23.6 19,553.  The 
Government  and  State  disbursements  amount 
to  abount  one-half  of  the  total.  The  railroad 
dividends  rank  next  in  importance,  and  reach 
a  total  of  $20,000,000  But  there  is  this 
important  difference  between  them,  that  the 
former  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  the  commu- 
nity, while  the  railroads  are  productive  and 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Tbe  follow- 
ing is  a  recapitulation:  United  States  Bonds, 
on  $904,985,212  of  capital  will  pay  $23,649,553 
of  interest;  cily  banks,  on  59.347.500  capital, 
$2,706,475  interest;  trust  companies,  on  $5,- 
500.000  capital,  $270,000  interest;  railroad 
dividends  and  interest,  $421,920,327  capital, 
$20,065,956  interest;  State  debts,  on  $175,- 
601.238  capital,  $4,816,290  interest,  Miscella- 
neous, on  $31,553  000  capital,  $1,098,300; 
total  capital,  1,598,907.277,  interest,  $52,606.- 
571.  Of  course  this  disbursement,  large  as  it 
is,  by  no  means  represents  the  total  dividends 
during  the  present  month.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  manufacturing  and  other  stock 
which  is  not  represented  in  the  above  figures. 
'  — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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Central  Paciflc  Railroad. 


f 


Messrs.  Fisk  &  Hatch,  the  bankers  of  this 
company,  have  issued  their  usual  annual 
statement  of  the  business  of  the  company, 
showing  that  the  gross  earnings  for  the  year 
exhibit  an  increase  of  over  33  1-3  per  cent  ; 
and  the  net  earnings  over  operating  expenses 
have  increased  over  40  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1871. 

The  following  comparison  shows  the  per 
centage  of  operating  expenses  to  gross  earn- 
ings for  the  years  1871   and   1872. 

1871 

Gross    earnings $9,467,072 

Operating  expeuses 4,295,879 

Net  earnings 5.171,192 

Ratio  of  expenses  to  earnings. ..45  38-101)  p   c. 

1872.     ' 

Gross  earnings *$12,793,O01 

Operating    expenses 5,327,376 

Net  earnings 7,465,625 

Ratio  of  expenses  to  earnings.41   65  100  p.  c. 

■The  following  table,  exhibit'ng  the  earn- 
ings per  mile  of  road  operated  for  the  past 
few  years,  shows  that  the  increase  in  traffic 
and  earnings  for  the  year  1872  is  largely  in 
excess  of  the  increased  mileage. 

Av.  No  of  Miles  Earn'jrs  per 

Opeiated.             Gross  Kam'gs  Mile. 

1869 601      $5,716,115  54  $9,511 

1870 865      7,995,116  18  9,243 

1871 1034      9.467.072  15  9,155 

1872 1175    *12,793,001  91  10,896 

«The  actual  earnings  for  1P"2    published  subsequeot  to 
■the  d*te  of  the  report    were  over  $IU0  U0J  greater,  being 
JlS,!WI),12ti. 

The  bonded  debt  outstanding  is  given  with 
every  detail  in  the  tables  of  the  Chronicle 
published  each  month. 

With  the  completion  of  the  California  & 
Oregon  Branch  the  entire  system  of  lines 
composing  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and 
branches  will  be  finished,  and  the  comprehen- 
sive plans  of  the  company  will  be  consummat- 
ed. Upon  this  branch,  as  the  work  progresses, 
thecompany  will  have  the  right  to  issue  $7,200,- 
000  additional  first  mortgage  bonds,  of  which 
$2,080,000  are  now  authorized  by  the  terms  of 
the  mortgage  upon  the  amount  of  work  al- 
ready done,  and  $750,000  have  been  sold 
during  the  year. 

The  entire  first  mortgage  debt  of  the  com- 
pany, with  its  main  line  and  branches  coin 
pleted,  and  the  authorized  amount  of  first 
mortgage  bonds  all  issued,  and  the  annual 
interest  thereon,  will  be  as  follows  : 

Amount  Int. 
Am't  Bonds  in  Gold. 

Central  Pacific  Main 
Line,  from  Ogden  to 
Sacramento $25,883,000     $1,552,980 

Western  Pacific  Main 
Line,  from  Sacra- 
mento to  San  Jose 
and  Oakland,  issued 
prior  to  consolida'n 
and  now  assumed 
by  Central  Puci fie.     2,735,000  164,100 

California  and  Ore- 
gon, issued  prior  to 
consolidation,  now 
assumed  by  Central 
Pacific 6,000,000  360,000 

Central  Pacific  on 
California  and  Ore- 
gon Branch *7, 200,000  432,000  j 

Central     Pacific     on  | 


San  Joaquin  Valley 

Branch 6,080,000  364,800 

San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land and  Alameda, 
issued  prior  to  con- 
solidation, and  now 
assumed  by  Central 
Pacific -(-1,500,000  120,000 

Total  first  mortgage 
debt  authorized, 
and  annual  int. ..$49,398,000     $2,993,880 

*Of  which  only  $750,000  have  been  sold. 

fOf  which  only  $500,000  have  been  issued. 

Miscellaneous  bonded  debt  outstanding  and 
interest  thereon  : 
Central  Pacific  7  per 

cent,  bonds  of  1883.  $1,483,000  $103,810 
Central   Pacific  State 

Aid  Bonds 1,500,000  * 

Central   Pacific  Land 

grant   bonds 9,153,000         549,180 

Total  bonded  debt.$61,534,000 

Total    annual  int. 

(in  gold) $3,646,870 

*fnterest  paid  by  State  of  California. 
Add  premium,  at  average  rate,  at 
which    the  earnings  in  gold   for 
1872  were  reduced  to  a  currency 
value 460,417 

4,107,287 
Net  earnings  for  1872 7,465,625 

Surplus  $3,358,338 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
1872  the  net  earnings  were  sufficient  to  pay 
the  annual  interest  on  the  entire  bonded  debt 
of  the  company  outstanding,  and  on  the  re- 
maining amount  of  bonds  authorized  to  be 
issued  upon  the  California  and  Oregon  branch 
when  completed,  and  the  unissued  bonds  of 
the  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Alameda, 
and  leave  a  surplus  of  over  $3,300,000,  suffi- 
cient to  pay  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent,  on  the 
issued  capital  stoak  of  the  company. 

The  capital  stock  account  of  the  company 
remains  as  stated  in  our  last  report,  viz  : 

Authorized     capital  stock $100,000,000 

Amount  of  capital  st!k  subscribed  59,644,000 
Amount  of  capital  stock  paid  in.  54,283,190 
No  dividends  have  as  yet  been  paid  upon 
the  capital  stock,  the  surplus  earnings,  after 
paying  interest  and  providing  for  the  sinking 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
mortgages,  having  been  applied  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  branch  lines,  increased  equipment, 
improvement  of  water  fronts,  buildings,  &c, 
thus  adding  largely  to  the  value  of  the  com- 
pany's property,  without  a  corresnonding 
increase  in  the  funded  debt. — Financial 
Chronicle. 


ccording  to  the  Federal  census  of 
1870,  there  were  216,529  tons  of  iron  ore 
mined  in  Ohio  in  that  year,  and  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  during  the  years  1871 
and  1872. 

JOSyThe  grain  trade  of  Toledo  now  ranks 
next  to  that  of  Chicago.  The  receipts  of  all 
kinds  of  grain  at  that  port  during  1872  were 
20,819,956  bushels. 

JBQyA.  new  and  careful  estimate  of  the 
population  of  the  globe  has  been  published  by 
two  competent  German  statisticians,  who 
reckon  it  at  1,377,000,000  of  souls. 


Relative  Value  of  Drilled ;  and  Punched 
Boiler  Plates. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Mas- 
ter Mechanics'  Association  some  time  ago  re- 
ported to  that  body  the  result  of  a  series  of 
experiments  that  present  some  curious  points. 
The  tests  applied  to  the  unrivited  plate  were 
in  favor  of  drilling,  the  mean  of  three  experi- 
ments, with  a  plate  of  1J  inch  by  1  16  inch, 
and  a  £  inch  hole  punched  through  the  middle, 
gave  13,485  lbs.  as  breaking  strain,  and  17  1 
tons  for  the  unit  strain  on  plate  per  square 
inch.  Under  the  same  conditions  the  drilled 
plate  gave  17,645  lbs.  as  breaking  strain  and 
22.4  tons  as  unit  strain.  It  should  ba  stated 
that  the  strength  of  the  drilled  plate  was  con- 
siderably less  than  the  entire  plate,  the  former 
giving  '22.4  tons  as  against  20.7.  This  shows 
that  the  assumption  that,  in  a  drilled  joint, 
the  spaces  between  the  holes  might  be  regard- 
ed as  yielding  the  full  ultimate  strength  of  the 
material  is  erroneous. 

The  curious  part  of  the  experiment  remains 
to  be  considered  It  was  found,  upon  testing 
plates  same  size  as  above,  rivited  together 
with  |  inch  rivets,  that  the  result  was  in  favor 
of  the  punched  plate  These  plates  tore  under 
a  pressure  of  22.3  tons  per  square  inch,  the 
rivet  sustaining  the  exceedingly  high  shearing 
strain  of  25.6  tons  per  square  inch,  while  the 
drilled  plates  sheared  under  a  strain  of  20  8 
tons,  the  rivets  enduring  23.8  This  is  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  evideut  from  this  experiment 
that  there  is  some  cause  that  makes  the  rivet 
in  a  drilled  hole  shear  more  readily  than  in  a 
punched  hole.  The  committee  thought  this 
might  be  due  to  the  fact  "  the  edges  of  the 
drilled  holes  are  sharper  and  more  compact, 
and  consequently  more  capable  of  shearing 
than  the  edges  left  by  a  punch."  Whatever 
oause  may  be  assigned,  the  fact  remains  that 
in  these  experiments,  the  punched  joints  prac- 
tically sustained  a  greater  load  than  the  drill- 
ed ones. 

Another  important  fact  ascertained  was,  the 
"proportions  of  strength"  between  the  solid 
and  punched,  or  drilled  plate.  In  the  punched 
plate,  the  mean  breaking  strain  in  the  three 
experiments  was  17,509  lbs.,  the  mean  in  the 
solid  plate  was  32,685,  making  the  "propor- 
tion of  strength"  64  per  cent.  The  drilled 
plate  gave  16,342  or  50  per  cent.  These 
results  are  so  different  from  the  opinions  of 
practical  men  that  it  makes  apparent  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  thorough  series  of  experiments  to 
settle  definitely  the  relative  values  of  these 
two  methods  of  forming  rivet  holes. — St.  Louh 
Register. 


— The  subscriptions  to  the  Ohio  Valley  R. 
R.  by  cities  and  counties  now  foot  up  to 
$1,930,000.  Cincinnati,  $1,250,000;  New 
Richmond,  $50,000;  Stiolo  county,  $260,000  ; 
Ironton,  $130,000;  Gullipolia,  $60,000; 
Washington  county,  $180,000  Responsible 
parties  are  reported  ready  to  contract  for  the 
building  of  the  road  from  Cincinnati  to  Bel- 
laire. 

— The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  established  in  Cumberland  a  "num- 
ber bureau,"  the  object  being  to  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
cars  run  upon  the  road. 

Bgg- During  the  year  ended  January  9th 
54,208,808  bushels  of  coal  and  3,071,700 
bushels  of  coke  passed  through  the  locks  on 
the   Monongahela. 

BST"The  United  States  now  stands  as 'the 
first  wool  producing  country  in  the  world.  In 
1871  her  wool  crop  was  177,000,000  lbs.,  while 
the  next  was  that  of  England,  159,909,000  lbs., 
and  LaPlata,  138,079,000  lbs. 
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Railroad   Law. 

Negligence  — Railroad  Company—  Plaintiff 
attempted  to  get  on  one  of  defendant's  cars 
while  slowly  passing  a  station  where  he  had 
bought  a  ticket.  The  platform  and  steps  of 
the  car  were  full,  so  that  he  could  only  get 
upon  the  lower  step.  A  jerk  of  the  cars  threw 
him  off,  but  he  held  on  10  the  iron  bar  and  ran 
along  by  the  car  striving  to  recover  his  position 
upon  the  step,  although  the  speed  of  the  train 
was  increasing,  until  he  was  struck  by  a 
platform  near  the  track  and  injured.  Held, 
that  there  was  such  contributory  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  as  justified  a  nonsuit, 
and  that  the  facts  that  some  one  upon  the 
train  called  out  the  station,  that  others  were 
also  getting  upon  the  train,  and  that  plaintiff 
himself  and  others  had  got  on  and  off  at  this 
station  when  trains  were  in  motion,  did  not 
justify  plaintiff  in  persisting  in  getting  on  the 
cars,  when  thrown  from  the  step,  without 
regarding  objects  near  the  track.  Church,  C'h, 
J.,  dissenting.  Phillips  v.  Rensselaer  &  Sara- 
toga R.  R.  Co.     Opinion  by  Grover,  J. 

Common  Carrier. — 1.  The  United  States 
statutes  of  1851,  chapter  43,  exempting  the 
owners  and  charterers  of  vessels  from  respon- 
sibility for  losses  arising  from  accidental  fires, 
does  not  apply  to  expressmen  or  other  com- 
mon carriers  who  avail  themselves  of  steam- 
boats and  other  vessels  for  the  transportation 
■  of  packages  in  the  fulfillment  of  contracts 
under  which  they  assume  the  common  law 
liability.     lb. 

2.  When  a  common  carrier  by  water,  after 
landing  eroods  at  the  wharf  in  the  city  to  which 
they  are  consigned,  voluntarily  assumes  the 
delivery  of  them  to  the  consignee  at  his  place 
of  business,  no  lien  (or  cartage  arises.  Rich- 
ardson v.  Rich  et  al.,  210. 

3.  Goods  were  taken  from  a  common 
carrier  uuder  an  attachment  against  a  person 
not  the  owner.  Held,  no  defense  to  an  action 
by  the  owner  for  breach  of  contract  to  deliver 
the  goods.  Edwards  v.  White  Line  Transit 
Company,  213. 

4.  A  special  contract  for  the  transportation 
of  live  stock  provided  that  the  carrier,  a  rail- 
road company,  should  be  released  from  "  any 
and  al!  claims  which  may  arise  from  damage 
or  injury  to  said  stock  while  in  the  cars  of  said 
company,  or  for  delay  in  its  carriage,  or  for 
escape  thereof  from  the  cars,  and  generally 
from  all  claims  relating  thereto,  except  such 
as  may  arise  from  the  grosi  negligence  or 
default  of  the  agents  or  officers  of  the  said 
company  acting  in  the  discharge  of  their 
several  official  duties"  In  an  action  for 
damages  to  the  stock  occasioned  during 
transportation,  held  (1)  that  the  effect  of  the 
contract  was  to  impose  upon  the  plaintiff  the 
burden  of  proving,  not  merely  that  the  live 
etock  was  injured  and  damaged  by  accident 
and  delay  occurring  in  the  transportation,  but 
also    that   these    were   caused    by   the   gross 

'  nee  licence  of  the  defendant's  agents  ;  and,  (2) 
that  proof  that  some  of  the  stock  were  injured 
and  lost  hy  accidents  on  the  railroad  while  in 
the  course  of  transportation,  that  considerable 
delays  occurred  in  carrying  the  catile,  and 
thatthey  were  damaged  and  lessened  in  weight 
and  value  from  this  cause,  did  not  raise  the 
presumption  of  negligence  or  default  on  the 
part  of  the  agents  of  the  railroad  company 
within  the  meaning  of  the  contract.  Bankard 
v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R  R.  Co.,  321. 

5.  '■  When  flour  was  brought  to  Ogdensburg 
by  the  Northern  Transportation  Company, 
consigned  to  the  plaintiff  at  Concord  N.  H., 
and  to  go  over  the  Northern    Railroad,  and 


was  deposited  in  a  store-house  under  the 
general  control  of  the  transportation  company, 
and,  according  to  the  course  of  business  there 
for  six  or  seven  years,  a  clerk  of  that  company 
forwarded  to  plaintiffs  a  way-bill  marked 
"duplicate,"  headed  "Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany," and  dated  at  "  Ogdensburg  depot,"  but 
signed  by  no  one,  reciting  that  the  railroad 
company  had  received  of  the  transportation 
company  the  flour  in  question,  and  promising 
to  deliver  it  to  the  consignees,  subject  to 
charges  as  specified  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  to  the  Northern  Railroad  Company  a 
duplicate  of  such  way-bill,  which  was  entered 
by  them  in  their  books,  after  which  orders  and 
applications  respecting  the  freight  were 
addressed  by  the  consignees  to  the  railroad 
company,  and  were  acted  upon  by  its  agents; 
and  a  loss  by  fire  occurred  before  the  flour 
was  removed  by  the  railroad  company  from 
Ogdensburg,  it  was  held,  that  defendants,  the 
trustees  of  the  railroad,  were  liable,  as  common 
carriers,  for  the  loss.  Baxter  v.  Wheeler,  434, 
and  note,  456. 

6.  When  goods  are  delivered  to  a  trans- 
portation company  to  be  transported  over  its 
route,  and  over  several  railroads,  to  the  place 
of  its  destination,  the  companies  having 
associated  and  formed  a  continuous  line,  an 
intermediate  company  is  liable  for  the  loss  of 
goods  happening  upon  its  part  of  the  line    lb. 

7.  When  several  distinct  corporations 
associate  together  and  form  a  continuous  line 
of  common  carriers,  each  being  empowered  to 
contract  for  freight  and  passengers  for  the 
whole  line,  and  to  receive  pay  for  the  same, 
which  is  to  be  divided  in  prescribed  propor- 
tions, they  are  jointly  liable  for  losses  or 
injuries  upon  any  part  of  the  line.     lb. 

H.  When  a  contract  is  made  in  one  State 
to  transport  goods  over  a  line  extending 
through  two  or  more  States  and  the  goods  are 
lost,  the  rights  of  the  parties  will  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  loss  hap- 
pened,    lb 

9.  When  common  carriers  by  water,  in 
their  bill  of  lading  made  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
stipulate  to  deliver  goods  to  consignees  at 
Concord  N.  H.,  the  dangers  of  navigation,  fire 
and  collisions  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  and  the 
VV'elland  canal  excepted,  it  was  held,  that  this 
limitation  did  not  extend  to  losses  by  fire  on 
the  tailroads      lb 

10.  Where  the  trustees,  under  a  second 
mortgage  of  a  railroad,  have  taken  possession 
of  it,  and  have  afterward,  by  a  bill  iri  equity, 
obtained  a  decree  of  foreclosure,  with  a  pro- 
vision for  a  sale  of  the  railroad  in  accordance 
with  the  power  conferred  by  the  mortgage, 
and  have  themselves  become  the  purchasers, 
as  they  were  authorized  to  do  by  the  decree, 
and  to  hold  the  property  in  trust  for  the 
bondholders,  and  they  continued  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  railroad,  and  operate  it  as  such 
trustees,  it  was  held,  that  they  were  liable  as 
common  carriers  for  the  loss  of  goods  received 
for  transportation,     lb. 

Railroid  Company — 1  A  passenger  riding 
on  the  Erie  railway,  a  railroad  corporation 
created  by  the  laws  of  New  York,  upon  a  ticket 
entitling  him  to  a  passage  between  two  sta- 
tions, both  situate  in  New  York,  was  injured 
in  consequence  of  an  accident  on  a  portion  of 
the  railway  which  runs  through  Pennsylvania. 

Held,  that  the  contract  for  carriage  was 
made  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  New  York, 
and  that  a  statute  of  Pennsylvania,  limiting 
the  amount  of  recovery  in  similar  cases,  had 
no  effect  upon  the  damages  recoverable  in  this 
case.  Dyke  v.  Erie  Railway  Co.,  43.  (N.  Y.) 

2.  VVhere  a  railroad  corporation  takes  pos- 
session of  premises,  under  the  right  of  eminent 


domain  for  railroad  purposes,  the  occupation 
of  buildings  on  the  premises,  for  the  general 
purposes  of  trade  and  mechanical  or  manu- 
facturing purposes  by  lessees  of  the  corpora- 
tion, is  a  conversion  of  the  premises  from  the 
corporate  purposes,  and  a  writ  of  entry  will 
lie  against  the  corporation  by  the  original 
owners,  i-n  which  they  are  entitled  to  judgment 
establishing  their  title  as  owners  iu  fee.  subject 
to  the  valid  easement  of  the  corporation,  and 
fir  damages  or  mesne  profits  for  the  wrongful 
use  of  the  premises.  Proprietors  v.  Nashua, 
etc..  Railroad  Company,  181.  (Mass.) — Albany 
Law  Journal. 

Railroad  Companies — Effect  .of  Printed 
Notice  oi  Face  of  Ticket —  Wife's  Baggage — 
The  recent  case  of  Rawson  vs  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  (48  N.  Y,  212,)  was  an 
action  brought  to  recover  the  alleged  value  of 
two  trunks,  containing  clothing  and  jewelry  to 
the  amount  of  §3,847,  and  lost  on  the  railroad 
of  the  defendant  in  September,  18f>4. 

The  plaintiff  was  returning  from  Massillon, 
Ohio,  to  New  York,  and  bought  at  Massillon 
a  through  ticket  to  New  York,  which  contained 
the  following  notice  on  its  face: 

"  This  ticket  entitles  the  holder  to  not  over 
80  lbs.  baggage  free,  and  not  at  rate  exceeding 
in  value  100  dollars,  unless  notice  is  given 
and  an  extra  amount  paid,  at  double  first- 
class  freight  rates.  No  load  represented  by 
either  of  these  tickets  is  responsible  for  the 
passenger  or  baggage  while  upon  any  other 
road. 

(Signed)  H.  R  Payson, 

General  passenger  agent. 

Nothing  was  paid  for  extra  baggage.  The 
jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
property   lost 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  court 
dilivered  by — 

Earl,  J  — The  first  question  to  be  consider- 
ed is  whether  the  property  destroyed  belonged 
to  the  plaintiff  in  such  a  sense  that  she  can 
maintain  this  action,  it  consisted  of  her  wear- 
ing apparel  and  personal  ornaments  and 
constituted  her  paraphernalia.  A  portion  of 
them  was  given  to  her  by  her  husband  and  as 
to  such  portion  it  is  claimed  she  had  no  such 
property  as  will  sustain  a  recovery  in  her 
name.  At  common  law  the  wife's  parapher- 
nalia during  coverture  ordinarily  belong  to 
the  husband  and  he  could  dispose  of  them; 
but  he  could  not  dispose  of  them  by  will;  and 
if  the  wife  survived  him  she  could  claim  them 
against  all  persons  except  her  husband's  cre- 
ditors. And  this  common  law  rule  is  substan- 
tially embodied  in  our  statutes  except  that 
the  wife's  paraphernalia  are  secured  to  her 
even  as  against  creditors.  (Reeves  Domestic 
Relations  37.) 

For  an  injury  to  or  conversion  of  the  wife's 
paraphernalia  during  coverture,  the  husband 
was  at  common  law  the  proper  partv  to  sue, 
and  this  rule  has  not  been  changed  by  our 
statutes  except  so  far  as  the  wife  can  in  any 
case  claim  the  paraphernalia  as  ber  property. 

The  property  was  given  to  the  wife  by  her 
husband  and  her  son.  As  to  so  much  as  was 
given  to  her  by  her  son,  no  question  is  made  ; 
butit  is  claimed  that  the  gift  from  her  husband 
was  invalid  and  heme  that  the  property 
remained  his.  Prior  to  the  recent  legislation 
in  this  state  in  reference  to  the  rights  of 
married  women,  gifts  of  personal  property 
from  husband  to  wife  would  be  upheld  in 
equity,  though  void  at  common  law  and  such 
gifts  "could  be  impeached  only  by  creditors. 
(Graham  vs.  Londonderry  3  Atk.  393)  In 
equity  the  property  given  would  be  treated  as 
the  wife's  separate  estate  and  she   would  be 
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protected  in  Hs  enjoyment  and  possession  even 
against  the  interference  of  her  husband.  This 
estate  under  tftle  statutes  of  1848,  1849,  1860, 
1862,  in  reference  to  the  property  of  married 
women,  if  not  adsolutely  converted  into  a  legal 
estate,  is  clothed  with  all  the  incidents  of  a 
legal  estate  and  she  is  the  proper  person  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  reference  thereto.  Hence 
I  can  not  doubt  that  this  action  was  properly 
brought  i-n  the  name  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  only  other  question  to  be  considered  is 
whether  the  matter  printed  on  the  face  of  the 
railroad  ticket  bought  by  the  plaintiff  at  Mas- 
Billon  limited  the  liability  of  the  defendant; 
and  that  it  did  not  is  now  too  well  settled  to 
admit  of  dispute.  (Blossom  vs  Dodd4SN.Y. 
264.)  The  words  thus  printed  do  not  purport 
to  embody  the  contract  between  the  parties, 
they  are  a  mere  notice  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  a  passenger's  baggage  will  be  carried 
and  are  entitled  to  no  more  force  because 
they  are  printed  on  the  face  of  the  ticket 
than  if  they  had  been  printed  on  the  back  of 
the  ticket  or  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper 
posted  up  in  the  ticket  olfice;  and  hence  this 
case  is  clearly  within  the  rule  that  a  carrier 
can  not  limit  his  liability  hy  notice,  but  can  do 
bo  only  by  express  contract. 

It  must  however  he  admitted  that  if  the 
railroad  agent  had  called  plaintiff's  attention 
to  this  language  when  he  sold  the  ticket  and 
took  her  money,  or  if  it  had  been  shuwn  that 
she  knew  of  this  language  when  she  paid  her 
money  and  took  her  ticket  the  law  would 
presume  in  the  absence  of  objection  on  her 
part  that  she  consented  to  the  terms  therein 
expressed 

But  here  she  testified  that  she  did  not  read 
this  language,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  she 
received  the  ticket  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  law  will  presume  that  she  must  have 
known  and  understood  the  language  and 
assented  to  the  terms.  It  would  be  unreasona- 
ble to  presume  that  a  passenger  when  he 
buys  a  ticket  at  a  ticket  olKce,  stops  to  read 
the  language  printed  upon  it,  and  it  would  be 
equally  unreasonable  to  hold  that  a  passenger 
must  take  notice  that  the  language  upon  his 
ticket  contains  any  contract  or  in  any  way 
limits  the  carriers'  common  law  liability. 

A  ticket  does  not  generally  contain  any 
contract  and  is  not  intended  to.  It  is  a  mere 
token  or  voucher  adopted  for  convenience  to 
show  that  the  passenger  has  paid  his  fare  from 
one  place  to  another. 

The  contract  between  these  parties  was 
made  when  the  plaintiff  bought  her  ticket  and 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  were  then 
determined.  Hence  even  if  the  plaintiff  had 
read  what  appears  upon  her  ticket  after  she 
has  entered  upon  her  journey  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  with  her  rights.  She  was 
not  then  obliged  to  submit  to  a  contract  which 
she  had  never  made,  or  leave  the  train  and 
demand  her  baggage. 

I  have  therefore  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  judgment  should  be  affirmed  with  costs. 

Judgment  affirmed. — American  Railruad 
Journal. 


Coi.d  from  Gaseous  Dilation.— The  Scien- 
tific American  says  that  air  was  compressed 
by  Professor  Tyndall,  by  means  of  a  column 
of  water  260  feet  high,  to  one-eighth  of  its 
original  column  (120  lbs.  to  the  square  inch) 
and  then  allowed  to  escape.  As  it  rushed  out, 
it  oxpanded  so  violently  and  caused  such  an 
intense  cold  that  the  moisture  in  the  room 
was  congealed  in  a  shower  of  snow,  while  tho 
pipe  from  which  the  air  issued  became  bearded 
with  icicles. 


Railway  Ties. — Considerable  attention  is 
now  being  given  to  methods  of'preparing 
railway  ties  or  sleepers,  so  as  to  secure  them 
more  certainly  than  heretofore  agarnst  decay. 
One  of  the  most  effective  of  the  processes 
thus  experimented  with  is  found  to  be  the  im- 
mersion of  ties  or  sleepers  for  a  day  in  carbolic 
acid  at  a  high  temperature,  say  about  250 
degrees.  This  operation  does  not,  of  course, 
improve  their  appearance  at  all,  for  they  come 
out  as  black  as  charcoal ;  but  it  is  claimed  for 
them  that  in  this  condition  they  are  practi- 
cally indestructible.  If  this  shall  prove  so, 
the  plan  is  of  much  importance,  for  though 
the  original  cos',  of  such  ties  is  greater,  the 
necessity  is  avoided  of  frequent  renewals  at  a 
continual  expense  and  a  still  greater  trouble 
and  annoyance. 


n  apparatus  for  manufacturing  illu- 
minating gas  from  petroleum  is  being  inves- 
tigated in  Titusville.  A  company  is  being 
formed  to  manufacture  the  gas,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  will  probably  have  worus  in  operation. 
It  is  claimed,  and  has  been  demonstrated,  it 
is  said,  that  gas  of  greater  brilliancy  than  that 
at  present  burned  can  be  made  at  one  fourth 
the  cost. 
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We  make  the  supplying  or  Rail- 
roads a  specialty. 
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AST  We  would  request  thatyou  favor  us  u>ithan 
order  for  the  y  .  K  .  OIL,  which  will  be  prompt* 
ly  filled,  an  our  facilities  for  whipping  are  un— 
equaled.    Quotations  given  on  application. 
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Insurance  Companies  Eeduce  Bates 

Where  it  is  Introduced, 

«9"TUc  attention  of  Practical  Railroad 
Mon  is  earnestly  invited  to  the  record  of 
work  done,  and  to  the  fact  (hat  nine-tenths 
of  the  fires  thut  kindle  atsiations,  in  wood 
piles,  and  on  Trains,  are  within  the  power 
of  this  Machine  when  discovered 
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Norwood  the  Coming  City  on  the 
■Northern  Hills. 

ft  

f  THERE'S  NONE  LIKE  HER  ANYWHERE 


Address  Delivered  by  Hon.  Sam'i  T. 
Harris  at  the  Recent  Jubilee. 


&  VILLAGE  THAT  BLOWS  ITS 


HORN 


Is  the  Village  That  Gets  There  Every 
Time— Ten  Years'  Growth  of  a  Vil- 
lage of  Hoiues — Can  Any  One  Won- 
der at  Her  Prosperity? 


The  Commercial  Gazette  this  morning'  prints 
in  full  the  address  of  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Harris, 
delivered  at  Norwood's  Jubilee,  Saturday, 
June  9.    Mr.  Harris  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen— The  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter struck  the  chord  of  hospitality,  which  in 
the  breast  of  this  people  beats,  when  the 
Mayor  extended  toi  you  our  warmest  greetings. 

We  welcome  you  with  a  welcome  that  is  as 
deep  and  perennial  as  the  subterranean  river 
whose  waters  we  this  day  dedicate  to  the 
uses  of  this  grateful  people. 

We  especially  rejoice  in  your  generous  pres- 
ence to-day  because  it  is  the  first  public  oc- 
casion on  which  the  citizens  of  Ohio  and  of 
the  surrounding-  States  have  been  invited  to 
oome  and  view  the  wonderland  of  Norwood. 
This  is  no  hyperbole  of  speech!  Wonderful, 
because  in  one  decade  she  has  transformed 
the  wilderness  into  a  vast  aggregation  of 
charming  homes.  Ten  years  ago  this  porti  jn 
of  Columbia  Township  was  occupied  by  the 
peaceful  farms  of  humble  dairymen.  To-day 
it  is  a  living,  breathing,  active  community, 
fired  with  the  ambition  of  a  mighty  city,  and 
growing-  with  a  momentum  that  far  outstrips 
the  most  populous  wards  of  the  great  metrop- 
olis that  occupies  the  amphitheater  between 
the  hills  and  the  river  below. 

Five  years  ago,  when  Norwood  first  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  village  incorporation,  she 
had  a  tax  duplicate  of  only  $250,000.  Her  first 
Council  was  compelled  to  borrow  $250  from  a 
leading  citizen  as  the  nucleus  of  a  treasury 
fund  upon  which  to  begin  the  village  im- 
provements. To-day  she  boasts  of  a  tax 
duplicate  of  $2,500,000.  To-day  she  presents  to 
modern  civilization  forty-five  miles  of  ma- 
cadamized roads,  eighty  miles  of  cement  side- 
walks, more  than  one  thousand  intelligent 
voters,  more  than  eleven  hundred  earnest 
school  children,  and  more  than  five  thousand 
active  citizens,  all  animated  with  an  enthu- 
siasm for  the  welfare  of  Norwood  that  is 
only  subsidiary  to  their  patriotism  for  our 
common  country. 

LIKE    A    PANORAMA. 

The  logic  of  these  statistics  is  simply  irre- 
sistible. Still  they  do  not  impress  the  visitor 
like  the  panorama  of  the  village  itself.  In- 
deed, if  an  alien  army  had  bivouacked  this 
morning  upon  Rose  Hill,  the  crowning  glory 
ot  Avondale,  and  its  skirmish  line,  looking 
put  towards  the  rising  sun,  should  have 
passed  in  review,  the  miles  of  avenues,  and 
dwellings,  and  churches,  and  school-houses, 
and  electric  cars  and  rushing  railway  trains 
that  (111  the  landscape  in  a  broad  crescent, 
beginning  with  Idlewild  and  Ivanhoe  on  the 
south,  extending  through  Central  and  South 
Norwood  into  West  and  Kast  Norwood; 
thence  sweeping  up  to  the  heights,  dividing 
at  the  water  tower  into  two  horns,  the  one 
reaching  to  Pleasant  Ridge  on  the  north,  and 
the  other  extending  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  Kennedy  Heights,  with  Its  shining  hostelry 
of  Vononte  Inn  beaming  down  upon  them 
from  the  distant  east,  they  would  have  been 
lost,  in  amazement  at  themagnlliceace  of  the 
spectacle.  Indeed,  thf-y  would  have  ex- 
claimed: "This  can  not  be  a  suburban  vil- 
lage, but  in  fact  the  very  heart  of  the  QueeM 
City   ttselfc." 

Norwood,  like  all  the  delightful  villages  on 
the  hilltops,  is  not  the  mere  creation  of  an 
esthetic  culture.  She  is  the  legitimate  out- 
come of  the  necessities  of  growth,  ol  tile 
great  city  of  manufactures  in  the  basin  be- 
low. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  late  Edward 
1).  Mansfield,  the  far-seeing  prophet  of.  the 
ries  of  growth  of  the  metropolis,  who 
now  lies  in  his  grave,  comparatively  un- 
known, unhonored,  and  unsung,  predicted  the 
very  location  and  prosperity  of  these  sub- 
urban villages. 

The  center  line  of  population  was  then  the 
canal,  and  there  were  only  twciity-thn 

res,  all  told,  between  the 
hills  and  the  river  front  for  the  citv  to  occudv. 


■     TUN    YEAKS'GROWTH. 
Ten   years   later    the   center   line   df  popula- 
tion had   reached   the   foot   of   the   hills    and 
the    overflow    had    begun    the    ascent    of    the 
hillsides,    and    their    dissemination    in    everv 
direction,    m   order   to   find    eligible   sites-  for 
homesteads.     This   was  alarming,   in   view   of 
the  rapid  increase  of  her  population.     In  1830 
f&S    had   2-f.0<)0   inhabitants;    in    1840,    46,000;  'in 
1850,  115.000;  in  18G0,   161.000,  and  in  1870    220  000 
Meantime    the     omnibuses,     and     horse    cars 
and  the  steam  railways  were  carrying  a  por- 
tion of   the  overflow  up  and  down   the   river 
and    far    up    Crawfish,    the    Deer    Creek    and 
Millcreek  Valleys.      Still,   the  laboring  classes 
were  being  crowded  more  and  more  into  un- 
comfortable   quarters.      Cincinnati    then,    for 
its  area,   was  the   most   populous   city  in   the 
world,   not   even   excepting   the  over-crowded 
precincts  of  Amsterdam. 

The  vital  problem  which  then  confronted 
her  leading  citizens  was:  How  can  these  pre- 
cipitous hill-sides  be  surmounted  bv  rapid 
transit  to  prevent  the  death  of  the  city  dur- 
ing the  first  century  of  her  existence  by 
territorial  strangulation?  The  inclined  plane 
had  not  then  entered  into  the  conceptions 
of  the  mechanical  engineer,  nor  had  the  more 
effective  electric  motor  floated  across  the 
day  dreams  of  the  Wizard  Edison.  The  only 
feasible  scheme  seemed  to  be  that  of  tunnel- 
ing the  hills  in  order  to  find  an  exit  on  the 
broad  fields  beyond,  which  were  nearly  upon 
a  level  with  the  upper  sections  of  the  city. 
The  tunnel  was  begun,  only  to  be  abandoned 
as  expensively  impracticable. 

Then  it  was  that  the  never-ceasing  senti- 
nel, Mansfield,  in  trumpet  tones'  on  the  watch- 
tower  of  warning,  proclaimed  that  if  the 
city  would  build  eight  magnificent  avenues, 
properly  graded  and  paved,  at  a  possible  cost 
of  $10,000,000,  leading  from  its  center  outward- 
ly in  all  directions,  she  would  not  only  have 
within  the  century  a  half  million  of  inhabi- 
tants on  the  hilltops,  but  that  her  environs 
would  present  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fea- 
tures of  modern  civilization. 

CONSERVATIVE   OLD    CINCINNATI. 
But,  alas!  quaintly  conservative  old  Cincin- 
nati, influenced  by  the  never-dying  coterie  of 
self-constituted   economists,    declined  to   build 
the  needed  arteries  of  trade  and  travel  of  all 
descriptions,    and    her   population    perceptibly 
decreased  its  ratio.    This  languishment,   it  is 
but   fair   to   say,    was   not   caused   exclusively 
by    the    want    of    good    roads.    The    dreadful 
civil  war  and  the  consequent  financial  panics 
and  business  depressions  were  formadable  ob- 
stacles.   Yet  notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
the  rival   cities  of  Chicago  and   St.   Louis,    in 
the    contest  'for    Western    supremacy,    leaped 
forward      at      the      call      of      their      subur- 
ban      demands,       and       built       magnificent 
avenues,   in  every  direction,   throughout  their 
outlying  districts.    The  result  was  Inevitable. 
It    is    comprehended    in    the    brief    sentence. 
Both   of    them   soon    left  our   beloved   city   In 
the  rear.    Had  Cincinnati  then  built  the  Cole- 
rain,    and    the    Harrison,    and    the    Lebanon, 
and    the    Montgomery,    and    the    Madlsonville 
boulevards,   some  of  which  she  is  reluctantly 
building    now,    she    would    undoubtedly    have 
boasted,   before  the  end  of  the   century,   of  a 
half  million  of  citizens  as  a  contribution  to  her 
wealth    and    power    and    prestige   among    the 
great   cities  of   the  American  continent.  '  Pri- 
vate enterprises  built  the  bridges  that  span  the 
river,    over    which    thousands   of   our   citizens 
have    passed    to    increase    the    population    of 
Covington,     Newport ,  and    Bellevue,     but    no 
municipal    enterprise-  built    the    needed    high- 
ways to  the  hilltops.    This  was  a  stupendous 
mistake. 

Still    the    precipitous     hillsides     stood    like 
frowning  barriers  to  further  extension,   until 
the    inventive    capacity    of    American    genius 
first   created   the   incline   plane   railway,    and 
later   on,    the    more   powerful    electric 'motor' 
which  not  only  forced  the  ponderous  cars  up 
the   steep   gradients,    but    speeded   with   them 
forward,    on    the    wings   of    the    lightning     to 
the  uttermost  limits  of  the  suburban  domain 
Then    Cincinnati    again   renewed    her    growth 
like  an   unfettered  eagle  her  flight;   then   she 
began  to  spread  her  rural  homes  all  over  the 
eligible  sites  of  the  county,  and  then  Cincin- 
nati, on  the  hill-tops,  became  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  suburban  creations  in  the  world. 
OUTGROWTH    OP   RAPID   TRANSIT.' 
Norwood    is    one    of    the    latest    outgrowths 
of       ihese      recently-      acquired      advantages 
Rapid     transit     by    electric     and     one     more 
line         of         railway        than        any        other 
suburb        enjoys,        the       natural        channels 
for        exhaustive         drainage         and         con- 
tiguity  to  the    business   portions   of    the   citv 
and  abundant  space  for  indefinite  growth  are 
the    palpable    advantages    of   her   topography 
But    her    substantial    progress,    greater    than 
any  other  suburb  within  the  same  brief  period 
of    time,    has   proceeded    upon    demonstrated 
lines  of  progressive  town  government     Start- 
ing  with   the   dual   tact   as  proved   by  the  con- 
current statistics  of  London,   Paris  and  Berlin 
abroad,    and    of   New    York,    Philadelphia   and 
nlcago,  that  the  population  of  an  aggressive 
suburb  Increased  ten  times  as  rapidly  as  that 
of  the  overshadowing  metropolis,   and  that  Its 
tax  duplicate  accumulates  live   times  as  fast 
the  leading  citizens  of  Norwood   realized   tin- 
fact   that    In    the    process   of   time    the    village 
would    be   annexed    to   the  city.     For   it   is  an 
Invariable  result,   the  ereatei   corporation  al- 
ways   makes    the    first    advances,    and    ulti- 

the     li poration     of     the 

lesser    i  a    upon    these    conclusions, 

rorwood  sh  .    all  the 

advant  civilization     befor. 

sne   would    be   taken    Into   the    iurisdl.-tlon  o 
the  city. 


T7nes<-  organizations  form  a  trinity  of  bless- 
ings, for  they  embrace  mental,  moral  and 
Irst  and  always,  ra, 
transit  ra  every  conceivable  form,  for  rapid 
transit  is  the  only  economist  of  time,  tl 
destroyer  of  distance. 

Second     the    perfect    platting  an< 
:tion   of  her  avehues   and   In, 
with    scientific    drainage,    without    which    the 
death   rate  is  greater  in  country  than   in  citv 
districts.  '  "-v 

Third— An  abundance  of  -school  and  church 
privileges,  which  add  to  the  Intelligence  and 
good  morals  of  the  community;   with- 

population    y         m    the   inverse   ratl°    to    H« 
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the    using,    like    the ,  T,™       nothing   that,    in 

WJustntha!nm$ ?en« Z°™  "0  Mer  f°UnUln> 
lyJ  ~eend  %u?PaSlon0t  £F°°d  lar^ 
BE*  iL^_  a,.  benefi ^"guardian6  .  S5«!?.  *2& 


them  charmin 
homesteads 


ouildlni 


guardian   and  offered 
sites  for  their  future! 


nomesteads  at  prices  mit^T„  i,  v"e"  luture 
oh1hee&y  -S I«  Ve^4»en1 
Stio^^^^^AZrlcan  aouiI!n  ^  ™>»: 
nom^^instTtuuL^S'0^^  9°"strucfeu''eco- 
more    than    Z    ,k  be,en  m   existence    for 

Christian  era^n^h^notin'a^tlv^,,^^'1-6  th^ 
respects,     the    Celestial     5-ap "/  called,in  some 

but  they  have  only"* sted"^  ?ffi.  °f  Cihlna; 
little  over  sixty  years  Vet  SJu*  S2untrs'  a 
period  of  timetheviiV1,'1'!1  this  l>r1"'' 
thousand  American  h^Tf  bu$dad  over  four 
become  the  tankers  as  win  »  !s  ,tn^  have 
the    provident      Their    mfli,8,-  tn,e'  mnl'lers  of 

veVr^alf  tft-S  ~P»iey^ui:;  c' 5? 


steads,  and"  thus"  bSaomfnt  of  their  h°me- 
renters.  Norwood  has  Th„<.°Tners  instead  of 
outgrowth    of   the   build w   abecome;.one  vast 

■n    the    enti,e       enbe0dyfPmlit.CrCanivbeztou,Kd 
A  Y ILLAGE  OP  HOMES 


citizens    have    la- 
persist    I 


i 


they    have    paid 

darkened  their  firesldps  (  ;.--r— "'""^<=o  a»u 
stands  out  a  mighty  loileet  on  nf''0fOd  t0^day 
perous  and  happy  homes  r,PJi -vr-  trie'  pros- 
they   all    literallv    ai?mf*;,„ijlJ5«  ,Mlcah  of  old 


[han    that   which   build 
inch 


ptyPSvmeidPskid^k-Ii^ 

darkened   1^%™^  ^^SSSTLJ^ 


under    their   own    vines 


ey   all    literally    sit 
and  fig  trees. 

communitT^o'thni"  th'aT8  fit*  in  fhis 
convenience  of  the  cSainC°-ntnbutes  to  tne 
Nothing  that  adds  to  tbl  ls  eYer  i&nored. 
ness  of  the  vflWe  to  fnnf-r"eral  attractive- 
urban  homes  is  ever ^  o veZ'i'tf S  , seeldnST  sub- 
merely  because  it  win  ffi'W  °r  deferred 
for  our  citizens  h™  i  to  the  tax  burden; 
lesson   that    th#taaV,eai^'?e.d..the   invaluable 


share  in   the  senerai   i ,,,,. . 


rden  which  ii 

3   new   buildings  are 

rease   that   bids   de- 

,.  dally "  become  ?am'lliar^0'rthy  peoPle   al" 

1'1'hus   Norwood   has   hepnil  a.?  ne^  residents.. 

"h'0,  just  as   BrooWine  leYt     e   Erookline   of 

■■ess  to  ^BBrvl^%%^^ytito&: 


Ing  of  magnificent  avenues-pne  or  them, 
i  street,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
which  enormously  increased  the  ap- 
preciation of  property  in  both  municipalities. 
»o  Norwood  was  the  lirst  to  convince  cautious 
Cincinnati  that  the  main  avenues  leading 
from  her  center  to  her  suburban  territory 
should  be  at  least  eighty  feet  in  width,  and 
thoroughly  graded  and  paved. 

CARRIED  THE   LEGISLATURE. 

Twice  has  Norwood  oarrled  the  Legislature 
by  storm  on  this  all-important  subject,  and 
we  are  proud  to  add,  that  in  these  onslaughts 
she  has  received  the  positive  though  guarded 
support  of  the  public  press. 

Just  as  Brookline  has  taught  Boston  that 
an  enlightened  town  government  can  be 
strictly  non-partisan  and  yet  enlist  the  en- 
thusiasm, of  the  entire  community,  so  Nor- 
wood has  demonstrated  to  Cincinnati  that 
local  partisan  does  not  mean  partisan  bit- 
terness, nor  the  aggrandizement  of  .selfish 
leaders,  but  a  fervent,  noble,  honest  loyalty 
to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community. 

Our  Mayor  ana  Councilmen,  and  School 
Trustees,  and  all  of  our  village  officials  know 
no  party— only  mankind.  Our  citizens  know 
no  sectional  favoritism— only  united  acclaim 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  village. 

But  our  growth  has  not  only  been  on  ma- 
terial lines.  Our  prosperity  is  not  a  mere 
repetition  of  pagan  civilization.  We  recog- 
nize the  supreme  value  of  the  school-house 
and  the  chapel  as  the  great  conservators  of 
modern  civilization.'  Feel  whatever  you  may, 
beiieve  what  you  will,  but  show  me  a  subur- 
ban community  in  which  -no  church  spires 
point  upward  in  silent  invocation  for  Provi- 
dential guidance,  and  in  which  no  village 
bells  ring  out  their  sweet  chimes  calling  the 
children  to  school  instruction,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  people  that  are  already  wasting 
away  either  from  the  dry  rot  of  ignorant 
idleness  or  the  wet  rot  of  accursed  ruin. 

Norwood  has  thus  become  a  moral  and 
enlightened,  as  well  as  an  aggressive  con-- 
munity.  To  her  other  achievements  she  adds 
to-day  the  inestimable  blessing  of  water — pure 
water— crystal  water — that  seems  to  be  as 
abundant  in  quantity  as  it  is  delicious  in 
Quality.  Nature  seems  to  have  vied  with 
science  in  thus  giving  us  this  supply  of 
water,  which,  like  Dryden's  description  of 
the  music  of  Orpheus,  seems  to  be  "still  be- 
ginning—never ending." 

NO  OHIO  RIVER  WATER  WANTED. 

Not*,  fellow-citizens,  this  remarkable  fact! 
The  city  proper  enjoys  the  delightfully  soft 
water  of  the  Ohio  River,  yet  some  of  its  great 
establishments  have  sought  to  obtain  an 
equally  copious  supply  of  fresh  water  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  free  from  all  ob- 
noxious chemical  combinations.  But  these 
experiments  have  invariably  failed.  Eight- 
ninths  of  the  territory  drained  by  the  Ohio 
River  is  sandstone,  and  only  one-ninth  com- 
prises the  limestone  regions.  The  sand  and 
gravel  above  bed-rock  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ohio  River  are  uniformly  dry  and  sharp,  in- 
dicating that  no  quantity  of  water  has  ever 
filtered  through  their  strata  sufficient  to  form 
a  current.  When  the  wells  have  been  driven 
below  the  bed-rock,  then  an  inexhaustible 
supply  has  been  obtained,  but  these  deep 
waters  are  so  strongly  tinctured  with  the  car- 
bonates and  the  sulphates  as  to  be  unfitted 
for  domestic  purposes. 

When  similar  wells  have  been  driven  down 
to  the  bed-rock  anywhere  in  the  Miami 
Valley,  extending  with  gTaceful  curves  from 
Dayton  through  Middletown,  Hamilton,  Glen- 
dale,  Wyoming,  Carthage,  St.  Bernard,  Nor- 
wood, Madisonville  and  Linwood,  even  to  the! 
very  borders  of  the  Ohio  River,  north  of  the 
city,  there  an  abundant  supply  of  clear,  fresh 
waters  have  been  obtained,  filtered  by  the 
everlasting  sand  and  gravel  processes  of  na- 
ture. 

This  provision  of  pure  water  seems  to  be  a 
Providential  benefaction  to  the  villages, 
strung  throughout  the  Miami  Valley,  like  the 
gems  of  a  coronet.  Moreover,  the  sands  and 
gravel  through  which  it  passes  have  been 
rounded  and  polished  for  ages  by  the  action 
of  flowing  water.  Thus  undoubtedly  we  have 
tapped  the  subterranean  river,  which,  in  pre- 
historic -times,  flowed  over  the  surface  of  this 
picturesque    country. 

Indeed,   it   seems  to  be  a  realization   in    the 
Miami   Valley   of   the  vision   of  the   luxurious 
abode,    and    the    mysterious    river    which    the 
-<l  Coleridge  saw  when  he  dreamed: 

7<anadu   did    Kubla   Khan 
A    stately    pleasure    dome    decree, 

Where  Alph,   the  sacred  river,   ran 

Through   caverns   measureless   to    man, 
Down    to   a    sunless    sea." 

There  is  no  fear  that  the  supply  will   ever 

in    quantity     or    quality.    It     is    as 

healthful    and   abundant   as    the    bracing   air, 

which    is    purified    and    rarefied    for   our    uses 

on  these  Norwood  Heights. 

IT'S   SOFT   AND  LIMPID. 

Undoubtedly  this  subterranean  water  is  not 
as  soft  ana   limpid   as  rainwater.    No  process 
ever  yet  been  discovered  like  the  distilla- 
of  the  skies  to  free  water  from  its  min- 
Yet    who    can    tell    but    what 
t   benefaction    to   make   these   subter- 
ean   waters  as  pure  as  the  dews  upon  the 
blades    of    grass,    or    as    the    rain    drops    from 
the  clouds   has   been    reserved  for   the    genius 
of  a   Or.    Springer   or   a    Prof.    Lloyd    to    work 
■hemy  of  their  world- 
wide famous  laboratories.. 


Then  the  unceasing  supply  of  this  water 
will  be  better  than  the  best  wind  in  Solomon  s 
Song  "That  goeth  down  sweetly,  causing 
them' that  arc  asleep  to  speak." 

■Il„,    construction   of  car   water-works   plant 
has  been  thoroughly  well  done.    'J  His  00 
'nummng  station,  noiseless' and  smokeless,  and 
that  missive   reservoir,   ample  and  free  from 
alttae    echo  the  refrain,  "Well  done!" 

All   that   hydraulic    engineering  and  master 
mechanism    can    do    have    been,   brought    into 
reauisitlon    by    our    faithful    Trustees.      They 
are   a   noble  triumvirate.     They    will    be    ever 
gratefully    remembered    as    among    the    most 
honored  of  our  citizens.     They  have   their  re- 
ward   to-day  .in'  the  plaudits   of  their  fellow- 
citizens    and  to-morrow,    and   forever,    in  the 
benefactions   of  pure  water  which  they   have 
conferred    upon    the    present    generation,    and 
upon  future  generations  of  Norwood  citizens. 
Just    as    long    as    that    steel-ribbed    tower, 
forced  to  last  forever,  stands  upon  the  eternal 
rock  of  vonder  heights,  just  so  long  will  they 
have  a  grateful  remembrance  of  their  fellow- 
citizens    more  imperishable  than  storied  urn, 
more  enduring  than  monumental  bronze.  May 
the  present    generation    of    Norwood    citizens 
live  long  to  enjoy  the  benefaction  of  the  pure 
water,  which  we  this  day  celebrate. 
CAN  ANYONE  WONDER. 
And  now,  with  such  exhaustive  methods  of 
Government,     as    comprehensive    in    plan    as 
thev   are   complete   in    execution   of   their  de- 
tails     do    you     wonder    at    the    monumental 
success  of  Norwood  within  the  last  ten  years? 
Do   "on   marvel   that   she    has   grown   from   a 
mere   handful   of   people   to  5,000   inhabitants; 
tnat  she  has  increased  from  the  old-fashioned 
district  county  school  house  to  three  spacious 
school    houses,    wherein    the    curriculum    has 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  the  scholastic  require- 
ments   of    the    metropolitan    school    system; 
tnat    she   has    advanced    from    the   old    moss- 
grown,     deserted    Baptist    Church    on    lonely 
Duck  Creek  to  nine  temples  of  worship,  now 
filled    with    the    anthems    of    praise    to    Him 
from  whom   all  blessings   flow;    that  she   has 
transformed  the  broad  fields,   blossomed  only 
with  the  crimson  tipped  daisy  and  the  blaz- . 

ing.  goldenrod,  into  miles  and  miles  of  beau- 
tiful lawns  and  charming  homes,  and  that 
her.  tax  duplicate,  the  tangible  evidence  of 
her  substantial  progress,  has  increased  ten 
fold  in  live  years?  Such  is  the  texture  of 
the  Norwood  of  the  present.  I  think  you  all 
agree  with  me  that,  like  Desdemona's  hand- 
herehief,  "there's  music  in  the  web  of  it." 
One  parting  reflection  as  to  the  future  of 
Norwood.  With  the  grand  Montgomery 
boulevard,  the  completed  Water-works  sys- 
tem, the  brilliant  electric  lights,  the  imposing 
public  square,  the  ..delightful  village  park, 
the  multiplied  forms  or  rapid  transit,  the 
countless  homes,  and  the  myriad  avenues 
within  the  present  and  the  future  limitations 
of  Norwood,  think  you  that  the  energy,  the 
enterprise  and  the  public  spirit  which  have 
I  builded  them  all  up  into  one  harmonious 
unity  will  rest  upon  its  accomplishments, 
or  die  out,  like  the  chrysalis,  when  it  is  trans- 
formed into  the  full  winged  gorgeousness 
of  the  resplendent  butterfly?  I  tell 
you,  fellow-citizens,  no!  ten  thousand  times 
no!  The  same  transcendent  spirit  will  ac- 
complish vastly  greater  achievements  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  •  The  most  sanguine 
of  our  citizens  never  dreamed  of  such  progress 
■as  Norwood  has  made  in  ten  years,  and  even 
now  the  enthusiastic  of  our  thinkers,  when 
lifted  up  on  the  wings  of  their  loftier  imagina- 
tion above  the  mental  horizon  of  this  com- 
munity, can  look  far  enough  ahead  to  presage 
her  triumphs  in  the  future.  Will  these  tri- 
umphs mean  merely  more  glomes,  more  ave- 
nues, more  public  conveniences?  Will  her 
augmented  potentiality  mean  only  a  more  in- 
tense exhibition  of  that  aggressive  lorce 
which  has  made  her  the  leading  example  of 
enlightened  town  government  to  all  her  sister 
villages,  and  has  secured  the  prompt  recog- 
nition of  the  public  press,  the  county  offi- 
cials and  the  highest  law-making  authorities 
in  the  State? 

MANIFOLD   DUTIES. 

I  tell  you,  fellow-citizens,  much  as  we  ad- 
mire these  triumphs  of  this  progressive  spirit 
it  does  not  limit  the  full  scope  of  its  mission. 
It  means  a  higher  instruction  to  the  young, 
a  kindlier  assistance  to  the  needy,  a  more 
considerate  regard  for  the  improvement  of  the 
workmgman,  and  a  more  exalted  coneeotion 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship  to  all  the"  ma- 
tured citizens  of  the  community. 

Already  this  nobler  mission 'has  begun  to 
assert  itself  in  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Public    Welfare. 

What  are  some  of  the  manifold  duties  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Public  Welfare'' 

Just  as  the  Council  is  the  legislative  Board 
so  the   Welfare  Committee  should  be  the  Ad- 

i  <>ry  Board  of  the  village.  It  should  be 
composed  of  our  ablest  citizens,  thoroughly 
trained  In  business  methods,  and  completely 
organized  ana  equipped  for  any  village  con- 
tingency, any  public  emergency.  Every  im- 
portant question  beyond  the  legal  control  of 
the  Council  should  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  Welfare  Committee. 

When  any  service  is  demanded,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  consideration  of  the  building  of 
a  public  avenue,  like  that  of  the  Montgomery 
boulevard,  the  Welfare  Committee  should 
have  charge  of  the  framing  of  the'  bill,  and 
the  presentation  of  its  merits  to  the  General 
Assembly.  Moreover,  they  should  be  em- 
powered to  command  the  services  of  all  clti- 
fens  with  the  capacity  to  render  effective  as- 
ista 


xne  routine  duties  of  the  Welfare  Com- 
mittee should   be  codified. 

No  building  in  Norwood  should  be  erecteu 
until  the  plans  and  specifications  and  sanita- 
ry provisions  received  the  official  sanction  of 
the  Welfare  Committee. 

No  sewer  should  be  constructed  until  its 
entire  course,  from  the  beginning  to  the  out- 
let, has  been  surveyed  by  the  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, with  reference  to  the  health  of  the 
neighboring  property -owners. 

No  highway  should  be  made  until  the  same 
is  approved  of  as  to  grade  and  superstructure, 
with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  traveling 
public  and  the  abutting  land. 

No  money  should  be  expended,  either  for 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  purposes,  until  the 
same  has  received  the  confirmation  of  the 
Welfare  Committee.  This  double  duty  cf  in- 
spection and  review  is  the  only  effective  safe- 
guard of  the  public  against  the  opposition  of 
the  sordid  citizen,  and  of  the  worthy  citizen 
from  the  arbitrary  oppression  of  the  body 
politic. 

THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 
But  the  duty  of  this  committee  is  not  only  to 
suggest  and  supervise  public  improvements. 
Good  .government  does  not  -include  simply 
ample  provisions  of  public  conveniences  and 
protection  of  law,  but  the  cultivation  of  all 
the  more  advanced  methods  of  elevating 
the  standard  of  citizenship.  That 
municipality  is  the  wisest  which 
takes  cognizance  of  the  mental,  moral 
and  social  requirements  of  the  community. 
This  many-sided  problem  confronts  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Public  -Welfare.  They  must 
employ  all  the  elevating  influences  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  all  the  attractions  of  music 
and  science  and  literature  and  the  arts,  of 
such  superlative  merit  as  public  instructors 
that  not  only  the  residents  of  Norwood,  but 
that  other  people  will  be  induced  to  seek  a 
home  \n  a  village  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
average  suburban  community. 

The  most  difficult  social  problem  compre- 
hensively stated  is,  "How  can  we  live  com- 
fortably together,  to  our  mutual  happiness 
and  profit  when  packed  into  a  dense  com- 
munity?" Pessimistic  social  philosophers  deem 
this  result  a  moral  impossibility.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding their  dictum,  metropolitan  citi- 
zens are  constantly  removing  to  village 
homes,  not  only  to  breathe  purer  air  and  to 
seek  the  restfulnes  of  the  green  fields,  but 
to  avoid  the  uncomfortable  proximity  of  their 
next-door  neighbor.  But  this  delusion  swiftly 
vanishes  as  the  village  rapidly  increases  in 
population,  and  the  question  again  and  again 
arises,  "How  can  we  pleasantly  live  together 
when  thus  unavoidably  massed  together?" 
This  exceedingly  difficult  social  problem  con- 
fronts the  Committee  on  the  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

They  must  be  provided  with  a  public  park 
and  a  public  hall— a  public  hall  commodious 
enough  to  accommodate  people  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  a  public  park,  made  as  at- 
tractive as  the  landscape  architect  can  create, 
yet  not  so  delicate  in  ornamentation  that 
the  little  children  can  not  romp  over  the  turf 
at  will,  or  that  our  citizens  can  not  meet 
upon  the  sward  as  a  common  heritage.  Thejr 
must  have  a  public  high  school  and  a  pub- 
lic library,  filled  with  all  the  standard  litera- 
ture and  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day. 
They  must  have  all  these  facilities  for  bring- 
ing together  the  young  and  the  old  for  their 
mutual    instruction    and    enjoyment. 

These  facilities  promote  the  growth  of  an 
ennobling  public  pride.  It  can  not  be  too 
fervent.  It  can  not  be  too  intense.  For  a 
suburban  community  without  the  controlling 
spirit  of  village  patriotism  is  as  dead  as  an 
army  on  the  battlefield  without  the  inspira- 
tion of  martial  valor! 

This  village  patriotism  promotes  the  general 
harmony.  It  dispels  political  chicanery.  It 
brings  in  the  dawn  of  that  ideal  government 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men, 
without  our  waiting  for  this  consummation 
by  our  translation  to  a  higher  life. 

But  this  is  not  the  exclusive  task  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Public  Welfare.  It  is  the 
present  and  the  future  work  of  every  worthy 
citizen  of  Norwood. 

Nor  is  this  an  Utopian  conception  of  gov- 
ernment. In  joyous,  free,  abundant  America 
;  it  is  approximately  attainable,  and,  therefore, 
practicable.  It  will  make  the  community,  in 
the  aggregate,  as  well  as  in  the  individual, 
more  helpful  in  the  elevation  of  the  human 
race  by  its  ultimate  destiny  on  the  earth. 
And,  fellow-citizens, .  what  is  this  ultimate 
destiny  but  the  recognition  and  the  absorp- 
tion in  the  daily  life  of  the  everlasting  tru- 
ism, which  is  growing  stronger  in  mankind 
with  the  passing  of  the  ages,  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  universal 
fatherhood  of  God! 


